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NINTH VOLUME 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 11th August 1893, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Lords Reason for insisting on certain 
of their Amendments to which this House 
had disagreed, and Lords Amendments 
to Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments cousidered. 

*Mr. SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) said, he had put down certain 
Notices of Motion with reference to the 
Lords Amendments which, however, he 
would not move, as he did not wish to 
jeopardise the Bill; but he would 
like to take the opportunity of saying a 
few words. He was a Member of the 
Select Committee which considered this 
Bill, and the Committee came unanimously 
to the conclusion that a larger number of 
representatives than those approved in 
the Lords Amendments should have been 
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given to the London County Council 
upon the Thames Conservancy Board. 
The Members of the Committee also came 
to the unanimous conclusion that there 
should be an addition to the representa- 
tion upon the Lea Conservaney Board of 
two other members. He regretted that 
when such a decision had been arrived at, 
after many days of patient investigation, 
and been confirmed by that House, it 
should then have been altered by the 
other House. He could not understand 
on What grounds the reduction in the 
number of representatives was made: 
for the conviction was forced upon him 
that, instead of the number to which the 
Committee agreed being too many, it 
was inadequate. The number was only 
cousented to by the Select ¢ ommittee in 
the expectation that at some future date 
there would be a re-constitution of the 
Thames Conservancy Board, when a 
larger number of representatives would 
be given to the London County Couneil. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George's) did not intend to persevere with 
the Motion which he had placed upon 
the Paper for the rejection of the Lords 
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London County Council 


Amendments. 


End constituency, however, he felt bound | Thames Conservancy. 
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As representing an East | of the London County Council upon the 


The House of 


to say that the decision of the Lords, with | Lords were of opinion that that altera- 


regard to the River Lea, was of a most 
disappointing and discouraging character. 


tion should not be made without a pre- 
liminary inquiry into the whole question, 


He would remind the House that the late | and that the matter should be postponed 


President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) said— 


“If there is one river which the London | 


people are more concerned about with regard to 
its purity than any other it is the River Lea. 
The London Council have already got a repre- 
sentation of one; and looking to the fact that 
the Committee of the House of Commons has 
considered that that representation ought to be 
increased from one to two, I shall certainly 
support the clause.” 

Again, the present Attorney General 
(Sir C. Russell) said— 

* T donot know a more ‘lisgraceful history than 

the history of the River Lea, and I am satisfied 
that if the Council had had a share in the con- 
trol of the river, and possessed representatives 
who were directly interested in maintaining the 
purity of the Lea, it would not Have been 
reduced to the shocking position which it has 
occupied of late years in the lower parts of the 
river.” 
He (Mr. Benn) must say that when the 
Bill left this House with a view to some 
sort of a compromise, he certainly ex- 
pected the compromise would extend to 
the River Lea as well as the Thames 
Conservancy. The compromise with 
regard to the Thames Conservaney was 
disappointing enough, but he regarded 
the rejection of the Lea clause as a very 
great grievance. The Committee were 
unanimous in their decision that two re- 
presentatives should be given to the 
River Lea. He thought, therefore, the 
question of the Lea should be considered 
an open one, and he hoped next year 
they should have an opportunity of re- 
considering the whole question. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. | 


Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.) desired 
tosav a few words not as representing 
the Government, but as, in some sense, 
representing both sides of the House, 
inasmuch as on the Debate that took 
place a fortnight or three weeks ago he 
had a good deal to do with, and was to a 
great extent responsible for, the compro- 
mise to which the hon. Member had just 
now referred. The House would recol- 
lect that the position of the matter was 
this: A Committee of the House 
decided—he thought very properly— 


that there should be four representatives 


Mr. Benn 





for that purpose. The Lords sent the 
Bill back to this House with the clause 
struck out, and, of course, if that Amend- 
ment had been assented to the London 
County Council would have had no 
representation whatever on the Thames 
Conservaney. A Debate arose in this 
House, and, as a result of that Debate, the 
representatives of the London County 
Council declared that they were quite 
willing that the great riparian counties 
should have representation on the 
Thames Conservancy Board as well as 
themselves, and the great riparian coun- 
ties who had previously opposed the 
action of the London County Council 
said that they were quite willing that 
the London County Council should have 
representation if they also were allowed 
representation on the Board. In that 
state of affairs, when the Bill was last 
under discussion, he ventured to submit to 
the House that it was possible to meet 
both these views by means of a compro- 
mise. He did not disguise from the 
House that there was some technical 
difficulty in carrying out that plan. The 
House dissented from the Lords Amend- 
ments with the hope that some compro- 
mise might be arrived at. He need 
hardly say that as between two Houses 
of Parliament as well as between two 
Parties compromise meant concessions on 
both sides—one side could not have its 
way. When the authorities of the 
House of Lords, with whom he was 
brought in contact to discuss this ques- 
tion, met to go through the various 
points, there was no feeling of irritation 
heeause of the action this House had 
taken, nor any indisposition to meet the 
views of either the London County 
Council or the riparian counties. But 
they were met with difficulties of a 
technical character affecting the proceed- 
ings of the House; and he believed that, 
in accordance with the Rules and 
Orders, it would not have beeu practicable 
to have added more than seven members 
this year to the Thames Conservancy. 
The four principal riparian counties 
desired to have one representative each, 
and, that being so, he was responsible for 
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the suggestion that, in order to meet the 
view of the riparian counties, the London 
County Council should be content for 
the present with three instead of four 
representatives. The House of Com- 
mons said give four members ; the 
House of Lords said give none; the 
compromise was three, and three was the 
number agreed upon by those who repre- 
sented the House of Lords 

Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) : Is there not a statutable objection 
to increasing the number ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said that, if 
the House of Lords had pressed certain 
technical objections which no doubt 
existed, he was afraid this  pro- 
vision could not have been 
put in, but the House of Lords 
waived these technical objections in 
order to carry out the compromise. The 
whole thing was regarded as provisional, 
and was only for a period of three years. 
A clause was inserted in this Bill making 
itcompulsory on the Thames Conservancy 
Authority to come to Parliament next 
year, when the whole question of the 
rights of the London County Council and 
of the riparian counties would be con- 
sidered, and then his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would have to say a word or two in the 
public interests. The Thames Con- 
servancy Authorities, as-he had said, were 
to come forward next year with a Bill, 
and if they omitted to do so the London 
County Council were empowered to 
come forward and promote a Bill. As 
to the non-extension of the representa- 
tion on the Conservancy Board of the 
Lea, the hon. Member would recollect 
this was not parallel with the Thames 
Conservancy. There was no representa- 
tion of the London County Council on 
the Thames Conservancy ; there was a 
representation of one member on the 
Lea Conservancy; and although he 
quite admitted there should be an 
increase, the House of Lords were of 
opinion that the question should not be 
altered until there had been an inquiry 
into the whole question of the Con- 
servancy of the River Lea, There, again, 
he thought it was necessary such an 
inquiry should take place. He could 
only say, in conclusion, that he did the 
best he could. He was very sorry he 
had not given satisfaction to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Benn) and some other 
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hon. Members, who thought that a better 
arrangement ought to have been made 
with the House of Lords. As he had 
said, he did his best, and he could only 
regret the matter was not placed in 
somebody else’s hands, who might have 
done better. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) said that, speaking on behalf of 
one of the counties interested in this 
matter, he was bound to say that he was 
satisfied with the way the right hon, 
Gentleman had undertaken the part 
which he promised to take on the 
last occasion this question was before the 
House. At that time there was no 
objection on the part of the County 
Councils outside London to the London 
County Council baving representation on 
the ThamesConservaney ; but the objection 
was that this representation was to be 
given to the London County Council in 
such a way as might give the go-by to 
the just claims of other counties. He 
was doubtful then that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to carry out 
all they wished; but he thought the 
arrangement which he had made was a 
good and legitimate compromise ; and, 
so far as the County of Middlesex were 
concerned, they felt indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He hoped this com- 
promise would get rid of any suspicion 
or irritation which might otherwise have 
existed between the London County 
Council and the other County Councils 
concerned, all of whom, he hoped, would 
now be able to work together in har- 
mony. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
thought it was a pity the first two 
speeches should have been made, because 
in this compromise—effected largely by 
the present Government — the other 
House had done a great deal to make it 
much fairer than it otherwise would have 
been. The hon. Members made their 
speeches, and then had not the courage 
of their opinions to move the Resolution 
which they had placed on the Paper. 
The action of the House of Lords had 
been to make this a workable scheme, and 
it should be distinetly known that their 
efforts had been directed towards securing 
such an object so desirable in the 
interests of the public. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity), as the Member in charge of the 


Bill, desired on behalf of the London 
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County Council to thank the President 
of the Local Government Board for his 
assistance in the matter. He hoped the 
representatives of the riparian counties 
would feel that the London County 
Council had done what it could to secure 
representation for them also. As regards 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Islington (Mr. Bartley), he wished to 
observe that the Amendment disagreeing 
with the action of the Lords was not put 
down on behalf of the London County 
Council. At the same time, no one 
could wonder that the hon. Member for 
St. George’s-in-the-East (Mr. Benn) 
objected on behalf of his constituents, 
who were so much interested in the Lea. 
He hoped another year the matter might 
be re-considered ; but, having regard to 
the technical difficulties, he was glad that 
his hon. Friend did not intend at present 
to press his objection, and he desired to 
acknowledge the conciliatory spirit in 
which they had been met by the other 
House. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston), 
as one of the few Surrey Members in the 
House at that moment, desired to say that, 
so far as he could judge, this arrange- 
ment seemed fair to the riparian county, 
in the representation of which he had the 
honour of having a share. 

Lords 
Amendments to 
agreed to. 


Amendments to Commons 
Lords Amendments 


QUESTIONS. 
THE POSSESSION OF ARMS IN [TRELAND. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can now say 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to re-enact during the present 
Session of Parliament the Act of 1881 
regulating the carrying and possession of 
arms in Ireland, which expires with the 
present year ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Monier, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): This matter is under con- 
sideration, 


LEAVE FOR BELFAST WORKHOUSE 
OFFICIALS, 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the atten- 

Sir J. Lubbock 
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tion of the Local Government Board has 
been drawn to the facet that the Chair- 
man of the Belfast Board of Guardians, 
at a recent meeting of that Body, 
brought before them a Report, founded 
on his own personal experience and 
inquiry from the books of the work- 
house, that the master, accompanied by 
an officer named Wilson, were absent 
from their duties without leave from 3rd 
to 6th May, from 12th to 15th May, and 
on 17th and 18th May, 1893; whether 
the matron was on leave at the same 
time; whether he is aware that the 
assistant master Ball stated to the Chair- 
man that the master was only absent a 
short time, when in fact he was absent 
for days ; whether an inquiry will now 
be ordered to ascertain the relationship 
or collusion between this workhouse 
waster and his subordinates, as to their 
general trustworthiness and veracity, and 
also with a view to eliciting why such 
serious misconduct and neglect of duty 
Was not entered on the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Belfast Board of 
Guardians, and why no punishment was 
meted out to either of these officers 7 
Mr. J. MORLEY: (1 and 2.) The 
absence of the master for about 28 hours 
on the 17th and 18th May was referred 
to at a recent meeting of the Guardians, 
but there was no reference at this or any 
other meeting to the master’s absence on 
the other dates mentioned. Mr. Wilson 
was absent at the same time, having 
previously obtained permissicu from the 
master, and the matron left the work- 
house on the 18th with the approval of 
the Board of Guardians. (3.) The 
assistant master states he was asked by 
the Chairman whether he knew of the 
whereabouts of the master, and replied 
that he did not. (4.) The Guardians 
having since expressed their desire that 
the matron and assistant master should 
be in the workhouse during the master’s 
absence, no further cause of complaint is 
expected to arise in this respect, and the 
Local Government Board, under the 
circumstances, do not think the matter 
“alls for further inquiry on their part. 


THE LOSS OF THE * VICTORIA.” 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is intended to take a Supple- 
mentary Estimate in order to replace as 
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soon as possible the first-class battle-ship 

Vietoria ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro true ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurrLewortu, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : It is not thought 
necessary at present to take any special 
steps to replace the Victoria otherwise 
than by pressing on the completion of 
the battle-ships which are already build- 
ing. 

Mr. HANBURY : But these battle- 
ships were not intended to replace the 
Vietoria. Do I understand that the Ad- 
miralty have deliberately decided to lose a 
whole year before endeavouring to replace 
this valuable vessel 7 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The hon. Member seems not to be aware 
that the Mediterranean Fleet, and indeed 


all our squadrons, are at their full 
strength. The British Fleet has not such 


a narrow margin us to render it necessary 
to rush into the construction of a new 
vessel immediately on the loss of one 
ship. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : As the right hon. Gentleman 
states that our fleets are at their full 
complement, will he inform the House 
what vessels have replaced the Sultan, 
the Howe, the Camperdown, and the 
Warspite in the fleets of which they 
formed a part ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I cannot, of course, answer such a ques- 
tion at a moment's notice, but I may say 
that another vessel has replaced the 
Warspite us flagship on the Pacific 
Station, and that each of the other ships 
named has been similarly replaced. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS OF RANGOON, 
Mr. HANBURY: I heg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for lndia whether 
itis the fact that the heavy guns ordered 
for the fortifications of Rangoon, and 
which have been lying ou the wharf for 
some months, are not to be mounted at 
Rangoon, but sent to some other port ; 
and, if so, whether it is intended to re- 
place them by other guns, or to leave 
Rangoon without land defences ? 


*Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G, Russet, 
North Beds.) : Only two 10-inch guns 
were ordered for the Rangoon defences; 
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of these one is now there, but will be re- 
moved, no doubt, shortly ; the other is at 
Bombay in reserve. ‘The Governmeut of 
India decided last year that guns of this 
calibre were not required for Rangoon, 
the defence of which was sufficiently 
provided for by the remainder of the armas 
ment fixed for that port. These two 10- 
inch guns constitute only a portion of the 
defences. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
Will the hon. Gentleman assure the 
House that Rangoon has got proper land 
defences ? 


*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I believe I 
can assure the hon. Baronet, and the 
House generally, that Rangoon is ade- 
quately defended. If it will be any 
satisfaction to my hon. Friend to have 
more precise information on the point, I 
shall be happy to place at his disposal 
what information we have. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Cartain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if there is any clause in the pro- 
posed agreement between the Post Office 
and the National Telephone Company, 
which will permit that company to put 
telephone wires or tubes under the streets 
within the County Council area in 
London, or under the streets of any other 
town ; or if there is any clause by which 
the Post Office agrees to lay telephone 
tubes or wires, with the view of after- 
wards renting the use of the same to the 
National Telephone Company for tele- 
phone purposes; and whether either 
could be done without the consent of the 
County Council or Municipal Authority ? 


Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
must refer the hon. and gallant Member 
to my reply to a question on the same 
subject on the 31st ultimo. The powers 
to place telephone wires or tubes under- 
ground, either in London or other towns, 
are regulated by Statute, and are in all 
cases subject to the consent of the Local 
Authorities with an appeal in certain 
cases toa Police or Stipendmry Magis- 
trate or County Court Judge, and a 
further appeal to the Railway Come 
missioners. 





Scotch School 





WEST CORK TRAIN SERVICE. 

Mr. E. BARRY (Cork Co. S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the train 
service in West Cork is inadequate and 
insufficient to meet the requirements of 
that extensive and populous district ; and 
whether, in view of the existing defective 
postal service in West Cork, he will com- 
pel the Railway Directors to give such 
train accommodation as would facilitate 
the Postmaster General in impreving the 
present defective postal arrangements ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheftield, 
Brightside) : Complaints have been made 
with regard to the train service in this 
district ; and if I receive some specific 
statement from the inhabitants of the 
increased facilities they require, I will 
use my good offices with the Railway 
Company on their behalf. The question 
of the postal arrangements is one for 
my right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General. 


RAILWAY SERVICE BETWEEN CHARING 
CROSS AND LONDON BRIDGE. 


Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he can 
state what was the average time occupied 
by the South Eastern Railway trains 
that entered Cannon Street Station in 
completing the journey between Charing 
Cross and London Bridge Stations and 
vice versa (a distance of less than two 
miles) during the month of July last ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I am informed 
by the South Eastern Railway Company 
that the average time taken throughout 
the month of July by all trains from 
Charing Cross to London Bridge calling 
at Cannon Street and vice versa was 17 
minutes. The Company state that on the 
6th July the traffic was considerably dis- 
organised owing to the Royal Wedding, 
and that on Saturdays the trains were 
delayed by heavy excursion traffic. I 
shall be happy to show the hon. Mem 
ber the statement the Board of Trade 
have received from the company. 


POSTAL DEFECTS IN WEST CORK. 
Mr. E. BARRY: I beg to ask the 


Postmaster General whether he is aware 
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that owing to the defective postal 
arrangements in West Cork a letter 


posted in Glandore for Rossearbery, a 
distance of four miles, is taken a round of 
106 miles before being delivered in Ross- 
carbery ; and whether he will take any 
steps to remedy this extraordinary and 
anomalous state of things ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : The two places 
mentioned by the hon. Member are served 
from separate post towns—namely, 
Skibbereen and Bandon ; and the com- 
munication between them is necessarily 
circuitous. But the postal arrangements 
are not defective,inasmuch asa letter posted 
at Glandore up to 4.20 p.m. is delivered 
early next morning at Rosscarbery. The 
loeai correspondence would not admit of 


a special direct communication being 
established between Rosscarbery and 
Glandore. 


SCOTCH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
his attention has been called to the 
grievance of school teachers in Scotlan 1 
who are liable to dismissal by Local 
Boards without appeal ; and whether he 


proposes to take any steps to remedy the 


possibility of harsh and unjust treat- 
ment ? 
Tne SECRETARY ror SCOT- 


LAND (Sir G. Treveryayn, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The School Boards are 
primarily responsible for the efficiency of 
the schools under their charge, and that 
responsibility necessarily involves the 
power of dismissing teachers, nor does 
any appeal which has been suggested 
appear likely to work satisfactorily. The 
Public Schools (Scotland) Teachers’ Act, 
1882, imposed a course of procedure 
which, to a certain extent, protects 
teachers against capricious action by 
certain safeguards which do not exist in 
England; but, while prepared to con- 
sider any proposals, I cannot pledge the 
Government to legislation on the sub- 
ject. 


Mr. MACFARLANE: I only wish 
to know if it is possible for the Educa- 
tion Department in Scotland to exercise 














13 


Slaves and Agricultural 
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a power of appeal in any cases of harsh | 


treatment by School Boards ? 
Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am afraid | 


that the same latitude in these matters 
must be given to School Boards as is 
allowed to managers of voluntary schools 


and to all who are responsible for the | 


education of children. 


FOREIGN JOINERY. 


Mr. BROMLEY D: — ,PORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): 1 beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has any reason. to believe 
that in the case of imported foreign 
joinery the mark imposed under the 
Merchandise Marks Act is frequently 
planed out ; and, if so, whether he can 
devise any means for preventing such an 
evasion of the Act of Parliament ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Neither the 
Board of Trade nor the Commissioners 
of Customs, whom I have consulted, 
have received any information upon this 
subject. If any evidence as to the 
fraudulent sale of such goods is brought 
to my notice it shall be carefully con- 
sidered. ‘There is no obligation to mark 
these or any other goods, 


BANGOR HARBOUR WORKS, 


Mr. MCCARTAN (Down, 8.): 1 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 


sury whether be will state what is the 
amount of loan which has been applied 
for by Mr. R. E. Ward for making har- 
bour works and other improvements in 
Bangor, County Down ; what is the date 
of the first application made by Mr. 
Ward in respect of the same; whether 
he can give the estimated value of the 
security offered, and explain the cause of 
delay in advancing the loan; and whe- 
ther he is aware of the great advantage 
the people of Belfast and Bangor would 
gain by the proposed improvements ? 


*Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I have not had time to obtain the par- 
ticulars asked for by the hon. Member, 
but I think it may be sufficient at present 
to say that the Publie Works Loan 


Board are waiting for the applicant to | 


make out his title to the property offered | 
as security. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Lorv G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
| Ealing) : I beg to ask the Financial 
| Secretary to the Admiralty when it is 
| proposed to resume the discussion on 
Navy Estimates ; and when the Bill will 
be introduced to give legality to the ex- 
penditure upon the dockyard-built ships 
above the sum fixed by the Naval 
Defence Act ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
We hope to proceed with Navy Estimates 
immediately after the Government of 
Ireland Bill. A Bill amending the Naval 
Defence Act has been drafted, and will 
be introduced as soon as possible. 


Mi. HANBURY: Does that mean 
after the Third Reading of the Irish 
Bill ? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That depends on circumstances. 
SLAVE TRADE IN THE GULF OF 
SYDRA, 
SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., Hey- 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 


Mr. 


wood) : 


of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
has any objection to lay upon the Table 


of the House the last Report received 
from Her Britannie Majesty's Consul at 
Ben Gazi, in the Gulf of Sydra, on the 
north coast of Africa, relative to the 
Slave Trade carried on from that and 
other adjacent ports 7 

*Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): There is no objection, and the 
Report will be laid. 


. 
4s 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
IN EGYPT. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention has 
been called to an account of an interview 
with Sir C. C. Scott-Moncrieff, published 
in The Pall Mall Gazette on 16th June, 
in which it was stated that, in Egypt in 
1884, the rich landed proprietors always 
managed somehow or other to get their 
slaves and retainers exempted from ser 
vice upon the corvée; whether this 
| statement that slaves were employed in 
agricultural labour in Egypt after the 
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British occupation is accurate ; and whe- | Service beyond the 15th August; and, 
if so, how long beyond that date; and 


ther slaves are now employed ? 

Sir E, GREY: The Slave Trade is 
illegal in Egypt, and is rigorously pun- 
ished, but the possession of slaves in the 
country is not illegal. Slaves have, how- 
ever, aright to claim their freedom on 
application to the Manumission Oftice, 
and as from time to time they continue 
to do so, and fresh slaves are not being 
imported, slavery is dying out. The 
owners of slaves employ them on agri- 
cultural as on domestic work, 


SAILORS’ LOSSES BY SHIPWRECK. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if 
the Admiralty have any power to make 
allowances to the officers and men of 
the Victoria to compensate them for 
private property lost in the ship ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Roperrsox, Dun- 
dee): The Admiralty have no power 
to give compensation, except for the 
loss of articles of clothing 
or equipment, or for books, instruments, 
and tools used in connection with the 
duties of officers and men on board ship. 
As I informed the hon. Member for 
Devonport on 25th July, every survivor 
of the Vietoria is entitled to have all 
loss of kit (which includes clothing) made 
good to him, either by fresh articles 
being issued free of charge, or by money 
compensation, 


hecessaryv 


SCATTERY ROADSTEAD. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.); I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the advantages afforded by Seattery 
Roadstead as a station for war-ships ; 
and if he will consider the propriety of 
placing there Her Majesty’s ship which 
is about to be sent to the Shannon ? 

Sir CU. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Yes, Sir: has been called to 
this and several other suggestions. But 
it is not at present intended to alter the 


attention 


will he put the Estimates down for con- 
sideration in ample time to allow a full 
discussion, and avoid having to prefer or 


‘claim urgency for the Votes on the 


grounds of the necessities of the 
Service ? 

Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
So far as can be foreseen, our present re- 
sources will carry us beyond the time, 
when we hope to proceed, as I have to- 
day announced, with Navy Estimates. 


| Whether the “ample time for full dis- 


cussion ” desired by my hon. Friend will 
then remain depends mainly upon him and 
other Members of the Opposition, and 
on the amount of time which they may 
expend on the business that has to be 
dealt with before the Navy Estimates 
are reached. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Then are we to 
understand that adequate discussion upon 
one part of the business of the nation is 
to depend on the time taken up by 
other important business 7 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I take it that that is always the case 
in the House of Commons. 

Sir J. GORST: I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say the Navy 


| Estimates are to be taken immediately 


after the Irish Bill. Now he indicates 
that other Government business may be 
interposed. What does he mean ? 

*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The business to which I referred was the 
Government of Ireland Bill. 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 
Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.): I 


| bey to ask the President of the Board of 


stations of Her Majesty’s ships on the | 
| Essex, Saffron Walden): I am sorry to 


coast of Ireland. 


VOTES FOR THE NAVY. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if 


the money already granted for this year’s 


Naval expenditure, £5,024,000, will be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 


Mr. S. Smith 


Agriculture whether he will try in the 
West of England, as he is doing in the 


| North and East of England, the experi- 
j}ment of having the weather 


forecasts 
published at the post offices ? 

Tur PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 


say it is not in my power, on financial 
grounds, to give effect to the suggestion 
of my hon, Friend ; but if the results of 
the present limited experiment are 
favourable, as I hope they will be, we 
shall have to consider whether it ought 
not to be continued on a more extended 
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The Foreign 


seale next year. Inthat case we should 
certainly include one of the western 
counties in our scheme. 


THE MERIONETHSHIRE EDUCATIONAL 
SCHEME. 

Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Eduea- 
tion whether the Clause 91, Sec. B and 
C, in the Merionethshire Scheme, under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
prohibits the user of the formularies of 
any particular denomination in the family 
worship of a hostel or boarding-house of 
a school connected with such denomina- 
tion, and the teaching of the distinctive 
tenets of any particular denomination to 
boarders in any such hostel unless the 
County Governing Body so allow ; and 
whether he is aware that the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Bill, as intro- 
duced by the President of the Board of 
Trade, was amended so as to confine its 
operations to day scholars only, so far as 
the prohibition of distinetive religious 
teaching is concerned 7 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acianp, York, W.R., 


Rotherham) : The right hon. Gentleman 


is perhaps aware that in this case I ap- | 


proved, with a very slight alteration, the 
Scheme of the Charity Commissioners in 
preference to that of the Joint Education 


Committee. On the general point 
the Charity Commissioners — inform 
me that there is not, and can- 
not be, under this Scheme, any 
school connected with any particular 
denomination, The clause does not 


affect private lodgings, boarding-houses, 
or hostels not belonging to the school or 
foundation, The statement in the ques- 
tion as to the amendment of the Bill in 
Parliament is correct. 

Sin W. HART DYKE: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that this clause is less intolerable because 
there is no school in the district that can 
possibly be affected by it ? 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether this 
clause would not affect a hostel or board- 
ing-house connected with an intermediate 
school, the master of which was the 
master of the school 7 
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Tue PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exuis, Merionethshire) : I think 
the Scheme would apply to all hostels that 
are in any way part of the foundation of 
the school, or in any way supported out 
of the county rate or out of the endow- 
ments which are included within the 
scope of the Scheme. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: 
Then, under what Act—the Welsh In- 
termediate Education Act or the En- 
dowed Schools Act—is the right to give 
instruction to boarders in the distinctive 
tenets of any denomination prohibited ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I do not think it 
is prohibited in either, or in the Scheme. 
The County Governing Body have power 
to appoint head masters and to lay down 
any conditions as to their tenure of office 
both under the Welsh Intermediate Edu- 


eation Act and the Endowed Schools 
Act. 
*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: 


Then what is the meaning of this clause 
in the Merionethshire Scheme— 

“No distinctive tenet of any religious de- 
nomination shall be taught in boarding houses 
unless the County Governing Body shal! allow?” 
Under what Act is such a prohibition 
made ? 

Mr. 


T. E. ELLIS: Under the En- 


dowed Schools Act, I869, and the 
following Acts. 

Mr STANLEY LEIGHTON : 
Can the hon. Gentleman tell me the 
section 


Sin W. HART DYKE: Can the hon. 
Gentleman quote any Scheme under the 
Endowed Schools Acts of 1869 and 
1875 where such a restriction is in exist- 
ence 7 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I 


notice of the question. 


must ask for 


THE FOREIGN BASKET TRADE. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether baskets imported into 
Ireland from the Continent have upon 
them any indication of the place of their 
manufacture ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have no infor- 
mation upon this question, which is a 
general one. I have, however, made 
inquiry of the Commissioners of Customs, 
and will furnish the hon. Member with a 
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copy of their reply. There is nothing 
illegal in the importation of unmarked 
goods. 


FOREIGN OFFICE MESSENGERS. 
Sir A. HAYTER (Walsall) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs whether any, and if any 
what, steps have been taken by the 
Foreign Office to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Ridley Commission, to 
substitute for the present expensive 
service of Foreign Office messengers, 
drawing £400 a year each, and travelling 
allowance, a staff of retired non-com- 
missioned officers of good character and 
long service ? 

*Sir E. GREY: No vacancy has oe- 
curred since the present Government 
came into Office, and they have, there- 
fore, not taken any decision in the matter. 


REPAIRS IN ROTTEN ROW. 

Mr. A.CHAMBERLAIN (Worecester- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether his attention 
has been called to the repairs now being 
earried out in Rotten Row ; and whether 
he will cause them to be deferred until 
after the House rises for the Autumn 
Recess ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): The repairs being 
earried on in Rotten Row cannot be 
altogether deferred until after the rising 
of the House for the Autumn Recess 
without inconvenience and increase of 
expense, but they will be carried out with 
the least possible inconvenience to those 
using the Row. 


THE ANGORA PRISONERS. 
Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he is aware that the 
remaining 58 Armenian prisoners at 
Angora were accused in the same way as 
Professors Thoumaian and Kayayan, by 
means of forged documents and false 
witnesses, and that their fate will be 
terrible unless influence is brought to 
bear on the Porte ; and what steps Her 
Majesty's Government are taking to pre- 

vent this frightful abuse of justice 7 
*Sin E. GREY: The Turkish Go- 
vernment have promised to supply the 
procés-verbaux of the trials to Her 


Mr. Mundella 
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Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople, 
and until they are received I can express 
no further opinion on the matter, 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that large 
numbers of prisoners have been sent to 
Siberia without any documents, forged or 
otherwise ; without any witnesses, false 
or otherwise; that their fate will be 
terrible ; and what steps is he taking to 
prevent this frightful abuse of justice ¢ 

*Sir E. GREY : I cannot answer that 
question. Doubtless the hon. Member 
has information at his own disposal which 
he thinks justifies him in putting the 
question. 


SWAZILAND. 

Sim R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether it is true that, as distinguished 
from Protectorate, the British share of 
protective obligations towards Swaziland, 
its Chief and people, is being relin- 
quished 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
I very much regret that I cannot make a 
definite statement on the whole subject ; 
but as regards the question of the hon. 
Baronet, I may say at once that no 
arrangement in regard to the future 
government of the Swazis will be come to 
which will not involve the full and free 
assent of the Swazi nation. 


THE ASSAM TEA GARDENS, 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banft- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the 
attention of the Secretary of State for 
India has been drawn to a recent Judg- 
ment delivered by Justices Prinsep and 
Trevelyan, of the Caleutta High Court, 
in the case of George Murray, manager 
of a tea garden at Rangamati, who 
appealed against the decision of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri, con- 
vieting him under Sections 341 and 342 
(wrongful confinement) of the Indian 
Penal Code, and sentencing him to one 
month simple imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs.500 ; whether the Secretary of State 
has observed that the Judges, in uphold- 
ing the conviction, remarked that the 
evidence shows that particularly the 
coolies employed on this tea garden were 
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always in a state of durance ; when off | 
work they were kept within a guarded | 
enclosure, and even when they were at | 
work on the tea garden they were 
watched by guards, that the manager 
dealt with his labourers in such a manner 
as completely to deprive them of any 
freedom of action, and thus practically 
reduce them for the term of their engage- 
ments to a state of slavery, that Mr. 
Murray had the assistance of the police, 
and that the circumstances of this case 
go to show the necessity for efficient in- 
spection of the gardens ; and whether, 
looking to the state of affairs disclosed by 
this Judgment, the Secretary of State will 
order a full and independent inquiry into 
the present condition of the coolies in 
Assam, and the working of the system 
under which their labour is obtained for 
the planters ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: (1 and 2.) Yes, 
Sir. The attention of the Secretary of 
State has been drawn to the report of 
the Judgment referred to in the question, 
which relates to a garden situated not 
in Assam, but in the Dooars, where the 
Inland Emigration Acts are not in force. 
Full provision is made by these Acts for 
the efficient inspection of tea gardens and 
for the lodgment of complaints by coolies 
in districts where they are in operation. 
(3.) The condition of the coolies in 
Assam has recently been the subject of a 
protracted investigation by the Govern- 
ment of India; and certain Amendments 
of the Inland Emigration Act have con- 
sequently been passed by the Legislative 
Council. The general result of the in- 
vestigation has, however, been to show 
that the condition of the labourers on tea 
gardens is superior to that of the masses 
in the districts from which they emigrate. 
It does not appear to the Secretary of , 
State that it is necessary at present to 
have another inquiry ; but the attention of 
the Government will be called, in refer- 
ence to this case, to the necessity of 
enforcing a thoroughly efficient inspee- 
tion. If any breach of the law is com- 
mitted by interference with the liberty of 
the coolies, either in Assam or elsewhere, 
the offender, us shown by the result of 
the case referred to in my hon. Friend’s 
question, is liable to conviction and 
punishment. 

Sir J. GORST: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman have any objection to lay on | 
the Table the recent meni 
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about the Assam Tea Gardens and the 
alterations in the laws regulating them 
made in consequence of it ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: No, Sir; there is 
no objection. 


THE LISNAGOON RIOTS. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S.): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the police have made 
any Report of riotous proceedings on the 
l4th and 17th July at Lisnagoon, near 
Cootehill, in the County of Cavan; and 
if he ean state whether any arrests were 
made or summonses issued in connection 
with the affray 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: On the 3rd _ in- 
stant, in reply to a question addressed to 
me by the hon, and learned Member for 
North Fermanagh, I referred to the facts 
connected with the disturbances at Lis- 
nagoon on the 17th July, which were 
promptly reported upon by the police, 
and further stated that the names of the 
ringleaders on this occasion had been 
taken, and that the question of a prose- 
cution was under consideration. Directions 
to this end are now about to be issued to 
the police. With regard to the alleged 
riotous proceedings of the 14th July, I 
am informed that all that occurred on 
that date was that the workmen were 
cheered by about 25 persons and that the 
affair was insignificant. 


THE PROGRESS OF INDIA, 


Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India why the State- 
ment exhibiting the Progress of India, 
for 1891-2 (28th Number), has not been 
presented to Parliament, that for 1890— 
91 bearing date 24th May, 1892, and 
that for 1889-90 bearing date 15th May, 
1891 +? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL : The forthcoming 
Statement exhibiting the moral and 
material progress of India will, accord- 
ing to previous custom, review the pro- 
gress of the past 10 years. It therefore 


takes longer to prepare than the usual 


It will be presented 


yearly Statements. 
after the end of 


to Parliament soon 
December next. 
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THE FFRWYD DISASTER. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he has received 
any intelligence as to the cause of the 
disaster at the Ffrwyd Colliery, near 
Wrexham ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I have received the 
following telegram from Her Majesty’s 
Iuspector with reference to Ffrwyd 
Colliery :— 

“I have no information as to the disaster at 
Ffrwyd Colliery beyond what has appeared in 
the Press. No one was injured ; consequently 
no Report has been made to me.” 


COOLIE LABOUR IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Mr. A. SMITH (Christchureh) : In 
the absence of the hon. Member for the 
Widnes Division of South-West Lanca- 
shire I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether Surgeon- 
Major Deane Comins, Protector of Emi- 
grants at Calcutta, was instructed by the 
Government of India in the early part 
of the year 1891 to proceed on an official 
visit to the British and Foreign Colonies 
in the West Indies, and to report upon 
the condition of the coolie immigrants in 
those Colonies ; whether, as the result of 
repeated applications to Her Majesty's 
Government, the Government of India 
telegraphed to the India Office on the 
5th April, 1893, that Dr. Comins’ Re- 
ports were nearly ready, and that no 
time would be lost in sending them on 
receipt ; and whether the Reports have 
yet been received and transmitted by the 
Government of India to the Secretary of 
State; and, if not, what is the reason of 
the delay which has occurred in connec- 
tion with them ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: Surgeon-Major 
Deane Comins, Protector of Emigrants 
at Caleutta, was instructed by the Go- 
vernment of India in the early part of 
the year 1891 to proceed on an official 
visit to the British and Foreign Colonies 
in the West Indies, and to report upon 
the condition of the coolie immigrants in 
those Colonies. On April 15 last the 
Government of India telegraphed that 
the Reports on the West Indies were 
promised at the end of the following 
month, and that no time would be lost in 
sending them on receipt. The Reports 
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have not yet been received by the Secre- 
tary of State. The delay has been 
vaused by Dr. Comins’ duties as In- 
spector General of Gaols leaving him 
little leisure for the preparation of his 
Reports. 

Mr. A. SMITH: Will the hon. 
Gentleman press for the early production 
of this Report ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: Yes, Sir; inti- 
mation has been sent already to the effeet 
that it is desirable to have it as soon as 
possible. I have no doubt it will be 
ready shortly. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL, 
Sir A. HAYTER (Walsall): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether it is the intention of the 
Government to deal with the Despateh 
received to-day from Lord Lansdowne, 
the Viceroy of India; and whether the 
India Office is going to modify the 
Madras and Bombay Armies Bill in con- 
formity with the views expressed by the 

Viceroy ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I have had no 
opportunity of consulting the Secretary 
of State since the Despatch was received. 
The views of the Government of India 
will be carefully weighed, and I may 
add that they are in consonance with those 
favoured by the Secretary of State, who 
only consented rather reluctantly to an 
alteration in the Bill in order that it 
might pass through another place. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 428.) 
CONSIDERATION, [FIFTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 
Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): When I was addressing the House 
last night in support of the clause stand- 
ing in my name, I intimated that I should 
not deem it necessary to deal with the 
subject at any length, because it is a 
very simple matter, exciting no Party 
feeling and no Party passion, and being 
put forward in the interest of no one 
section. The facility of enabling a 
Minister to pass from one branch of the 
Legislature has many advantages, and it 
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has been found to be extremely useful 
in other countries. Although the system 
isnot in force in this country, it is not 
unknown in some of our colonies. It is 
practised at the Cape of Good Hope 
without any loss or disadvantage—on 
the contrary, with much practical gain. 
In this country the experience of hon. 
Members must have made them conscious 
that if this power existed in this country 
cases would often arise when it would be 
of great advantage if a Minister were 
enabled to accompany his Bill from one 
branch of the Legislature to another, this 
Minister, of course, being the most com- 
petent person in the advocacy of his 
Bill. Take, for example, the Bill which 
is now under discussion. Everyone is 
conscious of the advantage which would 
accrue to the advocacy of the Bill in the 
other House of Parliament if it could be 
accompanied by its author, the principal 
constructor of the measure. Without 
any disrespect to the noble Lords, I may 
say that if the Prime Minister were 
enabled to advoeate the Bill in the Upper 
House he would, to use a popular phrase, 
make their Lordships “sit up.” I think, 
also, that the House has enjoyed some 
experience occasionally in the past when 
it might have been useful to have had a 
Minister from another place. I do not 
refer to the preseut Under Seeretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, who has dis- 
charged his duties with remarkable 
ability ; but I have known some inarti- 
culate Under Secretaries for Foreign 
Affairs who have not given the House 
that complete advantage in expressing 
the views and the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the day—inuformation which 
might have been obtained if the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had himself been 
enabled to come to the Lower House to 
expound the Government policy himself. 
I admit, of course, that the business of 
the Government Departments is so great 
that it has been found necessary to double 
the political officers; but I would now 
impress on the Government the pro- 
priety of considering this question apart, 
and with reference to the circumstances 
of Ireland itself. If the Irish Govern- 
ment are to be required to have an officer 
in each branch of the Legislature to 
answer for the particular Department 
for which he is responsible _ it 


will be necessary to have more officers 
than 


would otherwise be required. 
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If this scheme were carried out there 
would be some officer responsible for the 
administration of law and justice in 
Ireland. How great would the ad- 
vantage be to the conduct of affairs in 
Ireland if that officer could pass from 
one House to the other, and vindicate 
the conduct of his Department against 


any charge that might be brought 
against it! The responsible person 


would be able to reply to any attack 
that was made upon him in the discharge 
of his functions. It could not be the 
object of the Prime Minister to make an 
unnecessary number of officers of the 
Irish Government. He was at a loss to 
discover any argument against this pro- 
posal. It might be suggested that it 
would, perhaps, give too much authority 
to the Executive Government as against 
the Legislature. That might be true if 
the Executive Government oceupied the 
position that they did in Germany, 
where the officers did not hold their 
offices simply at the pleasure of the 
Representative Body ; but in the Parlia- 
mentary system initiated in this Bill, 
and which was proposed to be given to 
Ireland, the Members of the Executive 
Committee were to hold Office at the 
pleasure and according to the determina- 
tion of the Legislature itself. ‘The pro- 
posal would not make them subservient 
to the Executive (Government. It 
seemed to him that his proposal was of 
a thoroughly practical character, and he 
submitted it to the Prime Minister with 
some hope that it would receive favour- 
able consideration at his hands. Of 
course, things did not always appear the 
same to different observers: but he 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was prepared even to stretch a 
point to accommodate critics, He 
(Mr. Courtney) submitted, as to his 
proposal, that it would be really valuable 
in the administration of the Government 
in Ireland; that it would largely assist 
that economy which the right hon, 
Gentleman had at heart in arranging for 
the Irish Government ; and that it would 
make the conduct of affairs more easy, 
rapid, and satisfactory to all concerned 


than would be the case if it were 
rejected, 
Clause (Attendance of Member of 


Executive in Legislature,)—( Mr. Court- 
ney,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a_ second 
time.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) (who was very im- 
perfectly heard) said, the right hon. 
Member understood him to be willing to 
give impartial consideration to reasonable 
proposals for the amendment of the Bill, 
implying that the present Amendment 
was a reasonable matter. Well, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) did not intend to discuss 
this proposal on its merits. He differed 
from his right hon. Friend in thinking 
that it was a very simple matter, for he 
considered it was a large question upon 
which much might be said on the one 
side and the other. Speaking for him- 
self, he could only say that it would 
have taken a great deal to induce him 
at any period of his life to address that 
House in any other capacity than that of 
a Representative. The House should 
give attention to any strong feeling that 
might be entertained by the Irish Mem- 
bers on the subject. In his opinion, the 
question was one wholly and solely for 
the consideration of the Irish Legislature. 
This was not a question of the constitu- 
tion of the Irish Legislature, or of its 
composition; and, even if it were, it 
would be within the power of that 
Legislature to deal with it after 
a short term of years. There was 
an example which proved distinctly 
that that was so. Nothing could be 
more rigid than the manner in which 
Congress was absolutely precluded by the 
Constitution of the United States from 
altering that Constitution. That was 
absolutely excluded from it, and yet it 
had been thought convenient to introduce 
a provision of this kind. His right hon. 
Friend was, of course, quite justified in 
deriving all the sanction that he could 
from foreign practice ; but he was liable 
to be met by the objection that it was 
contrary to British practice. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) must repeat that this was a 
matter which, beyond all doubt or ques- 
tion, lay in the power of the Irish Legis- 
lature. If it did not, there might be 
some ground for obliging them to deal 
with it in the House. But were it so, 
he should be inclined to say that he 
would very much rather have the matter 
considered at large, and with reference to 
the exigencies of this country as well as 
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of Ireland, than make a random experi- 
ment in Ireland only. But his present 
ground was that there could be no doubt 
that this was a matter for the considera- 
tion of the Irish Legislature. It was a 
matter exclusively Irish, and therefore 
the doctrine of the Government was to 
leave it to the discretion of the Irish 
Legislature, and the Irish Legislature 
alone, subject, of course, to proper Con- 
stitutional safeguards. He could not 
consent to the introduction of the clause 
into the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR could not help 
regretting that the Prime Minister had 
not gone into the merits of this question, 
because he was quite sure that what he 
could have laid before the House would 
have been of extreme interest with refer- 
ence to Constitutional practice and proce- 
dure. He could not, however, blame 
the right hon. Gentleman for the line he 
had taken under the circumstances. The 
right hon. Gentleman held that it would 
be in the power of the Irish Legislature 
to carry out this reform, and that it ought 
to be left to that Legislature to determine 
what course should be pursued. The 
British practice was not, in his opinion, 
really a proper analogy in the case of a 
new Constitution; and while he must 
concur in the observations that in our 
historic House of Commons and House 
of Lords any change which permitted 
Members of one House to go and speak 
in the other, to which they did not belong, 
would, indeed, be a great and doubtful 
innovation. He did not know what 
effect would be produced if the Prime 
Minister were permitted to give the 
benefit of his eloquence to the House of 
Lords. It might have far-reaching and 
startling consequences, and, for his part, 
he should be sorry to sanction so im- 
portant an innovation, But when they 
were considering from the beginning a 
new system in which there was to be a 
Second Chamber, which, whether better 
or worse, at all events bore no resem- 
blance to an Hereditary Chamber, the 
state of things had no resemblance to 
our historical Houses of Parliament ; and 
he thought the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin (Mr, Courtney) had made out an 
overwhelming case, both on grounds of 
economy and administrative expediency, 
for permitting a Minister to defend in 
either House where his acts or the policy 
of the Cabinet of which he formed a part 
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might be attacked the Department for 
which he might be specially responsible. 
If, however, it were generally accepted 
by the Legal Authorities in the House 
that the Prime Minister was right in his 
interpretation of the Home Rule Bill, 
and that the Irish Legislature, if ever it 
was called into existence, would have 
power to carry out this reform on its 
own motion, he would not advise his 
right hon. Friend opposite to take the 
sense of the House upon his proposal. 
If, however, that was not the view of the 
Legal Authorities, and it was necessary 
to give these powers to carry out the 
object which had been explained, he 
hoped his right hon. Friend would press 
his Motion to a Division. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, they were all agreed that this 
was a matter on which they should defer 
to the feelings of the Irish Members : 
but, in the absence of any expression of 
opinion on their part, he thought it was 
the duty of the House to consider what 
plan would work best on the whole, so 
far as the future government of Ireland 
was concerned. It was perfeetly true 
that the Irish Parliament might adopt 
this plan if they liked, and it was equally 
true that if the House passed the clause 
it would be in their power to do away 
with it if they chose. But the Irish 
Parliament, when it first came into ex- 
istence, would have an immense number 
of pressing matters before it, and it was 
unlikely that it would be able to find time 
for a considerable period to discuss 
matters of this kind. If, therefore, the 
House were of opinion that it weuld be 
for the advantage and better government 
of Ireland that this principle should exist, 
surely this was the time to adopt it. The 
Irish Legislature should be started under 
the most favourable conditions. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
who objected to this Proviso, said that, 
although the experience of other coun- 
tries could be quoted in its favour, on the 
other hand, our own experience was 
against it. But the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin had shown 
that that was not entirely the case. He 
had shown that, on the contrary, in some 
of our Colonies which approached most 
nearly to the constitution of the Irish 
Legislature, this plan was in operation, 
and was allowed to continue in operation. 
Therefore, they might reasonably con- 
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clude that it had been found to be of ad- 
vantage. There was an additional reason 
why the proposed system might be of 
advantage in Ireland, although it was 
not of advantage in this country. Our 
House of Commons and House of Lords 
were large bodies, and it was, therefore, 
reasonable to conclude that gentlemen 
could be found within them fully quali- 
fied to represent all the great Depart- 
ments. But where bodies were smaller, 
as in many of the Colonial Governing 
Bodies, it was often convenient to allow 
Ministers to go from one Chamber to the 
other. In the absence of expressed 
opinions on the part of the Irish Mem- 
bers, or from Ireland, surely they had to 
consider what was the best form for the 
future Government of Ireland. This 
was not a Party question, and the right 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the 
Amendment and many hon. Members 
felt that the right hon. Gentleman, in 
moving the Amendment, had only been 
anxious, not to advance the interests of 
any political Party, but to advance the 
interests of the Irish Legislature gene- 
rally. He regretted that the Prime 
Minister did not see his way to accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
do not rise for the purpose of saying 
anything as to the clause; but I rise 
to say something about the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill. There is no reason 
why we should not deal with that, and 
I do think that upon that subject, and 
also on the subject of vaccination, we 
should be enlightened from the Unionist 
Benches. 

Question put, and negatived, 


*Viscount WOLMER rose to move in 
page 5, after Clause 9, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Boundary Commissioners.) 

“The following persons, that is to say, of 
whom not less than three shall be a quorim, 
shall be appointed Boundary Commissioners for 
freiand, and they shall immediately after the 
passing of this Act proceed by themselves, or by 
Assistant Commissioners appointed by them, to 
inquire into the existing boundaries of every 
borough or division of a borough and county or 
division of a county in Izeland, and they shall 
with all practicable despatch report to one of 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State 
how those boundaries may be best re-adjusted, 
s» that the total number of Members returned 
to Parliament from Ireland shal! be 80, and so 
that the population in each group of boroughs, 
borough, or division of a borough, group of 
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counties, county, or division of a county, return- 
ing one Member to servein Parliament shall be 
as far as possible equalised, and their report 
shall be laid before Parliament. It shall bethe 
duty of the above-mentioned, one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, todraw 
up a scheme to give effect to the report of the 
said Boundary Commissioners, which shall be 
forthwith laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
if Parliament is then sitting, or, if Parliament 
be not then sitting. within three weeks after 
the begirning of the next Session of Parliament; 
and if such scheme has lain before Parliament 
for not less than two months during the same 
Session, then, unless an Address has been pre- 
sented within such two months by one or other 
of the Houses of Parliament praying Her 
Majesty to withhold Her consent from such 
scheme, or any part thereof, it shall be lawful 
for Her Majesty by Order in Council to declare 
Her approbation of such scheme, or any part 
thereof, to which such Address does not relate. 
Nothing in this section shall affect the 
boundaries of boroughs or counties returning 
Members to serve in the Irish Legislature.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I would eall 
attention to the fact that the question of 
the Boundary Commission has been con- 
sidered, both with reference to single- 
Member constituencies and proportional 
representat.on—I understand that some- 
thing has passed between the noble 
Lord, or another hon. Member, and the 
Government ; and the Government 
have expressed their intention to 
bring up an Amendment later on. 
Perhaps the Government will now state 
what is their intention. In any case, I 
do not think the noble Lord can bring 
forward the question of Boundary Com- 
missioners at this stage with reference 
either to single-Member constituencies or 
proportional representation, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
glad, Sir, that vou have drawn the dis- 
tinction between the two questions. I 
do not think, upon an examination of 
what it would involve in future pro- 
ceedings, that the Government could 
accept the clause enacting a Boundary 
Commission in the present Act. When 
I spoke of a contingent willingness—I 
will not say desire—on the part of the 
Government to entertain the question of 
single-Member constituencies, I referred 
to the method of proceeding by Order in 
Council, subject to the power of inter- 
cepting the operation of the Order by 
Parliamentary intervention, as the mode 
hy which the whole subject could be 
hantled. No doubt, that proceeding 
would involve something in the nature of 
2 Boundary Commission ; but it would 
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have a very limited operation indeed. I 
think that the cases in the whole of 
Ireland in which the Commissioners 
would have to act is only 10, and if any- 
thing were done I think it ought to be 
by Order in Council checked by the 
power of Parliamentary intervention. 
As has been stated by you, Sir, the ques- 
tion of the Boundary Commission has 
been disposed of, and the Government 
are not disposed to revive it. The more 
important question is that of single- 
Member constituencies. I am anxious 
to be well understood upon this question, 
though I am conscious that it would be 
contrary to the spirit of the Orders of 
the House, even if I were permitted to 
do it by indulgence, to enter upon a vin- 
dication of the Schedule. Therefore, I 
will not do that further than to state 
what the intentions of the Government 
have been, and what their beliefis. I at 
once admit that if it could be proved 
upon a discussion of the Schedule that it 
Was unjust as between Nationalists and 
Unionists, not only would a very grave 
charge of indiscretion and neglect be 
made good against the Government, but 
likewise a very strong case would have 
been made out for a compulsory reetifi- 
cation, at whatever cost of time, of that 
error. We are under a very strong belief 
that there is no foundation whatever for 
that charge. We may be wrong, but our 
belief is that the distribution of the 80 
Members under their Schedule with the 
constituencies voting in a lump would be 
a more favourable division to the Unionist 
Party, compared with their present pro- 
portion, than the single-Member system, 
with the single exception, I admit, of the 
provision made with regard to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. I am not referring to 
that, but am only speaking of the town 
and county divisions. That being so, 
we, from our point of view, entirely throw 
aside that consideration of unfairness. 
We have to consider that, while 
there are a multitude of questions 
upon which various constituencies in 
England are divided—in one constituency 
there is a strong Temperance Party, in 
another there is a strong opinion in favour 
of Parish Councils, and so on—that is not 
so in Ireland. There the one division at 
present is that between Nationalists and 
Unionists, and that is one upon which I 
frankly admit that the Government are 
under a primary obligation to do nothing 
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less than justice to the minority. Then, 
I proceed upon the assumption that the 
real question before us is not that of 
justice between party and party, which I 
understand to be provided for, but is a 
question of the merits of single-Member 
constituencies. That is not an important 
question at all. How do we stand with 
regard to business? We stand laden 
with difficulties of every kind, and it is as 
much as we can possibly hope for that, 
during the time that remains to us, we 
shall be able to deal with the Bill as it 
stands, and to deal with the Bill 
effectively in our legislative® capacity is 
what the Government consider to be their 
primary and absolute duty. Very well, 

iu I arrive at this point—that we are 
not in a position to accept the introduc- 
tion of any subject which will seriously 
or appreciably add to the amount of de- 
bateable ground which still, unfortunately, 
remains to be traversed. We could not 
declare ourselves prepared to deal with 
the question of single-Member consti- 
tuencies, even if we agreed to the clause 
the noble Lord has put down. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I invited the Go- 
vernment to state what they proposed to 
do. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes, 
Sir; I began, I admit, by stating what we 
could not do. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think it 
would be in Order for the right hon. 
Gentleman to discuss the question of the 
Schedule now, but it is in his power to 
say that there would be a period of the 
Bill when he would introduce an Amend- 
ment to carry out the principle of single- 
Member constituencies. Then that would 
be the time to consider the matter as 
against the Schedule as it stands at pre- 
sent. Everything beyond that would be 
out of Order. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
stated what I could not do, and I have 
just arrived at the point when I would 
state what I would do. The Government 
cannot bind themselves to introduce a 
provision for single-Membered consti- 
tuencies; but we consider it a matter on 
which we might be able to agree through 
friendly communications. I do not wish 
to bind anyone on any other subject, or 
to say—* Because we have entered into 
friendly communications on _ single- 
Member constituencies, we therefore ex- 
pect you to abate your hostility to the 
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Bill.” Hon. and right hon. Members 
might come into these communications on 
this one separate and limited subject, and, 
at the same time, remain free to pursue 
the course they have taken on the Bill as 
a whole. The real question is whether 
the advantage of single-Member consti- 
tuencies is such as to induce hon. Mem- 
bers to enter into these communications ? 
We have had examples of the value of 
these communications on a larger scale 
in former years. I know we cannot hope 
to return to those happy times; but if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite think they can 
do this, and if we do enter into such 
communication, it will be a matter of 
honour to see that gentlemen are not 
placed in difficulty at a subsequent stage, 
but the Government will make such pro- 
vision that there shall be no technical 
obstacle to prevent the insertion of the 
plan. That is the only way in which the 
Government can see an opening for 
possible dealing with the question of 
single-Member constituencies. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would be 
quite out of Order if I were to deal with 
that part of the interesting and useful 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
which touches upon the Schedules. I 
would only say that what he has stated 
as to the importance which attaches to 
the fairness of this Schedule conclusively 
shows that we shall have an opportunity 
of discussing these matters in detail. I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the Government, though they 
do not pledge themselves to any such 
policy, are prepared to consider and 
discuss a scheme whereby single-Member 
constituencies will be substituted for the 
plan in the Schedule, and in which 
Boundary Commissioners will have to be 
appointed—not in the manner proposed 
in the clause of my noble Friend, but by 
Order in Council. I believe there are 
precedents for such appointments, and 
for their being subject to Parliamentary 
supervision. That being the proposal, 
it appears to me there is little difference 
between the scheme the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is prepared to discuss in a friendly 
spirit and that of my noble Friend ; and 
I would therefore ask you, Sir, on what 
part of the Bill can the scheme which 
may result from such friendly discussion 
be introduced, and if my noble Friend is 
out of Order how can the clause em- 
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bodying such a scheme be introduced at 
any later stage of the Bill ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That difficulty oc- 
eurred to me whilst the right hon, Gen- 
tleman was speaking. Of course, if I 
rule the noble Lord out of Order in now 
discussing the question of a Boundary 
Commission to carry out single-Member 
constituencies, I shall have to give the 
same ruling in regard to the Boundary 
Commission which the Government 
indicate that they may possibly 
propose to the House. Of course, any 
difficulty may be got over by recom- 
mitting the Bill for the purpose of dealing 
with Boundary Commissioners. That 
would be a complete answer to the ques- 
tion of Order; but unless it is shown to me 
that the possible scheme of the Govern- 
ment would differ from the boundary 
scheme in the clause of the noble Lord, if 
I rule the latter out of Order I should be 
bound so to rule the former. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
cousidered the to 
avoid runuing any risk of betraying hon. 
Geutlemen opposite into a false position. 
We have already decided that there shall 
be no Boundary Commission by enact- 
ment: but we have in view a possible re- 
committal of the Bill for a limited pur- 
pose by general consent, when I say it 


now 


sO as 


circumstances 


would be an absolute obligation on the 
part of the Government to take care 


that hon. Gentlemen are not tripped up 
by any difficulty of form. 

‘Mr. SPEAKER: The distinction 
my miud is very tine between appointing 
Boundary Commissioners under the Bill 
proceeding by Order in Council, 
because I imagine the Commissioners 
would be named by Order in Council in 
any case. The point is ene on which I 
should not like to commit myself to a 
final opinion without further considera- 
tion. But, as I have said, any difficulty 
would be got over by re-committing the 
Bill, supposing any difficulty arose. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
course, perhaps, would be for my noble 
Friend to re-cast his clause, substituting 
appoiutment by Order in Couneil by 
Her Majesty for the proposal in the Bill. 
It would then be open for you, Sir, to 
determine whether that or is not in 
Order, and give time to consider the pro- 
posal the Government have made, 

Sir’ J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said that on the point of Order, 
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supposing the House on the 9th clause 
were to resolve that each constituency 
named in the Schedule should return one 
Member to represent Ireland in Parlia- 
ment, would is not be in Order afterwards 
to amend the Schedule by stating, for 
example, that the County of Cork should 
contain three divisions such as Her 
Majesty should hereafter by Order in 
Council appoint, if necessary inserting a 
provision to the effect that the Order in 
Council should lie on the Table of the 

House like an Edueation Order ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That would take 
the Boundary Commissioners out of ap- 
pointment by this House. I think that 
course might be adopted. 

*Viscount WOLMER asked whether 
it would be in Order if he omitted that 
part of his clause which dealt with the 
Boundary Commissioners and proceeded 
with that which required the Secretary 
of State to prepare a scheme for one 
Member constituencies (leaving the Go- 
vernment to appoint the Boundary Com- 
missioners in their own way), and 
provided the machinery for carrying the 
| scheme out ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I should 
not object to the re-casting of the clause, 
but not until notice has been given. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
noble Lord could do what, he suggests 
now, because it would amount to the in- 
troduction of a new and that 
would require notice. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
asked at what stage of the Bill would the 
Government plan be placed before Mem- 





clause, 





| bers ? 

Mr W. FE. GLADSTONE: The 
mode of proceeding I should propose 
ought to be made intelligible by the re- 
ference I made to the year 1885. When 
I spoke of general consent I meant 
general consent of the same kind as that 
arrived at in 1885. That would depend 
upon communications, and upon the 
possibility of arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Sir H. JAMES: What I wished to 
know was whether we should have any 
outlines of the plan before we arrived at 
Clause 9, or whether the plan was to be 
outside this Bill as the Redistribution 
Bill of 1885 was outside the Franchise 
Bill of 18847 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No. 
My opinion is that we might very easily 
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ascertain whether we agreed or differed 
before we passed Clause 9. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I do not wish to 
enter into any discussion now. I am 
manifestly in a very peculiar position, as 


the conversation which has _ been 
exchanged between the two Benches 


is technically of a slightly irregular 
character, I only wish to guard myself 
against being a party in any way to an 
agreement. We were taken very much 
by surprise in 1884-5, and certainly we 
claim to retain full liberty of action on the 
present occasion, 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): It is most desirable that 
there should be no misunderstanding, and 
I should, therefore, like it to be distinetly 
understood what the general consent the 
Prime Minister asks for is to have 
reference to, Is there to be a preliminary 
agreement with regard tothe geographical 
constitution of a single-Member district, 
or is there to be no agreement before the 
matter is threshed out in this House? I 
should think it would be very difficult to 
agree beforehand to any kind of plan in 
detail. The right hon. Gentleman will 
himself be as anxious as [ am that the 
matter should be made so clear that there 
should be no misunderstanding either on 
one side or the other when it comes up 
for discussion. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
I have made myself as clear as the case 
admitted by saying that we are unable to 
adopt any scheme which would make an 
appreciable addition to the amount of 
debatable work done in this House. I 
said, however, that the door was not 
wholly shut. If there were a disposition 
to consider the question we might by 
conference ascertain outside these Debates 
whether there was a substantial agree- 
meut, but pray let it be understood that 
we are not at this moment seeking to do 
more than ascertain whether there could 
be any agreement. As to any liberty of 
action of any Member being affected, no 
such thing was contemplated by me. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion 
which the hon. Member for the Bodmin 
Division said was slightly irregular will, 
before long, become of the highest irregu- 
larity. I thought it my duty to permit 
it for the sake of convenience, but there 
will be plenty of time to put down 
Amendments upon the clause, and before 
that time arrives the Government can 
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say what they will do, I do not think 
the subject ought to be discussed any 
longer. 

*Viscount WOLMER proposed, after 
Clause 20, to insert the following 
clause :— 


(Procedure in cases of doubt as to powers of 
Irish Legislature.) 

*“(1) If any question arises as to the powers 
conferred on the Legislature of Lreland under 
this Act in connection with any Bill introduced 
or passed by the two Houses of the Irish 
Legislature, the Lord Lieutenant may refer such 
question to Her Majesty in Council, and there- 
upon the said question shall be forthwith heard 
aml determined by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council constituted as if hearing an 
appeal from a Court in Ireland, 

(2) The decision of Her Majesty in Council 
on any question referred under this section shall 
be final, and a Bill which may be so decided to 
be, or contain a provision, in excess of the 


| powers of the Irish Legislature, shall not be 





assented to by the Lord Lieutenant, and until 
such decision all proceedings on such Bill shall 


be Posty met.” 


He said, that by Clause 20 of the Bill it 
was provided that any Act of the Irish 
Legislature might be submitted to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Couneil 
on the question whether it was invalid as 
being beyond the powers of that Legis- 
lature. ‘The present clause would simply 
enable the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Secretary of State to submit a Bill to the 
Privy Council before it actually became 
an Irish Act. He submitted that this 
provision was necessary and good in 
itself, and that it would tend to avoid 
friction. It seemed to him better 
that a Bill, which, if it became an 
Act, would be invalid and altra vires, 
should be stopped before it became 
an <Aect. Otherwise an Act might 
be declared invalid by the Privy 
Council even possibly many years after 
it had been passed, and the result 
would be that all that had transpired 
under it in the interval would be null and 
void. It was difficult to contemplate 
with equanimity the amount of friction 
which might be caused if such a state of 
things occurred. On the 6th of July the 
Solicitor General opposed an Amendment 
of an analogous character, arguing that 
it was quite without precedent and quite 
irregular and objectionable that any 
speculative question should be submitted 
to the Privy Council. But Clause 20 
of the Bill as it stood empowered the 
Viceroy to make what the Solicitor 
General would call a speculative re- 
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As to its {a much more serious objection than the 
being novel, he would point out that the | one I have already indicated. The clause 
clause was taken almost verbatim from | would introduce a legal tribunal into 
the Bill of 1886. It was, therefore, for | legislative operations whilst those 
the Government to explain why a pro- operations were in progress. 
vision which they thought useful in 1886) *Viscounr WOLMER : There is the 
was now in their eyes objectionable. He | case of Australasia. 
would refer the Solicitor General toa| Mr.J. MORLEY: I have nothing 
remarkably analogous provision in the | todo with that. Iam arguing the ques- 
Act of 1885 for establishing a Federal | tion on the facts of the case we are now 
Council for Australasia. Section 17 of | discussing. The clause would introduce 
that Act empowered the Governor of the | # general tribunal with authority to 
Colony to reserve his assent to a Bill, | advise the Legislature upon legislative 
and to state what he would be prepared | proposals then under discussion. I think 
to assent to, subject to certain Amend-! the noble Lord will see that this, from a 
ments specified by him. He thought the | Constitutional point of view, is a very 
present proposal was much better, and | grave objection. On these and other 
would cause far less friction than the | grounds, which I will not trouble the 
scheme of the Government. | House with, I cannot assent to the 
| proposal. 

Sir H.JAMES said, he would suggest, 
after the remarks of the Chief Se- 
gead the first time. | cretary, that it would be well to omit the 

? : words “introduced or” from the new 

‘ oo and er pcs clause, and to accept the proposal that 
oo ause be read a second) the Lord Lieutenant might obtain the 
time, judicial decision of the Privy Council, as 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror, to whether a measure exceeded the 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- | powers of the Irish Legislature or not, 
upon-Tyne) : The noble Lord represents | after the Bill was passed. He thought 
the new clause as analogous with the | there could be no doubt that some 
provision which was inserted in the Bill | practical difficulty would be found to 


ference to the Privy Council. 





Clause (Procedure in cases of doubt 
as to powers of Irish Legislature,)— 
(Viscount Wolmer,)—brought up, and 


of 1886. | exist in the way of a Parliament with 
Viscount WOLMER : I said it was | limited powers. The difficulty would 
taken almost rerbatim from it. not be of the Parliament, but of the 


Mr. J. MORLEY: But I would | people. The people of Ireland would be 
point out to my noble Friend that there | subject to the laws that were passed by 
is an immense difference between the new | the Irish Parliament, and in their interests 
clause he has undertaken and the clause | and for their protection it was of the 
of the Bill of 1886. The noble Lord is | utmost importance that the validity of 
mistaken in his recollection of that Bill. | every Act passed should be safely estab- 
The 25th clause of the Bill of 1886) lished. He would remind the House 
referred exclusively to Bills passed by | that an effort was made in Committee to 
the Irish Legislature. The noble Lord’s | allow the Lord Lieutenant to give a quali- 
clause goes very much further than that, | fying approval of a Bill—that if he had 
because he proposes that if any question | a doubt as to whether a particular part 
arises in connection with any Bill in- | of it exceeded the powers of the Legis- 
troduced into the Irish Legislature, it | lature he might suspend his action on 
may be referred to the Privy Council. | that portion, but give assent to the other 
This is not an idle distinction on my | portion, That proposal was not accepted. 
part. The effect of this clause would be | By the Bill the Lord Lieutenant would 
to put it in the power of any Member of | be bound, in any case, to give a total 
the Irish Legislature to introduce a Bill | | veto or a total ac -ceptance. Unless some 
for the mere purpose of raising a specific | provision of the kind proposed was 
question, and obtaining the decision of | adopted the subject might be placed in a 
the Privy Council upon it. I do not | very great difficulty with regard to any 
wish to press the noble Lord too hard, | Act passed by the Legislature, for he 
but he has inadvertently misrepresented | would have no opportunity, before acting 
the clause of the Bill of 1886. There is| under it, of ascertaining whether the 
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measure was ultra vires or not. It 
might be said that anyone having doubt 
of the validity of an Act might test it by 
a legal suit ; but was it right or just that 
they should throw such a burden on the 
subject ? It was certainly the duty of a 
Government and Legislature to see that, 
when a Statute was passed, the burden 
and cost of contesting it should not be 
thrown on the subject. Why should 
not the Lord Lieutenant, who was 
primarily liable and responsible, be 
entitled to take the judicial advice of the 
Privy Council as to whether a Bill was 
ultra vires or not, before he gave his 
assent to it, instead of giving his assent 
and leaving the subject to contest the 
matter ? Clause 20 was insufficient to 
meet the difficulty, because before a 
judicial decision could be obtained under 
that arrangement many acts might have 
been done under the Statute, and these 
might possibly turn out to have been 
illegal. All difficulty and injustice, how- 
ever, would be avoided if the Lord 
Lieutenant were permitted to take the 
judicial advice of the Council before a 
Statute was finally passed. He would 
hope no undue burden would be placed 
upon Irish subjects by the Irish Legis- 
lature legislating ou Irish questions ; 
but his suggestion was, he thought, well 
advised, and perhaps it would be con- 
sidered whether it could be adopted, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, it 
was quite evident that the new clause as 
it stood on the Paper would not bear 
discussion for a moment. If the Lord 
Lieutenant had the power cast upon him 
of considering whether any Bill intro- 
duced was beyond the powers of the 
Legislature or not, he would have to 
become the critie of all the proceedings 
of the Irish Parliament, and it was 
evident that if, in virtue of this function, 
he were to interrupt the proceedings of 
either Chamber in order to obtain a 
judicial decision on Bills introduced, a 
state of affairs would be brought about 
which existed in no other country. It 
would certainly produce great difficulty 
and disorder if the Legislature were to be 
interrupted in that way. That part of 
the new clause, however, seemed to have 
been abandoned, and now the proposal 
was that after a Bill had been passed the 
Lord Lieutenant, instead of proceeding 
to give the Royal Assent to it, should 
first have the power to refer it, if he 
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desired, to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. He submitted that 
if any Act was passed by the Irish 
Legislature which was ultra vires, and 
which materially affected any interest, 
the question could speedily be tested 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): How ? 


Mr. SEXTON said, it could be done 
by some person who was affected by 
the Act testing it in the Courts. 
He did not think it was a very great 
misfortune to add one more to the many 
questions in which an individual had to 
maintain his rights at law, as to testing 
whether a Statute was valid, or repelling 
unjust infraction by the Act. It did not 
add to the burdens of the subject to so 
look after his rights. He presumed that 
in the case of any Act passed the ques- 
tion would be speedily raised whether it 
was ultra vires; and when once the ques- 
tion was raised, operations under the 
Act would be suspended until the validity 
of the Statute was determined. On the 
other hand, if the new clause were 
adopted, it would effect a very unfortu- 
nate change in the functions and position 
of the Lord Lieutenant, because by the 
structure of the Bill he was bound, un- 
less he received instructions from the 
Imperial Government, to take the advice 
of the Irish Executive Council in regard 
to withholding or giving the Royal 
Assent. If the Lord Lieutenant, instead 
of acting on that plain rule and confining 
himself to his Ministerial functions, were 
‘alled upon to form a preliminvary or ten- 
tative judgment of his own as to whether 
a Bill just passed was beyond the powers 
of the Legislature or not, and in virtue 
of that referred the Bill to the Privy 
Council instead of giving his assent to it, 
he did not think it would be possible to 
preserve harmonious action between the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Irish Privy Council. It 
would draw him away from his proper 
functions to bring him into conflict with 
those officers who were appointed to 
assist him and advise him. After a Bill 
was passed, which was not considered, 
perhaps, a proper Bill, the Lord Lieute- 
nant should be left simply to confirm the 
will of the Privy Council in regard to 
assent or withholding assent, unless, of 
course, he received instructions from the 
Imperial Cabinet. Otherwise, it was 
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obvious, he thought, that there was an 
impossibility of a speedy settlement. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, it was pro- 
vided by Clause 20 that the Lord Lieute- 
nant or the Secretary of State should be 
the only person who, in the public 
interest, should take steps to speedily 
determine whether any Act passed by 
the Irish Legislature was beyond its 
power, or had been improperly passed. 
The initiative lay with them and not with 
the private individual, as the hon. 
Member for North Kerry supposed. 

Mr. SEXTON : Sub-section 3. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the hon. 
Member referred him to Sub-section 3; 
but he would like to ask what remedy 
a private individual would have if an 
Act were passed that might deprive him 
of liberty or property without due pro- 
cess of law? Of course, an individual 
might petition the Queen, or write to the 
newspapers on the subject, but that was 
not a judicial proceeding ; and he would 
have no power to raise the question 
judicially in a direct manner so that it 
could be tried by the Exchequer 
Judges in the first instance and remitted 
on appeal to the Privy Council. 
He would have no power iu that respect 
at all. In that particular this provision 
differed from the provisions of the 
American Constitution and judicial 
system, which allowed the individual 
to raise such questions, What was 
the law in the United States? Why 
that Statutes enacted by States, or 
passed by Congress, might be subjected to 
judicial scrutiny at the suit of an indi- 
vidual, and set aside if found to be at 
rariance with the higher organie law. 
There was no such provision in this Bill. 
He would press upon the Solicitor 
General (Sir J. Rigby) that he should 
tell them whether, in his opinion as a 
lawyer, Sub-section 3 of Clause 20 
would enable and authorise an individual 
who was dissatisfied with an Act of the 
Irish Legislature on the ground of its 
alleged invalidity to bring the question 
promptly and directly, as opposed to in- 
cidentally—it could, of course, be raised 
incidentally —before the Privy Council ? 
There were other learned Gentlemen in 
the House whose opinions they would 
like to hear upon the subject. If the 
sub-section would give no remedy to the 
individual, even in an informal way, to 
question the validity of an Act of the 
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Irish Legislature, it was all the more 
necessary that this Amendment should 
be made to give a wider power in relation 
to the question of considering Bills. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) said it would 
be in the power of the individual to call 
attention to a Bill, and that it could then 
be referred to the Privy Council for deter- 
mination on the question of validity. He 
(Mr. Bolton) denied that. He would most 
strongly appeal to the Solicitor General 
to explain the bearing of the sub-section, 
if he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Kerry. It was to be remembered 
that when an Act passed people pro- 
ceeded under it ; but under the new Irish 
Constitution, suddenly, in some lawsuit 
between private individuals, it might be 
decided that the Act was invalid, and all 
the transactions under it would then be 
more or less affected. Very great risk’ 
therefore, was incurred, and he thought 
there was great necessity for some such 
provision as this now proposed to enable 
Bills to be fully considered, and con- 
sidered judicially, before they became 
Acts, 

Mr. COURTNEY said, so far as 
Clause 20 was concerned, a good deal 
might be said against the concession of 
an abstract right to test the validity of 
an Act judicially. To raise the question 
of the validity of an Act in an abstract 
manner would be a course which the 
Judges themselves would not greatly 
favour. It was a matter of great delicacy, 
and they did not care to decide such 
questions. But the Government pro- 
posed to enable a private person who was 
engaged in legal proceedings under an 
Act of the Irish Legislature to call upon 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council to pronounce upon the validity 
of the measure. The hon. Member for 
St. Pancras (Mr. Bolton) might be right 
in the view he had taken; he (Mr. 
Courtney) did not know. But the Go- 
vernment had gone a certain length to 
enable private persons to take proceed- 
ings, and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council were to pronounce upon the 
validity of the Act. It would, however, 
tuke some time before this decision could 
be given, and, in the interval, many 
things might have been done, and many 
obligations entered into under the Act, so 
that if it were declared invalid great 
difficulties and complications would be 
caused. The whole question now in dis- 
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pute was this: whether the process of 
giving the Royal Assent to a measure 
should be gone through before its validity 
could possibly be tested, or whether 
means should be given to test its validity 
before that assent was declared ? It had 
been argued that if the second course 
were determined upon it would breed 
difficulties between the Lord Lieutenant 
and his Executive Ministers. Those who 
so argued did not quite appreciate what 
the position of the Lord Lieutenant 
would be. Whilst it might be said 
generally that the Lord Lieutenant would 
assent to measures on the advice of the 
responsible Irish Ministers, he would 
also, like a Colonial Governor, have 
directions of a general or specific 
character from the Imperial Government 
as to giving or withholding his assent. 
A general Bill might be passed affecting 
certain relations between the two 
countries, and it might be referred to the 
Cabinet in London. Was it expedient 
that the Lord Lieutenant should be 
authorised to give his consent to an Act 
of doubtful validity, or to allow the ques- 
tion to be referred to the Judicial Com- 
mittee before he gave his assent in order 
to determine whether the proposed Bill 
was or was not ultra vires, the inference 
being that if it was not the Royal Assent 
would be given ? The Government had 
gone the length of admitting the ex- 
pediency of allowing the question to be 
tried the moment an Act was passed. He 
would put it to them whether it was not 
better that the matter should be tested 
before the assent was given in a case 
where bond fide doubt existed as to the 
validity of the Bill? The alternative 
was that if this power was not given and 
the Imperial Parliament disallowed the 
Act, very critical relations might be raised 
between the Governments of the two 
countries. As a matter of expediency, 
the Government having, rightly as he 
thought, gone so far, they were bound to 
assent to the new clause proposed by his 
noble Friend. Upon these grounds, he 
submitted that a case had been made out 
for the proposal which that clause 
contained. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think, Sir, 
we should have some explanation from 
the Government, for reasons which I 
will explain. I fully admit that many 
Amendments from this side of the House 
have had for their avowed intention the 
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minimising of the scope of the Bill: but 
there is another class of Amendments 
which are intended to make the Bill, if 
passed into law, work more smoothly. I 
support this Amendment as belonging to 
the second category. The Government 
will not be prepared to deny that one of 
the weakest points in the Bill is the 
extraordinarily ambiguous and difficult 
position in which it places the Lord 
Lieutenant. He will have to carry out 
functions partly as the Representative of 
the Sovereign, advised by the Irish 
Administration, and partly as advised by 
the British Administration. 

Mr. SEXTON: It is the same in 
the Colonies. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
discuss that point further than to say 
that when we consider the relations of 
this House—the Imperial Government, 
I should say—to the Lord Lieutenaut, and 
those of the Lord Lieutenant to the Irish 
Legislature, there isa great <itference 
between the Lord Lieutenant and a 
Colonial Legislature. Those functions 
which the Lord Lieutenant will 
have to perform are functions 
of extraordinary difficulty ; and if the 
Government wish the Bill to work 
smoothly, they are bound to accept 
everything which will prevent undue 
and unnecessary friction between the 
Lord Lieutenant and the elrish Execu- 
tive. Ifa Bill were passgd by the two 
Houses of the Irish Le islature and 
doubts as to the legality ofthe Bill were 
raised in his mind, what course is he to 
pursue ? If he exercises his prerogative 
and refuses his assent, he places himself 
in the most critica! position with regard 
to the Irish Legislature and Executive 
in which a man professing to exercise 
Constitutional authority could be placed. 
Why, Sir, we know what would oceur if 
he were to exercise his veto on a Bill 
affecting some vital matter in Ireland. 
There would be an agitation from one 
end of Ireland to the other denouncing 
his un-Constitutional action in refusing 
assent to a law passed by the Legisla- 
ture. But if he had the power suggested 
in this clause, he could say—*"I am 
quite willing to admit that the Bill 
may be all right, but let us submit 
it to a competent tribunal, and try 
its legality.” If he did that, and the 
proposed Bill were pronounced ultra vires, 
he would be amply protected and justi- 








47 
fied in the exercise of his Constitutional 
authority, and no agitation need arise. 
That is the broad ground on which I 
venture to think that in their own in- 
terests the Government should accept 
this clause. What are the arguments 
against it? We are left to our own 
ingenuity in the matter. The Chief 
Secretary, as 1 understand, confines his 
attack almost entirely to certain tech- 
nical objections. I confess I am utterly at 
a loss to understand what difficulty would 
be introduced into the working of the 
Irish legislative machinery by a provision 
so obviously innocuous. I would most 
respectfully press upon the Government 
the advisability of aceepting a clause 
which would, as I am firmly convinced, 
make the relations between the various 
constituent parts of this very difficult 
and complicated machine they were to 
set up work together with far greater 
smoothness than they can possibly do if 
the Bill is left in its present shape. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
see, Sir, the prima facie grounds on 
which a proposal of this kind is made. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to 
think that there is something peculiar in 
the nature of the case we are going to 
create which must produce conditions 
altogether new, and he is supported by 
the hon. Member (Mr. T. H. Bolton). I 
am inclined to the opposite view. What 
is the case? It is that of a subaltern 
authority, which is empowered to make 
laws for certain purposes. Upon some 
of the laws made by that authority the 
question is raised whether it is within its 
competence to make such laws. Is that 
anew case? It is the case substantially 
created wherever we have a subaltern 
authority empowered to make laws—in 
the case of a Town Council or Municipal 
Corporation, for instance. In that ease 
you have the power to make bye- 
laws, and the question of ultra vires is 
just as legitimate in regard to the bye- 
laws and Ordinances of those Councils as 
in regard to the Statutes of the Irish 
Parliament. There is nothing new in 
the principle. The question is whether 
the clause in the Bill as we have placed 
it before the House is defensible ; and, if 
it is not, whether the mode proposed for 
remedying the defect is good and wise. 
I am at a loss to see, even if we had 
made no provision at all, but had con- 
tented ourselves with saving all existing 
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rights, how it could be alleged that there 
was any great defect in the Bill. Ido not 
know that the present law is essentially 
defective with regard to the means which 
it allows of questioning the validity of 
particular documents which claim to 
possess legislative authority. I am 
disposed to contend that the Government 
have gone a very long way in the diree- 
tion of supplying what, so far as I under- 
stand the matter, it is not necessary to 
supply, but what we do supply out of that 
desire for which we never have had credit, 
but which has actuated us in a number 
of the provisions of the Bill—namely, to 
go to the extremest length that we could 
without absolute mischief in providing 
against the possibility of wrong which 
we believe to be in the main imaginary, 
and for the removal of defects which 
have not been proved to exist. We have 
left to every Irishman under the new law 
every provision which Englishmen and 
Scotchmen now enjoy for questioning the 
authority of the various kinds of sub- 
ordinate legislation. But, Sir, we have 
gone a great deal further, and, in the 
interests of the public, have given, first 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and then to the 
Secretary of State, the power of trying 
the question of the competency or validity 
of any particular law. It is said we 
can go further. It is said we can do 
this wisely. But, Sir, is the proposition 
that is put before us sound in principle, or 
agreeable to the usual practice of the 
law ? If a question were raised under 
an Act, it may usually be raised in a 
concrete form in relation to, or directed 
by, somebody who has suffered and is 
suffering actual wrong by the Aet. 
But if we are to say that the ques- 
the Lord Lieu- 


tion may be raised by 
Bill receives 


tenant before the 
the Royal Assent, we are causing the 
question to be raised in an abstract form 
when nobody is injured, and when it is a 
matter of speculative argument what the 
effect of the Bill would be. Is a pro- 
vision of that kind in consonance with 
the principles of our jurisprudence ? Do 
the practical habits of Englishmen en- 
courage the raising of legal questions in 
that form 7 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Section 20. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg 
pardou ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is done 
by Section 20, 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 


very much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman. He is aiming to prove that 
we have already gone too far. Is there 
anything in the text of the law that 
admits this ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not say 
that. I only say that, as you already 
contemplate the principle that abstract 
questions should be brought before the 
Privy Council, you ought not to argue 
that that principle should not be extended 
further. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I take 
it that the point where the right hou, 
Gentleman made his objection is the first 
point at which he saw occasion to inter- 
pose. The right hon. Gentleman does 
not deny that the spirit of our juris- 
prudence is against the raising of these 
questions in an abstract form, or that this 
proposition would have the effect of 
raising them in an abstract form. If the 
Government have already erred it is out 
of their desire to go to the extremest 
length in meeting the views of hon, 
Gentlemen opposite. But we have done 
it under safeguards, and the whole sup- 
position in the section is—as the right 
hon. Gentleman will see if he refers to it 
—that the case would take a practical 
form, and that no one would attempt to 
disturb the Act until there was some 
practical reason in a case of individual 
oppression, or of some person being 
wronged. We do not think the Lord 
Lieutenant would be disposed to go 
further in the exercise of this power. He 
will wait for some practical reason to 
act, such as where individuals may suffer 
wrong. I do not deny the possibility 
that an abstract question might arise ; 
but the clause contemplates very 
different things. Well, with regard to 
this Amendment, I would like to know 
what is the meaning of the phrase, “If any 
question arises”? What is the arising of 
a question ? A speech from the right 
hon. Gentleman would be an “ arising of 
the question” if he stated that, on a 
careful investigation and with the support 
of his friends on his right and left (Mr, 
Carson and Mr. Matthews), a matter in 
the Irish Legislature was ultra vires. It 
used to be a question in ancient times 
what constituted a valid doubt. That is 
a question on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would enter with zest and de- 
light, and I recommend to the acute in- 
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vestigation of his metaphysical under- 
standing the meaning of the phrase, “ If 
any question arises.” 

*Viscount WOLMER said, the words 
in question were taken verbatim from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own Bill of 
1886. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
noble Lord is well aware that between 
1886 and 1893 seven years of human life 
have elapsed. To use a homely phrase, 
we should have had no gumption had we 
not taken advantage of those years to 
introduce improvement; but the noble 
Lord, in the true spirit of retrogression, 
goes back to the most ancient, the most 
petrified clause in the Bill of 1886, and 
flourishes it over our heads in a most 
menacing manner, even in the middle of 
a speech, and calls upon us to recognise 
its authority as if it were a law of the 
Medes and Persians which ought always 
to prevail. There is an utter vagueness 
and shadowy or rather foggy character 
in the clause, when it lays down the 
conditions by which the labours of the 
Irish Legislature are to be brought into 
question, and hung up at some vital 
period for many months, possibly for 
years, upon “a question arising.” I put 
the argument just now upon a speech by 
the right hon, Gentleman ; but I put it 
a great deal too favourably for his views. 
It would not require a speech by the 
right hon. Gentleman. A speech from 
the smallest midge of a politician would 
be quite sufficient to enable anybody to 
go to the Lord Lieutenant and state that 
a question had arisen on which he would 
be bound to act. This would be a most 
convenient, tempting, and an habitual 
instrument of interminable obstruction in 
the way of legislation, So far as I can 
understand the Amendment, it is to put 
the Lord Lieutenant in conflict with the 
Irish Legislature. If the Lord Lieutenant 
interferes upon a Bill before it has be- 
come an Act he must interfere upon 
abstract grounds ; he must allege largely 
his own discretion; he cannot point to 
practical consequences, and that is putting 
him into conflict with his legal advisers 
upon the very worst grounds that you 
possibly could. But if it is a question 
of an Act which raises practical ques- 
tions of great importance to individual 
rights, and therefore to the public in- 
terest, the Lord Lieutenant has a standing 
ground to take even in the face of his own 
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advisers. If there should be a conflict, 
which I should much regret, between 
the Lord Lieutenant and his advisers, 
under the Bill, as it stands, if the Lord 
Lieutenant goes to his advisers he will go 
on something like substantive grounds ; 
but if he has nothing to allege beyond 
his own abstract opinion he will be placed 
in a most dangerous position witb his own 
advisers. I hope, therefore, considering 
that we have gone a great length, the 
clause will not be further pressed upon 
the judgment of the House. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.): 
It has occurred sometimes to some of us 
that the interval of seven years which has 
elapsed since the Bill of 1886 has not 
been employed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man with sufficient reflection upon the 
difficulties to which his then scheme gave 
rise ; but we now have a sufficient account 
of the manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman has turned those seven years 
to his advantage. His mind has been 
contemplating these doubtful words, “If 
any question arises,” and he has come to 
see the vagueness and insufficiency of 
those words. They are foggy, vague, 
and unsatisfactory, and form no basis for 
action. Permit me to say that I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman has 
given a sufficient explanation of Clause 
20 in his present Bill. It is perfectly 
true what the right hon, Gentleman says, 
that the genius of our English law has 
always been adverse to abstract questions, 
and, so far as I know, in this country 
there is no means of deciding the abstract 
question whether some Act be ultra 
vires until an actual case has arisen ; but 
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when the right hon. Gentleman was 
setting up a subordinate Legislature, 


with powers over the whole domain of 
the Civil and Criminal Law, but with 
certain restrictions upon it, it becomes of 
the utmost importance to see that the 
mischief which has arisen in the United 
States should not occur in Ireland, and 
that there should be some speedy way of 
ascertaining whether a law was ultra 
vires or not. In America the gravest 
consequences have followed from legisla- 
tion which was ultra vires. Rights and 
duties have grown up under it, money 
has been expended on the faith of those 
enactments, and then, after 12 or 14 
years of operation, has come the judg- 
ment that such act was void, and had con- 
- ferred no rights whatever. That is the 
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inconvenience the right hon. Gentleman 
had to meet. Therefore, he did not con- 
tent himself with the provision in the 
clause, which enables any private 
individual who believes that a law that 
is sought to be put into operation against 
him is «altra vires to appeal to the 
Exchequer Judges for a decision in a 
concrete case; but he put Clause 20 into 
his Bill. Now, what is the difference 
between Clause 20 and that suggested by 
the noble Lord opposite ? It is perfectly 
right, in the view of the Prime Minister, 
that when a Bill is taken to the Lord 
Lieutenant on the Monday morning he 
should say—*I assent to this Bill to-day, 
but remember I am going to-morrow to 
appeal to the Privy Council to know 
whether the Bill is wltra vires or not.” 
Not only may he do that, but he must do 
it under Clause 20. What an absurd 
position! The clause of the noble Lord 
simply proposes that that appeal to the 
Privy Council shall be made before the 
Lord Lieutenant gives his assent to the 
Bill. I think the theory is sound, that 
the Lord Lieutenant will have no option 
in giving his assent to the Bill. I think 
evervbody will now admit that the veto 
of the Lord Lieutenant is a mere farce ; 
it will be the Constitutional duty of the 
Lord Lieutenant to assent to any Bill 
which his Executive Council advise him 
to do. [Mr. Sexton : Subject to in- 
structions.] Yes, but independent of in- 
structions. It is true that the Lord 
Lieutenant represents the Sovereign in 
Ireland, but he also represents the Im- 
perial Government; and under Clause 20 
it will be his duty, mechanically, to give 


his assent on the Monday morning, and 
on Monday afternoon to write to know 


whether the Actis valid. Practical men 
must think that an absurd position to put 
the Lord Lieutenant in. It would be a 
much wisercourse, and would cause much 
less conflict with his advisers, to give 
him the power of first obtaining an 
authoritative opinion whether the Bill 
was a proper one to give his assent to ? 
It cannot be held—even by the hon, 
Member for North Kerry—that, granting 
a Bill is ultra vires, it will be the Con- 
stitutional duty of the Lord Lieutenant to 
give his assent to a nullity. The clause 
now proposed will call in the interposi- 
tion of the Privy Council at a more 
appropriate period, and will save the Irish 
Legislature from what may be called a 
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certain rebuff or reproof administered to 
itby the Privy Council if it passed into law 
a Bill that should be afterwards declared 
void. That is really the whole question 
that we have been debating. . The point 
is a very narrow one—is the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to give his assent when he is 
aware or has reason to believe that he is 
giving his assent to a nullity, or is he to 
be able to take authoritative advice and 
ascertain whether his suspicion is well- 
founded or not? Tue further question 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
raised, in criticism of his own language— 
namely, whether the clause ought to be 
more precisely defined than by saying 
“if any question arises ”"—is a Committee 
objection and not a Second Reading ob- 
jection. I woull submit to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the fact that the 
clause leaves it to the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant to act, whether the ques- 
tion does arise or not, is quite sufficient 
to safeguard it from the inconvenience 
pointed out. It will not be the duty 
of the Lord Lieutenant, under — this 
clause as drawn, to act upon any slight 
or immaterial matter; it will be only 
in a grave matter that he will refer 
to the Privy Council. To prevent a 
void and ultra vires Act from becoming 
the law of the land surely must be re- 
cognised by everyone as a desirable 
thing. One might conceive instances of 
a Statute which upon the moment of its 
passing would operate to divest rights, 
and even to transfer property from one 
man to another; but if a Bill be wltra 
vires and void, surely it is better to stop 
its operation in limine, and not wait for 
the Act to be passed. These reasons 
appear to me to be conclusive, and if the 
noble Lord goes to a Division I shall 
support him. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he did not understand how a Lord 
Lieutenant could be aware beforehand of 
a Bill being wltra vires. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that it would be 
very anomalous and a bad thing if the 
Lord Lieutenant assented on a Monday 
morning to a Bill, and on the following 
morning referred it to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council ; but it would 
be better—ten times better—to do that 
than to take the opposite course. To 
pursue the opposite course would be ex- 
tremely dangerous. When the Lord 
Lieutenant assented to a Bill on the 
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Monday he had thereby discharged all 
his essential functions. He avoided all 
friction between himself and his Con- 
stitutional advisers in Ireland; and if 
afterwards the Bill was declared by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
to be void, no irritation need be felt, be- 
cause it would be seen on all sides that 
the law had taken its course, and that 
the law had decided against the Bill. 
He repeated that it would be ten times 
more dangerous to pursue the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested. The Leader of the Opposition 
had referred to particular clauses and 
Amendments on the Bill. The first, he 
said, were those which were avowedly 
meant to minimise the Bill, and he 
referred to the second class of Amend- 
ments as Amendments that tended to the 
smooth and easy working of the measure, 
Well, he really thought, when the right 
hon. Gentleman said that, that it was 
rather comical for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to support any Amendments which 


| his noble relative would ask the House 


of Lords to throw out in three weeks’ 
time. For his part, he took a_ less 
charitable view than that which the 
Prime Minister had taken of the right 
hon. Gentleman's declaration regarding 
the Amendments of the second class, 
The former class of Amendments, which 
were avowedly meant te diminish the 
Bill, were not dangerous, for every 
genuine Home Ruler had his back up 
against them at once. It was the second 
class of Amendment—those that tended 
to the easy and smooth working of the 
measure—that they feared,and he regarded 
this one as one of the most dangerous of 
the whole lot, and was extremely glad 
that the Prime Minister had taken, as 
he humbly ventured to think, the correet 
view of the case. This Amendment 
was really one for bringing into the 
working of the Irish Constitution an 
instrument of delay. Supposing there 
was 2 Bill on some important Irish 
subject urgently required by the Trish 
people, if this new clause were adopted, 
that Bill, although it might not be adtra 
vires at all, would be actually dead 
for a year or two or three years until the 
Privy Couneil had decided whether it 
was ultra vires or not. If this new 
clause were enacted he thought it would 
be an instrument, in the first place, for 
creating intolerable delay in the 
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passing of useful legislation, and, 
in the second place, an instrument 
well adapted for its purpose of wholesale 
intrigue in England on Irish matters. 
Suppose a certain Bill were proposed 
in the Irish Legislature and carried, and 
a Tory Government were in power in 
England, if the Amendment were carried, 
it would be quite possible for this Tory 
Government to delay it indefinitely on 
the pretence, forsooth, that it was ultra 
vires. The very best that could happen 
would be that after about two years the 
Bill might become law, and it would 
consequently be jeopardised thereby. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) 
that the Government had gone very far 
indeed in the Ist sub-section of this 
section. He agreed, for his own part, 
that it would be quite enough to allow 
any subject of the Queen who might be 
injured by legislation in Ireland full and 
ample opportunity to appeal to the 
Courts of Law, to carry his appeal from 
the Exchequer Judges to the Privy 
Council. He thought that would be an 
ample and sufficient safeguard for any 
person who might think himself injured 
by Irish legislation, and that was what 
took place in Canada and other great 
Colonies. Only the other day the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was called upon to decide a question of 
ultra vires. It was in the case of an 
Act passed by the Canadian Legislature, 
and the Privy Council had it before them 
to decide. That would be ample protee- 
tion. But the Government Bill went 
much further. It provided for a case in 
which no wrong had been suffered. He 
thought that to go any further than that 
was to make a mockery of the whole 
Constitution so far as the veto and other 
vital parts of this measure were con- 
cerned, Either this power would be 
exercised or it would not. If it was not 
to be exercised, the thing would be futile. 
If it was to be exercised—and he had a 
strong suspicion that those persons who 
desired to discredit the Irish Legislature 
would exercise the power vexatiously— 
then the result would be Constitutional 
friction between the Lord Lieutenant and 
his advisers which might result in the 
breaking up of the whole Constitution. 
It seemed to him that this Amend- 
ment, if it were carried, would change 
the veto; avd he thought, instead of 
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rendering smooth and easy the working 
of the Constitution, it would introduce 
into it an instrument first for causing 
delay, and next for causing wholesale 
intrigue. It was said that great expense 
would be attetidant upon the trial of 
these questions at the suit of private 
individuals ; but that was not a novel 
thing. It happened every day in the 
case of the Colonies, for people went 
every day from the furthermost parts of 
Australia to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, and it was not con- 
sidered a very anomalous thing that they 
should be bound to do so. As compared 
with the political dangers which might 
be involved in the adoption of this 
clause, the question of expense did not 
deserve to be taken into consideration at 
all. The right hon. Member for Bodmin 
asked what was to be done in a case of 
doubt? He replied by asking what was 
done every day in the case of the 
Colonies ? Finally, he would say this 
—that it seemed to him to be a strictly 
unconstitutional proposal. The proposal 
actually was that, after the two principal 
parts of the Irish Legislature — the 
Upper and the Lower Houses—had 
assented to a Bill, the Lord Lieutenant, 
the third person, should come in and 
actually set aside their decision. It 
seemed to him to be a strictly unconsti- 
tutional proposal—a proposal for creating 
delay in matters of legislation in the 
first place; and, in the next place, a 
proposal for disturbing the Constitutional 
settlement which they hoped might be 
permanent and final. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, 
the last speaker had stated that, of the 
two classes of Amendments that were 
referred to by the Leader of the Op- 
position, the one to which he more 
particularly objected was the class of 
Amendments which were intended to 
make the Bill work more smoothly and 
easily. The hon. Member need have no 
fear with regard to Amendments of that 
sort, because he did not think there was the 
slightest chance of the Bill working 
smoothly or easily from any point of 
view. The Prime Minister and the hon. 
Member who had just sat down ignored 
altogether the fact that the word “ may ” 
and not the word “shall” was used in 
the proposed clause, and all the argu- 
ments of the Prime Minister seemed to 
him to apply more to the employment of 
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the latter than the former word. 


course, be ignored by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and no appeal in such cases would be 
allowed by him. That was the common 
practice in the Courts of this country 
every day ; the Judge only granted the 
right of “appeal when he himself con- 
sidered that there was reason for doubt. 
The Lord Lieutenant, who was supposed 
to be a carefully-chosen official, and 

man of common sense 
putation at stake, would 


only allow 


appeals when he himself had serious or | 


grave doubts with regard to the matter. 


The Prime Minister urged that, unde 
this Amendment, people would raiser 


abstract questions before anyone was 
injured. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
desire that someone should be injured 
before a question was raised ? The right 
hon. Gentleman had remarked that if the 
proposed clause were adopted, Bills which 
had been passed by the Irish Legislature 
would be hung up for months. That, 
however, would only be the case when 
the Lord Lieutenant, in the exercise of 
his diseretion, directed that they should 
be submitted to the final decision of the 
Privy Council. Nothing could be more 
absurd than making the Lord Lieutenant 
declare he had no doubt whatever that a 
Bill to which he had given assent was 
ultra vires. The Lord Lieutenant would 
be reduced to the position of a mere 
machine, and to talk of his veto under 
the circumstances was ridiculous. This 
question was raised on the Committee 
stage; and he thought, from the admis- 
sions made on the Government side, that 
when they came to the Report stage 
some such clause as this would be 
accepted. The Prime Minister had not 
said a single word that applied to this 
clause as it stood at the present time. He 
failed to see that the postponement of 
any measure brought in by the Irish Par- 
liament for a few months, in order to 
bring it before the Privy Council, would 
injuriously affect any class of persons ; but 
he did see that the greatest possible 
damage might arise if Acts were passed 
by the Irish Legislature and were treated 
as the law, and were subsequently 
declared invalid. In 1886 the Govern- 


ment considered this clause a wise and 
proper provision, and he hoped they 
would see their way now to accepting so | 
reasonable a proposal. 
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Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 128; 
Noes 173.—( Division List, No. 262.) 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
moved, after Clause 12, to insert the 
following clause :-— 


(Appointment of Imperial officers.) 

“Immediately after the passing of this Act 
Her Majesty shall appoint in Ireland such 
person or persons as she may deem necessary to 
represent Her Majesty to enforce on her behalf 
| and in her name any Imperial right or interest, 
| and the provisions of any Act of Parliament or 
any common law rights which the lrish Govern- 
ment have refused or omitted to enforce, and so 
many officers as Her Majesty may deem neces- 
sary for the due execution of any decision or 
order of the Privy Council, or of any judgment 
decree or order of the Exchequer Judges and 
the said last-mentioned officers, and also any 
persons employed by them shall be entitled to 
the same privileges, immunities, and powers as 
are by law conferred on a Sheriff and his 
ofticers.” 
He said, the Home Secretary had con- 
ceded in the Debate onthe Second Read- 
ing that it would be necessary to have in 
Ireland such Executive Authority as 
would be required for the execution of 
the Imperial law, and by the clause he 
proposed to set up this Executive 
Authority. He thought it would be 
conceded by everybody who understood 
the Bill that, unless they provided them- 
selves with proper machinery for the 
maintenance of Imperial interests in 
Ireland, they must have such friction 
between the Imperial Legislature and the 
Irish Legislature as would lead to con- 
stant unpleasantness, or to the abroga- 
tion of those rights which they had 
taken so much trouble to construct. The 
general structure of the Bill, as was 
stated in his speech on the Second 
Reading by the Home Secretary, was 
very much the same as existed in the 
United States. So far as he knew, this 
question of keeping up Imperial Execu- 
tive officers could never have arisen in 
our own Colonies, because the Constitu- 
tions of those Colonies gave them full 
and equal powers, such as this Parlia- 
ment had itself, subject, of course, to the 
veto. The only parallel they had for the 
Constitution they were now setting up 
in Ireland was the Constitution of 
America. It had been taken from the 
American Constitution; but why did 
| not the Government follow the provision 
|of the American Constitution, which set 
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up a Federal Executive in each State ? 
The Home Secretary said— 

“In my judgment the Executive in Ireland 

is intended to be, and must be, dependent upon, 
and responsible to, the Irish Legislature; but that 
does not in the least prevent the retention, as is 
expressly provided in this Bill, by the Crown 
and the Executive Government of the United 
Kingdom of such Executive authority as is 
necessary for the execution of the Imperial 
law.” 
Why did the Government, when they 
were setting up this system, fall short of 
the provision of the American Constitu- 
tion which provided for such matters as 
he proposed to provide for by this clause ? 
The highest authority upon these ques- 
tions, the Chancellor of the Duchy, in 
his great work on the American Consti- 
tution, said— 

“Collision is avoided by giving the Federal 
Government, so far as its functions extend, a 
direct and immediate relation to the citizens, so 
that it should act, not through the States, but 
on its own authority, and by its own officers. 
These are fundamental principles, whose sound- 
ness experience bas proved, and which will de- 
serve to be considered by those who, in time to 
come, may have in other countries to frame 
Federal or guasi-Federal Constitutions.’ 

That occurred to him to be exactly 
appropriate to the present clause. That 
clause dealt with two matters. They 
admitted that they had set up—though, 
he (Mr, Carson) thought, in a very im- 
perfect way—the Court of Exchequer 
Judges, under the 17th section, for 
the protection of Imperial matters. 
They admitted that the Court was to 
have cognisance of all matters that were 
passed by the Irish Legislature. But 
they objected that they had no provision, 
as in the American States, to put the 
law in motion, or for the purpose of 
putting in force the judgments or the 
decrees of the Privy Council or the 
Court that was set up. It seemed to 
him that this paralysed the whole action 
of the system they had put into this Bill 
for the purpose of preserving the Imperial 
authority. He wished to take one or two 
cases which, if this Bill became law, 
might have to be decided by the Irish 
Court. Numbers of Acts of Parliameut 
directed the Attorney General to do cer- 
tain matters. A very large amount of 
money had been advanced by Ireland to 
England 


Av hon. Member : England ? 


Mr. CARSON said, he meant from 
England to Ireland. No one would 
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think he was assuming or taking it as 
from Ireland to England. Well, a very 
large sum of money had been advanced 
from England to Ireland in connection 
with the Land Purchase Acts. <A large 
amount of money was now due under 
these Acts. The Statute under which 
that money was lent provided that, in the 
event of the amounts not being paid, 
certain proceedings must be taken in the 
name of the Irish Attorney General, 
Times might come when Irish farmers 
might not be able to meet the demands 
of the Imperial Government. The Bill, 
however, did not provide for the con- 
tinuance of the Irish Attorney General- 
ship. Here was an Imperial debt in 
which the Irish Government had no 
interest whatsoever. Would the Irish 
Government have to screw the money 
out for the purpose of paying the Im- 
perial Government, the matter being one 
with which the Irish Government had 
nothing to do at all 7 Or were the Irish 
Government to do nothing? And was 
there to be no remedy for the recovery 
of these moneys, or for putting on Imperial 
pressure ? They surely must have some- 
one to enforce these charges. It would 
be, he took it, absolutely necessary to 
enforce them. That was one of the con- 
siderations that he wished to force upon 
the Government. He would next take the 
case of the Customs. In the administra- 
tion of those certain duties devolved upon 
the Sheriffs in TIreland. Would the 
Sheriffs continue, and, if so, would they 
exercise those powers and perform those 
duties that now devolved upon them ? 
Would they be Imperial officers, or would 
they act under regulations by an Irish 
Act? It would be an extraordinary 
position for the Sheriffs if they were to 
be both Imperial and local functionaries, 
as their performance of the duties under 
the Imperial Government might bring 
them into conflict with the Irish Govern- 
ment. He would remind them that they 
had the Customs specially reserved, and 
that ought to enable them to see 
the difficulty that might arise ; 
and he asked was it not likely, under 
such circumstances, that they would have 
a collision between the two Governments ? 
Was it likely that the Imperial Govern- 
ment could insist upon carrying out the 
law, although they had nothing what- 
ever to say as to the administration of 
the law ? Again, it seemed to him that, 
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in a great many cases where the Attorney | would be paralysed in Ireland, 


General had duties thrown upon him, he 
might enter a nolle prosequi. He might 
say that a particular case was no busi- 
ness of theirs, and that he was not bound 
to take the initiative. In his (Mr. 
Carson’s) opinion, where a point of that 
character might arise, they should make 
provision for preserving the law as it now 
stood, If they took a case in which 
they had laid down that the matter was 
an Imperial one, who was to set the law 
in motion—a case in which the Trish 
Government were not to interfere, and 
the Imperial Government was to have 
complete control? They must have 
some Executive Authority in Ireland to 
watch these matters on behalf of the 
Imperial Authority, and to see that these 
matters were not infringed upon. He 
did not think the attitude of the Govern- 
ment was a serious way of treating the 
matter. There ought to be, as in the 
American States, an Executive officer 
whose duty it would be to look after 
these Imperial matters and proceedings, 
to set the law in motion, and have the 
question at issue brought before the 
Exchequer Judges. Coming to the Ex- 
chequer Judges, he wanted to know how 
they proposed to deal with the Privy 
Council and the Court—how were the 
decrees to be carried out 7 The Home 
Secretary (Mr. Asquith) suggested a 
plan, the meaning of which was that, if 
a collision occurred, they were to come 
over here (to Westminster) and bring in 
an Act. It seemed that all they had to 
do was to bring up the Bill and have it 
passed at once; that, he thought, could 
not be done, and all the time the collision 
would be geing on and the law would be 
paralysed. Ilow were they to pass their 
Bill with 80 Irish Members in attendance 
here ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Not all of them. 
Mr. CARSON said, he would take a 


case such as they had at present—say a 
majority of 20, made up of Irish Mem- 
bers, and that, under the cireumstances 
to which he alluded, would be quite cer- 
tain. These Members would be here 
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keeping the Government in power upon | 


English questions, and asking, in return, 
that they should be served in these Irish 
matters. Even supposing they were uot 
a majority, they could prevent the Bill 
passing, and thus, as he had said, the law 
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should they wait forthat ? Why should 
they depart from precedent ; why should 
they not keep to the course which would 
prevent friction ? But the Home Secretary 
told them that he did not anticipate any 
such necessity, as it would be the duty of 
every Sheriff and other officer to give 
assistance in carrying out the decrees of 
the Exchequer Judges, and the laws of 
the Imperial Parliament. It did not 
follow that this duty would be performed. 
It did not follow, because a law was 
passed requiring a citizen to do a certain 
thing, that, therefore, the citizen would 
do it. The theory was excellent in 
point of law, and he thought he (Mr. 
Carson) and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (the Solicitor General) would be 
agreed upon the point. But they had 
had experience of the posse comitatus. 
What provision had they made in the 
Bill—what machinery had they provided 
—for dealing with the jurisdiction in 
criminal cases as exercised in the Bill ? 
He took the case of somebody being 
tried for a breach of the Coinage Act. 
This was a very common case in Ireland 
—it arose at every Assizes. All the 
prisoner had to do was to say that he 
required to be tried by the Exchequer 
Judge, and the trial would then be post- 
poned until the Judge came down, oruntil 
the prisoner was brought up. His 
opinion was that the Judge would have 
to go down, as the prisoner would have 
to be tried at once upon a matter which 
was Imperial. The Irish Legislature 
would have nothing to say. But, on 
conviction, they would have to take the 
prisoner, and put him into an Irish gaol. 
He would refer the Government to the 
ease of America, when Federal gaols had 
to be established. They knew what 
happened in that case. The gaols were 
established in cases where a disposition 
had been shown to thwart and conflict 
with Congress ; and he thought they 
might have in this case the same result. 
There would be nothing to prevent the 
Irish Government throwing open the 
doors and letting the prisoners go free. 
When he was told that there was no pro- 
bability of improper action being taken, 
he could call to mind the case of the Dublin 
Corporation, whose duty it was on one 
oceasion to hand over the presentment for 
the purpose of raising taxes for the 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum. There was a 
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dispute between the Corporation and the | of the action of the Corporation of Dublin 
Executive Government with regard to} with regard to lunatic asylums; but 
the number of Roman Catholics on the | 


Asylum Board, and, because their 
wish was not granted, the Corpora- 
tion refused to pass any presentment 
atall. The Judge took the presentment 
and signed; but the Corporation had 


other presentments issued and collected 


by their collector, tearing up the present- 
ment which had been signed by the 
Judge and refusing to allow it to be col- 
lected. These were extreme measures ; 
but they were adopted by the Corpora- 
tion in order to get rid of certain restric- 
tions. 
for trying to have an increased represen- 
tation of Roman Catholics, but what had 
happened showed the lengths to which 
they were prepared to go. 
therefore, they should have an assurance 
upon the point. So far as the Bill was 
concerned, they had given it the go-by ; 
but if they were to have afterwards the 
power to carry out the Imperial Execu- 
tive system which the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary said was essen- 
tial, they ought to have an explanation. 
They ought to know whether the supre- 
macy was to be a real one or not— 
whether the system would be a real one 
or not. The clause he had attempted to 
frame was nothing new. It was founded 
upon the precedent they had, and upon 
their experience in relation to the United 
States. Even the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
Bryce), who had dealt with the matter in 
his work on the American Constitu- 
tion, would admit that this was the only 
way in which they could proceed in 
reference to these subjects. 


Clause (Appointment of Imperial 
Officers, )—(.Vr. Carson,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be 
time.” 

*TuHe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had on this occasion 
referred now and then to his clause, but 
the greater part of his speech was 
directed to difficulties already existing in 
Ireland, and his complaint appeared to be 
that the Government did not eradicate all 
those difficulties by their Bill. He spoke 


Ur. Carson 


what remedy had he suggested fora case 
of that kind ? There was nothing in the 
Amendment which would affect the state 
of things such as arose under the present 
law. The hon. and learned Member also 
spoke of the difficulty that arose because 
the posse comitatus was not always in 
harmony with the Executive officers, 
Would his Amendment alter that state of 
things, or have the slightest effect upon it? 
What was the use of referring to the 


difficulty as to the posse comitatus in re- 


He did not blame the Corporation | 


ference toa clause that could not have 
any application at all on the state of 
things. They had had what were sup- 


| posed to be defects in the Bill pointed 


He thought, | 


read a second | 


| not intend to. 


out to them. Well, of what advantage 
would the Amendment be to them ? He 
was obliged to discuss the Amendment 
to show its inconsistencies. and how 
utterly ineffectual it would be. He 
supposed he should be told presently that 
this was a technicality, because what was 
understood by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as a “ technicality ” was a close 
argument, whereas the argument of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was simply a 
derision of the Government proposals 
they might happen to be dealing with, 
and an indulgence in generalities that 
never came to an end, The suggestion 
was that there must be two Executives 
in Ireland. He did not agree with that. 
He quite agreed that there might have to 
be, but not that there must be, two Exe- 
cutives, because they were entitled to 
believe that the Bill would be suited to 
the wants of Ireland, and that, instead of 
being a cause of discord, the Bill would 
bring about harmony. That, certainly 
was the principle on which the Bill had 
been framed. They did not talk about 


“angelic tempers.” 


Mr. CARSON said, he had not said 
a word about angelic tempers. He 
had referred to angelic theories or argu- 


' ments. 


Sir J. RIGBY said, some one else had 
used the phrase,and he had meant the same 
thing as the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
for angelic temper or argument, he sup- 
posed, meant angelic disposition. He 
had never said a word about it, and did 
He would assume that 
under the new state of things, when it 
was brought about in Ireland, the Irish 
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people would be guided by the motives 
which actuated human nature all the 
world over. He went no further than 
that. He did not assume that the Irish 
Executive necessarily set itself against 
Imperial interests, or would do other 
than attempt to forward the interests of 
the Irish people. In most of the cases 


referred to by the hon. and learned 
Member the Irish Exeeutive would 
have a direct motive of pecuniary 


interest of a most important character. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman referred 
to those moneys which were owing from 
people in Ireland under the Local Loans 
Acts, and so on, to the Imperial Exche- 
quer, and the hon, and learned Member 
assumed that the Irish Government 
would take a view adverse to the Im- 
perial Exchequer, and that, therefore, it 
was necessary in the Bill to make pro- 
vision for such a state of things. What 
were the existing provisions of the Bill ? 
These monies were to be paid by the 
Trish Exchequer to the British Exche- 
quer, 

Mr. CARSON said, he had not spoken 
about local loans at all. He had referred 
to loans lent direct to individuals by the 
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no necessity for a duplication of officers 
on the large scale now suggested. When 
anything was wanted to be done the 
Dominion Government applied to the 
local Executive, and found no difficulty 
about the matter. He did not know that 
the local Executive would take on itself 
any great amount of expense or trouble, 
but that would be decided by the arrange- 
ment that would be made. On the 
hypothesis of hon. Members opposite 
they would be the worst enemies of the 
Imperial Government, and on the 
hypothesis of the Government they 
would be content not to interfere, and he 
should hope that they would be quite 
willing that the time of their officers 
should be devoted to a useful purpose— 
useful to Ireland as well as to Great 
Britain—that of assisting the officers of 
the United Kingdom, If they did not, 
there was the remedy pointed out by 


the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
He (Sir J. Rigby) had a word to 
say about the United States. Surely 


| it was not necessary to point out the great 
| distinetion that must necessarily exist 


Board of Works, acting for the Treasury. | 


Mr. SEXTON: It is all the 
thing. 

*Sirn J. RIGBY said, he did not pre- 
tend to have an exact knowledge of 
these financial arrangements. But to 
deal with other matters the Irish Exeecnu- 
tive hada direct pecuniary interest in the 
Sheriff's duties in support of the Customs, 
a larger interest than the Imperial Au- 
thority, inasmuch as they got two-thirds 
of the money collected, while the Im- 
perial Government received only one- 
third. He did not talk of theories of any 
kind, but held that where their pecuniary 
interest was involved the Irish Execu- 
tive might be expected to act in accord- 
ance with common sense. Therefore, he 
submitted that no prima facie case had 
been made out for the necessity of two 
Executives existing side by side in Ire- 
land, the one confined to the exeeution 
of Imperial enactments and to the pro- 
tection of Imperial interests, and the 
other standing aloof and holding itself 
absolved from any assistance for Im- 
perinl purposes. He submitted that what 
they might reasonably expect to see in 
Ireland was what had in this respect 
taken place in Canada, where there was 


| 
sume | 
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between the Constitution of the United 
States and the proposed Constitution of 
Ireland. The Federal Government in 
the United States had to do with a 
series of Sovereign States ; but Ireland, 
from the beginning, would not be any 
less a part of the United Kingdom than 
it was now. Ireland would remain to 
all intents and purposes a portion of the 
United Kingdom, though within a very 
wide, but, at the same time, a clearly 
detined and limited sphere, it would be 
able to make laws for local purposes. 
There was no analogy between that case 
and the position which was occupied, 
according to the States Constitution, by 
the Federal Government in a Sovereign 
State. After the Act passed there 
would be in Ireland a full and complete 
staff of officers, some of them Customs 
officers, over whom, he took it, that the 
Irish Legislature would have no juris- 
diction whatever. With regard to them 
the position remained unaltered. They 
were servants of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and so they would remain, There 
were many of them who had duties, 
partly local and partly Imperial, to per- 
form. Why should that be altered ? 
How would the House get rid of their 
obligation to fulfil duties towards the 
Imperial Government in respect of 
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matters that were not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Irish Legislature? — It was 
said that they were to serve two masters. 
That would not be the case in any 
sense in which the direction or orders of 
the two masters might come into con- 
flict ; but at the present day, throughout 
the Civil Service, it was a common thing 
for an official to obey the instructions of 
several masters, each one representing 
a department of Government. He saw 
no reason to suppose that any difficulty 
would arise in Ireland where there were 
two sets of duties to be performed—one 
exclusively local and the other concern- 
ing the Imperial Revenue. Without 
being at all unduly sanguine, it was 
obvious that the very hypothesis of the 
Bill was the assumption that it would 
not create violent antipathies in Ireland, 
but would do away with them. — It was 
brought in for that purpose, and 
those who did not believe in it 
voted against it as a matter of 
course. He could not imagine a man 
voting for it unless he thought that 
the reasonable hypothesis was that dis- 
sensions and difficulties would presently 
be got rid of in Ireland by the operation 
of it. And it was upon that assumption 
that the whole Bill was recommended to 
the House. It was on that assumption 
that the Government supported and main- 
tained the Bill. He said, then, that it 
might be possible, but that it was by no 
means certain, that particular officers 
would be required in Ireland for the pur- 
pose of protecting and safeguarding 
Imperial interests. If that were so, what 
was there to prevent that being done 
without a clause in an Act of Parlia- 
ment ? Unquestionably, where a duty 
Was cast upon the Executive Govern- 
ment, it had the power to appoint agents 
for fulfilling that duty. Granted that 
they must come to Parliament to get 
money to pay those agents. That was 
the common case in our Civil Service 
in this country, as it would be in Ireland, 
They must come to Parliament. How 
would it be under the Amendment ? 
The Amendment was altogether useless 
in regard to the payment of the salaries 
of these officers. It made no provision 
for the payment of the officers; and, 
therefore, it did not alter the existing 
state of things at all. The Amendment 
provided that the officers should be ap- 
pointed, but the salaries would be dealt 
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with in the ordinary way by the Treasury, 
sanction for payment being given in the 
ordinary way by the House of Commons, 
The Amendment pre-supposed a con- 
dition of things which the Government 
could not assume, and proposed a scheme 
which, so far as it would be effective, the 
Government could not for a moment 
accept. The Amendment provided that 
the appointments should be made imme- 
diately after the passing of the Act. 
That was long before the appointed day, 
and before there could be any experience 
to go upon us to the necessities of 
Ireland. The scheme was an unbusiness- 
like one, an impracticable one, an expen- 
sive one, as it necessarily must be—so 
that it was one which, in all respects, 
ought to be rejected by the House. The 
appointments were to be made imme- 
diately—* such persons as Her Majesty 
may deem necessary.” On what data 
was this conclusion to be arrived at ? 
The clause said— 

* To enforce on ber behalf, and in her name, 

any Imperial right or interest and the protection 
of any right of Parliament, or any Common Law 
rights which the Irish Government have refused 
or omitted.” 
So that the poor Irish Government, be- 
fore it came into existence, was to be 
charged with having refused or omitted 
to perform duties ; or else there must be 
supposed an exact knowledge of the 
extent to which its failure to perform 
duties would extend. He did not say 
that a case might not arise in which it 
might be necessary or advisable to 
appoint agents to protect Imperial 
interests in Ireland ; but could that be 
done beforehand, without knowledge or 
experience ? There might be some who 
thought this a reasonable and practical 
scheme, but their views, at any rate, 
were not shared by the Government. 
The Amendment went on to say— 

* As many officers as Her Majesty may deem 
necessary for the due execution of any decision 
or Order of the Privy Council.” 

It might be said that this was technical, 
but, at any rate, he thought that the 
framers of the clause ought to take the 
trouble to bring their language into 
reasonable Constitutional form. He did 
not know what was meant by an Order 
of the Privy Council. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council advised 
Her Majesty to make an Order, but 
the Committee did not make the 
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Order. 
be called an Order of the Privy Council 
by people who did not profess a 
knowledge of these affairs, but where 
they were framing that which 
wished to become an Act of Parliament 


they should adopt language which would | 
And, | 


be understood in Courts of Law. 
furthermore, wherever anything had to 
be done under an Order, whether an 
Order of Her Majesty in Council or of 
the House of Lords, the regular and 
proper way was for the Order to be sent 
down to be made an Order of the Court 
from which the appeal proceeded. In 
the present case going to the Exchequer 
Judges the Order would direct them to 
carry it into effect as if it were an Order 
of their own. It might be that it would 
be necessary to make a formal motion 
when the Order got down to that Court. 
It was so with them in the Chancery 
Division. It had evidently not been worth 
the while of the hon. and learned Member 
to put his clause into a practical form. 
It was quite enough for him if he drew 
a clause dealing vaguely with some small 
portion of the question about which he 
had been so eloquent and leaving every- 
thing else untouched. The provision of 
the clause that there should be officers 
appointed to carry into execution the 
Orders of the Exchequer Judges was 
already contained in almost identical 
language in Clause 17. 

Mr. CARSON : The Judge appoints 
under Clause 17. That is what I object 
to. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, the Judge would 
be the man who understood all about the 
matter—the man who was on the spot. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman’s alter- 
native proposal was that Her Majesty in 
Council should, immediately after the 
passing of the Act, appoint men when 
they might not be wanted, and pay them 
in spite of that fact. So far as the 
clause of the Government differed from 
that of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
it was infinitely preferable. The clause 
in the Bill was practicable, whilst that of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was un- 
reasonable and utterly impracticable. 
He had carefully followed the cases 
brought forward by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and had seen that they 
might be cases which in future might 
cause some little difficulty, aud might 
even require legislation, but the pro- 
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In an outside way it might | posed clause would not touch one of 


them. It would not be of the slightest 
use in regard to the Attorney General 
|for Ireland, for instance. He (Sir J. 
Rigby) had certainly said on a former 
| oceasion what had been attributed to him 
with regard to prosecutions instituted 
by a Government Department indepen- 
dently of the Attorney General, and he 
did not at all acquiesce in the soundness 
of the answer that the Irish Attorney 
General, supposing he were appointed 
by the Irish Executive, would, by virtue 
of that appointment, have power to over- 
ride such proceedings. The Attorney 
General was a very powerful man when 
he acted in the name of the Crown, but 
neither in theory nor in practice would 
he have the sort of power or authority 
which was attributed to him by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 
Mr. CARSON: Who 
enter the nolle prosequi ? 
Sir J. RIGBY said, he presumed 
that if the Government initiated the 
prosecution no one except they could 
enter a nolle prosequi. If, however 
there was a difficulty, the proposed 
clause did not by one inch advance 
along the road of getting rid of, 
or even alleviating, that difficulty. 
Assuming that the question of prosecuting 
in a case of counterfeit coin was an Im- 
perial matter, he contended that no 
officer of the Irish Executive could inter- 
fere in the business, even though he bore 
the title of Attorney General. With 
regard to those matters—in respect of 
which this clause, if inserted in the Bill, 
would make provision—they had already 
been provided for, and whilst the provi- 
sions of the Common Law and of the Bill 
reasonable and 


would then 


were practicable, the 
others were unreasonable and im- 
, practicable. 

*Masorn DARWIN = (Staffordshire, 


Lichfield) said that, as he had listened to 
the speech of the Solicitor General 





Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Masor DARWIN (resuming) said, 
that the old argument to which they had 
been so much accustomed ran through the 
speech of the Solicitor General—the 
argument, or rather the assertion, that if 
the Bill became law they would be 
bound to trust the Government that 
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would be established in Ireland. The} Departments. But surely there was an 


Solicitor General declared that they 
might be sure that the Irish Executive 
would forward Imperial interests. But 
the Bill contained safeguards and pre- 
cautions which showed that the Govern- 
ment even were not perfectly certain that 
the Irish officers would always support 
the Imperial interest. In one part of his 
speech the hon, and learned Gentleman 
said he could conceive that certain eases 
might arise in which the Imperial power 
would not be properly maintained in Ire- 
land, and also said that the difficulties 
which now existed in Ireland would not 
probably be cleared away for some little 
time. If it were once admitted that 
there would be cases in which the Im- 
perial Authority would not be properly 
maintained, that was a sufficient argu- 
ment in favour of establishing a proper 
Executive in Ireland for the maintenance 
of the Imperial Authority of the realm. 
The Solicitor General had not suggested 
how,in his view of the case, the Imperial 
Authority in Ireland was to be main- 
tained. Nothing came out more strongly 
in the course of these Debates than the 
ditferent views on the Ministerial and 
Opposition sides of the House as to the 
meaning attached to the words “ Im- 
perial supremacy.” On the Government 
side of the House the words meant 
simply an abstract right. Amongst the 
Unionists they meant not only a complete 
abstract right, but the power to enforce 
that right in every way and under all cir- 
cumstances. Everyone knew that that 
right could not be enforced without a 
proper organisation, and the object of 
the clause before the House was to pro- 
vide that there should be a complete 
organisation in Ireland for all Imperial 
purposes, and available in all possible 
circumstances to support the Imperial 
will. He would discuss the matter in 
the spirit that the Imperial power in 
Ireland was likely to be maintained. 
Personally, he did not believe that it 
would be maintained; but, assuming 
that it would be, it was necessary that 
they should have in Ireland an established 
system to make certain that in all cireum- 
stances that power would be felt. The 
Solicitor General also said that the Civil 


servants in Ireland were certain to carry | 


absolute difference between the two cases, 
In England, if Civil servants served two 
Departments, both Departments were 
under one Executive responsible to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
The Civil servants in Ireland would 
really be serving two distinet masters— 
the Irish Executive and the Imperial 
Executive ; and it was well known that a 
person could not serve two masters with- 
out giving rise to considerable friction, 
He had lower down on the Paper a 
clause somewhat similar to the clause 
which had been moved by the hon, and 
learned Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Carson). Both clauses dealt with 
the subject of establishing more thoroughly 
some form of Imperial organisation in 
Ireland. As he had reasou to believe 
that his clause, being so like the clause of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University, would be out of Order, and 
that he would not have the chance of 
moving it, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of placing his views on the subject 
before the House. The first part of his 
clause declared that the Lieutenants 
of counties in Ireland should be appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant as representing 
Her Majesty. The Lieutenants of 
counties were now appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant and their commissions 
were issued through the Home Office. 
These Lieutenants of counties were, 
to a certain extent, military officers 
and they would have this extraordinary 
anomaly in Ireland : that military officers 
would he appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant through the Home Office, and not 
subject to any military discipline, and 
they would, he thought, practically become 
the servants of the Irish Executive if no 
alteration was made in the Bill. His 
desire was that Lieutenants should 
be the servants not of the Irish Exeen- 
tive, but of the Imperial Executive. This 
could be done by declaring them to be 
Imperial officers, or by transferring 
their military duties to other officers 
who would be under Imperial authority. 
The duties which the Lieutenants of 
counties had to perform showed that 
they ought to be only the servants 
of the Imperial Executive. There 
were only two of these duties which 


out Imperial dictates as well as their | he would allude to, The first duty was 
local duties, just as in England the that the Lieutenants of counties had 
Civil servants often had to serve two 
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Militia. If the Lieutenants of counties | 
became the servants of the Irish 


Executive they might be certain that the 
character of the Irish Militia battalions 
would be altered by the change. The 
officers of the Militia would be drawn 
from the Nationalists, who desired a 
greater separation between Ireland and 
England ; and the result of that class of 
officers being in charge of the Irish 
Militia would be that the Militia would 
gradually become of a more Nationalist 
character, and would in time come to 
have distinctly Nationalist aspirations, 
The Unionists held that the Nationalist 
Members accepted the Bill pro tanto, and 
intended to use it as a lever for a greater 
separation, and, therefore, he need hardly 
point out tothem the great danger ofhaving 
a Militia in Ireland whose aspirations were 
strictly Nationalistic. He should also 
like to point out another objection to 
having in Ireland a Militia with Nation- 
alistic aspirations which ought to influ- 
ence those British Members whosupported 
the Home Rule Bill. If the Militia 
became Nationalistic in its character they 
might demand, in times of emergency, 
that they should only be employed in the 
defence of Ireland, which would mean an 
unfair distribution of the Militia forces 
of the United Kingdom for war purposes. 
When « military officer set himself to the 


task of distributing the Forces of the 
Crown for the defence of the United 


Kingdom he would not consider for a 
moment whether there was any political 
division between Ireland and England ; 
his only consideration would be what parts 
of the country were likely to be attacked, 
and what were the strategical points. It so 
happened that there were many strategical 
points in England and few in Ireland, 
and, therefore, the Irish Militia should be 
transferred to England in the case of 
mobilisation for war. Hence, if the Irish 
Militia demanded to be kept in Ireland 
it would cause a considerable additional 
expenditure to this country, because the 
Trish Militia, not being available in Eng- 
land, the Forces of the Crown would have 
to be supplemented in some other way. | 
The second duty of Lieutenants of counties, 
which ought to be performed by Imperial 
and not by local officers, was in regard 
to the ballotting for the Militia. In a 
great national emergency every man was 
bound to serve in a general levy, which | 
in England and Scotland was regulated | 
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by local Militia Acts and in Ireland by 
the Militia Acts. The local Militia had 
not been called out since 1815, and at 
that time it formed a distinet Force from 
the Militia Foree now embodied. By 
the Militia Act of 1882 the jurisdiction, 
power, duties, and privileges in relation 
Militia ballot 


to raising a local by 
was retained to the Lieutenant of 
counties. To his mind, that provision 


showed that it was felt to be necessary 
to have an Imperial officer in each county 
to represent the Imperial authority in 
regard to this ballotting for the Militia, 
In times of national crisis there must be 
unity of command and action, and there- 
fore it was absolutely necessary that the 
officer charged with the work of orga- 
nising the ballot for the Militia under 
the Militia Acts should be directly 
under Imperial and not local authority. 
If they put an officer of local 
authority in charge they might be per- 
fectly certain that in times of crisis the 
machinery for dealing with the Militia 
would break down. ‘There were reasons 
which made it absolutely necessary that 
the Lieutenants of counties should 
Imperial officers. The second part of his 
clause, which he would have moved had it 
been in Order, related to certain other civil 
duties which had to be performed in con- 
nection with the Army. Under the 
Acts organising this ballotting for the 
Militia the greater part of the duties 
were performed by the loeal constables, 
His desire was to leave the performance of 
those duties to the local constables, but to 
take power to replace them by Imperial 
officers in case the local machinery broke 
down in any way. It bad often been 
pointed out in the course of the Debates 
that the Army would as a last resort 
assert the Imperial supremacy in Lre land, 
For instance, the Home Secretary had 


said— 


1 ” 


“It really is taxing one’s credulity to ask one 
to believe that a power . Which has com- 
plete and absolute control of the whole of 
Military and Naval Forces of the Crown... 
will not be able to enforce to the last extent 
every powerit pe msesses.”’ 


the 


That statement implied the possibility of 
the Irish Executive not assisting the 
Imperial power, and that the Army 
might be employed under certain cir- 


‘cumstances to maintain the Imperial 


supremacy. In the Army Act of S81 
there were provisions for billetting troops, 
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and for the impressment of carriages, 
and in these matters the local Magis- 
trates and constables playedan important 
part. The House of Commons had never 
been much in favour of billetting or im- 
pressment, and the fact that the 
provisions remained in the Army Act of 
1881 clearly showed that it was thought 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
some local authority invested with the 
power of carrying out the billetting of | 
troops and the impressment of carriages. | 
Not only was there nothing in the | 
Army Act which enabled a military | 
officer to perform the duty — of} 
billetting, but the Act declared it | 
illegal for an officer to have anything to 
do with billetting. If the local Magis- | 
trates and constables refused to act, it | 
would not be possible without this clause 
or some such provision to march the | 
troops legally through Ireland. It was 
therefore necessary that they should | 
have in Ireland an Imperial officer who 
would discharge those duties under the 
Army Act of 1882. He confessed that | 
this whole subject was full of difficulties ; 
but in the clause of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University, and the 
clause he had put on the Paper, those 
difficulties were faced and not shirked. 
He considered the proposals in his clause 
justifiable in order to minimise the risk 
of the illegal use of the military forces. 
Then there was the less important sub- 
ject of the apprehension of deserters. In 
the Army Act of 1881 there were pro- 


visions with regard to the duties of 
Magistrates for the apprehension of , 


deserters. He thought it would be well 
to have an Imperial officer in Ireland to 
enable deserters to be arrested, for other- 
wise there might arise a condition of 
things under which the Irish Govern- 
ment would seriously interfere with the | 
discipline of the troops quartered in Tre- 
land. If there was not an Imperial 
officer in Ireland for this purpose, it | 
might become more and more difficult to 
maintain the Army in Ireland, and every- 
one who had been in the Army 
must desire that the troops should 
continue to be quartered in that country, 
first, because Ireland was the best 
recruiting ground for officers and men— 
and it would be a serious national 
calamity if Ireland were not open for 
recruiting purposes—and, secondly, be- | 
cause it was essential that the Army 
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should be kept in Ireland, not for the 
purpose of suppressing Ireland, but be- 
cause of the cost 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I rise to Order. 
I wish to ask, Mr. Speaker, if the hon, 
Member is in Order in dealing with the 
question of the Army in Ireland in con- 
nection with this Amendment ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
will not be able to move his own clause ; 
but I think he might state on this clause 
what he desired to have done—that is, 
the appointment of military officers for 
the purpose of dealing in Ireland with 
billetting, the ballotting for the Militia, the 
impressment of carriages, and so on, 
The policy of maintaining the Army in 
Ireland is quite another matter, and the 
hon. Member would not be in Order in 
dealing with it. 

*Masor DARWIN said, he only 
desired to call attention to the import- 
ance of having an Imperial organisation 
in Ireland, and to show the difficulties in 
using the troops in the last resort to 
maintain the Imperial supremacy with- 
out some such organisation. There was 
an Act of Parliament, passed in the last 
year of George IIL, relating to illegal 
drilling in Ireland. Under that Act 
Magistrates had power to order any body 
of men so drilling to disperse. If the 
Irish Executive should fail to do its duty 
under that Act, no military officer 
would have any power to suppress illegal 
drilling. The Army could not do it, 
To send out the troops would be an act 
of civil war, unless they were accom- 
panied by a Magistrate having the 
proper authority to suppress illegal drill- 
ing; and, in his opinion, there must 
be some Imperial officer to carry out 
this duty in order, in the last resort, to 
enforce the Imperial authority. They 
had been told that in this matter they 





must trust the Irish Executive. But 
trusting the Irish Executive simply 


meant that they did not want to retain 
the power of suppressing illegal drilling 
in the hands of the Imperial Government. 
The reasons he had given were, he 
thought, sufficient to prove the necessity 
for having an Imperial Executive in 
Ireland, “They must have this Imperial 
Executive throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland if the Imperial supre- 
macy was to be something more than 
name. Under the Bill in its present 
shape the Imperial supremacy was merely 
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a name, and they could only have a real 
living power in Ireland by creating this 
Imperial Executive through Ireland. 
CoLoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member who had just sat down was 
more applicable to his own Amendment 
than to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dublin University, which 
was before the House. But there were 
in the speech a few points which he 
should like to answer, for though they | 
only bore indirectly on the Amendment, 
they were of considerable importance. 
The hou. and gallant Member seemed to 
contemplate that the clause would 
include the appointment of the Lieu- | 
tenants of counties as Imperial officers. 
That would be a most unfortunate 
selection, for the Lieutenants of counties, 
as they existed in Ireland, were respect- 
able noblemen, who did not interfere in 
Party questions, but who appointed 
Magistrates strictly according to their 
own political feelings, and nominated the 
Lieutenants of Militia by favour, though, 
of course, in both those matters they were 
controlled by county publie opinion, As 
to the Deputy Lieutenants, that position 
conferred the privilege of wearing a hand- | 
some uniform, and was not of much im- 
portance. The adoption of the clause 
would be most unfortunate, for it would | 
set up a separate Government in Ireland, | 
and, whatever chance the Lieutenants of 
counties would have of happily getting 
on with the Irish Government would be 
destroyed, because they would be placed | 
in an antagonistic position to the Govern- | 
ment. The hon. and gallant Member 
saw great difficulties in the billetting of 
troops in the case of a march through 
Ireland. The rights of citizens were in 
this matter of billetting most safely and 
sedulously guarded—he thought too 
much so. To limit billetting to public- 
houses and exempting all other classes 
of the civil population was perhaps 
carrying the rights of citizens a little too 
far, but it would be a much worse state 
of things if they were to place the 
billetting of the troops in the hands of the 
Military Authorities. If the Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member were 
adopted, it would place billetting under 
the control of persons appointed by the 
Secretary for War. He did not think | 
anything could be more dangerous to the 
liberties, not only of the Irish, but of the 
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The power could be 
used for crushing the people, as it was 
often used in English history by the 
Sovereigns. He did not think the 
Sovereign would do it now, but it might 


be done by some strong politieal Party in 
J oo | q 

the name of the Sovereign. The Army 

/had got on very well by having no 


special rights or immunities—by being in 


' the same position as civilians, and if they 


departed from that system they would 
endanger the liberty of the subject. The 


hon. and gallant Member feared that the 


Magistrates and Police in Ireland would 
not take measures for billeting the 
troops. Under these circumstances the 
troops could camp where they liked, and 
let the people take action against them if 


‘they liked. The troops might take 
‘lodgings at high rents, and the Civil 


Authorities would have to pay the cost, 
Turning to the clause moved by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity, he admitted that in the United 
States there were Federal Marshals, and 
that those Marshals had to act some- 


'times in the name of the United States 


Government. He could understand that 
in times of difficulty—such as civil war, 
or conflicts with Foreign Powers—the 
Imperial Government would be justified 
in appointing some of those Marshals, or 


|some officials of that character. But 


what the Amendment contemplated was 


/the appointment of a network of these 


officers throughout Ireland. That would 


| practically mean that there would be two 


Governments in Ireland. They would 
have these Marshals checking the Home 
Rule Government at every step, and the 
Home Rule Government getting into 


rows with the Marshals. He believed 


that as the Bill stood it would be possible 
to appoint an officer of the kind at the 
large ports to prevent any abuse of power 
by the Irish Authorities, which might 
lead to a war with a Foreign Power; but 
to spread a network of such officers all 
through Ireland, as the clause practically 
proposed, would be fatal to Home Rule. 
The fact was that, whenever an Irish 
Bill passed, everyone was desirous of 
making something out of it. Some people 
might call them jobs, but he did not call 


them jobs, because he thought an anxiety 


on the part of an hon, Member to provide 
for as many as possible of his con- 
stituents was very laudable. The persons 
who would probably be appointed to these 
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clause would be persons who had passed 
through Trinity College ; and, no doubt, 
the Representatives of Trinity College 
said to themselves,—*“ Well, if we are to 
have Home Rule, we will, at least, try 
to secure 300 or 400 appointments 
under it for our friends. If, however, 
the Government were weak enough to 
accept the clause, he hoped that it would 
be made clear that the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and not the Irish Government, 
would have to pay for those pleasant 
quarters for the friends of the hon. 
Member for Dublin University. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, he 
desired to Say a few words in reply to the 
Solicitor General. He could not com- 
plain of the early part of the learned 
Gentleman’s speech being over-technical. 
On the contrary, when they had reason 
to expect the Solicitor General to be 
technical, he was most profuse and 
eloquent, and when they expected him 
to deal with the matter in a general way 
he revelled in a very plethora of 
technicalities. The learned Solicitor 
General criticised the clause in the most 
effective manner; he began by objecting 
to the clause because there was no pro- 
vision in it for payment of these Imperial 
officers who were proposed to be ap- 
pointed, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman went on to say the word * imme- 
diately ” was wrong, because how could 
Her Majesty appoint such persons as she 
deemed necessary immediately after the 
passing of the Act, and before the Irish 
Government could enforce certain Com- 
mon Law rights ? But surely that was 
an objection of a trivial and _ trifling 
character. It would be easy for anyone 
to form some calculation of the number 
and character of the officers necessary to 
appoint for the purpose of looking to 
Imperial concerns. The learned Solicitor 
General then proceeded to criticise the 
language of the clause, and he objected 
to the expression “Order of the Privy 
Council.” He hoped when Members 
drafted clauses in future they would be 
careful to dot their i’s and cross their t’s, 
or the learned Solicitor General would 
be down upon them. But he had no 
doubt if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
turned his learned acumen to Acts of 
Parliament that such was his power he 
would be able to make equally effective 


criticism of any clause in any Act of | ence ¢ 
! 
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Parliament. However, he did not think 
that was the way to deal with such a 
serious proposition as was now before the 
House. The clause of his hon. Friend 
had for ‘ts object the appointment of 
officers whose duty it would be to carry 
out Imperial decrees. He would like to 
know whether the learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral agreed, or did not, with the language 
of the Home Secretary which was cited 
by his hon. and learned Friend at the 


beginning of his argument; did the 
learned Solicitor General agree that 


such an Executive Authority as might be 
necessary should be maintained in Ire- 
land ¢ If so, where was it? They had 
admitted that Imperial supremacy must 
be maintained, and the Parliament in 
Ireland must be subordinate ; but where, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
Bill, was there to be found machinery 
for enforcing their supremacy ¢ The 
learned Solicitor General took occasion 
to object to two Executives in Ireland. 
There were two Executives in the 
United States of America, and why 
should there not be two Executives 
in Ireland, one representing the local 
power and the other the Imperial power ? 
The Chancellor of the Duehy (Mr. 
Bryce), in his book on the American 
Commonwealth, spoke of the machinery 
there as being like that in a factory 
where there were two sets of machinery, 
each doing its own work without touch- 
ing or impairing the other, Was not 
that perfectly applicable to a case such 
as they had in Ireland, where they had 
Local Authority and a supreme Imperial 
Authority with separate interests requiring 
separate machinery 7 On the subject of 
2« Federal Executive the Chancellor of 
the Duchy in his work said the men of 
1787, feeling the cardinal importance of 
anticipating and avoiding occasions of 
collision, sought to accomplish their ob- 
ject by the concurrent application of the 
two devices. With one of them he (Mr. 
Ross) need not trouble the House, but 
the other was that it gave the Govern- 
ment, so far as those appointments ex- 
tended, a distinet and immediate relation 
When the Chancellor of 
the Duchy was framing a Constitution for 
Ireland, why did he not apply his own 
device which he approved of in regard 
to America, and which he considered a 
remedy against the danger of interfer- 
His hon. and learned Friend 
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in front of him (Mr. Carson) gave a 
number of instances where important 
questions would be likely to arise, and it 
was idle for those who were framing a 
Constitution to say these difficulties were 
not likely to arise. Those who framed 
the Constitution of the United States, 
like wise men, saw that such difficulties 
would arise, and provided for them in the 
ablest manner. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had provided no machinery for 
them whatever, and he was sometimes 
almost brought to the belief that the Bill 
was not seriously meant at all, for he 
could not imagine a Government declaring 
for Imperial supremacy and having not 


the smallest atom of machinery for 
making that Imperial supremacy felt. 


Take some of the cases put by his hon, 
and learned Friend. There was the 
Land Improvement Act, in which the 
Imperial Government was directly in- 
terested, and in that case who was to set 
the law in motion when the difficulties 
arose? Was it to be by the Attorney 
General for Ireland, who was to be an 
officer of both the Irish and the Imperial 
Government ? That, he thought, was 
an arrangement that would never work, 


because the Attorney General for Ireland | 


would be serving two masters who, very 
often, would have different 
The same thing arose in the case of the 
Customs, the coinage, and treason, and it 
arose in every one of the cases in which 
they had an Imperial exception or a re- 
servation, 
look to the present, they had also to look 
to the distant future. It might be that 
the gentlemen who now represented the 
Irish constituencies might be so affected 
by a sense of gratitude for Home Rule 
that they might carry out all the require- 
ments of the Imperial Government in the 
most strict and religious manner; but 
they had to look to the future. There 
might be an angelic band in Ireland at 
present, but there was to be a seraphic 
succession for all future time, and that, 
surely, was going too far. The men of 
1787 who drew up the American Con- 
stitution—though he was sure that at 
that time they would have had great 
faith in the main qualities which their 
own citizens manifested in the previous 
years, vet they did not trust to those in 
any such way; they took the precautions 
that business men would naturally take, 
and they provided a special set 
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of Federal officers, the end - all 
and be-all of whose existence 
Was to animate Federal concerns. In 


the ease of Ireland there was no such 
machinery ; that such machinery was 
certain to be required was as clear as 
anything could be, and he could not see 
why the Government refused a clause of 
this kind, the intention of which was to 
provide the Imperial Government with 
the Imperial machinery for the purpose 
of carrying out its behests, and for the 


purpose of initiating proceedings—a 
matter which was very important. Who 
were to initiate these proceedings ? 





Were the Exchequer Judges to do so? 
Was the Attorney General for Ireland 
to be entrusted with them, though it was 
not his business, and when they should 
be altogether placed within the sphere 
of some official who would represent the 
Imperial Parliament? He submitted 
that no answer had been given to the 
argument of his hon. and learned Friend, 
and that if the Government were desirous 
|of carrying a working scheme this 


clause, or something like it, must be 
accepted, 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON considered the 


proposed clause was the logical comple- 
tion of the policy of the Bill; the Bill 
proposed there should be two authorities 
in Ireland—that there should be a Local 
} Government to look after local affairs, 
jand an Imperial Government having 
control, throughout Ireland, all 
| matters that were of an Imperial charae- 
| ter. The learned Solicitor General spoke 
with regard to this Amendment as though 
the whole object was only to carry out 
the decrees of the Exchequer Judges— 
as though there was nothing else under 
this Bill to be done but to carry out the 
decrees of the Exchequer Courts. There 
must bea largeamount of practical business 
connected with the Imperial Authority 
in Ireland that it was necessary some 
representative of the Imperial power 
should be appointed to attend to, Take, 
for instance, Sub-section 7 of Clause 10 
with reference to taxation, which ran— 


over 


“Where Parliament imposed any taxes ex- 
pressly for the purpose of war or of any special 
expenditure which Parliament declares to be 
war expenditure, or to be extraordinary ex- 
penditure for the defence of the realm, the 
revenue from those taxes which is collected in 
Ireland shall be paid into the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom.” 
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Who was to collect that special levy 
made under the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament after the probationary period 


of six years ? What officials would they | 


have in Ireland under the Bill to carry 
out the Act made in the Imperial Par- 
liament levying special taxation for war ? 
Suppose the Irish Government differed 
from this Parliament as to the necessities 
of the war, as to the propriety of the war 
and the purposes to which the taxes were 
to be applied, what power was there in the 
Bill to assess and levy these taxes, unless 
they had some Imperial officers throughout 
Ireland This was one of the portions 
of the Bill that seemed to have escaped 
the astute intelligence of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General. The policy 
of the Bill was that there should be two 
Governments in Ireland—the Local Go- 
vernment responsible to the Irish Legis- 
lature controlling Irish affairs, and the Im- 
perial Government, responsible to Parlia- 
ment, in which Ireland was also directly 
represented. The United States people 
sent not only Representatives to their 


local Legislatures, but they sent them 


direct to the Federal Government and 
Assembly at Washington, and they had 
Federal Courts and officers throughout 
the Union. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
Bryce) in his book dwelt on the 
enormous advantage of having Federal 
officers distributed throughout the United 
States, and said that it brought the 
Federal Government into direct contact 
with the people all over the country. 
That was what they suggested in 
connection with this Amendment— 
that there should be Imperial officers 
directly in contact with the people 
throughout Ireland whose duty it should 
be not only to enforce the decrees of the 
Exchequer Judges, but also to attend to 
all those many varied Imperial concerns 
which would remain associated with the 
Parliament at Westminster. Why there 
should be any objection to give full 
effect to the policy of the Bill he could 
not, for the life of him, understand. The 
Amendment was not antagonistic to the 
policy of the Bill, but well within the 
lines of the Bill; and, therefore, he 
thought there was no just reason for 
refusing to accept it. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) hoped the Solicitor General 
would forgive him for saying that in the 
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speech he addressed to the House before 
dinner he presented the spectacle of the 
good man struggling with adversity. 

Str J. RIGBY : Hear, hear! 

Sir J. GORST said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman recognised the posi- 
tion in which he stood. The hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of a country with which he 
appeared to be totally unacquainted, and 
it was quite a relief to those who were in 
sympathy with him, when occasionally 
he seemed to touch ground on which he 
could stand fairly, and in a position in 
which he could advance a general and 
sensible argument. The _ Solicitor 
General had one point that he stuck to 
in a manner that neither the supporters 
nor the opponents of the Bill had done 
as yet. He had seldom heard any Mem- 
ber who had spoken on this Bill adhere 
so closely and generally as the Solicitor 
General had done to the fact that if this 
Bill was passed there was still to be a 
United Kingdom, and Ireland was not 
to be a separate country federated with 
Great Britain, but that Great Britain 
and Ireland were still to remain one 
United Kingdom, which was to have one 
Government exercising jurisdiction and 
supremacy equally over both countries. 
It was quite certain this Government of 
the United Kingdom was intended to fill 
a quasi function of autonomous govern- 
ment for Great Britain, but that did net 
alter its character with regard to Ire- 
land ; it was to be a Government of the 
United Kingdom exercising the same 
functions in that regard in Great 
Britain, but it would be in this unfortu- 
nate position in Ireland. Whereas in 
Great Britain this Government of the 
United Kingdom would possess a staff of 
officers perfectly effective to carry out 
its functions, in Ireland it would be 
shorn of the greater part of its officers, 
and be in a position of no authority, with 
no officials and no agents by whom its 
functions could be surely and adequately 
carried out. That was the theory of the 
Bill, and it was to meet that theory that 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Carson) was proposed. 
His hon, and learned Friend sought by 
this clause to give this Government in 
the United Kingdom the same power to 
appoint its officers and agents in Great 
Britain, It need not use that power 
unless it became necessary. If the 
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officers of the Irish domestic Govern- 
ment should turn out to be such admir- 
able agents for the Government of the 
United Kingdom as the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General appeared to think, the 
Imperial Government would not need to 
make any such appointments. Also, 
what the Amendment was intended to do 
was to give the Government of the United 
Kingdom identically the same power it 
possessed on the part of the United 
Kingdom for Great Britain, and do what 
every civilised Government in the world 
did, appoint such officers as the cireum- 
stances of the case required. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General said this arrangement would 
introduce an element of great confusion, 
that there would be double government, 
a double set of officials. That was what 
they, on that side of the House, had 
always contended was the principle of 
the Bill ; though it might be a very good 
principle on which to make speeches on 
the hustings and to dilate upon in vague 
general terms to the less instructed 
electorate of the country, it would do 
very well for that purpose; but when 
they examined it as a working Constitu- 
tion, as an arrangement under which 
people were to be governed and their 
common affairs were to be administered, 
they had always said—and this was their 
case—it was not a working scheme; it 
Was not a scheme that could be worked 
to the advantage of Great Britain and 
Ireland. When the Solicitor General 
said that if the Government should in- 
sist on retaining double government it 
would introduce confusion in that part of 
the United Kingdom ealled Ireland, he 
was inclined to say Amen to the Solicitor 
General. The Solicitor General went 
on to say that the Government of the 
United Kingdom could be perfectly well 
served by the officials who were respon- 
sible to the domestic Government of 
Ireland. He could plainly see that that 
was an argument which the Solicitor 
General addressed himself to with con- 
siderable reluctance. It was a well- 
known truth that no man could serve 
two masters, but the whole of the 
Solicitor General's argument was directed 
to showing that not only could a man 
serve two masters, but he could do it 
well. He (Sir J. Gorst) did not believe 
this. He had a profound admiration for 
the Irish officials ; he believed them to 
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be as good officials as any in the world, 
but they would not be able to perform 
the task of serving well and faithfully 
the Irish domestic Government, and, at 
che same time, of serving the Government 
of the United Kingdom, who would have 
need of their services. A great many 
illustrations in detail in this matter were 
given by the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, not one of which had 
been answered. The Solicitor General 
admitted that he knew nothing about 
advances in Ireland, and he said he 
would leave that part of the argument 
to somebody else. That “somebody 
else” had not yet risen to answer the 
point. There were advances made in 
Ireland by the Treasury through the 
Board of Works, which were not made 
through the Irish Government at all, but 
direct from the Treasury to the people 
of Ireland ; and if these advances had to 
be recovered, the process of law would 
have to be set in motion by the Attorney 
General for Ireland, an official of the 
Irish domestic Government. How could 
the Imperial Government secure that the 
Attorney General for Ireland would con- 
sent to allow himself to be made the in- 
strument of the Saxon, to wring from 
these unfortunate people the money whieh 
was lent to them by the Saxon Treasury, 
and which they were shamefully called 
upon to pay ¥ He hoped before the 
Debate closed that that Aiatus in the 
Government case would be made up, and 
that someone from the Treasury Bench 
would, at any rate, attempt an answer to 
the unanswerable position taken up by the 
hon. Member for Dublin University, The 
point of the case which the Government 
so far had failed to meet was this: If 
they were going to set up this theory of 
a United Kingdom, and if the Imperial 
Government had to discharge certain 
duties and funetions in Ireland, it must 
have officers to do it, and this Bill did not 
make any provision for the Government 
of the United Kingdom appointing any 
officers which experience might prove to 
be necessary in case the officers of the 
domestic Irish Government found them- 
selves unable to serve two masters. The 
Solicitor General, in a part of his speech 
which he really thought unworthy the 
position the hon, and learned Gentleman 
oceupied, was pleased to fall back upon the 
language of the clause. and say it required 
amendment. Everyone knew that on 
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the introduction of a new clause on 
Report the principle alone was in ques- 
tion in the first place. Amendments in 
detail could be made after the principle 
had been agreed to. Really, the only 
question before the House seemed to be 
the simple question whether the Imperial 
Government should have the power, 
which every civilised Government in the 
world possessed, to appoint its own 
officers to carry out its own functions. 
*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, that 
whatever charges the supporters of this 
clause might be liable to, they 
were certainly not liable to the oft- 
repeated and stale charge of distrust of 
the future Irish Government. This was 
no new restriction, but simply the 
machinery to give effect to the restrictions 
the Government had already provided in 
the Bill, and the question which arose 
was—Were the Government honest in 
imposing these restrictions Did they 
intend that these restrictions should 
be effectual, or did they intend they 
should be illusory? That was the 
real question involved in this clause. 
It was the Government that had created 
this dual Lord Lieutenant, with one side 
looking to the Imperial Government and 
the other side looking to the Irish Execu- 
tive. It was the Government who were 
responsible for having inserted Clauses 3 
and 4 in the Bill, exempting a number 
of important subjects from the purview 
of the Irish Parliament. It was the Go- 
verument who had created a special 
Court forthe purpose of dealing with Im- 
perial questions, and more particularly 
with the whole of the questions reserved 
by Clauses 3 and 4 from the competence 
of the Irish Parliament. Having 
exempted these subjects from the Irish 
Parliament and reserved them to the Im- 
perial Parliament, was it not the duty of 
the Government to give effect to these 
restrictions they themselves had considered 
necessary—whether springing or not 
from distrust of the Irish Parliament he 
would vot inquire—and to see that these 
restrictions should carry out what he pre- 
sumed to be their intention—namely, of 
giving protection to the loyal minority in 
Ireland They had had one speech 
ouly from the Government that night— 
to which they all listened with great 
attention—namely, that of the Solicitor 
Geveral, One portion of his speech he 
devoted to the form and the other portion 
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to the substance of the Amendment. 
They were not concerned much with the 
form of the Amendment. What they 
were concerned with was the substance of 
it. It appeared to him that the speech 
of the Solicitor General was characterised 
by a sublime optimism, which could only 
spring from an exhaustive ignorance of 
the conditions of Irish life and character, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman assumed 
that the officers of the Irish Executive 
would accept immediately, and without 
hesitation, the double functions imposed 
upon them, and would carry out with 
equal joy the decrees of the Irish and of 
the Imperial Authorities. He confessed 
he did not share the sublime optimism of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
then went on and abandoned the only 
theory which could have justified him in 
his optimism. He abandoned the angelic 
theory, and having abandored the angelic 
theory he had to fall back upon what he 
called the ordinary principles of human 
nature. He should recommend the 
Solicitor General to study some of the 
ordinary principles of Irish human nature, 
as exemplified in the processes of the 
Land League and National League in 
not very remote times. Had he done so, 
the ordinary principles of human nature 
would not have confirmed him in his 
argument. Let him give the hon. and 
learned Gentleman one example, 
Suppose the Irish Legislature were to 
travel beyond their province, and, in vio- 
lation of Clause 4, were to take private 
property without just compensation, 
Suppose they decided that a landlord 
could be bought out for five years’ pur- 
chase, a theory that had found accept- 
ance on the Irish Nationalist Benches, 
and on those terms transferred his estate 
to somebody else, probably a Member of 
the Irish Government ; and then, suppose 
the Exchequer Judges decided that this 
was a violation of Clause 4, would the 
Irish Sheriff carry out their decree and 
evict the usurping hypothetical Member 
of the Irish Government ? The Solicitor 
General admitted that cases might arise 
in which officers acting under the orders 
of the Irish Executive would not be able 
or willing to carry out such decrees, The 
Solicitor General admitted that the Irish 
Executive would not go to much trouble 
to carry out the decrees of »Court in Im 
perial matters. But what was the answer 
of the Solicitor General ? He told them 
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that in such cases an arrangement might 
be made. It did not seem to him to be 
very probable that an arrangement would 
be made for carrying out an unpopular 
decree of an Imperial Court, against the 
wishes of what might be popular 
fecling in the country stimulated by 
national eloquence. He could not share 
these views of the Solicitor General, who 
admitted the possibility of a case arising, 
and yet would not face it in the only way 
it could be faced, by allowing the Im- 
perial Government to appoint Executive 
officers to carry out those decrees. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman wanted to 
know how many Imperial officers it would 
be necessary to appoint? It would be 
very easy to introduce into the Bill 
a clause providing that Her Majesty 
should, when occasion arose, appoint 
such officers as might be necessary for 
varrying out the matters referred to in 
the clause. As to the objection that no 
provision was made in the clause for 
the payment of these officers, if the 
House decided to appoint these Executive 
officers, were they to suppose the House 
would not also provide means out of the 
Imperial Funds for their payment? So 
far as that objection went, it could be 
met by a very simple Amendment which 
there would not be very great difficulty 
in drafting. What the clause pro- 
posed to do was to provide a substitute 
for the posse comitatus, which was not 
likely to assist the Sheriff in the per- 
formance of his duties. It provided a 
substitute for the Sheriff, who might be 
unwilling or unable to carry out a decree, 
ina case where the posse comitatus, acting 
under the influence of Members of the 
Irish Government, would not be likely to 
assist the Sheriff. The Government 
having come to the conclusion that the 
Irish Parliament were not to be trusted 
with certain subjects, that the Judges 
appointed by the Irish Parliament were 
not to be trusted with the decision of 
certain questions which must be left to 
Judges appointed by the Imperial Par- 
liament, the question before the House 
was, were they, or were they not, going 
to make the decrees of these Judges 
effective 2? He had heard nothing which 
would justify the House in leaving 
the matter open, and refusing to make 
provision for carrying out these decrees. 
He ventured to think the House would 
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be wise to deal with the matter at once, 
and take steps to see that these decrees 
were carried out in the only possible way 
they could be made effectual. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) did not propose to follow the 
Solicitor General in his verbal criticism 
on this clause, all the less so as ever 
since the Solicitor General assured them 
that a ship was a house and a merchant 
ship was navigation, he had not attached 
that importance to the verbal criticisms 
of the learned Gentleman as he had 
hitherto done. But as the poet had 
said— 

“ Solicitors General rushed in 
Where statesmen feared to tread.” 
And the Solicitor General rushed in 
to assure them that the hypothesis 
and the purpose of this Bill was to do 
away with all want of confidence in the 
Irish nation and Irish Legislature and 
Executive. But the Bill absolutely 
bristled with the contrary hypothesis. 
It was full of hypotheses that the Irish 
Exchequer would not pay its debts, and 
that the Irish Judges would not do their 
duty. It bristled with distrust of the 
Irish Legislature and Executive. In 
Clause 17 the hypothesis was adopted 
that the Sheriffs and other officers of the 
Irish Executive would refuse to do their 
duty. As to the objection of the Solicitor 
General that no provision was made by 
the clause for the payment of the ofticers 
the Amendment asked should be ap- 
pointed, he called attention to the fact 
that in the Bill itself the two Exchequer 
Judges, in the event of Irish officers not 
performing their duty, were empowered 
to appoint some casual person for the 
payment of whom no provision was made, 
so that if the objection was good as 
against the proposed clause it was 
equally good as applied to Sub-seetion 17 
of the Bill. They had listened to th 
Solicitor General, he trusted, with be- 
coming patience. They did not think 
much of his argument which they under- 
stood ; but they thought a great deal of 
his law which they did not understand, 
and, having shown the patience that 
House always extended to the learned 
Gentleman, it seemed to him that the 
time had arrived when, as upon the last 
occasion the learned Gentleman addressed 
the House, his Chief should now get up, 
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throw him over, and accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARTLEY expressed the opinion 
that the Debate ought not to close until 
they had had some answer from the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, from whose 
book it had been distinctly proved that 
he was himself in favour of the proposal 
before the House. Considering the right 
hon. Gentleman had a deal to do with 
framing the Bill—especially those pro- 
visions taken from the American Consti- 
tution—the House ought to have some 
words from him. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had changed his opinion since the 
publication of his work, he ought to ex- 
plain why he had done so, and why he 
was voting against a clause which was 
in absolute accord with what the right 
hon. Gentleman had defended in his book. 
If he did not explain, he would not be 
treating the House with proper respect. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 104; Noes 
155.—( Division List, No, 263.) 

Mr. CARSON rose to move the fol- 
lowing new clause :— 

(Appointment of Land Commissioners.) 

“The Judicial Commissioner and the other 
Commissioners under ‘ The Land Law (Treland) 
Act, 1881,’ and ‘ The Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act. 1885,’ (and Acts amending the same), shall, 
as vacancies occur, continue to be appointed by 
Her Majesty by Warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, and the Assistant Commissioners under 
the said Acts shall be appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant acting on behalf of Her Majesty.” 
He said, although this related merely to 
the appointment of the Land Commis- 
sioners, it would be apparent, he thought, 
that the question was one affecting the 
whole relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. The Government had thought 
fit, in the framing of the Bill, to reserve 
from the Irish Legislature any power for 
a certain time 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) rose to a 
point of Order. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman proposed to move this as a 
new clause. Clause 24 of the Bill dealt 
with the tenure of office of the Land 
Commissioners in Ireland ; and his point 
of Order was that this clause should, 
therefore, be moved on the 24th clause 
of the Bill when they reached it. 

Mr. CARSON said, on the point of 
Order. [ Cries of “ Order !”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! 
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Mr. CARSON said, on the point of 
Order, he wished to point out that Clause 
24 did not deal with the tenure of office 
of the Land Commissioners, but merely 
with the existing Judges and other 
persons whose salaries were charged on 
the Consolidated Fund, and with the 
manner in which those salaries were to 
be paid in the future. It had nothing to 
do with the appointment of these Commis- 
sioners and Assistant Commissioners, 
with which alone his clause dealt. That 
was his sole reason for bringing forward 
the clause. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am of opinion 
this new clause brought forward by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman can be pro- 
perly moved as a separate clause, and 
not simply as an Amendment to Clause 
24. 

Mr. CARSON said, the case he had 
to put to the House was this—that if 
there was good reason for reserving from 
the Irish Legislature the power of legis- 
lating with respect to the land there was 
much more reason for reserving from the 
Irish Executive dependent upon that 
Legislature any power in relation to the 
appointment of the Commissioners upon 
whom the whole of the rights of the 
landlord practically depended. When 
this Parliament set up a Court in Ireland 
to deal with rents it created a novel pro- 
cedure, which depended for its efficacy 
entirely upon the men who were appointed 
to administer the Land Act, 1881. If 
by this Bill the appointment of these 
Commissioners and Assistant Commis- 
sioners was entrusted to the Irish Parlia- 
ment the obligation of honour which the 
Prime Minister had said arose from the 
dealings of the Imperial Parliament with 
the Irish landlords would be entirely cast 
to the winds. The question here arose— 
Was it not possible that the new Irish 
Executive might appoint men who would 
not fairly carry out the Land Acts, but 
who would rather out the principles of 
the Land League that had been taught 
for 13 years by men, some of whom 
would be their masters, and would form 
the future Government of Ireland ? 
The landlords of Ireland stood in a 
peculiar relation to them in regard to 
this matter. The Prime Minister had 
over and over again stated in that House 
that the Irish landlords were the English 
garrison in Ireland, and that by planting 
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them in that country the Imperial Parlia- 
ment had incurred these obligations of 
honour, What would be the policy of 
the men who were likely to be the future 
Govervors of Ireland in relation to that 
garrison ? Speeches had been made by 
hon. Members below the Gangway (the 
Irish Members) since 1886, when the 
union of hearts took place, down to the 
present time, in which they told the 
people in Ireland that when they came 
into power it would be their privilege 
and their duty to take care that this 
garrison should be got rid of for the 
benefit of the Irish tenantry. The hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon) made 
a speech in 1887 in which he stated 
that it was his belief that when the 
struggle for the land was carried to a 
successful termination, at the same hour 
with the disappearance of the landlords 
the power of the foreign Government 
would also disappear. Mr. Davitt, a 
recent Member of that House, also in 
1887, stated that when the day should 
come that they had the right to manage 
their own affairs the sun might some 
day shine down upon England when the 
Irish would have the opportunity of 
having vengeance upon their enemy for 
its crimes to Ireland. Those speeches 
were not made in the heat of passion, 
before the Liberal and Radical Party 
were committed to Home Rule. They 
were actually made in anticipation of 
this Home Rule Bill, and they were 
open and bold warnings to the Members 
of that House that these gentlemen were 
determined, if they came into power, to 
take vengeance upon what the Prime 
Minister had called the English garrison 
flanked by this country in Ireland. To 
pass away from hon. Members below the 
Gangway, he came to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). Some 
time after the Government had adopted 
Home Rule the Chief Seeretary said 
that— 

“They would not be able to deal satisfac- 
torily with Ireland until some Government 
brought in legislation for preventing the 
tenants from confiscating the property of the 
Irish landlords.” 


What did he propose to do now? So 
far from bringing in legislation to prevent 
that legalised kind of robbery, the right 
hon, Gentleman proposed in an indirect 
way to hand over to an Irish Executive, 
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composed of men who for the last 13 
years had been engaged in driving out 
the landlords, the appointment of the 
persons who were to decide all questions 
between landlord and tenant. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman think that he was 
dealing satisfactorily with Ireland by 
giving power to these men who preached, 
even down to the present day, to the 
tenants that they had a right to get the 
land from the landlords—the power to 
confiscate the landlords’ property ? Did 
he consider how the Irish Members were 
to be elected? They must take it that the 
majority of the Irish Representatives in 
the new Legislature would fairly repre- 
sent the opinions of the constituencies 
sending them there. Almost every one 
of these Representatives would be elected 
by the tenant farmers ; aud the Courts in 
which the Commissioners sat dealt 
with the interests of landlord and tenant, 
and it was the tenant farmers who would 
dictate their policy, and it was to them 
they would be answerable for their con- 
duct. From the necessity of the case the 
Executive so elected must appoint men 
who could not be expected to see that 
the legislation which had been passed by 
the Imperial Parliament was fairly 
carried out between landlord and tenant. 
He thought there was a conclusive case 
here. He passed from that to the 
second branch of his argument, which 
was this: Parliament had entrusted to 
those Land Commissioners the adminis- 
tration of £40,000,000 of British money 
under the Acts of 1885 and 1887, and 
having done that—— 

Mr. J. MORLEY : And 1891. 

Mr. CARSON said, quite so; he 
included all the Acts relating to the 
matter. Was Parliament going to part 
with the entire control over the appoint- 
ment of the men who were to administer 
those £40,000,000, and who were bound 
to enforce the payment of this money to 
the Imperial Government ? They had 
heard a great deal about reserving 
matters to the Imperial Parliament ; 
this £40,000,000 was really the money 
of Great Britain, and were they to ran 
the chance of losing it completely ? He 
did think—although the question of these 
appointments might seem to be a small 
affair in regard toa Bill of this kind— 
he did think that they should act fairly 
as between man and man upon the rela- 
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tions between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land,and that the coursewhich he suggested 
would be found the best to prevent the 
friction which would arise if this Bill 
passed into law in its present form. If 
only on the mere selfish motive he would 
say that they ought to reserve some con- 
trol. He begged to move the clause. 


Clause (Appointment of Land Com- 
missioners,)—(.Wr. Carson,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 


learned Member who has just sat down 
has referred to the language which was 
used in the past by some hon, Members 
below the Gangway with regard to the 
Irish Land Question. But that was ata 
time when the movement was being 
commenced of which I hope we are now 
approaching the end. My own view of 
that language is that it was the product 
of exasperation provoked by the circum- 
stances of the time, and that that ex- 
usperation was to some extent, at all 
events, not unjustifiable is shown by the 
fact that the Land Act of IS81 was the 
outcome of the agitation that had pre- 
ceded it, and Iam not afraid to say that 
the language that was used in the course 
of that agitation represented, although 
perhaps in an exaggerated form, a true 
grievance and a real wrong done to the 
tenants of Ireland. Unless you are pre- 
pared to say that the whole operation of 
the rent-fixing Act of 1881 was unjust 
and the decisions of the Land Commis- 
sioners with regard to the reduction of 
rents, you cannot deny that there is, at all 
events, some justification for the strong 
and violent language of the past. That 


is one remark I would make on that 
language. Another observation which I 


desire to make is, that during all these 
years, from 1879 onwards, so far as my 
observation has gone, the Irish tenants 
follow leaders who use violent language, 
but not up to the point where it endangers 
their permanent possession of their hold- 
ings. Although they have been willing 
to take up a strong position against their 
grievances—grievances which, I submit, 
were proved to be just by the reductions 
of rent effected by the Land Commis- 
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sioners—yet when the time came they 
did not follow the extreme measures 
recommended by their leaders. The 
“No Rent” Manifesto of 1881 was a 
failure, not because of the coercive powers 
which had been entrusted to the Execu- 
tive Government, but because the Irish 
tenant, althorgh he will go far to secure 
a reduction of his rent, will not run the 
risk except under violent provocation 
and circumstances of momentary agita- 
tion—and then only within narrow limits 
—of being turned out of his holding. [ 
had many conversations with the late Mr, 
Parnell on this subject. He was mainly 
responsible for the issue of the “No 
Rent” Manifesto, and he has told me 
more than once that the effect or non- 
effect of that Manifesto, apart from all 
else that can be said of it, convinced him 
that everyone, however strong his 
political position, who resorted toa policy 
in which the effeet would be to endanger 
ona large seale the right of occupaney 
which the peasants have, must be sure 
that it would not be supported by the 
Irish tenants. Perhaps I have gone a 
little further afield than [ should have 
done, but I only wished to make these 
remarks on the observations of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, as to language 
that has been used in past times under 
circumstances of great excitement. The 
hon, and learned Member, coming to the 
point of his new clause, has referred to 
some language which I myself used, I 
think, in 1885, when I said that I would 
be no party to allowing an Irish 
Nationalist Government to carry out a 
policy of confiscation. What incon- 
sistency is there between that language 
and the policy of the present Bill? By 
the present Bill the Irish Government is 
prevented from legislating in such a way 
as to confiscate the property of the land- 
lords. If Clause 4 is going to be waste 
paper, I admit that my language was 
inconsistent with the Bill, but we do not 
believe that the clause is going to be 
waste paper. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has said that it is the policy of 
the hon. Members below the Gangway 
and of ourselves by complicity to get rid 
of the Irish landlords. But what is the 
policy of hon, Gentlemen opposite ? Is 
not the object of the Land Purehase Act 
to get rid of the Irish landlords—although 
I admit upon equitable terms, and with 
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just compensation and by due process of 
law ? 

Mr. CARSON : The terms are fixed 
by an impartial tribunal. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in the few observa- 
tions he devoted to this, overlooked the 
cardinal fact that if random transactions 
are sanctioned by partial men, and 
advances are made on bad security in 
case of default by the tenant, the loss is 
to be borne by the Irish Exchequer. 
The new Irish Government, it is sug- 
gested, will have to appoint Commis- 
sioners who may make ducks and drakes 
of advances, or make advances upon 
inadequate security ; but if they do the 
Irish Government will have to bear the 
cost. To return to the immediate point 
of the Amendment, I do not understand 
whether the new clause is to be limited 
in its operation to three years during 
which the Land Question is reserved. 
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Mr. SEXTON : It is forall time. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I did not quite | 
gather whetherhe meant that or not. The 
hon. Member’s policy it seems is, first and 
fundamentally, to take away from the 
Irish Legislature all power whatever, at | 
any distance of time, of making laws 
affecting the relations between landlord 
and tenant. I agree that if you do that 
you will be consistent in reserving for 
the same period of time the appointment 
of officers to carry out laws which, 
under a system of Home Rule, must 
ultimately be made by the Irish Legis- 
lature. Of course, the Government must 
be guided by their own policy in this 
matter as to the limitation of the powers 
of the Irish Legislature to legislate with 
reference to the land. If the clause 
were limited to the three years during 
which legislation will be reserved, there 
might be something to be said for it; 
but to make it permanent would involve 
an absurdity which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself must admit. While 
you would be giving power to the Irish 
Legislature to make the laws you would 
be reserving to the Imperial Parliament 
the duty of appointing all the officers 
who were to administer those laws. I 
cannot think that that proposal is one 
which would at all square with the pro- 
position and policy of the Bill. I cannot 
conceive how, with an Irish Legislature 
existing, though subordinate, the British 
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Government is to attempt the task of 
nominating these important officers 
without exercising the duty of making 
the laws which these officers have to ad- 
minister. I have endeavoured to state 
the case without using excessive language ; 
and when the case is so stated and is 
understood by the House, I think the 
House will join us iu rejecting the 
clause. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, the right hon. Gentleman had 
avoided the real gist of the question, as 
it appealed to many of them, and he 
thought it should be made quite clear to 
the House and to the country what was 
the actual nature of these appointments 
they were discussing, and what the 
functions of these officers whose position 
they were debating really were. The 
duty which was put on these officers was 
a duty which did not fall to the lot of 
any other official in the whole length and 
breadth of the United Kingdom. It 
was the duty of fixing an arbitrary price 
for an article which otherwise would 
come into the market, where its value 
would be settled by competition. There 
was no precedent for this office. The 
Chief Secretary had said that the matter 
would come distinctly under the purview 
of the Irish Legislature, and was a matter 
in which the Imperial Government had 
no right and no duty to interfere. That 
seemed to him an absolutely untenable 
view of the question. If they abandoned 
the claim put forward in the Amendment 
and allowed the Irish Executive to have 
the appointment of these officers what 
was the result they must contemplate 
with absolute certainty ? He desired 
to follow the example set by the Chief 
Secretary, and as far as possible avoid 
recrimination. But they could not con- 
ceal from themselves that the object of 
agitition in Ireland had been the redue- 
tion of rent by one means or another. 
Two methods of doing this had been 
adopted—the method adopted and 
sanctioned by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite, and the method 
adopted and sanctioned by the 
Imperial Parliament; and the two 
methods had been going on concurrently. 
One was a legal method—that adopted 
by the Government—and the other was 
an illegal method—that which had found 
favour with hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
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There was no reason to believe that the 
method favoured by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite was not one which they would 
enforce if they had the power. The 
contention of those hon. Gentlemen for 
the last 10 years had been that agri- 
cultural rents were too high and ought 
to be reduced, and that the legal method 
of reduction sanctioned by this Parlia- 
ment was not adequate to meet the case. 
Reference had been made to the Act 
passed by the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues in 1881, the object of which 
was to effect reductions of rent in accord- 
ance with the ideas of equity and justice 
as they were then understood in the 
House. How was that Act received by 
hon. Members opposite ? They at once 
set themselves up in opposition to the 
Courts, and there was no evidence that 
this attitude had been abandoned up to 
the present. The Chief Secretary had 
spoken about the “ No Rent ” Manifesto, 
and said truly that it was a failure, and 
he had given the reason which Mr. 
Parnell appeared to have confided to him 
—namely, because it was seen clearly 
that those who followed the advice of the 
Manifesto were liable to be evicted, the 
law of the United Kingdom being strong 
enough at that time to see that justice 
was done. The tenants knew that if 
they followed the advice of the Manifesto 
they would be turned out of their holdings 
and that there would be no redress for 
them. That the reason of the 
failure, and that alone. The Manifesto 
was a failure for the reasons given by the 
Chief Secretary, and not beeause the 
advice given was dishonest and thievish 
in its character, or because a Roman 
Catholic Bishop had described it as 
opposed to every principle of religion 
and dictate of morality, and a breach of 
the law which said—* Thou shalt not 
steal.” There was no proof that the 
doctrine adopted by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in 1881 had altered up to the 
present time. On the contrary, there was 
proof that the old spirit still existed with 
the advisers of the Irish people. The 
duty of the Land Commissioners was to 
decide what was, and what was not, a 
fair rent, and this was the only pro- 
tection which the landlords had against 
spoliation. The landlords had been told 
over and over again, in the House and 
out of it, that the only true and fair 
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value for Irish land was prairie value, 
and that they had no right to the holdings 
which the tenants possessed, nor to the 
rent which was paid for the holdings. 
The landlords had between themselves 
and the spoliation with which they had 
been threatened only the protection of the 
Land Courts, which had been guaranteed 
them by the Imperial Parliament. 
The hon. Member had said that this was 
an Imperial question, and he (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster) could hardly conceive a 
case where it was more obvious that an 
Imperial question was involved. The 
Chief Secretary said that there was some 
obvious and natural connection between 
the limit of time suggested in the Bill 
during which the Irish Parliament should 
not be allowed to legislate in respect of 
Irish land and the limit of time that 
ought to govern the appointment of the 
Land Commission. Surely that was a 
palpable fallacy. There were many 
questions connected with the tenure of 
land in Ireland which, ou the hypothesis 
that this Bill would become law, might 
very well fall into the domain within a 
definite period. But the Commissioners 
were dealing with a sum of money some- 
thing like £40,000,000 sterling, which 
was the product, to a very limited extent, 
of the Irish taxpayer, but which was a 
payment made by the British Exchequer 
for the peace and good government of 
Ireland, and to suppose that the people of 
Great Britain had no concern in the dis- 
tribution of this money was an idle 
supposition. It was in the power of the 
Commissioners to distribute the money 
as they chose. The Chief Secretary said 
that surely if there was to be some 
obviously unjust and inequitable distri- 
bution of this money the scheme would be 
put an end to. But that was not the way 
the thing would be done, as anyone who 
was familiar with the Courts must be 
aware. Pressure had from time to time 
been put upon the Commissioners— 
pressure which they had not been able 
to resist—and that pressure would be 
uniformly applied to get them to reduce 
all rents submitted to them. There 
would be no opportunity of putting into 
effect Clause 4 of the Bill. They would 
simply be confronted from time to time 
with legal decisions which would have to 
be decided by Courts constituted in the 
same way as the Courts whose decisions 
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were appealed against. The Chief 
Secretary had said there was a great 
deal of justification in the attitude 
assumed by the Nationalist Members 
with regard to Irish land. He had said 
that the fact that rents had been largely 
reduced as the result of the decisions of 
the Courts showed that there had been a 
erying grievance to be remedied. But that 
was a very dangerous contention. T here had 
been grievances in England and Scotland 
time after time, to which the attention of 
Parliament had been directed, and year 
after year had passed without those 
grievances being redressed. They had 
been at last remedied when public atten- 
tion was attracted to them, but it 
certainly seemed a dangerous lesson to 
teach that no grievance was a_ real 
grievance until it was supported by 
violence and crime. Many scores of 
grievances had existed in England and 
had remained without remedies longer 
than the Irish grievances without leading 
to crime and outrage, and he considered 
it an unfortunate circumstance that the 
Chief Secretary could find no better 
argument to enforce his sense of the 
genuineuess of Irish grievances than the 
fact that they had been attended by a 
long series of crimina! acts. [Cries of 
“Divide!”] If the Amendment were 
not adopted the object would be to place 
on this Commission persons who would 
use their official position to reduce rents ; 
and if the Irish Legislature were to have 
power to appoint the Commissioners, the 
Chief Secretary would find that men 
would be nominated whom he would now 
refuse to appoint, and which refusal he 
would be prepared to defend in the 
House of Commons. The right hon, 
Gentleman's present attitude was alto- 
gether inadequate. There was no reason 
why they should abandon for the future 
the security which they had hitherto 
possessed. [Cries of “Divide !”] 
Officers appointed by the Imperial Par- 
liament were the only people who would 
be in a position to make an impartial 
inquiry into these matters. Certainly, if 


any persons outside the House were to 
be asked whom they considered the most 
unfit to be entrusted with the appoint- 
ment of these so-called judicial officers, 
they would point to hon. Members oppo- 
site who for years had been actively 
engaged in championing a_ particular 
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view upon this subject. The Opposition 
were asking that these partisans should 
not be made judges on these proceed- 
ings. He failed to see why this matter 
should be better judged by partisans and 
interested persons and persons who had 
prejudiced themselves over and over 
again as to the nature of the judgment 
they would pronounce. 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said that, as the question before the 
House was so deeply interesting to the 
unhappy class to which he belonged, 
even gentlemen below the Gangway 
would admit that he had a right to say a 
word. The Chief Secretary appeared to 
imagine that the reduction of rent which 
followed the passing of the Land Act of 
1881 was satisfactory proof that the 
Irish tenants were suffering from ex- 
cessive rent—in fact, that the people 
were rack-rented; but the right hon. 
Gentleman should bear in mind that 
rents in England had been lowered very 
much more than Irish rents had been 
reduced by the Courts established by the 
present Prime Minister in Ireland. The 
reductions were, in fact, caused not so 
much by excessive rents as by agri- 
cultural depression, which had taken 
place in Ireland as in England and Wales, 
The average reduction of rent in Ireland 
was about 20 per cent., and in England 
it was more. It would be as fair to say 
that the fact that reductions in England 
had been 30 and even 35 per cent. was a 
proof that the English landlords had 
rack-rented their tenants, as it was to 
say that the fact that reductions of 
20 per cent. had been made in Ire- 
land was a proof that the Irish 
tenants were suffering from previous 
oppression from the Irish landlords, 
The Bill which was called a Bill for the 
Better Government of Ireland might be 
also denominated a Bill for granting to 
the Irish landlords three years’ purchase 
of their property. Anyone who knew 
Ireland and the character of the Govern- 
ment that this Bill would call into exist- 
ence, anyone who had studied the 
speeches made by gentlemen below the 
Gangway in the immediate past would 
see that the only prospect before pro- 


perty-owners in Ireland under the 
malign influence of a Home Rule 
Government was mere confiscation of 


their possessions. About a week ago 
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there was a meeting of the Irish Federa- 
tion in Mayo, and the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) told the people to 
stick to the principles of the Land 
League, and they would then get rid of 
the landlords altogether. Of course, 
they would. In three years’ time there 
would be a general revision of rents in 
Ireland. The Irish Government were to 
have the power to appoint Land Com- 
missioners and Sub-Commissioners after 
their own hearts, who would give the 
landlords what the Nationalists always 
said they deserved—the prairie value of 
the land. So keenly was this felt at one 
time by the Prime Minister himself that 
he said it was an obligation of honour to 
take away from the future Government 
of Ireland the inevitable temptation of 
dealing with landlords on the principles 
they had always laid down in the past. 
The House now learnt from the right 
hon. Gentleman that the condition of 
honour was not binding, but was tem- 
porary. Most people thought that an 
honourable obligation was an obligation 
for all time. If it was an obligation of 
honour in 1886 to protect a law-abiding 
and unoffending class in Ireland against 
open spoliation it ought to be an obliga- 
tion of honour still. It was well that 
the country should remember what the 
principles of the Land League were. 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), speaking after the “ Union of 
Hearts,” after the Home Rule Bill of 
1886, said— 

“ Together, please God, we will march on, 
shoulder to shoulder, until we shall have 
liberated this land from two curses—landlordism 
and English rule.” 

A year later the hon. Member spoke to 
much the same effect. It was the bounden 
duty of the British people to see that 
open robbery and spoliation did not take 
place in Ireland. From the point of 
view of Nationalist morality, he believed 
it would not be spoliation. The fact of 
owning land in Ireland was looked upon 
by the Nationalist Members as indicating 
that legalised robbery existed. There 
was no crime in the eyes of an Irish 
Nationalist so great as that which they 
ealled landlord robbery, or, in other 
words, the crime of asking a tenant to 
pay the rent he owed. Whether rents 
in Ireland were really excessive and 
extortionate was shown, he thought, by 
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the enormous prices paid in Ireland at 
the present time for the goodwill of a 
farm. An Irish tenant in the open 
market could get for the goodwill of his 
farm infinitely more than a landlord could 
get for the fee simple of the land, 
Therefore, robbery and spoliation on the 
part of the landlord did not exist at the 
present moment in Ireland. If there was 
any honour left in Great Britain, if 
honour was not the transitory thing that 
it used not to be, the British people 
would see that they had no right to hand 
over a class of men who had always 
been loyal to them into the hands of 
their enemies. If the Home Rule Go- 
vernment was ever to acquire the respect 
of mankind, which he very much doubted 
it ever would, it was the duty of the 
British Parliament to take away from it 
a temptation which it not only could not 
but dare not resist. Patriotism in Ire- 
land would be a very popular thing as 
long as it meant that one section of the 
population was to get possession of the 
property of another section of the 
population. Take away that incentive to 
patriotism, and the Nationalist Benches 
in the House of Commons would be 
vacant. All that was asked by this 
clause was that the British Parliament 
should reserve to itself the right of seeing 
that justice was done in Ireland between 
the two classes of the population, without 
which any Government that might be 
created in Ireland would be aot only a 
sham, but a disgrace to mankind. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think that in the course of 
this discussion there have been raised 
several points of minor importance which 
may very well be disentangled from the 
main issue. I was a little disappointed 
with the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley), 
because I thought he dwelt rather more 
on those collateral matters than on the 
one which is really of primary import- 
ance. The question is capable of being 
stated very simply. Certain Commis- 
sioners are to be appointed in Ireland to 
determine what is to be a fair rent. It is 
perfectly evident that the interests bota 
of the landlords and of the tenants are 
absolutely in the hands of these Assis- 
tant Commissioners. They have been 
appointed hitherto by the Imperial Go- 
vernment ; but it is proposed under this 
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Bill to transfer the appointment to the 


Government of 


Irish Parliament. The Irish Parliament 
will represent the tenants alone. Under 
these circumstances, the landlords of Ire- 
land believe, rightly or wrongly, that the 
Assistant Commissioners who are ap- 
pointed by the representatives of the 
tenants will not be in a position to deal 
fairly in regard to the interests of the 
landlords. Further, it is contended on 
behalf of the landlords—and I do not 
think it can be denied by the Govern- 
ment—that practically it is, under the 
circumstances, an obligation of honour 
with the Government to secure fair play 
for the landlords. Among the collateral 
matters that are raised is a question in 
regard to proceedings under the Land 
Purchase Acts. I admit that I am my- 
self unable to follow that argument or to 
feel that that is a matter which is of very 
deep concern to us. It is quite true that 
if the new Assistant Commissioners were 
at once to reduce rents throughout Ire- 
land the persons who have purchased on 
the old basis—that is to say, at higher 
prices—would at once become extremely 


discontented, and there would be an 
agitation for the reduction of the 
instalments they now pay. Those 
instalments are payable to the 


British Government; and although we 
have the security of the Irish Legisla- 
ture, it may be argued that to some 
extent our interests would be endangered 
if there were a general movement among 
the tenants for the reduction of their in- 
stalments, I agree, however, that that 
is rather a distant point, and I do not 
propose to dwell upon it. Then there is 
the argument that hon. Members opposite 
had threatened the landlords of Ireland, 
and deliberately declared their intention, 
when they have the power, to use it to 
their disadvantage. My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary met that by 
saying that the very strong and improper 
language which has been used, as far as 
that employed before 1881 was concerned, 
was, if not justified, at any rate caused 
by a real grievance. Well, Sir, I am 
not prepared to deny that; I entirely 
agree with my right hon. Friend—that is 
to say, I agree that there was a real 
grievance before 1881; and although 
that does not justify the language used, 
it should, to some extent, be taken into 
account in considering it. But that does 
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not apply at all to the language used 
since 1881. In 1881 the Government of 
which I was a Member, under the 
guidance of my right hon. Friend the 
present Prime Minister, brought in a Bill 
[Interruption.] Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it very difficult to proceed in consequence 
of the loud conversation that is going on 
on the Benches opposite. 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The Go- 
vernment in 1881 brought in a Bill 
which was then declared on behalf of 
that Government to be a final settle- 
ment of the vexed question of what was 
a fair rent. Undoubtedly, if that be the 
case—and I think it will not be denied, 
—the excuse which is found for this 
violent language by the Chief Secretary 
cannot possibly apply to language which 
has been used since 1881. I do not 
want to refer to that language, because 
that is not, after all, the basis of the 
present contention, but there is 
no doubt that the language has 
followed precisely the same course 
since 1881 as it followed before that 
date. Up to the very last moment, 
even since the commencement of this 
present Session of Parliament, language 
has been used by prominent Irishmen in 
Ireland which distinctly pointed to a re- 
opening of the question of fairrent. We 
cannot, therefore, doubt that it is the 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
the Courts which were appointed to 
settle fair rents have not satisfied the 
aspirations of the Irish people and have 
not satisfied the ideas of justice of hon. 
Members opposite. [* Hear, hear !"] 
Hon. Members from Ireland say “ Hear, 
hear!” They also take that view. 
Their view is that no Court is a fair 
Court which does not give a decision of 
which they approve. They cannot dis- 
pute the fairness and impartiality of the 
Magistrates. [An hon. Memner: I do.] 
Oh, yes they do. Then they dispute the 
judgment of my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister, because the vast majority 
of the Judges were appointed by the 
Prime Minister. It is, therefore, the 
judgment of the Prime Minister and the 
fairness and impartiality of his appoint- 
ment which his followers are now calling 
in question. Sir, 1 do not see how we 
can ever obtain finality in this matter if 
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hon. Members and those whom they repre- 
sent refuse to accept the judicial tribunal 
appointed by the Government of which 
they are supporters as a fair tribunal. 
But I do not appeal to extreme and un- 
reasonable persons like those who have 
interrupted me. I appeal to the Govern- 
ment and the Prime Minister, and I say 
that from their point of view they must 
accept and satisfy the decisions of the 
tribunal appointed by the Prime Minister 
in 1881. They must admit that the 
Assistant Commissioners have impartially 
performed the duty since then, Under 
these circumstances what excuse, what 
ground can my right hon. Friend give for 
transferring the appointment of these 
Commissioners to the new Irish Parlia- 
ment? I could refer my right hon. 
Friend to a passage in one of his speeches 
in which, referring to the difficulties 
which were likely to arise from the con- 
tinued unsettlement of the Land Question, 
he said that the old sentiments and 
opinions of the Irish people resulting 
from the experience of a long period of 
years were so much opposed to the exist- 
ing state of things that they could not be 
expected not to take advantage of the 
power in order to—I am afraid of mis- 
quoting him, but the effect was this—in 
order to sustain their case where it 
differed from the position at present 
occupied by those whom they regarded 
as their hereditary foes 


Trustee 





It being Midnigit, the Debate stood 
adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(No, 241.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 

(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(CNo. 427.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS 
(HALIFAX.) 


Mr. SreEaKeER informed the House that 
he had received from the Judges 


appointed to try the several Election 
Petitions the following Certificate and 
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Report relating to the Election for the 
Borough of Halifax :— 


The Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, 1854 to 
to 1883. 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


We, the undersigned Judges of the High 
Court of Justice, and two of the Judges for the 
time being for the trial of Election Petitions in 
England, do hereby in pursuance of the said 
Acts certify that upon the 11th day of August, 
1893, we duly held a Court at the Royal Courts 
of Justice in London, in the County of Middle- 
sex, for the trial of and did proceed to try the 
Election Petition for the Borough of Halifax, 
in the West Riding of the County of York, 
between Alfred Arnold, Petitioner, and William 
Rawson Shaw, Respondent. 


And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we report that on the said 11th day of August, 
1893, after the examination of some witnesses, 
and after hearing Counsei for the Petitionerand 
for the Respondent, we ordered that the 
Petition be dismissed with cosis, 


And we further determine that the said 
William Rawson Shaw, being the Member 
whose Election and Return were complained of, 
was duly elected and returned for the said 
borough, and that Alfred Arnold was not duly 
elected for the same ; and we do hereby certify 
such our determination. 


Dated this 11th day of August, 1893. 


H. HAWKINS. 
LEWIS CAVE. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL 
[ Lords). 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 437.] 
COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[ Lords). 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 438.] 
(CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[ Lords). 
first time; 
upon Tuesday next, and to 


[Bill 439.] 


TRUSTEE 


Read the to be read a 
second time 


be printed. 


House adjourned at five minutes after 
Twelve o'clock, till Monday next. 





Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 14th August 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


OUTRAGES ON INDIAN NATIVES. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Indian whether his attention has 
been called to a paragraph in India 
for this month, in which it is stated that 
Private John Rugby kicked an Indian 
punkah coolie to death, and was fined 
Rs.100. Guard Price was accused of 
outraging the modesty of an Indian 
Rajput woman, and was acquitted, al- 
though the Judge trying the ease ad- 
mitted having charged the jury in one 
direction, that is, with a strong bias for 
the accused ; and whether he will make 
inquiries into the circumstances of these 
cases ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.): The Secretary of State 
has seen this paragraph. As regards the 
first case, he will make inquiry. As re- 
gards the second, he is informed that 
there is no ground on which the decision 
of the Court can be questioned. 


THE UPPER THAMES CONSERVATORS. 
Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to a statement 
that one-third of the number of electors 
or Commissioners who elect the four re- 
presentatives of the Upper Thames on 
the Board of Conservators are either 
dead or incapable of identification ; and 
that in the town of Maidenhead out of a 
population of 10,000 only 43 are voters ; 
whether he is aware the Clerk tothe Con- 
servancy Board allezes that he has no 
power to strike off the names of dead 
persons from the register; whether, 
under the Act of 1866, it is his duty 
properly to make up the register of those 
entitled to vote and constituted Com- 
missioners under the Act of 1795 ; if not, 
who is responsible ; and whether he pro- 
poses to make any change in the adminis- 
tration of the Act in this respect ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Menpe na, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I was not aware of the 
statements referred to in the first two 
paragraphs of the question. Under the 
Thames Navigation Act, 1866, the 
Secretary to the Conservators makes out 
a list of persons entitled to vote, which is 
revised by the Board of Trade, who re- 
move names of persons known by them to 
be dead or disqualified. It is obvious that 
any removal must be made with caution. 
The whole question of the constitution of 
the Thames Conservancy Board will be 
dealt with next Session, in compliance 
with the clause of the Bill on the subject 
now before Parliament. 


Auchintibber. 


LIGHTS ON THE PORTUGUESE COAST. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, with a view to the safety of 
British shipping on the coast of Portugal, 
what steps, if any, have been taken to 
give effect to the recommendation of the 
Court of Inquiry on the loss of the steam- 
ship Roumania in October last, uear 
Peniche, Portugal— 

“That the Burling’s Light should be altered 
to a quick flashing light of equal power to the 
present light”? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Report of 
the Court of Inquiry referred to by the 
hon. Member was communicated by the 
Board of Trade through the Foreign 
Office to the Portuguese Government, 
who have stated their intention of im- 
proving the light on Burling’s Island, 


TYPHOID FEVER AT AUCHINTIBBER., 
Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
ealled to the threatened eviction of 18 
households at Auchintibber, Lanarkshire, 
in consequence of an outbreak of typhoid 
fever in the village, attributed to a con- 
taminated water supply; whether any 
steps have been taken by the Sanitary 
Authority to provide a pure supply ; 
whether the eviction proceedings have 
been taken at the instance of the Sanitary 
Authority, or at that of the proprietor of 
the houses ; and whether the Board of 
Supervision have had their attention 
directed to the epidemic and its cause ? 
Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In reply to the hon, Mem- 
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ber, the attention of the Board of Super- 
vision was called to the outbreak of 
enteric fever which took place at Clyde 
Rows, Auchintibber, in October last, in 
consequence of an impure water supply, 
by the Annual Report of the Medical 
Officer. The Local Authority, in the 
due performance of their duty, obtained 
a decree from the Sheriff ordaining the 
proprietor to introduce a pure supply. 
It appears, however, that pure water is 
not to be had in the locality, and the 
proprietor has accordingly decided to 
close the houses, and served the necessary 
notices on the occupiers to quit. The 
Local Authority are making every effort 
to improve the sanitary condition of their 
district, and have undertaken a very 
extensive and costly scheme to supply 
the whole of the Middle Ward of Lanark- 
shire with an abundance of pure water. 
These works are in progress under the 
Lanarkshire Water Act, 1892; and 
when completed no district in Great 
Britain will be better provided for. 

Sir C. CAMERON: But could not 
a temporary water supply have been pro- 
vided for these unfortunate people ? 
Was it necessary to resort to this harsh 
measure ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I cannot 
profess to answer that question. The 
only Body with authority to interfere is, 
I conceive, the Local Authority, which 
might cease to press the proprietor. I 
will communicate with the Board of 
Supervision to see if anything can be 
doue. 





ANSTRUTHER UNION HARBOUR. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether his attention has been 
drawn to the Report of Messrs. Steven- 
son, Engineers to the Fishery Board for 
Scotland, contained in Appendix L., 
No. 1, of the Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland, 1892, 
in which Messrs. Stevenson state, with 
reference to Anstruther Union Harbour, 
if these large boats are to prosecute the 
fishings with advantage they must be 
able to enter and leave the harbour at 
nearly all states of the tide, and this 
object can only be attained by the con- 
struction of breakwaters outside the 
present entrance ; and whether the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's ‘Treasury 
will reconsider their refusal, in reply to a 
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Memorial of the Commissioners of this 
harbour, to make any grant for the pur- 
pose of these necessary improvements ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham); 
I have seen the Report referred to. I 
am afraid that nothing has occurred to 
enable me to add to or modify the answer 
which I gave my hon. Friend on the 
23rd February last. In that answer I 
explained carefully the reasons why, in 
the absence of any effort on the part of 
the locality chiefly interested to forward 
the scheme of improvement, the Treasury 
did not feel justified in adding to the 
large amount spent upon the harbour 
from moneys provided in one form or 
other by Parliament—namely, £80,000— 
for none of which has the State received 
any return. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER: Will the 
Treasury give a favourable answer to 
the communication of the 27th July, in 
which the Harbour Board ask leave to 
apply to the works an unexpended 
balance in their hands of £300 ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will inquire. 


I have not seen the application. 


AUSTRALIAN PAPER POSTAGE. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that a serious loss will 
be entailed upon the proprietors of the 
principal Australian weekly journals by 
the imposition of the new 2d. rate of 
postage, which came into operation on 
Ist July; and whether it is possible 
under the existing law to allow 
Australian journals having publishing 
offices in London to be registered for 
circulation within the United Kingdom, 
so as to reap the benefit of the ordinary 
kd. rate instead of being charged the 
present fee of 2)d ; and, if not, whether 
he can hold out any hope of such an 
amendment of the law in that respect as 
will remedy the grievance referred to ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): The 
charge of 2)d. referred to in the first 
part of the question is that made for a 
newspaper weighing from 8 to 10 ounces 
when sent from Australia to this coun- 
try. The postage is the same as that 
payable on a newspaper of like weight 
sent hence to Australia. I have no 
knowledge how the decision of the 
Colonial Governments to adopt this rate 
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will affect Australian newspaper pub- 


lishers. As regards the second part of 
the question, I would refer the bon. 
Gentleman to the reply which I gave 
him on the 19th June last. I cannot 
see my way to recommend any such 
alteration of the law as the question 
suggests. 


THE QUEENSTOWN MAIL SERVICE. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
has considered the question of the future 
contract for the carriage of the mails 
from Queenstown to London, with a 
view to ascertaining whether a more 
expeditious service can be obtained ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I understand the 
hon. Member's question to refer parti- 
cularly to the contract for the Mail 
Packet Service between Kingstown and 
Holyhead. That contract has yet two 
years to run, so that the time for con- 
sidering the future contract has not 
arrived. When it does arrive the whole 
question shall receive very careful con- 
sideration, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman considered the 
suggestions made to him the other day 
by a deputation of hon. Members as to 
the special service from Queenstown to 
London ; and, if so, at what conclusion 
has he arrived as to such a service when 
the mail packets arrive too late for the 
ordinary service ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: That hardly 
arises upon the question on the Paper. 
The matter is, however, having my 
careful consideration. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 
Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can now communicate the 
decision at which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have arrived in the matter of the 
application of the South Australian 
Government that Chief Justice Wray 
should, on the departure of the Earl of 
Kiutore, act as Governor for an indefinite 
period ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxroyx, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
In reply to the hon. Member's question, 
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I can only say that we are awaiting 
a further communication from the Colony 
on the subject. 


THE TAXATION OF HINDU TEMPLES. 

Mr. SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): In the absence of my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Bradford, I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India if the Secretary of State for 
India is aware that the Notification, 
No. 927, of 8th April, 1893, issued by 
the Government of the North-West Pro- 
vinees, still leaves the Municipality of 
Benares the power to tax certain Hindu 
temples for local rates ; is the Secretary 
of State aware that Clause 1 of Section 
63 of Act IV. of 1884, passed by the 
Madras Government, defines the law with 
respect to the rating of temples; that 
since that date the various Administra- 
tions have all passed Acts and Resolu- 
tions in couformity with the Madras 
Act; and that, in consequence, the 
temples of every city in India are 
exempted from taxation, except the City 
of Benares ; and will the Secretary of 
State direct the Government of the 
North - West Provinces to make the 
practice of the Municipality of Benares 
agree with the principles of the Madras 
Act and with the practice of the rest of 
India ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State for India has not seen the Order 
or Notification, issued by the Govern- 
ment of the North-West Provinces, which 
my hon, Friend quotes. The Report, 
which was called for in conformity with 
the answer I gave to his question on the 
same subject on the 25th April last, has 
not yet been received from India, A 
telegram has been sent requesting them 
to accelerate their Report. The Madras 
District Municipalities Act of 1884 does, 
as stated in the question, exempt places 
set apart for public worship, among other 
exemptions, from the municipal tax on 
buildings and lands. So, also, does the 
Bengal Municipalities Act. But, so far 
as the Secretary of State is aware, 
neither the Punjaub Manicipalities Act, 
nor the Burma Act, nor the Central Pro- 
vinces Act contains such an exemption. 
In all these Acts the Municipal Commis- 
sioners, the majority of whom are chosen 
by the ratepayers, have power “ to define 
the persons or property to be taxed,” 
The Secretary of State does not propose 
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to issue any Orders in the matter until 
he receives the Report which he has 
requested the Government of India to 
submit. The matter is one on which 
parties interested might suitably cause a 
question to be asked in the Local Legis- 
lative Council. 


ALLEGED PLOT TO BLOW UP THE 
HYDERABAD RESIDENCY. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that a person named Jawad 
Hussain has been arrested in Hyderabad, 
Decean, on a charge of plotting to murder 
the British Resident, Mr. Plowden, or to 
blow up the Residency with dynamite ; 
and that the arrest is stated to have been 
in consequence of the production to the 
Nizam by Mr. Plowden of a letter pur- 
porting to warn him that such a plot 
existed ; whether there is any ground to 
believe in the existence of such a plot ; 
and, if so, are any other persons stated to 
be implicated in it; what was the cause 
of the banishment from Hyderabad, on 
15th ultimo, of the Political and Financial 
Secretary, the Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
Mehdi Ali; and, having regard to the 
circumstance that similar designs on Mr. 
Plowden’s life when he was Resident at 
the Court of the Ruler of Cashmere were 
attributed to that Ruler, and were with- 
out inquiry afterwards put forward as 
one of the causes officially assigned for 
his deposition, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will direct that a full and careful 
inquiry be made by some independent 
authority into the facts connected with 
the alleged plot, so as to insure that no 
injustice is done to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment 7 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State has seen a newspaper statement 
that Mr. Plowden had received the 
anonymous letter referred to by my hon. 
Friend. He has not received any infor- 
mation from the Government of India on 
the subject, nor as to the banishment of 
Mehdi Ali. He has, however, telegraphed 
for information on the subject. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF INDIAN 
RAILWAYS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 

State for India whether it is a fact that 

it is proposed to appoint to the post of 


Mr. G. Russell 
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Director General of Railways in India 
Colonel Bissett, R.E., the agent of, and 
largely interested in, the Guaranteed 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central Indian 
Railway; whether Colonel Bissett’s 
appointment, if confirmed, will interfere 
with the prospects of officers who have 
served continuously in the Department of 
Public Works, Colonel Bissett having 
been absent from that Department eight 
years; whether the claims of other 
officers of approximately the same 
standing in the Public Works Depart- 
ment have received due consideration ; 
and whether, in the interest of the Indian 
Government and of its servants receiving 
just and adequate consideration in regard 
to such high appointments, the Secretary 
of State has considered the advisability 
of appointing a Public Works Depart- 
ment Officer as Publie Works Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary of 
State has received no communication 
from the Government of India as to the 
appointment of Colonel Bissett to the 
post of Director General of Railways in 
India; and, therefore, Iam not in a 
position to answer the hon. Baronet’s 
questions. The appointment of a special 
Public Works Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council is not considered necessary or 
desirable at the present time. 


THE INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION, 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
several persons have already been invited 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and have 
accepted the invitation, to become Mem- 
bers of the Indian Opium Commission ; 
what is the estimated cost of the Com- 
mission; whether the Indian Council 
have yet consented to the cost being 
defrayed out of the Revenues of India ; 
and whether the assent of the Indian 
Council to the proposed expenditure has 
been taken for granted, or whether, in 
the event of their refusal, Her Majesty's 
Government have any alternative source 
of supply in view ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: No appoint- 
ments have yet been made to the Royal 
Commission on Opium ; but the Secretary 
of State has taken steps to ascertain 
whether certain gentlemen would be 
willing to serve on it if appointed, The 
arrangements are not yet sufficiently ad- 
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vanced to allow of any estimate being 
formed as to the cost; but it will, no 
doubt, be large. The Council of India 
have not consented to this charge being 
defrayed from Indian Revenues, nor has 
any proposal on the subject been placed 
before them. In no case can their assent 
be taken for granted; but as yet Her 
Majesty's Government have come to no 
decision as to the source from which this 
expenditure should be met. 


Str J. GORST: I understood the 
Government stated the other day, in 
answer to a question, that they had come 
to the conclusion that the ex pense should 
be defrayed out of the Revenues of India. 
Now, the hon. Gentleman says this 
matter is still under consideration. What 
is the position of affairs 7 


Mr. G. RUSSELL: I have not had 
an opportunity of speaking to the Secre- 
tary of State on the subject ; but I believe 
my right hon, Friend will find that I am 
correct in saying that no final decision 
has been arrived at, and that the matter 
is still the subject of correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if he can now state whether he will 
cause investigation to be made as to the 
estates which are liable under the 219th 
section of the Act of Settlement for the 
maintenance of a second College in the 
University of Dublin ? 

*Sin J.T. HIBBERT : Some informa- 
tion as to the estates which are liable under 
the 219th section of the Act of Settle- 
ment for the maintenance of a second 
College in the University of Dublin may 
be obtained at the Public Record Office, 
Dublin. 
Commissioners under the Act of Settle- 


Such of the proceedings of the 


ment as are extant are at the Public 
Record Office in Dublin, and there are 
two series of rentals at the same office 
containing the quit rents which were 
imposed on the estates dealt with by the 
Act of Settlement—one of which series 
of rentals is dated 1692, the other 1706. 
The Government cannot undertake any 
investigation on the subject, 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether it is proposed, by 
agreement with the House of Lords on 
the London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill, to give the County Coun- 
cils of Essex, Surrey, Middlesex, and 
Kent representatives on the Thames 
Conservancy Board; and whether, if 
this be so, he will consider the expe- 
diency of giving some representation to 
the other riparian Counties of Bucks, 
Berks, Gloucester, Oxon, and Wilts by 
the same method ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): My hon. 
Friend is probably not aware of what 
passed in the House on Friday last in 
reference to this question. 


RECRUITING IN THE ARMY. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

War whether, in view of the serious 
falling-off in recruiting during the last 
six months, he will carry out the sug- 
gestions of the Wantage Committee in 
the direction of abolition of stoppages, 
free kit, and 1s. per day (as advertised), 
and give additional Government assist- 
ance in the employment of reserve and 
discharged soldiers ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. CampseLi-BaNnNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): I have already stated, in 
reply to a question, what is the amount 
of the partial falling-off in the number 
of recruits enlisted, and also what is its 
principal cause ; and I intimated in the 
discussions on Army Estimates how far 
Her Majesty’s Government is prepared 
to go in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee over which 
Lord Wantage presided. Of the special 
points referred to in the question, changes 
have been sanctioned in regard to the 
clothing of the soldier, and further 
assistance has been afforded to the Society 
for Procuring Employment for Discharged 
Soldiers. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND). 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland if he can state when the 
Return relative to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board (Ireland) will be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upou-Tyne) : It is hoped that the Return 
will be presented to Parliament by the 
end of this month. 


ARSON IN COUNTY FERMANAGH. 


Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that upen the night of the Ist 
August a large quantity of turf built in 
two stacks upon the lands of Cornahitta, 
near Belleek, in the County Fermanagh, 
the property of Patrick Keown, was 
maliciously destroyed by fire ; whether 
he is aware that on the 2Ist July an 
article was published in The Donegal 
Vindicator calling upon the Towra 
Branch of the National Federation to 
deal with the person who had built a 
wall upon a farm from which a man 
named Henry M‘Laughlin had been 
evicted many years ago, Patrick Keown 
being the person who had built such 
wall; has any person been made ameu- 
able; whether he is aware that in the 
same newspaper an article was published 
instigating attacks upon the Protestant 
people attending the gospel mission ser- 
vices at Bundoran; and will the Go- 
vernment take steps to punish the past 
and prohibit the future instigation of 
outrages by newspapers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a fact that 
on the Ist instant 49 horseloads of turf, 
the property of Patrick Keown, were 
maliciously destroyed by fire. No 
person has yet been made amenable in 
respect of this outrage. With regard to 
the particular newspaper publications re- 
ferred to, I am advised that though they 
are open to considerable censure, yet the 
Criminal Law has not been violated, and 
that it would be impossible to establish 
in a Court of Law any connection be- 
tween the publications and the acts com- 
plained of. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the editor and proprietor of this paper is 
a Protestant ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have no infor- 
mation on that point. 


Sir T. Esmonde 





THE ROCHESTER MAGISTRACY. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
there were more than two vacancies on 
the Bench of the City of Rochester ; 
and, if not, was there a difficulty in 
finding sufficient Magistrates to do the 
work ; would he explain why the Lord 
Chancellor has recently appointed five 
new Magistrates, four of whom are sup- 
porters of the present Government and 
only one a Conservative; and what 
means he took to discover the fitness of 
these gentlemen for the position of 
Magistrates ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asguitn, Fife, E.): The Lord Chan- 
cellor is not aware what is meant by 
“vacancies on the Bench.” It has 
never been the practice of the Lord 
Chancellors to consider that each Bench 
is only entitled to a fixed number of 
Magistrates. The opponents of the 
present Government on the existing 
Bench were in a large majority ; and, 
notwithstanding the recent appointments, 
the Lord Chancellor believes that the 
supporters of the Government are still 
in a minority. The Lord Chancellor 
made fuli and ample inquiry in the same 
manner as he believes has been usually 
made by his predecessors, and he satis- 
fied himself as to the fitness of the 
persons appointed, 

Viscount CRANBORNE: But does 
the Lord Chancellor, in dete: mining these 
appointments, only consider the relative 
proportion of Parties on the Bench ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir; the Lord 
Chancellor considers a number of other 
things. 


THE CARDIGANSHIRE INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION SCHEME. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I beg to 
usk the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he is 
aware that under the Cardiganshire 
Scheme of Intermediate Education boys 
who may obtain County Scholarships in 
the Lampeter and Tregaron District are 
debarred from holding those Scholarships 
at the school of St. David's College, the 
only school in the district ; also that the 
School Board of Lampeter passed a re- 
solution condemning the proposal of the 
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joint County Education Committee to | 
exclude St. David’s School; on what | 
grounds as Vice President has he struck 
out of Clause 84 of the Scheme prepared | 
by the Charity Commissioners the words | 
which would have placed the school of 
St. David’s College on the same footing 
as the county schools ; and whether he 
will reconsider his decision ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): As the facts of the case 
are not quite correctly stated in the 
question, it may be as well that I should 
state what the facts are. ‘Two alternative 
Schemes for the County of Cardigan 
were submitted—one drawn up by the 
Charity Commissioners, and the other by 
the joint Education Committee of the 
county. The scheme approved was the 
latter of the two, and no words were 
struck out of it. Theformer Scheme, how- 
ever, did not, any more than the latter, 
contain words which would have placed 
St. David’s College School on the same 
footing as the County School. Under 
either Scheme County Scholarships 
would not have been tenable at that | 
school, as it is not a school governed by 
a Scheme under the Endowed Schools 
Act. The School Board of Lampeter 
recently passed a resolution to the effect 
stated in the question ; but this was after | 
the Scheme had been approved by the 
Department. 





THE IRISH WOMEN’S PETITION AGAINST 
HOME RULE. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he has refused to receive 
a deputation of Irish ladies, who proposed 
to place in his hands a Memorial to be 
forwarded to the Queen, addressed to 
Her Majesty, protesting against the 
Home Rule Bill, and signed by over 
100,000 Trish women; and has he any 
objection to receive the Memorial and to 
forward it to Her Majesty ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I stated a week ago 
to the promoters of the Petition that if 
they would send it to the Home Office 
I should be happy to lay it before Her 
Majesty. The Petition has now arrived 
at the Home Office, and as soon as the 
physical difficulties of transporting the 
structure in which it is enclosed can be 
surmounted it will be forwarded to the 
Queen. It is true that I refused to receive 
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a deputation from the signatories. It 
would be altogether contrary to practice, 
and would establish an inconvenient pre- 
cedent, if the Secretary of State were to 
receive deputations in connection witl 
the presentation of political addresses to 
the Queen. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I should 
like to ask, with regard to this Petition, 
how many of the signatures belong to 
female servants, how many to school 
girls, and how many to children who 
cannot write ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have seen the 
Petition, and it would be a work of great 
time and labour to examine into the 
signatures. 


IRISH PUBLIC WORKS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury when the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland 
for 1892-3 will be circulated ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Report 
will probably be circulated on Wednes- 
day afternoon, 


“HUGHES vr. VERNON.” 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 


| (Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
‘the Vice President of the Committee of 


Council on Education whether he has read 
the report of atrial at Chester in the case of 
“ Hughes rv. Vernon and others,” in which 
the Judge characterised the proceedings 
of the Senate of the University College 


| of Bangor in an inquiry into the conduct 
/of the Lady Principal of a hostel as a 
| travesty of justice, and from which it 


appears that the Council of the Uni- 
versity College without investigation 
acted on the finding of the Senate, and 
withdrew from Miss Hughes her licence 
to keep a hall, although the Directors of 
the hall supported Miss Hughes ; and 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
will cause an impartial inquiry to be 
made befcre he applies to Parliament for 
a grant of £4,000 for the support of the 
College ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I have seen in The 
Times the report of this case, which was 
an action for libel brought by Miss 
Hughes against the proprietors of 
The Weekly Despatch. 1 do not there 
find the remarks attributed to the learned 
Judge ; but thereport is brief, and I have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
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hon. Member's statement. The question 
at issue seems to be a matter of internal 
discipline ; and, quite independently of 
this trial, itdoes not appear to me that the 
fact that the College receives a Treasury 
grant of £4,000 provides any justifica- 
tion for a Government inquiry in this 
case, 


GOVERNMENT 
TORIES, 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary tothe War Office whether the 
representations made to the War De- 
partment with reference to sub-contract- 
ing and sweating in the London Small 
Arms Factory at Bow have been 
examined ; and, if so, with what result ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
tro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : In consequence of the repre- 
sentations made by my hon. Friend, a 
careful inquiry has been personally in- 
stituted by the Director of Contracts, 
who was met ina most amicable spirit 
by the Directors and Managers of the 
company. Partly on their own initia- 
tive, and partly indeference to his sug- 
gestions, changes have been made which 
it may be hoped will fairly obviate the 
causes of complaint. It has been deter- 
mined that all piece-work rates for compo- 
nents shall be fixed and recorded at the 
office, and that wages shall be paid to every 
man and boy employed directly by the 
company’s cashier instead of through 
intermediary contractors. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): Will 
the prices to be paid be posted up in the 
workshops and room where the men and 
boys work ? 

Mr. WOODALL: An undertaking 
has been given that the prices to which 
the men and boys are entitled shall be 
placed in such a position as to make them 
accessible to every person concerned, 


SWEATING IN 


TRESPASSING ON AN EVICTED FARM AT 
STROKESTOWN, 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Mrs. Senahan, of Boorfield, 
Strokestown, was prosecuted at the Petty 
Sessions, on 29th June, for retaking pos- 
session of the holding from which she 
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having been obtained by the party who 
took the land, and that a fresh summons 
was issued and heard on 27th July, when 


'a penalty was inflicted ; and will he 


state on what grounds a conviction was 
obtained on the second hearing of the 
case which had been previously dis- 


| missed ? 


FAC: 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the woman referred to was prose- 
cuted by the new tenant for wilful tres- 
pass, and that the case was dismissed on 
the first date mentioned, because formal 
proof of legal possession by the tenant 
was not forthcoming. Proof of the kind 
was afterwards given, and on the second 


' occasion a conviction was obtained, 


SHORT HOURS IN GOVERNMENT 
FACTORIES. 

Mr. J. BURNS: I beg to ask the 
Seeretary of State for War whether he is 
now prepared to announce if any further 
steps have been taken, by reducing the 
working hours or otherwise, with a view 
of averting the threatened reduction in 
the number of workmen employed in the 
Government arsenals ? 

Mr. WOODALL: As I have already 
stated, in reply to the hon, Member for 
West Islington (Mr. Lough), the small 
arms factory at Enfield is closed on 
Saturdays. I have now toadd that with 
the view of endeavouring to avert a dis- 
charge of workmen that would otherwise 
be rendered necessary in the cartridge 
factory at Woolwich, owing to the falling- 
off of work, it has been determined that 
the hands employed there shall be put on 
shorter hours. 

Mr. J. BURNS: May I appeal to 
the Secretary of State to see that the 
minimum wage of 19s, recently conceded 
to labourers is not interfered with ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The Government 
is extremely anxious to act with the 
fullest consideration to all the persons 
employed under the War Department, 
and particularly so in the case of men 
whose minimum rate of wages is 19s. 
per week. We shall try to find employ- 
ment for such as are unable to get it on 
their spare day. I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will be satisfied with that general 
assurance. 

Sir J. GORST : I beg to give notice 


that on the Dockyard Vote I will ask the 


was evicted, that the Magistrates dis- | Secretary of State for War to give a 
missed the case, legal possession not | detailed account of the measures taken by 


Mr, Acland 
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the Government in order to give effect to 
the Resolution passed earlier in the 
Session. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR WAR- 
LIKE STORES, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is the practice of the War 
Office to make contracts for the supply 
of shells and other warlike stores with 
middlemen instead of with the actual 
manufacturers ; whether his attention bas 
been called to the action in the Queen's 
Bench Division, in which the British 
Munitions Company alleged that they 
had contracts with the Government to 
supply them with shells, and that they 
sub-contracted with the Simonds Steel 
aud Jron Forging Company to supply 
them with 40,000 shells, and that the 
articles supplied would uot stand the 
Government tests ; what is the amount 
of the contract with the British Muni- 
tions Company ; and when was the con- 
tract made ? 

Mr. WOODALL: It is the practice 
of the War Department to make con- 
tracts for shells and other warlike stores 
with the actual manufacturers whenever 
possible, and not with middlemen. The 
contract with the British Munitions 
Company was made in 1887 for £35,000 
worth of made-up cartridges, of which 
the shell formed only a component part. 
The Department cannot, in all such com- 
posite cases, object to the contractors 
obtaining from other manufacturers a 
portion of the material required in the 
execution of the contract. 

Mr. HANBURY : But the whole of 
the shells were practically got from 
another firm. Why did the Government 
not go direct to the manufacturers ? 
The hon, Gentleman speaks of the con- 
tract as being of the date I887. I think 
that was with a totally different’ firm, or 
is it the same firm under another name 7 
*Mr. WOODALL: I am = unable to 
answer the last part of the question 
without notice. I may say that the 
severe system of inspection was applied 
to the shells made by the sub-contractor 
as well as to all other components. 


THE POLICE AND PUBLIC MEETINGS IN 
IRELAND, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 

beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that, on Sunday the 6th of August, 
a large body of police were drafted from 
Bandon, Macroom, and Millstreet, to 
prevent a public meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Kileorney, County Cork, being 
held to express their disapproval of the 
eviction of Mr. David Leader by Mr. 
Collins, of Prospect, Cork ; and whether 
he is aware of the fact that Mr. Leader 
has been evicted in consequence of his 
inability to pay the arrears of rent in 
full, and that he has repeatedly offered 
to submit his claims to arbitration ? 

Mr. FLYNN: At the same time, I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether his attention has been called to 
the action of District Inspector Bonass 
(R. I. C.), in calling upon Rev. Mr. 
O'Keefe, Banteer, on Saturday, Sth 
instant, to inform him that a meeting 
intended to be held on the following day 
would be dispersed by force ; is he aware 
that the meeting was called to protest 
against an eviction in the neighbourhood; 
and whether it lies in the power of an 
Executive officer to proclaim or disperse 
a legal meeting and conducted in a 
proper manner ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: In reference to 
this question, I am informed that a force 
of police to the number of 44 assembled 
in the locality mentioned to prevent a 
meeting in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the farm from which Mr. Leader has 
been evicted, The object of the meeting 
is correctly stated ; but, as it appeared 
to be the intention to hold it beside the 
evicted farm, which is in charge of two 
caretakers, it was thought that the 
meeting would lead to intimidation if 
held at this spot, and in consequence it 
was intimated to the promoters that no 
meeting would be permitted there. With 
regard to the last paragraph of the 
question of the hon, Member for Mid 
Cork, I understan | that Mr. Leader was 
evicted for non-payment of arrears of 
rent amounting to £258, It is a faet, I 
am informed, that he is willing to leave 
his case to arbitration; but I am not in a 
position to speak as to his ability or 
inability to pay the arrears in full. 

Mr. FLYNN: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the last part of 
my question, I will ask him to do so, 
and also, for the sake of public con- 
venience, will he state what rule governs 
the cofduct of the authorities with 
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regard to those meetings; and what makes 
a meeting which would otherwise be 
legal illegal if held in the immediate 
vicinity of an evicted farm ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is not within 
the power of an Executive officer to 
proclaim or disperse a legal meeting con- 
ducted in a proper manner; but one of 
the objects of the meeting in this case, as 
announced in the church by the officiating 
clergyman, was to hold up to publie 
odium those who were responsible for the 
eviction of Mr. Leader, the tenant. That 
announcement naturally gave colour to 
the object of the meeting. The hon. 
Member asks what our rule in these cases 
is. My rule is that if a meeting is likely 
to lead to unlawful action directly by 
reason of its proximity to an evicted 
farm the police have orders to prevent 
such a meeting. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON 
Was it in consequence of the altar 
denunciation by the priest that the right 
hon. Gentleman has put down this meet- 
ing ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No; notatall. I 
do not know that there was any altar 
denunciation. But what was said, and 
other circumstances, led the authorities on 
the spot to suppose that it would have, 
and was meant to have, an intimidatory 
effect. The meeting being announced to 
be held close to or upon the evicted farm 
—I forget which—the Executive officer 
very properly said it would not be 
allowed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I 
ask whether in cases of this kind the in- 
formation of the danger apprehended is 
on oath or is it an ordinary Police 
Report? Do the Central Government 
act in each case, or are the instructions 


Reports on 


(Belfast, S.) : 


to the police general ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The instructions 
to the police are not general. They are 
given by the Central Authority almost 
in each case, and in each case wherever 
time allows. ‘The information is not on 
oath, and could not be so, because in all 
cases it is, after all, a constructive infer- 
ence, formed by those who have full 
knowledge and infermation of all the 
local circumstances, 

Mr. FLYNN: The constructive in- 
ference is exactly where the danger comes 
in. For the sake of future convenience, 


may I ask what regulations the authorities 
have laid down with regard to a public 


Mr, Flynn 
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meeting which the promoters believe to 
be legal, and at which no language of an 
unlawful or intimidatory character is in- 
tended to be used ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The authorities 
must judge in each case. No general 
rule can be laid down. The authorities 
must judge of every case, as it is for this 
that an Executive Government exists. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): Is the 
law with respect to such matters in any 
way different in Ireland to what it is in 
England ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I fancy not, but 


I cannot say for certain. 


INCOME TAX COMMISSIONERS IN THE 
ISLE OF THANET. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George's) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he is aware that 
in the Margate District, Isle of Thanet, 
out of 24 Commissioners of Property and 
Income Tax (General Purposes for In- 
habited House Duty) and Land Tax, 22 
are Conservatives and one _ Liberal 
Unionist ; and whether he can take any 
steps to remedy this exclusion of those 
holding Liberal views ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Income 
Tax Commissioners are appointed by 
the Land Tax Commissioners, who are 
appointed by Act of Parliament. The 
hon. Member will, therefore, see that I 
have no power in the matter, I have 
no information as to the politics of the 
Commissioners for the Margate District. 

Mr. BARTLEY: May I ask on what 
authority it is stated that these gentle- 
men belong to a particular political 
Party ? Is there any Return or pub- 
lished information upon which these 
statements can be based ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I think it is 
very easy to ascertain the polities of any 
person, 


REPORTS ON IRISH FISHERIES. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has observed that the Annual Report of 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries lately 
presented to Parliament, so far as one 
important branch of sea fishing is con- 
cerned, deals only with the year 1892, 
though the spring mackerel fishing of 
1893 had passed before it was prepared 
or presented ; whether it would be pos- 
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sible for the Inspectors to make a Report 
at the end of each mackerel fishing 
season, Showing results of season imme- 
diately preceding, so that the owners of 
the fishing vessels and fishermen generally 
might be able to gain some information 
where they would be most likely to 
obtain profitable results during the en- 
suing season; whether he is aware that 
such Reports were made during the last 
years of Sir Thomas Brady's tenure of 
office, and proved most serviceable to the 
fishing interest; and for what reason 
have they been discontinued by his sue- 
cessor, Mr. Cecil Roche ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The late spring 
mackerel fishing had not quite passed 
when the Annual Report of the Inspec- 
tors was presented to Parliament. 
Special Reports on the spring mackerel 
fishing seasons of 1890 and 1891 were 
prepared by the Inspectors of Fisheries, 
of whom Sir Thomas Brady was one, and 
the Inspectors have now in hand a Re- 
port on the spring fishing season of 1893, 
whieh will be issued with the least 
possible delay. 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland how the statement, made at 
page 19 of the Report of Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries, lately presented to Par- 
liament, referring to the mackerel fishing 
at Arran Island, that “after all dedue- 
tious, the prices realised by the fisher- 
men averaged 24s. per 100,” can be 
reconciled with the Schedule, at page 23, 
where the prices given as having been 
obtained from the buyers were 12s. to 
24s. per 100; whether the deductions 
made were I4s. per 100 fish ; whether 
the quantity of fish landed at this place 
was, as stated in the Schedule at page 
23 of Report, 4,993 hundreds, which, 
at 24s. per 100, would give to each 
vessel employed at Arran during that 
season over £600; and whether it is the 
fact that any vessel received any such 
sum of money over and above all dedue- 
tions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the figures in the Schedule at page 
23 of the Report of Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries, referring tothe mackerel fishing 
at Arran Island—namely, 12s, to 24s. per 
100, should have been simply 24s. per 100, 
The reduction made for expenses was 
about I4s. per 100. The quantity of 
fish landed at Arran was 4,993 boxes, 
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equivalent, in round numbers, to about 
300,000 fish—each box containing from 
50 to 60 fish. It was not all sold at the 
same price, but in different quantities at 
different prices. None of the vessels 
received a sum of £600 over and above 
deductions in the spring of 1892. The 
net amount paid to each boat varied 
from £27 to £427, according to the 
length of time employed and the quan- 
tities of fish caught. The total earning 
of the several boats was £2,916, and this 
sum would yield an average price of about 
24s. per box of 100 to 120 fish. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to say the fish fetched 24s. per 
100. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: 24s. a box of 
from 100 to 120, 


Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Licutenant 
of Ireland if he will. grant the Retura 
that stands on the Paper this day 
relating to Congested Districts Board 
(Fisheries) ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is suggested 
that the Return should be in the following 
form :—Return showing under the follow- 
ing heads the result of the spring mackerel 
fishery at Arran Island, County Galway, 
for the seasons 1892 and 1893, respec- 
tively :—(1.) Quantity of fish in hundreds 
tuken by each vessel, (2.) Net amount 
paid to each vessel. (5). Average price 
per 100 paid to each vessel. (4.) Gross 
amount the fish produced. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will move for the 
Return in this form it will be granted. 


Mr. BODKIN : I will move it in that 


form. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
ean now inform the House whether the 
Government has decided to take any 
action on the Evicted Tenants Commis- 
sion this Session ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The Government 
are not yet able to state their intentions 
on this matter. They cannot make 
any announcement until further pro- 
gress has been made with the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT 
IN LONDON. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, as reported in The Star of 
10th August, Mr. De Rutzen, one of the 
Metropolitan Magistrates, is going to hear 
again some summonses, under the Factory 
and Workshops Acts, previously dis- 
missed by him; whether the summonses 
referred to are those against the decision 
on which notice of appeal was given by 
Her Majesty’s Superintending Inspector 
of Workshops, Mr. Lakeman ; whether 
those appeals have been withdrawn ; and, 
if so, on what grounds ; and whether the 
appeals against recent decisions by Mr. 
Plowden, another Metropolitan Magis- 
trate, on other summonses under the same 
Acts, are to be proceeded with; and, if 
not, for what reason 7? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There were four 
cases before Mr. De Rutzen in which the 
summons was pronounced informal. I 
understand that fresh summonses are to 
be granted and the cases heard on their 
merits. There is no appeal in cases that 
are dismissed, but application may be 
made for a case to be stated on a point of 
law. In these four cases no such applica- 
tion was made. There were two 
before Mr. Plowden both dismissed, and 
in both a case was asked for. As to one 
of them, it was not thought a favourable 
case, and was dropped accordingly. As 
to the other case, I may refer to the 
answer I gave in this House on the 2Ist 
of last month. 


THE 


“ases 


VACANT EDUCATION EXAMINERSHIPS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Edueation whether 
the clerks who applied for the vacant 
examinerships were barred on account of 
age; and whether the Department sets 
any limit of age as regards the promotion 
of clerks to be examiners ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The clerks in ques- 
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tion were not barred on account of age, 


and I am not aware that the Department 
sets any limit of age as regards such 
promotion, 


THE EDUCATION 


MERIONETHSHIRE 
SCHEME, 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
hou. Member for Merionethshire, as re- 
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presenting the Charity Commission, 
whether, as Clause 91, Sections B and C, 
in the Merionethshire Scheme, under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, pro- 
hibits the user of the formularies of any 
particular denomination in the family 
worship of a hostel or boarding-house of 
a school connected with such denomina- 
tion, and the teaching of the distinctive 
tenets of any particular denomination to 
boarders in any such hostel unless the 
County Governing Body so allow, he 


will state what arrangement is to be 
made for securing denominational 


religious instruction to those children 
who, as boarders, will spend the greater 
part of their school life in such hostels or 
boarding-houses 

*TuHoe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. T. 
E. Ettis, Merionethshire) : The clause to 
which the hon. Member refers is drawn 
subject to the provisions of the section in 
the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, relating 
to religious instruction. The Scheme 
does not touch any school connected with 
any particular religious denomination, 
Clause 91 of the Scheme relates to a 
hostel or boarding-house forming part of 
the foundation of the school. The 
arrangement regarding special religious 
instruction for boarders is twofold. By 
Section C of the clause, the County Go- 
verning Body may make regulations en- 
abling the person in charge of a hostel to 
give either by himself or by deputy 
religious instruction of a denominational 
character to boarders whose parents 
signify in writing a wish for such instrue- 
tion. It is further expressly provided by 
Section A of Clause 91 that boarders 
shall be allowed to attend such places of 
worship and to have reasonable facilities 
for religious instruetion from such 
religious teachers as their parents may 
choose for them. 

Sin W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) : Kindly give the clause in the Eu- 
dowed Schools Act ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Section 16 of the 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: May 
I ask if this power, which is given in 
Section 91 of the Merionethshire Scheme, 
was not proposed in the original Inter- 


_mediate Education Act, and refused by 


Parliament ? 
*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: We have done 
our best to read the Act of 1869 and the 
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Welsh Act and to apply them to the 
circumstances of the county, and the 
best declaration we can make is the 
Scheme. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Supposing the 
Local Authority does not think proper to 
allow this religious instruction at these 
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| the increased salary has been paid from 


the date of the said Order, but the allow- 
ance to Registrars of Shipping has been 
paid only from the Ist of April, making 
a difference to those officers of nearly £2 
each ; and whether instructions will be 


given that the allowance may also be paid 


schools, is there any power under the | 


Endowed Schools Act by which that 
may be remedied, or does it entirely 
depend upon the wish of the Local 
Authority whether these children shall 
be taught religion at all ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: No, Sir. Seetion 
9 most distinctly states— 

“That boarders shall be allowed to attend 
such places of worship and to have reasonable 
facilities for religious instruction from such 
religious teachers as their parents may choose 
for them.” 

I think nothing more full and ample 
could be provided. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Does not 
this only refer to day scholars, and not to 
boarders ? 


| performed, and this 


*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I cannot pass | 


judgment upen the hon. Member's iuter- 
pretation, but the section clearly refers 


to boarders. 


THE POLICE AT THE ALBERT 
MEMORIAL, 
Mr. STERN (Suffolk, Stowmarket) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department 
police who have to be on duty at the 


whether the | 


Albert Memorial during the night have | 


no shelter provided for them, although 


the stations are fixed ones; and, if so, | 


whether any arrangement can be made 


winter months 7 
Mr. ASQUITH: By present arrange- 


as from the 19th January ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The reason 
why the inereased salary and the 
allowance for registry work granted to 
principal coast officers took effect from 
different dates was that inquiry had to be 
made as to the amount of registry work 
inquiry was not 
completed for some time, whereas no 
such inquiry was necessary in the case 
of the increased salary, and in the latter 
case immediate effect was given to the 
Treasury decision, I see no reason for 
giving instructions to the effect desired 
by the hon. Member, 


WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham,8.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Loeal 
Government Board whether he ean now 
state the extent of the powers possessed 
by Boards of Guardians for setting able- 
bodied destitute persons to work on land, 
and in a productive capacity, and paying 
them reasonable wages therefor; and 
whether such employment necessarily 
implies disfranchisement ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not yet 


in a position to answer that question. 


IRISH LOANS. 
Sir J. GORST: I beg to ask the 


| Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
to provide shelter for them during the | 


ments there are no shelters provided for | 


the police on fixed-point duty, but the 
subject is under the consideration of the 
Commissioner. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS’ SALARIES. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he will explain why it is 
that, although by an Order of the 19th 
January last an increased minimum and 
maximum salary has been granted to the 
grade of Customs officers known as 
principal coast officers, and an allowance 
of £10 per annum to about 30 of those 


will inform the House, in the form of a 
Return, or otherwise, what is the total 
amount of the loans comprised in Clause 
14 of the Government of Ireland Bill; 
what are the Acts of Parliament under 
which they have been advanced ; what 
is the average currency of such loans 


‘from the present time ; and what is the 
-uverage rate of interest payable there- 


ou? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The loan state- 
ments which are to be found in the 
annual Finance Accounts give full 
details of the loans which would be com- 
prised under Clause 14 of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, and the Acts under 
which the advances have been made. 
The currency of the loans in Ireland 


officers who are Registrars of Shipping, | made by the Commissioners of Public 
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missioners varies considerably, but the 
most prevalent currency of such loans is 
35 years. The amount of interest re- 
ceived in respect of these loans in 1892-3 
was £265,137 on a total amount out- 
standing of £7,864,358, which would 
ive an average rate of interest of about 
£3 7s. 6d. The Return moved for by 
the hon. Member for the South Division 
of Huntingdonshire (Mr. Smith-Barry), 
which will be immediately issued, will 
afford additional information respecting 
these loans. The loans made by the 
Irish Land Commissioners under what 
are called the “ Ashbourne Acts ” are, as 
the right hon, Member is aware, repay- 
able in 49 years, with interest at the rate 
of 33 per cent. per annum. 
Sir J. GORST: Do the 

loans come within Clause 14 ? 


*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. 


Working Men's 


Ashbourne 


DEFALCATIONS BY IRISH POOR RATE 
COLLECTORS 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the recent defalca- 
tious on the part of several poor rate 
collectors in Ireland, particularly to the 
latest instance in the Union of Athlone, 
where the defaleations are alleged to 
amount to several hundred pounds ; 
whether he is aware that facilities for 
such frauds are afforded by a system of 
issuing to the collectors separate blank 
receipts for each portion of a holding 
separately rated on the rate books in con- 
sequence of which two or more receipts 
are often issued in the name of the 
same tenant whose holding may 
be composed of parts under two or 
more separate ratings, thus enabling 
the collector by giving a single receipt 
for the whole amount paid by the tenant 
and returning the counterpart filled up for 
only that to which it applies to conceal 
his misappropriation of the difference ; 
whether he is also aware that as a check 
on this kind of fraud the Guardians of 
some Unions directed the printing of 
lists of the ratepayers whose rates 
appeared unpaid according to the col- 
lectors’ returns, and whether the Local 
Government Board Auditors disallowed 
the expense of printing such lists and 
so removed the check it imposed ; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the de- 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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falcations alluded to have occurred chiefly 
since the withdrawal of that check or 
when it never existed, the Local Govern- 
meut Board will consider the question of 
permitting it under such restrictions or 
with such guarantees as would entitle 
the Guardians to use it as a_ privileged 
communication, or make such rules as to 
the issue of the blank receipts as would 
prevent their abuse in the manner indi- 
cated, and so as to obviate the facilities 
for embezzlement which the present 
system affords 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The attention of 
the Local Government Board has been 
uulled to the increased number of poor 
rate collectors who have recently been 
guilty of misappropriating the rates, and 
the Board on the 4th instant dismissed a 
collector who had embezzled the Union 
funds in Athlone and who appears to 
have adopted the system of fraud referred 
to in the question. The Board have 


frequently been obliged to threaten col- 


lectors with dismissal for failure to 
attend at the clerk’s offices for the ex- 
amination of their accounts, and they 
have also impressed on clerks and Boards 
of Guardians the necessity for a careful 
periodical examination of the collectors’ 
books. The Loeal Government Board 
are of opinion that in many cases the 
defaleations result from the practice of 
allowing collectors to retain money in 
their hands which they admit having 
collected, but not lodged; and also, 
when a collector does become a defaulter, 
from the failure on the part of the Guar- 
dians to take energetic measures to recover 
the amount from the sureties. Tie 
Board of late have frequently had to 
interfere to press Boards of Guardians 
to take active steps insuch eases. With 
regard to the latter portion of the ques- 
tion, the Board will consider whether it 
is possible to adopt additional precautions 
with the view of preventing fraud on the 
part of collectors. 

Dr. COMMINS: Has the additional 
precaution of prosecuting these defaulters 
ever been adopted by the Irish Local 
Government Board ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Mr. WRIGHTSON  (Stockton-on- 
Tees): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, with reference 


to the Working Men’s Dwellings Bill, 
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whether the Government, having 
accepted the principle of the Bill on its 
Second Reading, and having since then 
placed numerous Amendments on the 
Notice Paper for consideration in the 
Committee stage, and which have all 
been accepted by the promoters on the 
understanding that the Government 
undertook to help the passing of the 
measure this Session, are prepared to 
give now or later in the Session an 
opportunity for sufficient discussion to 
enable the Bill to pass the Committee 
stage ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is one 
correction I must make in this question 
to prevent any misunderstanding. The 
hou. Member says— 

“ Numerous Amendments on the Notice Paper 

for consideration in the Committee stage, and 
which have all been accepted by the promoters 
on the understanding that the Government 
undertook to help the passing of the measure 
this Session.” 
The condition under which these Amend- 
ments were accepted was that if they 
were not accepted it would be the duty 
of the Government to oppose the measure. 
There was no promise whatever entered 
into that the Government would help the 
passage of the measure this Session. I 
am sorry to say I am not in a position to 
offer any facilities for the passage of this 
measure. The hon. Member must apply 
to the First Lord of the Treasury if he 
requires further information, 

Mr. WRIGHTSON: I beg to give 
notice that I will repeat the question. 


THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) : 1 beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he has observed 
that a Bill for the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 24 to 1 has just been in- 
troduced into the Senate of the United 
States ; whether, as Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment are now aiming to fix that very 
ratio between gold in the sovereign and 
silver in the rupee in India, joint action 
between the two Governments would be 
possible, with a view to the re-establish- 
ing on a durable basis of « par of ex- 
ehange between the two money metals of 
the world ; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government will confer with the Govern- 
ment of the United States upon the 
matter to see whether united action is 


possible ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsronxr, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The hon. Gentle- 
man assumes that we may usefully enter 
into negotiations with the United States 
on account of the presentation of a 
certain Bill to the Senate of the United 
States. But the Bill in question in no 
way represents the policy of the United 
States Government, and is understood to 
be opposed to that policy. I rather think 
that my hon, Friend will see that it 
could not form, even if it were accepted 
and passed by the Government, a suit- 
able opportunity for communication with 
the United States Government, setting 
apart any question whether there would 
be justifiable ground for such communi- 
cation on the passing of such a Bill. 


Railway Accident. 


WOODYETT’S COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, to whom I have given private 
notice of the question, whether a public 
inquiry will be granted in the case of the 
Woodyett’s colliery explosion, whereby 
two men were killed and two injured ; 
and whether, pending the inquiry, John 
Hamilton, who has been arrested in con- 
nection with the explosion, will be re- 
leased ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir; I have 
ordered a public inquiry to be held in the 
case of the Woodyett’s colliery explosion. 
With regard to the other part of the hon. 
Member’s question, it had better be 
addressed to the Lord Advocate. 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: When my 
right hon. Friend decided that a public 
inquiry should be held in regard to the 
explosion, I directed that the Procurator 
Fiscal should intimate to the law agent 
of John Hamilton that if he desired an 
adjournment of the trial, pending the 
public inquiry, this would be assented to 
onthe part of the Crown, and that in the 
meantime Hamilton should be 
from prison ou such bail as he could 
find. 


THE 


released 


THE TAFF VALE RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pem- 
broke, &e.) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he had taken 
any steps to institute an inquiry into the 
Taff Vale Railway accident ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: Directly I heard 
of the deplorable disaster I gave orders 
fora public inquiry to be held. Major 
Marindin went down this morning to 
hold an inquiry on the spot. 


VITU AND UGANDA. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he can give 
any account of the causes which have led 
to the second bombardment of Vitu, and 
why a number of British officers have 
been sent to Uganda ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I have seen the reports in the 
newspapers with regard to the bombard- 
ment of Vitu, but we have had no in- 
formation on the matter at the Foreign 
Office. With regard to sending addi- 
tional officers to Uganda, it has been 
stated in the Press that they were sent to 
take charge of the country, That is not 
the case. They are sent to take charge of 
the Soudanese troops, without prejudice 
to the question of the future occupation 
of the country. In fact, we have not yet 
received any Report from Sir Gerald 
Portal as to the best method of dealing 
with the country. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No, 428.) 
CONSIDERATION, [SIXTH NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [llth August}, 
“That the Clause (Appointment of Land 
Commissioners, )—(. Vr. Carson,)—pro- 
posed on Consideration, as amended, be 
read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): When I was interrupted by the 
clock on Friday night I was endeavouring 
to point out that the question now 
before us is one of extreme simplicity. 
It is whether the Assistant Commissioners 
should be appointed in the future as in 
the past by the Imperial Government or 
whether they should be selected here- 
after by the Irish Government. Now, 
Sir, these Assistant Commissioners stand 
ina very peculiar position, and I think 
it will be admitted that their functions 
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are of a very delicate nature. They 
have to decide on the agrarian questions 
whicharise bet ween landlord and tenant— 
that is to say, they have to decide on a 
matter which has been the subject of the 
most strenuous controversy for a very 
long while past in Ireland ; they have to 
decide between two parties who take 
almost antagonistic and opposite views, 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
their decision should command general 
respect and should be in itself just and 
fair. Up to the present time these 
Assistant Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed by the Imperial Government, 
and I do not think that anyone can deny 
that they have discharged their very 
difficult duty of arbitrators between 
tenant and landlord with, on the whole, 
conspicuous suceess. [A NATIONALIST 
Memuer: No!] Does anybody deny 
it? [A Nationatist Memper: Yes. 
Everybody in Ireland.] That will assist 
me materially in my argument. Nobody 
denies that these gentlemen have been 
appointed—the great majority of them— 
by the present Prime Minister. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Not 
one of the Head Commissioners. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I should 
have thought that hon, Members opposite 
would by this time know that they got 
no good by these rude interruptions. I 
suy that a large number—I believe the 
majority of them—were appointed by my 
right hon. Friend. As to those, at any 
rate, who were appointed by my right 
hon. Friend, I imagine there will be no 
difference of opinion that he and his 
Government endeavoured to find fair 
and impartial men. No one will eharge 
my right hon, Friend with any prejudice 
in favour of the landlords, or with being 
actuated by any prejudice at all in 
making a judicial appointment. When 
it comes to selecting persons for judicial 
appointments, I am glad to think that 
our Governments are never actuated by 
private prejudices. ‘These Commissioners 
have been selected by the British Govern- 
ment as fair and impartial men. We are 
told, and I aecept the statement, that 
their decisions have universally—not in 
one case alone ; not only in the ease of 
those who were appointed by the late 
Government—but have universally given 
dissatisfaction to hon. Members opposite. 
Although they are fair men, although, 
at all events, they were appointed as 
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fair men, their decisions are considered 
by hon. Members opposite to have 
been unfair, That is rather an important 
admission. It is by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite under this Bill that these Com- 
missioners will be appointed in future. 
I have shown that gentlemen opposite 
will be of necessity the representatives of 
the tenants—the representatives of one 
of the parties to this great suit. They 
are to have in future the selection of the 
Judges who will not be impartial in the 
sense in which we have hitherto used the 
word, but who must be selected because 
they share the views of hon. Members 
opposite. I think the Government will 
admit that this is entirely an exceptional 


ase. We Unionists have very strong 
opinions about the appointments of 


Judges and Magistrates generally. We 
believe the Government would have done 
better to have followed more closely the 
precedent of the Provincial Legislatures 
of Canada, and have deprived the Irish 
Legislature of the power of appointment 
to Judicial offices at all. We are not, 
however, contesting the wisdom of their 
decision on that point now. But ordinary 
Judges have to deal not with one class 
of cases only, but with all classes of 
cases, and accordingly the vast majority 
of the cases are not governed by Party 
or class considerations, and therefore 
there is less fear, at any rate, that in 
regard to them the appointments will be 
of a questionable character. But we are 
now dealing with the case of a particular 
class of Judges, who have to decide a 
question on which there is a sharp 
difference of opinion between gentlemen 
opposite and those whom they represent, 
on the one hand, and ordinary public 
opinion in this country as represented by 
the present Government on the other. I 
will not put it higher than this. I am 
perfectly well aware that Irish landlords 
are not a popular class in this country. I 
will grant, for the sake of argument, that 
they are as bad as their worst enemies 
say. I will grant, if you please, that 
they are none of them good, but are all 
men of the stamp again and again 
described and denounced in this House. 
But even then, unless the last spark of 
fair play has died out in English breasts, 
you would not allow these men to be 
judged by Judges who had been actually 
chosen by their opponents. Even the 
worst criminals in this country have the 
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right of challenging the jury if they 
think that any member of it is likely to 
be prejudiced in the matter which has to 
be adjudicated upon. In some cases 
they have even I wili not say the right, 
but the privilege, of challenging the 
Judge. I remember a case a short time 
ago which happened at Bristol. It was 
in connection with the Bristol riots, and 
the Judge who was on the Rota to try 
the case either withdrew or it was sug- 
gested that he should withdraw, and 
another Judge was specially selected, be- 
cause the first Judge had expressed some 
opinion upon the subject to be dealt with. 
So careful are we in this country that 
in the trial of any case the persons to be 
tried shall have an absolutely fair trial ? 
That, I say, is a universal and invariable 
practice, and yet here in this case—I 
think by a dapsus on the part of the 
Government ; I do not believe they 
themselves have followed out the whole 
of the consequences of what they are 
doing —they propose to hand over the 
whole of the landlords of Ireland to 
Courts whose presiding officers will be 
chosen entirely by their opponents. I 
think I might absolutely rest the case 
here. I think even if I left it here every 
impartial hearer would admit that we 
had a very strong ground for appealing 
to the Government to accept this new 
clause. But we go really much further 
than that. This is not merely a case in 
which the Judge is to be appointed by 
one of the parties to the suit, but it is a 
case in which the Judge who will be 
appointed, and the persons who will 
appoint him have prejudged the case. 
Everyone of them will, before the trial 
comes on, have prejudged the case, and 
he will be prepared to decide it in a 
certain sense. This makes it perfectly 
monstrous, and carries the injustice 
further than has, I believe, been sanctioned 
by any responsible Government. We 
know perfectly well, when hon. Members 
opposite say that the decisions of these 
Assistant Commissioners have given 
universal dissatisfaction, what it is they 
mean. We know that the Nationalist 
Party and their representatives have held 
that the proper value of land in Ireland 
is either five years’ purchase or the 
prairie value. Of course, any decision 
which is not based on that theory is in 
their view an unfair and unjust decision, 
and they are bound to take every means 
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in their power of reverting to and 
obtaining a decision in the opposite 
sense. They have again and again 
attacked these very Judges for the 
decisions they have given. They have 
attacked the Government who have 
appointed them as impartial men because 
their decisions have not concurred with 
the opinions they have expressed as to 
the proper value of Irish land. Well, is 
it likely that when they have the power 
to select Judges, they will be satisfied to 
appoint men who may hold the same 
opinions as those whom they have 
already denounced ? It is not certain 
that they will take care to put in these 
places men whom they can depend upon 
to give what they would call fair 
and just decisions ? If you throw this 
duty upon them they are absolutely bound 
to fulfil it in the way I am suggesting, 
because the one thing they have pro- 
mised the tenants on which they have laid 
the greatest stress and on which they 
have been advocating Home Rule is that 
if there were an Irish Government the 
tenants would obtain better terms than 
they are obtaining now. ‘They will have 
to act upon that statement, or the tenants 
will say they have been deceived. There 
is only one way in which they can 
fulfil it, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that they will take advantage of 
the opportunity the Government give 
them tosee that the Commissioners shall be 
selected from the men who hold the ex- 
treme view of the value of Irish land— 
a value which I am perfectly certain is 
not shared by any Member of the 
present Government. This is not a case 
in which the “angelic theory” will 
serve. I am not making any charge 
against hon. Members opposite ; I am 
not throwing upon them any imputations 
of unfair or improper dealing. If they 
honestly believe that Irish land is only 
worth the prairie value, they are bound 
to give effect to their honest conviction, 
and nobody can blame them. But I 
appeal to the Government will they have 
redeemed their pledges if, as a direct 
consequence of their action, landlords 
throughout Ireland are forced either to 
accept the prairie value of their land 
or to fly for their lives? That is the 
alternative. If their interests are put 
in the hands of partisan Judges as we 
should call them, although they would 
not be partisans in the view of hon. 
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Members opposite, it is certain that 
landlords will have to accept the prairie 
value or even less, and will not be pro- 
tected if they refuse it. If the Go- 
vernment, knowing what they are doing, 
persist in the policy they have laid 
down, I say, in the words of Lord 
Spencer, they will be doing “a mean and 
treacherous thing.” Lord Spencer said, 
and said truly, that the landlords have 
been confirmed in their property by 
legislation, which to a large extent re- 
stricted their rights, and he said it would 
be a mean and treacherous thing to desert 
them. I do not say that is what the 
Government are going to do, but I say 
that would undoubtedly be done if this 
Bill passed in its present form. What 
is the answer to the case I have endea- 
voured to put before the House? The 
answer is a very remarkable one, and it 
was given to us by the Chief Secretary 
(Mr. J. Morley) on Friday night. 
He said that three years hence the Irish 
Legislature would have control of Irish 
land legislation, and that, under these 
circumstances, it would be anomalous to 
give them the power of legislation and 
to refuse to them the nomination of the 
Judges. I agree with that. I agree 
that it would be very anomalous ; but am 
I to understand my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary to declare the settled 
conviction and intention of the Govern- 
ment to hand over unsettled the Irish 
Land Question to the Irish Legislature 
three yeark hence? If they are not 
going to do that, the argument falls to 
the ground and is not of the slightest 
value. If the Government are going, in 
the course of the next three years, to 
legislate so as to bring about a final and 
definite settlement of the Land Question, 
and so that when the question devolves 
upon the Irish Legislature there will be no 
question to settle, there will be noanomaly. 
It will only be an anomalous thing if you 
are going to allow the Irish Parliament 
to legislate on an unsettled question. 
When the matter was raised before on 
a question asked by the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord G. Hamil- 
ton), the Prime Minister, without com- 
mitting himself, rather led me to under- 
stand that the Government consider that 
an interval of three years is an interval 
that should be taken advantage of to 
settle the Irish Land Question iv the Im- 
perial Parliament. While refusing to 
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say that he considered it no longer an 
obligation on the Imperial Government, 
he did not shut the dour to an arrange- 
ment of that kind; but if the argument 
of the Chief Secretary is worth anything 
the door is to be shut. I do not know 
why the Land Question is to be reserved 
for three years; but after that short 
delay the vexed question of Irish land— 
the controversy between the Irish tenants 
and Irish landlords—is to be handed 
over to the Irish Legislature. I say 
that is in direct contradiction to every- 
thing that has been said by any Member 
of the Government who has dealt with 
the Land Question in Ireland. There is 
no one who has spoken more strongly on 
this matter than the Chief Secretary. 
He has used words that were even stronger 
than those I have quoted from the Prime 
Minister. He has said not “I will not 
be a party,” but— 

“T will never be a party to placing on the 
Irish Legislature the burden of legislating on 
this question.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have rever con- 
templated such a state of things after the 
expiration of the three years. What 
steps we may take between now and 
that time is another matter. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
say that when we have finally settled 
the Irish Land Question there would not 
be details that would from time to time 
come under the cognisance of the Irish 
Legislature ; but the policy my right 
hon. Friend has declared again and again 
has been that the question is practically 
and substantially to be settled before the 
Irish Legislature is called on to deal with 
it. There can be no doubt whatever as 
to the language of my right hon. Friend. 
Here is one quotation—taken from a 
speech delivered by him at Newcastle on 
lith February, 1886— 

“ And the second thing about which I have 
never concealed my opinion and which Irish 
Liberal and Conservative friends, with uneasy 
minds, may fix in their minds is, that I, for one, 
will never be a party to placing the minority — 
the property of the minority—at the mercy of 
the majority, in case they might be inclined to 
deal lawlessly with it.” 

Again, at Neweastle, addressing his 
constituents, my right hon. Friend 
said— 

“T said, and I will always say, that I should 
be no party to having a new Irish Government 

when it is constituted with the burden of the 
present land system in Ireland on their 
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shoulders. We have no right to set up a Go- 
vernment in Ireland ; we have no right to con- 
tinue our Government in Ireland unless we are 
prepared to provide a great basis, a Conserva- 
tive basis, in having as many occupiers and 
tillers of the soil as possible the owners of their 
own holdings.” 

My right hon. Friend does not contend 
that that is the case now. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Leader of 
the Opposition brought forward a scheme 
to convert occupiers into owners. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Where did I ever state that that 
would be the effect of the Purchase 
Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was laying the basis 
of an operation which would transform 
occupiers into owners, and that that 
would furnish the only basis for a settle- 
ment of the Land Question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman says that I meant by the 
Purchase Act to transform all occupiers 
into owners he misconstrues what I 
said. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: He said his Bill 
would only sanction an advance of 
£30,000,000, which would be a circu- 
lating fund ; but he also said, I think, that 
a sum of £95,000,000 would probably 
suffice to transform all the occupiers into 
owners. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
that going to take place ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I must 
press this further, because it goes to the 
root of the whole matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman does not deny that; he 
considers that a definite settlement of the 
Land Question is a necessary concomitant 
or precursor to the Home Rule Bill. Now, 
does the right hon. Gentleman mean that 
the late Government provided such a 
definite settlement ? Does he contend 
that they finally settled the Land Ques- 
tion in the sense in which he used the 
words— 

“| still think we are bound to attempt some 
definite settlement of the Land Question along 
with or immediately before the passing of Home 
Rule ?” 

Because either he does think so, or he 
does not. If he does think so, I must say 
he is mysteriously taciturn as to his 
opinions when the Home Rule Bill is 
before the House. Here was this settle- 
ment which he asserted it was the duty 
of statesmen to place in the front rank— 
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a settlement which was absolutely] rule of terror which questions of that 
necessary to the welfare of Ireland—| kind suggest that the right hon. Geutle- 
here was this final settlement before | man, under this Bill, will hand over the 


the House, and the right hon. Gentleman 
never had one word to say for it. He 
voted against it. He must have thought 
it an insufficient and thoroughly inade- 
quate settlement. He never could have 
spoken strongly against it and voted 
against it unless to his mind it was alto- 
gether insufficient. Therefore, the final 
settlement has still to be made. Now, I 
ask my right hon. Friend in what way in 
this Bill the Government are preparing 
for the definite settlement which they 
pledged themselves to make before they 
contemplated conferring self-government 
on Ireland? Do the Government 
believe—I do not ask whether they 
believe that this House believes—that 
they are settling anything by the Home 
Rule Bill if they leave the Land Ques- 
tion unsettled ? The House will have 
in its mind a most significant and in- } 
teresting question asked to-day. My | 
right hon. Friend was asked as to the 
facts in reference to a meeting he had 





stopped, and which was to have been 
held on an evicted farm. What were the | 
facts? A meeting was announced to be | 
held there in close propinquity to, or imme- | 
diately upon an evicted farm where there | 
were two caretakers. The meeting was 
announced, and its object was said to be 
to hold up to public condemnation 
the persons responsible for the eviction. 
Thereupon my right hon. Friend behaved 
as we should always expect him to 
behave. He at once sent down orders 
that the meeting should not be held, 
because if it had been held it might have 
had an intimidatory effect, and the 
caretakers might have been in peril, and 
possibly would have had to fly for their 
lives, or, at all events, would have been 
in considerable personal danger. Did 
hon. Members opposite (the Nationalist 
Members) approve of the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman ? Did their action 
show any appreciation of the course he | 
had taken ? Not at all. They put hostile | 

| 

| 


questions, criticising questions, objecting 


questious. Does my right hon. Friend 


believe that if these hon. Gentlemen had 
been a Central Government they would 
have forbidden that intimidatory meeting ? 
Would they have protected the care- 
takers; would they have protected the 
property of the landlord 7 
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landlords of Ireland. I do not stand 
here to defend the landlords of Ireland, 
auy more than I would defend any person 
who, being accused, should demand a fair 
trial. But I say the Government are in 
a different position. They have defended 
the landlords of Ireland. Some of the 
principal Members of the Government 
have said—and I suppose truly—that 
if there are landlords in Ireland who 
have abused their powers, there are other 
landlords in Ireland against whom no 
such charge can be made, and that all of 
them are entitled to the ordinary pro- 
tection of the law and of the Imperial 
Government. As I have said, it would 
be “a mean and treacherous thing to 
desert them,” and to hand them over to 
the tender mercies of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. We are, in this Amendment, 
at the mere fringe of the subject. I hope, 
at some later period, the right hon. 
Geutleman the Chief Secretary will tell 
us how he means to settle this Land 
Question, which settlement he has de- 
clared to be necessary ; but, in the mean- 
time, I ask of the common fairness of 
the Government that at least they will 
not, in regard to this particular class of 
cases, hand them over to Courts that 
will be appointed by the enemies of one 
of the parties concerned. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
think, Sir, it is a very graceful act of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down to make himself the spokesman 
and defender of those in Ireland who toil 
not, neither do they spin, and I must 
congratulate him on the abneyation and 
disiuterestedness which he has displayed 
throughout his oration. He has asked 
the Government—especially the Member 
of the Government who has spoken and 
cannot speak again—a number of ques- 
tions, and he has asked him how he pro- 
poses to settle this question. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman (Mr, J. 
Chamberlain), who, I am sure, will be 
heard again by the indulgence of the 
House, how this matter was to have 
been dealt with by that Central Board 
which he wrote to Mr. Duignan to offer to 
the Irish Members, and which was to 
have had entire control over the Irish Land 
Question ? “I am prepared,” said the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
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in his “ransom” and, no doubt, un- 
regenerate days— 

“Tam prepared to hand over to a Central 
Board, to an [rish Authority, the entire manage- 
ment and settlement of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion,” 
free, of course, from the control of the 
Central Executive. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I never 
said it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: You wrote 
it. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I did 
not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If you hand 
over the entire control, how much control 
do you keep ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I proposed 
to keep in my hands the Courts and the 
Judges. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman did not, because there was no 
reference to that in Mr. Duignan’s letter. 
He proposed to hand over the settlement 
of the Irish Land Question to the Irish 
Members—the entire control and settle- 
ment. How was it to be done? From 
that hour to the present the right hon. 
Gentleman has left us in entire darkness 
and ignorance as to his method of proce- 
dure. He says there is one thing that 
the Irish landlords are entitled to, and 
that is a fair trial, and he went over the 
various birthrights of British citizens in 
relation to trial by jury and in relation 
to various other trials. I wonder, Mr. 
Speaker, did he think in 1887 that the 
Irish Members were entitled to a fair 
trial when he handed them over for trial 
to the Resident Magistrates? Did he 
think they got a fair trial from these 
Resident Magistrates, appointed by a 
landlord Government, when 27 of them 
were put on the plank bed ? 

Mr. BUTCHER (York): They were 
not appointed by landlords. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was Lord 
Londonderry not a landlord ? He was 
Her Majesty’s Viceroy in 1887, and was 
he not a landlord ? Why, he was not 
only a landlord, but a proved rack-renter. 
His cases were taken into Court and his 
rents were cut down, and am I to be told 
that he was the very person to appoint 
Magistrates who would insure Irish 
Members a fair trial ? Sir, before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham got up in this House 
to give us his views how the Irish Sub- 
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Commissioners were appointed, he would 
have found that in a little volume called 
Thom's Directory he could get a great 
deal of information about Ireland. It 
so happens that of the three gentlemen 
who hold the post of Chief Land Com- 
missioners in Ireland, not one of them 
was appointed by a Liberal Government, 
and every one was appointed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Manchester (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
Judge Bewley, Chief Land Commis- 
sioner, who is he ? He is brother-in- 
law to Lord Ashbourne. How did he 
get his appointment ? Ido not challenge 
the appointment of Judge Bewley. I 
believe it was a good, fair appointment, 
and I believe Judge Bewley really is a 
gentleman who can be depended upon by 
both sides to give fair play between 
landlord and tenant ; but, just as Ido not 
deny that you may appoint fair men at 
times, I repudiate the idea that we have 
not as much fairness as you have. Take 
the seeond gentleman, Mr. Wrench. 
That was not a fair appointment. It 
Was & most monstrous appointment. He 
is your supposed Lay Commissioner, a 
gentleman who was appointed simply 
for no other reason than because he had 
been the agent on Sir Thomas Lennard’s 
estate and on the Brooke estate ; and if 
anybody wants to know the kind of agent 

he was let him take up a reported case, 
where he harried and hunted out of his 
distriet Sub-Commissioner Crean, simply 
beeause he decided that free sale 
should exist upon the estate upon 

which Mr. Wrench was agent. He 
took that case to the Chief Commis- 
sioners. He took it to the Court of 
Appeal, and then, when the law was 
decided against him, he got Mr. Crean 

hunted out of his district. Then, look at 
the case against him in reference to the 
Clones market, for which he was 
denouneed by your own Court of Appeal 
in connection with the crane and 
weight business in the town of Clones, 
These are your appointments. Who 
is the third gentleman. I do not impugn 
his action, although he was appointed by 
the Tory Government. I say Mr. Cou 
missioner Fitzgerald is a most respectable 
man. He did, when County Court Judge 
for Longford or Meath, confirm very 
severe and terrible sentences under the 
Crimes ?Act: and, no doubt whatever, 
he was considered by the Tory Govern- 
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meut a very suitable person for the 
administration of the Coercion Act ; but 
on the whole Mr. Commissioner Fitz- 
gerald, in his action in the Court of the 
Irish Land Commission, has carried him- 
self fairly and honourably, and I have no 
desire to attack him. These are three 
life appointments, not one of which can 
be considered or touched under the Home 
Rule Bill. Then I come to the Sub- 
Commissioners. What was the last act 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Manchester before going out of 
office ? Remember you had the appoint- 
ment of the whole head Commission, who 
are appointed for life, in your own hands. 
Who are the Sub-Commissioners ? The 
right hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain), from his own informa- 
tion, tells us that most of them were 
appointed by the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. 
Well, here are the names of the 30 Sub- 
Commissioners, and as far as I can see— 
I do not say I am right to a man—but 
as faras my information goes, of these 30 
Sub-Commissioners, 23 were appointed 
by the right hon. Member for East Man- 
chester. And what was the last act 
of the right hon. Gentleman on going 
out of Office? Up to that time these 
Sub-Commissioners were appointed from 
day to day. They practically had no 
more tenure than a day labourer. He 
made them permanent Civil servants of 
the Crown, and not one of these gentle- 
men can now be stirred by the Irish 
Government. But what is more, fair 
rent applications can also be dealt with 
by the County Court Judges in Ireland, 
and 14 out of the 22 County Court 
Judges were appointed by the late Tory 
Government. These all hold life ap- 
pointments. All the Court valuers were 
appointed by the Tory Government— 
every man of them. Every Court valuer 
in Ireland has been appointed by the right 
hon. Member for East Manchester, and 
under the Land Purchase Act of 1891 
every man of them is made a permanent 
Civil servant of the Crown. Sir, in 
regard to this large body of men—some 
60 in all, and if I count valuers I should 
say it would be nearer 90, all life 
appointments—very little more than 10 
per cent. are Liberal appointments, all 
the rest being the appointments of a 
Tory, an Orange, and a landlord Ad- 
ministration. What chance would an 
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Irish Government have supposing you 
put a Ribbon Lodge as the Executive 
Government of the country? That is 
probably the strongest way of arguing it. 
Suppose you put a Ribbon Lodge as the 
Executive Government of the country, 
what chance, I would like to ask, in the 
course of the lifetime of any individuals 
here present, who, I suppose, are of an 
average age of 40 years, pretty much the 
same from an actuarial point of view as 
the County Court Judges and the Sub- 
Commissioners themselves—what chance 
would even a Ribbon Lodge have of 
affecting the great trend and tendency of 
the action of these Courts in Ireland ? 
But I come to another matter. Some of 
these Sub-Commissioners—one at least— 
was appointed by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell). I 
believe the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Manchester refused to 
make the hon. Member himself a Privy 
Councillor, for which I am extremely 
thankful to him; but his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Patterson, was made a Sub-Commis- 
sioner. I believe Mr. Patterson is no 
longer a Commissioner, for reasons over 
which he had no control. I believe he is 
dead, but the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone has always taken a great interest 
in the Irish Land Question, and one of 
the subjects in which he has taken most 
interest was the case of the long lease- 
holders, It was said—the hon. Member 
boasted of it at any rate—that it was 
largely due to his initiative that the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Manchester passed 
the Redemption of Rent Act. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to know what 
it is that these Sub-Commissioners can 
do? They can fix a fair rent in Ireland, 
How does Lord Salisbury designate the 
fixing of a fair rent in Ireland under his 
own Statute passed by his own Govern- 
ment? He described it as a species 
of torture. It is all right to 
have Lord Salisbury Prime Minister 
of England, who described the attempt 
on behalf of the poor miserable peasants 
class in Ireland to get fair play from the 
landlords, backed up by the bayonets of 
the British Government, as a species of 
torture ; it is all right for Lord Salisbury 
and his Government to have the giving 
of 60 or 70 of the appointments ; but 
when it is suggested that the “ Other 
Parties,” as they are called by the right 
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hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
should have some say in the matter, then 
it becomes as sacrilegious, I was going 
to say, as the doctrine of “ransom.” 
Lord Salisbury called the fixing of a fair 
rent a species of torture. I am sorry to 
say that, so far as the great body of the 
tenants are concerned, that is what it has 
proved ; and who is my witness ? The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), 
who declared in his place on Friday 
night that the English landlords had 
voluntarily given reductions of 15 to 20 
per cent. larger than were screwed by 
process of law out of the Irish landlords. 
“But,” says the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, “the Irish Members 
have all declared in favour of the prairie 
value.” Sir, that phrase reached us vid 
Birmingham. Who was itsauthor? The 
lamented Mr. John Bright, who declared 
in our hearing in this House in 1881 that 
if the improvements of the Irish tenant 
were swept off the face of the soil, Ire- 
land would become as bare and naked as 
the condition of the North American 
prairie. What is the position that we 
have taken up ? The position is the posi- 
tion of the Land Act of 188l—namely, to 
give the Irish tenant the improvements 
he made in the soil, and to give the land- 
lord the remainder. And what did your 
own Attorney General (Mr. Madden)— 
another of your Judges, because you had 
the appointment of most of them—what 
did he say in this House on the Bill of 
1891 ? He said— 

“If you take the interest of the Irish tenant 
in his holding and the interest of the Irish land- 
lord at the present moment in consequence of 
his improvements, the Irish tenant now had an 
equal, if not a greater, interest in the soil than 
the landlord.” 


I call another witness, one of your own 
friends too, Lord Cowper. Take the 
Cowper Commission. When Lord 
Cowper was challenged—I think it was 
by another Lord Lieutenant, Lord London- 
derry ; or was it by the Duke of Argyll, 
another of your sacred witnesses? He 
was challenged in the House of Lords on 
the unfairness of the Cowper Commission 
Report; and having had 12 months to 
consider his position, instead of his 
having been challenged by the Lords— 
by the Irish rack-renters in that place— 
Lord Cowper laid down his refusal 


to recede by one jot or tittle from the 
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position he took up in the Report, and, 
if my memory serves me, said that im- 
provements to the extent of £100,000,000 
—TI think he said hundreds of millions— 
had been made in the soil of Ireland by 
the Irish tenants. I am sorry, Sir, to 
have to say that under the presidency of 
Lord Ashbourne in the Irish Court of 
Appeal—whose appointment was the 
most monstrous and shocking that even a 
Tory Government ever made to the 
position of Lord Chancellor—if the 
300,000 Irish tenants who have got fair 
rents fixed under the Land Act of 1881 
had to go into Court in the morning, so 
tight has the garotte of legal decision 
become that 50 per cent. of these men 
would be held disentitled to the fixing of 
a fair rent, and I believe, indeed, that 
under the influence of legal decision 
something like 400,000 Irish tenants have 
been excluded from the operations of the 
Land Act of 1881. I will give the 
House an instance of this class of 
decision. I think it is a monstrous 
decision, and it was given under your 
own Goverument—the Government of 
angels—which has been in power in Ire- 
land for 700 years, and what have you 
made of it? What have you made of 
the Irish? Whatever we are, we are 
your handiwork. Instead of giving us 
Universities and Colleges you gave us 
the plank bed and the convict cell. What 
are these decisions ? I quote a decision 
as recent as only a few weeks ago, de- 
livered at Enniscorthy. By whom ? By 
one of your Land Commissioners, Mr. 
De la Poer Trench, brother to Lord 
Clancarty. What was his decision ? 
His decision was this. The tenant went 
into Court to get a fair rent fixed. 


He was equipped with every attri- 
bute that entitled him thereto. 
When the landlord pulled out a 
deed of settlement whereby his 


father had settled the lands for life on 
himself with remainder to the eldest son, 
and, says he, I am the eldest son, and the 
remainder man of the estate cannot be 
held responsible for a tenancy created by 
a tenant for life. I challenge question 
on this point—that in view of recent 
decisions, if the tenants had to go into 
Court again, instead of 300,000 Irish 
tenants getting the benefit of the land legis- 
lation, not 30,000 would get it. What 
have been your decisions as to haying ? 
Why, weall thought, in consequence of 
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one case dealt with at an early stage 
by the House of Lords, that where a 
tenant sold the hay off his farm he shall 
not be held a tenant for the purposes of 
pasture. One of the Courts of Appeal 
has decided the reverse. The decision is 
that if you have a lease of, say, 200 acres 
of land, and there is a provision in the 
lease that the landlord may take up 
one acre of that 200 for a cottage or 
something of that kind, then the lease is 
held to make it only a letting for tempo- 
rary convenience. The decisions, I ven- 
ture to say, are such—and I challenge 
anybody to deny it—that if these tenants 
were to go into Court again the Land 
Act would be practically closed against 
them. What, then, is the argument ? 
That you having loaded the dice, you 
having appointed 60 out of the 70 gen- 
tlemen who are to administer these Land 
Acts, that, so far as our lives are con- 
cerned, we are to be stopped from having 
the appointment of any single man to 
administer them at all. Who is to ap- 
point them? The right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham did not tell us, but I 
presume it would be the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Imperial Government for half 
time, at any rate, will be the Tory Party. 
They will come in for half the spoils— 
the Tory Party, who are the land- 
lord party of Lord Clanriearde, the party 
of Lord Londonderry, the party whose 
chief was not ashamed the other day to 
repudiate the act of his own nephew and 
of his own Ministers. Lord Salisbury 
tells us that the Act which gave the long 
leaseholders the right to go into Court 
and yet a fair rent fixed unless the land- 
lord consents to be bought out is a most 
objectionable provision, which never 
should have been placed on the Statute 
Book. He did not know how it escaped 
his notice. I wonder how it escaped his 
notice too, Sometimes people thank 
God they have a House of Lords, and yet 
the House of Lords and the Prime 
Minister of the country let this most ob- 
jectionable Act, this species of torture, 
this terrible piece of robbery—the act of 
his nephew, too, above all persons—be 
placed upon the Statute Book of England. 
But, Mr. Speaker, if we were in an Irish 
Parliament, and if the Irish Premier of 
the day was to make some remark of 
that kind in regard to some little Irish 
measure that had passed, and to denounce 


it as an act of robbery, an act of torture, a 
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most objectionable measure, a measure 
depriving landlords of right or title to the 
soil, I should like to know what would 
be the criticism on the Hibernicism, what 
twitting would go on in this House, what 
holding of the sides in laughter by gen- 
tlemen in the position of the right hon, 
Member for West Birmingham at those 
extraordinary — Irish Members’ who 
denounce their own Bills, and who declare 
that they are not responsible for the acts 
of Members of their own Administration ? 
Do not you think that Irishmen, at any 
rate, ought to have as much common sense 
in dealing with this question of Land 
Purchase or with the Redemption of 
Rent Act as Lord Salisbury ? There is 
this to be said, at all events. The Irish 
Members are not tenants. We are not 
Trish tenants. I am not an Irish tenant. I 
never had as much land, and never 
will have as much land, as would sod a 
lark. And am I not in as disinterested 
a position as Lord Salisbury or Lord 
Clanricarde 2 Am I not as disinterested 
as Lord Londonderry ? Am I not as 
disinterested as the hon. Member for Mid 
Antrim, who spent his nights and his 
days trying to block this most objection- 
able species of torture in 1891 7 We 
own no land, and I would venture to say 
this—that the man who owns no land at 
all, at any rate, is as likely to give equal 
and indifferent justice between two con- 
tending parties as the landlord who is 
one party to the transaction. Sir, the 
Irish Members, the Irish Party, and their 
constituents, desire in this transaction 
between landlord and tenant nothing but 
the bare letter of the statute law ; we 
desire nothing but what the Land Act of 
ISS] gave us—namely, that no rent shall 
be allowed or made payable upon the 
improvements made by the tenant or his 
predecessors in title. If that is prairie 
value, we are in favour of prairie value. 
If that is not prairie value, we are not 
in favour of prairie value. We want 
our own and no more. Keep you what 
is yours. You have got in the soil a 
certain title, so have we. We do not go 
into the question how you got that title. 
There you are for better or worse. We 
represent the immemorial tenants of the 
soil, and ask for nothing except that what 
our people have made by their sweat 
and their toil and their labour and that 
of their forefathers for eenturies should 
be theirs; and I would venture to say 
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that at this time of day it is not a demand 
which the Imperial Parliament, as at 
present constituted, would refuse to us. 
Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 
versity) : I shall not ask the leave of the 
House to follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down 
through all the points of his speech, 
because, in my humble judgment, many of 
them had nothing whatever to do with 
the Amendment. I may say geuerally 
that the greater portion of the vehement 
harangue was an illustration of what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman an eXx- 
tremely good hand at—namely, what I 
would call picturesque invective, which 
we have often had the interesting oppor- 
tunity of listening to before. It cannot 
be said, on the whole, that those who 
have been attacked by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman have come badly out 
of his hands in comparison with many 
whom he has assailed before. The hon. 
and learned Member commenced by 
referring to the three Chief Land Com- 
missioners. With the Judicial Com- 
missioner, whose position is the most 
important of all, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has no fault whatever to find, 
except that he was some relation or 
other to some gentleman who has taken a 
prominent part in polities. Judge Bewley 
was, he said, in some way connected 
with Lord Ashbourne; but, notwithstand- 
ing that relationship, he has admitted, a- 
every man in Ireland must admit, that 
there could not be found in any part of 


is 
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the United Kingdom a more learned, 
able, and impartial Judge. As to the 
third of the Chief Commissioners, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, with him, I think, the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman had no substantial 
fault to find. [may mention that Mr, Fitz- 
gerald’s worth for the position he now 
occupies is justified by the fact that he 
had been previously appointed a County 
Court Judge by the Government of the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite. Upon 
the head of Mr. Wrench, however, the 
full vials of the wrath of the hon. and 
learned Member fell. But what was the 
worst that the hon. and learned Geutle- 
man could say of Mr. Wrench ? Nothing 
at all as to the administration of his 
present office, but that he had prosecuted 
a gentleman called Crean, which had 
resulted in placing that gentleman in a 
very comfortable position, The hon, and 


learned Gentleman then passed on to the 
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Sub-Commissioners, and said that the 
vast majority of them had been appointed 
by the Tory Government. I do not 
believe that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is correct in that statement; but, 
by whatever Government they may have 
been made, why were not those appoint- 
ments challenged in this House if they 
were wrong ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Because you 
took their salaries off the Votes and put 
them on the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET: Neither the 
salaries of the Land Commissioners nor 
the salaries of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners are so placed on the Consolidated 
Fund. We contend for that very thing— 
that this Assembly here, where both 
sides of the question can be fairly 
heard and impartially tried, should have 
control of these appointments, so that 
justice should be done. You call them 
Tory appointments. I deny that you 
have any right to say that Tory appoint- 
ments are necessarily unjust and unfair 
appointments, But they have never 
been challenged, and what we ask in this 
clause is that the power of challenging 
them, if they are unjust, should be re- 
served to this House. The substance of 
this part of the hou. Gentleman's speech 
is that every one of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners is saddled upon the country for a 


length of time. As a matter of fact, 
one of these Assistant Commis- 


every 
sioners and Land Valuers can be called 
upon, if this Bill is passed, to retire from 
their positions, But, passing from the 
speech of the hon, and learned Gentleman, 
I venture to submit to the Llouse, in no 
heat or passion, a very serious matter 
whieh concerns a large class in Ireland 
who have few Representatives in this 
House, and who, worse luck for them, 
can command but few votes for Repre- 
sentatives in this Tlouse—a to 
whom, under this Bill, it is preposed to 
umd shabbiest 


class 


give the most heartle 
treatment of any class affected by the 
measure. What is the position of the 
landowners in Ireland ? I speak not 
only for the unfortunate landowners, but 
for their families, for the family charges 
upon their estates, for the mortgagees, 
numbers of whom, living in England and 
Scotland, have the greater part of their 
fortunes vested in Irish land. If it be 
the fact that the Irish landlords are in 
danger of being unjustly dealt with by 
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the process of rent-fixing which will be 
set up under this Bill, all these other 
people have some claim also to the fair, 
and frank, and impartial consideration of 
this House. How does the case stand 
at the present moment? The amount 
the Irish landlords now receive in the 
way of rents is £10,000,000 a year, 
which is a very small sum as compared 
with the rental of England or of Scotland. 
At present, after the Land Act of 1881 
has been in operation for some 12 years, 
and when every tenant in Ireland has 
had an opportunity of going into the 
Courts established by that Act to have a 
fair rent fixed, the sum at which the 
rental of the Irish landlords is settled is 
£10,000,000. Of course, if the positions 
of the Sub-Commissioners were held by 
men who agree with the principles adopted 
by the Nationalist Party as regards the 
land, very probably that £10,000,000 
would have been further reduced by 30, 
50, or 80 per cent. It must not be 
supposed that I amstating an exaggerated 
figure simply on my own account, because 
if the Members of the Nationalist Party 
are actuated now by the same views as 
they held in the time of Mr. Parnell and 
the Land League, and had the power in 
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their hands, I have high authority 
for saying that the reduction would 
have been much greater than 
it was. I remember the Prime 


Minister in 188l1—when the right hon. 
Gentleman was in close and sharp con- 
flict with Mr. Parnell—iescribing the 
doctrine of the Land League as a doctrine 
of public plunder, and saying that the 
proposal was to reduce a rental of 
£17,000,000 to between £2,000,000 
and £3,000,000, Will hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway denounce the 
principles then laid down by the late 
Mr. Parnell, and rightly denounced by 
the Prime Minister as the doctrine of 
public plunder?’ By the constitution 
of the Land Commission the Commis- 
sioners have to deal with the most delicate 
and intricate questions of both law and 
equity ; and it is of the highest importance 
that men of judicial experience, as well 
as of ability and impartiality, should be 
selected for the positions. The Sub- 
Commissioners have practically in their 
hands the decisions in regard to the rent 
which the landowner shall get, and the 
price he shall receive for the sale of his 
land. It may be said there is the power 
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of appeal; but, in reality, that appeal 
atfords no protection, because, after all, 
the Head Commissioners can only see 
these farms through the eyes of the As- 
sistant Commissioners and Land Valuers ; 
and though it may be true that the Head 
Commissioners can hold on to their 
offices, there is no doubt that the Sub- 
Commissioners may be dismissed the day 
after the Bill has passed into law. In 
point of fact, these Sub-Commissioners 
will be “removables” in a truer sense 
than the Resident Magistrates. The 
Irish Executive will have the power at 
any time of dismissing them. I main- 
tain that the basis of the Act of 1881 
was the perfect impartiality of the 
tribunal which was to decide the ques- 
tions of rent and sale. It was made a 
cardinal condition at the time that the 
men who were to apply the Act should 
be men of unquestioned impartiality. I 
remember very well that, as the Bill was 
passing through this House, appeals 
were made for compensation for those 
landlords who might suffer under the 
operation of the Act; and even many of 
the supporters of the Prime Minister at 
the time urged on him to consider the 
propriety of affording compensation to 
such landlords. Sir Walter Barttelot 
proposed an Amendment to give to land- 
lords who considered they might be very 
injuriously affected by the operation of 
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the Act the power of selling their 
estates to a Commission appointed for 
the purpose. The Prime Minister 


resisted the Motion, and said— 


“The judicial rents can only be fixed on the 
statutory terms, and can only be established 
according to the judgment of a dispassionate 
and impartial body, who shall have to decide 
between man and man according to the facts 
proved before them.” 


But can any man, knowing the principles 
which hon. Members below the Gang- 
way had over and over again declared in 
regard to the land, honestly believe that 
if the Bill passes, and the appointment 
of the Land Commissioners is in 
the hands of the Irish Legislature, 
the Land Commission will stand as an 
impartial, just, and fair-minded tribunal 
between the landlords and tenants of 
Ireland ? I will not call up the sayings 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way. The Chief Secretary said that this 
language was used when the movement 
was commenced, which is now drawing 
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toa close. I entirely agree that when 
the movement was commenced the minds 
of men were greatly excited. But what 
first gave abiding force to the Home Rule 
movement were the promises held out to 
the tenant farmers, who could not other- 
wise be induced to take a substantial 
interest in the matter of prairie value for 
the land, and the abolition of landlordism 
altogether. These promises have been 
the force which has carried on the move- 
ment to the present day, and are, indeed, 
the meaning of the solid support given 
in Ireland to a Bill which, in many other 
respects, is unsatisfactory to the Na- 
tionalist Party. There can be no doubt 
about it. What is the use of arguing 
whether or not we ought to give 
£500,000 to the Irish Government to 
enable them to carry on their business, 
when by no Act of Parliament at all, 
but by the appointment of Sub-Commis- 
sioners, they will have the power of deal- 
ing at one sweep with £10,000,000 a year. 
Ever since the Act of 1881 has been 
passed, there have been complaints on 
the part of the landlords and on the part 
of tenants; but both parties always 
relied on recovering in this lHlouse 
justice, and a fair hearing of their 
complaints. But can the same trust be 
reposed in the Irish Legislature ? 
In accordance with the propositions 
they again and again laid down, 
the Nationalist Members, if they 
are in power, will be bound to make 
efforts to reduce rents in a way that 
would never be tolerated in this House, 
and the landlords of Ireland will have 
no protection against injustice and wrong 
auy more in the Legislative Council than 
in the Legislative Assembly, for, so far 
as the Legislative Council is concerned, 
70 to 80 per cent. of the electors will be 
tenant farmers waiting for the redemp- 
tion of the promises made to them. That 
is the main ground on which I claim 
that the appointment of the Land Com- 
missioners and Sub-Commissioners should 
be retained by the Imperial Parliament 
as a guarantee of justice and impartiality 
to all classes. The Chief Secretary said 
a proposal to restrict the appointment of 
Sub-Commissioners to this House for 
three years, while the House retains con- 
trol of the Land Question, might be the 
subject of argument; but he thought it 
absurd to continue the appointment of 
Sub-Commissioners to this House after 
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the power of dealing with the land had 
passed to the Irish Legislature. 
The right hon. Gentleman, when 
challenged upon the point, said that these 
rights—so I understood him—would be 
protected under the provisions of Clause 4 
of this Bill. Well, Sir, I cannot help 
thinking that that is wholly illusory. 
But that does not affect the question 
before us now, because, without the 
Irish Legislature having the question 
before them at all, appointments could be 
made by the Executive, and the trick 
would be done. Well, now, turning to 
the Land Purchase Act of 1891, the 
operation of that Act, wherever—in 
every part of Ireland—the Nationalists 
have power, has been paralysed since its 
introduction by the hopes held out to the 
people of the better things that would be 
obtained under an Irish Legislature. I 
will just quote one sentence from a 
gentleman who has great influence over 
the farmers of Ireland. Mr. Davitt said, 
in August, 1887, that he wanted to warn 
the tenantry of Ireland against any plan 
of settlement introduced by the Imperial 
Parliament as certain to be in favour of 
the landlords; that the 20 per cent. 
reduction then granted would be no per- 
manent relief to Irish industry, but 
would, 10 years hence, be a burden ; and 
that the farmers would be false to them- 
selves if they trusted to anybody but the 
Irish nation, represented in a National 
Parliament in Dublin. If that is the 
advice to which the Irish farmers attach 
importance, surely we will only be giving 
it teu-fold foree by entrusting not 
only to an Irish Legislature the power to 
treat of the relations between landlord 
and tenant, and also to the Irish Execu- 
tive the appointment of these Com- 
missioners. I must not pursue this subject 
further. It is outside the limits of the 
argument which I venture to submit to 
the House as to how the landlords would 
be affected by the Irish Executive of the 
future. We were told in 1886 that these 
men were entitled to the greatest con- 
sideration ; we were told in 1886 that 
the history of Ireland had imposed upon 
the English people a duty—that they 
were in honour bound to the English 
garrison, as they were called, in Ireland. 
They relied upon England, and England 
relied upon them; and I ask any 
impartial man is it fair—is it justice— 
to the class thus described to hand them 
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over to the Legislature and Executive it 
is now proposed to set up? If you do, 
then I say history will think in regard to 
the English people that they were per- 
suaded by the eloquence and personal 
character of one great Minister to depart 
from and repudiate those claims of honour 
and justice which he himself so eloquently 
defended. 

*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
there was one characteristic of the argu- 
ments from the Unionist side which 
struck him very forcibly, and that was 
that the speakers devoted themselves to 
dealing with the Irish Parliament, and 
what it would do when it was formed. 
All this, however, must be based upon 
surmise and prophecy. For his part, he 
preferred to deal with the object set 
forth in the clause before the House, 
and to see how this Parliament had 
administered the Land Act. It was 
comparatively easy to examine the 
Land Act of 1881 and its administra- 
tion. If they got before their eyes a 
picture of the Chief Lay Commissioner 
they had an idea of the spirit that 
animated the whole administration. 
The appointment of one showed them 
the character of all the appointments, 
The Legal Commissioner only dealt with 
points of law. It was not necessary to 
introduce Party, for the appointments of 
the Liberals had been as bad as 
those of the Tories, nor to enter into 
any personal question or to name 
any of the Judges. It was only necessary 
to consider the class of man who was 
appointed as Chief Commissioner. But 
before doing this let us inquire what was 
the duty east upon the Courts ? It was to 
arbitrate in disputes between landlords 
and tenants : 288,000 rents had been 
fixed, affecting 1,500,000 of the agri- 
cultural population of Ireland, and relating 
to some £5,000.0V00 of rent ; and it was 
to be remembered that the other half of 
the population were in lirectly affected by 
the decisions arrived at. And who were 
the men appointed to this duty ? 
They were simply land agents. The 
occupation of such agents was to get 
as much rent as they could out of land. 
If he were inclined to press the point, he 
should describe them as sweaters of the 
Irish people. And they were not only 


employed in this way on their own behalf, 
but often had made loans of money which 
practically gave them a proprietorship of 
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other lands. These were the class of 
men appointed as Chief Commissioners, 
What were the results of these appoint- 
ments? The results had been referred 
to by the hon. aud gallant Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), 
He did not wish to say anything regarding 
the hon. and gallant Member, since he 
was not in his place ; but he would tell 
the House that the first Chief Commis- 
sioner appointed was the hon. and 
gallant Member's own agent for 
many years, and when he became 
Commissioner his son became agent 
in succession to him. The _ gentle- 
man so appointed would have been 
more than human if he did not remember 
his old connection with the estates, and 
that in dealing with the cases brought 
before him, in making reduetions for 
every £1 he took off he would be taking 
Ils. or 2s. per annum out of his own 
son’s pocket. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) 
wished to ask the hon. Member when had 
the late Mr. Vernon, to whom he alluded, 
dealt with cases from that estate ? 

Mr. LOUGH said, he was born on 
the estate, and knew all about the facts. 
The gentleman referred to was appointed 
agent in 1854; he was made a Commis- 
sioner in I881; and his son succeeded 
him in the ageney—— 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, his question 
was when Mr. Vernon ever revised the 
rents on this estate ¢ 

Mr. LOUGH said, he could only say 
that as Chief Commissioner he had the 
power of dealing with them on appeal. 
He was nota lawyer, and he might be 
wrong. [Cries of “ Quite right!” and 
“Order!” ] That, at least, was his im- 
pression. The hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh had stated that the 
reductions in Ireland were 15 per cent. 
less than were given willingly by English 
landlords. That was a very remarkable 
admission coming from the hon. Member, 
and how far this result might have been 
achieved by the character of these ap- 
pointments he left the House to judge. 
He wished, however, to take a wider 
view of the question. There could be 
no doubt that the Land Act of 
1881 had been administered in the 
landlord interest. The total reduction 
was practically as stated—20 per cent. ; 
and if the rents in England were reduced 
35 per cent., 50 per cent. would have 
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been a fairer reduction in Ireland, and 
that was the reason that so much 
dissatisfaction had been expressed in 
this House and in the country. The 
reductions were so unsatisfactory that 
an amending Act was brought in 
in 1887 by the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for East Manchester (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) giving a further redue- 
tion of from 5 to 10 per cent. on the 
judiciai rents. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is not 
a correct account of the Act of 1887. 

Mr. LOUGII said, he thought it 
was, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it was 
not, for, as a matter of fact, in some 
cases there was an increase of rent. 

Mr. LOUGH said, such cases were 
very few. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would find that the effect of 
the Act was to reduce the rents all 
round from 5 to 10 per cent. As such 
a large proportion of the people had been 
affected directly by the Act, he thought 
that it would not be unfair to trace any 
great movements which had affected the 
Irish populations during the period to the 
operation of these Acts. The first 
movement he observed was that the 
rate of decrease in the population 
had been doubled. This decrease 
was only 4 per cent. from 1871 to 
1881; from 1881 to 1891 it increased to 
9 per cent. Then with regard to 
peuperism; in 1876, with a popula- 
tion of 5,250,000, there were 250,000 
people relieved ; whereas, in 1888, during 
the administration of the Act of 1881 
and the Act of 1887, with a population of 
5,000,000, pauperism stood at 525,000— 
a proportion of I1 per cent. of the 
inhabitants. Then the administration of 
these Acts had been extremely costly. 
It cost more than £100,000 per annum, 
and it had brought a crowd of lawyers 
into the country towns which they could 
very well have done without. All this 
was to reduce the rents to Griffith's 
valuation; aud thatresult might have been 
effected by a stroke of the pen, instead 
of the institution of this elaborate Com- 
mission with all its machinery. The 
greatest blot upon the Act was the sense 
of wrong produced in the minds of the 
people. The poor Irish farmer was 


brought into the Land Court to get his 
case fairly considered, and looking at the 
Beuch he saw there sitting as his judge 
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the very man against whose oppression 
he had come to appeal. [Cries of 
“ Name !""} 

Mr. ROSS : Name one. 

Mr. LOUGH said, he could name 
gentlemen if he liked. He would give 
the names to the hon. Gentleman pri- 
vately if he wished for them. 

Mr. ROSS : Name one. 

Mr. LOUGH said, the next question 
to which he asked their attention was— 
Did this pay the landlord? Only a 
reduction of 20 per cent. had been made. 
He considered it would have paid the 
landlord better if it had been 50 per cent. 
The landlord did not collect the judicial 
rents any easier than he did the old rents, 
There was still the six months’ gale, and 
the Rent Office expenses were the same 
as before. It was now a_ recognised 
principle in many estates to make a 
regular reduction of these rents. Indeed, 
the net result was simply to re-establish 
the old rack-rents under another name. 
That was very unfortunate for the land- 
lord ; and if the Judges had acted in a 
different spirit, granting an adequate 
abatement, it would have been better for 
him now, They had got a standard 
in Ireland that enabled them to estimate 
the fairness or unfairness of rents since 
1870. Since that year sales of land on 
a large scale had been taking place in 
Ireland, and it was possible to estimate 
the fairness or unfairness of the annual 
rent by the number of years’ purchase 
that was given for the land. If the 
annual rent was high, the purchase 
would be low; while if the annual rent 
was low, the number of vears of purchase 
given would be high. In 1870 to 1876 
land sold at 22§ years’ purchase ; in 
1876 to 1880 at 224 yvears—that was 
under the old rents. Under the judicial 
rents land purchase recommenced in 1886, 
and in that year they had 18 years’ pur- 
chase, the average price all over Ireland ; 
in 1887, 17) years’; in 1888, 17 years’ ; 
and in 1889, 165 years’. And during the 
last 15 months still lower prices ruled. 
In Muuster, to March, 18938, the rate 
was 15} years’; Leinster, 16 years’; 
Connaught, 13 years’. ‘I hat covered the 
whole country except part of Ulster, In 
these three Provinces the average that 
could now be obtained for these judicial 
reuts was only 15 years’ purchase. He 
thought that if large sales were pressed 
they could not be effected at more than 
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14 years’ purchase; perhaps the rate 
would even be only 12 years. So that 
they found that the landlords had created 
for themselves a very bad market—a 
worse one than they would have had to 
face had the Judges acted differently. 
He took a single case as an illustration. 
Suppose a farm, of which the judicial 
rent would be £25; the reduction of 
20 per cent. would make it £20 ; this, at 
14 years’ purchase, would be £280. 
Now if, instead of the reduction to £20 
this rent had been reduced to £12 10s., 
and that £12 10s. had been sold at 
24 years’ purchase, the farm would 
realise £300. He thought he had 
stated the case fairly, aud shown that, 
by the course they had taken, the 
landlords had depressed the buyers and 
spoilt the market. They had made land 
almost unsaleable the very moment when 
they themselves wanted to sell. He was 
anxious, before sitting down, to refer to 
a point made by the hon, aud learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University (Mr. Carson) 
the other night, as to the position of the 
English taxpayer. The hon, and learned 
Member's view seemed to him an extremely 
curious one. The learned Member wished 
to show that it was in the interest of the 
English taxpayer for the tenant to pay, 
and the landlord to receive, a high price 
for the land. But surely if the English 
taxpayer had only the security of the 
land for his money, the more cheaply the 
land was bought the better. Again, 
there were only afew landlords, and they 
would disappear; but the Irish tenant 
must remain; and if his condition was 
improved, he would be a larger consumer 
of English goods, so that the British tax- 
payer would make a larger profit from 
him. The interests, therefore, of the 
British taxpayer did not coincide with 
those of the Irish landlord, but of the 
tenant. He thought, in these cir- 
cumstances, they would be justified in 
rejecting the clause. The matter might 
be left to the Irish Legislature. It could 
not, even if it administered these Acts in 
favour of the tenants, do worse than had 
been done by this Legislature. It would 
then only bring the question to a 
just balance, for this Legislature's ad- 
ministration had been in favour of the 
landlord. His opinion was that the Irish 
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Legislature would be warned by the un- 
fortunate experienee of this House and 
avoid prejudice in favour of one side or 


Mr. Lough 
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the other, and that it would be their 
effort to insure for the law a fair and 
impartial administration, 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
appeared to be fond of statistics ; but be 
could not regard otherwise than as ex- 
traordiuary the results he had adduced 
from the statistics he had quoted. He 
could not help expressing his astonish- 
ment that the hon. Gentleman should 
have proceeded to make an attack upon 
a gentleman of the standing of the late 
Mr. John E. Vernon—a man of such 
high character that his appointment to 
a Chief Commissionership was universally 
accepted. The hon. Gentleman spoke of 
Mr. Vernon as a land agent, and said he 
tried to get as much rent as possible out 
of the people—he went further, and called 
him a sweater. 

Mr. LOUGH said, he did not use the 
word “sweater” in regard to Mr. Vernon, 
and he said nothing whatever about his 
character. 

Mr. ROSS said, the hon. Member 
would surely not deny that he was deal- 
ing with Mr. Vernon as a land agent, and 
that he described a land agent as a 
person whose duty it was to get as much 
rent as possible, and as a person who 
was a sweater. 

Mr. LOUGH said, he did not use the 
word in that connection. He used it 
with some restraint before he referred to 
the case of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) or to 
Mr. Vernon. He said Mr. Vernon was 
the first Chief Commissioner. 

Mr. ROSS said, he did not know 
what the hon. Member meant by talking 
of a sweater with some restraint; but 
he did say that the word was used by the 
hon. Member in describing the late Mr. 
Vernon, when he was speaking of him 
as the late agent of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. The hon. Member went on to 
make the further charge that Mr. 
Vernon's son succeeded him in the 
agency; and that, in dealing with rents, 
Mr. Vernon acted upon the principle that 
he might be taking so much out of the 
pocket of his son. The fact was, how- 
ever, admitted that Mr. Vernon never 
fixed any rents on this estate. The hon. 
Member said he was born on the estate ; 
but what right had he to make that in- 
sinuation against a man who was dead, 
and who had enjoyed the confidence of 
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the Prime Minister—[ Mr. W. E. Giap- 
STONE signified assent ]}—a man who was 
appointed to his office in the middle of 
a burning agitation, and who, in such 
circumstances, was chosen to be at the 
head of this inquiry into that great question 
in Ireland? The hon. Member might 
accuse Mr. Vernon; but he could not 
bring forward any evidence to sustain 
his accusation. He noticed that when 
the hon. Member was going to make 
some astounding and preposterous state- 
ment he always prefaced it by saying, 
“It would be generally admitted.” In 
accordance with this practice, he said it 
would be generally admitted that the 
Land Acts were administered solely in 
the interests of the landlords. He (Mr. 
Ross) thought he remembered such a 
body — meeting continuously —as_ the 
Waterford Commission, which attacked 
the Sub-Commissioners, and said the 
landlords were being robbed by the 
method of fixing the fair rents under the 
Land Act of 1881. The hon. Member, 
to prove that rents were unfairly fixed 
in 1881, said—* You yourselves had 


to pass an Act of Parliament 
in 1887, under which you reduced 
all rents.” Of all the absurd state- 


ments of the hon. Member this was about 
the most absurd. What happened in 
1887 ? There had been a certain fall in the 
price of some commodities and a rise in 
others ; and, inasmuch as the rents had 
been fixed at a time when these com- 
modities were at a different price, an 
Het of Parliament was passed which 
yorked upon a sliding scale in respect of 
the rents fixed in the several years, the 
effect of which was to raise the rents in 
some cases and lower them in others. 
He quite admitted that the general result 
all round was to lower the rents. But 
what became of the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument 2? Was the procedure under 
the Act of 1887 any admission that the 
rents were fixed in 1881 too high ? Not 
at all, because the whole ground of the Act 
of 1887 was that a serious and unprece- 
dented depreciation in the value of some 
commodities had oceurred. ‘The hon. 
Member said that the poor tenant, on 
being brought into Court, found himself 
face to face with his greatest enemy— 
meaning his landlord. He called upon 
the hon. Member for names, and he said 
that these charges should not be made 
unless they could be substantiated. The 
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hon. Gentleman, by dealing in his own 
peculiar and unique manner’ with 
statisties, proceeded to show that rents 
were fixed a great deal too high, and he 
said that if landlords had only accepted 
less rents they would have got more of 
them. 


Mr. LOUGH: More years’ pur- 
chase. 
Mr. ROSS: Very well. How did 


the hon. Member show this? He said 
that some years ago the landlords’ in- 
terest in land sold for 25 years’ purchase, 
but lately it had only sold for 165 and 
135 years’ purchase. He could tell the 
hon. Member that land had sold for very 
much less even than that. But how was 
that a test ? These latter took 
place when the whole of the landlords’ 
interest was in peril; it was at that 
stage of the agitation when landlords in 
the South of Ireland were glad to get 
rid of their land almost at any price, in 
face of the threats which had been held 
out by the Irish Nationalist Members 
as to what they would do when they got 
Home Rule. The hon. Member for 
North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) was, un- 
fortunately, not in his place. He always 
noticed when that hon. Member had a 
he proceeded to 


sales 


particularly bad case 
his favourite weapon of personal abuse. 
Personal abuse was a weapon within the 
meanest capacity, and was vot worthy 
the hon. Member for North Louth. But 
what had that got to do with the ques- 
tion ? No matter what subject might 
be before the House, the hon. Member 
must have his customary fling at Lord 
Ashbourne and his familiar kiek at Lord 
Londonderry. What on earth had that 
got to do with the admittedly serious 
question before the House ? They (the 
Opposition) said that this clause was a 
very real test as to whether all sense of 
fair play and justice had left that House 
or not, beeause if it had been stated a 
few years ago that the Land League 
were to be the people to appoint 
the Sub-Commissioners the whole of tLe 
civilised world would have laughed. But 
that was the very thing that was seriously 
proposed now by the Bill as it stood, If 
in IS79 or 1880 anybody had suggested 
that the Land League should appoint 
the Sub - Commissioners, the Prime 
Minister would have said that such a 
proposal was insane, yet that was the 
very thing the right hon, Gentleman was 
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now doing. He failed altogether to 
understand the position taken up by the 
Government on this question, They had 
admitted, by their retaining the Irish 
Land Question for the next three years, 
that the Irish Legislature were not to be 
trusted with the Land Question, other- 
wise what was the meaning of the reser- 
vation Did it not mean that the 
Members who would compose this Irish 
Legislature had been mixed up in this 
matter too much to be trusted to deal 
with the question at all? If the Go- 
vernment admitted they were not to be 
allowed to deal with the question direetly, 
why did they give them permission to 
deal with it indirectly ? They admitted 
there was a duty and responsibility upon 
them. What was the measure of that 
duty and responsibility 7 He took the 
words of the Prime Minister. On _ the 
subject of the Irish landlords who had 
been so much abused that day, it was 
well to recollect some words from one 
whom they would all respect. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in 1886, described this 
as an obligation of houour and of policy, 
and then said— 

~T have the honour of knowing myself many 
Irish landlords who are an honour to the class 
to which they belong. I hope that what I have 
said will show that in quoting the mournful 
testimony of history I do not seek to make them 
personally responsible for difficulties and for 
evils of which they are the victims rather than 
the cause.” 

Then he went on to say— 

“It would be like giving over to Ireland the 
worst part of her feuds, and confronting her 
with the necessity for efforts which would pos- 
sibly be hopeless, but which, at any rate, would 
be attended with the most fearful risks. ... 
I have shown you how terrible the subject of 
the land is initself. ... Why is Great Britain 
to be cumbered with this subject? Are we 
bound to cumber ourselves with it? Is it an 
obligation of policy, and a dictate of honour? 
I am satisfied that the House, however reluctant 
—it cannot be more reluctant than we are—if 
it he an obligation of policy, if it be a dictate 
of honour, and still more if it be partly the one 
and partly the other, will not shrink from any 
duty which these considerations may entail... . 
But I must point out that the obligation on our 
part has Leen admitted already. ... [ may 
name another consideration, which is not one of 
honour but of prudence.” 

That was the measure of the obligation 
and duty admitted in those eloquent 
words by the Prime Minister. Had that 
obligation passed away ? Had that duty 
become lessened ? Then, into whose 


hands was the right hon, Gentleman 


Mr. Ross 
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putting this all-important power of fixing 
fair rents? He would not go back to 
speeches made by hon, Members below 
the Gangway very loug ago, though he 
was far from admitting that the Chief 
Secretary's answer was a good one when 
he said that these speeches were made 
under a real grievance, and that they were 
speeches of men made in time of excite- 
ment. ‘The excitement and fever had 
lasted an extraordinary time. It was a 
chronie fever, which would last to the 
very end of time. The language he 
would quote showed the purpose and 
views of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way. He would take the language of 
oue who always expressed himself with 
great ability and clearness. The hon. 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), 
speaking on March &, 1893, said— 

“IT submit to you also that if the Irish land- 
lords know that at the end of three years the 
Irish Legislature will have power to make a law 
upon the land, the effect upon their conduct 
will be important if not conclusive, for there is 
no way for a landlord to get out of his position 
except by the sale of his lands to his tenants, 
and to no other persons, for no other persons 
will buy it. In that condition of things I think 
the prospect of legislation at the end of three 
years will induce the Irish landlords to be 
probably reasonable. possibly even liberal. 
Moreover, within that period of three years it 
is extremely likely that the prospect immediately 
before them will induce many Irish landlords 
to sell to their tenants upon reasonable terms.” 


What did tae hon, Member mean by 
“the prospect immediately before them”? 
Surely to any man of reason that must 
mean the prospect of confiscation, the 
proposal of losing all their interest in 
their land. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): The 
hon. Gentleman must not hold me re- 
sponsible for his imagination, I had 
before me when I made that speech the 
fact that the tenant-farmers of Ulster 
generally desired compulsory purchase, 
and I notice that no Ulster rural Member 
has as yet spoken in this Debate. The 
tenant-farmers, as I have said, desired 
compulsory purchase, and I had in view 
the fact that any prospect of passing 
an Act for the compulsory purchase of 
land might induce the landlords within 
these three years to make voluntary 
transactions. 

Mr. ROSS thought that the persons 
whoattended that meeting would naturally 
arrive at the conclusion that the land- 
lord’s interest was disappearing. What 
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was making it disappear? The setting 
up of Home Rule in Ireland; aud al- 
though he, of course, accepted what the 
hon. Member said was his meaning, still he 
thought most of the persous who heard 
the hon. Member's speech would think the 
prospect immediately before them was the 
annihilation of the landlord’s interest. 
[Mr. Sexton : No, no!] However, he 
had not to depend merely upon the words 
of the hon. Member for North Kerry, 
who always spoke in a very guarded and 
accurate manner. But there were many 
more who had spoken. He would quote 
from a speech of the late Mr. Harris, 
Member for East Galway, delivered in 
the year 1877. He said— 

“TI am not going to indulge in a No-Rent 
Manifesto. That was put to the people before, 
and if they had adhered to that great pro- 
gramme, there would be no landlords in Ireland 
to-day ; but they had not the courage to do that. 
But we put a programme before you that will 
lead to that result, that will first take one slice, 
and then a second, and we will keep slicing at it 
until nothing remains.” 

Then there was the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who in the 
year 1880 said— 

“With 300,000 [rishmen enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Land League, all the armies of Eng- 
land would not levy rent in this country.” 
That was the hon. Member's description 
of the policy of the Land League. He 
was afraid the hon. Member for East 
Mayo had not withdrawn from the posi- 
tion he had there taken up, because in a 
speech reported in The Freeman's 
Journal of 8th August, 1893, the hon. 
Member said— 

* Landlordism still in Mayo is a force for 
evil, and believe me | speak of what I know 
when I say that if the idea spreads for a single 
moment that the people were going to turn 
their backs on the principles of the old Land 
League that, badlas landlordism is to-day, it 
woull be twenty times worse if you were to 
weaken the power of national organisation.” 

[“ Hear, hear!”] The sentiment was 
cheered by hou. Members below the 
Gangway. That showed that not only 
did the hon. Member for East Mayo 
continue strong in the faith, but all his 
followers below the Gangway heartily 
agreed with him, They were told by 
the hon. Member for North Louth that 
he was quite as impartial as any of them, 
and that he might be relied upon to 
appoint Sub-Commissioners who would 
hold the seales fairly between the land- 
lord and tenant. The hon. Member for 


North Louth, in the year 1882, said— 
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* We believe that landlordism is the prop of 
English rule, and we are working to take that 
prop away,” 

Later on he said— 

“. .. We wish to get rid of British rule in 
Ireland. Landlordism is the prop of that rule, 
and must be abolished.” 

Again, on October 9, 1887, the same 
hon. Member said— 

“When I go about the country, and when I 

see the big houses empty and untenanted and 
rotting, [ say to myself, ‘Glory be to God that 
I have lived to see this day !*” 
This was the hon. Gentleman who was 
free from anything like malignity, and 
who would have a judicial frame of mind 
in appointing Sub-Commissioners. The 
hon. Member for Louth fell with great 
fury upon Mr. Le Poer Trench, who 
would be admitted, by every person who 
practised in the law in Ireland, to be one 
of the fairest and most upright lawyers 
they ever had. He had never before heard 
the slightest suggestion that Mr. Trench 
would be partial, and the statement that 
he was Lord Clancarty’s brother was 
altogether unfounded. Here was what 
was said by the Member for North 
Leitrim at a meeting in County Sligo on 
October 16, 1892— 

“ Before T say a word on the question of the 
reduction of rent, allow me to say that I hold 
the opinion that there should be no rent paid 
to the landlords at all. | hold that the land of 
this country was created for the use and benefit 
of those who till it, and until that question 
is settled—as it must be settled soon—there can 
be no peace, as between landlord and tenant, in 
the country.” 

These were the statements of the gentle- 
men who were to appoint the Sub-Com- 
missioners. He could not really imagine 
how the Government, having spoken as 
they had in the past, could fail to see 
what an outrageous injustice and hard- 
ship would be created if they did not 
accept this clause, either wholly or in 
part. He quite admitted there was great 
foree in what the Chief Secretary said 
as to preventing the Irish Legislature 
touching the land for all time ; but here 
was a subject brought to their attention, 
and it was clear the Irish Members 
thought landlordism was itself something 
in the nature of a crime or felony. How 
otherwise could they account for their 
supporting the Plan of Campaign, which 
every lawyer in Christendom would say 
was illegal, and which the highest 
authorities of all the Churches deuounced 
as immoral? Yet they justified the 
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Plan of Campaign. How could the ap- 
pointment of Sub-Commissioners be 
handed over to these men, who would be 
absolutely the masters of the situation ? 
Of all the judicial persons in the 
world a Sub-Commissioner was the most 
irresponsible. He could put what value 
he liked on the land without giving 
rhyme or reason for his decision, and it 
was a difficult thing to raise any rent or 
lower any rent when once it had been 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners. [Mr. 
Bovkin said it was a very common 
thing.] It was extremely difficult to 
effect any change in the question of 
value, because the Chief Commissioners 
said the Sub-Commissioners had been to 
the place and had investigated the whole 
situation, and they would not reverse the 
decision of the Sub-Commissioners 
unless they had gone wrong on some 
point of law, or unless the Chief 
Valuer—and he did not suppose such 
an official would exist under the new 
régime—reported that the rent had 
been fixed at a ridiculously low figure. 
Even if hon. Members were relying on 
the Court of Appeal, how could the 
Court of Appeal ever do the work ? 
They would require 200 Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and how could three Chief Com- 
missioners ever hope in any way to over- 
take the amount of work that would be 
thrown upon them? and, of course, the 
expense to the landlords would be simply 
ruinous. ‘To appoint members of Trade 
Unions in England to compulsorily fix 
the wages they were to receive from 
employers was not so absurd as what 
the Government were doing, because 
they were actually giving over the ap- 
pointment of Sub-Commissioners to the 
Party whose declared aim and object was 
to destroy and ruin the landlords. He 
said that the proposal of the Government 
was unfair, not merely to the landlords, 
but to the Legislature it was proposed to 
set up, because a temptation would be put 
before them which they could not resist. 
Fancy what would happen to a Member 
of Parliament who secured the appoint- 
ment of a Sub-Commissioner favourable 


to the landlords! He would be at once 
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ejected from his seat, whilst what would 
happen to the Sub-Commissioner who 
did not comply with the wishes of the 
tenants was exemplified by the way in 
which the Lord Mayor of Dublin was 
dislodged the other day for some mistake 
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in his social functions. He appealed to 
the Government, if they wished to re- 
tain any reputation for fair play or 
justice, to deal with the important ques- 
tion placed before them in this clause, 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) (who was imperfectly 
heard) said : I think the House will admit 
that since the speech of the right hon, 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) this Debate has travelled 
over a field very greatly wider than that 
defined by the terms of the Amendment. 
The right hon, Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), who found 
great fault with the Member for North 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) for certain 
parts of his speech, not only discussed 
the Land Question at large, but he also 
went into the question of the relation of 
the land to Home Rule, and he said 
there would have been no Home Rule 
Question if it had not been for the land. 
Before addressing myself to the Amend- 
ment there is one word the House will 
consider I am not only justified, but 
bound to say upon the subject of the 
character and appointment of Mr. 
Vernon. It has been said with truth 
that Mr. Vernon enjoyed the confidence 
of the Government that appointed him, 
and of which I had the honour to be tie 
head. Appointments of a secondary 
character are not matters in which the 
British Cabinet intervenes, but unques- 
tionably the appointment of Mr. Vernon 
was an appointment of such importance 
that it would be most dishonourable on 
my part to evade any part of the 
responsibility of that appointment. I am 
not able to speak with accuracy of all 
that took place in connection with the 
Commissioners after the appointment of 
Mr. Vernon; but as to Mr. Vernon, he 
was a man not so much to be considered 
as a person of standing in connection with 
a particular estate as he was a man who 
énjoyed largely and widely the confidence 
undoubtedly of the landlord class in 
particular, but also of the community at 
large. He was a person who was held 
in the highest and even exceptional 
respect, and it was in that view that the 
office of Commissioner was conferred 
upon him without his seeking, and my 
recollection is that, on the contrary, he 
was very reluctant to accept the office. 
Contented with the position he held, and 
extremely unwilling to put himself into 
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a more forward position; and if he was 
induced to accept the office it was in 
consequence of the pressure of the 
Government upon him, for we believed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that his 
appointment was one that would have 
the effect on the one hand of preventing 
violent hostility from the entire landlord 
elass in Ireland, while on the other hand, 
so far as we knew, he was a person who 
was not suspected of anything like inten- 
tional unfairness against the Nationalist 
Party. His conduct was very strongly 
attacked in 1882, but that was the only 
concerted and violent attack made upon 
those who worked the Act. The attack 
was made in the House of Lords under 
the name of appointing a Committee 
of Inquiry. We also had a strong 
attack made in this House, upon 
Mr. Forster and his appointment 
of Assistant Commissioners, which Mr. 
Forster gallantly and successfully de- 
fended. Now I come to the question 
which is immediately before us, aad I 
hope I can confine myseif pretty closely 
to the question. As I understand the 
matter, my right hon, Friend has fairly 
stated his case. His contention is that 
if the Irish Legislature and an Executive 
enjoying the confidence of the Irish 
Legislature is invested with the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners and Sub- 
Commissioners that these will be gentle- 
men who will pay no regard whatever to 
the specifications of the law, but will 
proceed entirely on their own absolutely 
uncoutrolled opinion as to an original in- 
justice of Irish landlordism, and adminis- 
ter the law in that spirit with utter and 
total disregard to every legal obligation. 
Now, what are the proofs that have been 
produced of that heavy charge ? My 
hon. Friend the Member for Louth (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) met the challenge of the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain). Did he accept 
the doctrine that five years’ purchase on 
a prairie value were the limit of the land- 
lords’ fair rights? My hon, and learned 
Friend stated, in the most explicit 
language, that what he wanted was a 
fair construction and fair application of 
the Act of 1881. He stated that if that 
Act were so applied, and if it presented 
the prairie value, then he was for prairie 
value ; but if prairie value meant any- 
thing less than the value which was the 
fair construction of the Act, he was not 
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for it. A speech has been produced of 
a Mr. Harris, now dead. Undoubtedly 
a very violent speech, in which Mr. 
Harris said he would come for a slice 
this year, next year, and the year after, 
until there was nothing left. But who 
was Mr. Harris? Undoubtedly he was 
an Irish Member, but he was not a lead- 
ing Irish Member. I am bound to admit 
that the hon. Member succeeded in quot- 
ing another Irish Member, who now sits in 
this House, and who had propounded 
doctrines as to the payment of small 
rent and no rent at all, and who said he: 
was inclined to the doctrine of no 
rent at all; but these are doctrines 
from which I dissent in the strongest 
manner. These doctrines, whether of 
the dead man or of the living man, I con- 
ceive to be subversive and dangerous. I 
believe that Mr. Harris never occupied a 
position as a leading Member of the 
[rish Nationalist Party, and my impres- 
sion is that the hon. Member, the living 
Member, the single living Member, who 
has been quoted with any sort of approach 
to effect, is also a gentleman who has 
been without experience in Parliament, 
who probably represents that excited 
fecling which had undoubtedly called for, 
if not justified by, the past history of the 
Land Question in Ireland. As a charge 
against the sentiments and judgments of 
those who possess the confidence of the 
Nationalist Party, they have, so far as 
the present Debate is concerned, in my 
opinion entirely broken down, As to 
the question of the interpretation of the 
Act, I know that the most monstrous 
charges are made, and it is right and 
necessary for us to meet them with the 
exposition of what are their true 
character. I have very little hope of 
making any impression upon the minds 
of those who sit opposite, but at least I 
am able to point out that they have suc- 
ceeded in showing, with regard to one 
gentleman, now dead, and another now 
living and occupying a seat in this 
House, that he holds opinions about rent 
in Ireland that we are not able to justify, 
which have not reeeived from us any coun- 
tenance, and never would receive from us 
any countenance whatever. Is it really 
to be a condition of the action of any 
political Party that no such thing is ever 
tolerated in it as the utterance of violent 
opinions ? Are you ready to have that 
test applied to yourselves? What are 
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the doctrines of armed resistance ? They 
are quite as strong as those of prairie 
value and no rent. Are you in a position 
to take the mote out of the Nationalist 
eye and not regard the beam in your own 
—in the eye not of a dead Member of Par- 
liament, not in the eye of a new-born 
Member of Parliament, not of men 


Government of 


unknown in your ranks, but of your 
very Leader? The _ isolated offences 
of individuals for which you seek 


to hold the Nationalist Party strictly 
responsible furnishes a strong contrast to 
the language used by your Leaders about 
resistance to the law—language which 
I believe you will ere long sincerely and 
cordially regret. [A laugh.] 1 merely 
give my opinion. To some gentlemen 
opposite it appears ridiculous; but it is 
my belief that there will not be adhesion 
to these most revolutionary, most dis- 
orderly, and most unpatriotic doctrines. 
My answer is that we have no right to 
impute this general untrustworthiness 
to those who now represent the Irish 
Nationalist Party, nor have we a right to 
impute it to the Irish people. I do not 
deny that there is excitement, or that 
there bas been excitement about the Land 
Question in Ireland; but this I will 
say: that I believe if we look back over 
the history of this country the Irish 
people have been, upon the whole, the 
best rent-paying people in the world. 
They have paid rents in silence and 
without complaint for long periods of 
years, which no other people have done. 
Therefore, I hold there is no reason why 
we should accept the proposition that the 
Irish nation is to be held generally un- 
trustworthy in regard to the eventual 
form of and administration of the Land 
Laws. In reply tomy right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain), I have no hesitation in 
saying that we ought to deal with the Irish 
Land Question within the three years. 
The Irish Land Question has been from its 
origin—by which I mean the period ante- 
rior to the first legislation in 1S70—a 
question which presented to us a huge 
mass of entangled difficulties; but we 
have made a number of successive steps, 
and by these steps we have achieved a 
great deal towards the solution of the 
question. In my opinion, we have made 
advances since 1881. Ido not deny that 
the Land Act of the late Government is 
an advance ; in fact, the two Land Bills 
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have been most important advances to- 
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wards the solution of the Irish Land 
Question, and the question of the pur- 
chase and sale of land, which came at a 
later period, was a still further advance, 
If the right hon. Gentleman asks me for 
my judgment, the best opinion I can form is 
that it would be impossible for Parliament 
to pass over those three years without 
some further legislation with regard to 
Irish land. But after my 61 years of 
Parliamentary life I cannot speculate on 
what I might be doing three years 
hence. Any opinion I might give on 
the case must be more or less, from the 
necessity of the case, of an abstract 
character ; nevertheless, it is my de- 
liberate opinion it would be monstrous 
to bind the House of Commons. I hold 
that the Irish Legislature would be 
under the strongest moral and prudential 
obligations to deal with the subject in 
the spirit in which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) dealt with it to-night. I cannot 
conceive a stronger moral obligation, 
for, whatever may be said as to the in- 
justice in which heretofore Irish land- 
lordism was rooted, you cannot, after 
centuries have elapsed, visit on the 
children the sins of the fathers ; and if 
you did, the injustice would be as gross 
as that which had been originally in- 
flicted. But are there in the future to 
be no landlords in this House or in the 


other House? The case alleged is 
that these Assistant Commissioners 


will not look to the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament they are to ad- 
minister ; they are all to be men who 
think the landlord has no title to any 
rent, and would act in their sentence 
without any regard tothe Act. That, 
in my Opinion, is a monstrous supposi- 
tion. If the Irish Legislature were to 
appoint Commissioners who would hold 
such ideas, or who would give effect to 
such revolutionary ideas, would that 
eseape notice on this side of the water 
and in this House ? Was approval given 
to such an idea by the Member for 
Limerick, or by Mr. Davitt in his re- 
markable speech which adorned and 
dignified his too short career in this 
House ? So palpable an injustice would 
not be tolerated or endured for a moment 
by the people. Therefore, I think there 
would be ample security for meeting & 
case which, if, indeed, it did occur, 
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would be a grievous case; but the 
occurrence of which I, for one, 
have no anticipation. But there is 
one little circumstance to which I 
must venture to remind hon. Gentlemen, 
and it is that often in this House and out 
of it we hear a studied attempt to identify 
the landlord class with the loyal minority. 
We know what is meant by the loyal 
minority, but I venture to prophesy that 
when this matter is so far settled as to 
give into the hands of the Irish Legisla- 
ture the management of the Land Ques- 
tion, or which is called the Land Question 
in this House, the landlord class will do 
well to reckon with, finding among the 
most difficult and awkward of those 
tenants with whom they will have to 
deal a considerable portion of the loyal 
minority. I should be very glad to hear 
hon. Gentlemen opposite give us their 
opinions on this subject. Do they think 
the Ulster tenants are satisfied with the 
present landlords ? If they are not satis- 
fied on that point, they would do well to 
take that circumstance into their view in 
determining their future course. With 
regard to the Amendment, I would point 
out that if you pass such an Amendment 
as this you would, in the first place, intro- 
duce an anomaly that is without justifi- 
cation; and, in the second place, you 
would introduce a machinery which could 
never be made permanently workable. 
Are we to allow the Irish Legislature to 
make all the laws with regard to the 
land, and then are we to exclude the 
Legislature from all influence over the 
administration of those laws? I am not 
prepared to take a course that shall 
abrogate and stultify the very first prin- 
ciple of the Bill by introducing into it a 
mechanism which proceeds entirely upon 
the old principle that Ireland is to be 
governed not by its own free action in 
its own domestic affairs, but is to be 
governed by influences brought to bear 
upon it from beyond the Channel ; and 
that the English Cabinet, without 
any responsibility to Irish authority, 
is to determine from year to year 
and generation to generation who 
are to be the persons appointed, 


In my opinion, that would indeed be a 
very great mistake—a great mistake in 
the interest of the landlords themselves ; 
and were I in their position I should re- 
present to them that it would be safer to 
leave the responsibility of these appoint- 
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ments to the domestic Legislature, but 
using all the means they could to main- 
tain a lively observation from British 
quarters on what the Irish Legislature 
did in quittance of that responsibility. 
That would be a far safer position for 
the Irish landlord than to introduce into 
the heart of the Bill an important ad- 
ministrative provision contrary to its 
spirit; provoking, irritating, and ex- 
asperating to Ireland in every point of 
administration of this vital question, and 
binding a final farewell to all the hopes 
we, at any rate, cherish, and failing to 
give to this Act something in the nature 
of a solid and permanent settlement. On 
these grounds I follow my right hon, 
Friend in offering a decided opposition to 
the adoption of this Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
began his observations by attacking my 
right hon. Friend near me, the Member 
for the University of Dublin, for travel- 
ling beyond the scope of this Amend- 
ment. I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that this is the first oppor- 
tunity on this Bill on which the peculiar 
methods of Parliamentary management 
adopted by the Government have allowed 
us to say a word on what, after all, is the 
vital centre of the Irish controversy— 
namely, the Land Question. It certainly 
is not a strange thing that some hon. 
Members should have been tempted to 
move slightly beyond the rigid points of 
the Amendment actually before us. But, 
while such procedure is excusable, I do 
not admit that the Opposition have been 
the offenders. The Prime Minister, who 
is so anxious for the relevancy of our 
Debates, and who when he is attacking us 
is most anxious that ample debate should 
be allowed, himself dragged in an attack 
I did not disover on whom, but on those 
he described as the Leaders of the 
Unionist Party, for having made certain 
speeches which he interpreted as an in- 
citement to violence in Ulster. Those 
speeches may or may not have been 
made, and the subject is one which may 
or may not be open to the criticism of 
the Prime Minister; but what has the 
criticism to do with the Amendment 
before the House, and who is guilty of 
dragging in irrelevant subjects likely 
to embitter and prolong debate ? I freely 
grant, however, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not the chief offender. The 
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chief offender, no doubt, was the hon. 
Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), who made a speech most charac- 
teristic of him ; and if the hon. Member 
will allow me to give him a piece of advice 
it will be not to attempt by such speeches 
to further Government business. It was 
the kind of speech I have often listened to 
from the hon. Gentleman, and the kind of 
speech which, when I sat on the Bench 
opposite and was anxious for the rapid 
progress of business, I was frequently 
obliged to listen to in silence. But on the 
present occasion I would say that the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
seemed to me to be almost absolutely 
irrelevant and characterised by that gross 
want of taste to which the House is 
accustomed from that particular quarter, 
and to be adorned by those attacks on the 
absent and the dead which the hon. 
Member is peculiar for. With regard to 
the greater number of persons the hon. 
and learned Member dragged into the 
controversy I do not intend to delay the 
House. Lord Ashbourne, for example, is 
capable of taking care of himself; but 


when the hon. Member attacked a man] 


like Mr. Wrench, who, from his position, 
is incapable of replying, and when I know 
those accusations to be absolutely un- 
founded and totally devoid of a shadow 
of accuracy, it is necessary that I, who 
know Mr. Wrench well, and how much 
he deserves the confidence of every man 
interested in the impartial administration 
of the Land Law in Ireland, should defend 
him from the unwarranted attack of the 
hon. Member—an attack which I do not 
care further to qualify. I pass to the 
speech of the Chief Secretary, on which 
one word of comment is necessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman repeated, I am 
sure in perfect good faith, the criticisms 
which have been passed so often on the 
Irish landlords in regard to their conduct 
since the passing of the Land Act of 
1881—criticisms which I believe to be 
utterly unfounded. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked whether it is possible to 
defend the Irish landlords when we see 
that they +e only compelled by the 
action of a judicial tribunal to grant those 
reductions of rent in Ireland which 
English and Scottish landlords have 
voluntarily granted. I do not think that 
is a fair observation. If the Act of 1881 
had not been passed, and the Irish land- 
lords had then refused to reduce the 
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rents, they might have been open to 
criticism ; but after this House has pro- 
duced public machinery for the purpose 
of revising and reducing rents, how 
can we blame the Irish landlords for 
saying—* You have provided machinery ; 
let it work ; we are not going voluntarily 
through the trouble and expense of 
estimating the precise amount of rents 
that may be reduced when you have told 
us that you mean to do so, in so far as 
justice requires, by machinery of your 
own creation. Whatever is done, the 
rents are to be secured to the tenants for 
15 years.” I think that that answer is 
conclusive. I confess, if I had been an 
Irish landlord in 1882, and my tenants 
had come to me with a request to reduce 
their rents, I should bave said—* I think 
reduction very desirable, even necessary, 
looking at the fall in prices and the state 
of the crops ; but the State has provided 
you with a means of arriving at that 
result, and I advise you to avail your- 
selves of it.” If I had pursued that 
course with my Irish tenants I do not 
think it would have lain in the mouth of 
anyone—certainly not anyone responsible 
for the passing of the Act of 1881—to 
criticise my action. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Why did you pass 
the Act of 1887 ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman throws in an interruption 
which, if 1 were to deal with it adequately, 
would double the length of my speech, 
He asks me why, under the circumstances, 
we passed the Act of 1887. If he wants 
my views on the land legislation of Ire- 
land, I would say that my opinion is that 
the Act of 1881 was taken in the wrong 
direction. It unsettled the whole Irish 
Question and settled nothing. The 
proper mode of dealing with the Irish 
Land Question, according to my view, is 
now, and always has been, by the exten- 
sion of the scheme of Land Purchase. 
As the Government, against my pro- 
test, insisted on passing the Act of 1881, 
and against an Amendment which I 
moved, it became necessary that we 
should patch up the sinking ship and try 
and make the machinery work; and 
though I do not look forward to the 
particular clauses of the Act of 1887 
with any special admiration or affection, 
I believe they were absolutely necessary 
as a consequence of the disastrous legis- 
lation for which the right hon. Gentle- 
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man and his friends were responsible. 
That is a parenthesis extracted from me 
by the interruption of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I now come to what is the 
very heart of this matter—* What is the 
action which we are justified in expecting 
from hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way in the appointment of the Sub- 
Commissioners when they have the 
power?” How did the Prime Minister 
deal with that question? The right 
hon. Gentleman took the speech of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. Ross) 
and said that two speeches had been 
dragged to light made by Irish Members 
—one by a Mr. Harris, now dead, and the 
other by the hon. Member for Leitrim. 
The speeches were deseribed by the 
Prime Minister as deplorable, and 
speeches of which the Home Rule Party 
could not in any way approve. He said 
they were speeches which did not repre- 
sent the general policy of hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland. On the contrary, I 
maintain that they represent absolutely 
the policy of those hon. Gentlemen ; and 
if my hon. Friend quoted no other 
speeches it was not because there were 
no other speeches to quote. Such 
speeches abound, and may be found in 
scores in the evidence given before the 
Special Commission. I will read one 
sentence from the finding of the Com- 
missioners. They said— 

“In our judgment the leaders of the Land 
League . . . combined together to carry out a 
system of boycotting, and by a system of coer- 
cion and intimidation to promote agrarian 
agitation against the payment of agricultural 
rents for the purpose of impoverishing and ex- 
pelling from the country the Irish landlords, 
who were styled ‘the English garrison.’ ” 

The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) himself used that phrase, 
“* The English garrison.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Where 
did I use it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : He certainly 
did so—there is no question about it. 
But it is a small matter, Who were the 
persons against whom that verdict was 
found? I will not read all the names, 
but in the first column we find these : 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, Mr. J. O'Connor, 
Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
Mr. A. O’Connor, Mr. Harrington, Mr. 
Justin M‘*Carthy, Mr. Condon. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman, therefore, notice 
that our case does not depend upon the 
chance utterances either of Mr. Harris 
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or of the hon. Member for Leitrim. It 
depends upon a long series of statements 
of the most influential gentlemen below 
the Gangway, which have been quoted 
and investigated ad nauseam, with regard 
to which no possible doubt can be enter- 
tained, and which produced such an im- 
pression on the minds of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite in happier times, that 
they came forward and said under such 
circumstances that it was an obligation 
of honour to settle the Irish Land Ques- 
tion before Home Rule was granted. That 
being the evidence on one side, what is 
the evidence the right hon. Gentleman 
has brought forward on the other? The 
only trace of evidence which he alluded 
to in the whole of his speech was what 
has fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth. And what did he 
say ? That hon. Member said— 

“We only desire to administer and interpret 
the Act of 1881. The intention of that Act is 
to give all the improvements to the tenants, and 
we propose so to interpret the Act that they 
shall get the value of those improvements and 
nothing else.” 

What can be fairer, said the Prime 
Minister, and, indeed, properly inter- 
preted, what could be fairer ? But that 
statement, which appears to be so clear 
and precise, is, as everybody who has 
investigated the subject knows perfectly 
well, full of fallacy and capable of an 
interpretation which means nothing less 
than highway robbery. If you are going 
to argue, as I have heard many respect- 
able people argue, that the landlord has 
done nothing, and that the tenant has 
made all the improvements, such as they 
are, so that the whole value of the land 
is produced by the tenant, and, therefore, 
the tenant ought to pay no rent, I 
would ask, has it ever occurred to 
gentlemen who argue in this way that if 
the land without the improvements is 
worthless the improvements without the 
land are worthless ? The whole question 
is how they were to divide, as between 
landlord and tenant, the fair share which 
belongs to each. It is not only not just 
to say that the landlord had no value in 
his property because the land without 
improvements is worthless ; but it is a 
grossly absurd doctrine and little short of 
public plunder, and if the hon, Member 
for Louth and his friends are going to 
interpret their policy as accepted by the 
Prime Minister in that sense, then I say 
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they will not only have a policy which 
has for its object the impoverishing and 
driving out of the “English garrison,” but 


they will entirely succeed in that object, | 


and not a single landlord in Ireland will 
be able to obtain a single atom of that 
property which on every equitable 
principle really belongs to him, I want 
the right hon. Gentleman to realise ex- 
actly what are the dangers which we 
wish to guard against by this Amend- 
ment. 
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landlord policy, how will that Govern- 
ment be able to carry out its objects ? 
There are three methods or instruments 
by which that policy may be carried out. 
It may be done by legislation ; it may 
be done through Executive action ; and, 
unfortunately, under the existing system 
in Ireland, it may be done by judicial 
action. 
say nothing. That is a subject which 
will, I hope, come up for discussion 
hereafter. With regard to Executive 
action, we have already endeavoured, in 
one of the Amendments moved from this 
Bench, to make it impossible for the 
Irish Government by simply refusing 


protection to prevent landlords from 
getting their just rights. On that, 


again, I will say nothing. But the third 
and the most insidious and dangerous of 
all these methods is the judicial method, 
by which, without passing any Act of 
the Irish Legislature, and without com- 
mitting any gross breach of Executive 
duty, it will be possible for the Irish Go- 
vernment slowly to eat up any property 


With regard to legislation I will | 
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observations to make on that argument. 
The first is, that if we are to keep a lively 
observation, with the accompaniment of 
perennial Debates, upon the exercise of 
patronage by the Irish Government, then 
we do not get rid of the Irish Question 
by passing Home Rule. My second 
observation is, that the liveliest observa- 


tion carried on by the most critical 


It being granted, as it must be | 


granted, that the policy of the future the qualifications or the fairness of these 





of the Irish landlords until everything | 


that the hon. Member for Leitrim in the 
moment of his most ardent eloquence can 
desire will be absolutely accomplished, 
What are the safeguards ? The veto is 
held out as a method of stopping all 
flagitious legislation; but here the veto 
cannot step in. With regard to the 
Executive action, we are told that it isthe 
duty of every officer of the Crown 
in Ireland to carry out the law, and 
that there will be a remedy if he fails 
to do so. But what remedy is there 
against bad appointments to the Land 
Commission ? The Prime Minister says 
“keep a lively observation” upon the 
appointments made by the Irish 
Executive in the matter of these Sub- 
Commissioners. Well, I have two 
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majority or minority in this House or in 
the other House could not really guard 
against this particular danger. How will 


Sub-Commissioners be adequately dealt 
with in a Debate across the Table of this 
House or in the other House? Such 
things rest, and must always rest, upon 
the competence and honour of the 
appointing Government. It would be 
perfectly vain for us, or any aggrieved 
Irish landlord in the other House, to get 
up and say Mr, So-and-So is a_ bad 
appointment, for he has expressed certain 
views as to prairie value which indicate 
that he is going to rob the landlords. It 
is impossible to make these observations 
and produce any effect by them. The 
mischief will be done by these bad 
appointments without its being possible 
for either House by a Resolution, or by 
any other machinery, to intervene in the 
least. ‘The fundamental danger of the 
situation is that we have got a land 
system in Ireland which is essentially 
unworkable in the best of times; but if it 
be workable at all, it is only workable if 
it is administered by men appointed by 
an absolutely impartial tribunal. Every- 
thing depends upon the nature of the 
tribunal. If we pass Home Rule, in 
whose hands will these appointments be 
left ? They will be left in the hands of 


jan Assembly 99-100ths of which depend 


absolutely upon the tenants’ vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman surprised me a 
little while ago by his statement that the 
tenants of Ulster might be disposed to 
take as extreme a view of the Land 
Question as the tenants anywhere else, 
but if that statement is true it is only an 
additional reason for the Amendment. 
I do not wish to argue this question as if 
it were a question between Loyalists and 
Nationalists. I desire to argue it upon 
broader grounds ; and I say that if you 
are really going to leave the whole 
decision as to the value of one great 
source of property in Ireland to a 
tribunal which is a monstrous overgrowth 
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of that system, and to say that that 

tribunal is to be appointed solely by one | 
party to the suit, it will be a monstrous 
thing todo. If we could conceive our- | 
selves as going back to Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, in which both Assemblies were | 
composed of landed proprietors, I should | 
say it would be as monstrous a thing | 
to hand over the Land Question to | 


the landlords as it would be now | 
under Home Rule to hand it over 
to the tenants. Therefore, it appears 
to me that we have undertaken a most 


difficult and delicate responsibility with 


regard to landlords in Ireland. The 
Act of 1881 was accompanied by 





promises to these men which cannot be 
fulfilled unless the Imperial Parliament 
retains in its hands the administration of 
that Act. Whether the impartiality of 
this great Assembly is sufficient to work | 
so difficult a system as the Act of 1881 
I very much doubt. The Debate of to- 
day is sufficient evidence that both land- 
lords and tenants think themselves 
aggrieved by its working. But of this | 
Iam certain—that that which is a task 

almost too hard to be performed by this | 
House is one far beyond the power of | 
any Assembly in Ireland which depends 
for its constitution, its existence, and its 

character on the votes of one, and only | 
one, of the two great parties to this suit | 
about the land. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) wished 
to make one or two observations, as the 
hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) had remarked upon the fact that no 
one representing an Irish Unionist rural 
constituency hud taken part in the De- 
bate. [Cries of “Divide!"] He re- 
presented such a constituency ; and in | 
reply to the Prime Minister, who said 
that the Ulster agriculturists would pro- 
bably be as difficult to deal with as any 
other farmers, he wished to say that he | 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
It would be very unfortunate in Ireland 
to leave the interests of the landlords | 
to any rural Representatives, whether | 
Unionist or Home Rule. They knew | 
that in all the counties of Treland under 
the peculiar land system which there pre- 
vailed the tenant farmers would be the | 
worst judges of matters in any way 
affecting the interests of the landlords, 
He himself should be extremely sorry to 
have the Land Question left to his own 
arbitrament, representing his present | 
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i) vauly). 


| That is not in Order. 


}said, he had given notice 
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He had been returned by 
the tenant farmers of an agricultural con- 


stituency, aud he, for one, should be ex- 


tremely sorry to have to hold the balance 
between the rights of the landlords and 
the demands of the tenants. All Ulster 
Members representing agricultural con- 


stituencies had come in at the last elee- 
tion pledged to compulsory sale. It was 


clear that Members pledged to that were 
pledged to tryand get the Land Question 
settled and put out of the way, and in 
their opinion this Parliament was the 
Parliament to settle the question. [ Cries 
of “ Divide !"} 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
he intended to reserve the remarks he 
had proposed to make on this subject 
until a later occasion, but he wished now 
to correct a mis-statement made by the 
Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. 
It was not accurate to say that 
the late Government had filled the Land 
Commission with their own nominees, 
As a matter of fact, the majority of the 
Sub-Commissioners were appointed by 
the present Prime Minister. 


hon. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 138; 
Noes 173.—( Division List, No. 264.) 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The next Amend- 


ment is in the name of the hon. Mem- 


| ber for South Londonderry (Sir T. Lea) as 


follows :— 
(Elections not to be held on Sunday.) 

“In no case shall any election to the Leyisla- 
tive Council, the Legislative Assembly, or the 
Imperial Parliament be held on Sunday.” 
Sunday elections 


have been excluded in the Ballot Aet. 


| But, however that may be, there will be 


opportunities for raising the matter in 
the Bill—possibly on the Sixth Sche- 
dule. 
Mr. Grimsby) 
move the 
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following Clause : 
(Rights in sea fisheries.) 

“ No inhabitant of the United Kingdom shall 
be deprived of the rights and privileges of equal 
treatment as regards public sea fisheries, and no 
person carrying on any special fishing trade or 
industry shall obtain any undue preference in 
Ireland or Irish waters so as prejudicially to 
affect other persons engaged in the fishing 
trade, part of whose business may be carried on 
in some other part of the Queen's dominions.” 
He thought, however, that the Amend- 
ment to Section 5 of Clause 4 to be 
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moved by the Chief Secretary would 
cover the point he had in view, taken in 
conjunction with Clause 3. Under the 
circumstances, he would not move his 
new clause. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) moved the insertion after Clause 5 
of the following Clause :— 

(Resolutions of Privy Council to be signed.) 

“ All resolutions taken upon any matter or 
thing transacted in the Privy Council of Ireland, 
orin the Executive Committee of such Privy 
Council, shall be signed by such of the Privy 
Council as shall advise and consent to the 
same.” 

He said, his proposal raised a point of 
high Constitutional Law which he wished 
had fallen into better hands than his. Its 
object was to make Ministerial responsi- 
bility a reality instead of, as it was at 
present, a sham. It was now considered 
that the responsibility of the Cabinet was 
collective, and that there was no indi- 
vidual responsibility at all. He sub- 
mitted that if it were wished to enforce 
responsibility in any department of life 
the practical and ouly possible method 
was to enforce itonan individualand not on 
a Corporation. Whenaburglary was com- 
mitted the authorities did not complain of 
the abstract criminal classes; they sought 
out a concrete Bill Sykes with a concrete 
crow-bar, put him into a concrete prison, 
and fed him ou concrete skilly. If there 
was one excuse better than another for 
the new clause he proposed it was that it 
was no invention of his own. The 
clause was extracted from the Act of 
Settlement. When the English people 
came to make a new contract with a new 
dynasty they found it necessary to lay 
down certain Constitutional rules. The 
provision from which his clause was 
taken was passed as the result of a 
solemn decision by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, that decision being 
that before any new limitation of the 
succession should be agreed to it was 
necessary to make further security for 
the rights and liberties of the people. Of 
course, he knew that the students of the 
Constitution would at once say that the 
clause was repealed five years after it 
was passed. It was repealed, no doubt, 
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because of the inconvenience the Ministry 
felt might be inflicted on them by the 
clause, and because they were agreed 
that they would face anything rather 
than individual responsibility for their 


Mr, Heneage 
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political acts. But the rule laid down in 
the Act of Settlement was no new thing, 
It was simply a declaration of what 
had always been the law of England, and 
of the rule that had been universally 
followed till the evil time of the Restora- 
tion. Charles II., wishing to be absolute 
on the French plan, as it was said, and 
the Ministers being only too ready to 
second him in his attempt, the idea was 
first conceived of that Ministerial Body 
unknown toourlaw—the Cabinet Council, 
which was invented for the ease and com- 
fort of the King and the Ministers, and 
as a cover for all their acts, however 
illegal. The establishment of the Cabinet 
Council was not, however, allowed to 
pass without protest in the House of 
Commons. One Member said that the 
method of resolving upon things in the 
Cabinet and then bringing them before the 
Privy Council for the assent of that 
Body had not been the method of Eng- 
land, and he added—* If this method be, 
you will never know who gives advice.” 
Another Member said he had heard that 
the distinction between the Cabinet 
Council and the Privy Council was that 
the Privy Council were such as were 
thought to know everything and knew 
nothing, whilst those of the Cabinet 
thought that nobody knew anything but 
themselves. Macaulay said of the 
Cabinet that during many years old- 
fashioned politicians continued to regard 
the Cabinet as an un-Constitutional and 
dangerous Board, and he added that it 
had continued to be unknown to the 
law. Hallam said that the Cabinet 
had no legal existence, and that such 
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responsibility as was attached to 
it had no tangible character, The 


last quotation with whieh he would 
trouble the House was to the effect that 
should the policy of these men arouse a 
popular ery against them and a penalty 
be demanded, they would invariably en- 
shroud their persons in the dark recesses 
of the Cabinet, and thus seek to escape 
the burden of individual responsibility. 
The old method he had sufficiently indi- 
sated by the extracts he had read. The 
new method was one under which the 
gravest affairs of State were decided by 
a Body unknown to the law and incapable 
of being tracked in any one of its deeds. 
They constantly had had to discuss alle- 
gations as to what had passed on impor- 
tant affairs in the Cabinet. In 1878 
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there was a dispute between Lord Derby 
and Lord Salisbury on the question of 
Cyprus, the one contradicting the other, 
and, as no records were kept, it remained 
to this day a question as to which of the 
two statesmen was right. And it would 
have still so remained even had impeach- 
ment depended upon it. They were told 
that Ministers might be impeached, but 
how were they going to get evidence for 
it? The method of impeachment had 
not been resorted to since the time of 
Warren Hastings, and in his case it was 
only successful because it rested, as 
Burke told them, on records signed by 
Warren Hastings himself. He could 
show by quotations 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I rise to Order. 
I wish to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber is in Order in going into these quo- 
tations ¢ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me 
not quite relevant to the clause to go into 
these matters of by-gone history. I am 
of opinion that the argument upon the 
proposed clause could have been put into 
a very few words. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that he 
would follow that intimation, and abbre- 
viate his remarks. All he had desired to 
say on the point was that as in the past, 
so in the future, signatures would be 
necessary in case of impeachment. He 
admitted that he never expected to re- 
ceive any support for this clause from 
any Minister or ex-Minister, nor even 
from anyone with the least hope of 
becoming a Minister. They would all 
wish to enshroud themselves in the 
secrecy of the Cabinet, and to get rid of 
all responsibility. lence his proposal 
would not receive the support it ought 
to. The subject, however, deserved 
attention, and this proposal was an 
attempt to restore the responsibility of 
the Minister, which alone was the con- 
dition for securing the liberties and rights 
of the people. 

Clause (Resolutions of Privy Council 
to be signed,)—( Mr. Gibson Bowles,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not think I 
need detain the House in opposing a pro- 
position for which the hon. Member 
admits that he does not expect the sup- 
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port of any responsible Member in the 
House. It can searecely be professed 
that it needs serious treatment. The hon. 
Member says that a proposal taat a 
Minister who takes part in the Cabinet 
deliberations shall sign any Resolution that 
may be carried is ancient law, and part 
of our ancient Constitution. I affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, and in spite 
of the authorities he has cited, that it has 
net been the law of England for a single 
day, except during the period it was con- 
tained in a clause in the Act of Settle- 
ment which never operated, and which, 
in fact, was promptly repealed. It is 
interesting, on the threshold of the 20th 
century, to find a gentleman coming to 
the House and attempting to revive a 
proposal which was found almost too 
strong for the Tories at the beginning of 
the 18th century. Why did not the hon. 
Member propose that no Minister bhold- 
ing office under the Crown should have 
a seat either in that House or in another 
place ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am 
going to propose that later on. 

Mr.J.MORLEY :1 will not detain the 
House any longer in explaining that we 
cannot accept a proposal which the hon. 
Gentleman himself admits his own 
Leaders are as unwilling to support as 
I am. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) rose to move, as a new clause, the 
following :— 

(Confidential documents to be removed to 

London.) 


“On or before a day to be appointed by Her 
Majesty in Council, and not later than one 
mouth before the appointed day, all papers, 
letters, and other documents of a confidential 
nature relating to the detection or punishment 
of crime, the administration of justice, and the 
treatment of prisoners which at that date shall 
be in the custody of any department or official 
in Treland, shall be removed from Ireland, and 
shall be handed over to the custody of Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State in 
London; and such papers, letters, and docu- 
ments shall not at any time be open to the in- 
spection of any official save with the written 
permission of Her Majesty's Principal Secretary 
of State.” 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
would not detain the House long in 
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moving this Amendment, as it was 
possible it would prove acceptable to 
the Government, because the major part 
of the proposition, as it stood, was put 
by him in the form of a question to the 
Prime Minister, in the early part of the 
Session, and the right hon. Gentleman 
gave an answer which seemed to be 
favourable to the end he had in view. 
He had put the proposition in the form 
he now submitted it to the House for two 
reasous—first, because he did not think 
the Government had as yet takenany steps 
to give effect to the object he had at heart ; 
and, in the second place, because there 
were certain conditions which were essen- 
tial with a view to carrying out this pur- 
pose which could not, of course, be men- 
tioned in the question as he had put it, 
or in the answer which he had got, and 
which he was anxious should be brought 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. The necessity of taking some 
such steps as he proposed must be 
obvious to every person who considered 
the matter dispassionately. He believed 
he was correct in saying that there was 
no one so strongly in favour of withdraw- 
ing the documents from Dublin than the 
present Secretary for Scotland, who was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland at one time. 
There could be no doubt that if Home 
Rule were carried there would be an 
absolute necessity that the continuity of 
the Post Office in Ireland should be 
broken to the extent of removing all 
papers which would compromise persons 
from the purview of the Irish Govern- 
ment. He attached some importance to 
the measure by which the course he sug- 
gested would be carried out. He thought 
something more was wanted than that 
the papers should be merely taken out 
of the cognisance and control of the 
Home Department which would be set 


up in Ireland under this Bill. It was 
absolutely mecessary that a definite 
pledge should be given to the House 


that the papers would be removed 
entirely out of the purview of every person 
who either directly or indirectly might 
give some publicity to those papers, or use 
them to lead to compromising the safety or 
welfare of any individual. He wished to 
make it quite clear that he was not speak- 
ing alone of those documents relating to 
information given to the police in the 
discharge of their onerous duties ; 


because though he felt strongly that they 
Mr, Arnoid-Forster 
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owed a clear and obvious duty to those 
whom the police might have employed, 
in whatever form, to assist them in 
carrying out the Executive work of the 
Government of Ireland, and though he 
was clear that while they were not 
making many friends, they were in great 
danger of making enemies of those 
who had been their friends, it was not 
alone on behalf of those people that he 
desired to move this clause. It was the 
duty of all citizens to assist the law—a 
fact which was sometimes forgotten—by 
giving information to the police for the pur- 
pose of detecting criminals, as well as 
attending subpoenas and serving on juries, 
But he had in his recollection many inci- 
dents during the past 10 years in Ireland in 
which persons who, by obeying the posi- 
tive demands of the Constitution in re- 
spect to.carrying out the Criminal Law, 
had earned the hostility of parties in 
Ireland, and who would undoubtedly, if 
those records were placed at the disposal 
of the new Government, be open to grave 
and serious risk. He was not exagger- 
ating in this matter, because anyone who 
was familiar with United Ireland must 
know that no pains were spared— 
no trouble was thought too great—in 
dogging men and women in order to bring 
up against them anything that might be 
considered as showing complicity in the 
carrying out of the law, Then there was 
another important reason why he pro- 
posed this clause. For many years past 
the Executive had been compelled to 
take steps not only for the protection of 
life and property in Ireland, but for the 
protection of life and property in Eng- 
land, and, for all he knew,a great deal of 
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the information accumulated by the 
Government in regard to outrages in 
Great Britain still remained in the 


archivesof Dublin Castle ; and it required 
no argument to show the undesirability 
of these documents falling into the bands 
of gentlemen who were more or less in- 
directly connected with the organisation 
with which the persons responsible for 
some of those acts were more or less 
remotely connected. ‘There was also the 
danger that if the documents were 
destroyed there would be an unfortunate 
lapse in the continuity of their justice, 
and they might find themselves some 
future day without some of the essential 
links that the police ought to have in 
their hands, He did not suppose that 
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anybody acquainted with the difficulties 
of Executive Government in Ireland 
would deny that under Home Rule 
there would be the _ possibility 
of some of these documents receiving 
publicity. Everyone must be familiar 
with the cases of telegrams disclosed and 
confidential circulars published, showing 
a regular conspiracy conducted against 
the officers who were responsible for 
carrying out under difficult circumstances 
the duties which justice imposed upon 
them. He, therefore, was compelled to 
believe that if the least opportunity were 
given for the disclosure or purloining of 
these documents, the documents might 
become the property of those whose pro- 
perty they ought not to be. There was 
only one remedy—that was, to remove all 
such papers out of the power of those 
persous who would be responsible for the 
government of Ireland under this Bill, 
and transferring them to the custody of 
some English authority, such as the 
Secretary of State. He begged to move 
his Amendment. 


Clause (Confidential documents to be 
removed to London,) — (Mr. Arnold- 
Forster,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second time.” 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I cannot but remember 
that the hon. Gentleman who pro- 
poses this new clause in the year 1886 
wrote a letter to a newspaper in which 
he raised this topic, and in which he said 
it was bad enough that at that moment 
all these confidential papers, which he 
now refers to, were under my supervision 
and in my power. The hon. Gentleman, 
who has since, I hope, obtained a better 
knowledge of things in Ireland, will not 
think for one moment, under present 
circumstances,that coutidential documents 
which would compromise those who 
assisted the Executive Government in 


their difficult work in Ireland are now in | 


danger of betrayal. But that is 
only a personal remark in passing. 
I think the hon. Member will see that 
his proposed clause is very wide ; it would 
cover all papers and documents relating 
to the administration of justice and the 
treatment of prisoners. Surely the hon. 
Member will agree—and I gathered from 
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his speech he would agree—that it would 
be an excessive demand to insist upon 
the transfer to England of all documents. 
In answer to a question put by the hon. 
Member on 6th June, the Prime Minister 
divided the documents into two classes— 
routine documents and those of a personal, 
confidential, and secret nature ; and he 
insisted that a distinction should be 
made between those two classes. There- 
fore, the hou. Member is really forcing an 
already open door. There is no difference 
of opinion as to the undesirability of 
allowing certain documents to remain in 
Dublin. I must point out to the hon. 
Member what he has overlooked, that 
provision is already made in the 33rd 
clause of the Bill for the 

“transfer of such property, rights, and liabilities 
as to Her Majesty may seem necessary or proper 
to carry into effect,” 

and that would, of course, cover docu- 
ments which are the property of Her 
Majesty. Now, all these papers to which 
the Motion refers are the property of the 
Government, and, therefore, it will be 
for the Government of the day to deter- 
mine what documents they will and will 
not transfer. If it were a Tory Govern- 
ment, at all events they would not be 
likely to transfer compromising docu- 
meuts. A Liberal Government would be 
bound by the pledge of the Prime 
Minister, which I myself am quite willing 
to renew. There is vo difference between 
the hon. Member and ourselves. We 
already provide for it in the Bill, and 
under no possible condition of Executive 
Government in this country can we con- 
ceive imperilling and compromising 
documents would be transferred ; and, 
therefore, I hope the hon. Gentleman will 
see that the object he has in view will 
be fully met without this clause. 

Mr W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) asked to whose custody 
the documents would be transmitted, 
supposing the transfer were made * 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is a matter 
which I confess I have not considered, 
but there will be no difficulty, when the 
time comes, in deciding into whose 
custody they will be given. It will only 
be done by the consent of the Seeretary 
of State. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I admit 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster) is 
probably more competent to deal with an 
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Amendment of this kind and with certain 
other matters that he has brought before 
the House—as, for instance, crime in 
County Clare—than any other Member in 
the House. The hon. Gentleman had 
the distinction, if I may so call it, of 
being personally connected with the 
Government of Ireland during a memo- 
rable period. He had some relations, if 
not official at least personal, with Dublin 
Castle at that time, and he is probably 
well aware—and it is no doubt the in- 
spiring motive of the Amendment—that 
there are many documents there which 
will not bear the light. The reasons 
given by him are curious. First, that 
the Government had so far not carried 
out the promise made to him at an earlier 
date in the Session. But if he could 
assure us that the House of Lords will 
pass this Bill we could then, perhaps, see 
the urgency of this Amendment. So far 
no such announcement has been made by 
any person in authority, and therefore, I 
should suppose, there is plenty of time 
for dealing with this matter. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of documents compro- 
mising persons. I must say I felt it 
rather difficult to reconcile that matter 
with the Amendment before the House, 
because inthe Amendment he speaks of— 
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“ Documents of a confidential nature relating 
to the detection or punishment of crime, the 
administration of justice, and the treatment of 
prisoners, 

I can hardly imagine how a document 
relating to those matters would compro- 
mise anybody. Certainly not the Judges 
who tried the cases, nor the prisoners 
who were condemned. The hon, Gen- 
tleman contradicted himself inone part of 
his speech. He claimed that documents 
relating to crime committed in Great 
Britain should remain in the custody of 
the Imperial Government, and that 
unless such documents remained in such 
custody the continuity of criminal justice 
would be destroyed. That is a two- 
headed argument ; for if the documents 
relating to Great Britain are necessary to 
secure the continuity of criminal justice 
in Great Britain, does it not follow that 
documents relating to crime in Ireland 
should be retained by the Irish Govern- 
ment for the purpose of securing the con- 
tinuity of criminal justice in that country ? 
It is quite clear that the documents re- 
lating to the detection or punishment of 
crime, the administration of justice, and 
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the treatment of prisoners will be abso- 
lutely required for the purposes of the 
Government of Ireland. I do not know 
what documents would be left behind if 
this Amendment were carried. It even 
excludes documents which are the neces- 
sary tools of any Government, and with- 
out which no body of men could enter 
upon the government of any country, 
I regard it as an affront on the Irish 
people, or any Government they might 
elect, to suggest that the official docu- 
ments which they would have access to 
would be used for the purpose of undue 
disclosure, or anything of the kind. I 
have no objection whatever to the reply 
that has been given by the Chief Secre- 
tary. I have no doubt that if the Liberal 
Party are in Office the question will be 
properly dealt with. Even if the Tory 
Party were in Office, I do not consider it 
very likely that they would remove from 
the custody of the Irish Government any 
documents necessary for the carrying on 
of the government of the country. I am 
at a loss to understand the aim of the 
hon. Gentleman when he speaks of docu- 
ments of a confidential nature. In the 
transaction of the business of every 
Government there are documents which 
are absolutely necessary for the con- 
ducting of the work of government. If 
there are any documents in Dublin Castle 
which were handed in by private in- 
formers which, whether they contained 
true or false information, might expose 
the persons who sent them in to danger 
and injury, I would not object to the 
removal of those documents. My satis- 
faction would be complete if the authors 
of these documents left the country with 
the documents. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
had in view special communications from 
persons who had claimed and received 
protection. 

Mr. SEXTON: I say if there are 
any persons in Ireland who, during the 
recent troubled period, sent in letters to 
Dublin Castle, either giving information 
or sceking protection, I think, especially 
seeing that such a state of things has 
passed away, no reasonable end could be 
gained by desiring to keep those docu- 
ments in Dublin Castle, or even in ex- 
isteuce. With the exception of documents 
which would expose the persons who 
wrote them, and wrote them in the faith 
and confidence that they would not be 
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disclosed, and who, if they were dis- 
closed, would be exposed to injury and 
danger—I say that with that exception 
the punishment of crime, the administra- 
tion of justice, and the treatment of 
prisoners are part of the necessary tools 
of government, and should not be taken 
out of the hands of the Irish Govern- 
ment. I will make another exception. 
I should think that this Amendment 
applies to papers relating to the present 
generation; and if there be papers in 
Dublin Chstle, no matter what their 
character may be, which date before the 
present generation, and do not concern 
the present generation, I think they 
ought not to be destroyed, as they 
would probably be most useful and in- 
teresting from an historical point of 
view. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.) said, 
he had no doubt that the Chief Secretary 
had probably examined some of the docu- 
meuts in Dublin Castle, which were open 
to the perusal of everyone. Some of 
these documents were of great historic 
value. ‘They used to be in the custody of 
Sir Bernard Burke, and he told him 
(Mr. Mae Neill) that the rule respecting 
them was this—that he would let anyone 
look at documents 50 years old, and that 
anything of a shorter age was, for public 
purposes, excluded. He thought the 
Chief Seeretary would agree with him 
that nothing would be mere unjustifiable 
than the destruction of those documents. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew very 
well that many of the greatest problems 
of Irish history were not thoroughly 
solved on account of the destruction of 
public documents by the authorities. The 
preservation of these documents was of 
paramount importance, and historians 
like Mr. Lecky had placed the greatest 


stress upon that very point. It was 
no exaggeration to say that on the 


documents to be seen in Dublin Castle 
Mr. Lecky and others had obtained the 
foundation for the histories they had 
written. Some of the documents were 
of the very nature that the hon, Member 


would wish not to be shown to the 
present generation. There were docu- 


ments concerning the Rebellion of 179%. 
It was quite possible that between 1880 
and 1891 documents might have been 
sent up to the Castle by Irish landlords 
describing the state of the country, and 
these would be of interest. As regards 
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the documents sent in by the informers, 
they should not be destroyed, because 
they would show the secret springs of the 
transactions of the period. He could faney 
the kind of documents the hon. Member 
wished to keep from the publie gaze. A 
Castle document came to light in March, 
1887, which was a telegram seut byCaptain 
Plunkett telling the Constabulary “ not to 
hesitate to shoot.” He had no doubt 
there were other documents of the kind 
which they wanted to have preserved 
for the purpose of illustrating in after 
years the character of the Government of 
the time. He hoped these documents 
would not be destroyed, as documents 
were destroyed at the time of the Union, 
to cover the infamy of the transaction. 
Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
The hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. 
Mac Neill) has dealt with the Amend- 
ment from an interesting historical point 
of view ; but I do not think his remarks 
affect the question as to what should be 
done with these documents. The ques- 
tion raised in the Amendment is one of 
vital interest to the immediate present 
and the immediate future. I understand 
that my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary has given pledges, and intends 
to do what the Mover of the Amendment 
desires ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
must feel that the disclosure of all the 
communications of the Government during 
the last few years might have the most 
painful effect. It is useless to argue 
whether men fear undue disclosure or not. 
There are persons who have made com- 
munications to the Government, and they 
are entitled to protection ; and I under- 
stand that my right hon. Friend accepts 
that view. ‘The question is whether we 
are agreed as to the means. The Chief 


Secretary says that there is sufficient 
protection in the Bill. I do not know in 


whom the property in these documents 
is vested, or to whom it could be trans- 
ferred. The section to which my right 
hon. Friend referred has nothing to do 


with the question, I would ask the 
Solicitor General in whom now ts. the 
property in these documents vested ? If 


the property in the documeuts is in the 
State, it cannot be transferred to the 
State ; and the view my right hon, Friend 
has expressed cannot be carried out under 
the section to which he has referred. My 
right hon. Friend has given a pledge ; 
but I am sure he will see that when we 
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are dealing with the formation of a new 
Government a pledge given in the House 
of Commons to-day can bind no one. 
Whom ean it bind? Can it bind the 
Government of Ireland ? What is asked 
for is that there should be something in 
the way of legislation. At present there 
is nothing to rely on except a statement 
made in Debate by my right hon, Friend. 
I would suggest to the Government that 
they should endeavour to do something 
more to carry out that which they desire 
beyond the mere personal statement of 
my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he never put 
iton the ground of a personal pledge, 
but on the ground of the circumstances of 
the situation. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, 
he would like to know what there was at 
the present time to prevent the Govern- 
ment of England from transferring as 
many of these documents as they liked ? 
For his own part, he was very desirous 
that they should be transferred, because 
if they became public he would be 
ashamed for his own country. He 
hoped the documents might be brought 
to London and kept in secret until all 
in that House were dead and gone. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, it 
appeared to him that there was no valid 
objection to the clause, which, if inserted 
in the Bill, would give effect to the 
wishes of everyone. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick ) said, the hon. Member for Argyll 
(Mr. Macfarlane) had put in plain words 
what seemed to be in the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman—that was to say, 
that transfer of property meant shifting 
documents from Dublin to London. 
They were extremely well satisfied with 
the persoual pledge which the Chief 
Secretary gave; but they were extremely 
dissatistied with the clause in the Bill to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had_re- 
ferred them, He should like to hear what 
the Solicitor General had got to say on the 
subject as to the meaning of transfer of 
property. [The Soticiror GENERAL 
here left the House.] What they felt 
was that this was a most important 
point, which ought not to be left to the 
personal pledges or honour of any 
gentleman, but ought to be made part 
of the law ; and they did not think that 
the words to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred them had any- 
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thing in the world to do with the matter, 
Those words dealt with the transfer of 
certain property to the Irish Govern- 
meut for the purpose of carrying on their 
business ; they were the mere carrying 
out of details for the Executive that was 
constituted in the Act, and were not 
germane to the matter at all. If this 
transfer from Dublin to London was 
to be carried through, it must be carried 
through by certain words in the Bill. 
If the right hon. Gentleman did not like 
this clause, and was willing to put in 
certain other words, after his statement 
that would suit them very well; but 
they would not leave this on the mere 
assertion of the honour of the right hon, 
Gentleman. ‘The hon. Member for 
North Kerry had asked what were the 
House of Lords going to do? [Mr. 
Sexron: I did not.) Well, the hon. 
Member said that for them to move any 
Amendment, or press any point of detail, 
in face of the fact that the House of 
Lords were going to throw out the Bill, 
was unreasonable, 


Mr. SEXTON said, he had pointed 
out that if the House of Lords intended 
to pass this Bill the matter would be 
urgent, but that otherwise it was not 
urgent. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, the 
Government made their pledge, and then 
their friends made the excuse for them 
that they had not carried it out, because 
they could not tell what the House of 
Lords were going to do. That had 
nothing to do with the matter at all, 
Their duty, as the House of Commons, 
was to discuss and carry through these 
matters, and to get what was right and 
reasouable put into Bills, without any 
consideration at all for what was going 
to happen in another place, otherwise 
their proceedings would be reduced to a 
mere farce. ‘The Solicitor General had 
retired—doubtless for good reasons ; but 
he did not think that, on a legal point of 
this kind, the Government should be 
left without Legal Advisers, and the 
House referred to technical words which 
had nothing to do with the matter in 
question, As to the substantially satis- 
factory assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman, they could rely upon that ; but 
as to the technical method of carrying it 
into effect that was completely worth- 
less. 
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Sir T. LEA said, the Chief Secre- 


tary had referred them to a clause which 
he had told them carried out the spirit of 
the Amendment. He wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman was this one of the 
eases in which the word “may ” should 
be read as “shall”? That was rather an 
important point. The Chief Secretary 
had given them a pledge, but they did 
not know who would oceupy the position 
of Chief Secretary in the days to come. 
Perhaps it might be the hon, Member for 
South Donegal (Mr. Mae Neill), who 
had told them he did not approve of 
documents being taken from Ireland, 
and in such a case the word “may” 
would not be read as “ shall.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) 
rose to move the following new 
Clause :-— 

(Flags.) 

“That it shall be lawful for the occupier of 
any premises (without any exception) to hoist 
and fly over them the Union Jack, and to hoist 
and fly the Royal Standard over any building 
(no matter what) where any member of the 
Royal Family may be at the time.” 

He remarked that as the Chief Secretary 
had admitted, in an answer to a question 
he had put to him, that there was some 
difficulty in connection with this matter, 
and as the clause afforded an easy means 
of meeting it, he hoped that his proposal 
would be accepted by the Government. 
He said that questions he had put on 
this subject had caused some hilarity ; but 
that hilarity was proof that some hon. 
Members did not understand the impor- 
tance of the matter—some people looked 
upon the Union Jack or any other flag 
simply as a pretty piece of bunting. It 
was true that it was such, but it was 
also much more, being the public mani- 
festation of the Imperial power, and 
ought to be so regarded and valued by 
all who lived under its protection, and, as 
such, ought to fly over every portion of 
the Empire. We, living in our quiet 
homes, did not attach to the National 
Flag that importance that was paid to it 
in the Colonies and other parts of the 
Empire ; and as there were certain places 
in Ireland where it was illegal to hoist 
either the Union Jack or the Royal 
Standard, it was to remedy that anomaly 
that he had moved the new clause. 
Nationalist Members from Ireland 


professed to be firmly attached to 
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the Union. If so, they ought to be 
firmly attached to the Union Jack, as 
it manifested the unity of the seat of 
Empire, in that it bore the crosses of 
St. George, St. Patrick, and St. Andrew, 
and therefore they ought to vote for the 
clause. But if they voted against it 
they would know that their professions 
were worthless. The hon. Member for 
North Louth had brought in a Bill 
entitled “ Display of Flags,” but what 
those flags were the House knew not. 
[Mr. T. M. Hearty: The Bill was 
blocked by your Party.] At any rate, 
the House did not know what was in 
the Bill, as it had not been printed. A 
few minutes ago it had been suggested 
to him that the flag might bear a repre- 
sentation of a rising sun as emblematic 
of the aspirations of the Irish Party. 
But that would hardly suit the require- 
ments of the case, as in a short time, if 
those aspirations were realised—as no 
doubt hon. Members from Ireland be- 
lieved they would be—it would be 
necessary to portray on the flag the full 
risen sun in all its splendour enlightening 
the earth. If he might make a sugges- 
tion, he would suggest that they should 
on their flag have a representation of 
the Blarney Stone with a broad grin on 
its face, as this would mark their satis- 
faction, and they might term it a happy 
block, or, still better, a Gladstone, in 
commemoration of Home Rule. At any 
rate, a great deal of importance attached 
to a flag, for so long as it floated over a 
territory it indicated to whom that terri- 
tory belonged ; and this was manifested 
in the case of the buildings occupied by 
Ambassadors or Consuls in this or any 
other country, as those buildings were re- 
garded as ex-territorial, and as belonging 
to that Power whose flag floated over 
them. He must say that he failed to 
see why it should not be legal to hoist 
the British Flag over any publie-house in 
Ireland, or to hoist the Royal Standard 
over any building in which a Member of 
the Royal Family might be staying. At 
present it was illegal, and consequently 
the duty of the Executive was to prevent 
either flag being hoisted. He did not, 
for a moment, suppose that any British 
or even Irish Executive would give 
orders that it should be hauled down, 
But in Ireland some new official, or one 
jealous of performing his duty, might, 
seeing an illegal act about to be com- 
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mitted, endeavour to prevent that illegal 
action being performed. Nor would he 
be wrong in so doing ; in fact, his action 
would be justifiable, and, moreover, if he 
saw that he alone was unable to prevent 
the committal of this illegal action, he 
would be justified in calling on any 
passers by to assist him. Supposing he 
called upon an active man passing, who 
might be the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and also a man of large 
proportions, who, one would naturally 
infer, would be able to force a way in a 
crowd, and who might be the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—would they assist 
him? He inferred not. Then the con- 
sequences would be that those two right 
hon. Gentlemen might have to appear 
in the police court on the following 
morning, charged with not having as- 
sisted a policeman in the legal execution 
of his duty after having been called on 
to assist him. He would be sorry to see 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
occupying such a prominent position, and 
therefore asked them by their votes to 
prevent such a possibility. 

Clause (Union Flag and Royal Stan- 
dard,)—( Mr. Theobald,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, in the 
Statute Law Revision Bill, when it 
reached the Committee stage, he in- 
tended to move the omission of the 
section to which the hon. Member 
objected, and he thought he might also 
move in it the repeal of that Habeas 
Corpus Clause to which the right 
hon. Member for Bury (Sir H. James) 
objected. In that way the Statute 
Law Revision Bill might serve as an 
outlet to get rid of Amendments on the 
Home Rule Bill, and would thus be used 
for a most admirable purpose. 

Question put, and negatived. 

*Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, Lich- 
field) moved in page 4, after Clause 
5, to insert the following Clause :— 


(Actions against persons subject to military 
discipline.) 


“No civil action or proceeding whatsoever 
shall be commenced or prosecuted against 
snyone subject to military discipline for having 
refused to give assistance in Ireland when 
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required either by any Civil Authority or in 
consequence of any civil disturbance, if such 
refusal is in accordance with military orders 
issued by the advice of the Secretary of State 
for War.” 

He saiil, the object of the clause was to 
prevent soldiers being prosecuted in a 
Civil Court for refusing to give assistance 
to the Civil power, provided that such re- 
fusal was in accordance with military 
orders. As the law now stood, the 
Sheriffs, Resident Magistrates, and 
other officers in Ireland could call upon 
constables to assist them to execute the 
law, and no Imperial Executive officer 
could prevent them being so employed. 
He believed this Common Law principle 
existed on the broad ground that every 
man was bound to assist in maintaining 
the law of the land. That was the 
principle on which constables could be 
called upon to assist in maintaining the 
law of the land, whatever might be the 
opinion of the Executive as to the ad- 
visability of that law. The employ- 
ment of soldiers, he believed, rested on 
the same principles as the employment of 
constables ; and, therefore, it would come 
about that if the Bill was passed as it 
was at present framed, the Irish Execu- 
tive would be able to call upon the 
soldiery stationed in Ireland to help in 
maintaining the law, whatever might 
be the opinion of the Lord Lieutenant as 
to the advisability of that help, and 
whatever might be the opinion of the 
Executive Government of this country. 
He did not mean to say this would often 
happen. It might be said that the Irish 
Executive would not call upon the 
military to aid if the Imperial power was 
against that aid being given ; but it 
seemed to him that that was a very 
feeble assurance to rest upon, and if 
there was the least chance of the mili- 
tary being called upon to aid in main- 
taining Irish law, he said that the Im- 
perial Parliament and Executive ought 
to retain an absolute veto in their 
hands in order to prevent this 
power being used if contrary to the 
will of the Imperial Parliament or 
Executive. The effect of the clause 
would simply be that the War Office 
Orders would over-ride the Common Law 
rights in this particular. If the prophecies 
of hon. Members on that (the Govern- 
ment) side of the House came true, if all 
things went well in Ireland, if she con- 
tinued in a state of peace and prosperity, 
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then no alteration in the mode of employ- | soldiers serving in Ireland would practi- 


ment of soldiers would take place, 
because no special Orders would be issued 
by the War Office, and everything would 
go on exactly as heretofore; therefore it 
seemed to him that no one sitting on that 
side of the House need view with any 
great objection this proposed clause. But 
if the views of the Unionist Members came 
true, if the Irish Legislature passed Acts 
which the Imperial Parliament strongly 
objected to, or if the Irish Executive 
earried out Acts in an objectionable way, 
then, as the Bill stood at present, it 
would be in the power of the Irish 
Executive, whatever might be the opinion 
of the Lord Lieutenant or of the Imperial 
Government, to call on the soldiery to 
help them in carrying out these laws. It 
appeared to him monstrous that the Par- 
liament should provide soldiers liable to 
carry out laws over which this Parliament 
would have absolutely no control. If, 
however, this clause were accepted, and 
the Irish Legislature did proceed to legis- 
late in an objectionable way, then the War 
Minister would issue Orders which would 
prevent the soldiers acting. An important 
result which would follow from the 
acceptance of the clause would be that 
there would always be in this House a 
Minister responsible for the use of the 
troops in Ireland. It was most necessary, 
if they were to maintain complete Imperial 
supremacy over the troops in Ireland, 
that they must have a Minister here 
responsible for their use. He should like 
to look at this question from the point 
of view of the soldier. It did not, 
he thought, require much imagination 
to see that the position of the soldier in 
Ireland after the passing of this Bill might, 
under certain circumstances, become into- 
lerable ; therefore it was not unreasonable 
to demand that he should receive some 
consideration. The soldier, like any other 
servant, was bound either to obey his 
master or leave the Service. The ques- 
tion was, who would be his master if this 
Bill were passed ? He believed the Prime 
Minister had used words to the effect that 
he would put as much power over the 
soldiery into the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant as he conveniently could. 
He could not but believe that the 
Lord Lieutenant, in his dealings with the 
Army, must be greatly influenced by the 
Irish Executive ; and therefore it would 
come about under the Bill that the 


| 
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vally be serving two masters—namely, 
partly the Imperial and partly the Irish 
Executive. If both these masters 
were in accord, and the soldier felt 
aggrieved as to the duty he had to 
perform, his only Constitutional course 
was to retire or buy out, or obey. But, 
at all events, he thought the soldier could 
demand this—that if the Imperial and 
Irish Executive differed as to what was 
right to be done, he should not then 
be called upon to act. He had been 
enlisted to serve the Imperial Executive, 
and he said there was no moral right— 
whatever legal right there might be—to 
transfer his allegiance to the Irish Exe- 
cutive in any sort of way. This 
appeared to him the consideration the 
soldier ought to receive under this Home 
Rule Bill. He was prepared to admit 
that this was a secondary point, and that 
the soldier was made for the State and 
not the State for the soldier. But his 
main argument was that the Imperial 
Parliament paid and organised the Army; 
it paid the Army stationed in Ireland; it 
put this great weapon into the hands of 
the Irish Executive ; and it seemed to 
him, under these circumstances, that 
whatever might be the law, this Parlia- 
ment would remain morally responsible 
for the employment of these soldiers in 
Ireland; and, that being so, they ought 
certainly to see that they remained 
masters of the situation. He admitted 
that, under certain circumstances, it was 
necessary that the Magistrates and others 
in Ireland should have the power of 
calling on the troops in case of sudden 
emergency. He did not wish to take 
away that power, which would be 
specially necessary in future, when the 
Constabulary were abolished; and he could 
not help thinking that one of the reasons 
why the Government had decided on the 
abolition of the Constabulary was that 
they thought such an Imperial force 
ought not to be placed at the disposal 
of the Irish Executive without check. 
He considered the same argument applied 
to the clause he was now proposing. If 
a Bill of this sort was properly framed, 
it ought to fulfil three conditions. In 
the first place, he thought that the Civil 
power, under ordinary circumstances, 
ought to have authority to call on the 
soldiery for help ; in the second place, if 
the soldiery did help, the Irish Executive 
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ought to share the responsibility with the 
Imperial Executive; and, in the third 
place, the help ought only to be given if 
the Imperial Executive considered the 
help was justified. The Bill as it at 
present stood did not fulfil the third 
condition, and the clause he was 
now proposing was in order to insure 
that the help given by the soldiery in 
Ireland was only given when the Im- 
perial Executive considered it right. It 
might be urged against that clause that 
when a soldier went on duty of this sort 
he went as a civilian. Take the case 
of half a company ordered to the as- 
sistance of the Civil power, and the officer 
refusing to go. His trial in the Civil 
Court would depend upon the principle 
of Civil Law that he, as a civilian, was 
bound to assist. But what about the 
other 49 men marching under his orders ? 
A soldier, when he was aiding the Civil 
power, was on active service—that was to 
say, he was under an exceptionally 
severe Code of military discipline. Could 
anybody contend that in such cireum- 
stances they went as civilians? The 
idea was too absurd to be seriously put 
forward as an argument. Again, it 
might be said there was no similar veto 
in England ; but he, for one, would be per- 
fectly willing to have a similar veto here. 
In England the law was that a soldier, 
who was under the control of Parliament, 


could be called upon to carry out the | 


laws laid down by Parliament; but it 
appeared to him that in Ireland they 
were to pay soldiers to carry out laws 
over which they would have no control 
whatever. Possibly he would be re- 
minded of the self-governing Colonies. 
There were only two  places—Nova 
Scotia and the Cape of Good Hope—at 
which existed under an inde- 
pendent government. 
analogy with Ireland failed ; those places 
were distant from England ; there were 
sufficient local forces for carrying out 
the mandates of the local executive ; and, 
above all, in those colonies, it had not 
been the habit to call on the troops to 





soldiers 


give assistance to the Civil power. 
It might be that the phrase * mili- 
tary discipline” in the clause should | 


be “military law”; his meaning was 
clear, he thought, as he meant those who 
were subject to military law. He should 
press this clause upon the Government as 
a safeguard for the soldier, and_ still 
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more because it insured the presence 
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in that House of a Minister who 
would be actually responsible for the 
employment of the troops in Ireland, 
The clause would, in fact, make Parlia- 
ment responsible. He could not think that 
Government wished to maintain an Army 
in Ireland for the enforcement of laws 
passed by the Irish Parliament without 
having a thoroughly effective veto upon 
theiremployment. These considerations 
weighed with him in bringing forward 
the clause which he now begged to 
move. 

Clause (Actions against persons sub- 
ject to military  discipline,)—( Major 
Darwin,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a_ second 
time. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 


J. Riasy, Forfar) said, they sometimes 


}heard a great deal about their inter- 
| ference with the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom. [Cheers.] Hon. 


Gentlemen who cheered that statement 
did not appear to know that the proposal 
contained in the clause which the hon. 
and gallant Member had moved would be 
one of the greatest interferences with the 
Constitution of the country that could be 
| proposed. For a military man to de- 
|mand protection was the most natural 
thing in the world. It would be a very 
convenient thing if every man under 
military orders could be told exactly 
what to do in all circumstances of life; 
as it would be very convenient for any- 
one not under military orders, But in 
eases of civil disturbance, such as were 
| supposed here, there were much greater 
difficulties imposed upon all of them, 
They were bound to exercise a right 
judgment, and to act in accordance with 
what their duty as subjects of the Queen 
might demand of them. Whether they 
were under military law for certain pur- 
poses or whether they were not, every 
'man.in case of civil disturbance, was in @ 
very diffieult position, It might be his 
}duty to cut off a head or two; and if he 
did so he might be tried for murder, 
while if he did not do it he might also 
| be tried for a very serious offence—that 
lof the criminal neglect of his duty. The 
| difficulty was inherent in the nature of 
‘the case. Why should a soldier be ina 
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hetter position than anyone else ? There 
was considerable practical difficulty. To 
say that a Secretary of State should by 
his own fiat declare that a certain num- 
ber of Her Majesty’s subjects should be 
relieved of all responsibility in the case 
of civil disturbance would be to inflict 
a grievous blow on the Constitution. 
Different lawyers—lawyers of the highest 
eminence—had come to the conclusion 
that it was a difficult position for a mem- 
ber of the Military Service ; but the law 
had always held that the difficulties must 
be faced, because a man who served the 
(Queen in a military capacity could not be 
absolved from the duties of the citizen. 
Until this Amendment came before him, 
he had never heard it suggested that a 
Secretary of State should take upon 
himself the task of absolving a military 
servant of the Crown from a difficult 
responsibility. 
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*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) | 


said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had hardly thrown upon a difficult 
subject the amount of light that they 
had expected. He might have made the 
picture darker in the case of a military 
man, because, as they knew, if he went 
out and took part in the quelling of a 
disturbance, he might be tried for 
murder; whereas, if he refused, he might 
be shot for disobedience to his superior 
officer. He wished the Solicitor General 
had told them whether it was the duty 
of the citizen—an ordinary citizen of the 
Queen—to go out with gun, bayonet, and 
sword to quell a disturbance. Ile 
believed it was not; he believed the 
whole extent of the duty of acitizen was 
to go out as he was—all naked—unarmed. 
The State did not call upon him to use 
deadly weapons, nor did it call upon the 
soldier to do this. He should like to 
have had a little light upon what seemed 
to be a difficult question—whether there 
was really any obligation on a military 
force to go out as an organised force, 
under the command of officers, obeying 
the word of command, and moving as a 
disciplined and organised body. It had 
happened to him once or twice, while in 
Office, to have to call out the military 
power in aid of the Civil power in the 
Metropolis ; but he confessed he always 
regarded it as a matter of extremely 
questionable legality to call upon a body 
of military men to go out armed with 
deadly weapons as a disciplined force, 
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and not to go out simply as individual 
citizens to discharge the duty which 
attached to each one individually. The 
duty of the citizen lay upon the soldier, 
and no more; and he doubted whether 
they were not acting on their own re- 
sponsibility in going out as a joint 
and organised force. Those doubts 
he could not help having, and he thought 
neither could others, so long as they had 
an Imperial foree which was there for 
Imperial purposes. It did not meet the 
case to say that these men were in the 
position of a military force, acting under 
the orders of a superior officer. He was 
sure he hoped that the future of Treland 
would be a peaceable future, and that there 
would be no necessity for the use of 
such measures as military foree. At the 
same time, he knew that blood there was 
warmer than it was here, and that there 
was a tendency to appeal to military. 
Indeed, the first thing that struck a 
visitor to that country was the manner in 
which the military were called upon in 
cases of disturbance in Ireland. Conflicts 
might arise where the military would be 
used where they were not used here ; 
but, for his part, he was of opinion that 
the calling out of the military to put 
down disturbance was a thing not to be 
encouraged, but to be discouraged. It 
Was a very serious matter to permit any 
infraction of Constitutional right by the 
use of an organised body of armed 
men. He thought that the Amend- 
ment, which proposed that the Se- 
cretary of State should have a con- 
trolling voice, was not unreasonable. 
There was no necessity to throw on 
individual soldiers the responsibility of 
deciding how or when they should assist 
the Civil power; and the Solicitor 
General might have given them some 
information, or tried to show how far the 
duty rested upon a military foree to act 
as an organised force in such cases as had 
been mentioned, 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he had imagined the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Matthews) rose to give them 
some assistance ; but it seemed, from what 
he had said, that his only object was to 
get another speech from the Solicitor 
General. They found, however, that 
the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Solicitor General, both eminent lawyers, 
differed over the Amendment as to the 
position of the soldier, It occurred to 
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him that, unless Lord Wolseley issued a 
special Irish edition of his Soldier's 
Companion, the sollier would be placed 
in a difficult position if the Amendment 
were adopted. The Amendment affected 
the Constitution of the country, and, if 
it were agreed to, the orders to soldiers 
would be revolutionised. The Amend- 
ment aimed at superseding the custom 
which had been always recognised, and 
to throw the whole responsibility upon 
the Minister. He thought the hon, and 
gallant Gentleman did not know what 
the effect of his Amendment would be. 
The Secretary of State could not give 
any military orders, and he should not 
be entrusted with any such power. 
It was a curious fact, if the contention of 
the late Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews), 
who once allowed himself to be returned 
by an Irish constituency, was correct, 
that the military were more frequently 


Government of 





used in England than in Ireland. The 
last case in this country was at 
Hull, and then the Secretary of 
State had no responsibility—the re- 


sponsibility belonged to the Magistrates. 
Southampton was another case in which 
Magistrates acted, and not the Secretary 
of State. Here they would propose to 
let everyone construe for themselves ; and 
the result would be to injure discipline and 
put the Irish Government at the mercy 
of the Secretary for War. The hon. and 
gallant Member would not only revolu- 
tionise everything in Ireland, but in 
England also, for he said he would be 
willing to see this provision extended to 


England. He (Colonel Nolan) thought 
the Constitution in England was a 


tolerably good one; it had taken a long 
time to manufacture, but in Ireland it 
was an extremely bad one. He could 
not support the Amendment. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
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he could not accept the view of the 
Solicitor General on this matter, and he 
would support the Amendment. The 
system by which the soldier was tried in 
the past was disagreeable, but it would be 
worse in the future if he had to come to 
the assistance of the Civil power in Ire- | 
land. His life, indeed, would not be a} 
happy one. He could only say that, 


having had some experience of Ireland, 
he should like to see the Amendment | 
pressed to a Division. 

Sim H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) | 
said, he thought the intention of the | 


Colonel Nolan | 
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clause was very clear. They were about 
to establish an Irish Legislature, and 
under it the Civil power in Ireland was 
to become paramount to carry out the 
law of the Irish Legislature, and to have 
the power of ordering Imperial troops to 
carry out such law as the Irish Executive 
might think fit. British officers would 
be placed in the position either of dis- 
obeying the orders of the Secretary of 
State for War or of the Irish Executive. 
If British officers disobeyed the Irish 
Executive they would be liable to a 
personal action, and if they disobeyed 
the Secretary for War they would be 
liable to Court Martial. 

CotoneL NOLAN : The Secretary of 
State cannot give a military order. 

Sir H. JAMES said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was not correct. If 
he would listen for a moment he would 
hear. The Secretary of State could give 
audviceto issue an Order, and if he advised 
it, it would be issued. It would bea 
Military Order issued on his advice, as 
contemplated by the terms of the clause. 
That was the position they had to deal 
with. 


An hon. Memper: Does that exist in 
England ? 


Sin H. JAMES 
Secretary of State 
Parliament. Now they proposed to 
establish a different state of things. It 
seemed to him impossible that they could 
avoid adopting some such Amendment as 
this. The Solicitor General had not 
touched upon the question at all. The 
pointraised by the Amendment was a most 
important one, and should be dealt with 
in the most adequate manner. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he thought the subject had not 
been dealt with by the Government with 
that amount of consideration which it 
deserved. Any question as to the rela- 
tions between the Civil power and the 
military forces of the Crown must be 
one of the greatest delicacy, and he would 
like to know what relation was to exist 
when they had established a separate 
Legislature in Ireland. They had heard 


said, it did. The 
was controlled — by 


it stated that they had ample security on 


the point in Ireland. But where was 
there an example in any portion of the 
Kingdom or of the Empire according to 
which a Magistrate appointed by one 
Government had the right to call out the 
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military forees of another Government ? 
That was the question faised by the 
Amendment, and, unless some stich pro- 
posal as this was adopted, he did not 
hesitate to say that, in his opinion, the 
management of the troops in Ireland 
would be absolutely impossible. They 
must remember that the Irish Magistrates 
were to be appointed by the Irish Exeeu- 
tive; and the Amendment was to pro- 
vide that when a British officer acted 
under the Irish Executive and was com 
pelled to obey the Irish Magistrate there 
eught to be no civil remedy as against 
such officer, It was clear that 
handling of the troops in Ireland would 
be an impossible task if, whet an order 
was given in Ireland, an officer was to 
proceed to inquire whether such an order 
was Constititional, Jt was no answer 
for the Solicitor General to picture the 
existing difficulties. Those difficulties 
would be increased tenfold if they were 
to act as proposed by the Government— 
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tinder the system that would prevail in | 


Ireland. He hoped some other answer 
more worthy of the importance of the 
quéstlon Would be given. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It 
appears to me that the argumett of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is defective 
in the most elementary considerations. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
contended that officers or Magistrates 
appointed by one Government are to 
have the power of calling out the military 
forees of another Government. Can he 
show how anything of the kind can 
occur under this Bill when it becomes 
law? We have heard the question 
raised as to the right and duty of every 
citizen to support the law and maintain 


public order even, if necessary, by the | 
The question is, What are | 


use of force. 
we going to do under the present Bill ? 
We have placed the military forces 
under the command of the Viceroy, and 
the Commission given to him makes him, 
and nobody else, the judge of what should 
be done by the military forces in support 
of civil order. The difficulties which 
arise under the Common Law, if they 
exist, will not exist under this Bill or in 
anything contained in it, and I would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 


Carson) where he can find the material | 


for defending the extraordinary proposi- 
tion that under this measure the officers 
appointed by one Government are to be 
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at the disposal of officers appointed by 
another Government ? It is quite obvious 
that the question raised in the extra- 
ordinary proposition of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, so far as it is relevant 
at all, isa question that will arise in every 
one of our colonies that has responsible 
self-government. In the case of this Bill 
we deal with the legitimate action of the 
Executive under the Commission of the 
Lord Lieutenant, which gives him, as 
| Her Majesty’s Governor General, 

| “ Power and authority to give such ordersand 


directions to the Commander of the Forces for 
the time being in Ireland as he, our Governor 
General, may judge necessary for the support 
of the Civil authority, the protection of our 
Revenue,” 

and other purposes. It is consequently 
to the Governor General, and not to the 
Irish Executive apart from the Governor 
| General, that this power is given. Under 
| these cireumstanees, I think the hon. and 
| learved Gentleman must see that unless 
'he brings forward very different con- 
siderations the ground is cut from under 
his feet. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is in 
this Debate extreme difficulty in dis- 
| covering what the law really is on the 
subject, and also as to what policy we 
ought to pursue. The learned Solicitor 
General alluded to Common Law, but I 
would ask the House to come back from 
the mysteries of Common Law and look 
at the matter in the light of common 
sense. The Solicitor General has said 
that every individual, as a citizen, is 
bound to come out and support the 
Magistrates in keeping order. A soldier 
is an individual and a citizen; no doubt 
he is bound to come out, “and no doubt,” 
said the Solicitor General, 

“ When he does come out at the order of the 
Civil authority, he is in a very embarrassing 
position. He may be shot if he does one thing, 
and he may be hanged if he does the other.” 


That is an extraordinary position for the 
soldier—who is also an ordinary citizen 
—to be in, and this Bill does nothing to 
extract him from it. The Common Law, 
according to the hon, and learned Geuntle- 
man, has very little to do with the ques- 
tion before the House. The late Home 
Secretary differs in his view of the Com- 
mon Law from the version given by the 
Solicitor General, and that was to be ex- 
pected, because my experience of debate 
has been that whenever a Jearned lawyer 
expounds a doctrine, another learned 
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lawyer is sure to get up and contradict 
him. We may put aside the subtle and 
almost metaphysical question whether a 
soldier acting in his capacity of citizen 
has to go out with or without arms and 
accoutrements. The Solicitor General says 
he can come out with arms, and form 
part of a Regular Army. My hon. and 
learned Friend admits that every citizen 
is bound to support the law, but says he is 
not bound to support it with all the arms 
he can lay his handsupon. Between the 
versions of the Common Law given by 
the Solicitor General, on the one hand, 
and by the late Home Secretary, on the 
other, the House may well pause and 
hesitate. But the House has to consider 
the matter from the point of view of the 
soldier and also from the point of view 
of public policy. From the soldier's 
point of view, I think it would be an 
extreme hardship, as my hon. and 
learned Friend near me has pointed out, 
that he might be called upon by a 
Magistrate to come forward and support 
aclaw or Act of the Irish Legislature 
which might turn out in the long run to 
be no law at all, and for which there 
might be no defence. It is a hard case 
to put the soldier in that position, and 
all the harder for the reason that when 


a civilian has to decide these em- 
barrassing and complicated problems 
which the Solicitor General has put 


before the House, he decides them for 
himself, and is bound by that decision ; 
but the unfortunate soldier is obliged to 
obey his commanding officer. He is not 
allowed to think for himself ; and if the 
commanding officer does not think 
successfully for him, he is liable to all 
the pains and penalties attaching to those 
who show too much zeal in carrying ow 
a law which is no law at all. But it is 
the question of public policy which I 
regard as of far more importance. We 
have to reflect that the Army of the 
Queen is and must remain at the orders 
of Her Majesty and of those who are 
directly responsible to Her Majesty, and 
that they should act as the Central Go- 
vernment, and the Central Government 
alone, may, in the long run, determine. 
No doubt, they may act through the 
Magistrates. We are responsible in this 
Central Parliament for having producea 
a disciplined force, and we are responsible 
for the way in which this foree shall be 
used. Would that be the case if the 


Mr, A. J, Balfour 
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Ireland Bill. 
Home Rule Bil! should pass? The 


British Government pays for, organises, 
and directs the Military Forces, and the 
only man responsible for the manner in 
which the Army is used is the Secretary 
of State for War, who sits in the House 
of Commons and not in the Irish 
Assembly. He is the only person whose 
action can be criticised, whose salary can 
be reduced, and whose Government can 
be turned out of Office. If these powers 
were handed over to the Irish Govern- 
ment 

Mr. J. MORLEY : We are not going 
to hand them over. ‘ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: They will 
be handed over to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is done 
now. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : But the Lord 
Lieutenant now is a Lord Lieutenant of 
the United Kingdom. He will not be 
so in future. He will not be responsible 
to this Parliament. The new Lord 
Lieutenant will only be responsible to 
this Parliament when the British Govern- 
ment has declared that the Lord Lieu- 





tenant shall obey the orders of the 
British Executive. What words are 
there in the Act to show that the Lord 


Lieutenant, in giving orders to the mili- 
tary, is responsible to the British Parlia- 
ment ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : 


his Commission. 


words of 


The 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I read 
the words to the House. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Are the 


Government prepared to introduce an 
Amendment declaring that the Lord 
Lieutenant, in as far as he gives any 
directions to the Army—assuming it to 
be true that he does give directions to the 
Army and that proposition is disputed by 
many authorities—acts as an officer of 
the English Executive and not of the 
Irish Executive ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Passing 
this Biil will not alter the prerogatives 
of the Crown. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not a 
question of a prerogative of the Crown, 
but of the discretion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who is called upon to play two 
parts. In some cireumstances he is to 
act on the advice of the Irish Executive, 
and in other cireumstances possibly in 
direct opposition to the advice of the 
Irish Executive and in obedience to the 
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British Cabinet. In which capacity is 
he to have the direction of the Army ? 
That isa plain question, and it is not 
decided by the terms of the Commission 
now issued to the Lord Lieutenant—and 
if it were, the terms might be altered at 
any moment. The thing ought to be on 
permanent record in the Bill. The Go- 
vernment will admit that this is a point 
of first-rate importance. Is the Lord 
Lieutenant, in dealing with the Army in 
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Ireland, to take advice from the English 
| Minister responsible for which sits in the 


or the Irish Cabinet ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
the Imperial. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Then it will 
be in the power of the Lord Lieutenant 
to issue a General Order that no Irish 
Magistrate shall be able to call out troops. 
[Cries of “No!™] If the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has not that power, what is the 
relevance of the speech just made by the 
Prime Minister ? The whole point of it 
was that these powers are vested in the 
Lord Lieutenant, and that we need not 
trouble ourselves about them. It now 
appears that power is not vested in the 
Lord Lieutenant to carry out the object 
of this clause. Ido not understand what 
the position of the Government is in the 
matter, and I doubt if the Government 
themselves have fully made up their 
minds. But I leave that question— 
which must be determined before the 
Debate closes. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman often says that I 
cannot make myself intelligible ; but the 
Commission can make itself intelligible, 


: From 


and I read out from it the words which | 


place the Army explicitly and exclusively 
under the Viceroy, who, in giving diree- 
tions to the Army, is discharging an 
Imperial and not an Irish function. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Do the Go- 
vernment, or do they not, hold that the 
Commission, whatever its character, and 
whatever the powers conferred by it on 
the Lord Lieutenant, give the power to 
carry out the objects of the clause ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I speak 
not of the clause, but of the powers 
existing in the law. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The question 
cannot arise at present, but it will in the 
future. I want to know whether the 
powers are such that they will enable the 
Lord Lieutenant to carry out the objects 
of the clause? I now pass from the 
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Lord Lieutenant to the Magistrates. 
They are supposed to have a legal right 
to call out the military irrespective of the 
Lord Lieutenant and his Commission. 
We think that Magistrates appointed by 
the Home Rule Government ought not to 
have the power. We say not only that 
it is not fair to the soldier to punish him 
for obeying instructions, but that it is 
inexpedient to give to the Irish Execu- 
tive or the Irish Magistrates the power 
of employing purely British forces, the 


British Parliament, for any purposes they 
may think proper. This is not a question 
of Common Law, but of policy, and on 
the merits of that question | entertain no 
doubt at all. Whether the Amendment 
adequately carries out the object of my 
hon. Friend I do not undertake to say, as 
we are only on the Second Reading of 


the clause. It is not a question for 
lawyers to deal with at all. 
It is a question of high policy 


whether an Executive over which the 
British Parliament has no control and 
Magistrates which it does not appoint 
are to have the power of employing the 
organised military forces of the Crown 
in @ manner in which possibly, and even 
in certain contingencies probably, this 
House might highly disapprove. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he wished to refer to a point taken 
by the Solicitor General—a point which 
could be met by the simplest addition to 


the clause. The clause ran as follows :— 


“No civil action or proceeding whatse- 
ever shall be commenced or  prose- 
cuted against anyone subject to mili- 


tary discipline for having refused to give 


| assistance in Ireland when required either by 


in Ireland ? 


any Civil Authority or in consequence of any 
civil disturbance.” 
and soon. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s objection would be met by making 
the latter part of the clause read— 

“Not having refused ‘in his military capacity,’ 
to give assistance,” Kc, 
That was what the clause meant beyond 
any possibility of a doubt. The whole 
question that lay at the root of this 
matter was which Executive was to be 
responsible for the movement of troops 
If anything illegal was 
dove in this respect who was to be held 
accountable ? In his opinion, it ought to 
be an Imperial official, who should be 
responsible to the Imperial Government 
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and to that House. So far as he could 
see, there was no clause in the Bill to the 
effect that in disposing of troops the 
Lord Lieutenant should act only on the 
advice of the Imperial Executive. If a 
difficulty arose with the Civil authority 
in Ireland—if the Cork Magistrates 
demanded military assistance to put 
down a disturbance in Cork, and if the 
Belfast Magistrates made a similar de- 
mand for Belfast, who would be held 
responsible for granting or refusing such 
assistance? The question should be 
placed beyond all possibility of doubt in 
the manner he had deseribed. Soldiers 
should not be liable to civil action if they 
could show that they had acted in 
accordance with General Orders laid 
down by responsible Executive Ministers 
in the Imperial Parliament. It appeared 
to him that the clause was one which 
could do no harm to anyone. If the Go- 
vernment, however, found themselves 
unable to accept it, they themselves 
should introduce one giving an indemnity 
to military men who should merely carry 
out the orders of the proper Military 
authority. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, S.) : I 
venture to suggest that, under the Act, 
the Army is placed distinctively outside 
the legislative control of the Irish Legis- 
lature—and I say the Army in the widest 
sense in which that word is used: Volun- 
teers, Militia,andsoforth. It follows from 
that that the Executive authority which 
is to be exercised with reference to the 
Army asa military force is to be exercised 
upon the instructions and the responsi- 
bility of the Imperial Government. To 
the extent to which the Crown and the 
Executive authority is represented in 
Ireland its representative acts. There- 
fore, in that regard, upon that responsi- 
bility and under those instruetions, and, 
as has been before observed with reference 
to other questions which have been 
raised, the truth is that Parliament is re- 
serving to itself under the scheme of this 
Bill the method by which that Executive 
authority shall be exercised, and the re- 
strictions which shall be created. The 
prerogatives of the Crown to be delegated 
to the Viceroy are prerogatives to be 
delegated in a form, upon instructions, and 
after a fashion to be hereafter framed by 
the Imperial Executive, for its action in 
respect to which it is to be responsible to 
this House, who can control the action, 


Mr. Byrne 
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who can modify and change the Com: 
mission, It certainly does seem to me to 
follow, from the new state of things which 
is created by the proposed Bill, that there 
will ‘be a necessary intervention of Im- 
perial authority through the Viceroy 
acting upon Imperial instructions in case 
the military be requisitioned in their 
military capacity by the Civil authority 
in Ireland. It seems to me that there 
flows from the restriction which keeps all 
the military forees under the Executive 
control of the Imperial authority, the view 
that if they are wanted as soldiers to pre- 
serve the peace in Ireland they must be 
requisitioned from the Imperial officer, 
the Viceroy; and the Viceroy, in deter- 
mining whether they are to be given or 
not, must act upon the responsibility and 
the instructions of an Imperial Minister, 
That seems the only solution of the 
question. It may leave the question, 
as it concerns the preservation of the 
peace in certain grave contingencies 
in Ireland, in a position not wholly 
satisfactory, but certainly not from the 
point of view of those who are creating 
these difficulties, but rather from the 
point of view of those who may conceive 
that the time required and the formalities 
necessary before the troops are obtained 
may be too lengthy and complicated. 
That it follows from the proposition that 
the forees are under Imperial control, 
that an Imperial officer under Imperial 
advice is the authority under which the 
forces must be called into the field, 
seems to me to be absolutely clear. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Longford — like that of the Prime 
Minister—will be satisfactory if only it 
is correct. But I do not think the bon. 
Member and the right hon. Gentleman 
have appreciated the point which we are 
endeavouring to put before the House. 
Let us first take the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He has said that by 
Clause 5 of the Bill the Executive power 
of the Queen is to be delegated to the 
Lord Lieutenant by Her Majesty, and 
that the terms of such delegation are to 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 
The Commission will, therefore, contain 
all the powers delegated to the Lord 
Lieutenant as to the control of the mili- 
tary forces. The right hon, Gentleman 
says that the Lord Lieutenant, who will 
be, of course, responsible not only in his 
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own person, but,in regard to the Com- 


mission he has from this House, will have | 


full control over the military forces. I 
will test that by a concrete instance. 
Suppose that, after the passing of Home 
Rule, a disturbance breaks out in Cork. 
In Cork there isa military garrison, The 
Civil authority calls on the commanding 
officer of the military garrison there to 
assist in suppressing the disturbance. I 
assume that, as in this country, the com- 
manding officer will telegraph to head- 
quarters—to the Commander-in-Chief or 
to the Lord Lieutenant. Supposing the 
Lord Lieutenant, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, thinks it is a case in which 
the imilitary power is not required, and 
accordingly telegraphs back informing 
the commanding officer that he is not to 
assist the Civil power, the first question 
I ask the Government is whether, in 
their view, the Military authority can in 
these circumstances refuse to assist the 
Civil power? If the Commander-in- 
Chief himself were in Cork at the time, 
would he refuse to put the military power 
at the disposal of the Civil power? 
Grant that all the powers of the Queen 
had been reserved to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and that the mission of the Lord 
Lieutenant came from this House, but 
suppose that he was in conflict with the 
Civil authority, does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that the Com- 
mander of the military garrison could refuse 
assistance ? If there is anything in the 
argument of the Prime Minister the 
Military authority ought to be able to 
refuse assistance ; otherwise there is no 
security in the Commission or in the 
delegated authority to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Ifthe Lord Lieutenant himself 
is powerless, even after he has received 
our Commission, what is the good of 
appealing to him if by the Common Law 
of the land the Military authority must 
assist the Civil power whether the Lord 
Lieutenant approves of it or not? In 
the second place, I ask whether, sup- 
posing the commanding officer obeys the 
Lord Lieutenant, an action would not lie 
against him for refusing to assist the 
Civil power? Can he legally refuse 


assistance ? Recently the Chief Secretary 
refused the assistance of the police to the 
Civil authority; but when the matter 
came before the Courts, the right hon. 
Gentleman was held to be wrong, and was 
told that he was personally responsible, 
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jand that he might be brought up under 
some form of law and condemned for 
having interfered between the execution 
of the law and the Civil authority. If 
that is so,does not the same law apply to 
the Military authority as to the police ? 
Is not the law the same, whether it affects 
the policeman, the civilian, or the 
soldier ? Are they not all bound to obey 
the Civil authority ? I venture to sub- 
mit that it is only by some such clause 
as that proposed that the Military 
authority can be protected from the con- 
sequence of obeying the orders of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Surely it is absurd 
that we should waste our time in con- 
sidering that Commission of the Lord 
Lieutenant if the Commission is to be 
waste paper from the time it is signed, 
and to have no real authority whatsoever 
—and not to be in itself sufficient to pro- 
tect those who obey it from the ordinary 
process of law. I do hope the Govern- 
ment will give us their view of this case. 
If they think, as I understand they do 
think, that the Military authority ought 
only to be moved with the assent and 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant, will 
they tell us whether or not under this 
Bill that object has been secured, he- 
cause it certainly appears to me, aceord- 
ing to the law laid down by the Solicitor 
General, that it has not been secured. 
*Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBetr - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I am not a lawyer any 
more than the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I am, therefore, little qualified to instruct 
the House on the special legal aspect of 
this ease. The right hon. Gentleman 
has very properly and wisely given a 
conerete instance. He asked what would 
happen if a disturbance broke out in 
Cork and the Civil power called on the 
officer commanding the troops for assist- 
ance. My answer is, precisely the 
same thing as would happen if the dis- 
turbance oceurred at Birmingham. 
Speaking from some study of the 
legal aspect of the question, I wish 
it to be understood that on such an ocea- 
sion the troops act not as troops, but in 
their capacity of armed citizens. It is the 
duty of every citizen to assist in main- 
taining the peace, and it is a handy 
thing, to say the least of it, to be able to 
call out citizens who possess the ad- 
vantage of being armed and trained. That 





is literally, I believe, the legal aspect of 
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the case. In Ireland, under the new 
system, the circumstances wil! be pre- 
cisely the same as they are at present 
both in Ireland and in England. 
The Lord Lieutenant has had full 
powers under the Commission that 
my right hon. Friend has read out, 
so that he has complete authority over 
the troops precisely as the supreme 
Military authority has in this country. 
I am ata loss to imagine where the diffi- 
eulty arises. My right hon. Friend 
imagines all sorts of contingencies 
arising. He has suggested that the 
Civil authority might unreasonably call 
upon the troops for assistance. The 
officer commanding the troops on the spot 
has, of course, a very grave responsibility. 

It has been found to be so in cases 
which have occurred. There was the 
vase of the Bristol riots, and there was 
the more recent case of the collision that 
took place at Six-Mile-Bridge, where, if 
I remember rightly, either one officer 
was charged with two offences or two 
officers were charged each with one 
otfence—the one offence being that he 
did too much, and the other that he did 
too little. It is subject to that un- 
fortunate contingency of responsibility 
that every officer must act, and the 
officer in charge at Cork must take the 
responsibility after the passing of this 
Bill just as he does now. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My right 
hon. Friend has not answered my ques- 
tion. Could the Military authorities, 
whether at Birmingham or Cork, legally 
refuse to obey the orders of the Civil 
authority ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
On their own responsibility, I take it 
that they might. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the subject did not seem to him to get 
clearer as the Debate proceeded, and as 
explanation after explanation was given 
by Members of the Government. The 
Solicitor General had rested his case 
entirely on the duty of the troops as sub- 
jects of the Queen to render assistance 
in their civilian capacity. Since that 
time the Debate had turned on quite a 
different question—namely, the power 
given to the Lord Lieutenant by his 
Commission. For his own part, he was 
certain that some such clause as this was 
required. He hoped that, in view of the 
difficulties that had been suggested in 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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the course of the Debate, the Govern- 
ment, if they did not themselves suggest 
some Amendment to one of the clauses, 
in the event of the new clause being 
rejected, would at least look favourably 
upon Amendments on the subject. 

Masor-Generat GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith) said, he had already 
called the attention of the Government 
to the great necessity there would be to 
be careful in handling the troops in Ire- 
land. He had done so in the best in- 
terests of peace. If a clause like that 
before the House were not adopted, the 
troops would be practically brought 
under the control of the Local Authori- 
ties, and he thought that was very much 
to be deprecated. The Secretary of 
State for War was quite content that the 
officers should be left with the chance of 
a halter on the one side and the chance 
of a bullet on the other. He (General 
Goldsworthy) was not content that the 
officers in Ireland should be left at the 
merey of the local authority, and he 
thought it would be wise if the Govern- 
ment could see their way to accepting 
some clause of the kind proposed, 
amended as suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member for Walthamstow (Mr. 
Byrne). If this Bill passed, the troubles 
of the Government only began ; and un- 
less they took every opportunity to 
protect the military they would find 
themselves in a mess, 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he did not know whether he 
expressed the opinions of any other 
Members, but he was afraid they had 
not quite got to the bottom of this ques- 
tion. He could not help expressing his 
regret that they were not discussing 
this point in Committee, so that they 
might then have had a repetition or a 
completion of the statement made by his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. Campbell-Baunerman). 
He, like his right hon, Friend, would 
take the illustration of Birmingham 
insteal of Cork. Suppose a tumult 
arose in Birmingham, and that the Mayor 
required the officer of troops near the 
town to come to his assistance ; but the 
officer declined to do so. His right hon. 
Friend said he could do so on his own 
responsibility, and must take the con- 
sequences of any action brought against 
him for his refusal. The point which he 
(Mr. Courtney) wished to put, and which 
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was really the point of this question, was 
—Could the responsible officer in question 
be absolved by superior orders from the 
Home Secretary ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : No. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, his right hon, 
Friend said distinctly not ; but that was 
the real question which his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
did not touch. He might say, iv reference 
to the observation of the Home Secre- 
tary, that Todd said that, as faras 
regarded the movements of the Regular 
Army, the Militia, and the Volunteer 
Forces, the authority of the Home Secre- 
tury was superseded in 1854 by that of 
the Secretary of State for War. In the 
cases of riots or tumults the Home Secre- 
tary had the duty of conveying Her 
Majesty’s commands to the officers in 
charge of districts, placing them under 
the control of Magistrates and directing 
them how to act. It followed that the 
Home Secretary would really have the 
power to order an officer in charge of a 
district to disobey a requisition put upon 
him by a Magistrate. Could the Lord 
Lieutenant absolve an officer in command 
of a district by giving him direct 
authority not to obey a requisition from 
the Civil authority? As the Home 
Secretary had not spoken he would, of 
course, have the power of replying 
to him, and he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would inform the House what 
would be the position of the 
Lord Lieutenant in the event of a 
requisition being made to an officer in 
charge of a district to direct that officer 
not to obey the requisition. The Lord 
Lieutenant was at the present time 
directly responsible to the Home Govern- 
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the Secretary of State for War, and 
admitted, for the purposes of his argu- 
ment, that the question would be iden- 
tical, whether it arose at Birmingham to- 
day or in Cork after the passing of this 
Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I said the ques- 
tion would be the same to-day; but I 
pointed out that in the future, when this 
Bill passed, it would not be so. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: My right hon. 
Friend then devoted the whole of his 
speech, except the concluding sentence, 
to the discussion of the question of what 
would be the case to-day, and he has not 
given the House the very faintest 
guidance as to what difference the 
passing of this Bill would make. I 
desire to state, not in any controversial 


spirit, what I conceive to be the position 


under the law as it at present stands, 
and I would express my own opinion 


that the law will not be changed 
in the slightest possible degree by 


the passing of this Bill, and that 
the responsibility of a military force 
for the preservation of the peace when 
called upon by the Civil authority will 


be no greater and no less in Treland 
under this Bill than it is now in this 
country. What is the law ? The 


military, in such cases, do not stand in 


‘any exceptional or differentiated posi- 


tion. When a tumult arises, when the 
peace is threatened, when public order is 
in danger of being disturbed, it is the 
duty of the Civil authority, as it is their 
power, to eall upon all citizens, be they 


‘armed or not, to take their part in pre- 


ment; but what they were anxious to | 


know was what responsibility would 
attach to him in the future under this 
Bill ? 


| of all 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror | 


tue HOME DEPARTMENT 
Asquritru, Fife, E.): The speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin 


(Mr, | 


(Mr. Courtney), L think, clearly shows | 


to the House that, under the guise of de- 
bating a special clause of this Bill, we 
are discussing a question which has no 
special relevance to the future govern- 
ment of Ireland. [Cries of “No!” ) 


Hon. Gentlemen say * No, no!” but that 
was my right hon, Friend’s own position, 
for he accepted the illustration given by | tional Law. 


venting or repressing disorder. I do not 
deny that in one respect the armed citizen 
stands in a different position from the un- 
armed citizen, not because he is subject to 
military discipline, not because he is 
bound to obey superior orders, and least 
because he can shelter himself 
under some extra-legal authority, but 
merely because, by possessing arms and 
belonging toa diseiplined body, he is in 
a better position for discharging the 
duty he is ealled upon to perform than 
an ordinary citizen, [A laugh.) Ido 
not know why that observation should 
one of the hon. 


excite the ridicule of 

Members for Shettield opposite. 1 
am stating what I believe to 
be an elementary, common-place, 
and even a platitude of Constitu- 


Let us suppose this state of 
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things to arise: A tumult is threatened, ; responsibility, with due regard to the 


and the Civil authority calls upon a 
military force to intervene. The ofticer 
in command of that foree takes upon 
himself the responsibility either of obey- 
ing or disobeying the summons addressed 
to him. Does either my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Courtney) or my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) mean to say 
that the responsibility of the military 
authority can in the slightest degree be 
qualified or mitigated by a reference to 
head-quarters ? Not in the least. I 
should say, as one who has had 
some small experience in this matter, that 
it does not matter in the smallest degree 
whether the military officer refers to the 
War Office or the Home Office or the 
Lord Lieutenant, because in the last 
resort the question has to be tried before 
a jury, and the question the Judge 
would leave to the jury would not 
be whether the officer had the shelter- 
ing command of a superior authority, 
but whether, having regard to the sur- 
rounding conditions, he did or did not 
perform the duty which the law casts 
upon every citizen, What difference 
does it make when the authority—from 
which, I admit, he may obtain useful and 
even authoritative advice—is the Home 
Seeretary or the Lord Lieutenant? It 
would not qualify, or add to, or subtract 
from the responsibility which the law 
casts upon him as a citizen, What is 
the principle which we are now asked to 
adopt by the clause, almost, I venture 
to say, for the first time in the history of 
the British Parliament ? It is that we 
are to tuke away the responsibility which 
the law casts upon the military man no less 
than upon the civilian, the responsibility 
of exercising his own judgment, under the 
particular circumstances of the case, for 
the maintenance of the law, and to clothe 
him with an immunity which Parliament 
has always refused to sanction, and to 
allow him to set up the plea in excuse 
for failure or excess of duty that he 
acted under the orders of a superior 
military authority. That is one of the 
most reactionary and un-Constitutional 
proposals that has ever been submitted 
to the House. The Government asks 
the House to leave the law as it now 
stands alike in England and Ireland, 
under which the officer exercises his 
own judgment, subject to his own 
Mr. Asquith 


| particular circumstances of every case, 
|leaving the question when it arises to 
the decision of the Courts of Law. We 
refuse to clothe the military power, either 
in Ireland or in any other part of the 
Empire, with this extra-Constitutional 
safeguard which Parliament has never 
sanctioned and, we trust, never will 
sanction, 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
So many complimentary allusions have 
been made to lawyers in this Debate that 
I should have hesitated to address the 
House; but as there is a difference 
between the Home Secretary and myself 
on the law of the matter, I may be able, 
perhaps, to render some slight assistance. 
I think the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman must have astonished the 
Prime Minister. It is certainly very 
difficult to reconcile the Home Secretary's 
view with that so confidently put forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian, who, I understood, laid 
down that the whole of this matter would 
be in the discretion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. I was very much surprised to hear 
the Home Secretary express the opinion 
that the question had no relevance to the 
Bill before the House, for, in view of the 
alteration that will follow in the govern- 
ment of Ireland if the measure becomes 
law, and in view of the fact that the 
Executive Government of Ireland will 
not be responsible to this House, I think 
it very relevant and important that we 
should understand clearly what the 
position of matters then will be. The 
question we are now considering is 
whether or not it is right that, where a 
military officer or a soldier refuses, in 
pursuance of military orders which have 
been sanctioned by the Secretary for 
War, to obey the Civil authority when 
requested, he is to be subject to trial by 
an Trish jury and to proceedings by an 
Irish Executive. The point which the 
Members of the Government do not seem 
to be able to appreciate is that a military 
ofliver, though acting under the orders of 





the Secretary of State for War, may 
still be liable to proceedings, not where 
there will be the control of the Imperial 
Parliament, but under an Irish Executive, 
the Members of which cannot be called 
to account for their conduct in this 
House. It is not a question of legisla- 
tive interference; it is a question of 
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Executive action. Suppose a riot took 
place in Birmingham. If the Civil 
authority requested the assistance of the 
military, would the officer in charge of 
the soldiers obey or disobey on his own 
responsibility, and thereby incur the 
liability, it may be, of criminal proceed- 
ings ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


He would. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: That is the 
point. He would be liable, it may be, to 
indictment. But the Government do not 
seem to appreciate that in such a case 
we in this House could call in question 
the action of the Secretary of State for 
War or anyone else responsible for the 
orders, whereas we should have no 
control whatever over the action of the 
Irish Executive, if the case occurred in 
Ireland instead of in Birmingham. I 
maintain that the reasons given by the 
Government in opposition to the clause 
are not consistent with themselves. 
When the Government of Ireland is not 
responsible to this House it is not right 
that the conduct of the military men, 
who are obeying orders, should be called 
in question, and that those men should 
be tried by Irish Judges and juries, 
tribunals over which the House of 
Commons has no control, 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, that 
as it was evident the Government did 
not intend to accept the clause, it might be 
useful to point out to the military men in 
whose interest this clause had been pro- 
posed a way which had been suggested by 
that very eminent lawyer the Home Secre- 
tary. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that when a Colonel of a 
regiment was called upon to act he was 
called upon as a citizen. If that be so, 
and if the Mayor of Cork asked the 
Colonel of the regiment there to assist 
him in quelling a disturbance, all the 
Colonel would have to say was, “I am 
summoned as a citizen; I will go as a 
citizen ; I will go as an unarmed citizen 
ought to go; 1 will go in my black coat 
and tall hat; [ will not take my uniform 
or sword with me.” He could thus go, 
but he would have absolutely no right to 
order any other citizen to go with him. 
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He could not compel the men under his 
command to follow him ; they could only 
be foreed to attend by the Mayor giving 
an order to each individual, and the result 
would be an unarmed crowd instead of an 
armed and disciplined force. Now, the 
Government could avoid all risk of that 
by accepting the clause. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Harrow) said, he 
only wished to congratulate tae Home 
Secretary upon the most useful speech he 
had made. When discussing the question 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment they were told there would always 
be the military in Ireland to assert that 
supremacy. They were told the military 
would insure the success and triumph of 
the Imperial Parliament. Now, how- 
ever, the Home Secretary told them the 
military were at the beck and call of the 
Home Rule Government. How could 
the military be a protection of Imperial 
supremacy if it were to be subjected 
to the orders of the Civil Governmeut ? 
What became of Imperial supremacy 
under such circumstances ’ Nothing 
could show more completely the hollow- 
ness of the scores of speeches delivered 
during these Debates thau the speech of 
the Home Secretary. 

Question put. 

The House divided :— Ayes 143 ; 
Noes 172.—(Division List, No. 265.) 


It being Midnight, Further Proceed- 
ing on Consideration, as amended, stood 
adjourned, 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (sScor- 
LAND) BILL. 
Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) asked 


whether the Government rea'ly intended 
tou bring on this Bill ? 


Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
ro THE TREASURY (Mr. Marvonrt- 
BANKS, Berwickshire) : ‘The Government 
certainly intend to pass this Bill during 
the preseut Session, 





Housing of the Working 


ELEMENTARY 
ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(No, 241.) 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”"—(.WVr. Acland.) 


*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) | 9 
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half-time employment had been raised, 
He had no hope of passing these Amend- 
ments on this occasion if his right hon, 
Friend objected. But he wished a specific 
deliverance from the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to whether he agreed with him on 
the point. Probably his right hon, Friend 
agreed with him, only there were certain 
bjections raised in the Education De- 


partment which his right hon. Friend 


id not feel himself quite strong enough 


complained that, owing to the sharp | to overcome. He should, however, like 
manner in whieh his right hon. Friend | jj. right hon. Friend to take the respon- 


the Minister for Education had taken the | , 


ibility of saying in face of the House 


various stages of this Bill, he had not had whether or not he agreed with him and 
. . . . Fr 4 
an opportunity of submitting certain | with the great mass of the teaching pro- 


Amendments desired by the teaching | ¢ 


ession of England on this point? His 


profession. Phe ee nt iD — right hon. Friend had, so far, taken 
Committee stage in the small hours o refuge in silence. Having said so much, 


Thursday night or Friday morning. | | 


1e had no objection to raise to the Bill, 


He had certain important new clauses and would vote for its Third Reading. 


which would not alter the Bill, but which, 
in his judgment and in the judgment of 
the teaching profession, would greatly 
improve the Bill. These new clauses 
were moved out of Order by the Chair, |} 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 


COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Ido not think it would 


uave been in Order for my hon, 


but it was said that they might be moved | peinng te have moved. the proposed 


as Amendments tothe clauses of the Bill. 


Amendments to this Bill. I know the 


. . » F¢ . “ry Vv > } 7 a : ‘4 ° 6 = 
He " vet we é* Bs yrs ~_ bags interest which my hon. Friend has 
ve Ss oO1mts S Ti “] Ss To 3 . . .* . 
eo Byer r. R re , ce a tl Bill taken in this question, and I agree with 

slauses » Report stage. » B: : =f 
ee oe ee ee cee rae wee | him to a large extent. The matter has 
passed through Committee, and straight . 2 , , f 

> pple mf a iny close attention, and as I am sure 
away his right hon. Friend the Minister |) ~ Belend will Poles 
f Education at dhe 000 dna en the my hon, Friend will hot expect me to 
wo I go into general details, I hope the Bill 


Notice Paper, so that it came on on the 
very same day, and it was impossible for 
him in point of time to remodel the 
Amendments so as to bring them on on 
the Report stage. It was the practice 
at the Report stage to give written notice 
of Amendments beforehand, and that 
was impossible ou his part owing to the 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man put down the Bill. Then when the 
Bill came on ov the Report stage there 
was so much noise at the moment in the 
House that he could not hear the Clerk 
at the Table, and it was only by the 
kindness of Mr. Speaker, to whom he 
had appealed, that he got to know that 
the Bill before the House was the School 
Attendance Bill. The Report stage was 
passed, so that again he had no oppor- 
tunity of taking the sense of the House 
on the important questions he had to 
raise. His Amendments proposed to 
facilitate the manner in which children 
might leave school now that the age for 


will now be allowed to pass. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL.—(No. 37.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
that when this Bill came on he was 
induced to allow it to go through at the 
request of the Patronage Secretary to 
the Treasury. The Lords had vow 
riddled the Bill with Amendments, and 
as the promoter of the Bill had objected 
tohis Bill that night, he would see when 
the Lords’ Amendments came on that 
they were fully discussed. 

House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 15th August 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE IMPRISONED ARMENIANS. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether of the 63 Armenian 
Christians now or lately imprisoned at 
Angora 24 are still awaiting their trial, 
while 15 have been sentenced to death, 
and 24 to terms of imprisonment varying 
from 7 to 15 years, and if he can state 
to the House the nature of the charges 
against these persons, and the evidence 
by which such charges have been sup- 
ported ; and whether at Easter of this 
year His Majesty the Sultan promised 
to release all Christian prisoners charged 
with political offences who were not 
political leaders, and if all or what num- 
ber of these 63 persons are so charged 
as being political leaders 7 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 


wick): Of the 24 prisoners referred to 
seven have been liberated ; but we have 
not heard the result of the trial of the 
remainder, An amnesty was granted at 
the end of March to most of the 
Armenians of Marsovan, Cesarea, and 
Guzgat who were suspected of being 
implicated in the posting of the seditious 
placards. Those reserved for trial were 
considered by the Turkish Authorities to 
have been the authors or instigators of 
the placards. 

Mr. H. JOHNSTONE: Can the 
hon, Baronet say if it is the fact that 15 
of these persons have been sentenced 
to death, and 24 to terms of imprison- 
ment varying from seven to 15 years ? 
What was the nature of the charges 
preferred against them, and of the evi- 
dence on which the accusations were 
based ? 

*Sir E. GREY: No, Sir. I think 
the 15 prisoners referred to by the hon. 
Member as having been sentenced to 
death were those as to whom I stated 
some time ago that five had been exe- 
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}euted, and others had had their sen- 
tences changed to terms of imprisonment 
‘ranging from eight to two years. In 
_these cases the Porte has promised to 
| supply the procés verbal to the British 
| Embassy. 
THE OUTDOOR RELIEF QUESTION. 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
‘Government Board whether he has re- 
ceived any, and what, communication 
from the Southam Board of Guardians 
as to the case of James Morrey, of Nap- 
ton; whether he is aware that, since 
the subject was mentioned in the House 
on 21st July, Morrey applied to the 
Board for outdoor relief, and that they 
allowed him 7s. 6d. a week for two 
weeks, and that he is now only receiving 
a few loaves ; whether he is aware that, 
, after being ill for 22 weeks, and receiving 
| outdoor relief for only six weeks, although 
the hospital physician certified that it 
was a case for outdoor relief, Morrey was 
seized with a fit and was senseless for an 
‘hour and apparently dying, and that the 
doctor advised that this was brought on 
through weakness from want of food ; 
whether he is aware that Morrey appealed 
to one of the Guardians for Napton, and 
that the Guardian told him that he must 
go to the Member for the Rugby Division 
for relief; and whether he will make 
strong representations to the Southam 
Board to induce them to support Morrey 
, by outdoor relief, as advised by the 
hospital physician, aud not force him 
into the workhouse ? 
Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) : I am in- 
formed by the Guardians of the Southam 
Union that on the 25th of last month 
James Morrey attended before them, and 
that an order was given for his admission 
to the workhouse. He refused the crder, 
and the relieving officer who visited him 
on the following day, in the exercise of 
his discretionary power, gave tickets for 
| necessaries to the value of 7s. 10d. On the 
}2nd August Morrey was again relieved 
| with necessaries to the value of 7s. 7d. On 
‘the 8th August the Guardians, having 
|further considered the case, passed a 
resolution to the effect that the order for 
'the workhouse should be continued, as 

they considered that Morrey would have 

a better chance of recovery if regularly 


L 
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treated in the workhouse. The relieving 
officer was at the same time instructed to 
give bread not exceeding seven loaves 
per week in case he considered it neces- 
sary. No application was made by 
Morrey for relief between the 30th May 
and the 20th July. The Guardians state 
that they are not aware that he was 
seized with a fit, nor any of the cireum- 
stances alleged in connection with it. 
They also say they are not aware of any 
appeal by Morrey to one of the Guardians 
for Napton. If, however, it is correct 
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that any Guardian told any applicant | 


for relief that he must go to the 
Member for the Rugby Division for such 


relief, I think such a reply was a most | 


improper one. 


As I have already stated | 


with regard to this case, it is entirely in | 
the discretion of the Guardians whether | 


they will give indoor or outdoor relief. 
The Local Government Board are ex- 
pressly precluded by Statute from giving 
any directions in the case. 


OVERCROWDING THE THAMES 
STEAMERS, 

Cartrain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
heg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the only 
means taken by the Victoria Steamboat 


Association to give publicity to the | 


regulation limiting the number of their 
passengers is to hang up the certificate 
in au obscure corner of the cabin ; whe- 
ther he is also aware that each ticket 
issued by them contains the following 
notice :—“ The Association are not 
responsible for injury or loss of life to 
passengers travelling by their boats, from 
whatever cause;” and 
Board of Trade will consider the means 
of securing the safety and comfort of 
assengers 7 


Tue PRESIDENT or tune BOARD 


whether the | 


or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, | 


Brightside) : My officers report that the 
passenger traffic of cach of the vessels of 
the Association referred to by the hon. 
Member is put up in some conspicuous 
part of the ship, as required by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act. In no instance, in 
their opinion, has it been hung up “ in an 
obseure corner of the cabin.” The 
tickets issued by the Association do, I 
understand, contain a notice in the terms 


quoted in the question ; but whether such | 
a notice has any legal validity is a ques- | 


tion upon which I am not prepared to 


Mr. H. H Fowler 


| 
| 
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express any opinion. The safety of 
passengers is provided for by careful 
survey in each case before a certificate 
is granted ; but, as I have already stated, 
the question of comfort, as distinct from 
safety, is not one in which the Board of 
Trade have power to interfere. 

Carrais DONELAN : Is there any- 
thing shown on deck which gives the 
number of passengers allowed on board ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No. This in- 
formation is usually exhibited in the 
saloon, and in the cabins ; not on deck. 

Cartain DONELAN: Is it put in a 
conspicuous place ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am informed 
that it is shown in a manner required by 
the Merchant Shipping Act. 

WITU. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairswhy the town of Witu 
was attacked by a force landed from Her 
Majesty’s ships, and a number of persons 
killed 

*Sir E. GREY: The town of Witu 
has not been attacked, but a fortified 
stronghold named Panwani, where a 
Chief named Fumo Omari had established 
himself with a band of robbers. He was 
understood to have accepted the terms 
offered him by Mr. Rodd, the acting 
Consul General, but treacherously fired 
on the escort which had been landed 
from the ships. It therefore became 
necessary to take the position by storm, 
which was done with great gallantry by 
the Naval Brigade, assisted by Soudanese 
and Zanzibar troops. 


THE TAFF VALLEY RAILWAY 
ACCIDENT. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether, having 
regard to the statements made by 
some of the survivors of the lament- 
able accident on the Taff Vale Railway 
on the 12th August, the Inspector sent 
down will pay specific attention at the 
Board of Trade inquiry to the question 
of how far the carriage doors were 
locked, and whether this had any bearing 
on the magnitude of the disaster ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir ; Major 
Marindin’s attention has been specially 
directed to this point. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL rv. NON-ECCLE- 
SLASTICAL CHARITIES, 


Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board how it is proposed, in 
the event of the Local Government 
Bill passing into law, to discriminate be- 
tween Ecclesiastical and non-Ecclesias- 
tical Charities ; who is to decide any case 
of dispute on such a matter ; and whether 
he will consider the advisability of ap- 
pointing a Commission, as was done in 
the case of the City Parochial Charities 
Act, to inquire into this difficult question ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is no 
discrimination in the interpretation of the 
law; but I quite appreciate the point 
raised by the hon. Member, and will con- 
sider his suggestion. 


QUEEN'S CONSENT TO PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George's) ; I beg toask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether his attention has 
been directed to the recent practice of 
the Treasury in giving notice at the 
Private Bill Office that the Queen's 
Consent is required to Private Bills which 
do not involve any taking of or inter- 
ference with property of the Crown, but 
in which one of the Government Depart- 
ments desires the insertion of some clause 
involving obligations oa the promoters 
which the promoters deem unreasonable, 
and wish to submit to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill; and whether the 
Government Departments are within 
their right in refusing to submit such 
questions to the decision of Seleet Com- 
mittees on the Bills, and in claiming to 
veto the further progress of a Bill passed 
by a Select Committee, except) upon 
terms dictated by themselves ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
By Constitutional practice Bills dealing 
with the property of the Crown and the 
Public Revenue, effect 
national property, require the consent of 
the Crown—that is, of the responsible 
Government. This, however, is a power 
which ought not to be arbitrarily exer- 
cised, interfering unnecessarily with use- 
ful measures. Such consent ought not to 
be withheld except on substantial grounds; 
and, if any case should arise in which it 


which are in 
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is alleged that this power is abused, I 
will take care that the | circumstances 
shall be carefully examined. 


Wolmer Forest. 


THE POLICE AND SANITARY COM- 
MITTEE, 


Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
has considered the Report of the Police 
and Sanitary Committee ; if so, whether 
he is in a position to state what view the 
Government take of the proposals con- 
tained therein ? 


Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Is the right hon. 


Gentleman aware that there is a great 
difference of opinion upon this subject, 
that some of the great Corporations have 
taken up the case of Leeds which was 
before the Committee this year, and are 
likely to make representations on the 
subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) : Yes, Sir; the ques- 
tion is receiving careful consideration. I 
am not yet in a position to announce the 
views of the Government. 


GRAZING RIGHTS IN WOLMER FOREST, 
Mr. WICKHAM (Hants, Peters- 


fiell) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he is aware that notice 
has been given by the War Department 
to the occupiers of certain grazing rights 
on part of Wolmer Forest that such 
occupations will not be renewed after 
next Michaelmas; and, if so, if he will 
tuke into consideration the great loss and 
hardship which will be suffered by many 


| poor persons by the withdrawal of rights 





| which they have enjoyed for many years 
past ? 


*Turt SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsetr - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : In consequence of the 
absence of fences, and consequent danger 
of cattle straying, it became necessary to 
resume a letting in Wolmer Forest, and 
a week's notice, in accordance with the 
terms in the agreement, was given to the 
tenant. The tenant represented that it 
would cause inconvenience, and requested 
to be allowed to continue the tenancy to 
Michaelmas. Permission to do so was at 


once given. 
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Mr. WICKHAM : But does not this 
tenant represent dozens of smaller 


tenants ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I believe he sub-lets, but they are only | 
tenants under him. 


H.M.S. “ ASSISTANCE.” 

Captain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether he has had satisfactory 
assurances from the Admiralty regarding 
the conveyance of troops in H.M.S. 
Assistance in respect to overcrowding ; 
and whether, in future, ample accommo- 
dation will be provided for the men, 
women, and children, especially during 
the winter months ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It has been arranged, as regards winter 
transports in the Assistance, that the 
number of troops to be carried shall be | 
reduced, and the voyages made as short 
as possible, and wherever practicable 
shall be by day only. 





THE “ DROPMORE PAPERS.” 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will endeavour to get oe 
second volume of the Dropmore Papers, 
which are issued by the Historical | 
Manuscripts Commission, published, if | 
possible, in time for the Third Reading | 
of the Government of Ireland Bill, con- | 
taining, as these documents do, valuable 
matter concerning Grattan’s Parliament? | 

*The SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham): | 
I am informed that the materials for the 
second volume, though collected, have 
not yet gone to press; and in view of the 
necessity for careful revision of the 
proofs, I fear that there is no possibility | 
of meeting the hon. Member’s wishes. 

Mr. THORNTON: Can the right | 
hon. Gentleman promise these Papers 
before the Irish Government Bill comes 
back to this House ? 

Sin J. T. HIBBERT: I am afraid it 
is impossible for me to give any such 
undertaking. 





IRISH LORDS LIEUTENANT AND 
CUSTOS ROTULORUM. | 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Lords | 
Lieutenant of counties will, if the Home 
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Rule Bill becomes law, be appointed by 
the Crown or by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and in the latter case whether 
on the advice of the Irish Executive or 
how otherwise ; and whether in Ireland 
as in England the Lord Lieutenant of a 
county is essentially a military officer, 
discharging Civil functions in virtue of 
the separate office of Custos Rotulorum ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mor ey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The Lieutenants of counties 
in Ireland will continue, as at present, to 
be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
subject to any direction of Her Majesty. 
The reply to the inquiry in the second 
paragraph is an affirmative. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then the custos 
rotulorum will be appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant acting on the advice of the 
Irish Executive, while the Lords Lieu- 
tenant will be appointed as the Represen- 
tatives of Her Majesty not on the advice 
of the Irish Executive ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I said the answer 


to the question on the Paper was in the 


| affirmative—that is, the Lord Lieutenant 


is an essentially military officer dis- 
charging Civil functions. The appoint- 
ments are to be made under the Bill 
exactly as they are now made, 

Mr. HANBURY: Do I understand 
that these military cfticers will be ap- 
pointed on the advice of the Irish 
Executive 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I said exactly 
the contrary. I believe the Lords 
Lieutenant of counties in Ireland will 
continue, as at present, to be appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


RESPITE OF AN ESSEX MURDERER. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, in view of 
the fact that the confession of Davies 


/ exonerates his brother Richard Davies to 


some extent from the crime of the 
murder of Sergeant Eves in Essex, he 
will consider whether the clemency of 
the Crown can be extended to Richard 
Davies, now under sentence of death ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: I have carefully 
weighed all the circumstances connected 
with this case, with the result that I 
have felt myself justified in advising 
that the execution of the capital sen- 
tence on Richard Davies be respited, 
with the view to its commutation to 
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penal servitude for life. In the case of 
John Davies the law must take its 
course. 


CUSTOMS WAREHOUSE ACCOUNTS. 
Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 


I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether a system of warehouse ac- 
counts common to the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Departments was adopted 
with the approval of the Treasury in 
1885, and whether the Treasury then 
ordered that no change should take place 
in this system without the joint approval 
of the respective Revenue Boards ; 
whether this system of book-keeping has 
worked satisfactorily in the Inland 
Revenue Department ; and whether the 
proposed alterations, involving the aboli- 
tion of warehouse ledgers and the reduc- 
tion of the checks against fraud in the 
Customs Outdoor Department, have been 
submitted to the Inland Revenue Board 
for approval ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The statement 
in the first paragraph is substantially 
correct, and the system of book-keeping 
has worked satisfactorily in the Inland 
Revenue Departmeat. The changes in 
the Customs system were made with the 
full approval of the Treasury, and were 
notified to the Board of Inland Revenue. 
They were made on competent advice 
with the object not of reducing, but of 
strengthening the checks against fraud. 


SUNDAY ELECTIONS, 


Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Attorney General if there 
is any provision in the Ballot Act which 
prevents an ordinary Parliamentary Elee- 
tion from taking place on a Sunday ; 
and, if so, which section ? 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigsy, Forfar): As the hon. Member 
has probably ascertained, there is no 
section in the Ballot Act which expressly 
provides that elections shall not be held 
on a Sunday, but if such an enactment 
was required it is to be implied from the 
terms of Section 56 of the First Schedule 
to the Act. 


Sir T. LEA: But would that hold 
good as a legal preventative ? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Does not the section provide that in the 
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reckoning of time Sunday is not to 
count ? Is not that sufficient ? 


[These questions were not answered. ] 


SUGGESTED EXPORT DUTY ON COAL. 

Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, having in view 
the loss and suffering caused to the in- 
dustrial classes by the increased price of 
coal caused by the strikes among coal 
miners, Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the advisability of imposing an 
Export Duty on coal during the period of 
the strike, with a view to keeping the 
price of coal at a moderate level ¢ 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : Even if the 
Government desired to take such a step 
they are not at liberty to do so, and it 
would be against the public interest to 
give effect to the suggestion. Besides, 
this country was under Treaty obliga- 
tion with-Germany not to impose an Ex- 
port Duty. 


THE WELSH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
May I ask whether it is correctly stated 
in the newspapers that the Welsh Sus- 
pensory Bill has been abandoned this 
year ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Iam not 
aware of any statement in the newspapers 
on the subject, nor is there any justifica- 
tion for the report. 


THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION— 
THE AWARD, 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Can 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, or the Prime Minister, give the 
House any information with respect to 
the statements inthe evening newspapers 
as to the award in the Behring Straits 
ease ? Is the account published sub- 
stantially correct ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : We have 
an intimation of the result of the inquiry, 
but it is in the nature of a private and 
not of an official telegram. I have no 
objection, however, to communicate the 
substance of it. Speaking generally, 
and with partial exceptions, the award is 
entirely satisfactory to the British in- 
terest. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 428.) 


CONSIDERATION, [SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 


Bill, as amended, further considered. 


*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) moved 
the following new clause :-— 

“Upon an Address cf both Houses of Parlia- 
ment representing to Her Majesty that any Act 
passel by the Irish Legislature is, in their 
opinion, in contravention of Section 3 or Section 
4 of this Act, or is in excess of any powers 
conferred by this Act, or ought for any reason 
to be suspended or repealed wholly or in part, 
Her Majesty may suspend such Act either abso- 
lutely or temporarily, and either in whole or in 
part.” 

He said, in proposing the Second Read- 
ing of this new clause, there were no 
fewer than 12 sections of the Bill, 
besides six or seven sub-sections, naming 
subjects on which the Irish Parlia- 
ment could or could not legislate. 
Sections 3 and 4, after giving a list of 
the prohibited subjects, declared that 
if the Legislature did pass a law affect- 
ing any of them such law should be void. 
In Clause 2 there was a general power, 
with the limitation that any laws passed 
must relate exclusively to Ireland. But 
there was not, from the beginning to the 
end of the Bill, any provision against 
evils that might arise or mischiefs that 
might be done supposing the Irish Legis- 
lature chose not to recognise those 
declarations, or passed laws which they 
reasonably thought came within the 
purview of the Act, although we held 
that they did not. Certainly Clause 20 
gave power, in the event of the Secretary 
of State thinking an Act to be ultra 
vires, to certify that opinion to the Privy 
Council as a preliminary to securing a 
judicial opinion from that Body on the 


construction of the present Bill; but 
there were points other than the 
mere construction of the law likely 


to arise, and it might be that this House, 
and the other House, might consider 
that whatever the construction placed, 
the Irish law was passed contrary to the 
intention of the Imperial Parliament. 
The law which he proposed to enact 
applied to three sets of cases—(1) where 
the general power conferred by the Act 
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to make 'aws for the government of Ire- 
land should have been exceeded ; (2) 
where laws were passed in specifie con- 
travention of any of those subjects which 
were categorised in Sections 3 or 4; 
and (3) where any law which for any 
reason in the opinion of Parliament 
might be considered so dangerous or 
so mischievous or not to have come within 
the provisions contemplated by the Bill 
that it should be suspended or repealed ; 
and in regard to the third set he would 
point to the enormously wide range of 
subjects to which the Bill extended. It 
provided nothing less than a new Con- 
stitution for what had been called by 
some a separate Kingdom and Nationality, 
and that Constitution was supposed to 
last for all time. At any rate, it was to 
be a permanent law, and it would not be 
denied by any Member of the Govern- 
ment, or any one of their supporters, that 
there must arise in the future many cases 
which have not been, and could not have 
been, foreseen. The Prime Minister, with 
all his enormous talents, would not argue 
that the Bill covered every case that 
could possibly arise. He once said it 
passed the wit of man to find words 
which would do that, yet he had at- 
tempted the gigantic task of defining in 
words what it should be in the province 
of the Irish Legislature to pass laws 
upon, Surely he would recognise that 
he was fallible, and that it was pro- 
bable that, in the lives of nations as 
of men, circumstances might arise which 
might not come under any specifica- 
tion now made, and, therefore, could 
not be dealt with under the general 
powers of the Act, and which ought not 
to be made merely the subject of judicial 
pronouncement simply on the point of 
the construction of the Act. It might be 
said that this power was not necessary, 
because there was a right given to go to 
the Privy Council ; but this right was 
not only expensive and not open, con- 
sequently, to the poorer subjects of the 
Crown, but it took time to enforce it, 
and the mischief might meanwhile be 
going on under the supposed void law. 
They could not expect the Irish Legisla- 
ture to admit that any law passed 
was void ; they would, of course, insist 
that it was good and valid, and the Irish 
Executive would enforce it until it was 
proved by judicial decision te be other- 
wise. Hence mischief of an irremediable 
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character might be done before the 


decision of the Privy Council could be 
obtained, and no remedy was provided 
for that mischief. There was no pro- 
vision in the Bill by which the Govern- 
ment reserved power to deal with or to 
prevent mischief of this character. It 
might be said that—the supremacy of this 
Parliament having been reserved—it 
would be competent for ‘this House to 
join with the other House in passing a 
Bill to remedy the defective Irish law. 
That would not, however, meet a case of 
abuse of power, or some mischief which 
required prompt and immediate remedy. 
The process he proposed in the new 
clause required merely that the two 
Houses should pass a Resolution which, 
on being sent to Her Majesty, would 
afford au efficient, immediate, and prompt 
remedy, and would avoid all the delays 


Bill 


attendant on getting a through 
the two Houses of Parliament. He 


hoped the House would accept the clause 

Clause (Suspension of Irish Act on 
Address from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, )—( Mr, Kimber,)—brought up, aud 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 


SURY (Mr. E. GuLapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I confess I did not 
expect to be called upon to discuss a clause 
of this nature ; but, by stating in a few 
minutes the objections of the Govern- 
ment, I shall say quite as much as the 
merits of the clause warrant. The 
objections are these: The clause deals 
with Acts of the Irish Parliament which 
are ultra vires. The Bill provides care- 
fully-adjusted judicial procedure of the 
most impartial character, and the highest 
authority to dispose of all these cases, 
The hon, Member proposes to take away 
these cases from that Judicial authority 
and to adopt a process which is in the 
highest degree summary ; he proposes to 
hand them over to this Parliament, so 
that a political vote given on some one 
oceasion in this House of Parliament, 
and still more easily in the other House 
of Parliament, is to take the place of 
the Judicial Committee, and is absolutely 
to cancel what the Irish Legislature has 
enacted in the form required by the Bill. 
But what follows is still more extra- 
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ordinary. If a majority of the House of 
Lords disapproves of an Irish Act which 
has been passed in due form, and on 
which the Irish Legislature may have 
spent—I will not say 80 or 90 days, 
but some ample period, and if the poli- 
tical majorities in the two Houses of the 
British Parliament happen to be of the 
same way of thinking, then by a single 
vote it will be possible totally to quash 
and cancel such legislative Act, although 
it has passed through the two Houses of 
the Irish Legislature and has been 
assented to by the Viceroy in the name 
of Her Majesty, upon the responsibility 
of his position as the Representative of 
Her Majesty. That appears to me to 
be a proposal which will not commend 
itself to any very considerable number of 
Members in this House. The m 
proposal is that, upon the strength of : 

single vote, not only may an Act of ‘es 
Irish Parliament be quashed “aun 
celled, but any part of it which the Go- 
vernment of the day may think fit to 
quash and cancel may be separated from 
the rest and may so dealt with, and 
the rest may be left to take effect as a 
law of the Irish Legislature. Such is 
the degree to which the hon. Member 
has perverted the fertility of his ingenuity 


and 


he 


that I doubt whether the hon. Member 
or any other gentleman ean carry it 


further. The power to select any portion 
of the law to take effect and to cancel 
the rest of the law is a power in many 
cases to turn the law absolutely inside 
out and to make it, by a partic al enact- 
ment, produce effects precisely the reverse 
of that which was intended. We object 
to the substitution of a political majority 
for the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ; we do aot think there should be 
power to quash by one single vote the 
well-considered Legislative Act of the 
two Houses of the Irish Parliament, and 
we do not think there should be such a 
power of selection and of cancelling part 
of an Act would be tantamount to 
allowing to operate as part of Irish 
law passed by the Irish Legislature a 
portion of an Act so manipulated as to 
give effect to precisely the reverse of 
what was intended, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 


E.): If my hon, Friend has been driven 


as 


the 


to make proposals which were open to 
objection, as no doubt they are, the fault 
lay, m 


not with him, but with the Govern- 
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ment—[Mr. W. E. Grapstone: Of 
course ]—who have upon this all-important 
question of the veto upon the Irish Acts 
refused at any single period of the dis- 
cussion, so far as I recollect, either to 
answer the arguments of the Opposition 
or to make such alterations in the Bill 
as would meet their objections. I do not, 
however, wish to dwell upon this beyond 
saying that we havea right to bring for- 
ward any proposals we desire to improve 
the Bill. There is no doubt that the 
power of the veto as it stands in the Bill 
is eminently unsatisfactory, and un- 
doubtedly the power of the Privy 
Council could not be exercised at periods 
and on occasions when its judicial 
authority would be most valuable. Un- 
questionably, asthe Bill stands at present, 
an Act might be passed by the Irish 


Legislature, assented to by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and enforced for years. 


Gross injustice might be done under it, 
and yet, until some private suit was 
brought before the Privy Council, the 
question of its injustice could not be de- 


cided. Moreover, the Privy Council 
would be precluded, and rightly pre- 


cluded, from dealing with the question 
of policy at all. It is said that it will 
be the duty of the Lord Lieutenant, in 
giving or withholding his veto, to 
exercise his discretion, on the advice of 
British Ministers, as to the policy and 
legality of the Act to which he is called 
upon to give his assent. Yes; but the 
Lord Lieutenant is to give his assent 
to these Acts before they are enforced. 
But when he is asked to give his veto he 
can only prophesy and conjecture as to 
what the effect of the legislation will be. 
If the Government had not turned an 
absolutely deaf ear to our suggestion, but 
had agreed to adopt the colonial method 
by which the veto might be used after an 
interval, my hon. and learned Friend would, 
IT admit, have had no prima facie case for 
dealing with this question. The Go- 
vernment have, however, refused to accept 
the Amendment; and it is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise that the hon. Member, 
deeply conscious of the absurd position 
in which the question has been left by 
the Government, should have brought 
forward his proposal. I admit that some 


of the criticisms of the Prime Minister 
are well founded, and I therefore suggest 
to my hon. Friend that he should not 
press his Amendment to a Division, but 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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that he should consider whether he can- 
not bring forward at a later stage some 
other Amendment to carry out his un- 
doubtedly worthy object. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I have no doubt the hon, 
Member will take the advice that has 
been tendered to him. But I must say that 
the point to which he has called atten- 
tion deserves a little more consideration 
than it has at present received. [Zronical 
Nationalist cheers.) 1 am glad to find 
that hon. Members opposite agree with 
me as to its importance. They will, no 
doubt, take part in the discussion—[Mr, 
W. E. Giapstone: Hear, hear! ] 
—in some other than a purely inarticulate 
way. I am, at any rate, not to be de- 
barred from discussing this matter by the 
ironical cheers of hon. Members, even 
when they are sustained by my right hon, 
Friend the Prime Minister. I do not 
think the answer of the Prime Minister 
is altogether conclusive. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to lay great stress 
upon the fact that under this Amend- 
ment there will be substituted for the 
proceeding of a judicial tribunal what 
he has called a political vote in the 
Houses of Parliament. But that exists 
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under the Bill at present. Supposing 
that, after the Bill passes, the Irish 


Legislature are to devote the 90 days of 
which my right hon. Friend has spoken 
to the passing of a measure which, the 
Lord Lieutenant is advised by the British 
Government, is ultra vires, what would 
happen ? Why, according to the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Prime Minister 
himself, the Lord Lieutenant will veto 
that Bill. What is that veto? Not, 
indeed, a political vote of the House of 
Commons, but a political vote of a 
Ministry representing, perhaps, a very 
small majority of the House of Commons, 
I must say that seems to me a much 
stronger case; and if it be right to give 
this power to the Lord Lieutenant, re- 
presenting the Government, I cannot 
conceive why the right hon, Gentleman 
should be so indignant when my hon, 
Friend proposes to give similar power to 
the House of Commons as a _ whole. 
Then the right hon, Gentleman refers to 
the words “ wholly or in part” ; and he 
seems to think that they make the pro- 
posal more objectionable than it would 
otherwise be. I suppose the words were 
introduced by way of qualification 
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*Mr. KIMBER: I took them from 
Clause 20. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That is 
a better illustration than I was going to 
offer. There may be many cases in 
which an Act of the Irish Legislature, on 
the whole a useful Act, which it is quite 
right to propose and pass, may contain a 
clause or a section which is illegal and 
ultra vires. Under the Bill as it stands, 
it would be necessary to veto the whole 
of the Bill in order to deal with one 
irregular clause or section. I should 
have thought it would be a convenient 
thing that power should be given to deal 
with a section objected to, while leaving 
the whole of the rest of the Bill un- 
touched. But the question I wanted 
to call attention to is this — Do 
not the Government see that, in the 
event of a Bill having passed which is 
ultra vires, it is desirable that it should 
be rendered innocuous with as little delay 
as possible ? It is really a serious diffi- 
culty. I am sorry the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Bryce) is not here, for he would 
correct me if I am wrong. But I be- 
lieve this is a difficulty which has given 
rise to serious trouble in the United 
States, where there is not the same sharp 
division of political opinion as in this 
country. But, even there, there have 
been cases in which an illegal Act has 
practically been operative for a consider- 
able period after it has been decided to 
be illegal. There is the case of Vir- 


ginia. The point arose in con- 
nection with a loan issued by the 


State of Virginia, the coupons being 
made receivable in lieu of taxes. 
For some reason or another the State of 
Virginia afterwards passed an Act de- 
claring that the coupons would not be 
receivable, and the Supreme Court 
decided after a considerable interval that 
the State was wrong, and that the 
coupons must be received. But, in the 
meantime, the Legislature of Virginia 
passed another Act practically to the 
same effect, and by the time that the 
first Act was declared illegal the second 
Act came into foree. They went on re- 
peating that course for a considerable 
time; Ido not know for how long, but 
I believe for some years. The coupons 


were not receivable for taxes, in spite of 
the decision of the Supreme Court. A 
similar case might easily occur in con- 
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nection with the Irish Legislature ; and 
the hon. Member is not to blame for at- 
tempting to devise some system by which, 
in the event of recalcitrancy such as that 
shown by the State of Virginia, the Irish 
Legislature might be speedily brought to 
book. 

Mr. SEXTON: I cannot admit that 
the case of the State of Virginia applies 
to the proposal before the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman says, with regard 
to certain Acts passed by the State of 
Virginia, that they were brought before 
the Supreme Court and declared void, and 
that the State of Virginia did not thereby 
recognise certain coupons. The right 
hon. Gentleman leaves entirely out of 
view the fact that the Congress of the 
United States had no power to legislate 
for the State of Virginia in the matter 
that formed the subject of the judgments. 
That makes the case entirely inapplicable 
to this Debate, because by Clause 30 of 
the Bill, after the Home Rule system has 
come into force in Ireland, this Parlia- 
ment will have the power to pass over- 
ruling Acts, and any Act passed by this 
Parliament for Ireland after the establish- 
ment of the Home Rule system cannot 
even be altered by the Irish Legislature ; 
and, therefore, it will be apparent to the 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr, J. Chamber- 
lain) that he has misled the House, 
perhaps having previously misled him- 
self. If any Act of the Irish Legislature 
were found to be inexpedient it would be 
open to this Parliament to pass a Bill 
nullifying the measure, which Bill, having 
been passed into law, could not be 
altered by the Irish Legislature; and, 
therefore, such a state of things as that 
which prevailed in Virginia could not 
arise in Ireland. I listened to the very 
weak apology made by the Leader of 
the Opposition for this Amendment. He 
says the power of veto is not satisfactory. 
Why is the power of veto not satis- 
factory ? Because, he says, under this 
Constitution a period is not allowed to 
elapse after the passing of a Bill within 
which the question could be considered 
whether or not the veto should be 
applied. Surely, in the case of a 
country within four hours’ sail of 
your shores, and seeing that the 
legislative proceedings would be reported 
in your Press, it is absurd to suggest that 
the time that will elapse in the passage 
of a Bill, especially of a contentious Bill, 
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will not be sufficient to enable you to 
become absolutely familiar with all its 
provisions and all its effects, and that 
you will not be in a position to say 
whether or not the veto should be applied 
at the time of its passing. The first part 
of this Amendment proposes, for the first 
time in your Parliamentary history, to 
make the interpretation of Statutes a 
Parliamentary and not a judicial function. 
Hon. Members suggest that this Imperial 
Parliament should take up the function 
of determining whether or not an Irish 
Act is beyond the powers of the Organic 
Statute. The absurd effects of such an 
arrangement as that have been pointed out 
already ; but I may add that it might 
lead to conflict between Parliament 
and the Judicial Authorities, because, 
notwithstanding this Amendment, if it 
were adopted, the question whether an 
Irish Act was ultra vires or not might 
come before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council ; and at the very time 
that the two Houses passed an Act de- 
elaring it ultra vires, the Judicial Com- 
mittee might come to a decision that the 
Act was within the powers of the Irish 
Parliameut. How absurd would be such 
a consequence! With regard to the 
second part of the Amendment, the sug- 
gestion is that the due process of legisla- 
tion of the Irish Parliament ought to be 
overcome by a simple Resolution of this 
and the other House. Of that I can only 
say it is a proposal, after a lapse of 400 
years, to re-enact the Law of Poynings 
in a much more offensive and unjust 
form. That law, which was passed in 
1494 at Drogheda, provided that the 
Irish Houses should not proceed with 
any Bill unless the heads of the Bill had 
first been submitted to an English au- 
thority, and they had been approved of, 
Such parts of the heads of the Bill which 
the English authorities struck out could 
not be proceeded with. The Law of 
Poynings had this advantage—that the 
Trish Houses knew how far they might 
proceed, They knew that the heads of a 
Bill struck out by the English authorities 
could not be proeceded with. and that they 
must limit the heads to those approved 
of by England. But what is this pro- 
posal ? It is that after the two Houses 
have taken all the trouble of going 
through and discussing a Bill, that then 
the Law of Poynings shall come into 
operation, and such parts of a Bill passed 
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by the two Irish Houses as are not agree- 
able to the political Party that for the 
time dominated in England shall be 
struck out. Therefore, the difference be- 
tween the Law of Poynings and the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman is this— 
that ihe Law of Poynings gave us warn- 
ing as to how far we might proceed ; but 
this Amendment proposes that, after we 
have exerted ourselves by a laborious 
course of legislation to pass a particular 
Act, this House and the other House 
may, by a single Resolution, strike out 
such parts of the Billas they disapprove 
of. It is a curious thing that when we 
are engaged in setting up an Irish Con- 
stitution a Tory Member should make a 
proposal more offensive and more in- 
jurious than that law which has been 
considered the most detestable of your 
Statutes in Ireland for the last 400 years, 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid.) said, he did not think there could 
be anything more contrary to each other 
than the veto of Poynings Act and the 
veto of his hon. Friend. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had 
reminded the House, the supremacy which 
the Government was giving throughout 
the Bill was a supremacy subject to a 
Party vote in the House of Commons. 
Unionists were of opinion that the 
supremacy should be exercised by legisla- 
tion, and that the protection of a chance 
vote by which a majority might be 
turned out was not a sufficient pro- 
tection. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.) thought 
nothing could be more important than to 
recognise the fact that, as stated by the 
Prime Minister, 99 cases of ultra vires 
legislation out of 100 it would be found 
convenient to leave to be disposed of by 
the Courts. Many Acts, useful in 
themselves, might contain per incuriam 
slight provisions transcending the power 
of the Legislature ; but, as a rule, such 
provisions were utterly innocuous. They 
had no force, inasmuch as they were 
beyond the power of the Legislature, and 
they were also otherwise innocuous, while 
the Act itself would probably have many 
virtues, and the provisions he spoke of 
would be found in due course to be 
waste paper, as they really were. He 
quite admitted that there might be 
cases even of excess in which the power 
of the veto might be exercised. For 
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instance, there might be cases in which 
some immediate effect might be accom- 
plished by legislation being placed upon 
the Statute Book, giving apparent 
Executive authority to the Government 
of the country, and there might be cases in 
which legislation might be in gross con- 
tempt of the Constitutional Act, and in 
flagrant abuse of the power of the power 
of the Legislature. Such a case would 
arise if the Legislature were to attempt 
to alter the succession to the Throne, or 
to create a Standing Army. One could 
understand that such a flagrant attempt 
to defy the fundamental law might be 
met by the use of the veto. But, 
generally speaking, the Constitution 
would be best, and most peacefully, and 
usefully worked, by leaving ses of 
ultra vires to the tribunals with resort 
to the Judicial Committee. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The next clause, 
standing in the name of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Kimber) (Disqualification of 
persons found guilty of conspiracy), is, 
I think, out of Order, and was so ruled 
in Committee. 

*Mr. KIMBER said, he did not under- 
stand it had been ruled out in Committee, 
and he wished to know whether it would 
be in Order if he left out the specific 
reference to the Commission and made it 
general ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The objections I 
have to the clause are that it is ipso facto 
legislation—that it is a disqualifying 
section sought to be introduced into a 
Bill which contains no other disqualifica- 
tion, and that it would require an In- 
struction to make it in Order. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) moved the following Clause :— 
(Civil process against persons resident in 
Great Britain.) 

“From and after the appointed day no writ 
of sutnmons nor other civil process shall issue 
from any court in Ireland for service or sub- 
stituted service outside of the jurisdiction of 
such court upon any person domiciled or 
ordinarily resident in England or Scotland.” 
Hesaid, that the general rule which guided 
the procedure in reference to the issue of 
writs of summons or other Civil process 
from any Court in Ireland for service 
outside the jurisdiction of such Court on 
persons domiciled or ordinarily resident in 
England or Scotland was the old legal 
maxim to the effect that the plaintiff 
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must sue in the country in which the 
defendant was domiciled or habitually 
resident. Until within a comparatively 
recent period, the rule had been absolute 
and admitted of no exceptions. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.), 
rising to Order, submitted that the new 
clause would, if adopted, alter the English 
Judicature Act, and could not, therefore, 
be moved, 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
pointed out that the Amendment affected 
only the right of Irish Courts to issue 
writs, 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
new clause requires an Instruction, or is 
out of Order. Had I thought so I 
should have stopped the hon. Member. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, that 
even as regarded writs of subpoena, it was 
only since 1854 that such writs had been 
valid outside the jurisdiction. When 
Ireland had a Parliament of her own, 
the rule as between Ireland and England 
was absolute. His clause provided, so 
far as the Irish Courts were concerned, 
for a return to the state of things 
which existed before the Union, and for a 
considerable number of years after the 
Union. At that time the Irish Courts 
were, as regards this particular matter 
in the position of foreign Courts, So 
long as Ireland had an_ independent 
Parliament this was natural and inevit- 
able. It was only the Act of Union 
which by fusing together the Exeeu- 
tives and Legislatures of the two 
countries made a relaxation of the rule 
possible, even though the judicatures 
remained distinct. Even now the excep- 
tions to the rule were confined to five or 
six special and well-defined classes of 
cases. He did not deny that there was 
considerable convenience in the existing 
system,nor would he suggest any change 
if the appointment of Judges in Ireland 
were to remain,as heretofore, in the hands 
of the Imperial Exeeutive, if the Judges 
themselves were to continue respon- 
sible to the Imperial Parliament, and 
if the power to alter judicial procedure 
had been withheld from the competence 
of the Irish Legislature. Members 
from Ireland, however, could not eat 
their cake and have it. They could not 
expect to have a Legislature in Ireland 
which for domestic purposes was to be 
practically independent, and, at the same 
time, to enjoy all the advantages of the 
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present system of closer union. At the 
present time, the rules of judicial pro- 
cedure were drawn up by the Judges of 
the High Court of each country, were then 
laid upon the Table of both Houses of 
Parliament, and, after a certain period, 
ipso facto obtained the force of law. 
By this bill the Irish Legislature would 
have the power to remodel the system 
of judicial procedure in Ireland. What 
could be more natural than that it should 
pass an Act providing that the rules drawn 
up by the Irish Judges should be laid on 
the Table of the two Houses of the Irish 
Legislature instead of on that of the 
Imperial Parliament ? The Irish Legis- 
lature might go further and take into its 
own hands to determine the rules of pro- 
cedure by legislative Act. Consider 
again the position of the Judges under 
the Bill. The existing Judicature 
Act directed them, in considering 
whether they should issue a writ of 
summons out of the jurisdiction, to 
take into consideration the amount of the 
claim and the convenience of the public 
and the parties to the action. These 
were clearly somewhat vague matters, in 
which there was plenty of room for 
difference of opinion, They were 
matters which must be left to the 
discretion of the Judges, who in Ireland 
were to be appointed by the Irish Legisla- 
ture. In deciding such questions it was 
difficult for any man entirely to free him- 
self from his personal leanings,or from such 
bias as the circumstances of the case might 
tend to give him. Therefore, without any 
desire to depreciate by anticipation the 
character of the gentlemen who might, 
under this Bill, be appointed Irish 
Judges, he could not help thinking that 
they would almost inevitably be prejudiced 
in favour of their own jurisdiction, and 
could not always be relied upon to 
hold the balance even between an Irish 
plaintiff and an English defendant. It 
Was easy to see that the new order of 
things might result in very serious hard- 
ship to defendants domiciled in England 
or Scotland. He would give one example. 
At the present time the right to issue 
writs out of the jurisdiction did not 
extend to torts or civil wrongs. It did 
not extend, for instance, to the case of 
libel. Suppose the Irish Legislature 
were to extend it to the case of libel. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway had 
sometimes shown themselves extremely 
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sensitive as to what was said of them by 
public men speaking upon public plat- 
forms in this country. One well known 
Member of the Party had brought an 
action against a British statesman for 
libel. That action had, of course, been 
tried in Great Britain. But suppose the 
Irish Legislature were to extend the 
issuing of writs outside the jurisdiction 
to actions for libel, public speakers in 
this country might be sued in Ireland 
before Irish Judges and Irish juries for 
statements made on English platforms. He 
hoped that the Prime Minister or the 
Solicitor General, or whoever might speak 
on behalf of the Government, would not 
oppose this clause on small technical 
grounds, or insist on minor difficulties that 
might arise under its provisions. He ad- 
mitted that the clause, as it stood, might 
have been drawn somewhat too widely, 
It might, for instance, be ‘argued that, 
the Exchequer Judges being Imperial 
Judges, the Exchequer Court ought to 
form an exception to the operation of 
the clause, and he would not be averse to 
accept an Amendment of the clause in 
that direction. He would even be pre- 
pared to go further, and accept a 
proviso that writs of summons might 
issue from Irish Courts by leave 
of the Exchequer Judges previously 
obtained, those Judges acting, of course, 
in accordance with the principles laid 
down by English law. But, at present, 
he only asked the House to read this 
clause a second time on the broad 
ground that the Irish Courts could 
have no just claim to issue writs out of 
the jurisdiction on persons resident in 
Great Britain when the Irish Executive 
would appoint the Irish Judges, when 
the Irish Judges would be responsible to 
the Irish Parliament, and when the Irish 
Parliament would have power to remodel 
the whole system of judicial procedure 
in Ireland. It seemed to him the proper 
course for them to pursue at present was 
to withdraw all such powers from the 
Irish Judges, leaving it to the Imperial 
Parliament to deal with the whole ques- 
tion, if it should see fit to do so hereafter, 
unhampered by any terms of settlement 
contained or implied in this Bill. 


Clause (Civil process against persons 
resident in Great Britain, )—(Mr. Gerald 
Balfour,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigsy, Forfar): This proposed new 
clause has relation to a subject of very 
wide extent. It suggests a vital change 
between English and Irish Courts, and 
the only reason urged on behalf of it is 
that the Irish Courts cannot be trusted 
to act with reasonable judicial discretion 
in a matter of this kind, nor the Irish 
Legislature to make laws which will be 
in themselves reasonable. If they make 
unreasonable laws, we shall have it in our 
power to prevent them by a much simpler 
method than is suggested in the clause. 
The hon, Member who proposed this 
clause seemed to think that by accepting 
it we should get back to a state of things 
which existed when the two Kingdoms 
were absolutely distinct, and I. think he 
rather put forward—— 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Only 


as regards Ireland. 


Sir J. RIGBY: He suggested that 
we were always to have the powers 
already given to us by the Judicature 
Acts and the Rules made under those 
Acts to serve our writs, but that the 
Irish Courts were not to have similar 
powers. That is a wholly one-sided 
proposal. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Bill is a one-sided Bill. 

Sir J. RIGBY : The hon. Gentleman 
has a perfect right to say he opposes the 
Bill on that ground ; but I also have a 
right to use the same argument as a 
reason for opposing the clause, which, 
whatever the Bill may be, is absolutely 
one-sided, and as an argument in favour 
of leaving the Judicature in both coun- 
tries in exactly the same position, Even 
then we should not come to anything 
like the state of things which existed 
before the Judicature Acts were passed. 
The whole question of land, for instance, 
will be in a totally different position. 
Our Courts in England cannot deal 
directly with matters affecting land in 
Ireland. If, therefore, a question of 
that kind arises, it will be impossible to 
deal with a person resident in Great 
Britain, according to the terms of this 
new clause. I will give credit to the 
hon. Member for any Amendment which 
he may possibly introduce into the clause ; 
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but I still maintain that it is objection- 
able, mainly on the ground that it would 
be humiliating to the Irish Courts by 
placing them in a position of inferiority 
as regards the corresponding Courts in 
England and Scotland in this respect. 
This question of domicile, as it now 
stands, will be an entire alteration of the 
law, even as it existed before the Union. 
Domicile never has had, and never ought 
to have, anything to do with it. It has 
been pointed out in Committee that a 
man may be resident in Ireland and may 
carry on his business there, and yet be 
domiciled in England or Scotland. 
Such aman will be allowed, according 
to this clause, to escape the jurisdic- 
tion of the Irish Courts by leaving 
Ireland after passing years of his 
life and engaging in transactions of wide 
extent in that country. That it is ex- 
pedient, and even necessary, that there 
should be a right to issue writs out of 
the jurisdiction is shown by the fact that 
actions are not necessarily by one plain- 
tiff against a single defendant ; but that 
numberless questions often arise in which 
a question cannot satisfactorily be 
settled between A and B without bring- 
ing in C and D, who may be domiciled, 
or habitually resident, out of Ireland. It 
has always been one of our special 
boasts in our dealings with foreign 
nations—and for this purpose alone I 
will argue as if Ireland were a foreign 
nation—that what we demand from them 
we also in our turn concede. I do not 
think that a single case in modern his- 
tory can be cited in which we have said 
that we insist upon serving our writs in 
their country, but refuse to that other 
country similar advantages. It might take 
weeks, according to the progress already 
made with these Debates, if we were to 
try and introduce into the Bill a full and 
equitable and reasonable scheme which 
should comprise any important part of 
this clause; and I do not think the 
House would have proceeded far in that 
matter without its becoming apparent 
that it would be altogether inequitable 
to say to any portion of the nation that 
we demand to issue writs as against 
them, but that we are not prepared to 
concede that right to their Courts as 
against ourselves. Though we are by 
this Bill creating, with knowledge and 
full intention, a state of things which we 
think ought to exist in Ireland in the 
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future, it is proposed we should accom- 
pany that by an admission that we are 
thereby doing something so hazardous 
and dangerous to the proper administra- 
tion of justice that there must be with- 
drawn from the Courts of the future that 
equality which they now enjoy, and they 
must be thrown back into the position of 
semi-barbarous nations, with whom we 
are bound, as a matter of policy, to impose 
some part of our law without giving 
them the same rights as against 
ourselves in return. I cannot conceive 
how such an Amendment can commend 
itself to the acceptance of the House, 
and I submit that it ought to be nega- 
tived. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General had entirely mistaken 
the grounds upon which the Amend- 
ment was brought forward. With 
some parts of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s observations both he 
and the proposer of the clause agreed, 
especially those which were delivered 
from a lawyer's point of view. But 
his hon. Friend did not desire that 
any single power of serving the writ 
out of England into Ireland should exist 
without mutuality and reciprocity—all he 
said was that before they had such 
mutual and reciprocal service of writs 
they must make a tabula rasa, now that 
they were setting up a separate Judica- 
ture no longer appointed by, and re- 
sponsible to, the British Parliament. 
The Judicature Act was liable to be 
changed in every detail by the Irish Par- 
liament. The question was one that 
affected every English and Scotch citizen, 
whatever his polities. The clause said 
that in future any English or Seotch 
citizen, who was liable to be sued in any 
jurisdiction, might be brought over to 
Ireland 

Sir J. RIGBY: He cannot always 
be sued in his own jurisdiction, 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON, continuing, 
said, an English or Seotch citizen would, 
in future, be liable to be ealled over to 
Dublin at the will of the Irish Courts, 
and under the jurisdiction of the Irish 
Legislature rules might be made en- 
forcing that. It would be an outrageous 
thing that the Courts and Legislature in 
Ireland should not only have power to 
legislate for its own people, but that the 
Court should have power to issue writs 
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at its own sweet will and discretion 
against any Englishman or Scotchman 
in excess of the Judicature Act and the 
Scotch law. Experience taught them 
that Courts invariably tried to attract 
business to themselves, and it was only 
common sense to suppose that the Irish 
Courts would be placed under rules which 
would bring before them, when possible, 
English and Scotch litigants. He agreed 
there ought to be mutuality, but that 
should be set up by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—not by the Irish Legislature. The 
Solicitor General said this was an 
attempt to set up something only fit for a 
semi-barbarous State; but would he be 
surprised to hear that the very words of 
this Amendment were to be found in the 
Federation Act of Australasia of 1885, 
and were applied to the Australian 
Colonies with their consent by the Im- 
perial Parliament ? Was it not common 


'sense that where any bodies of people 


formed together for a common purpose 
there should be mutuality. But if they 
allowed the Irish Judicature to do as it 
wished it would not be mutual—it would 
be non-reciprocal, and only afford it 
means of harassing and _— incon- 
veniencing those over whom _ it 
should have no control. Before the 
Union there was no power of issuing 
writs out of the jurisdiction of Ireland in 
England, or out of the jurisdiction of 
England in Ireland; but in 1806 
subpanas were allowed to be issued 
in criminal cases, and in 1832, for the 
first time, writs were allowed to be issued 
in eases referring to the land. These 
powers were given under Common Law 
Procedure Acts which had been since 
repealed, and were now provided for 
in the Judicature Act. There was no 
objection to re-enacting them in an Im- 
perial Act; but there was an objection 
to leaving the Judicature Act liable to 
be amended by the Irish Legislature, and 
by Irish Judges responsible only to that 
Legislature. The change proposed by 
the Amendment was the natural corol- 
lary of the Home Rule Bill. In the 
Colonies, under the rules as to service, a 
judgment obtained against a British 
subject at home could only be enforced by 
bringing a new action in England founded 
upon such judgment ; but if thedefendant 
could show he was out of the jurisdiction 
the whole of the judgment would go to 
pieces. But in Ireland the case was 
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very «different, as, under the Judgments 
Extension Act, a judgment obtained in 
an Irish Court against an English or 
Scotch citizen could be brought over 
here and registered, and the following 
day placed in the hands of the Sheriff, 
and all his goods and chattels could be 
taken in execution of the judgment. An 
ex post facto law might be passed by the 
Irish Legislature, because by this Bill 
they were going to give the Irish Legis- 
lature that power, as an Amendment to 
prevent it had been rejected. Such a 
thing could not happen in the case of 
the Colonies. What would happen in 
Ireland—say in Ulster? A geutleman 
might bring an action for libel, as one of 
the Nationalist Members did against Lord 
Salisbury. The defendant might not 
appear, and although he was served out 
of jurisdiction, judgment might be entered 
for any amount against him, and that 
judgment might be registered in England, 
and immediately executed with very 
harsh consequences. This was a business 
question. It was not suggested that a 
man having business relatious iu Ireland 
should not be there liable ; but he was 
endeavouring to show that no system of 
this kind could be set up in Ireland 
without some change being made such 
as was suggested in the Amendment. 
The fact was, that they could not eat 
their cake and have it. They could not 
throw their cake out of the window and 
want to have it at the same time. They 
could not give up the Union and retain 
its advantages. They might allow each 
part of the United Kingdom to have 
service for its processes in every other 
part, as at present, because they had 
control of the whole system. But once 
they parted with control of some part of 
the system, it became necessary that they 
should alter the state of things, and 
declare that the processes of the Irish 
Courts of Law should have no force 
outside their own jurisdiction. From 
the Irish point of view—and he was sure 
the Nationalist Members would admit 
this—it was most essential that in these 
matters, as in commercial matters, that 
there was a uniformity between the two 
Kingdoms, because if there was not 
uniformity between the two Kingdoms 
as to the procedure of the Law Courts, 
English and Scotch traders would be 
slow to deal with the Irish traders. If an 
English or Scotch merchant was aware 
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that the Civil procedure, as altered by 
the Irish Parliament, was most un- 
favourable to him as compared with an 
Irish suitor, he would be slow to treat 
with an Irish merchant, or to give that 
credit which was most essential to trade, 
Therefore, though this might seem a 
very small matter, it might have a very 
important effect on Irish trade ; and he 
thought the Nationalist Members would 
be most unpatriotic and most unwise— 
though they might think they had suffi- 
cient reasons to justify the course they 
were taking—if they encouraged the 
chance or the possibility of any breach 
in the general uniformity of the Com- 
mercial Laws, without which there could 
be no development of trade, which was a 
matter of great importance to Ireland. 
They must take Home Rule for better or 
for worse. The Unionists believed it 
would be for the worse. If they took 
Home Rule they must take it accom- 
panied with all its inconveniences to 
England and to Ireland. It was most 
unfair, too, that Irish Members should 
come to the Imperial Parliament, assist 
in the passing of rules affecting the pro- 
cedure of the English Courts, and that 
the Imperial Parliament should have no 
voice in the Irish Parliament when it set 
itself to passing laws altering the pro- 
cedure of the Irish Courts to the injury of 
the English and Scotch people. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight): 
I hope this Amendment will receive 
some further consideration from the Go- 
vernment. I listenel to the speech of 
the Solicitor General, and it did not ap- 
pear to me that he really understood 
what was the change the passing of the 
Home Rule Bill will affect in this 
matter. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was extremely angry because we 
ventured to point out what will be the 
condition of things when the Home Rule 
Bill is passed. ‘The Members of the Ge- 
vernment who speak against these Amend- 
ments seem to be unable to contemplate 
that the Bill will pass. They may take 
that view if they like, but at any rate we 
are justified in bringing home to their 
minds what will be the condition of 
things if the Bill is passed. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that at 
present there was a reciprocity between 
the two countries; that writs issued 
out of the High Court of Justice 
in England could be served in Ire- 
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land ; and that writs issued out of the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland could 
be served in England. We have not the 
slightest objection to reciprocal relations 
of that kind between the two countries. 
But my hon. and learned Friend, in en- 
deavouring to suggest a conclusive argu- 
ment against the Amendment, will not 
bring himself to consider what the real 
condition of things will be if this Bill is 
passed. The power of altering the Law 
of Procedure, the Law of Evidence, and 
the Law of Execution will be in the 
hands of the Irish Parliament, and we 
shall not have the slightest right of inter- 
ference except by causing a conflict be- 
tween the two countries by passing an 
Act which would practically be a breach 
of faith so far as this Home Rule Bill is 
concerned. Why have the present 
mutual relations between the two 
countries for the service of writs been 
established ? Because hitherto Acts have 
been passed for the two countries by the 
Imperial Parliament. A Judicature Act 
has been passed for England and a Judi- 
eature Act has been passed for Ireland 
by the Imperial Legislature. But if this 
Home Rule Bill becomes law, so far 
from there being reciprocity between the 
two countries, the condition of things 
will be altogether one-sided. Nothing 
can prevent the Irish Legislature from 
making a rule that in a ease of libel the 
writ should not only be served out of 
England, but the action be tried in the 
Irish Courts. If that were done it may 
happen that a similar rule would be made 
in England, or an Act of Parliament 
passed with regard tothe service of writs 
out of the jurisdiction in respect to cases 
in the High Court of Justice of England. 
But that would be an act of retaliation, 
which would not answer the injustice 
committed or the hardship inflicted on 
persons liable to be taken over to Ireland 
and sued there for actions brought against 
them in respect to matters entirely and 
solely connected with England. If you 
say that the Amendment as it stands is 
one-sided ; if youthink it to be unjust to 
prevent Irish writs being served in Eng- 
land, amend it by preventing English 
writs being served in Ireland. If that 
were done I would support any such 
Amendment. You must remember what 
the position will be after Home Rule is 
passed. British subjects are going to be 
made liable in actions taken against them 
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according to laws passed by an Irish 
Legislature over which this country has 
no control. We say that the Irish 
Legislature ought not to be allowed to 
inflict serious injury on persons in Eng- 
land who may have committed a breach 
of the Irish law. The action brought 
against Lord Salisbury was mentioned, 
whereupon the hon. Member for Louth 
said—* Where was the action tried?” 
It was tried in England. We do not 
object to that, but we object to be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Irish Courts, 
What we complained of is that laws may 
be passed and procedure ewacted which 
will be unjust to persons who may in 
some way have offended the Irish Mem- 
bers. If there is to be reciprocity it 
ought to be established by the Imperia 
Parliament where the Members of the 
different parts of the Kingdom can be 
heard. I submit, therefore, that the 
Amendment is reasonable, and that it is 
necessary for the protection of the 
British subjects against vexatious and 
harassing litigation in Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
This Amendment differs from any others 
that have been yet proposed, in that it has 
not been proposed with the object of 
wasting time. It has been proposed out 
of pure malice; but not having been pro- 
posed with the object of wasting time, I 
think it is deserving of serious treatment. 
Apparently, it has been proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman because, he says, of 
actions having been brought by Irish 
Members against English statesmen. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I gave 
that merely as an illustration. I did not 
say that the Amendment was proposed 
on that account. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As I under- 
stand, it has been suggested, at any rate, 
as one of the advantages under this 
Amendment, that you could not in 
future bring actions against English 
statesmen. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): In Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Exactly. No 
action has been brought in Ireland against 
any English statesman. There was, of 
course, the case of the midwife Peggy 
Dillon, who sued the Irish Secretary in 
Ireland. Does anybody suggest that the 
Irish Secretary may not be sued in Ire- 
land? Therefore, what is the relevance 
of this Amendment? Lord Salisbury 
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was sued in England by an Irish Member, 
as he may still be sued in England by an 
Irish Member. How on earth does Lord 
Salisbury’s action affect the matter ? 
Lord Salisbury’s libel—a very unfortunate 
libet it was—was a libel committed in 
England, and he was sued in England. 
What is the relevance of bringing in Lord 
Salisbury’s case as an illustration? It 
has been said that we do not apply our 
minds to the question. I applied what- 
ever mind I had to it. The suggestion 
now is that we may alter the law so as 
to sue the noble Lord in Ireland. It is 
said that there may be ex post facto 
legislation, which is so favourable to the 
Tory Party, for they moved two Amend- 
ments in favour of ex post facto legisla- 
tion. Let us take that case. Let us as- 
sume that we commenced an actionagainst 
Lord Salisbury in Ireland. Has Lord 
Salisbury any property in Ireland on 
which damages can be levied ? The 
legal thing for you to do is to repeal the 
Judgments Extension Act. That is an 
Imperial Statute. You have it in your 
hands, and the moment the Irish pro- 
posed to bring over and implead a num- 
ber of innocent English gentlemen in 
that country, it is quite clear that all 
you have to do is to repeal your Imperial 
Statute, the Judgments Extension Act. 
In the name of fortune what good would 
a Judgment for £1,000,000 in Dublin 
against Lord Salisbury beto any person ? 
You could not levy it. He has no Irish 
property. It would be of no use to any- 
body, and it would be only when the 
Irish Court by its Judgment obtained the 
benefit of the Judgments Extension Act, 
and when you come across to West- 
miuster and register your Judgment, it 
is only then that the thing would have 
force or effect. Is not the Judgments 
Extension Act an Imperial Statute ? Are 
not the rules under it under Imperial 
authority ? Cannot the English Courts 
make rules dealing with it 7 And what 
would be easier if you refused—with that 
scrupulous regard for Irish rights which 
this House has always recognised—if you 
refused to repeal the Judgments Ex- 
teusion Act, what is to prevent you iu 
the Courts making rules as to Judg- 
ments in Ireland? As far as we have 
had any experience of the Judges of the 
Commission Court, they are not violent 
Nationalists — Judge Hannen, Judge 
Day, and another gentleman whose name 
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I have forgotten. Judge Smith is not a 
name we usually forget. We have had 
ex perience of these gentlemen, and we did 
not find a great desire or anxiety to do us 
that perfect justice which we might have 
expected. ‘These gentlemen could make 
a rule that ifa Judgment of an Irish 
Court is attempted to be brought across 
to England they must be satisfied that it 
isa just Judgment. Therefore, it does 
seem to me that this is a most remark- 
able thing. To use a mining phrase, it is 
the very tailings of debate. But, 
furthermore, may I suggest to the hon. 
Member for Mid Armagh (Mr. Dun- 
bar Barton) that it would be a 
very unfortunate thing for firms 
like Guinness’s Brewery, which have very 
large relations in England, if you pass 
such a law; or take the English Insur- 
ance Companies, which have large mort- 
gages upon Irish land. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster) said 
that we should have reciprocity : that 
Englishmen should not have the run of 
our cupboard against us without our 
having the run of their cupboard against 
them. Take the case of a man who 
seeks to execute in England a mortgage 
on Irish property. There would be no 
power of process whatever from West- 
minster across to Dublin under the 
proposed suggestion of the ex-Attorney 
General. How are you going to get at 
this Irish property? The simple answer 
is, leave it alone. You have the power 
in your hands to make the basis of 
English laws apply to Irelind just the 
same as before. But, finally, the clause 
absolutely is inoperative. Supposing it 
was passed, it would make no difference 
whatever. I pointed out that without 
the benefit of the Judgments Extension 
Act such a process as is referred to in 
the proposed clause would be absolutely 
useless, You can repeal that Act, 
Suppose that it was the case of a gentle- 
man who had Irish property. Very 
well. There is nothing to prevent the 
Irish Courts making a rule that service on 
that gentleman on his Irish property 
would be good service. There is no pro- 
vision as todomicile. No doubt, the right 
hon, Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
will put down a domicile Amendment. 
I make that suggestion to him, to be 
considered in his leisure moments. I do 
not think that it would be at all unrea- 
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sonable—Lord Clanricarde, for instance— 
that a person owning half a county might 
reasonably be served in Ireland at his 
castle at Portumna. As the question of 
domicile has not been touched let us 
assume that the Irish Courts held that 
any gentleman who owns half a county 

might fairly be considered to have a 
domicile in that county. That being so, 
you can easily come at any gentleman 
resident in England who had property in 
Treland. But then, I suppose, there 
must be persons who have domiciles in 
both couniries, and their case, unfortu- 
nately, is not provided for, so that abso- 
lutely you might have a man who might 
have English property and Irish pro- 
perty, and because he had an English 
domicile he could not be sued at all, 
which, as has been once observed in this 
House, is absurd. 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, the 
object of the Amendment was different 
from that of every other Amendment 
moved by the Opposition, Its object 
was to protect English and Scotch sub- 
jects from harassing litigation. The 
Trish Legislature might so alter the civil 
procedure of Ireland as to impose upon 
English and Scotch subjects an extremely 
unpleasant and harassing course of liti- 
gation. Take the case of a contract 
formed in England between an English- 
man and an Irishman domiciled in 
Ireland. If the contract were broken in 
England, according to the existing law 
the Irishman would have to seek his 
remedy in the English Courts. But it 
would be quite in the competency of the 
Trish Legislature so to alter the rules of 
procedure as to place it in the power of 
the Irishman to inflict on the Englishman 
harassing litigation to which he could 
not now be subjected. Under the law 
as it stood, Judgment obtained in Ireland 
could be enforced in England. But, 
said the hon. and learned Member for 
North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy), the 
Judgments Extension Act could be re- 
pealed by the English Judges. He 
should be surprised to hear that a Com- 
mittee of Judges could repeal an Act of 
Parliament ; and until he was corrected 
by some authority, he would believe that 
the Judgments Extension Act would con- 
tinue in force. The Solicitor General 
had offered only two arguments against 
the clause. One was that if the Irish 
Legislature tampered with the' procedure 
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of the Courts an Imperial Act to check- 
mate it could always be passed. There 
were two answers to that argument, 
The Solicitor General might view with 
indifference the multiplying of causes of 
conflict between the Imperial Parliament 
and the Irish Legislature; but the 
object of the opponents of the Bill was 
toavoid these possible causes of difference, 
Then, again, if the argument that the Im- 
perial Parliament could pass an over-riding 
Act of Parliament was a good one, it 
would make every single restriction in 
the Bill unnecessary. The object of 
these restrictions was to prevent 
possible causes of conflict between the 
Imperial and the Irish Parliaments by 
preventing the Irish Parliament from 
travelling into provinces which they had 
no right to travel upon. The Solicitor 
General gave another reason against the 
clause. He said—“I object to one- 
sided dealing.” The very reason why 
the clause was submitted was to prevent 
one-sided dealing. As the matter stood 
at present, the Imperial Parliament only 
made laws for the service of  pro- 
cesses out of England in Ireland 
and out of Ireland in England, 
The Solicitor General proposed that 
the Irish Parliament, in which the 
English people would be unrepresented, 
should have the power to make laws for 
the service of processes in England out 
of Ireland. The opponents of the Bill 
did not want that one-sided dealing. 
They desired to retain in the Imperial 
Parliament the power of making laws 
for the service of processes in Ireland 
out of England, and in England out of 
Ireland. What they objected to, and 
what they endeavoured to prevent by 
this clause, was that it should be left in 
the power of the Irish Legislature to 
harass English and Scotch subjects 
by a new procedure in litigation, 
differing from the procedure now 
in force between the two countries. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
the object of the Amendment, as_ he 
understood it, was to degrade the 
Irish Courts, and the reason assigned 
was because of the antecedents of the 
Irish gentlemen who would probably 
constitute the Irish Judges. He ven- 
tured to think the object was not 
one of which this House would for 
a moment approve. It was perfectly 
true, as stated by the hon. and learned 
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Member for Mid Armagh (Mr. Dunbar 
Barton), that before the Union the Irish 
Courts did not exercise the power of 
sending their writs to England, and the 
same thing applied to foreign countries. 
The reason was that in those days there 
was not so much commercial enterprise 
or so many contracts of an _ Inter- 
national character made by British sub- 
jects. But as commerce grew it was 
found necessary for the Courts of the 
country to issue writs outside their actual 
territorial limits ; and the general rule at 
present was, in most countries and most 
colonies, that wherever there was a con- 
tract made and broken within the juris- 
diction, though the persons to be sued 
were outside, for the Court to assume 
jurisdiction and send process outside, They 
did that with regard to France, and France 
did it with regard to this country, and it 
was the same with the Colonies. What 
the new clause proposed was to place the 
Irish Courts ina different position to that 
of the Courts of every other civilised 
country. He ventured to think the 
House would not for a moment assent to 
aclause that did that. Itseemed to him 
that if the Irish Parliament or the Irish 
Executive were likely to appoint Judges 
who were not fit for their posts, the re- 
medy was not to be sought by endeavour- 
ing to cripple the Courts by Amendments 
of this kind, but to deal with the matter 
under other clauses in the Bill—by keep- 
ing more control over the Courts. 
Whether that was wise or not he did not 
now propose to inquire, but he submitted 
to the House that it could not be right 
to impose on the Irish Courts this 
limitation, placing them in a_ position 
inferior to those of the colonies and of 
foreign countries. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) could quite 
understand the vehemence of the hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) in opposing this 
Amendment, but he had great difficulty 
in understanding the strong expressions 
used by the hon. and learned Member 
who had just sat down (Mr. Dodd). 
The hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) took the whole 
matter as a personal affront; he had 
destined himself as one of the future 
Irish Judges ; and in that capacity, as 
he would have to make rules, he thought 
it an affront to himself for any English- 
man to imagine he would not make rules 
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perfeetly fair for Englishmen and Scoteh- 
men who might come under his juris- 
diction. But as for the hon. and learned 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Dodd), he had stated the intention of the 
Amendment was to degrade the Irish 
people, owing to the antecedents of the 
men who would be appointed. He (Mr, 
Ross) listened most carefully to the 
speech of his hon, Friend who introduced 
the Amendment, and he most carefully 
guarded himself against any such inten- 
tion ; he expressly stated it was not for 
that reason at all, but for a reason that 
must be patent to the mind of every 
ecmmercial man, and that was that the 
Courts over whom the English and 
Scotch people had no control whatever 
should not be permitted to make these 
rules affecting their commercial position 
in the future. That was a plain, common- 
sense position to be taken up, and how 
had it been dealt with 7 The argument 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
(Sir J. Rigby) had been dealt with by 
hon. Members who had preceded him, but 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) said the first 
thing they should do was to repeal the 
Judgments Extension Act. That was a 
large order; that was an Act that was most 
important with regard to both England 
and Treland, and the first thing the hon, 
Member proposed was to repeal that Act. 
Not to give the Irish Legislature or the 
Irish Courts the power to issue writs for 
service out of the jurisdiction was com- 
paratively a small matter in comparison 
to such an extreme step as the repeal of 
the Judgments Extension Act. What 
they said was that as this was a matter 
that dealt with their own commercial 
men, it should be dealt with by the Im- 
perial Parliament, and he supported this 
Amendment, not maliciously as was in- 
sinuated by hon, Members on the other side, 
but in the sincere belief that if the 
Amendment were not carried it would 
very much tend todiminish legal business 
in Ireland. They all knew there was 
nothing so sensitive as commerce or 
vapital; and if the great traders who sent 
over large quantities of capital and who 
dealt extensively with Ireland onee got 
it into their minds that iu ease of litiga- 
tion they were to be dealt with by 
Judges appointed by the Irish Legisla- 
ture over whom they had no control, he 
had no doubt they would refuse to deal 
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at all with Ireland, and in that way 
great injury would be inflicted upon Ire- 
land. He submitted the Amendment 
was one that ought to be carried, and he 
also believed that if it was not serious 
injury would result to Ireland. 


Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, that to him it seemed this was 
about the most extraordinary Amend- 
ment that had been put down in the 
whole course of the Bill. This was not 
a question as to any right of action, or as 
to any good and honest custom, but was 
purely a matter of procedure. The argu- 
ment was that some person in Ireland, 
having a perfectly good cause of action 
agaiust another person who would not 
come to Ireland to be served, and who 
avoided all service and avoided all action 
by the simple process of living at Bir- 
kenhead, Liverpool, or Holyhead for the 
matter of that, was to be prevented from 
calling upon his debtor to pay his debt, 
and that the debtor was to be protected 
by the simple process of remaining away. 
When they had done with these extremely 
fanciful notions that had been advanced 
that was what it came to. In order to 
obtain the debt the creditor in Ireland 
must go to Holyhead with his witnesses, 
and perhaps have to come to London to 
have the case tried. That was the sugges- 
tion, and he considered it was an ex- 
ceedingly absurd one. It was one that 
found favour with them a good many 
years ago, but they had had the common 
sense to destroy all that. But having got 
ridof it now, what was proposed was to re- 
enact half of it for Ireland; that was 
really the calm proposition laid before 
the House of Commons at this day. 


When they came to consider what 
was wented, he thought they 
would treat it—he said it good 


humouredly—with the contempt it 
deserved. It meant they were to intro- 
duce for the first time a permanent pro- 
tection of the absentee landlords from 
being attacked on any contract they 
might make in Ireland. He hardly 
thought they should lend themselves to a 
scheme so simple, but at the same time so 
monstrous and so wrong. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) was 
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Party question. From his point of view, 
it was a question of equity. He did not 
hesitate to say, if the question were 
whether uniformity of procedure should 
be maintained, the arguments on that 
point were complete; aud when the ques- 
tion of uniformity of action with regard 
to bills of exchange was before the House, 
he took that view and supported the ex- 
pression of opinion entertained on that 
(the Conservative) side of the House ; 
but he could not see that this matter, at 
any rate in this Amendment, did involve 
any question of uniformity of procedure. 
He would like to ask those who advanced 
this point whether they realised that if 
this clause was carried it would put Ire- 
land in a worse position legally for the 
assertion of her legal rights than any 
foreign country. If that could be 
answered in the negative he admitted 
that what he was going to advance 
might be capable of considerable answer ; 
but if, on the other hand, the view he 
ventured to take—and he ventured to take 
it without presumption—was correct, 
there could be no worse precedent than a 
step of this character, which would be 
fatal to Imperial unity of feeling 
and action. What was the law 
on this subject? The late Attorney 
General (Sir R. Webster) had put it that 
if anyone went over to Ireland there 
could be no objection to his being sued. 
But this was a question of legal jurisdic- 


tion. Many facts might give jurisdie- 
tion. Residence was one, but the origin 


of the cause of action was another one; 
and that was probably the most important 
of all, because in the service of writs out 
of the jurisdiction the main point in the 
affidavit on which leave must be obtained 
was whether the cause of action originated 
within the jurisdiction. If a contract 
arose in France and was broken in 
France, the action could be taken in the 
French Courts ; and if Judgment were 
so given against a domiciled Englishman, 
execution could be issued by an English 
Court without even going into the 
merits at all, by what was called the 
comity of nations, And now — if 
this clause passed that which could be 
done daily with France and other 
countries, which did not divert com- 
merce—a_ consideration which did not 
prevent their entering into commercial 
transactions—could not be done in Ire- 
The clause said that— 
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“From and after the appointed day no writ 
of summons nor other civil process shall issue 
from any Court in Ireland” 
against any British subject not resident 
in that country. In his opinion, that was 
not in accordance with the lines of 
modern jurisprudence—not in accordance 
with the development of Commercial 
Law which was becoming daily of a 
more International character, and which 
afforded more facilities for the serving of 
writs. After that, and in vindication of 
this clause, they were told that rules 
should be made by which such a Judg- 
ment should uot be executed. There 
was one case where our Courts would not 
issue execution, and that was where it 
was contrary to natural equity; and if 
it were attempted to execute a Judgment 
on process which had never been 
served, or the like, in such a 
case, notwithstanding the Judgments 
Extension Act, they would refuse to 
take a course not founded on natural equity. 
If he was right in his view, he could not 
vote for the clause. He could not place 
Ireland in a worse position than foreign 
countries; and if he was wrong, he should 
regret having taken a view opposed to 
his Party, but which he believed, in 
justice to his own conscience and in his 
independent duty to his constituents, he 
was bound to take. 

*Sir H.J AMES (Bury,Lancashire) said, 
the speeches of the two learned Gentlemen 
on that side of the House (Mr. Waddy 
and Mr. Dodd) had filled him with 
astonishment, and he thought they must 
be labouring under forgetfulness of what 
was the law in this country. Under the 
law now, asestablished by the constituted 
authority, by Rule under the Judicature 
Act, they had no power to serve a writ 
upon a resident in Ireland if he were 
domiciled in Scotland or Ireland. By 
Rule 3, Order 11, it was provided that— 

“ Service out of the jurisdiction of a writ of 
summons or notice of a writ of summons may 
be allowed by the Court or a Judge whenever 
the action is founded on any breach or alleged 
breach within the jurisdiction of any contract 
which, according to the terms thereof, ought to 
be performed within the jurisdiction, unless the 
defendant is domiciled or ordinarily resident in 
Scotland or Ireland.” 


That was the Rule which, by statutory 
authority, our Courts had laid down, so 
that they could not, if a person was 
domiciled in Scotland or Ireland, as dis- 
tinguished from his being a passing visitor, 
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they could not, out of the English Courts, 
issue a writ in an action of contract against 
that person, although the contract had 
been made here and was to be per- 
formed here. The Amendment had 
followed those very words, that it should 
not issue 

“Upon any person domicile! or ordinarily 
resident in England or Scotland.” 
Now, might he ask where came in the 
indignation of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Waddy), who said it was monstrous 
to do what the Judges, under their 
statutory power, had thought it right 
to do in actions of contract as re- 
garded Scotland and Ireland? This 
was not a question of one country 
extending its own jurisdiction and 
enforcing it upon another ; the point of 
difficulty here was that a person might 
be resident and domiciled here, but 
might have chattels and property in 
Ireland, and the Irish Courts might 
issue execution against the chattels in 
Ireland, even though the cause of action 
did not arise in Ireland. When his hon, 
and learned Friend expressed such in- 
dignation at Amendments such as these, 
perhaps it would be better if he recol- 
lected that they were now about to give to 
another country power to make laws and 
to appoint Judges, and we should have 
no power to control that country so as 
to rest the community existing between 
the two parts of the United Kingdom upon 
this Parliament and not upon the subordi- 
nate Parliament which would practically 
be free from the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament. The proximity of this 
country to Ireland required safeguards 
more than was the case with our Colonies. 
The indignation of the hon. and learned 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Waddy) 
was not justified either by the Amend- 
ment itself or the very able argument 
of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Mid Armagh (Mr. Dunbar 
Barton). 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I acknowledge some hesitation in 
intervening in these technical arguments. 
[*Oh, oh !”] No doubt the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Donegal (Mr. Mae Neill), who interrupts 
me, is eminently fitted to shine in them. 
I do not profess to have the same depth 
of learning he so often displays in the 
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Irish Courts ; but I wish to explain why 
I shall vote for the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. I shall vote for it on 
certain broad principles of equity, which 
seems to me to be involved in the propo- 
sition he has laid before the House. 
Before coming to the substance of the 
Amendment, I may say one word on the 
extraordinary argument submitted by the 


learned Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. | 


Healy) and entertained by other speakers 
who have spoken in this Debate. He 
said—* What harm can it do to bring an 
action against an Englishman, because he 
would have no Irish property over which 


the Irish Judges would have any jurisdic- , 


tion? What is the use of condemning 
Lord Salisbury in costs if he has no Irish 
property on which the costs can be 
levied.” Lord Salisbury may be in the 
happy position of having no Irish pro- 
perty ; that Ido not know; but it may 
also be the fact, and I say it will be, that 
after the passing of the Home Rule Bill 
everyone domiciled in England and 
Scotland will, with the utmost expedition 
and despateh on their part, remove all 
their property from Ireland ; but for the 
unfortunate remainder who may not be 
able to realise some consideration should 
be extended, even by the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth. The iearned 
Member for one of the Divisions of 
Lincolnshire said—“ Is it not contrary to 
common sense to go back to a condition 
of things that may have been tolerable in 
the last century, but which is not 
tolerable now; is it net absurd to go 
back to a time when England and 
Ireland were treated for these purposes 
as different countries; is it not 
necessary to keep up that reciprocity 
that has existed for many years past ?” 
I agree that common sense demands 


there should be interecommunication be- | 


tween England and Ireland, and common 
sense had its own way in 1800; but 
in 1893 common sense has gone to the 
wall in these matters, and we are only 
endeavouring to fit details into the 
general principles of that measure which 
certainly are not inconsistent with com- 
mon sense. We have got to face the 
fact that by this Bill Ireland is for many 
purposes—and for the most important 
purpose for which civil government 
exists—to be made a different country 
to England ; and what we have got to do 
is to see that the English subjects of 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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‘Her Majesty shall be protected from 


oppression which may be attempted from 
Irish Courts and the Irish Executive 
over which the British Courts and 
Executive have no control whatever, 
My hon. Friend the Member for South 
Islington (Sir A. Rollit) said he could 
not support this Amendment, because it 
would put Ireland in a worse position, 
as against persons domiciled in England, 
than either France or any other Foreign 

State. Though that is a legal matter, 
still I do not think my hon, and learned 
Friend is rightly advised. There is, at 
all events, this fundamental distinction : 
that while, no doubt, the French Court 
may take what action it pleases with 
regard to a person domiciled in England 
when it has taken its action and brought 
in a verdict, it cannot enforce it upon 
English subjects. 

*Sin A. ROLLIT: I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
repeat what I said, which was that, if a 
Judgment was brought over, it could be 
sued upon in an English Court without 
any inquiry whatever as to the facts 
of the case, if the jurisdietion of the 
foreign Court was established. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
enter into a conflict in legal matters with 
my hon, and learned Friend, but I do 
understand, from those more learned than 
I, that it is easy to set up a defence 
which the English Courts would regard. 
But, at all events, my hon, and learned 
Friend will admit that, after Judgment, a 
British subject is not in the same help- 
less position as regards the Foreign Courts 
as he undoubtedly is with regard to the 
Irish Courts. ‘There is a broad dis- 
tinction between a British subject 
against whom a verdict is returned 
in a Foreign Court and _ that 
same British subject against whom a 
verdict is returned in an Irish Court ; 
therefore, so far from the position of 
Treland—if this Amendment be passed— 
being worse than France or Germany in 
respect of persons domiciled in England, 
‘really the very reverse is the case. The 
broad fact this House has got to consider 
is this: We are instituting in Ireland a 
Legislature and an Executive which 
will make the law and appoint the 
Judges without our control and without 
any effective power of interference on 
our part. In the course of this Bill we 
have endeavoured to protect, against 
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what we regard as the injurious opera- 
tion of that new system, subjects of 
Her Majesty resident in Ireland. We 
now want to protect subjects of Her 
Majesty not resident in Ireland but in 
England. Surely one of the most 
obvious and plain duties is for this House 
to see that if mischief should be done in 
Ireland by the new system, those mis- 
chiefs, at all events, shall not be per- 
mitted to extend to the subjects of Her 
Majesty domiciled in England or Scot- 
land. That appears to me a question of 
plain justice, and I hope, Sir, through 
all the mists of technicalities with which 
inevitably this subject is shrouded and 
covered, the clear principles of justice 
and public policy which require an 
English subject to be safe in England 
against any oppressive practice in Courts 
over which we have no control should be 
maintained ; and as no other suggestion 
than that of my hon, Friend has been 
brought forward for carrying out that 
undoubtedly desirable object, I say, unless 
further argument be urged by gentle- 
men opposite against the course I am 
about to pursue, that I shall certainly 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The Debate, I believe, is to 
a large extent a technical Debate. Of 
course, so far as that is the ease, I do not 
feel myself competent to take part in it. 
There is one practical point, I believe, 
which has not been touched upon, and 
which I think ought to be of great 
interest to politicians in this House, to 
whatever Party they belong, and 
especially to their Leaders. I say it 
ought to be of interest to politicians 
of both Parties, because although it 
is possible that one Party now may 
feel that at present, at all events, they 
are not likely to be subjected to 
any hostility on the part of the Irish 
Members opposite, no one can say that 
the circumstances may not entirely 
change in the course of a few years, and 
those who now are regarded with most 
friendship by hon. Members opposite 
may not, in a very short time, find them- 
selves in a totally different situation. We 
have seen changes quite as remarkable. 
We could quote the case of very distin- 
guished politicians who at one time, only 
a few years ago, accused them (the Irish 
Members) of almost the greatest crimes, 
and as to whom, a short time afterwards, 
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the same persons—their own accusers— 
expressed themselves as willing to black 
their boots. The point which I want to 
bring to the attention of the House—of 
the Government —is the position in which 
we shall be placed, if this Amendment is 
not carried, in regard to prosecutions for 
libel. There was, some time ago—I am 
not quite certain whether it happened 
between the years 1880 and 1885 or be- 
tween 1886 and 1892—but in one of 
those periods there was a statement 
which appeared in all the Irish papers to 
the effect that the Nationalist Party had 
appointed a committee whose business it 
was to read with care all the English 
newspapers, and to see whether in these 
English papers, either in the articles or 
the reported speeches, there was anything 
which could by any possibility be con- 
strued into a libel upou any of the Trish 
Party or upon any Irishman, and I be- 
lieve it was the duty of this committee 
in such cases to take the necessary pro- 


ceedings. I remember when that an- 
nouncement was made I thought it 
added a new terror to political life. At 


the same time, it was certainly done under 
these circumstances. Even if this com- 
mittee thought that a libel had been 
uttered, they would have to try the case, 
whether in Ireland or in England, before 
Judges who were appointed by the 
Imperial Parliament, and who probably 
would act according to precedents and 
English law. Now that is to be entirely 
changed, I want to know what would be 
my position; for instance, suppose after 
the Home Rule Bill is passed, I go to 
Birmingham or Leeds and accuse certain 
Irish Members of marching through 
rapine to the dismemberment of the 
Empire ? Suppose I were to say they 
were preaching the gospel of plunder ? 
(Mr. T. M. Hearty: Ransom.)  Sup- 
pose I were to say they were steeped to 
the lips in treason ? All these are state- 
ments I should not hesitate to make at 
the present time, and I am perfectly 
willing to stand my chance of an 
action for libel in ease I did 
say them, and in that case I 
should certainly justify them, and I 
should have no hesitation in anticipating 
a favourable verdict, whether from a 
Court in Ireland or Great Britain. But 
under this Bill the circumstances might 
| be entirely changed. You might have a 
new lot of Judges, new laws, and, above 
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would be rather an uncomfortable re- or other have found its way into my 


flection in making a speech of that kind 
—which certainly does not go beyond | 
legitimate criticism, which all politicians 
allow to themselves in regard to their 


opponents—if I was to have a libel | 


. . . | 
action entered against me in Ireland and | 


a verdict given against me according to 
the new views of Irishmen in regard to 
the Law of Libel, and that then if I 
had property in Ireland, to have that pro- 
perty attacked, and if I had not to have 
the Judgment brought over here, and, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Sir A. Rollit) said, to have the Courts 
here incapable of entering again into the 
facts of the case, but obliged only to see 
whether it is a legal Julgment; and 


if they hold the Judgment against 
me was legal, then to enforce that 


Judgment against my property in 
this country. I really think I 
have contributed a practical illustration 
to the discussion, and Teannot help think- 
ing there are even right hon. Gentlemen 
on that (the Government) Bench who 
would find their eloquence very seriously 
curtailed if they were liable to be brought 
to book in the way in which they ean be 
brought to book unless an Amendment of 
this kind is adopted. 

Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.): I do not intend to occupy 
the time of the House for more 
than two or three minutes, and I shall 
not go at all into the technical ques- 
tion just now under debate. I only 
want to reply, as far as I can, to one 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), who has 
brought into this short discussion, into 
the few sentences he spoke, some of that 
remarkable imagination and some of that 
remarkable bitterness which, blended 
together, made up so many of his contri- | 
butions to discussions on Irish questions. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us that 
there was some committee got up by the 
Irish Nationalist Party to investigate 
and discover and follow out actions and | 
causes for libel against opposing Mem- | 
bers of Parliament. I think if such a 
committee had been organised or got up 
or suggested or talked of at all it might | 
have plenty of work before it. But I | 
think also that the existence of a com- 
mittee of that kind, or a suggestion of a 


Mr. J. Chamberlain | 


knowledge and the knowledge of my hon. 
Friends around me. I have only to say 


‘that so far as I know—so far as my 


friends around me know—there never 
was such a committee suggested, there 
never was such a committee thought 
about, and that argument must go to the 
limbo of other arguments for which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham is mainly responsible, 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 147; 
Noes 198.—( Division List, No. 266.) 
*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
proposed an Amendment to the effect 
that the Preamble should be omitted. 
He call attention, first, to the fact that 
the Preamble had never been discussed ; 
and, secondly, that they were discussing 
an entirely new Bill. This Bill, when 
introduced by the Government, was in- 
troduced to set up an Irish Legislature, 
which was to be a subordinate Legis- 
lature, and also there was not to be full 
retention of the Irish Members. It had 
been alleged against the Unionists that 
the retention of the Irish Members in that 
House for all purposes was due to 
them. He had denied that before, and he 
denied it again. They had never been 
in favour of an Irish Legislature, or of 
Home Rule; but what they had always 


said was that they were willing to re- 


tain the Irish Members in that House and 
also to give local self-government to Ire- 


land. It had been decided by the 
House that they were to retain 
the Irish Members there’ in full 


possession of all their powers. He 
objected, therefore, to their having 
an Irish Legislature in Ireland in addi- 


| tion, so that they would have power 


altogether in Ireland, and have power in 
England also. But that was not his only 
Bill, be- 


reason. He objected to the 
vause it did not carry out the con- 
ditions which they were told were 


to be the conditions in which the 
Irish Legislature should be created. — It 
was founded on these five conditions— 
First, that the Imperial unity was to be 
maintained ; second, that there should be 
equality of all the Kingdoms ; third, an 
equitable re-partition of Imperial charges; 


four, protection of minorities ; and five, a 
| . . 
real and acontinuing settlement. 


Those, 
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they were told, were the principles upon 
which alone the granting to Ireland of a 


subordinate Legislature should be based. 


Had these conditions been supplied by 
this Bill? In the first place, they had 
not got a subordinate Legislature, and, in 
the second place, Imperial unity was not 
maintained. How could Imperial unity 
be maintained under the Bill as it stood ? 
They had only discussed about one-fourth 
of the Bill, and of the rest of the Bill 
probably one-fourth was entirely new, 


and not only new, but entirely opposed to | 


the clauses in regard to the Irish repre- 
sentation and finance which were in the 
Bill at the time and during the first part 
of the Committee stage. This Legisla- 
ture in Ireland was not to be a sub- 
ordinate Legislature ; words were moved 
to render it so, but the Government re- 
fused to accept them. They now knew 
the powers which the Government pro- 
posed to confer upon it ; and they knew 
that it was the kind of legislation to 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir W. Harcourt) said he would never 
be a party. [Laughter, and “ Hear, 
hear!”] Yes; for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was at that time in favour, he 
thought, of a subordinate Legislature, 
but the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
J. E. Redmond) told them he would have 
Parnellite Home Rule; and Parnellite 


Home Rule and the Fenian Home 
Rule which the right hon. Geutle- 


man said he would never have, were one 
and the same thing. Then there was the 
question of equality between the two 
countries, 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : Mr. Speaker, upon a point 
of Order, I wish to ask you whether, in 
discussion upon the Preamble, it is com- 
petent to go into the subject of the policy 
of the Bill, and to make a Second Read- 
ing speech ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: On Report the 
whole Bill is open to review. In what I 
say, I do not want to favour one side 
more than another; but I am bound to 


say that a Second Reading discussion | 


upon the Report stage seems to me ex- 
tending the limits of discussion upon 
Report to an unusual degree. 
cannot say that it is out of Order, because 
the whole Billis open to review. I hope 


the discussion will be confined to those 
parts of the Bill which were not discussed 
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| in Committee. In what I say I appeal to 
both sides of the House, without the 
least desire to interfere with freedom of 
discussion. 

*Mr. HENEAGE said, he did not 
desire to go over the ground that had 
been covered by the discussion in 
Committee ; but he thought he was en- 
titled to point out on the Preamble 


‘the character of the Bill as it now 
stood. He, of course, accepted the 
ruling of the Chair, and he would 


not speak at much length, his desire 
being merely to show how different the 
Bill now was, as it was before the 
House, from the Bill as it had been in- 
troduced. He had meutioned one par- 
ticular in which the difference was ap- 
parent. He would deal with others very 
briefly. In regard to the question of 
equality between England and Ireland, 
there was no longer any equality. They 
were setting up a Legislature in Ireland 
which would not only give the Irish un- 
controlled power over everything in their 
own country, but would allow them to 
govern everything in this country also, 
If that were the equality that they were 
promised they must have misunderstood 
the Prime Minister when he introduced 
his Bill. One of the advantages pro- 
mised from Home Rule was that the 
Irish would be given the management of 
their own affairs, and that they would no 
longer have those affairs disposed of in 
this House. That condition had not 
been complied with. Then there was 
the question of the equal re-partition of 
Imperial charges; if they were equal 
under the Financial Clauses as originally 
drafted under the undiscussed clauses 
now withdrawn, there was no such 
equality now. And if they were bad in 
one case, they were ten times worse at 
present. The effect of the clauses would 
be that extra taxation would be imposed 
upon Great Britain equal to a rate of 
la. in the £1 on the Income Tax, or 
6s. 8d. per head of the British electors, 
or an average contribution of about 
£3,500 from each British constituency. 
He thought the constituencies would not 
be much in love with Home Rule when 
they found that they would have to pay 
this for the pleasure of allowing the 
Irish to govern their own affairs and 
those of England, Scotland, and Wales 
as well. The fourth condition laid down 
was with regard to the protection of 
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minorities. What had been done? Were 
minorities protected ? They had given 
power to those who had not shown much 
tender mercy for the minority in 
Ireland in the past to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act; to confiscate Dub- 
lin and Belfast Universities; to pass 
ex post facto legislation, to control all 
Criminal Law, and to administer the Land 
Laws. Yet they said there was protection 
for the minority! Where was the promise 
given on the introduction of the Bill? 
Then, again, they were told that there 
was to be finality of the Bill. They 
were to have that; but instead they had 
the subjugation of England, Scotland, and 
Wales to Ireland, and there was the only 
finality whatever under those cireum- 
stances ; there was not even a pretence 
of finality, or of a real or continuing 
settlement, in regard either to the arrange- 
ments for Irish Members, the financial 
adjustment, the Judicial and Police 
arrangements, or the Land Question. 
All these questions were left over to be 
settled again, and it could not be said, 
therefore, that there was any finality. 
He, therefore, said that the promises 
upon which the Bill had been brought in 
had not been fulfilled, and on that 
ground he said the Preamble ought to be 
rejected. The Bill was practically a new 
one in all its most essential principles. 
What did a Radical writer say the other 
day. He said— 

* The Bill which was read a first and second 

time is not the Bill which is now before the 
Committee. Tbe abandonment of the Financial 
Clauses and the sacrifice of the 9th clause con- 
front the House with what is practically a new 
Bill.” 
That was the opinion of Mr. Stead. 
[Laughter.| Well, if hon. Members did 
not now regard Mr. Stead as a Radical, 
his opinion was confirmed by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) in his farewell letter to his con- 
stituents, and perhaps it would be 
allowed that that gentleman was a 
Radical. It was too late in the day, 
now that they had reached August, to 
commence de novo to break up the Con- 
stitution. He asked them, therefore, to 
reject the Preamble of a Bill which 
would not, at any rate, become law this 
Session. 

Amendment proposed to the Bill, in 
page 1, line 1, to leave out the Preamble. 


—(Mr. Heneage.) 
Mr. Heneage 
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Question proposed, “ That the Pre- 
amble stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) was understood to say 
that his right hon. Friend had undertaken, 
on the ruling of the Chair, that he would 
not go further in the discussion of the 
Bill at this stage. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he said that he 
would not go fully into the questions he 
wished to raise. If he said “ further ” it 
was a slip of the tongue. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, the 
question before them was a narrow one ; 
but his right hon. Friend had delivered a 
Third Reading speech on his proposal to 
exclude the Preamble. Mr. Speaker had 
declared—and any declaration he made 
the House was ever ready to accept— 
that the making of such a speech at that 
stage could not be pronounced disorderly ; 
but he also proceeded to say that it was 
unusual, and that it extended the limits 
of Parliamentary practice. Perhaps he 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) might be allowed 
to add a supplement to that declaration, 
He could not go back beyond 1832. He 
could not undertake to say what occurred 
before that year; but since that year 
1832 no speech like that of the right 
hon. Gentleman had been delivered in 
that House in order at this stage of a 
Bill to continue debate on the lines of a 
Third Reading Debate. He did not think 
anyone was bound to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman’s example. They (the 
Government) were in favour of the Bill, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposed 
it; they thought it fulfilled the objects 
they had in view; and he (Mr, Glad- 
stone) thought he was precluded by 
prudence, policy, and precedent—he was 
sorry he had lost any authority he might 
have possessed over the right hon, 
Gentleman—but he was precluded by 
these considerations from following him 
into a discussion of the merits of the 
measure, and he thought they should 
confine themselves to the simple pro- 
position which was before them. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, the right hon, Geutle- 
man told them that, so far as he could 
remember, no such speech as that of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Heneage) 
had been made on the Preamble of a Bill 
since 1832, 
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Report stage of a Bill. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, the right hon. 
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Friend had delivered. Nevertheless, 
putting aside the question of the fairness 


Gentleman had an extraordinary memory, | of this discussion and the question of 


and his experience ranged over the time 
to which he alluded ; but he would ask 
him whether, during those 60 years, he 
had ever approached the Report of a 
Bill under the conditions which now 
prevailed ? The right hon. Gentleman 
always remembered the precedents on one 
side, and closed his eyes to the precedents 
on the other. He should Jike to know 
whether the great statesmen who, in the 
course of those 60 years, were associated 
with the right hon. Gentleman, would 
not be surprised to hear that the 
“guillotine” had been applied to the 
Bill? Notwithstanding the length of the 
Debates on the Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman had never seemed to appreciate 
the enormous importance of the principle 
that underlaid the details of the Bill. 
Twice to-day before had he complained of 
the months that had been employed upon 
the Bill, and of the 90 days which might 
ultimately be employed upon it. But 
could he not bring himself to see, as the 
that this Bill 


country saw, Was one 
introducing more vastly important 


changes than had ever been submitted 
—that this was not only a Bill for 
establishing a Legislature in Ireland, but 
a Bill which, when that Legislature was 
established, was to reconstitute the 
various points in which different interests 
of the two countries might touch, or 
clash, or harmonise. The country would 
say that the time given to such a Bill 
was none too much, as he did not 
think it was believed when the question 
was first approached that they would 
have to contend with all this machinery, 
all these changes, difficulties, and 
impossibilities they had dealt with during 
the time they had been engaged upon it. 
The right hon. Gentleman was _ not, 
therefore, justified in expressing any 
surprise that opportunity should be taken 
to deal at this stage with matters which 
had not previously been discussed. He 
said that a Third Reading speech had 
been made. It was not a Third Reading 
speech, for they did not know what 
changes would yet be made before that 
stage was reached. They remembered 
the changes that the Government intro- 
duced in Committee, and a Third Reading 
speech might have to assume a different 











precedent, and not wishing to make any 
Third Reading speech, he (Mr. Goschen) 
would refer to the wording of the 
Preamble, and ask whether the authority 
of Parliament was restricted by this 
Bill? Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way (the Irish Members) would not vote 
for the Bill if it did not restrict that 
authority. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them that that authority remained— 
that the Preamble retained it. But the 
Preamble did nothing of the kind. It 
contained the words “ without impairing 
or restricting the authority of Parlia- 


ment”; but the whole Bill restricted 


that authority, and the Irish Members 
asserted an understanding that the 
authority was only to be exercised 
on certain oceasions. Was that not 


restriction 7 The words of the Preamble 
were an attempt to throw dust in the eyes 
ot the people. He said that the supremacy 
of Parliament was impaired and the 
authority of Parliament restricted, and 
he said it was wrong to put into the 
Preamble such statements as were con- 
tained in it as long as the Bill proceeded 
ou other lines. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought it that few 
words should be said upon the Bill at 
this stage of the Debate. Nothing was 
more strongly urged by the Prime Mini- 
ster and the Chief Secretary when the 
Preamble was last before them than that it 
was to be the great protecting clause for 
Great Britain, They were always told— 
and it was repeatedly impressed upon them 
—that the Preamble of a Bill expressed in 
clearer terms the meaning of the measure. 
There were those who thought that a 
Preamble was merely a remnant of the 
past, and that it was not bound to affect 
the measure when it became a Statute. 
But in this case they were told that 
there was no necessity for being alarmed 
upon this subject. In his opinion, 
posterity would say that the conduct 
of the Prime Minister in the Committee 
stage of the Bill was the greatest slur 
upon his memory, for they had had dis- 
cussion closured upon four-fifths of a 
measure which proposed to alter the 
whole Constitution. 


reasonable a 
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Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) : Question ! 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, if he was 
wandering from the Question Mr. Speaker 
would correct him. The great question 
now before the House was the Preamble | 
of the Bill, which contained the words, 
“without impairing or restricting the 
supreme authority of Parliament,” and | 
he might say that that authority was im- | 
paired in every clause and section of | 
the Bill. Could they possibly vote for 
the Preamble affirming so distinetly the 
supreme authority of Parliament whilst | 
in the Bill almost every line impaired | 
that authority ? No one could complain | 
of the length of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Heneage). 
It was very short, and touched upon a 
few points in which the Bill affected the | 
supremacy of Parliament. There was 
the question of the retention of the Irish 
Members. It was the first time in the | 
history of this country that it was pro- | 
posed toallow men to come here who had 
no responsibility from their constituents to | 
legislate upon the questions that would | 
be dealt with by that House. That | 
appeared to him to be undermining in 
the most serious manner the supremacy 
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of Parliament, because it recognised 
the right of two distinct classes of | 


Members to come to that House, one of | 
whom, as he said, would have no re- 
sponsibility. Another vital matter was 
that this was not a final measure. It 
did not settle this great question, As 
they had gone on, from week to week 
and month to month, they had learnt 
almost daily that there was some point or | 
other that was not final. A most serious 
matter was that the Parliamentary | 
balance was placed in the hands of the 
Irish Members. The Prime Minister said 
there would be a balance of about | 
50 Nationalist Members in that House 
from Ireland, and that, as there would be 
about 600 from Great Britain, it was 
impossible to think that those 50 would 
interfere with the working of the House | 
to the detriment of Great Britain. 
That, however, seemed to him another 
way in which Parliament would “= 
affected. In the history of Constitu- 
tional Government they always found | 
two sides; and, as the Irish Members 
would be here, questions would be 
decided, not upon the strength of what | 
Great Britain felt or upon the merits of | 
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British questions, but upon the way in 
which the Irish balance chose to vote. The 
proposal struck at the root of the supreme 
authority of this Parliament; and he 
ventured to say that, having such a pro- 
posal, the Bill could not in fairness be 
said to be a Bill which carried a Govern- 
ment to Ireland without impairing or 
restricting the supreme authority of 
this Parliament. Then there was the 
question of finance. Would anyone say 
that, if the Bill became law as it now 
stood, there would be supremacy in regard 
to finance? He said there certainly 
would not be. These were matters of 
enormous importance to their constitu- 
ents ; and if the Bill should pass, the faet 
would remain that the whole finance of 
this country would be decided, not only by 
those who had to pay the taxation, and 
by their Representatives, but also by the 
Members from Ireland, who would not 
be called upon to pay their fair share. 
That seemed to him enormously to im- 
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| pair the supreme authority of Parliament, 


They had always considered that when 
financial matters were being decided by 
the House all Members were on a par— 
all Members had regard to the interests 
of their constituents and the country at 


large. Butthe superiority of Parliament 
was being undermined in this respect, for 


there would bea large number of Members 
present who would have to decide on 
questions of taxation without themselves 
being personally interested. Under these 
circumstances, the Preamble must be, toa 
great extent, a misnomer and out of 
place. He did not wish to discuss the 
various details of the Bill now. He 
ouly desired to raise a solemn protest at 
the supreme authority of this Parlia- 
ment, which was a tradition of the 
country, and the backbone and mainstay 
of the Empire, and which had always 
been the envy of the whole world, being 


undermined and destroyed by _ this 
measure, and being subjected to an 


) attack from which it could never recover 


if the present Bill passed. Therefore, 
though it might seem strange on the 
Report stage to consider the Preamble, 
they had a perfect right to do it. Indeed, 
it was their duty to draw these matters 
to the attention of the House. Some 
said that these matters should left 
entirely to take their chance; but they 
who had inherited this great Empire— 
[ Laughter }—was there anything to laugh 
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at in that? Were the Radical and Irish | 
Members, who laughed at that, men who 

were likely to be anxious to maintain the 

supreme authority of Parliament ¢ 

[Cries of “Divide!”] They cried 

* Divide!” The only notion some hon, | 
Members had was to divide whenever 

there was any matter in dispute. This 

Bill might well be called a * Bill of 

Divisions.” It was to divide them 

all and the Empire up. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The whole Bill is | 
clearly not now before the House. The 
hon. Member has been within his right 
in discussing the Preamble; but if the whole | 
Bill is considered it will be a violation of | 
the Standing Order No. 40, which says 
that when a Bill is brought up on Report | 
the House do proceed at once to consider 
the clauses of the Bill without general 
discussion of the Bill as a whole. he | 
Preamble, is to all intents and purposes, a | 
clause, and should be considered as such, 
and the discussion upon it should be as | 
much confined to it as discussion on a 
clause. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he had been led 
away by interruptions. He had been trying 
to deal with the supreme authority of Par- 
liameut, which was the great point in the 
Preamble. All he further wished to say | 
on that was that the Bill as it stood, and 
as it had been modified from time to time | 
in Committee, went in the direction of 
undermining the authority of Parliament. 
He hoped they would not put at the 
beginning of the Bill words which 
conveyed an absolutely false statement, | 
and which practically threw dust in the 
eyes of the people, and all who read it 
superficially as to its real object and 
scope, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynu 
Regis) said, that the Prime Minister, in 
introducing the Bill, had said that the 
most important principle which must 
inform any measure of this kind was the 
supremacy of Parliament, and that that 
supremacy had not been put in what he 
valled the mere enactments of the Bill, 
but had been placed reverentially in the 
Preamble, very much as one, after 
wearing a Court suit, placed it in the cup- 
board and said, * Thank God, that frippery 
is done with.” The Bill had undergone 
enormous changes since it was originally 
introduced, ‘To the measure, as originally 
proposed, five clauses and two Schedules 
had been added, making 54 clauses and 
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Schedules in all, and, of these, eight 
alone had been fully discussed, 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now proceeding as if it were customary 
on Report to consider the whole Bill as 
amended. That stage has been de- 
liberately abolished by Parliament, and 
the hon. Member is only in Order in dis- 
cussing the Preamble as if it were a 
clause of the Bill. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would proceed to discuss the question 
whether it was expedient to set up a 
Parliament in Ireland. [* Oh, oh !"] 
Yes ; that was the effect of the Preamble. 
He desired to point out that the ex periment 
of setting up an independent Parliament 
in Ireland had been tried before. It was 
tried in 1782, when Poynings’ Act was 
repealed. Grattan, in an address on the 
opening of the new Irish Parliament, 
said— 

* We have seen the Judges rendered indepen- 
dent of the Crown; the Mutiny Law abri/!ged 
in duration ; the jurisdiction of the hereditary 
Judges of the land restored; the vicious mode 
of passing laws in this land reformed ; the sole 


' and exclusive right of legislation, external as 


well as internal, in the Irish Parliament firmly 
asserted on the part of Ireland, and unequivo- 


cally acknowledged on the part of Great 
Britain. We have seen this great national 


arrangement established on a basis which 
secures the tranquillity of Ireland and unites 
the affections as well as the interests of both 


Kingdoms.” 


| That was the expectation with which 


the last Irish Parliament was set up. 
Well, did it “secure the tranquillity of 
Ireland ” and unite the affections of the 
two Kingdoms ? Its fourth year saw a 
French invasion; its 15th year saw 
Grattan and his Party secede from it: 
its 16th year witnessed one of the 
greatest rebellions these islands had ever 
seen; and in its 18th year it committed 
suicide and passed the Act of Union, 
What was the opinion of an Irish 
Nationalist on that Parliament? Wolfe 
Tone, in his Memoirs, said— 

“1 have now seen the Parliament of Eng- 
land, the Congress of the United States of 
America, the Corps Legislat ifof France. and the 
Convention Batavre; 1 have likewise seen our 
shabby Volunteer Convention in 1783, and the 
General Committee of the Catholics in 1793; 
so that I have seen, in the way of deliberative 
bodies, as many, I believe, as most men ; and 
of all those | have mentioned, beyond all com- 
parison the most shameiessly profligate and 
abandoned of all sense of virtue, principle, or 
even common decency, was the Legislature of 
my own unfortunate country.” 
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That being the opinion of an eminent 
Irishman of the last Irish Parliament, it 
behoved them seriously to consider what 
kind of Parliament it was they were 
now asked to set up, and whether or not 
it was “expedient ” to establish it. If 
it were to be like Grattan’s Parliament 
—coming to such an infamous end, and 
distinguished by such awful disasters— 
it would not be expedient to set it up, 
and the Preamble should be  unhesi- 
tatingly negatived. The Bill was charac- 
terised by distrust of the men who were 
to be the Legislature and Government of 
Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The observations of 
the hon. Member are out of Order. He 
is entering upon a discussion of the whole 
Bill. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he be- 
lieved that if this Parliament were set 
up it would impair and restrict the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament. 
This Preamble was introduced by a 
statesman who, however much they 
might revere him, they could not dis- 
guise from themselves was acting in the 
sapacity of a latter-day Samson. Be- 
guiled by a latter-day Delilah beside him, 
he now put his hands to the pillars of 
the Constitution, careless of whom he in- 
volved in the catastrophe. The Preamble 
Was an announcement of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s intention, and seemed to 
him (Mr. Gibson Bowles) to invite its 
own rejection. Under the circumstances, 
and having regard to the fact that eight- 
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with regard to the clauses that were con- 
sidered in Committee to deal only with 
the more important points it may he 
desirable to raise upon those clauses. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 185; 
Noes 140.—( Division List, No. 267.) 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) said, 
he asked to move to amend Clause | by 
striking out the words which provide for 


| the creation of a Second Chamber in the 


tenths of the Bill had not been discussed, | 


he thought they should reject the Pre- 
amble. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The tempta- 
tion to deal with this question is one 
which one cannot blame the hon, Mem- 
ber for yielding to ; but, at the same time, 
I hope that after the suggestion that has 
been made by you, Sir, the discussion 


may be brought to a close, and that the | 


House may take a Division upon this 
question. I will not add a single word 
to what has been so powerfully stated by 


other gentlemen in regard to the 
Preamble. I may, perhaps, say that I 


give my entire assent to the view that 
has been suggested from the Chair that 
the more important work the House has 
to do on this Report stage is to deal with 
the clauses for reasons which it would be 
out of Order to refer to, which we were 


Irish Legislature. The Amendment 
raised an issue which was the subject 
of an animated Debate in Committee, 
and which called forth expressions of 
opinion with regard to the principle of 
Second Chambers from all parts of the 
House. But the Division on that 


occasion took place on an _ issue 
as to whether or not a Second 
Chamber was desirable. As great 
many Members supported the Go- 


vernment on that occasion in the hope— 
the vain hope, as it had proved to be— 
that at a later stage in Committee an 
important modification would be made in 
the qualification with regard to that 
Chamber. The Committee had not had 
an opportunity of considering the £20 
rating qualification, and the result was 
that what they had to consider on the 
present occasion was not the question 
that was considered in Committee, but 
whether or not there should be a Second 
Chamber representative of a class elected 
by only a small section of the Irish com- 
munity. What was the proposal of the 
Government ? They proposed to confer 
on the people of Ireland the right to 
legislate with regard to all matters 
of purely domestic concern; and the 
people of Ireland, so far as this House 
was concerned, were the Parliamentary 
electors — 740,000 in number. The 
additional proposal of the Government 
was that only £20 holders—162,000 in 


number —should have the power of 


electing Members of the Legislative 
Council. Thus the Second Chamber, 


which would have the power of reversing 
the decisions of the popularly-elected 
Chamber, was to be constituted by a 
limited class. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) rose to Order. He asked if the 
point the hon. Member was dealing with 
would not be more properly raised on the 


not allowed to discuss in Committee, and 6th clause ? 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I did not observe 
that the hon. Member was out of Order. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, there were two 
questions to be considered—first, whether 
a Second Chamber was desirable or not; 
and secondly whether, if it was to be 
established, it should be elected on a £20 
qualification or on a broad democratic 
franchise ? He thought it pertinent to con- 
sider whether or not the Second Chamber 
should be representative of a particular 
class. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In the 
interests of discussion and order, I would 
point out that this question was distinctly 
raised by a subsequent clause, and I 
would ask whether it is according to 
the Order of the House that we should 
import into Clause 1 the contents of 
another clause ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I understand 
the hon. Member, he only alludes to the 
162,000 electors as a very small number 
to elect the Second Chamber; but the 
only point before the House is the ques- 
tion of a Second Chamber, and the hon. 
Gentleman will not be in Order in dis- 
cussing the qualification of tle electors, 
or the sufficiency of their number. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he recognised 
the distinction, and he certainly should 
not dwell upon the absurd claim made 
by the Government, providing that par- 
ticular classes of persons alone should 
have the power of electing the Second 
Chamber. He would pass to the ques- 
tion of the desirability of establishing a 
Second Chamber. The question was one 
of great magnitude, and one on which 
men of all political Parties—and, indeed, 
the most advanced men—entertained 
very different opinions. He knew it was 
contended that it was possible to be a 
believer in ideal democratic government, 
and yet to support the establishment of a 
Second Chamber. He did not, he was 
bound to say, take that view himself, 
He thought that if they admitted the 
principle that the Parliamentary electors 
of this country were to have supreme 
power in sending Representatives to 
Parliament, they were departing from 
the real principle of democratic govern- 
ment in appointing any additional 
tribunal to sit in judgment upon the 
legislation that duly-elected Members 
might see fit to pass. He, therefore, 
would ask the Government whether they 
intended that this Second Chamber should 
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oppose the legislation which would be 
passed by the popularly-elected Cham- 
ber? If the intention was that the 
Legislative Council should act in opposi- 
tion to the Legislative Assembly, it 
would be an intolerable nuisance, while 
if it was to approve of everything that 
passed the Lower Chamber, and not 
oppose at all, the Legislative Council 
would be entirely unnecessary. He could 
quite understand that the argument that 
would be used would be that this Cham- 
ber might act as a safeguard for the 
loyal minority, and he believed that was 
the real reason why it was originally 
put forward. But, whatever was in the 
mind of the Government when this pro- 
posal was put in the Bill, they had no 
longer any reason for believing that it 
was accepted by the minority in Ireland 
as a safeguard. One could only judge of 
the feelings of the minority in Ireland by 
the statements of their Representatives 
in the House of Commons. At an earlier 
stage of the Bill the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) said 
the Government were deceiving the 
English people when they held this out 
as a safeguard. Another hon. Member 
associated with the Irish minority ap- 
pealed to the House to 

“Stamp with condemnation one of the 
greatest and most treacherous shams ever put 
forward,” 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. D. Plunket) 
said — 

“Of all the delusive, misleading provisions 
with which the Bill is stuffed this is the most 
delusive.” 

The hon, and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) said of the 
Second Chamber— 

“Tt was an aristocracy of squalor elected and 

created by a Senate of the gutter.” 


Ife (Mr. Dalziel) did not concur in this 
opinion, but he contended that the 
original reason for bringing the proposal 
forward — namely, that it would be 
accepted by the minority as a safeguard 
—no longer held good. He, therefore, 
appealed to the Government to consider 
whether it was wise to pursue a policy 
which he believed, if they had a fair and 
square vote on the subject, would cer- 
tainly not be supported by a majority on 
the Ministerial side of the House. He 
objected to the Second Chamber, because, 
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in his opinion, it was bound to be a class 
Assembly. because it would be elected by 
men who would have additional political 
power, not because of their superior 
ability to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship, not because they had any special 
claim upon the State, but because, for- 
sooth, they lived in large houses or 
possessed a little land. If the House 
adopted this proposal, it would be setting 
itself against the whole tendency of 
modern democratic law. The whole 
reform agitation throughout the present 
century had been directed towards the 
breaking down of class ascendency. He 
urged upon the Government the desira- 
bility of giving the House some promise 
that if the Second Chamber were sup- 
ported on the present occasion they would 
attempt, as far as possible, when the time 
arrived, to insert in the clause a rating 
qualification which would not carry with 
it additional political power, but would 
place all the electors of Ireland on the 
same footing. 


Government of 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, after the word * Queen,” to leave out 
the words “and of two Houses, the 
Legislative Council.”-—(.Wr. Dalziel.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words | 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Bill.” 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I would 


draw the attention of the House to the 
exact nature of the question that is now 
before us. We are not discussing the 
particular conditions on which the Second 
Chamber should be constituted, but the 
question whether we shall have a Second 
Chamber at all. I may say with respect 
to that question that, even as to the 
existence of a Second Chamber, and es- 
pecially as to the particular conditions of 
its existence—namely, with respect to its 
being chosen by a limited constituency, 
anl the particular nature of that con- 
stituency as we propose it, although we 
think these important provisions from the 
nature of their subject-matter, we have 
never treated them as vital portions of 
the Bill. On the contrary, our desire has 
always been that those questions should 
be fully considered with serious impar- 
tality by the House at large. Now, I 
um not going to make a polemical charge 
against gentlemen opposite; but it is 
mani‘est that the course taken by them, 
which was rather an extreme course on 


Mr. Dalziel 
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the question, very much tended to prevent 


fair and impartial discussion. Those of 
my hon. Friends who object to a Second 
Chamber find themselves in strange com- 
pany on this question, and may find 
themselves in a similar predicament 
again. It was a strong assertion, to say 
the least, for gentlemen opposite to make, 
that the Second Chamber was worse than 
no Second Chamber at all. I understand 
that to have been the ground taken. It 
was hardly to have been expected from 
the powerful Party that are in opposi- 
tion, aud I think it placed all of us on 
this side of the House in a position in 
which we had only a choice of difficul- 
ties. Certainly we could not attain the 
end we desired to attain, namely—fair, 
open, unprejudiced discussion of the 
question whether there should be a 
Second Chamber or not. We came to the 
question in the Cabinet with open minds, 
We were sensible there was a great deal 
to be said on both sides, and we took the 
view we conceived to be, under all the 
circumstances, our duty to take; but we 
did not attempt to incorporate that view 
into the vital conditious of the Bill, even 
under all the difficulties with which the 
question has since been surrounded. We 
jhave not now before us the question 
| whether the Second Chamber should be 
| elected by the same constituency as that 
| 
| 





which elects the other Chamber, but 
which differs from it in other conditions, 
which is, I think, a system not wholly 
without example. The simple question 
at this moment is—* Is it, on the whole, 
convenient that a Second Chamber 
should exist 7” We have not seen any 
reason to depart from the resolution at 
which we have arrived. That resolution 
has been confirmed by a majority, 
although a small majority of the House, 
and it would require strong reasons to 
warrant our altering the position we have 
taken on this important provision of the 
Bill. I hope I shall not be regarded as 
discourteous to the minority if I say 
that I think many of them were induced 
to vote a Second Chamber much more as 
a part of what they thought it their duty 
to do—to offer a root-and-branch opposi- 
tion to the scheme in all its provisions— 
rather than because they did not consider 
two Chambers preferable to one. We 
have to consider our duty to the public 
at large and to the public of Ireland on 





this subject. The Representatives of 
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Ireland in general I do not say desire 
this scheme, but have consented to make 
it part of the arrangement to which they 
look for the establishment of the future 
Government of their country. It is very 
difficult, Sir, not to be governed in some 
degree upon this question of having a 
Second Chamber by the nearly absolute 
universality of the practice of the civilised 
world. 


the question, and I think there is some- 
thing to be said for the proposition 
that there is a prospective and probable 
advantage in having exactly the same 
subject, if you can secure it, handled by 
Bodies that will in a certain respect have 
distinctions and differences of view. Let 
us recollect how hard it is for any man 
with the most comprehensive and im- 
partial mind to be sure that he has 
weighed and probed an important legis- 
lative proposal in all the lights and from 
all the points of view from which it 
ought to be considered so as to make it 
beneficial in the highest possible degree 
to the public interest. I do not say 
under what conditions the distinctions 
between the two Bodies are to be estab- 
lished, but I say that the presentation of 
difficult matters to two Chambers where 
they will not be approached from pre- 
cisely the same point of view is probably 
moreadvantageous than their presentation 
toa single Chamber. If there is any- 
thing in these suppositions I do not deny 
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That certainly cannot be shut | 
out from the impartial consideration of | 


that they have a somewhat special rela- | 


tion to Ireland. I am not disposed to 
follow the example set us on the opposite 
side, whereby the masses of the people 
in Ireland, instead of being treated as a 
nation, are treated as part of one, and I 
think it is too hastily assumed that they 
will certainly act as one Party. I will 
give no scope for varieties of opinion and 
sentiment and class. But 
admit that the extraordinary, not alto- 
gether fortunate, and I hope to be here- 
after considered and modified uniformity 
of view in Ireland must have some 
tendency to throw the choice of repre- 
sentatives into a groove narrower than 
would be desirable in the abstract ; and if 
it be possible, without doing violence to 
the principles of liberty, to secure an ex- 
amination of these questions with a 
greater variety of view than a single 
Chamber could possess, it might be some- 
what advantageous. We have proposed 


VOL. XVI. [rourtn seErtes.] 


then I do | 
| and-out rejection of the Second Chamber, 
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a Second Chamber under the belief that 
for the purpose of conducting Ireland out 
of the difficult and painful cireamstances 
in which she has been involved for so 
many generations and so many centuries 
and of which difficulties large remainders 
have still unfortunately to be dealt with, 
wherever it was possible for us to find a 
provision unexceptional in itself and 
favourable in its character to the cause 
of reasonable and just protection against 
hasty acts—against rash and passionate 
which are committed in every 
Legislative Assembly, and from which 
we therefore cannot hope that the Irish 
Legislature will bespecially and absolutely 


‘exempt—it was worth while availing 


ourselves of it. The hon. Member for 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) and others 
on that side of the House disclaim alto- 
gether the wish for a Second Chamber in 
connection with this Bill, and even go the 
length of saying that the provision we 
have inserted in the Bill, though we have 
never finally pledged ourselves to particu- 
lars, is worse than no Second Chamber 
atall. Therefore, my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dalziel) is justified to a great extent in 
saying that the Opposition repudiate the 
whole of our proposalas far as it depends 
on the supposition that it is a proposal 
honestly intended to embrace the ques- 
tion of the interests of the Irish minority. 
I am entitled to say that we might fairly 
have expected the Members of the Oppo- 
sition to say—* However shadowy your 
guarantee may be, we will vote for its 
principle, and try to make it as good as 
we can.” But that course has not been 
adopted. I recognise the fact that we 
are not able to appeal to one single hon, 
Gentleman opposite in favour of the 
Second Chamber which we propose. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite seem, one and 
all, disposed at the present time to make 
themselves responsible for the total out- 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not of any 
Second Chamber. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: But of 
the Second Chamber proposed in the 
clause—we deal subsequently with the 
details of the Second Chamber. I do not 
put that forward as anaccusation, though 
I do consider it a heavy responsibility for 
the Opposition to assume. Our Parlia- 
mentary position has, therefore, not been 
strengthened in dealing with some of our 
friends as it would have been if gentle- 
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man opposite had been disposed to}! He hoped it never would be necessary to 


regard this provision as some security | 


against rash and hasty legislation, 
which is to be more or less appre- 
hended in all Legislative Assemblies. 
I should have thought that the 
Opposition would have been disposed to 
say that, though they consider the 
Second Chamber proposed by the Go- 
vernment, especially as it is an elective 
Chamber, a very questionable proposal, 
yet they deem that it in some degree, 


however small, mitigates what they con- | 
‘sequently the conditions of the franchise 


sider to be the defects of the Bill. We, 
however, have not only to consider 
gentlemen opposite, but those whom 
they represent ; and we should not be 
justified in the face of the loyal minority, 
whose rights within limits we have never 
denied or questioned, in saying—* You 
choose to send Members to Parliament 
who disapprove of the Second Chamber. 
We take them at their word, and we con- 
sider you and your interests as entirely 
bound up in their Parliamentary exist- 
ence, and consequently we throw over 
the Second Chamber, too.” There is no 
escaping from the disadvantages which 
the Opposition have imposed upon us by 
their line of action on this question, and 
I am not sure that we should be justified 
in abandoning the proposal for the 
Second Chamber if we believed it would 
establish some diversity of view upon 
public questions without disparagement 
to just national interests. While, there- 
fore, pitching my argument in favour of 
a Second Chamber in a modest and 
moderate strain, and asserting no strong 
or rigid doctrine about it, I have endea- 
voured to set out the reasons which have 
led us to adhere to the decision of the 

House. Therefore, without the smallest 
imputation upon anyone, or the smallest 
disposition to lay down any doctrine, and 
looking merely to those considerations 
which approximate to the case, we do not 
feei ourselves justified in receding from 
the decision of the House, and, regretting 
to differ from my hon, Friend, we are, 
therefore, compelled to oppose his Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. SAUNDERS — (Newington, 
Walworth) said, he was glad the Prime 
Minister deprecated discussing now the 
constitution of the Second Chamber. 
That question had not been discussed by 
the House, and he sincerely trusted it 


never would be discussed by the House, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone | 


form a Second Chamber for Ireland. He 
hoped they would not impose upon Ire- 
land the difficulty which had been such 
a burden to themselves, and to every 
country where a Second Chamber 
existed. It was scarcely possible that 
the Second Chamber as it now stood in 
the Bill could be created, because it 
would involve the disfranchisement of 
three-fourths of the Irish people. With 
two Chambers, the slowest Chamber 
governed to stand the pace, and con- 


as regarded the Second Chamber would 
regulate the degree of popular power 
in Ireland. No such _retrogressive 
measure as that proposed in the Bill 
had ever before been proposed to the 


‘House, for it disfranchised three-fourths 


of the population of Ireland. He was 
quite willing to discuss the question in 
the form in which it had been put by 
the Prime Minister. The right hon, 
Gentleman asked the question—* Is it, 
upon the whole, convenient that a Second 
Chamber should exist?” That de- 
pended entirely upon the point on which 
they viewed the Second Chamber. If 
they belonged to the privileged classes 
and benefited by abuses, it was ex- 
tremely convenient that a Second 
Chamber should exist. But if they did 
not happen to belong to the privileged 
classes and suffered from abuses, then it 
was extremely inconvenient that a 
Second Chamber should exist. There- 
fore, the point of view would regulate 
the answer that would be given to that 
question. That the Second Chamber 
was an obstruction to legislation was 
admitted on all hands. The Prime 
Minister himself had given the most 
conclusive evidence on that point. 
Speaking of the Government of the 
Colonies, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“The Second Chamber operated as a very 
serious check upon the immediate action of the 
Representative Chamber.” 

There stand a very great difference 
between deferring legislation, or, perhaps, 
altogether preventing legislation, and 
preventing haste in legislation. They 
all deprecated undue haste in legislation ; 
but a Second Chamber, instead of pre- 
venting hasty legislation, actually created 
it. In how many instances had their 
Second Chamber been the cause of 
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haste? They spent weeks in the dis- 
cussion of matters which were hastily 
dealt with in the Upper Chamber. The 
Second Chamber must of necessity lessen 
the time they had to do their legislation 
in. Nature did not pay any respect to 
Second Chambers. She only allowed 
365 days in the year, whether there was 
a Second Chamber or not. They had to 
get through a certain amount of legisla- 
tion in the year; and if they had a Second 
Chamber to do the same thing, they must 
get through their business in less time 
than would otherwise be available. The 
Second Chamber, therefore, was obviously 
the cause of hasty legislation. The hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, speaking on this 
proposed Legislative Council, said it would 
take away half the power which had been 
conferred on the people by the other 
portions of the Bill. That was an ex- 
tremely moderate view. What the 
Second Chamber took away was three- 
fourths of the power of the people of 
Ireland. There was no country in the 
world that could afford to have its politi- 
cal privileges curtailed so badly as Ire- 
land. No country in the world had 
suffered so much from unjust legislation 
as Ireland had suffered. It was quite 
true that the large farmers of Ireland 
had been relieved to a very considerable 
extent by the magnificent legislation in- 
troduced by the present Prime Minister. 
But the same thing could not be said of 
the small farmers of Ireland. They were 
still paying enormous rents, or, at least, 
rents altogether beyond their value, for 
almost worthless farms—farms which, in 
many cases, were nothing but bog and 
boulders, and which merely afforded a 
place for the houses the tenants them- 
selves put up. They talked about 
judicial rents in the cases of these men. 
Why, if ever a man might be said to be 
between his Satanic Majesty and the 
deep sea it was these small farmers, who 
were between the lawyer and the land- 
lord. Some hon. Members opposite 
smiled at the statement of the sufferings 
of the small farmers in Ireland. The 
very last man he had visited as a tenant 
in Ireland was in this condition: He was 
paying £5 a year 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man will be good enough to remember 
that the constitution of the Second Cham- 
ber is what is before the House, 
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*Mr. SAUNDERS said, he would not 


refer further to the condition of the small 
tenant farmers in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney) had spoken of the irri- 
tating bar that the Second Chamber had 
imposed to rapid legislation according to 
the wishes of the majority of the voters. 
Then why should they create a Seeond 
Chamber for the express purpose 
of producing such results as these ? 
for these results were inevitably the 
effect of a Second Chamber. The hon. 
Member for Sheffield put it that those 
who were in favour of «» Second Chamber 
avowed that their object was that the 
minority should rule, while those who 
were against a Second Chamber desired 
that the majority should rule. That 
really was the position of affairs. If 
they wanted the majority to rule, they 
must give them simple and effective 
means for doing it. What would have 
happened in London had London been 
supplied with two Chambers instead of 
one; and supposing that one of those 
Councils had been elected, in the manner 
proposed in this Bill, by one-fourth of 
the existing constituencies in London ? 
The whole condition of things as they now 
existed would have been reversed. The 
electors of London would have been pre- 
vented from expressing the wishes of the 
people of London; and the two Councils, 
even if desirous of doing something, would 
have so hampered each other that little or 
nothing would have been done. One 
would think that Governments were 
created for the express purpose of doing 
mischief. The Bill as it stood was one 
of the most remarkable pieces of legisla- 
tion ever presented to the House. They 
had a First Chamber limited by a Second 
Chamber, and then the Second Chamber 
limited so that it should not over-much 
limit the First Chamber. Talk about 
five wheels toa coach! It was nothing 
to the complication introduced into this 
measure. He disliked the idea of fear 
in connection with legislation. And yet 
this proposal was based upon apprehen- 
sion—was based upon unjust and mis- 
taken apprehension; safeguards introduced 
under the influence of fear invariably in- 
creased danger, as they would increase the 
danger iu this instance. During the pre- 
sent century they had had many proposals 
for increasing the facilities for legislation 
—for giving additional power to the 
N 2 
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people, and the result of advancing in 
that direction had been so beneficial that 
it would be repeated again and again. 
But the proposal that was now made 
was a proposal in the opposite direction. 
Why should they create a Second 
Chamber to bother the First Chamber— 
a Second Chamber which would be in- 
finitely more powerful for mischief than 
the Second Chamber which gave them so 
much trouble in connection with legisla- 
tion in this country ? He did not think 
there ever was a contrivance more complete 
and effective for paralysing the will of 
a people than the contrivance proposed 
as a Second Chamber for Ireland. What 
would that Chamber be? It would bea 
combination of landlords, capitalists, and 
large farmers. What hope had the work- 
ing classes of Ireland from that Chamber ? 
—how would the grievances of the labourer 
be removed ? As the matter stood in 
the Bill, not a single labourer or artizan 
or small farmer woull have a vote for 
the Second Chamber. The slowest 
Chamber practically controlled the other 
Chamber, but what would happen with the 
operations for checking the Second 
Chamber in checking the First Chamber it 
was impossible tosay. He did not think 
there was any value in thechecks proposed 
except to show the extreme unadvisa- 
bility of having a Second Chamber at all. 
Let them give the greatest possible 
liberty to the Irish people, and he had no 
fear of the result. If dangers and 
difficulties arose under Home Rule, they 
would arise because the people were not 
allowed to give effect to their own wishes. 
No people under the sun desired disorder 
if they could obtain justice without it ; 
and there would not be the slightest 
danger of disorder in Ireland if they gave 
the people the control of their own affairs. 
But to introduce a Second Chamber, and 
such a restricted Second Chamber, was 
very much like as if a farmer introduced 
a fox into the hen-roost. To place such 
a restriction on the expression of the 
popular will was destructive of Home 
Rule. Ile was extremely sorry 
for those who were in fear of the 
people, for they must be in a very 
unhappy and a very miserable con- 
dition. He had entire confidence in the 
people, and his desire was that the people 
should have full and free opportunity of 


expressing their will, and giving effect to 
it both in legislation and in administra- 


Mr. Saunders 
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tion. He therefore sincerely hoped that 
the House would divide upon this ques- 
tion and would support the Amendment 
now before it. 


*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, he thought that the anecdote of 
the fox in the hen-roost might be 
applied, not inappropriately, to the hon, 
Gentleman who had just spoken. It was 
a great pity that the speech of the hon, 
Gentleman had not been delivered on 
the Second Reading of the Bill, because 
he would then have felt bound to 
walk into the Lobby into which he 
did not walk on that occasion. He (Mr, 
Bucknill) could now understand why 
the Prime Minister had thought fit to rise 
to reply before the Seconder of the 
Amendment had been heard, for the 
difficulties of the right hon, Gentleman 
would have been considerably increased 
by the speech just uttered. The question 
before the House was an extremely 
simple one. It was whether or not there 
was to be a Second Chamber in Ireland ? 
The question of the composition of the 
Second Chamber was not before them, 
But that would be discussed, if at all, at 
another time. They were now discussing 
the principle of a Second Chamber, and 
he ventured to say that that principle 
should be upheld, not only for the reasons 
given by the Prime Minister, but 
because, as a matter of fact, nearly the 
whole civilised world had acted upon 
it. When this matter was discussed 
on a prior oceasion, the Prime Minister 
stated that a Second Chamber was 
especially necessary in the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland. He (Mr. 
Bucknill) was prepared to argue this 
matter from the Irish point of view. 
The hon. Member for Waterford had on 
a previous occasion stated that in his 
opinion a Second Chamber would be an 
effective check on rash and ill-considered 
legislation. The Prime Minister had 
said that the Cabinet went into the 
question with open minds. The Home 
Secretary, however, on the 14th of April 
last, told the House that in his opinion, 
as a modern Democrat, Second Chambers 
were not successful or safe; and that he 
with reluctance consented to the in- 
troduction of a Second Chamber into 
this Bill as a concession to those who 
said it was not safe to leave the Ulster 
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people to the uncontrolled dominion of 
one Chamber. The Prime Minister had 
said that the principle of a Second 
Chamber was, in his opinion, one 
which could not be rejected ; and 
he (Mr. Bucknill) trusted that if there 
were a Division it would show 
there were in the House very few 
superlative modern Democrats who would 
vote in that Lobby into which it was 
known the Prime Minister would not 

0. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he had Amendments in this con- 
nection on the Paper which, from the 
uncompromising attitude adopted by the 
Government in reference to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Mr. Dalziel), he clearly saw 
would have no opportunity of being con- 
sidered. He was not at liberty, there- 
fore, to argue this Amendment out; but 
perhaps he might be allowed simply to 
state his own attitude upon the question. 
If the Amendments he had on the Paper 
had had a chance, which they would not 
have, of being considered, his proposal 
would have run as follows :— 

“ That on and after the appointed day there 
shall be in Ireland a Legislature consisting of 
Her Majesty the Queen and the Legislative 
Assembly, with such Legislative Council, if any, 
as may be created by Irish Act.” 

He would have started in Ireland with a 
Legislature, consisting simply of the 
Sovereign anda Legislative Assembly, 
but he would have endowed that initial 
Legislature with a limited prolific faculty 
of producing a supplement to itself in the 
form of such Legislative Council as it 
might create by legislation. In that 
way he would have desired to throw upon 
Ireland itself the responsibility and the 
duty, if it were a duty, of providing a 
Second Chamber for itself, and a 
Second Chamber of any kind that it 
chose to select for itself. Such an 
Amendment would not have required his 
arguing the abstract question of a Second 
Chamber at all. He would have desired 
to get rid of the abstract discussion ; it 
would have been enough for him to say 
that on that article of their political faith 
he did not belong to the school of the 
Prime Minister, who, so far as he could 
learn, desired a Second Chamber, partly 
because experience appeared to have 
taught him that legislation proceeded too 
rapidly without one, and partly because 
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the right hon. Gentleman was attached 
to the hereditary principle for reasons 
which he had never been able to follow. 
He himself belonged rather to the school 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
the Home Secretary, who were avowed 
enders rather than menders of the House 
of Lords and similar Institutions. Such 
being his position, he, for one, had the 
greatest aversion to having anything to 
do with the construction of a Second 
Chamber, and especially in connection 
with new Institutions which were to be 
given toa newly-started country, But 
by his Amendment, if it had had a 
chance of being considered, he would 
have been able to get out of this difficulty. 
He admitted that Ireland had a perfect 
right to be governed as it chose ; and as 
there was no accounting for tastes, if she 
desired to have a Second Chamber in 
addition to the primary Legislature, he, 
for one, was not ina position to deny 
that she had aright to her choice. But 
he thought he was in a position to deny 
that she had a right to compel him to 
take any personal concern or responsi- 
bility in creating such a Chamber. He 
said that if Ireland wanted this Institu- 
tion, and especially in the peculiarly dis- 
tasteful form offered in this Bill, by all 
means let her please herself; all he 
begged was that he should not be asked 
to put his hand to.the unclean thing. He 
would not, and could not do it. His 
Amendment, if he could have moved it, 
would have enabled them to get rid 
entirely of the 6th clause, which 
was a distasteful provision, reserving 
us it did the iniquitous principle of 
property qualification, and conferring on 
a small body of landlords the power of 
vetoing the evident will of the people. 
He would have gone a considerable way 
further than his hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers for Kirkealdy (Mr. Dalziel) and 
Walworth (Mr. Saunders), but only in 
the direction of making concessions to the 
will of the Irish people. As it was, he 
would have pleasure in going into the 
Lobby with them. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
peculiarity of the clause was that it was 
brought forward by a Party the majority 
of whom did not believe in the principle 
of a Second Chamber at all. On every 
occasion on which this question had 
been before the House not one word had 
been said in favour of this Second Cham- 
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ber as a power of revision of legislation. 
The very purpose for which the House 
of Lords existed was entirely left out of 
sight. The whole tenour of the speeches 
made on the other side of the House 
was that this Second Chamber was a 
protection to the loyal minority in Ire- 
land, while the constant argument of 
the Unionists was that it was a sham and 
delusion as a safeguard, and would be of 
no value to them. It was a strange thing 
that this principle was not embodied in 
the Bill of 1886. ‘The Second Chamber 
provided in that Bill was something real ; 
but the Second Chamber now under dis- 
cussion could not, from any point of view, 
act as a safeguard. The Unionists 
wanted to see this Second Chamber 
negatived by the House simply because 
it had been presented to them as a safe- 
guard, when it could not by any possi- 
bility act as such. The hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment did 
because he opposed a Second Chamber 
altogether ; but the Unionists opposed it 
because it was a sham and a caricature, 
and would be of no value to them. It 
would tend to make them ridiculous, and 
to damage them, and they hoped the 


Government of 


so 


Government would see their way to 
doing without the sham altogether. If 


they were to have any Second Chamber 
at all they should go back to the 
principle of 1886, which was a higher 
and better one from every possible point 
of view. 


Mr. J. Morley rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put”; but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE 
E.) said, that this 
was before the House on a previous 
occasion he gave a silent vote in 
favour of the Government ; he intended 
to vote in their favour now, and he 
thought those who separated themselves 
from their Party on this question were 
entitled to give their reasons for doing so. 
On the previous oceasion he voted in 
favour of these two Chambers, because he 
had always felt it to be desirable there 
should be a second House, and because 
he entertained a substantial hope that 
when they came todiscuss the composition 


Mr. Rentoul 


(Somerset, 
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of the Second House they should find that 
the Government had an open mind on the 
matter, and that they should be able to 
make this Chamber what they were told 
it was really intended to be—namely, a 
real safeguard for the minority in Ireland, 
His political friends had mostly voted 
against the Second Chamber because they 
entertained the hope that they would be 
able to reduce the proposed Parlia- 
ment to a Body of an inferior kind—some 
local Governing Body with more 
restricted powers than those which were 
given to the Irish Legislature by the 
original Bill. Now they came to discuss 
the question again, they were in rather 
a different position, because they had 
endeavoured, on the whole without 
success, to introduce Amendments to 
restrict and reduce the legislative powers 
of the Irish Body ; therefore those powers 
would be substantially what they were in 
the Bill as it stood ; and those powers, he 
ventured to think, were powers which 
entitled it to be regarded as a Legisla- 
tive Body, and not merely as a local 
Governing Body. But with regard to 
the constitution of the Second Chamber, 
they stood in a different position. They 
had had no opportunity yet of discussing 
the constitution of that Body and the 
nature of its duties ; and, therefore, they 
might still continue in the hope which 
animated them on the last occasion, that 
when they proceeded to discuss its com- 
position they should be able to improve 
that Body considerably, even from the 
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point of view of the hon, Gen- 
tleman who last spoke. There was 
no doubt the House was placed 
in a somewhat awkward position in 


this matter, because he was afraid they 
should not have an opportunity, after they 
had discussed the actual composition of 
the Second Chamber, of then recording 
their final judgment as to whether they 
should have a Second Chamber. That 
was the unfortunate result of the action 
of the Government on the Committee 
stage of the Bill, and for which the Go- 
vernment alone were responsible. The 
Prime Minister had spoken of the nearly 
absolute universality of the practice of 
the civilised world in having a Second 
Chamber in all their Legislatures. In 
the United States, both in Congress and 
in the great majority of States, they had 
recognised the need of a Seeond Cham- 
ber. In our Colonies again, as a rule, 
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they had a Second Chamber, though | 
there were one or two exceptions. In | 
the Dominion of Canada, he believed 
the Province of Ontario, and he thought 
one other Province, had only one Cham- 
ber. But there not only was the popula- 
tion smaller than in Ireland, but the 
matters committed to these Provincial 
Legislatures were considerably more 
restricted in character. Instead of having 
general powers in the Province of Ontario 
to preserve peace, order, and good go- 
vernment, they had only certain specifi- 
cally enumerated matters entrusted to | 
their care. If these specific matters on | 
which they could legislate in Ontario 
were compared with the exceptions in 
this Bill, it would be found that in many 
important respects they were invest- 
ing the Irish Legislature with far) 
greater powers than the Legislature of | 
Ontario had at the present time. The 
Irish Legislature, no doubt, would be 
restricted in certain respects, but within 
its own limits he was afraid it could not 
be said in any practical way to be a 
subordinate Legislature. He thought, 
therefore, they might well claim, in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that there should 
be two Houses. The desirability of a 
Second Chamber had been fully recog- 
nised by the Prime Minister. All who 
had sat in this House for some years | 
would recognise that, however ably they 
might deliberate on public affairs, yet 
they sometimes owed something in their 
legislation to the other House. Even 
those who had most reason to complain 
of the composition of the other branch of 
the Legislature would surely recognise 
that on non-Party matters they owed a 
good deal of the soundness of their legis- 
lation to the other House ; and he did 
not think anyone could deny there were 
advantages in having important matters 
of legislation carefully deliberated upon 
by two Bodies. The special application 
of this principle to Ireland must be re- 
cognised by everybody who had pursued 
the Debates on this Bill, and seen the strong 
divergences of opinion arising between | 
the different Members and Parties in that 
country. On these general principles he 
wished to support the proposal of the | 
Government. He was glad that, on this | 
oceasion at any rate, they had stuck to | 
their guns, and he wished they had | 
taken this line on yet more important 
matters. 
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Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): I 


should have been very sorry to have been 
obliged to go into the Division Lobby on 
the question now before the House with- 
out explaining the reasons for which I 
intend to support the proposal of the hon, 
Member for Kirkealdy, and I trust that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland may presently give 
us @ more reasonable contribution to the 
proceedings of the evening than the sug- 
gestion which was made lately by him, 
The question is one of undoubted serious- 
ness and gravity. It is one upon which 
different views are taken by gentlemen sit- 
ting on different sides of the House, and I 
am not speaking at this moment either as 
representing the Front Bench here or as 
representing hon. Members on this side of 
the House. The question that has been 
now submitted to the House is a difficult 
one to solve, if it be discussed subject to 
the narrow limitations which were sug- 
gested by the Prime Minister. We are 
not at liberty to diseuss—and that is 
quite reasonable and right—the provisions 
of the 5th clause of the Bill, or to ex- 
press our opinion as to the arrangements 
which are there provided for the election 
of the Second Chamber in Ireland ; but 
I take it that we are entitled to discuss 
this matter upon the hypothesis that the 
plan which is now in the Bill is the plan 
which is to be submitted to the House, 
This Bill has gone through Committee. 
It emerges from Committee, as amended 
in that Committee, with, upon the back 
of it, the names of the Prime Minister, 
the Chief Secretary, and of two of their 
more important Colleagues. In that Bill 
Clause 6 defines the constitution of 
this Upper Chamber, and there is no 
Amendment to that clause put down 
upon the Paper now by any Member of 
the Government, nor any Amendment 
which we have reason to believe the 
Government will support, so that I think 
the Prime Minister is not entitled to say 
he claims from the House that they should 
discuss simply the abstract question of a 
Second Chamber. He is vound by his 
own Bill—which he has, in methods I do 
not stop to criticise, forced through Com- 
mittee—and which stands now in the 
shape by which we are entitled to assume 
the Government will be bound through- 
out the further discussions on this Bill. 
The Prime Minister made in this regard 


|a very significaut distinction. He said 
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the Government did not look upon the 
details of the Bill as vital, and by that 
phrase he conveyed to us that the Go- 
vernment do look upon the establishment 
of a Second Chamber as a vital point of 
the Bill. And he asked the House to 
come to a decision on this matter, simply 
upon its general ideas as to whether 
Second Chambers were or were not 
reasonable and useful political Institu- 
tions. Now, of course, if we were dis- 
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cussing the question of the establishment | 


of a Legislative Body which represented 
a self-contained country and of the 
whole of the interests of the people of 
that country, I should not have the 
slightest hesitation in saying that I 
should think a Second Chamber would 
be a most useful, admirable, and, indeed, 
necessary part of the political machine ; 
and if we were dealing here with any 
such problem as that, of course I could 
not give a vote against the theory and 
idea of a Second Chamber. But that is 
by no means the case with which we are 
dealing. We are not dealing with the 
establishment of a Legislature which is 
intended to represent in all their fulness 
and in all their force the interests of the 
people of a particular country. We sre 
providing here for what is to be— 
although it is not in terms confessed—a 


subordinate Assembly, and when you are 


dealing with a subordinate Assembly, it 
appears to me that very different con- 
siderations come into play. I do not want 


to pass from any general declaration | 


about Second Chambers without saying a 
word upon a matter which has been 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh, as if no one would challenge or 
controvert his idea that the hereditary 
principle is a foolish and_ ridiculous 
principle. This is not the time for dis- 
cussing it, but in my judgment the here- 
ditary principle is the only safe and 
useful principle upon which a Second 
Chamber can be founded ; and it is my 
belief that if wisdom came to the con- 
struction of a Constitution for a great 
country like ours at the present time, it 
would find its best groundwork and 
foundation for a Second Chamber in that 
feeling of hereditary influence—hereditary 
authority, and I will go on to add here- 
ditary capacity for public service which 
is recognised by everybody in all classes 
of the community, and which, I believe, 
is the best groundwork and foundation 
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\for a Second Assembly. So I am 
} prepared on the proper occasion and at 
the proper time to defend the hereditary 
| principle, subject, of course, to qualifica- 
| tions and additions which I have never 
denied the importance of. I say this by 
way of parenthesis, as I do not wish to 
be misunderstood. In the first place, in 
regard to this Second Chamber for Ire- 
land, I propose to vote against the estab- 
lishment of this Second Chamber for 
several very distinct and definite reasons, 
| One reason for which I object to the 
establishment of this Second Chamber 
/as proposed in the Bill is that, taking 
| the Bill as it stands, wlth its definition 
and description of that Second Chamber, 
I believe that Second Chamber would be 
worse than useless. When the Prime 
Minister said that the idea on this side 
of the House which had prompted our 
opposition to the Second Chamber on 
the previous occasion was simply that 
the Second Chamber constructed in this 
Bill was a sham and was worse than 
useless, I do not think he measured 
entirely the full meaning of the opposi- 
tion which we gave to the proposal. My 
view this: not only is the Second 
|! Chamber, as now described in the 6th 
clause of the Bill, a sham, and a mis- 
chievous sham, but my belief is that if we 
ean get rid of this Second Chamber we 
should do a great deal to destroy the 
Legislative Assembly altogether. All 
our people in this country understand a 
Parliament to consist of two Chambers, 
and it will be a very long time before 
you can make the people of any part of 
this country understand a Parliament 
which has not two Houses—an Upper 
House and a Lower House. If you set 
up in Ireland your two Chambers with 
}the appearance of a Parliament—an 
_ Upper and a Lower House—you give it 
the appearance, and not only the appear- 
ance, but you give it something of the 
authority and prestige of a Parliamentary 
/Body. On the other hand, our people 
quite understand a single Body—like a 
| County Council—which is dealing with 
the affairs of a locality, and they are used 
to have local affairs dealt with by a 
single Local Body ; and I believe if we 
can strike out of this Bill the provision 
relating to the establishment of a Second 
Chamber, we should do more than we 
could by any other single change in the 
structure of the Bill to destroy the idea 
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of an Irish Parliament and to reduce it 
to the condition and authority of a Local 
or County or Provincial Council. But I 
have a further comment to make, and it 
is this: I believe that the establishment 
of a Second Chamber, unsatisfactory and 
inefficient as it would be, would also be 
mischievous in this way : it would 
prevent the prompt intervention of this 
House in controlling the action of the 
Legislative Body in Ireland. I should 
like just to illustrate that. Suppose the 
Home Rule Bill had passed. Suppose 
this experiment had been set on foot and 
the whole machinery established. Some 
Bill might then pass through the Lower 
House in Ireland, and that Bill might be 
so immediately directed to injure a par- 
ticular class of people in Ireland that the 
whole feeling of this House would be in 
revolt against the proposal. It is per- 
fectly well known to everyone that 
legislation does mischief whilst it is 
passing. You do not have to wait until 
an Actis put upon the Statute Book ; and 
whilst it was passing through the Lower 
House a particular scheme of legislation 
might bave a very mischievous effect 
upon the rights and interests of a large 
class of people in Ireland. Now, suppose 
such a measure were proposed in the 
Assembly in Ireland, and were carried by 
a majority of that Assembly, and then 
suppose that a legitimate and strong 
appeal were made by the Representatives 
of Ireland in this House speaking in the 
name of the class which that legislation 
might injure—an appeal to this House to 
interfere and correct what was being 
done. What would the answer be ? 
“ Wait until you see whether the Second 
House throws it out.” And then you 
must wait—I think it is two years—for 
the two Houses to sit together on the 
Bill we passed again through the Lower 
House. Really, these things were passed 
in silence, so that one cannot be supposed 
to be familiar with the details of them, 
and I confess that for the moment I 
have lost recollection as to the details of 
many parts of the Bill. I hope right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are more for- 
tunate, and have better memories. But 
in that case there would be objection, 
and you must wait until the whole Par- 
liamentary machine has been put in 
force in Ireland before this House could 
interfere. I believe that would be a 
mischievous thing, and I believe it would 
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be much more useful for the purpose of 
local government in Ireland and im- 
measurably more useful for the purpose 
of preserving the authority of that House 
that there should be but one Body in 
Ireland, and that that one Body should 
be subject to the immediate control and 
supervision of the Parliament in this 
country. There is another reason 
which I venture to put before the House 
with regard to this matter. Supposing 
this Home Rule Bill to pass and this 
machinery to be set on foot, of course it 
is a matter of interest and anxiety for all 
as to how these two Houses in Ireland 
would be constituted. Now, it is pretty 
clear that those who have been the 
active Parliamentarians in this House, 
so far as they take part in Irish polities 
at all or choose to enter into 
either House, would probably desire 
to take their places in the larger 
Assembly in Ireland, although the 
Lower House would ° undoubtedly 
have the distribution and determination 
of all official matters and the entire rule 
with regard to Irish finance. I think 
that if that were so, and if hon. Members 
who usually sit below the Gangway on 
this side found their places in the lower 
House, representing one element of Irish 
national life, you would find those who 
represent other parts of Irish national 
life — men stronger, perhaps, in local 
influence than many of those who come 
and sit in this House on those (the Irish) 
Benches—might be probably tempted to 
try and find their place in the Upper 
House of Parliament in Ireland, where 
they would have, perhaps, an easier task, 
but where the influence of the'r weight 
and strength would be to a great extent 
wasted, because they would not come into 
immediate contact and relation with those 
who have been leading the Irish 
cause in this House; and I confess it 
does seem to me, if you are to set up any 
Assembly in Ireland at all, which is to 
deal with matters so large as are given 
by this Bill, you had better, for the sake 
of Ireland itself, secure that those who 
are desirous to take part in her Parlia- 
mentary or local affairs shall meet in the 
same House. On these different grounds, 
I am in favour of doing away with this 
prospect for a Second Chamber in Ireland. 
I believe the effect of striking that out 
of the Bill would be to make the 
machivery simpler, more distinctly a 
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Local Government, and not a Parliament, 
and would be to secure the representation 
in one House in Ireland of the different 
influences and different forees of their 
national and popular life, and I believe it 
would have, above all, this immense 
advantage —that it would enable this 
House immediately, without hesitation 
and without delay, to interfere with, 
control, and correct what we fear may be 
the exuberance or vagaries of the Irish 
Parliament. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, the first advantage derived 
from this Bill was that it had won Here- 
ford to the Unionist cause. He hoped 
they would have many chances like it. 
On this question of a Second Chamber 
the House stood ina position different 
from that in which it stood when 
the Bill was in Committee. At that 
time he voted against a Second Chamber, 
because his object was so to reduce the 
functions of the Irish Legislature that a 
Second Chamber would be as unnecessary 
as it was for the London County Council. 
But they had gone further since then ; 
they now knew what the powers of the 
Irish Legislature were to be—they knew 
that they would be extensive, more ex- 
tensive than they had supposed they 
would be—and, under those circum- 
stances, it was open to those who had 
opposed a Second Chamber before to re- 
consider their position and determine 
whether there should not be one. It 
seemed to him if they were to have a 
Legislature of the size of that proposed 
by the Bill as it now stood, they should 
have a Second Chamber—it should be an 
essential part of, it. Universal expe- 
rience showed that wherever, abroad or in 
the Colonies, they had a Legislature of 
this kind, it had been found expedient to 
have two Chambers, and they must have 
that if they wished the new system they 
were setting up to work satisfactorily 
and successfully, and to correspond with 
the real strength of the nation which it 
governed. If they had asystem that did 
not correspond to the strength of the 
nation they had always the danger before 
them of outbreaks of revolutionary 
violence. There were classes of men who 
wished to establish all sorts of institu- 
tions and all kinds of social conditions. 
He hada great admiration for the principle 
of representative government; but it 
never worked successfully unless it em- 
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braced people who were the mainstay 
of the nation. What had been the his- 
tory of the British Government? It had 
changed its form from time to time ; but 
it was because it embodied all the 
strongest forces in the nation that revo- 
lutionary reformers had not been tempted 
to assail it; and at present, being a 
democratic Government, it was only ex- 
posed to attack from the childish im- 
patience of a certain number of Radicals, 
who were angry that there should be any 
delay in giving effect to their views. He 
differed entirely from those who said they 
should not have this Second Chamber at 
all. There would, of course, be some 
class in a majority in every part of Ire- 
land. It was one of the difficulties in 
establishing a representative Government 
that there was the same class in a 
majority in almost every part of the 
country. No doubt, it ought to have pre- 
dominance in legislative power; but, at the 
same time, there were other classes who 
ought to be represented, and who could 
exercise their due influence only through 
a Second Chamber. Nothing could be 
more dangerous than to exclude those 
classes from represeutation—from putting 
forward their views, arguing their 
ease fairly. He believed that the 
scheme which he had — sketched 
was essential in all schemes of Go- 
vernment that were to be satisfactory. 
He considered the circumstances had so 
entirely changed since that question was 
before them in Committee that he felt 
himself at liberty to support the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
said, this was one of the organic details 
in which the present proposals of the 
Government differed from those of 1886, 
and it was one of the proposals of the 
Government for the protection of the 
loyal minority in fulfilment of the 
pledges made during the course of this 
agitation. But there was another feature 
that rendered it worthy of consideration. 
The hon. Member who moved _ the 
Amendment told them that a great many 
of those who supported the Government 
generally would on this oceasion vote for 
them against their own convictions. 


Mr. DALZIEL said, what he did say 
was that a majority on that side of the 
House would be against a Second 
Chamber. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY said, he did not 
think that differed from what he had | 
given as his account of the hon. Member's 
statement. The hon. Member and his 
friends were prepared to vote against 
their convictions. He would like to re- 
mind the House of the charge that had 
been made by the Prime Minister against 
the Opposition. He told them, in a 
former Debate, that their arguments were 
formulated with an ingenuity which made 
out some case against a Second Cham- 
ber. He stated that the Cabinet had come 
to the question with an open mind. This 
proposal of a Second Chamber, having 
been agreed to by the Cabinet, was 
submitted to them with the object of con- 
ciliating the loyal minority ; and the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Blake) spoke 
of it as a marked and distinet protection 
for them. He did not know how far the | 
right hon. Gentleman might be justified | 
in saying it was his intention to con- 
ciliate them; but almost immediately 
afterwards the Chancellor of the Duchy | 
(Mr. Bryce) said that was not the object 
with which the provision had been 
brought forward. 

Tne CHANCELLOR ors tue! 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. Bryce, 
Aberdeen, 8.) was understood to express 
dissent. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he thought 
what he had said was to be found in The 
Times report of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech. There was another report | 
in The Parliamentary Debates, which 
certainly carried out the sense of the | 
words he had used, though the words | 
differed. He would refer the right hon. 
Gentleman to The Debates. But what 
was their position upon this clause ? 
The Prime Minister, on May 10th, 
acknowledged that they had a right to 
endeavour to alter the provisions of the | 
clause, if they objected to it, when it had 
been reached. The Chancellor of the | 
Duchy also agreed that that was a) 
proper course. They were told that the 
Government were willing to meet all 
reasonable apprehensions which might | 
be felt with regard to the question. | 
That was the position at that time. 
Well, Amendments were put on the 
Paper on various points from the point of 
view of the minority. Such Amendments | 
had been invited, and they were anxious 
to discuss them, but they were precluded 
by the Closure on the 6th July, so that, | 
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having invited them to put down Amend- 
ments, the Prime Minister deliberately 
precluded them from discussing them. 
That being so, they were perfectly justi- 
fied, now that an opportunity offered 
itself, of following the Prime Minister’s 
advice. In considering the subject he 
had to consider what they were consider- 
ing to-night—whether what the Govern- 
ment offered was anything but what the 
Loyalists in Ireland said it was, a vain 
and shadowy pretence and not a reality. 
They must have some meaning in the 
provisions building up a Constitution, 
He presumed the Prime Minister meant 
by a Second Chamber an Assembly 
which would either arrest, delay, or, if 
necessary, avert, the proposals of the 
First Chamber. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy had given them the history of the 
development 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I rise to Order, 
I beg to ask, Mr. Speaker, whether the 
hon. Gentleman is in Order in continuing 
the Debate which took place upon this 
question, and in now replying, step by 
step, to the speech made on that occasion 
by my right hon. Friend ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : The discussion is 
on Report ; and I have no cognisance 
of the Debate which took place in 
Committee. The only restriction I can 
lay down for the hon. Member is that 
he should confine himself to the erection 
a Second Chamber, showing the 
necessity in the present circumstances of 
Ireland of having a Second Chamber as 
a counterfoil to the other. 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he did not 





think he was going beyond the bounds of 


Order. The Prime Minister himself had 
already that evening referred to a speech 
made by an hon. Friend in Committee ; 
and there were many important subjects 
which he and his hon. Friends had been 
precluded from discussing in consequence 
of the application of the Closure. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy told him that 
having looked all round the world he 
found that the reason of «a Second 
Chamber in all countries, with the ex- 
ception of two, was found in assent to 
the bicameral principle. The case 


|of the Colonies had been brought in as 


an example; but the proposal of the 
Government had only a superticial and 
not a real resemblance in the existing facts 
connected with the institution of Second 
Chambers in Australasia or in Canada. 
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This clause had been drafted on a different 
basis from that of any clause relating to 
any other Constitution. They might be 
told that in voting against the proposal 
of the Government they were voting 
against the principle of a Second Cham- 
ber. For his part he was doing 
nothing of the kind. If the clause 
was framed in the form of that in 
the Act of 1852 or that in the British 
North America Act, then there would 
be some justification for saying he was 
voting against the principle of a Second 

Chamber. He was only going to vote 
against the proposal in this Bill. At a 
further stage, they would be entitled to 
discuss the composition of the Second 
Chamber. He would not go further to- 
night, but would content himself by 
entering his protest against the Govern- 
ment proposal for setting up a Chamber 
which was inadequate to the carrying 
out of the duties which they sought to 
impose upon it. 

*Mr. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) said, he should vote for the 
Amendment, because he disapproved of 
having specially-seleected persons or 
bodies to supervise popularly elected 
Assemblies. Experience was against 
the idea that specially selected persons 
possessed superior judgment. The 
history of the Second Chamber in 
this country sustained that view. 
He considered that the action of the 
Aldermen in connection with our Muni- 
cipal Corporations had not been satisfae- 
tory, and only recently the Government 
had reduced the qualification for mem- 
bers of Local Boards. Then, on our 
Boards of Guardians we had had some 
experience of ex officio members and a 
feeling was growing in the country that 
that kind of thing should be done away 
with. In connection with Ireland, would 
the Second Chamber endorse the opinion 
of the Assembly elected by the people ? 
If it would, they did not need it ; but if 
it was going to thwart the will of the 
people he and his friends were opposed 
to it, because they believed in govern- 
ment of the people by the people. It 
had been suggested by the hon. Member 
for the Partick Division (Mr. Parker 
Smith) that our Second Chamber had 
sometimes saved the country from revolu- 
tion. That seemed to him to be a most 
extraordinary doctrine, for he was under 
the impression that in recent times that 
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Chamber had brought us nearly to the 
verge of revolution. Then it was said 
that a Second Chamber was required as 
a check on hasty legislation. He con- 
fessed he did not think that we needed 
any check on legislation. Our difficulty 
was that legislation was far too slow at 
present, and after there had been years 
of work in bringing questions to 
such a conclusion that they could com- 
mand a majority in that House it 
was most objectionable that the will 
of the people should be thwarted 
in another place. The danger to 
the country was not in legislating too 
hastily, but in doing so too slowly, 
for delay dammed up public opinion 
until it became a flood which swept 
all before it. What had been their 
experience of a Second Chamber in 
this country in connection with Irish 
legislation ? Was it not an acknowledged 
fact that some of the best Bills which 
had been passed through that House had 
been doctored by the superior wisdom of 
noble Lords elsewhere? Was it that 
property required protection? He was 
one of those who were not deeply 
concerned about the protection of 
property. It was quite capable of 
taking care of itself ; but it was the poor, 
weak, and helpless that required to be 
protected in this country. If they 
looked at the condition of the landlords 
and noblemen of the country it would be 
seen that they were able to protect them- 
selves ; but if they went into the streets 
and saw there the crowds of poor, weak, 
and helpless people it would be admitted 
that it was they who wanted protection, 
and not the well-to-do. He did not be- 
lieve in giving a man extra votes because 
he had more property than others. 
There was an old saying—* Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” If they took care 
of the people who only had pence, the 
people who had pounds would take 
care of themselves. Did the minority 
in Ireland want protection? He was 
more concerned about the majority. 
The object of this Bill was to protect 
the majority in that country. The 
minority there had been specially pro- 
tected far too long. Who were they ? 
They were the cause of all the trouble 
which this Bill was intended to remedy. 
It was at their instigation and on their 
behalf that we had perpetrated the in- 
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justice and sustained the tyranny and 
class rule which had brought about the 
condition of things we now had to deal 
with. Those who were anxious for pro- 
tection had uneasy consciences. They 
feared that the majority in Ireland in the 
future would do as they themselves had 
done in the past, and would be as unjust 
as they had been; but he hoped and 


believed the Irish people would 
act fairly. It was said that 
there was a consensus of feeling 


throughout the civilised world in favour 
of Second Chambers. That was because, 
when they were establishing a new form 
of Government in a country, they mostly 
had to conciliate those who were possessed 
of property, privileges, and power, and 
the Second Chambers were the price 
that had been paid. Some Radical 
Members would have been willing to 
support a Second Chamber in Ireland 
if that concession would have conciliaved 
the Opposition ; but as they were not 
to be conciliated he would vote for the 
Amendment. He did not wish to see 
the Irish Legislature marred. He did 
not want to give a man two votes be- 
cause he lived in a house of more than 
£20 rateable value. There were many 
who wished to see the principle of this 
Bili extended to England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Were they to have Second 
Chambers in those countries? He 
sincerely hoped not. They had tried class 
legislation long enough in Ireland. 
What was wanted was freedom and 
equality, to which the restrictions in the 
Bill were the greatest danger, and he 
would, therefore, prefer to see this par- 
ticular restriction removed. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, he thought the position taken 
up by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down and by the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Mr. Dalziel), who had moved 
the Amendment, was perfectly logical. 
He could quite understand and appre- 
ciate their arguments and motives; but 
what he could not possibly conceive was 
any Member of the House who was 
opposed to the principle of Second 
Chambers under any conditions voting 
with the Government at the present 
moment. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down and the hon. Member who 
had moved the Amendment would both 
vote for the principle that they objected 
to a Second Chamber. Their position 
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was perfectly logical. He should vote 
with them on this occasion, not because 
he was opposed on principle to Second 
Chambers, but because he was opposed 
to the creation of a Second Chamber in 
Ireland. The Prime Minister had given 
a thoroughly free hand to his followers 
in a speech he made the other night 
which they all remembered with pleasure 
and admiration, and which, although he 
did not agree with it at all, he could not 
refrain from admiring. The right hon, 
Gentleman had moved the House to 
laughter by saying that it was the uni- 
versal habit of Unionists who moved 
and spoke on Amendments which were 
proposed in Committee always to begin 
in the same way. They always began, 
he said, by saying—“ This is the most 
important Amendment that has yet come 
under the notice of the House of Com- 
mons.” Well, the Prime Minister in- 
variably began his speeches in the same 
way. He always said—“ This is not a 
vital question.” But they had no vitals, 
The Opposition had been searching for 
them for the last three months. It was 
an eviscerated Government. The Opposi- 
tion had imagined that, at any rate, the 
question of the Second Chamber would 
constitute a vital question. But no; 
although the Prime Minister informed 
them that in the civilised world he could 
not find an instance of a successful Con- 
stitutional Government without a Second 
Chamber, he said that in the case of 
Ireland the establishment of a Second 
Chamber was not a vital question, 
Therefore, the Radical Party who were 
opposed to a Second Chamber had got 
practically a free hand from the right 
hon. Gentleman to vote against him on 
the present occasion. But why should 
he and his hon. Friends vote against a 
Second Chamber? The House was apt 
to forget that they were now discussing 
a practically dead Bill. Everybody knew 
that it would never become law. Ii a 
Home Rule Bill ever did become law, the 
final decision would rest, not with the 
House of Commons, but with the electors 
of Great Britain, and from indications 
they had received to-night they were led 
to believe—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must not stray from the Amendment. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON said, he 
at once bowed to Mr. Speaker's ruling 
He had been about to say why he should 
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vote against a Second Chamber for Ire- 
land. He should vote against that 
Second Chamber, because it was decking 
out a political monstrosity in the garish 
garb of Constitutional methods. A 
Second Chamber in Ireland was an 
absolute absurdity. Every one of the 
loyal minority regarded the Second 
Chamber as a sham and a delusion 
which would protect nobody. The First 
Chamber he could understand. It would 
be a Land League Parliament. The 
Prime Minister had informed them that 
in the civilised world he had not dis- 
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intended to make the English people 
believe that some security was provided 
against hasty and possibly criminal le- 
gislation. The Opposition proposed, if 
possible, to tear away from this measure 
all the shams by which it was surrounded, 
and which the Government would wish 
the country to swallow at the next 
Election. Already there were signs, 
however, that the people were becoming 
educated in this matter They had 
learnt about these shams in Scotland, 
They were now learning about them in 
England—they were finding out that the 


covered any instance where a Second | measure would not give that security 
Chamber had not been adopted in fram- | 
Crown had a right to expect. If a 


ing a Constitution. But where, in the 
civilised world, was there an instance of 
& sane man proposing to settle a great 
question by placiug the criminal popula- 
tion in supreme authority ? [Cries of 
“Stale!” ] Hon. Members said that 
was stale ; but it was also true. That 


being so, it was proposed to modify the | 
‘and which would simply be used as a 
| bait to secure votes at the next Election 
|—votes which never ought to be given 


First Chamber by a second, which would, 
undoubtedly, harmonise in its general 
aspirations. The only thing would be 
that provision would be made for occa- 
sional differences, and he believed that 
on those occasions the two Chambers 
were to meet together. He would only 
say that ou those occasions 
gentlemen who constituted the Second 
Chamber ought to be armour-plated, 
if they proposed seriously to resist the 
will of the Lower Chamber. So far as 
the minority in Ireland were concerned, 


which every one of the subjects of the 


Second Chamber would give such 
security to the loyal minority he should 
certainly not feel justified in getting up 
in the House of Commons and opposing 
it. He was in favour of Second 
Chambers, but he was not in favour of 
a Second Chamber which was a delusion 


to the Government by any man who 
desired that there should be fair play 


in dealing with the Irish people. 


the 48 | 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The 
question before us really divides itself 
into branches. We have to consider, in 


the first place, the principle of a Second 


they would reject this Second Chamber | 
as anything like a protection to them, | 


and in saying this he was speaking the 
opinion of every Ulster Unionist. The 


hon. Member for Kirkcaldy opposed the | 


Second Chamber on purely Radical 
grounds. ‘The hon. Member imagined 
that it would be a class Assembly—an 


assembly of £20 aristocrats. [Laughter.] | 


He had heard the hon. Member make 
use of that argument. He was very 
glad that any argument could induce the 
hon. Member to vote in the direction 
that he (Colonel Saunderson) was going 
to vote. He had come to the conclusion 
that the hon. Member had never been in 
Treland. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I 
Ireland, 

CoLtoneEL SAUNDERSON: Then 
he ought to know better, He opposed 


have been in 


this Second Chamber because it was 
Colonel Saunderson 





Chamber ; and, in the second place, we 
have to consider the Second Chamber 
proposed as u safeguard to the interests 
of the loyal minority in Ireland. As re- 
gards the principle of a Second Chamber, 
I confess I find myself unable to sym- 
pathise with the view of the hon. Member 
below me who thinks it a part of 
democratic doctrine to be opposed to all 
Second Chambers. That is one of the 
most wonderful observations that I have 
ever heard from an hon. Member who 
professes to be a democrat, because by 
such an observation as that he would 
condemn even the Senate of the United 
States, which certainly is one of the 
greatest of Democratic Institutions. The 
question of a Second Chamber depends 
entirely on the constitution of the Second 
Chamber. It is not a part of democratic, 
or of Liberal, or of Conservative policy 
either to support or to object to Second 
Chambers as such, and, for my own part, I 
do not hesitate to say that if a Second 
Chamber is properly constituted it will give 
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a great strength to any Constitution. So 
far as this point is concerned, I regard 
the discussion asa purely domestic quarrel 
between the Government and some of 
their supporters, and I have ceased to 
take any interest in such quarrels, 
because I know that they are carried on 
only as long as it is safe to do so. Hon. 
Members are perfectly prepared in pri- 
vate or even in public, indealing with their 
constituents, to express objection to many 
portions of the Bill itself ; but when any 
Amendment of the Government scheme 
is moved these bold and courageous 
partisans always inquire of the Govern- 
ment Whips whether the Govern- 
ment is in any danger, and, if they find 
that they are in any danger, they vote 
for them, or they go out of the House by 
the back way. Therefore, as far as the 
Government and their supporters are 
concerned, I think that it is best to let them 
fight out the matter among themselves. 
On a previous occasion I voted against 
the Second Chamber proposed by the 
Government, because I thought that it 
had almost every vice that a Second 
Chamber could have, and that it had 
nothing whatever to recommend it. On 
the present occasion I do not think it 
will be worth while to take part in the 
Division ; consequently, the supporters of 
the Government can safely assert their 
independence without fear of the con- 
sequences, Turning to the second 
branch of the subject, I would say that 
the Government are pledged to propound 
in this Bill some safeguard for the 
minority in Ireland. They put forward 
this provision for a Second Chamber in 
the front rank as being such a safeguard. 
The Government profess to have a 
mandate from the country to carry Home 
Rule into effect. I cannot help thinking 
that the position of the Government in 
that respect has been slightly altered 
since they first asserted that they had 
received that mandate. I can imagine if 
I sat on the Front Ministerial Bench that 
I should be thinking how it would be 
possible to gag the country. The 
writing is upon the wall, and the Govern- 
ment is beginning to be found out. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman must confine himself to the 
Amendment before the House. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I bow to 


your ruling, Sir. The Government say 


that their mandate was coupled with the 
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condition that they provide adequate 
safeguards for the minority ; and looking 
at this proposal from that point of view, 
I find that every Member of the minority 
in Ireland repudiates the provision that 
is made. Under the circumstances, I am 
inclined to give the advice to the Govern- 
ment which I gave to the hon. Gentle- 
man below me. Let them take back the 
boon for which nobody is going to thank 
them. In any case, however, I regard 
the little incident which has arisen as a 
purely domestic squabble between the 
Government and some of their own sup- 
porters, and, for my own part, I do not 
intend to take any part in the Division, 
Mr. ADDISON (Ashton - under- 
Lyne) desired to give his reasons for the 
vote he intended to give in support of 
the Amendment. The speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Sir E. Clarke) was a convincing answer 
to those who regarded it as inconsistent 
for Members who believed in the prin- 
ciple of Second Chambers to support the 
Amendment. He (Mr. Addison), it wes 
true, Was a strong supporter of the prin- 
ciple of a Second Chamber in England, 
seeing that the veto of the Crown rested 
with the Ministry. There was no check 
on the Party in power, not even that of 
a two-thirds majority, outside the House 
of Lords, and a Second Chamber after 
the fashion of the American Senate 
could not be devised which would not 
come into conflict with this House. A 
check upon this House was necessary, 
and that they possessed. But was the 
check of a Second House necessary in 
the case of Ireland? He held that the 
proper cheek for the proposed Irish 
Legislature wouid be the Imperial Par- 
liament. There would 80 Irish 
Representatives in that House; and if 
there was any hasty and ill-considered 
legislation in the Irish Legislature, that 
House, which would retain a hold upon 
some important Irish affairs, would be 
the proper place to correct it. Then, it 
must be remembered that Ireland was a 
very poor country. It ought not to be 
disturbed by too many elections. They 
all knew that friction and disturbance of 
trade resulted from General Elections in 
this country, and these evils would be 
intensified in Ireland if it were neces- 
sary to hold three sets of Parliamentary 
Elections there—to say nothing of the 
probability of elections being ignored in 
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the future for county government pur- 
poses. He denied that hon. Gentlemen 
on the Ministerial side of the House were 
more deeply interested in the welfare of 
the poor and helpless than were the 
Conservative Party. In the interest of 
these people who would suffer by dis- 
turbance of trade they should avoid 
having too many elections in Ireland. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) could not 
content himself with an absolutely silent 
vote. His difficulty was that neither the 
Prime Minister nor the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr, J. Chamberlain) had stated the pro- 
blem before the House in terms to which 
he could yield assent. In his opinion, 
differing from the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, the question did not 
depend so much on the composition of the 
Second Chamber as on the authority and 
the status of the Legislature in which it 
was to play a part. Under the Bill they 
were asked to constitute a subordinate 
Parliament for Ireland. Under the 3rd 
section of the 5th clause of the Bill there 
was power given to the Lord Lieutenant 
to act as the instrument in this House of 
order to check hasty and ill-considered 
legislation. His (Mr. Wyndham’s) wish 
was to build up and buttress that pro- 
vision, and to do nothing to impair or 
blunt the important functions it had to 
perform in the eyes of the electorate of 
this country. They knew well that 
unnecessary complication of machinery 
only led to a dissipation of force ; and if 
the Lord Lieutenant, acting as the 
mouthpiece of the House of Commons, 
could adequately perform the duties, im- 
perative in any Constitution, of checking 
hasty and ill-considered legislation, they 
would do well not to countenance any pro- 
position that was likely to draw public 
attention from his acts or weaken his 
responsibility in this matter. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he had taken part in the dis- 
cussion of this question in Committee, 
and though he must differ from the 
Chief Secretary that that constituted any 
disability to review the arguments then 
brought forward, he did not intend to go 
as fully into the matter as he had done 
on the previous occasion. The hon. 
Member for Armagh and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone had repudiated the 
Second Chamber contained in the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Tyrone certainly 
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guarded himself against being supposed 
to vote against Second Chambers in the 
abstract, and said that all he was voting 
against was the Second Chamber pro- 
posed in the Bill. Of course, it was 
impossible to fathom the motives which 
induced hon. Members to come to a 
special conclusion ; but they could say, at 
any rate, in reference to the action of 
these hon. Gentlemen, that they were 
voting in direct violation of the principle 
laid down by Mr. Speaker as a guide to 
the House. They were not now asked 
to vote for the Special Chamber proposed 
in the Bill, but on the question whether, 
having regard to the condition of Ireland, 
the Legislature to be set up should con- 
sist of two Chambers. He must express 
his strong opinion as to the very perilous 
game which was being played by Mem- 
bers who, while thinking that a double 
Chamber was a_ judicious Institution 
generally, and would be an advisable 
thing to introduce into Ireland, were 
going to vote against the institution of a 
Second Chamber by this Bill. They 
were proposing to vote in that way 
because of the imperfections of the com- 
position of the Second Chamber pro- 
posed. That, he conceived, was a 
policy fraught with extreme danger. 
But they appeared to distinguish between 
votes given and what might be the real 
meaning of the Members who took part 
in the Division. He had often had to 
criticise the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister for giving, as he thought, 
greater attention to form than to fact; 
but on the present occasion he felt 
bound to express his cordial admiration 
of the distinction he had drawn, and of 
his refusal to be led by the action taken 
on this subject in Committee into assum- 
ing that the votes there given expressed 
the deliberate and consistent opinion of 
the majority on the question of a Second 
Chamber. It was evident that hon. 
Members might now indulge in a line of 
action which at some future time might 
justify the Government in dropping this 
particular proposal. Therefore, he 
urged them to pause before voting against, 
or even abstaining from voting upon, the 
proposal to establish in Ireland a Second 
Chamber. The hon. Member for the 
Spen Valley (Mr. Whitaker), in support- 
ing the Amendment, had repeated many 
phrases more or less familiar—more rather 
than less—with great fluency and con- 
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siderable force ; but what, after all, did 
his speech amount to? The whole scope 
of his argument was prejudice against 
the House of Lords and against ex officio 
Guardians. It did not appear that the 
hon. Member had paid any attention to 
the general subject of Second Chambers, 
whether in the United States or in other 
Colonies ; he had not evidently studied 
the results of their action upon legisla- 
tion. He did warn hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite against the peril they 
were running into in adopting a course 
which in the future might prove most 
injurious to their own desires and their 
ownaims. They had to consider whe- 
ther, under the special circumstances of 
Ireland, they could set upa single Cham- 
her which would so represent the power, 
the interests, and the ideas of all classes 
in that island as to command implicit 
confidence. Those who knew how 
society was constituted in Ireland, and 
were nwure how a Representative Cham- 
her would necessarily be constructed, 
would know that their single Chamber 
would be a most imperfect Chamber. It 
must not represent all classes ; it would 
be pre-eminently the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives of the tenant farmer class, and 
it would leave out from its composition 
all those other classes which they hoped 
would, in the future, increase in numbers 
and in power. A single Chamber by 
itself could not be trusted. How it was 
to be supplemented they were not pre- 
pared to say, but it was enough to know 
that the position in Ireland forbade the 
hope that a single Chamber would com- 
mand confidence. It was well to take 
their minds away from the immediate 
cireumstances in which they were living, 
and see whether they could not get light 
from other countries and other commu- 
nities to guide them. If they looked 
across the Atlantic and observed what 
was going on in the United States, could 
anyone doubt as to the lesson they 
there learnt? Bearing in mind the 
problems of extreme delicacy and per- 
plexity now undergoing solution in the 
House of Representatives there, could 
any one doubt that that Body, by itself, 
would be a most imperfect body had it 
to deal with those,problems. They saw in 
the American Senate what was there 
regarded as the complement of the 
House of Representatives by the judg- 
ment and the opinion of the people of the 
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United States. It was vain to refuse 
the introduction of a Second Chamber 
in Ireland on the plea that they would 
be able to deal more effectively with a 
single Chamber, for they would not have 
that power. In the course of the De- 
bates on that question they had been 
told there would be constant supervision 
by the Imperial Parliament, followed by 
continual interruption, suppression, and 
nullification. But let them not be led 
astray by that. The idea reminded him 
of the child who, having taken a dose of 
nauseous medicine, thought it the 
best way to improve matters by 
bringing it up again. If the House 
accepted the noxious dose of that 
Bill they would be free to rejoice in 
their freedom, and certainly they would 
not wish to indulge in a repetition of Irish 
Debates. For these reasons he intended 
to repeat the vote he had given in Com- 
mittee, and he would cordially support 
the Government in this proposal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My right 
hon. Friend who has just sat down and 
the Prime Minister have both alluded to 
the proceedings in Committee, and they 
have suggested that a large number of 
gentlemen on this side and some on the 
other side voted against the institution 
of a Second Chamber not so much on 
account of their own personal convictions 
as that they hoped by that vote to em- 
barrass, if not to defeat, the Government. 
I am one of those who both spoke and 
voted against the Government on that 
occasion, and though I had not the 
slightest objection either to defeat or 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government— 
[ Cheers] — certainly I and my hon, 
Friends were not animated at the time 
by either of the amiable motives 
attributed to us. The fact is that when 
the subject came before the Committee 
it was discussed, not as an abstract 
question between a Second Chamber 
and no Second Chamber, but as to 
the efficiency of that particular 
Second Chamber which the Government 
proposed to institute, and we held then, 
as we hold now—at least, I hold—that the 
Second Chamber proposed in Clause 
6 is a ludicrous sham, and is abso- 
lutely incapable of carrying out the most 
elementary of the important duties which 
we think ought to be handed over to a 
Second Chamber. We never thought, 
and we do not now think, that Second 
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Chambers are useless in general, or that 
in Ireland in particular they ought to be 
avoided. It is quite true that the argu- 
ment has been advanced by my learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth (Sir E. 
Clarke) and by other gentlemen that the 
proper check upon the rash and ex- 
travagant performances of a Chamber 
elected on a large suffrage is to be found 
in the case of Ireland not so much in a 
Second Chamber in that country as in 
the House of Commons. I think there 
was great force in that argument. If 
we could count upon acting as a constant 
check on every act of the Irish Legis- 
lature ; if we could suppose that all the 
legislative measures of the Irish Legisla- 
ture could be adequately supervised 
by the House of Commons, that 
check would be far more effectually 
exercised than could possibly be done 
by such a Second Chamber as is likely 
to be set up in Ireland. But if we have 
in Ireland a really effective Second 
Chamber, a Chamber which will not act 
as an occasional arbiter in great Irish 
controversies, but as a constant censor 
upon the measures of the other Chamber 
that will be far more effective than any- 
thing Parliament could hope to do, bur- 
dened as it is and as it must remain by 
great Imperial legislation. But when 
the time comes I will demonstrate that 
the Second Chamber, so far from being a 
check upon the tenant-farmer proclivities 
in the First Chamber, will entirely repre- 
sent the tenant farmers to the total ex- 
clusion of the labourers and other classes 
in Ireland. We are precluded, however, 
by the ruling you, Sir, have given from 
the Chair, from treating the question in 
that broad spirit in which we were able 
to deal with it in Committee, for you 
have decided—and if I may presume so, 
rightly decided—that we must postpone 
until we come to Clause 6 the discussion 
on the character and functions of the 
proposed Second Chamber. Clause 6 is 
one of the 30 or 35 clauses on which we 
have not yet been allowed to say a word. 
The actual question now before us is 
very much of an academical character. 
It is not a question as to whether there 
should be the particular Second Chamber 
in Ireland proposed by the Bill, but 
whether Ireland is a country in which 
the check of a Second Chamber is or is 
not desirable. I think the particular 
check proposed by the Government is 
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an absurd one, and when we come to 
examine it we shall be able to show that 
it is a mere blind, barren worship of a 
principle, good in itself properly applied, 
but absolutely empty and vague as the 
Government propose to apply it. We 
shall be able to show when we deal with 
Clause 6 that the application of the 
principle of a Second Chamber as 
proposed in the Bill will do more 
harm than good to those whom 
the Government desires to protect. On 
the present occasion, however, I certainly 
shall not tie my own hands for the 
future, or the hands of any of those with 
whom I have to work, by committing 
myself to a proposition which appears to 
imply that Ireland is a country so in- 
capable of any rash actior through its 
Representatives, so steeped to the lips in 
a wise Conservatism, that in that country 
above all others we should abstain from 
a check which, in other circumstances, I 
myself might desire to impose. 


ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, he desired to explain in a 
few sentences the vote he proposed to 
give. They had got intoa fog. It was 
quite easy to steer a straight course if 
they were sure of their soundings, and 
he was sure of his in spite of the 
philosophic speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), who had done a great deal to 
get them into that fog. He himself had 
had a straightforward training, and he 
refused to have his eyes blinded by 
abstract propositions. He had no hesi- 
tation as to the vote he should give. He 
approved the principle of a Second 
Chamber, but the proposal of the Go- 
vernment was a sham, a fraud, and an 
hypocrisy. Asan honest sailor he was 
opposed to all shams, and, therefore, he 
should vote against this fraud and against 
the Government. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
intended to vote for the Amendment, 
and for two reasons: In the first place, 
he would vote against anything which 
set up, or attempted to set up, an inde- 
pendent Parliament in Ireland ; and the 
Amendment, if carried, would deprive 
that Parliament of one attribute of a 
Legislative Assembly. In the second 
place, the Government had shown that 
they did not intend to make this Second 
Chamber an effective Body. It was a pure 
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and perfect sham, and he could not vote 
for any such thing. 

Question put. 

The Housee divided :—Ayes 193; 
Noes 110.—( Division List, No. 268.) 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) 
moved— 

In Clause 2, page 1, line 15, to leave out 
from “laws,” to “ Provided,” in line 17, and 
insert “in respect of all matters as applied to 
Ireland now dealt with in England by the 
following authorities respectively—namely, 

(a) the Board of Trade for England ; 
(b) - — Department for Eng- 
and ; 
(c) - — Government Board for Eng- 
and ; 
(d) any County Council for England ; 
(e) - ae Board of Health for Eng- 
and ; 
(f) any Rural Sanitary Authority for Eng- 
land ; 
together with full power to constitute Local 
Authorities and to delegate all or any of the 
above matters to any Local Authority to be so 
constituted, and also full power to authorise 
the making, maintaining, and improving of 
railways, tramways, canals, waterworks, reser- 
voirs, gas and lighting works, fisheries, and all 
other things which are the subject-matter of 
Bills known in either House of Parliament as 
local Bills.” 
The hon. and learned Member said, his 
proposal was to give the Irish people 
what he regarded as a complete system 
of Local Government, and one which 
avoided the difficulties surrounding the 
scheme now before the House. The 
proposal made by the Government broke 
both their pledges—namely, that they 
would enable the Irish people to manage 
their own affairs, and that they would 
not interfere with the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. He contended that 
if his Amendment were carried the Irish 
people would have complete power and 
authority to manage their own affairs, 
and, at the same time, the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament would not be 
interfered with. The House had now 
decided that the Irish Members should 
remain in the Imperial Parliament. 

It being Midnight, Further Proceeding 
on Consideration, as amended, stood ad- 
journed. 

Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[ Lords |—(No. 438.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, that no alteration 
of the law whatsoever was proposed by 
the Bill. The Joint Committee had 
given it the most attentive consideration, 
and it would be a great convenience and 
give an opportunity for amending the 
law if it were allowed to pass. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
If the hon, and learned Gentleman gives 
us the assurance that the Bill—which is 
rather a heavy one, and not easily 
glanced through to grasp its purport— 
does not alter the Law of Copyhold, 
I have no objection that it should pass. 

Sir J. RIGBY : Weavoided with the 
greatest care making any alteration what- 
ever. 

Mr. HALSEY (Hertfordshire, Wat- 
ford) said, that on the assurance which 
had been given by the Solicitor General, 
he would withdraw his objection to the 
Bill. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): It is necessary to have 
that assurance, because I know there are 
those on the Treasury Bench who have 
ex pressed the opinion that this opportunity 
might always be seized for altering the 
law. 


Motion agreed to, 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


TRUSTEE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[ Lords}.—(No, 439.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
asked the Solicitor General whether the 
Bill involved any alteration of the exist 
ing law ? 

Tus SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): The Joint Com- 
mittee carefully struck out even the 
slightest alteration of the law, in order to 
be able to assure the House that there 
was absolutely no alteration made. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


LABOUR DISPUTES (ARBITRATION) 
BILL.—(No. 308.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 

time.” 
Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 


or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I ask the House to agree 


to the Second Reading of this Bill, 
which I believe would be of immense 
service at the present moment. Com- 


munications have reached me from per- 
sons connected with the present colliery 
dispute that if we could only refer it to 
some Court it would do an immense 
service. I hope, therefore, that hon. 
Members opposite will allow the Bill to 
be read a second time. I am _ prepared 
to send it with other measures on the 
same subject to the Grand Committee, 
and I believe that in one day the whole 
subject can be threshed out. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) asked that 
a day should be given for the discussion 
of the measure, as it was of so much 
importance to the working classes. 

Mr. MUNDELLA:: It is impossible 
at this period of the Session that a day 
could be given to the Bill. 


Objection taken. 


Second deferred till To- 


morrow, 


Reading 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT (1891) 
|AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 431.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
*Tur PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) said that 
this Bill was simply to cure an error in 
the present sanitary law in London. 
They ought to be very much indebted to 
the London County Council for intro- 
ducing it, and he hoped the House would 
allow it to pass. 
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Goods Bill. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
give us an assurance that the Bill does 
nothing more than to remedy a defect in 
the law ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It merely 
restores the law to what the law was 
before. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): Speaking for the London County 
Council, I can assure hon. Members that 
that is so. 

Tue MaragveEss or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, he objected to 
this Bill. He had been asked to put his 
name on the back of the Bull, but on 
consulting some of his friends he was 
strongly advised not to endorse it, 
However, having been assured that it 
made no alteration in the law, he would 
withdraw his objection. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 24th August. 


DEATH CERTIFICATION, 
POWER TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE TO 
REPORT FROM TIME TO TIME. 
First Report brought up and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 373.] 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL 
[ Lords }.—(No. 437.) 

Read a second time, and committed for 

To-morrow. 


HOSPITALS 
(No. 436.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 

Tuesday next. 


ISOLATION BILL [Lords], 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [ Lords}. 

Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Amendments. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 374.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed, 
[No. 374.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House for Monday next, and 
to be printed, [Bill 441.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 16th August 1893. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 428.) 


CONSIDERATION. [EIGHTH NIGHT. ] 


Bill, as amended, further considered. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) said, he was endeavouring last 
night to put before the House his views 
upon the propositions which they were 
told would be found in the Bill. Those pro- 
positions were—First, the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, which appeared 
in the Preamble ; and, secondly, that the 
Bill was to be a Bill in relation to the 
peace, order, and good government of 
Ireland—that was to say, that the Bill 
was to relate to the affairs of Ireland ex- 
clusively. What he had ventured to point 
out was that these words “ peace, order, 
and good government ” were inconsistent 
with pledges of the Members of the Go- 
vernment, and involved in the Preamble. 
The words were inconsistent with the 
supremacy of Parliament. In the Bill of 
1886 there was a clause dealing with the 
absence of the Irish Members, and, of 
course, the proposal that they should be 
excluded was objected to by the 
Unionists, and by others, upon the 
ground that it would be a badge of servi- 
tude. But, coming to the point—by ex- 
cluding the Irish Members, Ireland be- 
came subservient to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, but, by retaining them, they merely 
transferred the servitude to Great 
Britain. It was impossible for them to 
suppose that they could have Ireland in 
command of these prerogatives, com- 
peting with England, without having 
servitude. They would have 80 Irish 
Members to come to the rescue. Great 
Britain would be subject to Ireland. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] An hon. Member 
below the Gangway (on the Irish 
Benches) said—* Hear, hear!” If it 
was the Irish view that England was to 
become a subject Province of Ireland, let 
the British people understand that—let it 
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be perfectly plain to them, as he trusted it 
would be. He did not want to argue 
points that had been argued over and 
over again in Committee; it would be 
outside his purpose to do so, even if it 
were in Order for him to go into these 
details. He merely wanted to place 
these points before them, to show the 
absolute inconsistency of the Govern- 
ment. They had decided that the 
Irish Members were to be re- 
tained in the Imperial Parliament; and, 
having decided that, it was impossible 
for them to retain the words “ peace, 
order, and good government of Ireland ” 
—that was, if they maintained their 
pledges to the country, and if they 
allowei the Preamble to remain stating 
that the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament would not be interfered with. 
This was not consistent with the obliga- 
tions imposed by the 5th clause. They 
were, it seemed to him, not only destroy- 
ing the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament, but doing it with a vengeance, 
by establishing the supremacy of the 
Irish Members and the Irish Parliament. 
He asked what was all this for? He 
had considered the matter very carefully, 
and he could not see the necessity for 
handing over to the Irish Members and 
the Irish Legislature the command of 
the Executive Government—the com- 
mand of the prerogatives, the adminis- 
tration of justice—criminal and civil. 
He thought he would be able to show 
that some such words as he proposed 
were demanded. For his part, he would 
not give the Irish Parliament the ad- 
ministration of justice and law, and the 
control of the various criminal jurisdie- 
tions throughont the country. Nobody 
would seriously argue—he hoped the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley), whom 
he saw in his place, would not—that 
these were matters exclusively Irish. 
If the right hon. Gentleman did argue 
that, he feared he would not carry con- 
vietion to any part of the House or of 
Great Britain. He would illustrate 
what he meant. His point was that 
they did not want, for the purpose of a 
Home Rule seheme, the command of 
these matters to be handed over. If a 
London merchant sold to a Dublin trader 
in the ordinary course of business, let 
them suppose a dispute arising between 
the parties—the Dublin trader, say, 
adopting the methods of the tenant farmer, 
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who said he would pay no rent, and re- 
fusing to pay. In that case the London 
trader had to enforce his claim. For 
that purpose he must resort to the course 
of the law in Ireland. Would anyone con- 
tend that the procedure in that case was 
a purely Irish affair ? It was not so, 
more than it was a British affair, The 


enforcement of legal obligations arising | 
. . 7“ 
between people in the two countries was, 


it seemed to him, an Imperial affair, 
There was no more ground for calling it 
an Trish affair exclusively 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that this point cannot be raised on the 
Amendment before the House. It is not 
relevant. 

Mr. AMBROSE said. he was merely 
putting the case toshow thatthe Preamble 





was inconsistent with the terms, “ peace, 


order, and good government of Ireland.” 
He would be sorry if he was out of Order. 
He would put his proposition without 
illustrating it further. He had intended 
to show that these were matters not ex- 
clusively relating to Ireland, but he 
would now pass ou to the words he pro- 


posed to substitute, his observations so | 


far having been in support of the leaving 
out of words on the ground that one part 
of the clause was inconsistent with 
another part. In the first place, he pro- 
posed to give to the Irish Parliament 
power to deal with all the matters now 
dealt with by the Board of Trade, inelud- 
ing statistics, railways, canals, gas and 
water undertakings, merchant shipping, 
and a variety of other matters. He con- 
sidered that he was more liberal in this 
matter than Her Majesty's Government, 
who exempted the Board of Trade 
altogether. He, however, did not see 
why, within certain limits, the Trish 
Legislature should not have power to 
manage trade regulations. He came 
next to powers as to Local Government. 
Those who remembered the Loeal Go- 
vernment Bill for England and Wales 
would remember that these powers in the 
Schedules of that Bill occupied 20 or 30 
pages. The powers of the Local Go- 
vernment 
prising almost everything that could be 
imagine IIe added the powers of 
Local Boards of Health and of Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, and also the con- 
duct of Private Bill inquiries, believing it 
hard that Irishmen should be compelled 
to come to London for the settle- 


Mr. Ambrose 


Board were enormous, com- 
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matters. He hoped 
that any right hon. Gentleman who did 
him the honour to reply to him would 
point out any matter which was a purely 
Irish affair which would not be com- 
prised in the scheme he had ventured to 
put on the Paper. If that could be done, 
and if anything was omitted, he should 
| be only too pleased to add it to his 
schenie. His intention was to give to 
the Irish people the fullest possible 
control over purely Irish affairs, whilst 
denying to them the control of Imperial 
affairs in competition with the Imperial 
Parliament. The scheme would not in 
/any way impede the Bill. The presence 
/of the Irish Members in the Imperial 
| Parliament, which was really needful, 
| would no longer be objectionable ; there 
would be no unwarrantable interference 
| with taxation, and if any grant were 
| required to meet expenses he was con- 
fident that it would not be grudged. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, to leave out from the word 
“laws,” to the word “ Provided,” in line 17, in 
| order to insert the words “in respect of all 


matters as applied to Ireland now dealt with in 
England by the following authorities respec- 
tively, namely,— 


(a) the Board of Trade for England ; 
(b) the Education Department for England; 
(c) the Local Government Boar| for 
England ; 
(d) any County Council for England ; 
(e) any local Board of Health for England ; 
(f) any Rural Sanitary Authority for 
England ; 
together with tull power to constitute Local 
Authorities and to delegate all or any of the 
above matters to any Local Authority to be so 
constituted, and also full power to authorise the 
making, maintaining, and improving of rail- 
ways, tramways, canals, waterworks, reservoirs, 
gas and lighting works, fisheries, and all other 
things which are the subject-matter of Bills 
known in either House of Parliament as local 
sills." —( Wr. Ambrose.) 





Question proposed, “ That the words 

| proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I must compliment the hon. 
and learned Member on the modesty of 
his appearance on the present occasion. 
This is now, I am sorry to say, the 70th 
day—lI am not sure that it is not the 
7st day. 

Mr. W. E, 


7 Ist. 


GLADSTONE: The 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; the 71st; which would include powers over mer- 


day of the discussion of this Bill in one chant shipping and trade, and many other 
form or another. On this day the hon. things which no oue desires to confer on 
and learned Member rises and makes a it. The House having affirmed that it 
speech of more than half-an-hour in, is expedient there should be a Legislature 
duration—including that portion with in Ireland composed of the Queen and 
which he favoured us last night—in two Houses, to propose now that that 
support of a proposal which, he says, | Legislature so composed should have 
would not impede the Bill, but which nothing to do but with local affairs 
would turn it topsy-turvy, and would and local purposes is, as the Prime 
reduce to a complete farce the Ist clause, Minister said in regard to a former 
which is now entirely disposed of. I) Amendment, nothing more than a bad 
consider—and I think the House will joke. 
consider—the hon. Member’s conduct in Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
this matter rather extraordinary. | E.): I would remind the Chief Secretary, 
Mr. AMBROSE: The right hon. | who is soangry with my hon. and learned 
Gentleman charges me with want of | Friend for bringing forward a proposal 
modesty in bringing forward this Amend- | to frame the Bill on lines of local pur- 
ment at this stage. He ought to re- poses, that whenever it suits the purpose 
member that at an early period of the | of the Government and their supporters 
proceedings in Committee I trie! to to say that the Bill only gives to Ireland 
move it, but was ruled out of Order. the control of her own local affairs they 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I remember the | never hesitate to make that statement. 
episode to which the hon. Member Hon. Members sitting behind the Chief 
alludes ; but Iam not sure that it is in| Secretary, in large numbers—I will not 
his favour, We have had a discussion | say in what numbers—have gone to their 
upon a proposal in substance identical | constituents and been elected as Repre- 
with the proposal of the hon. and learned | sentatives of Home Rule, because, as 
Member. His proposal is to leave out | they have assured those long-suffering 
“peace, order, and good government,” | individuals, they have no intention what- 
and to substitute the words on the! ever of allowing any Bill to pass which 
Paper. Well, that was the identical is more than a Bill giving Ireland the 
proposal which the Committee discussed control of its own local affairs. The par- 
at great length on the Amendment of | ticular enumeration of the duties which 
another hou. Member; and it was exactly, my hon, and learned Friend seeks to 
for the reason that the Amendment now | impose upon the Irish Legislature may 
moved covered the same ground as one not be the best that can be conceived ; 
which had already been before the Com- | but, at any rate, he is justified in putting 
mittee that the Chairman ruled it out of down an Amendment which obliges the 
Order. In conformity with the spirit of Government, and even more their fol- 
the suggestion which Mr. Speaker was lowers, to say whether they do or do 
good enough to make to the House yester- not adhere to the statements on this sub- 
day, and which was cordially accepted , ject which they have constantly made in 
by the Leader of the Opposition, who | the country, and sometimes in the House 
recommended the same course to hon. | of Commons, and in regard to which I 
Gentlemen who act with him, I do not | have no doubt the House will hear more 
propose to enter again into a question when the details of the measure have 
which has been adequately discussed on | been forgotten. The Chief Secretary 
previous occasions. There is nothing | has been good enough to quote some 
more to be said of the Amendment, ex-| words I said yesterday, as to the course 
cept that it is in flat contradiction, not | that ought now to be adopted with regant 
ouly to the principle affirmed by the | to the very small percentage of clauses 
Second Reading of the Bill, but to the which so far we have been allowed to dis- 
Ist clause, It is a proposal to substitute | cuss in Committee. I made those observa- 
for the control by the Irish Legislature | tions deliberately, and I adhere to them ; 
of peace, order, ‘and good government and they are to the effect that,in my judg- 
certain specific and narrow powers. He men, it is only advisable to bring up those 


proposes to confer on the Irisa Legis- subjects that are of first-rate importance. 
lature the powers of the Board of Trade, Let me remind the House that the fact 
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that a question has been discussed in 
Committee is not in itself any reason for 
not discussing it on Report. The whole 
theory of our Debate is that the House 
reviews on the Report stage what has 
been done in Committee. Although I 
fully agree that anyone who desires to 
prevent an undue waste of time would 
not advise that every point raised in 
Committee should be surveyed and re- 
surveyed, on the other hand, there is 
no one in the House who would think of 
laying down the proposition that because 
a point has been discussed in Committee 
therefore there shall be no discussion of 


the same matteron Report. With regard | 
to the Amendment of my hon. and learned | 


Friend, I agree that it is one which, if 


carried, would entirely destroy the Go- | 


vernment Bill ; but the reason is simply 
this—that the Bill is not in conformity 
with the professions of its supporters 
and the pledges of the Government. 
Therefore, I think my hon. and learned 
Friend is perfectly justified in asking the 
Government and their supporters to come 
clearly out into the open, and say that 
by Home Rule they emphatically do not 
mean a Bill which simply means to give 
to Ireland the power of managing their 
own local affairs. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, he 
could have wished that the subject of the 
Amendment had been treated in a more 
serious manner by the Chief Secretary, 
and that in answer to the hon. and 
learned Member they might have heard 
a statement from the Prime Minister. 
He knew the Prime Minister was in 
the habit of ridiculing every one of these 
Amendments ; but he certainly thought 
that this was one which required the 
fullest consideration of the House ; and, 
although he did not agree with the hon. 
and learned Member, believing that the 
proposal really went too far and made 
enormous concessions to 
would be willing to end the tremendous 
struggle that had been going on in this 
country on the terms suggested in the 
Amendment. To his mind, it was 
necessary that there should be some 
compromise, and in that spirit he was 
willing to assent to the hon, and learned 
Member’s proposal. No one could say 
that the concessions made in the Amend- 
ment were small ones. To give Ireland 
control over all local affairs, save those 
which would constitute her into a 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Sovereign State, seemed to him to be 
going very far indeed. The Government 
claimed that they had a mandate from 
the country for the purpose of granting 
Home Rule to Ireland ; but there was 
no shadow of a pretence for saying that 
that mandate went any further than 
what was contemplated in the Amend- 
ment. The Government said they had a 
mandate to give Ireland autonomy ; but 
a glance at the election addresses of their 
supporters would show that all they had 
proposed at the General Election was an 
enlarged scheme of Loca! Government, 
}and nothing in the nature of the pro- 
posals embodied in this Bill, and the 
voters who gave the Government a 
majority at the last Election accepted 
that view of Home Rule, and never 
dreamt that the enormous powers con- 
tained in the Bill with respect to the 
Judges and police and the lives and 
liberties of the minority in Ireland would 
be conferred upon the majority. This 
Amendment contained the alternative 
policy of the Unionists pushed to an 
extreme—going as far as _ they 





could possibly go, and further than 
they thought they ought to go. 


The difficulties that already existed in 
connection with elected Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland were not an 
encouragement to them to enlarge the 
principle of local self-government in that 
country ; but they were willing to accept 
it by way of compromise. He did not 
admit that any one of the grievances of 
the minority would be met by the pro- 
posal. As far as Private Bill legislation 
was concerned, he had always held the 
opinion that Ireland had a monstrous 
grievance, and that it was absurd that in 
the case of a Railway or Gas Bill it was 
necessary to spend in legal charges and 
in dealing with those matters in London 
almost as much money as was to be 
spent upon the works themselves. It 
was by reason of grievances such as these 
that the Government had acquired the 
majority which enabled them to force 
their Bill upon the House. He had fre- 
quently heard complaints made of jobs 
| being perpetrated in Ireland in connection 
with the Grand Juries; but he had of 
| late years had opportunities of investi- 
| gating the conduct of the Grand Juries. 
| He found that they acted fairly to all 
parties, and he had never heard on his 
Circuit of anything in the nature of a 
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job. He admitted that these juries, not 
being elective Bodies, must cease to 
exist ; but he was sorry for it, for the 
new Bodies would not, in his opinion, do 
their work nearly so well, and there 
would be more jobs. That would, how- 
ever, right itself as time went on. There- 
fore he cordially supported the Amend- 
ment so far as it dealt with this matter. 
With regard to the other proposals of 
the Amendment, he agreed with them, 
but only by way of compromise. He did 
not wish to see the present situation pro- 
longed. Heaven knew they did not wish 
the present embittered relations to con- 
tinue. He and his friends had always 
entertained warm feelings towards their 
fellow-countrymen in Ireland, and he 
must say that the prolongation of this 
exceedingly bitter situation was most 
painful to them. They wished for the 
prosperity of Ireland and of every Irish- 
man just as much as hon. Members 
below the Gangway, and they were pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment as a 
compromise, in order to put an end to the 
present embittered relations between the 
two Parties, which threatened to drift 
them into actual war. He knew a good 
deal of his countrymen in the North of 
Ireland, and he was certain they would 
never submit to the oppression of the 
Separatists. They knew by what had 
passed that the majority in Ireland had 
fatal memories, and would remember 
things they should forget. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that the House would 
insist upon holding them to a Bill which 
would give the majority full control over 
one-third of their fellow-countrymen, 
who, after all, it would be admitted, had 
done a great deal of good for Ireland. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton) said, he had no desire to unduly 
prolong the Debate; but, as he had 
hitherto taken no part in the discussions, 
he desired to make one or two observa- 
tions. When the Chief Secretary brought | 
forward as a reason for refusing to discuss 
the Amendment that they had already 
had the subject under diseussion some 
time, he left out of sight the very excep- | 
tional character of the measure, and | 
forgot that it had never been before the | 
country, and that its provisions had been | 
studiously concealed from the consti- 
tuencies by the right hon. Gentleman | 
and his colleagues. The country, there- 





fore, had not had an opportunity of con- 
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| sidering the alternative now presented to 
the House. He was happy to think that 
the country was now beginning to under- 
stand, as the result of the election at 
Hereford showed [Cries of “ Order, 
order !” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon, Baronet that he is not at liberty to 
make a Second Reading speech on the 
Bill. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY said, the 
question was, were they to give Ireland 
the power to deal with its own local 
affairs simply, or to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the Irish Nationalists? They 
were all agreed to meet the views of the 
Irish Members as far as they could in 
regard to the government of their own 
local affairs, but they had not yet come 
to an understanding as to what those 
local affairs were. The Amendment of 
the hon, and learned Gentleman would 
help to bring them to an understanding 
as to what those local affairs were. He 
thought that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had brought forward the 
Amendment had served a useful purpose 
in defining the powers which the Irish 
Government should exercise. If there 
was not to be continual strife and con- 
tention between Ireland and England, it 
should be clearly laid down what were 
the powers the Irish Government should 
exercise. The Amendment went rather 
too far, but it indicated the right lines 
on which Parliament ought to proceed. 
There could be no doubt as to the ques- 
tion of industrial undertakings. Then, 
again, many on the Opposition side of 
the House had always felt that Ireland 
had been badly dealt with in regard to 
the great question of education; they 
also knew that the interests of Irish 
trade. had been largely sacrificed to 
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English interests, and they would be 
glad that, within certain restrictions, 


the Irish Legislature should be at 
liberty to deal with those questions, 
There was a time when even hon, 
Gentlemen opposite were afraid to give 
to Ireland any Local Government except 
of the most restricted kind. The Irish 
Local Government Bill introduced by the 
Leader of the Opposition, however, had 
shown the urgent necessity for entrusting 


the Sister Country with the management 


of many of her local concerns. The 
Opposition, therefore, were prepared to 
go to considerable lengths in that direc- 
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He earnestly joined in the appeal 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
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of the last speaker, that they might be | 22, after the word * make,” to insert the 


allowed to arrive at a fair and reasonable 
compromise without doing anything to 
impair the integrity of the Empire. 

BETHELL (York, 


CoMMANDER 


E.R., Holderness) said, that though it | 


the Amendment would 
reasonable-minded men 


that 
Bill 


true 
the 


was 
ruin 


amongst the Irish Nationalists would see | 


that it indicated the direction in which 
a compromise must eventually be sought. 
He knew that many Members of the 
Opposition would scout the idea of in 
any degree climbing down from the 
pedestal on which they had placed them- 
selves; but, to his mind, compromise was 


essential, and the proposal before the | 


House seemed to him to form a very 
good ladder for descent. He held that 
the hon. and learned Member bad a 
perfect moral right to move the Amend- 
ment, as it would be remembered that he 
was ruled out of Order in Committee in 
consequence of a discussion having taken 
place upon a Motion in relation to the 
words “peace, order, and good govern- 
ment.” ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was ruled out of Order on a mere techni- 
cality. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 


next Amendment which stood in his 


name was purely a verbal one. 


He con- | 


sidered, however, that any misinterpreta- 


tion of the words of the clause would | 


involve large consequences ; therefore, | 
ke asked for a declaration from the | 


Government as to the precise effect of the 
words. He did not doubt for a moment that 
the intention of the Government was that 
the word “ make” should also cover the 
words “ repeal or alter ;” but that was not 
the impression that the words conveyed 
to a lay mind. The word “make” did 
not necessarily cover “unmake.” He 


words “repeal oralter.”—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘repeal or alter’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
words “repeal or alter” are, I believe, 
convenient and necessary words in Clause 
20; but here it is quite clear that their 
introduction would not improve the 
clause. There no doubt whatever 
about the effect of the clause. The 
hon. Member wants to shut out 
the power of repealing laws relating 
to certain subjects. The supposition is 
that the Irish Legislature will do this. 
How can they do it except by making 
laws ? Can he point out to me any 
possible way by which the Irish Legis- 
lature can repeal or alter a law except 
by making a law ? 


is 


Question put, and negatived. 

Mr.J. MORLEY : I beg to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name, 
with the object of carrying out a pledge 
I gave to the Committee on the 2nd of 
June. 


Amendment proposed, 

Clause 3, page 2, line 7, after sub-section (3), 
insert.—"(4) Authorising the carrying or using 
of arms for military purposes, or the formation 
of associations for drill or practice in the use of 
arms for military purposes; or.”— Mr, J. 
Morley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there inserted.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Iam obliged 
to my right hon. Friend for having put 
these words down, and I only rise to ask 
him a question in regard to the last 


|three words of the Amendment, “ for 


should, however, be satisfied if he got | 


some ‘distinct statement from 
vernment that this was their intention, 
and that the words would carry out that 
intention. He wished to point out, how- 
ever, that in Clause 20, when the Go- 
vernment were conferring powers on the 
Irish Legislature, they were not content 
with the word “make,” but added the 
words “ repeal or alter.” 


Sir J. Kennaway 


the Go- | 


military purposes.” I should have 
thought that these were words which 


would introduce great doubt into the pro- 
vision, and would render it very difficult 
to interpret the clanse. If there were 
any intention of evading the spirit of the 
provision, these words would, it appears 
to me, render it extremely easy to do so. 
I should, therefore, suggest that the 
words be omitted. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that such omission would unduly 
restrict the liberty of practising at rifle 
ranges, and so on, in Ireland, which 
nobody would desire to put a stop to; 
but it must be recollected that even if 
these words were omitted every freedom 
that now exists in Ireland will remain 
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unimpaired; and if any great extension of 
liberty in this matter is required—which 
1 can hardly imagine, there being so 
much liberty in the subject now—the 
change could be carried out by the Im- 
perial Parliament, in which Irish inte- 
rests are to be represented. I think, 
therefore, it would be better to leave out 
these ambiguous words. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
could not admit that the words “ for 
military purposes” were in the least 
ambiguous. He was greatly surprised 
at the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
because in Committee the pledge given 
by the Prime Minister appeared to be 
accepted, aud the words now proposed by 
the Governmeut completely carried out 
the pledge. If the words “for military 
purposes ” were excluded the result would 
be to deny to the people of Ireland that 
which was the ordinary right of free 
people allover the world. He could only 
say if those words were left out he could 
not regard it as otherwise than a stigma 
and an insult. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman had consulted the Debates 
that took place in Committee on this 
question, he would have found that what 
I said was that the Government would 
bring up words limiting the prohibition 
contained in the Bill exelusively to 
armed associations, and for the use of 
arms for military purposes. The right 
hon. Gentleman then got up and said— 

“T am sure we are very grateful for the 
concession the Government has made to us.” 
My hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General, in a preceding speech, had ex- 
pressly said— 

* All that could be reasonably asked for is the 

insertion of appropriate words for the purpose 
of preventing the establishment of armed 
associations —associations for drill or practice in 
the use of arms for military purposes,” 
I think, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man caunot deny that we have carried 
out our assurance, and that, at the 
time, he found no fault with our state- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
difference, as I understand it, between us 
as to the object it is desired to carry out. 
The only question is as to the particular 
phraseology which best effects that com- 
mon purpose, I do not think that the 


words I used in thanking the Govern- 
ment for their pledge can be considered 
to affect the question of drafting. I am 
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of opinion that the object would be 
better obtained by leaving out the words; 
but I do not press the point. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
asked whether the Government would 
accept the words “for military or guasi- 
military purposes ” ¢ 


Mr. J. MORLEY : No. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 3, 
page 2, line 8, to leave out the words 
“and other,” aud insert the words “ or 
any.”"—(Mr. J. Morley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) moved, in page 2, line 14, after 
“treason felony,” to insert “criminal 
procedure.” He said, this Amendment 
was not open to the criticism the Chief 
Secretary had applied to a_ similar 
Amendment moved in Committee, 
because two important things had 
happened since that Amendment was 
discussed in Committee. The House 
had now decided that the Irish Members 
were to remain at Westminster for 
all purposes; and, what was far more 
important, the explanation which the 
Government had given of the words 
“due process of law” had made the 
subject of criminal procedure one of 
vital importance. He would not repeat 
what was said in Committee; but he 
would remind lay Members of that 
House what were the main headings 
which were covered by the subject of 
criminal procedure. ‘That subject in- 
cluded arrest of prisoners, examination of 
witnesses, committal of offenders, the 
provision of bail, the subject of recog- 
nuisances, the conduct of trials, the way 
in which a man might be committed, 
whether by indictment, criminal infor- 
mation, or Coroner's inquisitions, the 
question of cross-examination, the mode 
in which a prisoner's defence might be 
conducted, the question of Crown Cases 
Reserved—in fact, every question which 
protected or restricted the liability of 
any person charged with an offence, 
whether regarded from the point of view 
of his right, or from the point of view of 
the general interests. These matters 
were really more important than the sub- 
stance of the law itself, as the particular 
stages of the trial of a prisoner were 
really links in the chain of the liberty of 
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every subject of the Crown. Under the 
Bill criminal procedure in England and 
Scotland could be regulated and affected 
by the votes, speeches, and arguments 
of Irish Members; but criminal pro- 
cedure with reference to Irish citizens 
could not be in any similar way affected 
by English or Scotch Members. This 
was an inequality of a most glaring 
kind. It was evident that the only way 
of putting an end to it was to leave the 
criminal procedure for all parts of the 
Kingdom to the Imperial Parliament. 
He did not see how anybody could 
complain of having criminal _ pro- 
cedure regulated by a Parliament 
in which he was represented. It 
seemed to him that the adoption of 
the omnia scheme enormously weakened 
the opposition of the Government to this 
Amendment, and very much strengthened 
the reasonableness of the cause of those 
who supported it. When they were dis- 
cussing Clause 3 in Committee they 
were in darkness as to the meaning of 
that wonderful phrase “due process of 
law.” Many of them, he believed, were 
still in a fog in regard to it; but they did 
know, at any rate, that the nearest defi- 
nition that could ve given of it was that 
given inthe Michigan case—namely, that 
“due process of law” was intended to 
secure the right of trial according to form 
of law ; that no man should be tried for 
his life, liberty, or property, except ac- 
cording to the form of law. But what 
was the use of giving the minority in 
Ireland the protection of “due process of 
law,” if that due process was liable 
to be altered by the Irish Legislature ? 
Certainly, the words, according to prece- 


dent and principle, had been added; but | 


surely there were many bad precedents 


and principles which it would not be desir- | 


able to follow, and which, to say the 
least, were of doubtful value. The 
Judges and the Members of the Legisla. 
ture would disagree as to whether certain 
principles were proper and right to be 
acted upon, and the fact was that the Go- 
vernment were leaving the whole thing 
ina state of uncertainty. They would 
have done well to have exeluded crimi- 
nal procedure from the purview of the 
Irish Legislature, and to have left the 
control of it to the Imperial Parliament. 
Would there be anything unjust in 
that ? . 


Mr. Dunbar Barton 
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Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §.): 


Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, that 
no doubt the hon. Member would 
develop that argument, and show where 
the injustice would come in—where 
criminal procedure would be betrayed by 
the Imperial Parliament, in which, be it 
remembered, Irish Members would sit, 
He would ask—Would it not be more 
satisfactory to all parties to have the 
process of Criminal Law fixed by Im- 
perial Statute? Why did the hon. 
Member for South Donegal distrust the 
English and Scotch Representatives 
in this matter, joined, as they would 
be, with Irish Members? ‘The hon. 
Member and his Colleagues claimed 
unlimited confidence from this House in 
the Irish Members, why should the con- 
fidence not be reciprocal ? Similar re- 
striction on matters of Criminal Law pro- 
cedure were imposed on every State in 
the American Union ; and if this Amend- 
ment were carried, could it be said that 
the Irish people would be placed at a dis- 
|advantage compared with the American 
| 
| people? Canada afforded them some 
light and some assistance in that matter, 
| for their criminal procedure was reserved 
| to the Central Dominion Parliament, and 
'that afforded an additional argument in 
‘favour of the application of the same 
principle to Ireland. He submitted that 
|this was a reasonable proposition, and 
‘that it was a step in the direction of 
making one of the so-called safeguards in 
the Bill really effective. 





| Amendment proposed, 
| In page 2, line 14, after the words “ treason 
felony,” to insert the words “criminal pro- 
| cedure.” —(Mr. Dunbar Barton.) 
Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘criminal procedure’ be there inserted.” 
Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
| SURY (Mr. W. E. GLapstone, Edin- 
| burgh, Midlothian) : As the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is aware, this subject 
was largely discussed upon a former 
oceasion, the report of the Debate 
occupying 14 pages of Hansard, in four 
of which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
fully laid his views before Parliament. I 
| cannot agree with the argument that this 
is not a fit subject to be delegated to the 
'exelusive consideration of the Irish 
Legislature ; and the fact that words of 
explanation have, at the wish of hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite, been added to the | 
| to Irish subjects. The matter of criminal 


phrase “due process of law” goes 
against and not in favour of the present 
argument of the Mover of the Amend- 
ment. The words “due process of law ” 
are now limited by a reference to pre- 
cedents and principles, and therefore a 
considerable change in regard to proce- | 
dure has been made by the House. Yet 
the House is now invited to reconsider 
its decision, arrived at after a long 
Debate, when something has been done | 
which has been accepted on the other | 
side as being distinctly, so far as it goes, | 
in favour of the minority, This matter | 
has already been amply debated. The | 
Government are not prepared to travel | 
over again the Debate covered by the 14 | 
or 20 pages in Hansard, and I, myself, 
believe the Amendment is totally un-_ 
necessary. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had com- 
plained that the subject had been again 
brought forward, although it was pre- | 
viously discussed in Committee. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not complain; I merely observed the 
fact. 

Mr. CARSON, continuing, said, the 
right hon. Gentleman pointed out that 
14 pages of Hansard were taken up with 
the Debate, and then remarked that the 
hon. and learned Member who proposed 
the Amendment had done so with a 
lengthy explanation instead of in a brief 
speech. If that was not complaining, 
what was it? It was noticeable that 
whereas the right hon. Gentleman was 
always quite willing to discuss at con- 
siderable length, as in the case of the 
Second Chamber on the previous day, 
those safeguards which the Irish minority 
knew well to be no safeguards, and 
which were only put forward with a 
view to capturing constituencies at the 
General Election, he did not like any 
discussion upon those which were real | 
safeguards. Now, he had no wish un- 
necessarily to protract the Debate ; but 
he was bound to say they felt this 
was a matter they ought once more 
to press on the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the Amend- 
ment would destroy the Bill ; but surely | 
it was logical that if the Irish Members 
were to vote upon matters relating to the 
liberties of Scotch and English subjects, | 
@ fortiori English and Scotch Members | 
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ought to have a similar voice in relation 


procedure stood on a different footing to 
that of the great majority of subjects 


| which should be conceded to an Trish local 


Legislature. It was a quasi-Imperial 
matter which might vitally affect sub- 
jects of the Queen in England and in 
Scotland as well as in Ireland, and it was 
entirely different from the local matters 
which might be transferred to the Irish 
Legislature. True, no person was to be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, save 
by due process of law, in accordance with 
settled principles and precedents ; but 
those principles and precedents could not 
be properly maintained save by reserving 
criminal procedure to the Imperial 
Parliament. He hoped the House 
would reconsider its decision, and make 
effective, at least, one of the safeguards 
contained in the Bill with which it was 
now dealing. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, 8.) said, 
that remembering the action of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in connection 
with the Coercion Act of 1887, it was 
certainly very interesting to hear him 
advocate uniformity of criminal procedure 
for the Three Kingdoms. It was 
equally interesting to hear him speak 
on behalf of that great safeguard of 
personal liberty—namely, trial by jury, 
which, in the cases in which it was 
most needed, was abolished by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition, and refused by the hon, 
and learned Member himself in certain 
prosecutions. The Irish people were 
not likely to forget the manner in 
which the Coercion Act was administered 
by the hon. Gentleman, who now, for- 
sooth, insisted on uniformity of criminal 
procedure! He could assure the hon. 
and learned Member that no such 
outrage on the liberty, even of political 
opponents, was at all likely to be 
exercised by an Irish Parliament as had 
been practised by the Tory Party in 
relation to Ireland. They might with 
perfect safety leave the Irish Parliament 
to deal with the question of criminal 
procedure, assured that it would never be 


| abused as it had been abused by the Tory 


Party. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 
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*Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, he thought that the Govern- 
ment had no reason to complain of this 
matter having been brought forward 
now, because in Committee very urgent 
appeals had been made to them toallow this 
clause and the next clause to be post- 
poned until they had been able to dis- 
cuss Clause 9. He had ventured to 
point out at the time that it was almost 
impossible to expect the Committee to 
discuss adequately the excepted subjects 
in Clause 3 until they knew whether the 
Irish Members were going to be retained 
at Westminster or not. At the time the 
Government had not made up their 
minds on that subject, and it was quite 
possible that the Irish Members would 
have been excluded altogether. If the 
Irish Members had been excluded it 
would have very much changed the 
opinions of the Opposition on the ques- 
tion now before the House, because then 
there would be very much weight in 
the argument that it would be most 
unfair for Parliament to reserve complete 
control over Irish criminal procedure 
when there would not be one single Irish 
Member at Westminster. Therefore, if 
the matter had not been discussed in 
Committee with sufficient light it was 
altogether the fault of the Government. 
The House must now discuss the ques- 
tion with the knowledge that 80 Irish 
Members—all that Ireland was entitled 
to—were to be retained at Westminster 
for all purposes. The Opposition were, 
therefore, entitled to say that criminal 
procedure which might otherwise be 
necessarily referred to the Irish Parlia- 
ment should be retained to the Imperial 
Parliament. That was no reason why 
no apology was needed for the intro- 
duction of the question now. Another 
reason would be found in the speech of 
the hon. Member for North Roscommon 
(Mr. Bodkin). That speech had thrown 
a lurid light on the subject-matter which 


Government of 


the House was discussing. The hon. 
Member had said that criminal pro- 
cedure was much safer in Irish 
hands than it was in the hands of 
the Imperial Parliament; because, 
as the hon. Member had said, the 


Leader of the Opposition had misused 
the powers of the Imperial Parliament in 
the matter of criminal procedure during 
the last Parliament. That was a most sig- 
nificant observation. ‘The hon. Member 
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had spoken with some heat. It was 
quite evident that, in his mind, those 
crimes against which the action of this 

Parliament was directed a few years ago 
in Ireland would remain unpunished if 
the Irish Parliament had control of 
criminal procedure. The hon. Member 
had said that the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition had abolished trial by jury for 
years. That was not true. If his right 
hon. Friend had modified trial by jury, 
had allowed summary jurisdiction in 
certain cases, and had changed the venue 
in others, he did it in order to control 
certain gentlemen in Ireland with whom 
he could not but suspect the hon. Member 
for Roscommon had no inconsiderable 
sympathy. He thought that if anything 
was needed to convince them that the 
Irish Parliament were not fit to be trusted 
with criminal procedure, it would be 
found in the spirit of the hon. Member's 
remarks. The hon. Member evidently 
desired to have control of the criminal 
procedure, in order to save those whom in 
England they called criminals. 

Mr. BODKIN : I rise to Order. I 
do not think it is in Order for the noble 
Lord to attribute to me a desire to save 
criminals from being punished ; and there 
was nothing in my observations—in 
which I engaged that the Irish Parlia- 
meut would not deal unjustly with its 
political opponeuts—to justify such a 
remark, 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Gentleman has reason to complain of the 
noble Lord. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE said, he 
was afraid that he had expressed himself 
stupidly. He did not think that the 
hon. Member thought the persons to 
whom he had alluded were criminals ; 
but he said that the people whom the 
hon. Member desired to shield were, in 
England, criminals. But he would pass 
from the speech of the hon. Gentleman. 
It was particularly important that this 
Amendment should be insisted upon, be- 
cause the Debate in Committee showed 
that the Government were not only unwill- 
ing to give control of criminal procedure 
to the Imperial Parliament, but were not 
even ready to protect the criminal pro- 
cedure in the cases of those charges which 
had to do with the excepted subjects 
under Clause 4. In faet, there were an 
enormous number of charges which might 
be able to be made in the future against 
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the Irish Government under Clause 4; 
and though he had moved an Amend- 
ment to protect the procedure of the 
Judges under Clause 4, the Government 
took no notice of it. It was the same 
with regard to the highest Court of all, 
the Exchequer Court. The Irish Parlia- 
ment might control the criminal procedure 
of that Court, as the Bill stood, and 
therefore the Amendment was _ neces- 
sary in order to protect the power of the 
Exchequer Judges to see that justice was 
done in respect to the high matters com- 
mitted to them. The Prime Minister 
had said that, at any rate, the Opposition 
had gained a point in regard to “due 
process of law.” It was gained only 
after infinite trouble, and was a very 
small point after all. The Opposition 
had not gained anything like what justice 
entitled them to, or anything like what 
the American law gave to American sub- 
jects. So long as the Irish Parliament 
retained control over criminal procedure 
there were no protections or safeguards 
which the House could pass to limit that 
power which would be worth the paper 
written on. Their power over criminal 
procedure would enable the Irish Parlia- 
ment, if they were so disposed—and there 
was every reason to believe they would 
be so disposed—to evade the restrictions 
in the Bill, and relieve from all penalties 
those who might violate the Act. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, 
that the Prime Minister had called atten- 
tion to the space taken up in The Parlia- 
mentary Debates by the discussion of this 
subject on the Committee stage of the 
Bill. But if the right hon. Gentleman 
had looked carefully through those pages 
of The Parliamentary Debates he would 
have found that about half of the entire 
report was taken up by the speeches of 
two Members of the Government—the 
Solicitor General and the Home Secre- 
tary. ‘Therefore, the bulk of that Debate 
had been taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own supporters. But the 
Opposition would have no right or desire 
to complain of that if the merits of the 
question had been dealt with by the two 
gentlemen who had spoken on behalf of 
the Government. The entire speech of 
the Solicitor General was on the text, 
which he had given out himself, that the 
criminal procedure of this country was 
wrong, and that they ought to be ashamed 
of it. There was not in that speech a 
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single argument of any sort in favour of 
keeping this subject in the hands of the 
Irish Parliament. Then, again, the speech 
of the Home Secretary was based on trust 
of the Irish people. “ You are trusting 
the Irish people in some things,” 
said the right hon, Gentleman, 
“and why not trust them in 
this?” But the Opposition were not 
trusting anything at all to the Irish 
people ; and, therefore, that argument 
fell to the ground. In fact, on the 
Committee stage they had had no real 
discussion of the matter, and it was now 
being treated by the Government in 
exactly the same way. It was said to 
be the object of the Government to give 
the loyal minority in Ireland some safe- 
guards. But the Opposition had told 
them that the safeguards which they had 
given the loyal minority were, in their 
opinion, whether rightly or wrongly, 
absolutely useless. Now, when the 
Opposition proposed what they believed 
to be a real safeguard, the Government 
would not accept it. When the matter was 
discussed in Committee it was distinctly 
stated by the Government that the Irish 
Members would not be in the Imperial 
Parliament to vote on all subjects, and 
that, therefore, it would be unfair for 
English and Scotch Members to have the 
controlling power with regard to criminal 
procedure in Ireland, That argument, 
which the Opposition felt to be the 
strongest argument put forward by 
the Government, was now turned the 
other way. It cut exactly in the 
opposite direction. As matters now stood, 
the Irish would have the governing voice 
even in the criminal procedure in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The hon. Member 
for Mid Armagh had laid before the 
House 30 or 40 matters of the most vital 
importance which could uot be covered 
by the Bill except the Amendment were 
accepted. If the hon. Member had re- 
ferred only to one of those matters—the 
Law of Evidence—he would have made a 
sufficiently strong case. It would be 
very easy for the Irish Legislature to 
make certain changes with regard to the 
Law of Evidence—say that no one 
should be convicted in certain cases 
without corroborative evidence—which 
would allow all the untried criminals of 
the Land League to escape scot-free. 
The citizens of the Three Countries were 
closely interested in this matter. If there 
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was any one thing that was an Imperial 
question, it was clearly this question of 
the liberty of the subject. The subject 
was not to be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of 
law. But the Irish Legislature 
might render that protection worthless 
by changing the process of law. 
While the hon. Member for Mid Armagh 
(Mr. Dunbar Barton) was speaking, the 
hon. Member for South Donegal (Mr. 
Mac Neill) interrupted and said it would 
be an insult and a gross injustice to the 
Irish people, but the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. Bodkin) also rose and 
said—* You are clamouring for uni- 
formity of criminal procedure through- 
out the Three Kingdoms, and yet your 
Act of 1887 took away that uniformity 
of procedure.” As he understood it, the 
Act of 1887 was simply applying to 
Ireland the procedure that existed in 
Scotland, and there was no reason for 
referring to it except that it gave the 
hon. and learned Member for Roscom- 
mon (Mr. Bodkin) a chance of referring 
to what he was pleased to call the 
Coercion Act. What they asked in 
this matter was that the criminal proce- 
dure of the United Kingdom should con- 
tinue to exist in Ireland as it was at the 
present time. With the exception of the 
Whiteboy Acts and one or two minor 
matters the criminal procedure of the 
two countries was identical, and was a 
procedure that had secured the admira- 
tion of the bulk of the jurists of the 
civilised world. Nearly the whole of 
the works on procedure and law which 
were used in Ireland were written by 
English lawyers. When they were told 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite they were 
dealing with a purely imaginary ques- 
tion, he would ask them to look back to 
Irish history, and they would find that 
in 1689 an Irish Parliament changed the 
criminal procedure for political purposes 
alone. The Irish Members, with hardly 
an exception, had threatened their poli- 
tical opponents, and that being so it was 
natural they should desire the House to 
take it out of the power of these gentle- 
men to carry out their threats. Criminal 
procedure had been withheld before from 
subordinate Parliaments. For instance, 
in the British North America Act they 
found criminal procedure was withheld 
from the Local Legislature; and as a 
proof that it was done deliberately, the civil 
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procedure was distinctly committed to the 
local Legislature, whilst the criminal 
procedure was withheld. The United 
States had done exactly the same thing ; 
therefore, there seemed to him in this 
clause which had been put forth a great 
deal to recommend it in declaring that 
the criminal procedure of Ireland should 
be in the hands of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. This Parliament had reserved to 
itself certain matters, as, for instance, 
the Foreign Enlistment Act ; but it was 
perfectly possible for the Irish Parlia- 
ment, by manipulation of its criminal 
procedure, to render that Act entirely 
useless and nugatory. The Prime 
Minister declined to argue the question 
on the ground that it had been fully 
dealt with on the Committee stage, and 
he (Mr. Rentoul) would appeal to the 
Home Secretary or the Solicitor General 
to say if he could point them to one 
shadow of argument in any of the 
speeches during that stage that dealt 
with the question ? 

*Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, he 
had no desire to argue upon the Report 
stage matters that had been discussed in 
Committee, and in respect to which they 
were now in the same position as they 
then were, but it appeared to him that 
the answer of the Prime Minister was 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that this 
matter had been fully discussed on the 
Committee stage of the Bill, but he 
omitted to notice that the answer then 
given was one which it was nu longer 
possible to put forward owing to the 
great changes which the Government 
had themselves introduced into the Bill 
since this subject was under discussion in 
Committee. The Solicitor General then 
said that as the Irish Members would 
not be entitled to speak or vote upon any 
proposals for amending the Criminal Law 
of England, it would be unjust and un- 
reasonable that this Parliament should 
retain the power to interfere with the 
Criminal Law of Ireland. The force of 
that answer had now entirely dis- 
appeared, and, as matters now stood, a 
grave alteration in the Criminal Law of 
Ireland might be made by the Irish 
Parliament without the knowledge or 
consent of this House; while, on the 
other hand, if we desired to effect in this 
country an improvement in our Criminal 
Law, the Irish Members, who would be 
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entirely unaffected by that proposal, 
might come and object and even prevent 
the alteration. As an illustration, he 
might point to an alteration which, m 
the opinion of this House and of the 
House of Lords, was, above all others, 
the most desirable. The barbarous rule 
of our Criminal Law—that a person in- 
dicted for an offence was uot allowed to 
give evidence in defence or explanation 
of his conduct—was, and always would 
remain until altered, a blot upon our 
law and a disgrace to our Legisla- 
ture. For 22 years majorities in both 
Houses of this Parliament had been try- 
ing to pass Bills to remedy that defect. 
Why had they not been passed ? Because 
the Irish Members had refused to allow 
them to pass; and even when the pro- 
posed alteration was confined to this 
country, the Irsh Members. still 
opposed it, on the ground that, if passed 
for England, a short Act of one clause 
might hereafter extend the alteration to 
Ireland. Suppose the Bill passed, what 
would be the position of the Irish Mem- 
bers ? They might come and prevent 
the alteration of the law in this country, 
while they might make any change they 
wished in the Criminal Law in Ireland. 
That was an illogical position. He 
hoped there would be a frank willingness 
on the part of the Government to meet 
the case. He did not protest against this 
handing over of the Criminal Law to the 
exclusive control of the Irish Parliament 
on the ground that it would diminish the 
safeguards for the loyal minority, 
although he believed it would do so. He 
could not conceive how Members who 
had proclaimed the doctrines and avowed 
the sentiments that had been proclaimed 
and avowed by Members from Ireland 
would be justified in abstaining from alter- 
ing the Criminal Law in Ireland and 
endeavouring to put that law in uni- 
formity with their sentiments. They 
had said over and over again that the 
Criminal Law of that country ought to 
be in harmony with the sentiments of 
the people. There could be no doubt 
that if those who had led the Nationalist 
Party in this House had the control of 
the Irish Parliament, they would feel 
bound, as a matter of duty, and in con- 
sistency with the declarations they had 
already made, to endeavour to alter the 


Criminal Law in Ireland in a way a ma- | 


jority in this House might disapprove. 
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| Then it was said that if the majority of 
| the House disapproved, the House might, 
/under Section 33 of this Bill, pass an 
Act setting aside the law so passed by 
the Irish Parliament ; and, having set it 
aside, the Irish Parliament would have 
no longer authority to deal with the 
matter. That was true ; but the remedy 
of passing an Act through this Parlia- 
meut was a slow, difficult, and costly 
remedy. They knew the difficulties, 
and, of course, if they did, he was quite 
sure that the Members of the Government 
appreciated the difficulty at this moment 
of spassing Bills through the House of 
Commons ; so that it would be a slow 
remedy. But the ground on which he 
put his advocacy of this Amendment was 
not the ground of apprehension as to 
particular Acts being passed by the 
Irish Parliament, but was that if they 
were to have an Imperial Government at 
all which was to have effective authority 
in the different parts of the United King- 
dom, they must have uniform criminal 
procedure, which should be in the hands 
of the Imperial Government. He did not 
say at this moment the Criminal Law 
was absolutely uniform in its procedure 
in all parts of the country. He conceded 
at once to every Scotchman or to every 
Englishman who had the honour to be a 
Scotch Member, the Scottish procedure 
had been put into a much better form, in 
many respects, than in this country ; but 
during the time he had been in Parlia- 
ment their labours had been, as far as pos- 
sible, to assimilate the Criminal Law of 
the different countries. It had been said 
and made a matter of reproach to-day by 
the hon, and learned Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. Bodkin) that the law of 
1887 set up a practice with regard to 
inquiries, where nobody was charged 
with an actual offence, which was not to 
be found in the law of England. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): It took 
away trial by jury. 

*Sir E. CLARKE said, he would come 
to that ina moment; but in regard to 
the point he was now on, it was pointed 
out that it was not found in the law of 
this country. Why was that? Ten 
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years ago, to a year, in the Grand Com- 
mittee of this House he supported the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James) that 
that rule with regard to preliminary in- 
_quiries should be incorporated in the law 
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of this country ; they tried to put that 
clause into the Criminal Law Consolida- 
tion Act, for the reason that they believed 
it would be of enormous advantage to 
the Criminal Law in the prevention of 
crime. The hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) had referred to the 
Act of 1887, which he said enabled 
questions to be dealt with by Magistrates 
and not by juries in the trial of offences. 
He (Sir E. Clarke) would like to say that 
the Act of 1887 was never declared to 
be an alteration or permanent alteration 
of the Criminal Law. 

Mr. SEXTON: It was a perpetual 
Act. 

*Sir E. CLARKE said, that was so; 
but it was a perpetual Act that could be 
put in force from time to time when 
necessary ; it was putting on the Statute 
Book a machinery which might be used 
at a particular time for the purpose of 
dealing with a particular emergeucy. 
There was nothing in the Act that con- 
flicted with the policy they had been 
acting upon for years—namely, the en- 
deavour to make the Criminal Law alike 
in all countries. The administration of 
the Criminal Law was a matter of Im- 
perial concern, and it was a mischievous 
and separating thing to have an offence 
criminal in one country and not in 
another. On those grounds he supported 
the Amendment that had been put for- 
ward, and he urged on the Govern- 
ment that this Amendment, which 
they were justified in resisting be- 
fore, ought to be accepted now on 
the principle that, having submitted to 
the necessity of keeping the Irish Mem- 
bers here for all purposes, they ought to 
say the Criminal Law was a matter of 
Imperial concern and should be continued 
in the Imperial Parliament, which alone 
should deal with this important matter. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : My hon. and learned 
Friend has travelled at considerable 
length, and with his usual ability, over 
ground that was completely covered 
when this matter came before the Com- 
mittee on this Bill, My hon, and learned 
Friend has sought to establish a justifica- 
tion for going over and over again matters 
that were then decided, by the sugges- 
tion that a change has since been intro- 
duced in the structure of the Bill that 
qualifies or mitigates the force of the 
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arguments then used by the Government 
and the Opposition. What is the change ? 
My hon. and learned Friend says at that 
time the proposal of the Bill was that 
the Irish Members should only come and 
vote on matters of Imperial concern, 
whereas the modifications subsequently 
assented to in the 9th clause would enable 
Irish Members to come here to vote on 
British as well as Imperial affairs. I 
have looked carefully through the 
speeches made in Committee, and I do 
not find an allusion to anything of the 
kind. We did not base our objection to 
this grotesque proposal in the least 
degree on the fact that we were taking 
away from the Irish Members the power 
of debating criminal procedure so far as 
it relates to England and Scotland. The 
ground which we took, and which I take 
again now, can be stated in two or three 
sentences. It is absurd to give to an 
Irish Legislature, as you are doing by 
this Bill, the power of enacting a 
Criminal Law for Ireland and in the 
same breath to take away the power 
of enforcing that law by appro- 
priate procedure. As to the uni- 
formity in the law, perhaps it would 
be sufficient to say as between England 
and Scotland the greatest disparity exists, 
and no one will venture to get rid of it, 
It might, further, be sufficient to say the 
late Government, by the enactment to 
which my hon, Friend has referred, en- 
acted a permanent and perpetual dis- 
tinction between the laws of Eng- 
land and Ireland in relation to 
matters that vitally affected the liberty 
of the subject. But I will not take 
that ground, because it is not relevant to 
the Amendment before the House. If 
my hon. and learned Friend is such a 
strong advocate of uniformity why not 
propose to take away the power of 
legislating in respect of Criminal Law ? 
What would be the effect of carrying 
this Amendment? You would allow 
the Irish Legislature to determine by 
Act whether a particular Act should 
be an offence, whether an offence should 
be a felony or only a misdemeanour ; 
you would allow them to determine 
whether it shall be punished by penal 
servitude, by imprisonment, or by death ; 
but you would take away the power of 
determining the manner in which the 
offence should be tried, the power of 
saying whether petty offences should be 
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tried by jury or summarily before a 
Magistrate, the power of saying whether 
such-and-such persons should be com- 
petent witnesses. In other words, while 
you would give the Irish Legislature 
the principal power of legislating in 
relation to Criminal Law, you would 
take away and destroy that which is 
necessary to put the law in foree. That 
is the proposition that is now seriously 
put before the House of Commons! It 
was discussed at length in Committee 
and rejected, and not a single argument 
has been adduced in the course of the 
Debate which should induce the House 
to go back on the decision of the Com- 
mittee. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) proposed the following Amend- 
ment :— 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “ or,” to insert 
as a new sub-section the words * (7.) The hours 
and conditions of labour in factories, workshops, 
and mines; or.” 

He said : The conclusion to which I 
invite the House by this Amendment is 
that legislation relating to factories, 
workshops, and mines had much better 
be left to the Parliament of this United 
Kingdom, and this conclusion I base upon 
these premises : first, that legislation of 
this kind has become, or is on the point 
of becoming, an International matter ; 
and, secondly, that under these cireum- 
stances it is for the advantage of the 
people of the United Kingdom that such 
legislation should be regulated by a single 
Parliament and not by two separate 
Legislatures—one for Great Britain and 
the other for Ireland. As regards my 
first premise, I suppose everybody who 
reads the newspapers and who is ac- 
quainted with the history of his times 
knows that the working classes in all 
the civilised countries of Europe are now 
taking part in a great and powerful 
movement, which is a movement in 
favour of the better conditions of labour, 
and more protection for the labourer, and 
that the direction which this movement 
is taking at the present moment is a 
demand for uniform legislation in the 
various civilised countries of the world, 
so as to make the hours and the condi- 
tions of labour generally as much alike 
as possible in these various countries ; 
and it is also taking the direction of put- 
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ting pressure—which soouer or later will 
become irresistible—upon the Govern- 
ments of the various civilised countries to 
come together and enter into common 
agreement for the regulations under 
which machine labour and mining labour 
should be carried on in the various 
civilised countries of the world. I 
believe the Conference which took place 
at Berlin a few years ago was a mere 
rudimentary Conference which, hereafter, 
will develop into Conferences of very 
much more importance and of a very 
much wider-reaching kind. You have 
got the Government of Switzerland, 
which is entirely dominated by the 
interests of the labouring classes, using 
every possible opportunity of pushing on 
Conferences of this kind; and you have 
got the Governments of the great 
European countries—Germany, France, 
and Great Britain—every day more and 
more influenced by the sentiments and 
opinions of the working classes, and, 
therefore, every day driven more 
irresistibly into these sort of Conferences. 
I do not think I am indulging in the 
spirit of prophecy, or making any ex- 
travagant forecast of what will happen 
in the time to come, when I say I do not 
believe many years will pass over our 
heads before we shall have a Conference 
of the Governments of the great 
European States which will then be 
called upon to pledge the Legislatures of 
their respective countries to enter into 
certain broad legislative enactmeuts with 
regard to the conditions under which 
labour should be carried on. Now, that 
is my first premise—that these questions 
of labour legislation, if they have not 
already become, are very rapidly becom- 
ing, matters of International concern, If 
I am right in that position, is it the 
interest of the people of the United 
Kingdom that they should be represented 
in matters of this kind by one Legislature 
or by two ? I suppose it is not the idea 
of the present Home Rule scheme that 
Ireland should have any separate diplo- 
matie representation, and that, there- 
fore, in any Conference of the future you 
will not see Great Britain and Ireland 
ranged one against the other in the same 
way as at the Berlin Conference you saw 
Austria and Hungary, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Holland and Luxemburg, represented 
by different Delegates, taking ditferent 
lines, and advocating different priuciples. 
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I suppose it is the scheme of the Home 
Rule Bill, as far as diplomatic representa- 
tion is concerned—though very possibly 
some gentleman representing Ireland 
might be united with any British Dele- 
gate as a Representative to a foreign 
country, yet the representation of the 
United Kingdom would be still one and 
indivisible. But the probable result 
of such a Conference will be that the 
Delegate from the United Kingdom, of 
whatever elements it may consist, will 
have to pledge the Government of the 
United Kingdom to certain definite steps 
in the direction of legislation much more 
than the Berlin Conference did. The 
Berlin Conference did not pledge the 
Governments to any definite step of 
legislation, but merely laid down certain 
principles which were generally pro- 
nounced to be desirable. But this Con- 
ference will be of very little use if the 
Governments of the countries who are re- 
presented there do not enter into some kind 
of understanding or engagement that the 
Legislatures of the countries they repre- 
sent will, on certain broad lines, conform 
to the generai uniformity of European 
legislation in these subjects. I ask any- 
body, either an English or Irish Member, 
to consider what an embarrassment it 
would be if the Representative of Great 
Britain has to speak for two independent 
Bodies—the Legislature of Great Britain 
and the Legislature of Ireland ? It is 
bad enough to pledge one Legislature in 
these democratic days, and any Govern- 
ment which enters into an undertaking 
that its Parliament should pass certain 
measures has to do so with great caution 
and cireumspection. It is an extremely 
delicate matter, but how much more 
delicate it would be if the Representatives 
of the United Kingdom had to enter into 
any kind of undertaking as to what the 
Irish Legislature would do! How could 
they possibly carry it out ? How could 
they speak in the Councils of Europe 
with the voice with which the Represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom—the 
greatest manufacturing and industrial 
country in the world—should speak if 
they have the knowledge and conscious- 
ness all through that there is a Legisla- 
ture within the limits of their own 
country over which they have absolutely 
no control whatever. The Government 
know—I have no doubt hon. Members 
who sit on both sides of the; House know 
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—that even in such a rudimentary Con- 
ference as the Berlin Conference our own 
Government of India, which was not 
separately represented there, resisted to 
the utmost, and resists to the present 
day, the carrying out of the opinions of 
the Berlin Conference, and neither the 
late Government nor the present Govern- 
ment has been able to get our own 
Indian Government even up to line with 
the Resolutions of that Conference. I 
will just give the House one single in- 
stance which will show what I mean. 
There was nothing upon which the 
Representatives of the several industrial 
countries in Europe were more enthusi- 
astically wnanimous than in the pro- 
hibition of the underground labour of 
women in mines. There was not a 
single dissentient voice on the part of 
any Representative of any country in 
Europe against that proposition, which 
was the first of all the propositions laid 
down by the Berlit: Conference three 
years ago, and yet to this day women 
are working regularly in the under- 
ground workings of the Indian mines. 
I am not quite sure that in some Govern- 
ment mines they have been stopped ; but 
certainly in the Indian mines generally 
women are to this day working in the 
underground mines, and the Government 
of India are resisting with the utmost 
force they can any Indian law which 
will interfere with labour of that kind. 
That will give you an idea of the diffi- 
eulty which the Government has in 
pledging any Legislature over which it 
has no absolute control. That is my 
second proposition—that it is much more 
for the interests of the United Kingdom 
—for the people of Ireland as well as 
the people of Great Britain, that in Inter- 
national matters of this kind the Parlia- 
ment which has todeal with such matters 
should be a common and not separate 
Parliament. Let me ask the House to 
consider for a moment the position we 
shall be in in reference to legislation of 
this kind, because since this matter was 
discussed—very insufficiently, I think— 
in Committee, a very great and perfectly 
fundamental change has taken place in 
the Bill. It is this : that while the people 
of Ireland will exercise full influence in 
regulating the conditions of labour in 
factories, workshops, and mines in Great 
Britain, the people of Great Britain will 
have nothing whatever to say to regu- 
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lating the conditions of labour in factories, 
workshops, and mines in Ireland. With- 
out being at all offensive to Ireland, I 
may say that as a manufacturing people 
she occupies a very inferior position to 
that of Great Britain. It is not only 
that the manufactures of Ireland are 
much smaller and less important than 
those of Great Britain, but the manufac- 
turing population of Ireland bears a much 
less ratio to the whole population of Ire- 
land than the manufacturing population 
of Great Britain bears to the whole popu- 
lation of Great Britain. Therefore, you 
have this extraordinary anomaly: that 
the labour legislation of the great manu- 
facturing country of Great Britainis to be 
controlled by the, comparatively speaking, 
agricultural population of Ireland, where- 
as the small and insignificant labour 
legislation of Ireland is not to be touched 
by the great manufacturing people of Great 
Britain. I hope this matter will be 
understood in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Lanarkshire, and the great centres of 
British industries, and that the people of 
these countries will be indoctrinated in 
the course of the controversy on this 
matter into the knowledge that it is no 
part of the scheme of the Government 
that their labour is to be regulated by 
Treland, and that they are not to have 
any voice in the regulation of Irish 
labour. But, at any rate, I am right in 
saying there is one curious anomaly 
which exists in the case of 
labour legislation—that whereas the 
people of this country—who are so 
greatly interested in these labour ques- 
tions—or the Representatives of the 
United Kingdom will settle what their 
conditions of labour are, that will not 
extend to that part of the United King- 
dom—lIreland—which, not being specially 
a manufacturing country, is at liberty to 
have a peculiar law to itself. I know in 
times past these Labour Laws have been 
regulated by different countries under the 
idea that by a Labour Law of a particular 
character they would gain some econo- 
mical advantage. I am a great dis- 
believer myself in the advantages of bad 
labour. Though the laws of this country 
are more stringent than those of most 
countries, I do not think our industries 
suffer by proper attention to women and 
children, and to the conditions of labour. 
I do not think the country suffers by it, 
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but a great many people do. There is a 
great feeling on the part of many nations 
ou the Continent that if people work long 
hours they will gain an economical 
advantage by it, and that heresy prevails 
in England and Ireland. A great many 
people think that by relaxing the atten- 
tion given to women and children, by 
relaxing the stringent conditions under 
which mining and manufacturing labour 
is carried on in Great Britain, some 
economical advantages will result. How 
are we to feel certain that heresies of 
this kind may not induce the Irish 
Legislature, as a concession to manu- 
facturing interests, to make some relaxa- 
tion of labour legislation, some differences 
in the amount of protection afforded by 
labour legislation, which not only would 
be very disadvantageous to the people of 
Ireland, but would interfere with our 
acceding to that uniformity of law which 
the nations of Europe are likely in the 
coming period todemand? Agaiv, what 
a disadvantage it would be to the United 
Kingdom if, owing to economical heresies 
of this kind, the law which prevails in the 
United Kingdom, instead of being the 
one general law, should become two! I 
have, I think, adduced reasons which 
ought to commend themselves to the 
minds both of the Government and of 
Members who represent Irish constitu- 
encies in this House. I confess I have 
put down this Amendment more as a 
protest upon an important matter of 
International interest than with any idea 
that practical good will come out of it. 
I am afraid the Government will not 
accept the Amendment, because they have 
apparently got to a period when they 
will only pass the Bill as it stands, and 
will not apply their minds to a new con- 
sideration of this character. But even if 
they were to accept the Amendment, I 
have very grave doubts as to whether it 
would really preserve the unity of the 
United Kingdom for this purpose, because 
if you create in two parts of the United 
Kingdom two separate Legislatures 
and two separate Executives it would 
be possible to help diversities of legis- 
lation and of government springing 
up, diversities which must inevitably lead 
to separate Institutions and separate 
laws in these great subjects. Of all the 
subjects outside the domain of purely 
Imperial subjects, there are none upon 
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which it is more for the interest of the 
people of England and of Ireland that 
there should be one uniform law, and one 
Legislature which could alter that law in 
accordance with the requirements and 
sentiments of civilised peoples than this 
subject of factory legislation, and it is 
in the interests not of the people of 
Great Britain alone, but of the people of 
Ireland also, that I propose _ this 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 15, after the word “ or,” to 
insert as a new sub-section, the words “ (7.) 
The hours and conditions of labour in factories, 
workshops, and mines ; or.”—(Sir J. Gorst.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
made, as he always does, an extremely 
ingenious and interesting speech. He 
began by saying, and he ended by saying, 
that he thought uniformity of these 
Industrial Laws between Great Britain 
and Ireland was greatly to be desired, 
and he has urged various considerations 
in support of that view. But then, very 
shortly before he closed his speech, with 
that touch of cynicism which always 
imparts a particular flavour to all his 
utterances, the right hon. Gentleman said 
he had no hope whatever that the inser- 
tion of this, or any provision of the kind 
which he or his friends endeavoured to 
get inserted, would not have any effect in 
producing the very end which he has in 
view. I think, that being the case, he 
really owes some explanation to the 
House for having once more made over 
again the interesting speech which he 
made on the 6th June? It was the very 
same speech, and the very same argu- 
ments. For myself, I like what is 
familiar and what I have heard before ; 
and certainly, every argument used by 
the right hon. Gentleman we _ were 
familiar with, for we heard them on the 
6th June. We then answered his speech 
to the best of our ability. A good many 
Members of the Committee spoke upon 
the proposal, and the Committee divided 
upon it. As the right hon. Gentleman 
says, he hopes for nothing even from the 
acceptance by the Government and the 
House of this proposal. Why he should 
have taken up time, even in this inter- 
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esting way, I cannot for the life of me 


conceive. I cannot consent to go over 
the grounds which were covered by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and to which we 
replied on the former occasion. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that 
there is one change which has 
taken place in the position since we 
last discussed this proposal. He says 
now he and his friends, or anybody 
who is so minded, will go down to the 
English and Scottish constituencies and 
will point out to them that the Irish 
Members will be able in their own 
country to make their own Factory and 
Mining Laws, and so forth, and that they 
will also be able, perhaps, to have a 
casting vote in making the Industrial 
Laws for Great Britain. For my part, 
I am not the least afraid of any demon- 
stration of that kind when we remember 
what the right hon. Gentleman appears 
to have forgotten, that in the discussions in 
Committee it was precisely the Repre- 
sentatives of English and Scottish labour 
in this House who were most decided in 
opposition to the proposal which the 
right hon. Gentleman then made, and 
which he now makes again. The 
English labouring class have never found 
the Irish Members or the Irish National 
Party hostile or even cold to their claims 
or their interests; therefore, that new 
point which the right hon. Gentleman 
made—and the only new point, I think 
—we are not at all afraid of. I am in 
accord with very much the right hon, 
Gentleman has said upou the desirable- 
ness of our Empire, as a whole, if it were 
possible, being represented at one of 
these great International Conferences 
which I quite agree with him in thinking 
likely to become more and more frequent. 
It would be a great advantage we should 
represent as great a force and consensus 
of opinion and purpose as possible ; but 
then I must remind him that we have 
not been able to secure identity of 
action and purpose in our own Colonial 
Governments—the Indian Government, 
for example—and there is no reason to 
hope we shall be more successful in 
obtaining that identity of action in the 
future than we have been in the past. 
The position of the right hon, Gentleman 
is this: that for the sake of some specu- 
lative, remote, and contingent advantage 
to be derived from a single representation 
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at one of these Conferences you are to 
commit the absurdity of requiring the 
Irish Legislature to make laws for good 
government in its own country, and yet 
they are to make no laws as to public 
health, workshops, mines, and so forth. 
Surely the right hon. Gentleman is far 
too acute not to see that the position is 
an absurd one, and I would point out to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that if they 
support the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman they will have to do it upon 
grounds the exact opposite or absolutely 
different from those which they took up 
in supporting the Amendment of the 
hen. and learned Member for Harrow 
(Mr. Ambrose). The point urged by 
the hon.and learned Member for Deptford 
(Mr. Darling) and others in support of 
that Amendment was that you were 
willing to concede to Ireland full 
power of carrying out her own 
purpose and her own interest in all these 
purely local matters, and yet almost the 
next vote you are asked to give is to 
take away from Ireland the power of 
making laws in those very matters which 
have any special concern for her 
interests. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, very 
few Amendments to the Bill had been 
moved which were more important, and 
in which a keener interest was felt in the 
Lancashire constituencies than in this 
particular Amendment. He could quite 
understand the right hon. Gentleman did 
not attach very much importance to it, 
because they knew that in those con- 
stituencies Gladstonian candidates had 
great difficulty in reaching any position 
near the head of the poll. What his 
constituents, amongst others, complained 
of was the uncertainty in which this 
question was left by the Government. 
The Government contended that there 
ras no possibility of the Irish Legis- 
lature making any new laws on this 
subject. If so, why did not the Govern- 
ment boldly stand by their opinions and 
put a clause into the Bill forbidding the 
Irish Parliament to interfere in these 
matters ? The Government next asked— 
“What was the necessity for doing 
anything of the sort? Ulster had been 


able to compete with England under the 
same Factory Laws that existed for all 
the United Kingdom ; and if Ulster had 
been able to do so, why should not other 
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portions of Ireland, which have at least 
equal advantages with Ulster?” As 
regarded Ulster, he was not sure that the 
power to increase the hours and alter the 
conditions of labour would not have a 
bad effect; but, at any rate, it would 
unsettle the whole conditions under 
which labour in the Ulster factories was 
carried on, The Chief Secretary seemed 
to think that the right hon. Member 
for the Cambridge University (Sir J. 
Gorst) had taken up a very illogical 
position in proposing this Amendment, 
and, at the same time, admitting that if 
introduced into the Bill it would not 
have much practical effect. But that was 
because they looked on the whole Bill 
as so ridiculous that they believed that 
whatever safeguards were inserted they 
would have no effect. The Government, 
however, took the opposite view, and that 
was all the more reason they should accept 
this Amendment, which was designed to 
protect English manufacturers and traders, 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Labour Members spoke strongly on this 
subject before ; but he did not think the 
hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. J. 
Burns), who spoke upon it, could be re 

garded as one who was able to speak on 
behalf of the people of Lancashire. They 
had no reason to suppose that Ireland 
would follow the example of England in 
this matter than the operatives of the 
Continent, and it was to be remembered 
that the suggestions which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Battersea 
applied to the old trades, but would not 
he so applicable to the new industries 
that would spring up in Ireland. The 
hon, Member said, in opposition to his 
statement, that they should organise to 
meet any difficulties that might arise ; 

that Ireland had a right to make up lee- 
way for the loss which had been caused 
by the policy of England. That looked 
as if the hon. Member thought that Ire- 
land would do something to improve her 
industries. He (Mr. Hanbury) would 
venture to point out the natural way 
under this Bill for improving local in- 
dustry was by an extension of the hours 
of labour. That appeared to him to be 
the only equitable course, and it was one 
that was likely to be adopted in Ireland, 
When the Amendment was previously 
before the House, the Prime Minister 
suid that it was of vital importance that 
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there should be a uniformity of Commer- 
cial Law throughout the Three Kingdoms. 
It would, perhaps, be uniform for the 
higher classes of commerce ; but for the 
working classes there was to be no pro- 
tection. It was not to be the same for 
them, and that was a grievance which 
they in Laneashire felt very keenly in- 
deed. The inequality was one which 
should not exist, and he hoped it would 
be removed. The right hon. Gentleman 
argued the matter as if it were purely a 
local one. They said it was not purely 
local; so far from that, it were very 
largely an International matter. Surely, 
then, it was a matter that affected the 
United Kingdom! He was not going to 
touch upon the representation of this 
country at any International Conference 
of Labour; but he could say that a very 
strong feeling existed among the opera- 
tives of Lancashire at this moment. 
Those operatives had two objects before 
them—(1) to get higher wages ; (2) to 
get shorter hours. As long as long hours 
of labour existed on the Continent it 
would be difficult for English trade to 
increase, and, therefore, difficult for the 
operatives to obtain the objects they had 
in view. What, then, would they say at 
having rivals in Ireland able to use those 
long hours of labour in the same way as they 
were being used in Continental countries ? 
Not only would they have a rivalry set 
up in Ireland, but they would have a bad 
example shown to the Continent in re- 
spect of the shortening of hours of labour. 
He repeated, it was a local matter ; it was 
a matter affecting English operatives, and 
they were not now likely to consider the 
proposal favourably when they reflected 
upon the circumstances under which it 
was foisted upon them. They would 
suffer very keenly, because they would 
have to contribute a vast sum to Ireland, 
while the legislation in regard to the 
Customs would affect them materially ; 
and, again, they would have no voice 
whatever in regard to Irish factory hours, 
although 80 Irish Members would be 
sent to Westminster with a voice in the 
making of Labour Laws for England. A 
system of this character was an injustice 
to the British operatives, and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman would tell them 
that it was entirely a local matter ! That 
being so, he thought the question was 
worthy of re-consideration. It was one, 
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as he had said, upon which they felt very 
keenly, and, although the right hon. 
Gentleman might not feel any interest in 
it, it was their duty as the Representa- 
tives of these operatives to see that 
justice was done to them. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he might be allowed as a native of 
Lancashire to say a few words upon this 
question. He would deprecate, in the 
most respectful language, the claim set 
up by certain hon. Members to represent 
the operatives and the labouring classes, 
They were all returned to Parliament by 
the same suffrage, and, therefore, they 
all represented, to a greater or less 
degree, the operatives and workpeople in 
their respective districts. As regarded 
the general question of factory labour, 
public opinion, as a whole, was, un- 
doubtedly, sound ; but he did not look 
upon public opinion as to factory hours 
as unanimous. On the contrary, he 
found that in Laneashire and in the 
industrial districts of Yorkshire there 
was a stronger feeling against the present 
restriction of hours than was in accord 
either with his sentiments or his 
wishes. He was not going back to the 
Berlin Conference to draw any inferences 
from what then took place. But he 
would point out that the Lancashire 
operatives, looking across the water, 
found that longer hours existed on the 
Continent, and they regarded with great 
jealousy the manufacturers who took 
their capital from England and invested 
it in Saxony, France, or Germany. The 
operatives could not see without jealousy 
that those who competed with them 
worked longer hours, and that their 
powers of production were superior. He 
was speaking now from the point of view 
of the operative. At the Berlin Confer- 
ence England was greatly in advance of 
foreign nations. Since that time a 
Factory Act had been passed of a whole- 
some character, and the right hon. Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James) had a Bill in hand 
on the subject. But, although there might 
have been some advance on the Conti- 
nent the disparity still continued, and he 
did not, himself, believe that the time 
was near when there would be equality 
of conditions of labour in this country as 
distinguished from the Continent. In 
India the workpeople were employed 
for longer hours, and he coull te.l 
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there wa a strong feel- | been proposed. Therefore, the sugges- 


ing upon that point in Lancashire. | tion that the Irish Legislature would 


Hefound from documents and from i inquiry | 
that relaxation did a great deal to weaken 
and impair factory legislation. That was 


principally the case in Switzerland, as 


could be ascertained from the documents | 

connected with the Berlin Conference. | 

This was a point that affected them. 

The English operatives felt alarmed lest 

the Irish 

upon what was done in these other 
countries. A question arose in the mind 
of the English operative that this was 
as likely to occur in Ireland as in any 
other country. Then there was the 
question of the sanitary condition of 
factories. He would not object to this 
question being entrusted to an Irish 

Legislature ; but that he felt great doubt 

that, even if the Irish Legislature main- 

tained the law as it was in this country, 
there would be a laxity of administration, 
and the sanitary condition of factories in 

Ireland would become greatly inferior 
to the condition of the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire factories. He feared that if 
the framing and administration of the 
law on this subject were left to the Irish 
Parliament and Executive, there would 
be a falling off in the condition of the 
Irish operatives, and that the less pro- 
sperous of them might take refuge in 
England. This might lead to great 
jealousy and a recurrence of the severe, 
painful, and demoralising conflicts which 
took place years ago. He remembered 
those conflicts which took place in his 
earlier days in the Counties of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and he hoped that they 
would do nothing which would bring 
about the return of such feelings as were 
then excited. 

“Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.) said, the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Gorst) seemed to have a great distrust 
of the Irish Legislature ; he was not 
willing that it should have any power at 
all, In that he carried out the view of 
his colleagues. But if they looked at 
this question as affeeting the interests of 
this country, surely they would see that 
no Party had been more ardent supporters 
of legislation relating to the interests of 
the English working classes than the 
Irish Party. No one would venture to 


deny that they had spoken and voted in 
favour of every Act of the kind that had 


Legislature should fall back | 


pass laws to extend the hours of labour 
was absurd and ridiculous. It was said 
that Ulster was contented with the 
present system. Why, there was no part 
of Ireland to which it was more necessary 
to have some attention paid in regard to 
this question. In Belfast the state of 
things was not satisfactory. As a 
Member of the Royal Commission on 
| Labour, he was aware of the facts that 
‘had been laid before that Commission on 
the question of wages and the hours of 
work in Belfast. The wages there, as a 
result of the system that was adopted, 
were lower than in England and Scot- 
land. It was said by the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) that a crushing 
blow would be dealt to English industry 
if this question were handed over to an 
Irish Legislature. He could say, as 
au Irish Representative of labour, 
that he was intimately acquainted 
with the cotton factory operatives of 
Lancashire, and every district with 
which he was acquainted they hoped 
that this question would be left to the 
Irish Legislature. [“ Oh, oh !”] The 
Member for Preston said, “ Oh, oh!” 
but he had not come into contact with 
the operatives as closely as he (Mr. 
Austin) had. The Secretary of the 


Cotton Operatives Organisation (Mr. 
Mawdsley) would testify to the truth 
of what he had = said. English 


workers need have uo fear that their 
fellow-workers would be crushed by 
the Irish Legislature. As he had said, 
the Irish Members had in this House 
always spoken and voted in favour of any 
action or movement that tended to lift 
the English workers up, and they would 
act in a similar way towards the workers 
in their own country. The same laws 
that prevailed in England would prevail 
in Ireland. There would be no attempt 
to reverse those laws ; on the contrary, 
the Irish Legislature weuld co-operate 
with them in promoting the interests, 
which were identical, of the workers of 
Ireland and Great Britain. 

*Sin Hl. AMES (Bury, Lancashire) : As 
a Member for a Lancashire constituency, 
I should be content to leave the state- 
ment of the ease by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite where it is; but my attention 
is attracted to the words addressed 
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to the House by the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. M. Austin). In the last 
four years I have been in pretty constant 
communication with the Textile Factory 
operatives, especially within my own 
constituency. I also am intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Mawdsley, and I do 
not believe that either the operatives of 
Lancashire or Mr. Mawdsley would be 
willing to leave to the Irish Legislature 
the power of giving preferential hours of 
labour. Well, Sir, I do not much fear 
giving power to the Irish Legislature to 
deal with the machinery or! the sanitary 
condition of factories. I think they should 
have that power. But I object to power 
being given to impose preferential con- 
ditions—I object to that being given to 
one part of the United Kingdom, 
irrespective of other parts. The opera- 
tives themselves have cheerfully accepted 
a limitation of their hours of labour, but 
they have never accepted the view that 
that limitation should exist in one 
factory and not in another. And what is 
the difference where the line of limitation 
is to be between England and Ireland or 
between Lancashire and Yorkshire ? The 
capital employed in one or other of the 
counties, if you take Laneashire and 
Yorkshire, would have a great and pre- 
dominant power of competition, so that 
the labourer might be paid higher wages 
than in the other county, where the 
operative would be placed at an undue 
disadvantage. If that is what would be 
the case as between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, what would be the effeet upon 
competition between England and Ireland? 
I should like to hear what hon. Mem- 
bers from these counties who sit 
behind the Government have to say 
upon this question. Meanwhile, I would 
ask the Chief Secretary whether, if the 
Amendment were modified, and if it were 
simply stated in the Bill that there 
should be no interference with the hours 
of labour affecting competition with the 
United Kingdom, would the Government 
consent to that? Or is it to be taken as 
the intention of the Government that the 
Irish Government should have the power 
of maintaining free trade in hours of 
labour, whilst restrictions are maintained 
in England ? This is nota matter of pre- 
judice. It is a matter of fair practical 
business. Do the Government intend to 
give the Irish Legislature the power of 
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making Ireland a favoured nation and 
a place of favoured competition, or do 
they wish that the hours of labour, which 
means competition, to be on terms of 
equality ? This is an Imperial question— 
a general question, at any rate. Work- 
ing men throughout the United Kingdom 
ought to be on terms of equality. That 
is all we ask. It eannot be an insult to 
the Irish people to say that they shall 
not compete unfairly with English opera- 
tives. If I cannot induce the Govern- 
ment to accept this Amendment I will 
try and barter with them. I should be 
willing to give up the exclusion of the 
Irish Legislature to deal with trade 
marks and merchandise marks in exchange 
for the acceptance of this Amendment, 
I think I know what the Lancashire people 
will feel upon this subject, and I believe 
that the views I have expressed to the 
House are those entertained by the 
Lancashire operatives, who will, I fancy, 


strongly object to any unfair com- 
petition that may be invoked. As the 


matter seems to interest the hon. Member 
for Shipley, I would say that there is 
not likely to be any competition between 
Bradford and Ireland such as there will 
be between Lancashire and Ireland. 

*Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he rose in response to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir H. James), who, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Lancashire opera- 
tives, told the House that if the York- 
shire operatives were permitted to work 
for 74 hours per week, while the operatives 
in Lancashire were restricted to 64 hours, 
the latter would feel that they had a 
great grievance. Speaking for the York- 
shire end of the stick, he (Mr. Byles) 
replied that if the Yorkshiremen did 
manage to gain a limitation of their 
hours to 54 per week they would not 
envy their neighbours in Lancashire who 
were to work 74 hours. He listened 
with some attention to the speeches of 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Han- 
bury) and the hon. Baronet (Sir F. Powell), 
in the hope of discovering whether they 
were really speaking for the operatives 
in the manufacturing part of Lanca- 
shire, or in the interests of the 
manufacturers themselves, and he was 
unable to believe that they really 
had the interests of the operatives at 
heart. Throughout the whole of the 
Debate there had been an assumption 
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that if the question of hours in factories 
was left to an Irish Parliament, in all 
probability the hours would be extended. 
He did not see why such an assumption 
should be made, and he suggested that it 
was equally fair, and far more reasonable, 
to assume that an Irish Parliament would 
shorten the hours of labour. If an 
Trish Parliament were to differentiate in 
the matter of hours as regarded this 
country and Ireland, the difference was 
likely to be more beneficial to workmen 
in Ireland, in respect both of hours and 
conditions of labour. One of the advan- 
tages which he was looking for from the 
formation of an Irish Parliament was 
that they would have what Lord Rose- 
bery called “experimental legislation.” 
He had no doubt that there would be 
some valuable experimental legislation 
in regard to landlords, and he was looking 
forward to some valuable experiments in 
regurd to factories. In this country there 
was a strong agitation going on in favour 
of an eight hours’ day ; but he supposed 
that no one who had any experience of 
the slow growth of social questions in this 
country before they ripened into legisla- 
tion would look forward to the attain- 
ment of that Utopia to working men 
without believing that a long time must 
elapse before it was attained. But in 
Ireland it was perfectly possible that, 
with a small country, a small population, 
and a small Parliament, an experiment of 
the kind might be tried in a very short 
time, and it would be a valuable ex- 
perience for Great Britain to watch and 
see if it would be wise or unwise to adopt 
a similar policy here. He would make 
only one other general observation, 
They had been engaged for many months 
in trying to pass this Home Rule Bill, 
and they had decided to give certain 
powers to the proposed Irish Parliament. 
Every Amendment—and this like the 
rest—was directed to take away piece- 
meal those powers. For that reason, as 
well as for those which he had previously 
stated, he intended to oppose the Amend- 
ment. The Home Rule that they were 
to give to Ireland was of a restricted and 
moderate kind, and they ought not to 
begin to whittle away by Amendments of 
this kind every power which they had 
entrusted to an Irish Parliament. 
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Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said, that 


as one connected with the manufacturers 
in the North of Ireland, he desired to 
say a few words on the Amendment. A 
great deal had been said as to the ten- 
dency of an Irish Parliament to lengthen 
the hours of labour, so as to put English 
manufacturers at a disadvantage in the 
competition. If he thought that would be 
the case, and that the result would be to 
make goods cheaper, he should be the last 
man to oppose such an Amendment. But 
he did not think that anything of the 
sort was likely to take place. So far as 
the skilled trades of the country were 
concerned, such as engineers, joiners, and 
all men connected with the shipbuilding 
trade, all the men who were worth 
having belonged to Trade Unions, which 
embraced all parts of the United King- 
dom, and were too powerful to be over- 
ridden by an Irish Legislature. Of 
course, there remained a large number of 
operatives engaged in the textile trades : 
but he did not think that even they were 
at all likely to come into competition 
with those of England. There was 
little linen manufacture in Scotland, and 
none in England. The competitors with 
Ireland were on the Continent ; and the 
Irish Legislature was not likely to try to 
compete with them, at all events, by in- 
creasing the hours of labour. The 
Irish Legislature would be largely re- 
turned by agriculturists, who would have 
little to do with manufactures, and who 
would be likely to favour short 
hours and high wages irrespective of the 
interests of manufacturers. An_ hon, 
Member opposite said that if the Irish 
Legislature did interfere with the con- 
ditions of labour, it would prove a 
valuable experiment for England. Well, 
England was going to doa great deal for 
Ireland by granting Home Rule ; but 
Ireland was not likely to return the com- 
pliment by making experiments at her 
own cost for the benefit of England. 
The hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. M. 
Austin) had spoken of the condition of 
the working classes in Belfast, declaring 
that they received low wages. But the 
condition of the working classes should 
not be gauged by the amount of money 
paid to them at the end of the week, 
The cost of living, the cost of land, and 
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the general condition of the community 
had to be considered ; and, taking these 
circumstances into view, he believed the 
people in the North of Ireland were as 
well off as they were in Lancashire. 
Wages, after all, were merely a question 
of supply and demand for the manu- 
factured goods. But in spite of all this 
he intended to vote for the Amendment. 
There ought to be no difference in any 
legislation relating either to manufac- 
turing or commercial matters generally 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 
The United Kingdom was not so very 
large that it could be divided into dis- 
tricts with different laws for each dis- 
trict. There were differences, no doubt, 
between England and Ireland ; but that 
was a matter to be regietted, and they 
should try to avoid increasing the evil in 
this Bill. It was proposed tbat the 
Irish people should have 80 Representa- 
tives in that House, and they would, 
therefore, have a voice in any legislation 
on those subjects. As he was afraid 
that legislation on questions affecting 
manufactures by people who were not 
familiar with such legislation would be 
more likely to do harm than good, and as 
he was most anxious that the laws of 
the Three Kingdoms in reference to 
those matters should be as far as possible 
uniform, he would support the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury) 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir H. James) had spoken 
on this matter as representing the opera- 
tives of Lancashire. It seemed rather 
strange that in this matter the cotton 
operatives of Lancashire should have 
such extreme fears of competition on the 
part of Irishmen, for the cotton trade 
was one in regard to which Ireland, at 
the present moment, did not compete with 
England at all. That trade did not exist 
in Ireland, and it would have to undergo 
all the vicissitudes and expense of estab- 
lishing itself before it could compete with 
the operatives of Lancashire. He now 
desired to say a few words with reference 
to the woollen industry. As regarded 
that industry, there was considerable com- 
petition between the North of England 
and Ireland, and though it was increasing 
he did not say it was very formidable. 
During the last few years very consider- 
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able advances had been made, both in 
respect of the amount of woollen fabrics 
produced in Ireland and the quality of the 
workmanship. But he did not entertain 
any fears from a limitation of the hours 
in Ireland. He and those interested in 
the woollen industry believed that the 
present hours were long enough, not only 
for the operatives personally, but for the 
real and effective power of the industry 
concerned. As regarded the cotton in- 
dustry, and the opinion expressed on 
behalf of the operatives of Bury, he 
might say that, although this matter had 
been before the House in Committee, he 
had not received any communication from 
a single member of his constituency ex- 
pressing any fear on the subject what- 
ever; and he did not believe there was 
the slightest apprehension that any evil 
could possibly arise from legislation as 
to the hours of labour which might be 
enacted by an Irish Parliament. 


Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
the right hon. Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James) had made a generous offer on 
behalf of his constituents which he (Sir 
A. Rollit) did not think he would find 
many other Members ready to make. As 
a Yorkshireman, and as also representing 
a Metropolitan constitueuey — London 
being the great distributing centre—he 
should be very sorry, and the London 
Chamber of Commerce also would be 
indisposed, to sacrifice our trade-mark 
arrangements and merchandise marks for 
any advantage that might accrue from 
the present or any other proposal. He 
did not know anything which more 
tended to illustrate the advantage of uni- 
formity than our legislation with regard 
to trade-marks. ‘They had the effect of 
binding all parts of the Empire together, 
and of inducing a very large amount of 
that national action and protection which 
otherwise wouid be hardly possible, and 
he ventured to say that that very example 
should be one of the chief inducements to 
hon. Members to support the Amend- 
ment. The whole tendency of the times 
in commercial matters was towards more 
uniformity than had existed in the past. 
For his own part, he thought that uni- 
formity in reference to the Labour Laws 
should, from a commercial point of view, 
have the approval of the House. Of 
course, he spoke of uniformity in coantries 
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where the conditions were similar. He 
granted that in the case of India there 
might be room for difference of opinion ; 
but that did not exist in regard to 
England and Ireland, there being no 
variations in practice. He had been 
surprised to hear from the hon. Member 
for Wigan (Sir F. S. Powell) some 
aspersions on Irish manufacturers ; but 
he was able to say from his own experi- 
ence that there were in Donegal factories 
which, as regarded the health of their 
inmates, the methods and processes em- 
ployed, and the general conduct of their 
business, would compare favourably 
with many institutions of a_ similar 
character in this.country. He did not 
distrust the Irish Legislature in dealing 
with those matters ; but he was bound to 
remember when Ireland had a Legisla- 
ture of her own an attempt was made by 
bounties and rebates and the like to 
attack the industries of this country in 
order to support those of Ireland. He could 
conceive nothing more fatal to the com- 
mercial future of Ireland than the repeti- 
tion of anything of that kind. It was 
most important that in economical matters 
regulating trades and industries the 
action of the Legislature should be as 
far as possible uniform, and that that 
uniformity should be maintained. It was 
said that if the Amendment were carried 
the operatives of this country and of 
Ireland would be liable to suffer ; but he 
did not think that the operatives would 
be dependent on the Parliament of either 
the one country or the other. For his 
own part, he believed that the Trades 
Unions exercised the chief influence in 
the matter. The hon. Member for 
Shipley said that experiments as to the 
working of the new economic system 
might be tried ; but he failed to see why 
Ireland should be the corpus vile for the 
experiments of this country. Those 
who spoke of an eight hours day as a 
working man’s Utopia which was not 
likely to come about did not rightly read 
the signs of the times, having regard to 
what had taken place at the Berlin Con- 
ference. Legislation on that question 
was not at all unlikely. As he believed 
that the commercial interests of the two 
countries were joint he should support 
the Amendment. 
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Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
they could wish for nothing better to go 
to their constituents with than the state- 
ment of the Chief Secretary that it was 
the intention of the Government to give 
the Irish Legislature power to deal with 
factory legislation as they thought fit. 
He believed that when this matter was 
put before the constituencies, particularly 
of Lancashire, the Opposition would have 
all the operatives and workers on their 


side. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: This raises 
a matter in which my constituents are 
greatly interested, as there is a con- 
siderable trade between Birmingham and 
Ireland. I would point out that this 
raises a different class of consideration to 
that which has been raised by other 
Amendments. In previous Amendments 
we have desired to protect ourselves 
against possible abuse by the Irish 
Parliament. That is not the case here. 
It is not a case of abuse of the powers 
which might be conferred on the Irish 
Legislature ; but the object of the Amend- 
ment is to insure uniformity in legis- 
lation with respect to matters in which 
uniformity is specially desirable. I 
cannot understand why the Government 
should not be consistent in this matter. 
They have, yielding, 1 believe, to pressure 
from the Opposition, agreed to include 
merchant shipping in the restrictions 
which they have made on the Irish 
Legislature. Why, therefore, should there 
be no uniformity ? Why should they 
exclude merchant shipping and include 
factory legislation? The two things 
stand on the same footing. As regards 
the feeling which exists among the 
working people of Birmingham in this 
matter, I can say they have two fears 
in respect of it. The first is that it 
may be possible for the Irish Legislature, 
in order to stimulate a particular trade or 
industry, to repeal some restriction which 
has been imposed upon trade of this 
country in order to enable it to be carried 
on in Ireland. Another objection is that 
we are not dealing ouly with legislation 
as its exists at present, but with possible 
future legislation. Whenever working 
people come to this House and ask for 
legislation in any way restricting the 
action of their employers, they are always 
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told—*“ Take care what you are doing, be- 
cause you will beat adisad vantage with re- 
gard toforeigncompetition.” Butin future 
this addition would be made—* Take care 
that you do not put yourselves at a dis- 
advantage with regard to the compe- 
tition from Ireland, because there is no 
certainty that this legislation which you 
are seeking to promote in England will be 
followed by the Irish Legislature.” That 
argument will be used with great force 
against any proposal by the working 
people of this country for any fresh 
factory legislation; and it is upon that 
ground, as well as upon the ground of 
fear of what may happen in regard to 
existing legislation, that my constituents, 
and, at any rate, the working men with 
whom I have had the opportunity of 
talking on the subject, object very 
strongly to having two sets of factory 
legislation in the United Kingdom, I 
appeal to the Prime Minister, if he will 
not accept the Amendment, at all events 
to justify the anomaly of refusing to give 
the Irish Legislature the power of deal- 
ing with merchant shipping or factories 
at sea, whilst he gives it the power of 
dealing with factories on land, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite proposes to respond to the 
appeal which my right hon. Friend has 
just made before the Debate closes. As 
he did not rise, I availed myself of the 
opportunity of making the few observa- 
tions that I think it necessary to lay 
before the House on the present occasion. 
The Chief Secretary has acensed the 
right hon. Member who moved _ the 
Amendment of repeating arguments that 
were employed on a previous occasion. 
I cannot make a retort on the Govern- 
ment, because I cannot find out that on a 
previous occasion they used any argu- 
ments at all. I gathered from the tone 
of the Chief Secretary’s speech that this 
question had been thoroughly threshed 
out in Committee ; that the Government 
had replied to all the arguments ; and 
that it was unnecessary for them to meet 
again a case which they had met so 
effectually on a previous occasion. Well, 
Sir, my memory is not very good in this 
matter; but I taxed myself in vain to 
find any record of the wonderful argu- 
ments used by the Government in Com- 
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mittee. The only speech delivered by a 
Member of the Government was a speech 
by the President of the Board of Trade, 
which did not fill a column in Hansard, 
As a matter of fact, the Government have 
not, either in Committee nor on the 
present occasion, faced the problem, or 
even touched the fringe of the question 
raised. That alone would afford ample 
justification for the raising of this ques- 
tion again, even though it appears we 
are not tobe more successful than we were 
in June in extracting from the Government 
an adequate reply. It is evident that the 
Government think silence the most 
judicioys policy, and, from their point of 
view, I am not sure that they are not 
right. I cannot deal in these few re- 
marks with the Government case, be- 
cause I am in ignorance of what it is. I 
can make some observations on what I 
have heard from various Members in the 
course of the Debate. The Chief Secre- 
tary argued that we cannot consistently 
vote for this Amendment, because we 
supported the Amendment of the hon, 
and learned Member for Harrow (Mr. 
Ambrose), which purported to give to 
Ireland the management of her own 
affairs in certain branches of Depart- 
mental administration. The right hon. 
Gentleman never looked at the Amend- 
ment, for he completely overlooked the 
fact that the hon. and learned Member 
for Harrow deliberately excluded from 
his Amendment the Home Secretary’s 
functions, and it is the Home Secretary 
who is alone charged with the particular 
administrative duties which we are 
dealing with in the Amendment. What- 
ever value there might have been in the 
tu quoque, had it been well-founded, there 
is, as a matter of fact, no foundation at 
all for it. At present the Home Seere- 
tary is supreme in regard to all inspection 
in England, Scotland, aud Ireland. The 
inspection of factories and workshops in 
Ireland does not come under the survey 
of the Chief Secretary. He has nothing 
to do with it; he does not appoint the 
Inspectors, and it is not to him that the 
Reports are addressed. When you pass 
this Bill, if you pass it without this 
Amendment, and without the consequent 
changes the Amendment would require, 
you take away from the Home Secretary 
the whole regulations respecting factories 
and workshops, and you throw the 
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responsibility, and, what is more, the cost 
upon the new Irish Legislature. I want to 
know what hope there is that that 
Legislature will operate effectively the 
very costly machinery we have devised 
for looking after factories and workshops ? 
It has been mentioned by some gentle- 
men in this Debate that the Legislature 
in Ireland would represent a purely 
agricultural constituency, and would 
not be interested in manufacturing 
questions. The number of the manufac- 
turing population is comparatively trifling 
in proportion to the whole population, 
and of this fraction of the population a 
very small proportion are in harmony 
with the political opinions of the majority. 
I think it is, under the circumstances, a 
perfectly vain hope for us to entertain 
that under the new Irish Legislature 
the existing and most costly system of 
inspection of factories and workshops 
can be continued, or that any proper 
system can be substituted for it. Several 
of my right hon, and hon, Friends have, 
speaking for the manufacturing districts 
they represent, stated that the utmost 
jealousy existed as to the course which 
might be taken by the Irish Legislature, 
or, What is still more important, which 
the Irish Legislature might abstain from 
taking. That was replied to, in the first 
place, by one of the Members for Belfast, 
who said he thought questions of wages 
and laws were not really settled by legis- 
lation in the trade with which he was 
acquainted, but entirely depended on 
the Trades Unions. I do not doubt at 
all that Trades Unions have a very great, 
and, I dare say, extremely beueficial power 
in Belfast, as in other towns ; but they 
probably only affeet wages over a very 
restricted area, especially as my hon, 
Friend says wages are lower in Belfast 
than in parts of England and Scotland. 

Mr. WOLFF said, his remarks about 
Trades Unions and length of hours had 
applied to skilled trades. The trades in 
which wages were lower were unskilled 
trades. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
interpretation I was disposed to put on 
hon. Friend said. Therefore, 
my hon. Friend’s own 


That was the 


what my 
we have it on 
authority that, as a matter of fact, the 
Trades Unions cannot be relied upon to 
produce uniformity. The hon. Member for 
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Dewsbury (Mr. Oldroyd) said that Ire- 
land was competing with him in the 
woollen trade, but that he was not afraid 
of Ireland, and did not desire to maintain 
uniformity, as he did not think that any 
disparity of condition between England 
and Ireland would inflict any injury 
whatever on the trade he represents. 


Mr. OLDROYD was understood to 
say that he did not refer to the future, 
but to the present state of things. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not say 
that wages are the same, or that hours 
are the same, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; but Ido say that factory legisla- 
tion is the same, and I say that, in so far 
as factory legislation of whatever kind 
operates as one of the conditions of pro- 
duction, making it more less costly, you 
undoubtedly may have differences intro- 
duced which could not be introduced 
under your present system. It has been 
said it is an error to suppose that short 
hours mean defective production, and 
that it would not pay the Irish Legisla- 
ture to permit an increase of the hours of 
their workmen, because no commercial or 
manufacturing advantage would thereby 
accrue to Irish productions. I must firmly 
hold the faith that the shortening of the 
hours of labour in very many instances 
has not only not diminished the effective- 
ness of capital and labour, but has 
actually augmented the effectiveness of 
both. But I think it would be an extra- 
vagant conclusion to draw from that 
general doctrine that no restriction that 
might be made would, to some extent, 
hamper the capitalist and merchant. I 
think it quite possible that some restrie- 
tions in the hours of labour ought and 
probably would be made; but if such re- 
strictions are made they ought to apply 
equally to the Three Kingdoms, and not 
to England and Scotland only, to the ex- 
clusion of Ireland. The contention of 
the Government is that the Irish Legis- 
lature would never attempt to repeal the 
existing factory legislation, or to do any 
thing to injure the English workmen. I 
grant that ; but I ask whether it is pro- 
bable that the restrictions which we in 
this country think desirable would be 
extended to Ireland ? The Irish farmers 
would say to themselves—* Our indus- 
tries are infant industries—industries of 
tender years, delicate and somewhat 
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sickly—and if we apply these robust 
remedies to them, we shall kill them, 
instead of curing them.” That being so, 
the 80 Representatives of Ireland would 
vote in favour of the restriction of the 
hours of labour in this country, and would 
abstain from carrying out that principle 
in Ireland. I think that the Govern- 
ment have made a double mistake in this 
matter. They have made the mistake of 
not answering the questions that have 
been put to them on this subject, and the 
mistake of framing the Bill as they have 
done. I believe there is no part of the 
Bill that will be better understood by the 
British workmen than the portion of it 
that is now under discussion. <As to the 
workmen of this country being satisfied 
with the argument put into the mouth of 
the Chief Secretary, and with the assur- 
ance that the Irish Members have always 
shown themselves sympathetic with the 
claims of labour, I say that the workmen 
of Great Britain are not so idiotic as not 
to be able to perceive that when those 
Members have to deal in Ireland with 
their own affairs their sympathy will be 
with the Irish, and not with the English 
industries, and that may lead to very 
different results. I think it would be in 
vain to ask the Government to throw any 
further light on the question; and I will, 
therefore, conclude by saying that I shall 
undoubtedly vote for the Amendment. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, that since this 
question had been before the Committee 
he had spoken to many working men and 
representatives of Trade Unions both in 
England and in Belfast, and he had found 
that English working men would scarcely 
believe that they were to be subjected to 
such legislation as might be imposed 
upon them with the assistance of the 
Irish Members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, whilst a different kind of legisla- 
tion altogether might be adopted by the 
Irish Legislature for the working classes 
of Ireland. When they had asked for 
the reasons for such a_ state’ of 
things, he and others had been obliged 
to say that the Government had given 
no reasons. That answer must 
continue to be given, unless some Mem- 
ber of the Government would now get 
up and defend the proposal of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for East Belfast (Mr. 
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Wolff) had said that the Trades Unions 
in Ireland were all powerful to settle 
these matters ; but he would remind the 
hon. Member that Trades Unionists in 
Ireland were only powerful to the extent 
to which they co-operated with the 
Trades Unionists of Great Britain. If 
this Bill passed and the Irish Unionists 
were left to their own resources, they 
would be positively an insignificant 
Body when opposed to the great voting 
power of the rest of Ireland. He was 
anxious to see how the Representatives 
of labour were going to vote on that 
Division, because if the Bill were allowed 
to stand as it was it would amount toa 
virtual abandonment by British Trades 
Unionists of the Trades Unionists of 
Ireland. He had been told by men who 
stood high in the Trades Unions in 
Belfast that if they were once forsaken 
by the Trades Unionists of Great 
Britain they would have no power what- 
ever, but would be subjected to any kind 
of regulation which the Irish Parliament 
chose to impose upon them. Two 
questions were involved in this Amend- 
ment ; one was the welfare of the British 
operatives, and the other the welfare of 
the Irish operatives. The only defence 
of this part of the Bill in Committee was 
given by the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Mundella), who said that the 
reason why the woollen trade was making 
way in Ireland was that wages were so 
low in that country. If, however, in 
addition to the difference in the wages, 
hours were made longer in Ireland than 
in England, or the restrictions with regard 
to women’s and children’s labour were 
done away with, or the expensive re- 
strictions now put upon manufacturers 
abolished, these things would represent 
a good deal more than a difference of a 
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few shillings a week in wages. Those 
who voted against the Amendment 


would vote against the best interests of 
the British workmen and against the 
best interests of the Irish operatives as 
far as health and convenience went. 
This was a question that was more 
largely talked about in the British con- 
stituencies than the Government seemed 
to think, and people would not believe 
that such a difference in legislation was 
really intended. It would take the vote 
that was about to be given to convince 
the British workman that the Govern- 
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ment was forcing upon them the great 
injustice contemplated by the Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 144; 
Noes 189.—( Division List, No. 269.) 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he wished to secure the 
omission, from line 16, of the words 
“or quarantine,” his object being to 
leave this subject in the power of the 
Irish Legislature. He did not think it 
necessary to speak upon it at any length ; 
but he would point out that quarantine 
largely depended on local circumstances, 
and there was no necessity for uniform 
regulations throughout the United King- 
dom. This was, therefore, a subject 
which might reasonably be left to the 
Irish Legislature to deal with. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
16, to leave out the words “or qua- 
rantine.”—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘or quarantine’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not quite 
understand my right hon. Friend’s motive 
in moving this Amendment. The word 
“quarantine” is a somewhat ambi- 
guous phrase. It might mean the exe- 
eution by Customs officers of certain 
regulations as to cholera, yellow fever, 
and other diseases coming from foreign 
countries, or it might mean, in a looser 
sense, the regulations made and executed 
by the Local Authority as to other diseases 
under its ordinary sanitary powers. The 
Government do not intend to exclude 
from Irish legislation sanitary regula- 
tions made by Sanitary Authorities ; but 
they are bound, from their conception of 
the position of Ireland in relation to 
foreign couutries, to adhere to the ex- 
clusion of “quarantine” in its true sense 
from the legislative power of the Irish 
Government. 

Mr. COURTNEY : Why ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Because those 
regulations affect other countries as well 
as Ireland ; and, as they may have to be 
applied to foreigners and foreign ships, it 
is not right that the dealing with them 
should be left to the Irish Legislature. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, the law of qua- 
rantine must be looked upon as virtually 
extinct in this country ; and it would bea 
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mistake to spend much time in discussing 
the question, as some years ago it was 
decided that in future quarantine should 
not be enforced in this country as re- 
garded cholera. It still remained, as 
regarded yellow fever, under the Privy 
Council, which had no staff for the exe- 
cution of its powers, and the Local 
Government Board had control over all 
the arrangements at ports with regard to 
the importation of cholera and every 
other disease. In Ireland the Irish Local 
Government Board had similar powers, 
In this matter we were not bound by any 
engagements with Foreign Powers, and 
really the whole subject was one of 
antiquarian interest only. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the right hon. Baronet was 
mistaken in asserting that the quarantine 
law was practically extinet ; so far from 
it being so in this country, there was a 
Vote of £1,500 on the Estimates this 
year for the maintenance of the quaran- 
tine station at the Motherbank. He was 
no friend of quarantine ; he believed it 
did more harm than good ; but if harm 
was to be done let it be done by all 
means by the Irish Government, and not 
by the Imperial Parliament. He sym- 
pathised with the Amendment on those 
grounds, and would, therefore, vote for 
it. He strongly objected to the policy of 
the Government in throwing upon the 
ports the expense of taking precautions 
against the importation of cholera. His 
own constituency had been put to a very 
considerable expenditure on account 
of quarantine directed against foreign 
vessels, and much injustice was done, as 
the Central Government sent down an 
Inspector to tell the Local Authority 
what to do, and afforded it no pecuniary 
assistance at all. Seeing that this was 
really an Imperial and not a local matter, 
the burden should fall on the country at 
large. But so long as the Government 
insisted on treating this as a local matter 
by making local ports pay all the ex- 
pense, they had no right to prevent the 
Irish Parliament having control over it. 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
W. Dilke) is mistaken in supposing that 
quarantine is inoperative in this country, 
because I remember perfectly well that 
two or three years ago I attended a 
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meeting of the Privy Council, at which 
an Order was passed consigning to 
quarantine the passengers and crew of a 
ship just arrived from the West Indies. 
Sir C. W. DILKE: Yes; that was 

a case of yellow fever. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The question 
is whether the Irish Parliament shall 
have power to frame quarantine laws 
and regulations different from those in 
force in other parts of the United King- 
dom, and to adopt a system of quarantine 
such as obtains in Spain and other 
countries, thereby causing considerable 
inconvenience to the people of this 
country, or to neglect rules that we con- 
sider necessary. I think the House should 
pause before adopting the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin. 


;Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 20, 
after “1854,” to insert the words “ and 
the Acts amending the same.”"—(Mr. J. 
Morley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, he had tomove an Amend- 
ment substituting the word “ curreney ” 
for “ legal tender,” in the list of subjects 
which the Irish Legislature were pre- 
cluded from dealing with. He admitted 
that the subject was fully discussed in 
Committee. But on that occasion the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while un- 
able to accept the Amendment, promised 
to consider if any further safeguard were 
necessary. He now asked what was the 
result of the right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
sideration. He was surprised at the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman at a 
moment when a question of such im- 
portance to the commercial classes was 
about to be discussed. As the clause now 
stood, it would be in the power of the 
Irish Government to issue paper currency 
to any extent they might think proper. 
The principal currency in Ireland at the 
present time was a paper currency ; the 
hanks were allowed by law to issue notes 
to a certain extent secured by their own 
reserves, and beyond a certain limit they 
were required to keep gold in their 
cellars as against the notes. But the 
Irigh Government might think fit to stop 
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the Bill to prevent them doing so. Then 
the question would arise as to what 
currency should be substituted for it, and 
the Bill would enable the Government to 
issue a paper currency without any 
security at all. 

It being half-past Five of the clock, 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, as 
amended, stood adjourned, 

Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 

(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 333.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


RIGHTS OF WAY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 152.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 

discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LUNACY (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Forty-second Re- 
port of the Inspectors, with Appendices 
[by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Copy presented,—of Thirty-seventh 
Report of the Commissioners, with Ap- 
pendix [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Return presented, — relative thereto 
[ordered 13th April; Sir John Lubbock]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 375.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (NEW 
CHARTERS) BRIGHOUSE, 

Copy presented,—of Charter of In- 
corporation of the Borough of Brig- 
house [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 





that currency, and there was nothing in 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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Carriage Rates 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 17th August 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERS’ FURLOUGH 
ALLOWANCES. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the Secretary of State 
is aware that the civil engineers serving 
under the Indian Government who entered 
Cooper's Hill in ]875 receive their fur- 
lough allowances at the official rate of 
exchange, whereas those of previous 
years receive theirs in sterling ; whether 
he is aware that in the autumn of 1874 a 


prospectus giving particulars of the 
entrance examination to be held in 1875 


for admission to Cooper’s Hill, with an 


garding the regulations then in force for 
the Publie Works Department as to 
leave, pensions, &c., was issued in the 
official Cooper’s Hill Calendar, published 
under the authority of the Secretary of 
State: whether his attention has been 
ealled to the particulars and regulations 
regarding furlough allowances given in 
the appendix to this prospectus taken 
from Sections 10 and 11 of the Civil 
Leave Code, which provides that officers 
on furlough are entitled to be paid their 
furlough allowances at the Home Trea- 
sury of the Government of India in ster- 
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ground that the civil engineers who 
joined the Public Works Department 


through Cooper’s Hill prior to 1875 are 
paid their furlough allowances in ster- 
ling ; whether the Secretary of State 
has received complaints from engineers 
who entered Cooper's Hill in 1875 that 
they were misled by the prospectus pub- 
lished in the Cooper’s Hill Calendar ; 
and whether he is prepared to saction 
their furlough being now paid at the 
Home Treasury in sterling ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G, Russe.t, 
North Beds.): 1. All Indian civil 
engineers receive their furlough allow- 
ances in sterling ; but those who entered 
the Indian Civil Engineering College 
before 1875 have their allowances con- 
verted into sterling at 2s. to the rupee, 
while those who entered in 1875 and 
subsequent years receive theirs at the 
official rate for the year, 2. Yes; but 
the Calendar is not a work supplied 
officially to candidates. 3. Yes ; the 


| Secretary of State’s attention has been 
appendix thereto giving particulars re- | 





ling ; and also toa subsequent prospectus | 


for the year 1875, which was 
which contained in addition to Sections 
10 and 11 of chap. iii. of the Civil Leave 
Code, Section 26 of chap. x. of the Code 
which provides that furlough allowances 
paid at the Home Treasury shall be paid 
at the official rate of exchange, and whe- 
ther any warning of the addition of this 
condition was given to candidates for 


examination ; whether, since Sections 


10 and 11 of chap. iii. of the Civil 
Leave Code contain the only regulations 
as to payment of furlough allowances at 
the Home Treasury inserted in any pro- 
spectus published prior to the second 


upon 
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prospectus of 1875, it is that 
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issued 
from the India Office, the appendix to | 





salled to those regulations. The appen- 
dix, as published in the Calendar, said 
that the officers, when on ordinary fur- 
lough, would receive a leave allowance 
equal to half their average salary, the 
maximum being £200 a quarter ; and, 
when on other than ordinary, £120 a 
quarter, or one-fourth of average salary, 
whichever was the less. The prospectus 
for 1875 issued from the India Office 
said further that, if payment was taken 
at the Home Treasury, leave allowances 
would be converted into sterling at the 
rate of exchange annually fixed. There 
is no reason to doubt that this prospectus 
given to everybody who made 
inquiries at the India Office about the 
examination for 1875. 4. Civil en- 
gineers who joined the College before 
the prospectus of 1875 was issued are 
allowed to have their furlough pay at 
the rate of 2s. the rupee, because the 
Secretary of State was advised that 
their having paid the College fees and 
passed the examination had given them 
a legal right thereto. 5. Yes. 6. Not 
at 2s, the rupee. 


was 


CARRIAGE RATES FOR GRAINS ON THE 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 

I beg to ask the President of the Board 

of Trade whether he is aware that the 
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Great Western Railway Company charge 
a rate of 6s. 10d. per ton, for brewers’ 
and distillers’ grain from Burton-on- 
Trent to Solihul, and that for the same 
goods from Burton-on-Trent to Marston 
Green, which is about the same distance, 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company charge a rate of only 4s, Id. 
per ton; whether he is aware that the 
tenant farmers in the neighbourhood of 
Solihull are much hampered by this 
action of the Great Western Railway 
Company; and whether he will ask the 
Great Western Railway Company for an 
explanation as to this large difference ; 
and if they are prepared to reduce their 
rate to the same amount as that of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munvetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): Iam informed that the facts 
are notas stated inthe question. The Great 
Western Railway do not go to Burton- 
on-Trent. Inquiries have been made, 
and it is shown that no brewers’ or 
distillers’ grains have passed from Burton 
to Solihull either this year or last. The 
Great Western Company, however, 
assure me that if any trader wishing to 
send such traftie will communicate with 
them, they will try to arrange with the 
other Companies interested a fair through 
rate. 





POST LETTERS BY RAILWAY. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General why the conveyance of single 
post letters by railway is limited to letters 
not exceeding one ounce in weight; and 
whether the system can be extended to 
letters of any weight if prepaid at the 
letter rate ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The present arrangement limited to 
etters not exceeding one ounce in weight 
was adopted mainly on account of the 
objection of the Railway Companies to 
having to weigh letters at their stations ; 
but for some little time past the question 
of extending the limit of weight has been 
under consideration, and I am in com- 
munication with the Railway Companies 
on the subject. 


Mr. Cobh - 
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CROYDON POSTAL SERVICE, 

Mr. S. HERBERT (Croydon): | 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that letters posted in 
London ror Croydon after 4 p.m., and 
letters arriving in London from the Pro- 
vinces and abroad (also addressed to 
Croydon) after 4 p.m., are not delivered 
in Croydon until the following morning ; 
and whether he will arrange that in 
future a mail bag shall be sent by train 
after 6 p.m., so that letters can be de- 
livered in Croydon from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m., 
as is done at Wimbledon, Bromley, and 
elsewhere ? 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark. Ber- 
mondsey): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that Croydon is a borough con- 
taining at least 105,000 inhabitants, a 
large number of whom are City, business, 
and professional men ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I believe that 
that is so. It is not practicable 
to make a complete despatch to 
Croydon, for delivery the same evening, 
of all letters posted in London later than 
4 p.m., without delaying the last 
delivery at Croydon until an un- 
reasonably late hour, The town 
authorities having been consulted whe- 
ther they would prefer the present last 
delivery (which commences at 6.30 p.m.) 
being postponed to a later hour in order 
to include a portion of the letters posted 
after 4 p.m. in London, have declined to 
enteriain the proposal, as it would delay 
considerably more letters than would be 
accelerated. It is further considered by 
them that unless the whole of the letters 
posted in London up to 6 p.m. could be 
included ina later evening delivery the 
expense of such a delivery would be 
largely thrown away, and they state 
that the inhabitants generally are well 
content with the existing number of 
postal deliveries at Croydon. The cir- 
cumstances at Wimbledon are different, 
as it is in the London Postal District, 
and the evening despatch to Bromley is 
not a complete one. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether it has been 
found practicable to provide facilities for 
the inspection of Ordnance Survey Maps 
by persons desiring to refer to them ; 
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and, if so, what are the arrangements 
which have been made ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): We have 
recently made arrangements by which 
the latest issues of the Ordnance Survey 
maps on the l-inch and 6-inch scales will 
be available for inspection by the public 
at the offices of the Board of Agriculture 
at 3, St. James’s Square. Changes in 
the boundaries of boroughs, Local Go- 
vernment districts, and parishes, will be 
recorded on 6-inch maps, as soon as 
possible after they have been authorised, 
and a complete set of the index maps 
and indices of all Ordnance Survey maps 
and publications will be kept for refer- 
ence. I trust that the provision of those 
facilities will be found of general public 
utility. 


TITHE DISTRAINT AT NEWCASTLE 
EMLYN. 

Mr. REES-DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, ina case recently tried before 
Judge Bishop in the County Court of 
Neweastle Emlyn, Cardiganshire, an im- 
portant point of law was raised and 
adjudicated upon as to the right of a 
bailiff to effect an entrance into premises 
by climbing over fences in levying 
distraints for tithe, and that a fine of £5 
was imposed upon the defendant, who 
has entered an appeal against the Judg- 
ment of the County Court Judge; 
whether he is aware that the Treasury 
has now taken up the case on appeal for 
the bailiff of the County Court, notwith- 
standing that a solicitor had been en- 
gaged and counsel instructed on the 
bailift’s behalf; whether he will state 
under whose authority these proceedings 
were taken ; and whether he will take 
steps to prevent such action on the part 
of the Treasury in interfering with civil 
proceedings ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquirn, Fife, E.): I had no know- 
ledge of these proceedings until my 
attention was called to them by my hon. 
Friend’s question. I am in communica- 
tion with the Attorney General on the 
subject, and in the course of a few days 
I shall be able to make a further state- 
ment. 
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MIXED RAILWAY TRAINS. 
Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 


Nairn): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether an Order 
has been issued under the Regulation of 
Railways Act, providing that in all 
mixed trains the goods waggons must be 
placed behind the passenger carriages ; 
whether he is aware that railway officials 
declare that the working of a train tnus 
composed is impracticable, and that an 
adherence to the Order would result in 
the entire or partial abandonment of the 
system of mixed trains; whether he is 
aware that particularly on the single 
lines ia the Highlands of Scotland, the 
public are indebted to the system of 
mixed trains for a very large part of the 
facilities for travelling which they 
possess, and are very unwilling that 
these should be curtailed by the opera- 
tion of the Order; whether it can be 
shown that the mixed train system, as 
hitherto worked, has resulted in an 
undue proportion of accidents on the 
Highland Railways as compared with 
that of purely passenger trains, and has 
this new Order been issued in conse- 
quence of complaints from the public in 
regard to the present system; and whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that 
nearly one-half of the whole existing 
train service on the Highland and other 
railways in Scotland is carried on by 
mixed trains, the Government will re- 
consider this important matter, with a 
view of withdrawing or modifying the 
Order, in the interests both of the rail- 
ways and of the travelling public ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade made an Order on 16th February, 
1891, providing that in mixed trains the 
goods waggons must be placed behind 
the passenger carriages, and two years 
and six months was allowed for com- 
pliance with its requirements. It would 
be impossible to marshall the train in 
any other way without making the law 
as to the use of the automatic continuous 
brake on passenger carriages a dead 
letter. I am not aware that railway 
officials generally declare the working of 
the train thus composed to be unwork- 
able; on the contrary, on a very large 
proportion of lines the practice is in force, 
and in some cases the carriages were so 
marshalled before the passing of the 
Act of 1889. It is generally admitted 
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that there is much greater risk to pas- 
sengers in mixed trains than in ordinary 
passenger trains ; and having regard to 
the interests of the public safety and the 
obligations imposed on the Board of 
Trade by the Act of 1889, I am advised 
that the Order should not be withdrawn 
or modified. I am fully alive, however, 
to the convenience of mixed trains, and 
am anxious that the greatest possible 
facilities should be afforded to the tra- 
velling public; but such serious accidents 
have resulted from the conveyance of 
passengers in vehicles inadequately 
braked that the Board of Trade would 
fail in their duty if they disregarded the 
precautions ordained by Parliament. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman specially consider 
the case of single lines as in the North 
of Scotland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That case has 
been specially considered, and in all cases 
except that of the Highland line there 
had been general compliance with the 
Order. Iam bound to say that so re- 
cently as 1892 there was a collision at 
Auchintullock, which might have been 
accompanied by grave loss of life, and 
in that case the Inspector specially re- 
ported that it was necessary to fit these 
trains with automatic brakes. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &e.): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman received a 
Memorial from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Inverness in which it is stated 
that the Order of the Board of Trade 
will be extremely detrimental to the 
convenience of the people in the North 
of Scotland and to trade generally ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
such a Memorial. If any application is 
made for mixed trains, with properarrange- 
ments, we shall be happy to consider it ; 
but no such application has been made. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
Is it a fact that no accident has occurred 
on the Highland line to a mixed train ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That is not so. 
T have just quoted one ease, and I am 
bound to point out that the worst acci- 
dent that has happened of late—that in 
County Antrim—was to a mixed train, 
where there is not proper brake power on 


the carriages for passengers. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Will the matter 
be reconsidered if the Chamber of Com- 
merce makes application ? 


Mr. Mundella 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. I hope 
the Chamber of Commerce will not 
make itself the means of relieving the 
Railway Company of its duty to the 
public. The Company have had two- 
and-a-half years’ notice, and have done 
nothing. ‘They have never applied for a 
single mixed train till this day. 


ANTHRAX. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture how many herds 
of cattle in England are suffering from 
anthrax at the present time ; what pre- 
‘vautions have been taken to prevent the 
disease spreading ; and if he can state 
how the disease originates amongst 
cattle ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Anthrax was 
reported to exist on 13 farms in England 
during the week ended the 12th instant. 
The measures taken to prevent the 
spreading of the disease are set out ina 
General Order issued by me on the 16th 
December last, a copy of which I shall 
be happy to supply to the bon, Member, 
The disease is due to the entrance into 
the blood of a minute bacillus, which is a 
species of fungus and grows from spores 
or seeds, and thé difficulty of dealing 
with it is due to the fact that it is 
practically impossible to prevent these 
microscopic organisms from entering 
stables and fields. The hon. Member 
will find some interesting information on 
the subject in the Annual Report of the 
Director of the Veterinary Department 
for the year 1892. 


LICENSING REGULATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 

Sir CC. CAMERON 
College): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that, by Section 6 
of * The Public Houses (Hours of Clos- 
ing) (Scotland) Act, 1887,” it is provided 
that any person holding a licence for the 
sale of Excisable liquors in Scotland who 
shall contravene the terms of the certifi- 
eate granted to him under this Act shall 
be guilty of an offence involving the 
penalties and forfeitures provided by the 
Licensing (Scotland) Acts, or any one of 
them, for breaches of the terms, provi- 
sions, and conditions of certificates ; 
whether, in defiance of this provision of 
the law, the Board of Inland Revenue, 
under date Ist January, 1893, has in- 
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structed its officers in Scotland to permit 
publicans, who have received the per- 
mission of the Magistrates, to sell at the 
usual place of business beyond the hours 
mentioned in their certificate ; whether 
he is aware that such a breach of the 
terms, provisions, and conditions of 10 
o'clock certificates was sanctioned in 
Arbroath on the night of the 6th July 
last; and on what authority the Board 
of Inland Revenue acted when it sug- 
gested and countenanced this breach of 
the Licensing Law of Scotland ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
The instruction referred to is, no doubt, a 
paragraph in the “ Instructions relative 
to Licences” issued by the Board of In- 
land Revenue, and has been in foree for 
a number of years, It is incorrectly 
described in the question as an instruction 
to permit publicans to sell beyond the 
hours mentioned in their certificates. It 
is merely an instruction that publicans | 
who have the permission of the Magis- 
trates to sell beyond the hours prescribed 
by low at their usual place of business do 
not require occasional licences. This is 
a statement of the law, and is founded 
on the provisions of the Act 26 & 27 
Vict., ¢. 33, section 19. It is understood 
that the Magistrates of Arbroath, on the 





occasion of the Royal Wedding ou the 
6th July last, authorised the publicans in 
the town to keep their premises open till 
Il pan.: but this extension of time was | 
not in any way suggested -by the Board 
of Inland Revenue, who were not con- 
cerned in the matter. 

Sin C. CAMERON: But is not this 
instruction entirely contrary to the Act 
of Parliament, and ought not the Inland 
Revenue to administer the law ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Inland 
Revenue Authorities should be the last | 
people to do anything contrary to the | 
law. If my hon, Friend wishes to try a | 
test case he is at liberty to do so, 

Sir C,. CAMERON: IT shall raise the 


question on the Estimates. 





THE IMPRISONED ARMENIANS. 
Sir oJ. KENNAWAY = (Devon, 
Honiton) : I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
besides the condemned Armenian prisoners 
recently referred to, there are also 


24 who have been for six months in gaol 
awaiting trial, and if there is any pros- 
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pect of a speedy hearing of their case ; 
whether, on the anniversary which occurs 
this month of the accession of the Sultan 
of Turkey to the Throne, it is the habit 
of His Imperial Majesty to release 
prisoners convicted of State offences ; 
and whether the Secretary of State 
would see his way to urge that on this 
occasion the Royal clemency should be 
extended to the Armenian prisoners now 
under sentence ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): There are other prisoners still 
awaiting trial at Angora, though accounts 
differ as to the exact number. The 
Sultan has already been asked to extend 
his clemency to some of the prisoners ; 
in two cases recently he has done so, and 
in other cases the sentences have been 
materially reduced. Any further repre- 
sentations must depend upon the nature 
of the evidence to which Her Majesty’s 
Embassy has been promised access. 


UNCOVENANTED CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the Secretary of 
State in Council has under his considera- 
tion the disadvantages under which 
European Unecovenanted Civil servants 
in India suffer in respect of leave and 
furlough regulations whereby among 
others they are only permitted to take 
two years’ furlough during their whole 
service, and having taken any such 
furlough are debarred from taking any 
leave on private affairs 7 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: Yes, Sir; it is 
one of the points under consideration, 


EUROPEAN 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA IN 
THE EAST, 

Sin H. ROSCOE ( Manchester, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has been 
called to a resolution passed at the 
Public Medicine Section of the British 
Medieal Association meeting at New- 
castle, on 2nd August, in which they 
recommend that it be referred to the 
Parliamentary Bills Committee to take 
such stepsas may be desirable to approach 
the British and Foreign Governments 
with a view to obtain their intervention 
in securing measures for the suppression 
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of cholera at the Hurdwar and other 
Indian fairs, and at the Mecca pilgrimage, 
and that for this purpose also due sub- 
mission of the facts be made to His 

Majesty the Sultan; and whether he 
will be willing to give the assistance 
requested in promoting efforts to check 
the extension of cholera at and from 
these religious festivals, and to co-operate 
with other European Governments and 
His Majesty the Sultan in providing 
measures for arresting the extension of 
cholera by inspection of pilgrims at the 
respective Indian ports of exit prior to 
embarking on the pilgrimages, and of 
obtaining the assent and assistance of His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey 
towards taking corresponding steps at 
Mecea in respect both to the sanitation 
of that holy place during the periods of 
pilgrimage, and the due inspection and 
sanitation of the land stations of caravans 
passing overland as well as at Jeddah 
and El Tor ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State for India has not yet seen the 
resolution mentioned in my hon, Friend's 
question; but he has seen abstract 
reports of some of the proceedings and 
addresses at the meeting. The Govern- 
ment of India has for some years past 
made effort to prevent the occurrence of 
epidemic cholera at, and its spread from, 
the great fairs and religious gatherings 
by instituting strict sanitary control at 
and around such fairs and gatherings. 
He is glad to say that the great fair at 
Hurdwar in the present year passed off 
without spreading cholera, These efforts 
will be continued by all authorities in 
India. Regarding the cholera at the 
Moslem holy places, the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs has recently 
given answers in this House. So far as 
the assistance of the Government of 
India can second the arrangements of the 
Porte for preventing the occurrence of 
cholera at Mecca, Medina, and the Red 
Sea ports, such assistance will be readily 
given. 


FLEET AND STAFF ENGINEERS. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
Royal Navy is now short of Fleet and 
Staff Engineers ; and, if so, whether he 
can give any reason for this ¢ 


Sir H. Roscoe 
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THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrie- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): Taking 
the question to relate to Fleet, Staff, 
and Chief Engineers, which ranks are 
reckoned together for all purposes, the 
number is not short. The limit, which 
was 250, is being raised by 10 promotions 
during each year to 280. 


THE TIPPERARY MAGISTRACY, 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that considerable public incon- 
venience has been occasioned for some 
time past in the town of Templemore, 
County Tipperary, from the dearth of 
local Magistrates ; whether local gentle- 
men, willing and qualified to act as 
Justices of the Peace, were recommended 
for appointment several mouths ago ; and 
whether he will endeavour to expedite 
the appointment of additional Magistrates 
for Templemore and district 7 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, Neweastle- 
upou-Tyne): No complaints have been 
made to the Lord Chancellor as to the 
dearth of local Magistrates at Temple- 
more. A Resident Magistrate is 
stationed there, and the Petty Sessions 
appear to be fairly attended. One of 
the Magistrates recently appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor will attend the 
Templemore Sessions. The names of 
two other local gentlemen for the 
Templemore district were suggested to 
the Lord Chaneellor; but his Lordship 
did not consider that he could appoint 
them to the Commission. The Lord 
Chancellor is always ready to consider the 
names of any properly qualified persons 
that may be brought before him, 


BALL CARTRIDGE AT ALDERSHOT, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it has yet been ascertained how 
ball cartridge came to be intermixed with 
the blank cartridge recently issued to the 
troops at Aldershot ; and what steps it 
is intended to take to avoid a similar 
danger at Aldershot and other stations 
where blank cartridge is issued ? 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campseiit-BAanNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : The accident is supposed 
to have arisen from the packers of the 
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working in too close proximity. Most 
stringent orders have been given to 
separate, as far as possible, the inspection 
and packing of blank and ball ammuni- 
tion. In addition every packet of blank 
ammunition is to be carefully weighed 
to ascertain that it does not exceed a 
proper mean weight. The whole of the 
ammunition at Aldershot is being ex- 
amined and repacked. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is it a fact that 
men worked at the two kinds of ammuni- 
tion in the same room ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


They were working in the same room. 


SWAZILAND. 
Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
what he intends when he undertakes that 
Swaziland shall not be handed over to the 
Transvaal Government without the full 
and free assent of the Swazi people ; and 
how is it proposed to ascertain the 
wishes of the Swazi people as distinct 
from the will or interests of the Swazi 
King ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
When I am in a position to communicate 
and to explain to the House the terms of 
the Convention, the hon. Member will 
see what I meant by saying that no 
arrangement in regard to the future 
government of the Swazis will be come 
to which does not involve the full and 
free assent of the Swazi nation. Until 
then I fear I cannot amplify my state- 
ment. 

Mr. HANBURY: When 
time arrive ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I hope very soon. 
I am in communication with the Trans- 
vaal Republic. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Have 
similar steps been taken to ascertain the 
wishes of the British residents in Swazi- 
land ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: They are in a 
totally different position, and it was not 
necessary in their case to take such steps. 
If the hon. Member will wait till he sees 
the Convention, he will find that their 
rights and privileges have been carefully 
maintained. 


will that 
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THE MATABELE RAID IN MASHONA- 
LAND, 

Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any further information has been 
received relative to the Matabele raid and 
the action of Lo Bengula in the matter ; 
if so, whether he will communicate it to 
the House ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The right hon, 
Gentleman has, no doubt, seen the tele- 
grams published yesterday by the British 
South Africa Company and Reuter’s 
Agency on the subject. We have not 
any further telegraphic news from Sir 
Henry Loch, who was, no doubt, aware 
that the information would reach this 
country through other channels. 


THE MERIONETHSHIRE EDUCATION 
SCHEME, 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire whether the only limita- 
tion as to the teaching of formularies 
distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion contained in “The Intermediate 
Edueation (Wales) Act, 1889,” is to be 
found in Section 4, Sub-section (3) of 
that Act, which only applies to day 
scholars ; (2) whether the sections deal- 
ing with religious education in “The 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869,” are 15 
and 16; (3) whether either of them can 
be put in foree except at the demand of 
the parents or guardians of particular 
children, and in no ease interfere with 
the religious education and observances 
of those who remain boarders; (4) and 
upon what statutory authority the 
Merionethshire Scheme interferes with 
the user of the formularies or the teach- 
ing of the distinctive tenets of any 
particular denomination in the case of 
boarders at a hostel or boarding-house of 
a school under the Scheme ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Evtis, Merionethshire) : (1) There 
is no other limitation in the Act. That 
mentioned applies only to day scholars. 
(2) Sections 15 and 16 of the Act of 
1869 and Section 11 of the Act of 1873 
directly, and Section 19 of the Act of 


1869 indirectly, deal with religious 
education. Section 19 of the Act of 


1869 is amended by Section 7 of the Act 
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of 1873. (3) Section 15 of the Act of 
1869 is in part independent of the demand 
of parents and guardians; but it applies 
to day scholars only. Section 16 does 
not interfere with the religious education 
and observances of those who remain 
boarders. (4) The general statutory 
authority to make provisions of the kind 
indicated, which do not contravene any 
of the special provisions of the Act, is 
conferred by Section 9 of the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869, as amended by See- 
tions 3 and 11 of the Welsh Act. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : May 
I ask whether the words “in the family 
worship so held, the formularies of any 
religious denomination shall not be used,” 
are in the Welsh Scheme; and whether 
that does not limit the discretion of the 
Governing Body of the hostel or schools ; 
and whether the Governing Body is not 
expressly left free by Section 16 of the 
Endowed Schools Act ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: All religious in- 
struction given in the school is com- 
pletely at the discretion of the local 
Governing Body. It is so in every 
Scheme, and in this case the prohibition 
is subject to Section 16 of the Act. A 
similar prohibition has been made in 
the Carnarvonshire Scheme, which has 
passed the House of Lords, and is now 
an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: But 
are the words I have quoted not only 
not subject to, but in direct contra- 
diction of, the 16th section of the Act ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I do not think 
they are in direct contradiction ; they 
are simply subject to the section. I take 
the view of the Charity Commissioners 
as both legal and formal. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: What 
means are there of testing the legality of 
the view which the Charity Commis- 
sioners take of the Scheme ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: By an appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.): Is it not the fact that the Scheme 
now complained of was the result of a 
compromise arrived at between two rival 
Schemes; and when it came before the 
Merionethshire County Council did the 
Conservative Members of the body object 
to it? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: No; I do not 


think there was any such objection. 


Mr. T. E. Ellis 
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EXPLOSIVES IN MINES. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware that, notwithstanding 
the provision of “The Metalliferous 
Mines Act, 1872,” that not more than 
4 lbs. of explosives shall be taken into 
amine by a workman, packets of 5 lbs. 
have, for convenience, been permitted ; 
but that, recently, Her Majesty's Inspee- 
tor has insisted on a strict observance of 
the provision of the Act ; whether, as ex- 
plosives are put upin boxes containing 10 
packets of 5lbs. each, he will take advice 
whether it is safer, as well-as more con- 
venient, to allow such packets to be 
used than to break bulk and re-weigh 
the contents ; whether 51b. packets are 
permitted by ‘The Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 1872”; whether he is aware 
that Mr. Dickinson, the late Inspector of 
Mines, expressed the opinion that the 
use of 5 lb. packages was safer than that 
of 41b. packages ; and whether, in view 
of all the facts of the ease, the permis- 
sion to use 5lb. packages may be con- 
tinued in metalliferous mines ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Five pound packets 
are permitted bythe Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1872. Mr. Dickinson, the late In- 
spector of Mines, expressed the opinion 
that the use of 5 lb, packages was safer 
than that of 4 lb. packages. Neither I 
nor the Inspector has power to give per- 
mission for the use of 5 lb. packets in 
metalliferous mines; but I will consider 
whether legislation on the point is not 
desirable. 


SHIPBUILDING FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty how many ships for the Royal 
Navy have been commenced in the Dock- 
yards or elsewhere since Ist September, 
1892; and what are the names, class, 
tonnage, and date of commencement of 
such ships respectively 7 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Since the Ist September last year the 
following ships have been commenced :— 
1 battleship ; 3 second class cruisers ; 
2 sloops; 5 torpedo gunboats; and 2 
torpedo boat destroyers. I shall be 
happy to give my hon. Friend the other 
particulars for which he asks ; but it 
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would take too long to include them in 
an answer to a question. 


OMNIBUS FARES IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that 
many omnibus proprietors place inside 
their vehicles movable boards with scales 
of fares painted thereon, which are so 
affixed as temporarily to conceal the per- 
manent scales of fares painted on the 
wall of the omnibus itself; and is this 
practice in accordance with the law ; 
whether he is also aware that much 
deception is practised on the publie by 
certain omnibus proprietors who paint 
inside their vehicles scales of fares not 
only unusual but unreasonable in them- 
selves, as in the ease of omnibus No. 
2151, which demands the usual fare of 
2d. for the journey from Chapel Street 
to Charing Cross, while it also demands 
2d. for less than half of the same journey 
—namely, from Oxford Cireus to Charing 
Cross ; and can any steps be taken to 
protect the public in this matter ? 
At the same time, I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether his attention 
has been called to a case tried in the 
West London Police Court, on the 14th 
instant, from which it appeared that the 
scale of fare painted inside an omnibus 
was Is. any distance, the public havirg 
entered the vehicle in the belief that the 
usual fares were in force ; what degree 
of permanence is required in the fixing 
and exhibition of scales of fares painted 
on omnibuses, so as to meet the require- 
ments of the law; and whether he will 
consider the advisability of amending 
the law, if such is necessary, to prevent 
impositions on the publie in the matter 
of omnibus fares ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The late Chief 
Magistrate expressed an opinion that 
the fares may be painted on a board 
secured by nails or screws on the inside 
of an omnibus. The fraud to be guarded 
against is a change of tariff during a 
journey ; but the proprietor may change 
his tariff at the end of every journey. 
The painting of the fares on the actual 
body of the vehicle would prevent the 
proprietor from exercising his undoubted 
right. The present Chief Magistrate— 
Sir John Bridge—also is reported to have 
said that he considered no offence had 
been committed even when the board 
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containing the table of fares was not 
screwed or fixed to the omnibus, and to 
have dismissed the summons in a case 
where the board was only hanging by a 
string. An omnibus proprietor may 
charge what fares he likes so long as he 
keeps distinctly painted in a conspicuous 
manner inside the omnibus a table of 
fares, which are deemed to be the only 
lawful fares. As the law at present 
stands, no steps can be taken except by 
legislation to protect the public in the 
matter, Passengers might, to some extent, 
protect themselves by asking before 
entering an omnibus the fare from one 
place to another. I shall consider, in 
consultation with the Commissioner of 
Police, whether it is desirable and prac- 
ticable, by any and what change in the 
law, to secure a greater degree of unifor- 
mity in omnibus fares, and to protect the 
publie against deception. 


BURLESQUE MILITARY FUNERAL AT 
SHOEBURYNESS., 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S8.E.): On 
behalf of my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for the Rye Division of Sussex, 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the Military Authorities 
have received any report of a burlesque 
military funeral alleged to have taken 
place at the Camp, Shoeburyness, during 
the Volunteer prize meeting recently 
held here; whether any such serious 
breach of discipline occurred ; whether 
any officers, non-commissioned officers, or 
men have been made responsible for the 
same ; and whether Colonel Howard, R.A., 
the Camp Commandant, has made any 
observations or furnished any report 
with reference to the acts of profanity 
which are alleged to have occurred ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There seems to have been some harmless 
joking among the Volunteers at Shoe- 
buryness, and photographs were taken of 
an arranged scene ; but this did not con- 
stitute a breach of discipline, and was 
not worthy of notice. Colonel Howard 
has reported on the incident. 


INSANITARY GOVERNMENT PROPERTY, 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he has seen a letter in The 
Standard of Saturday last, from Mr, 
Herbert W. Seager, M.B., alleging that 
he rents a house from the Woods and 
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Forests, and that the house is at times 
uninhabitable by reason of its being 
filled with deadly gases from a neigh- 
bouring cesspool, for which his landlord 
is responsible ; that his wife and child have 
ulready died there from blood poisoning ; 
that the Woods and Forest Commis- 
sioners refuse to take any action; and 
the local Sanitary Authority refuses to 
step in on the ground that it has no 
jurisdiction over Government property ; 
and whether these allegations are 
admitted to be true ; and, if so, whether 
the Commissioners will be compelled to 
adopt such measures as will protect the 
health of the inhabitants ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: These allega- 
tions are not admitted to be true. I am 
informed that the deaths referred to 
occurred in 1887, aud that Mr. Seager 
made no complaint to the Office of 
Woods about the cesspool until May, 
1892. The cesspool had been made 
some time previously without any con- 
sent from the Department of Woods ; 
but no complaint has been received 
respecting it from any other resident 
(though some are in closer proximity 
than Mr. Seager), nor from the local 
Sanitary Authority. The Commissioner 
of Woods, however, on seeing Mr. 
Seager’s letter in The Standard, at 
once communicated with the Sanitary 
Authority; but no reply beyond an 
acknowledgment has been received. 


DUNDALK INCOME TAX PAYER’S 
COMPLAINT. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is he aware that a trader in Dun- 
dalk, finding himself this year assessed 
10s. more than he was last year, remon- 
strated with the Income Tax official 
against the increase, and said that for the 
past year his business had not been as 
good as previously, adding, “ To the truth 
of what I say I can swear”; that the 
official is alleged to have replied, “ You 
could swear 20 oaths and then go to your 
priest and he’d forgive you”; that The 
Dundalk Herald, « Conservative organ, 
vouched for these facts on 29th July, 
and as they have not since been chal- 
lenged will he take any notice of the 
language in question ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The surveyor states that the trader in 


Mr. Byles 
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question, instead of making his objection 
to the assessment in a proper manner, 
addressed him (the surveyor) in the 
street on the subject, and made use of 
offensive language. This, of course, 
affords no justification for the language 
used by the official, who has received a 
severe official reproof. 


RESERVE SOLDIERS CALLED OUT. 


CoLtoneL MURRAY (Bath): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
what number of Reserve soldiers have 
been, and will be, called out for drill and 
training this year ; and what steps have 
been taken towards using a certain 
number of the Reserve in strengthening 
battalions when required for emer- 
gencies ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

About 2,000 men of the Reserve are 
being called out for drill and training 
this year. The second question is still 
under consideration. 


MILITARY SERVICE ABROAD. 
CotoneL MURRAY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War what 
steps have been, or will be, taken this 
trooping season to equalise the number 
of battalions and strength of establish- 
ments of the Army at Home and 


Abroad ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


It is in contemplation to reduce by the 
end of this year the number of regiments 
having both battalions abroad from seven 
to four. All the Line battalions at home 
are on the equal establishment of 721 
rank and file. 


WANDSWORTH REGISTRATION LISTS. 
Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with reference to the Return, 
Parliamentary Electors, No. 129, what is 
the meaning of the classification, under 
the heading of “Freemen, &c.” of 30 
voters in the Metropolitan constituency 
of Wandsworth ; whether “ Reform Act, 
1867,” mentioned in a foot-note on page 
8%, means the Reform Act of 1832; 
and whether it is the case that no reduc- 
tion appears to have been made for 
duplicate voters, numerous among the 
ownership electors in counties ? 














The Merionethshire 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Giapstone, Leeds, W.) 
As regards the first question, I have 
asked the Returning Officer for 
Wandsworth for an explanation of the 
entry “30 freemen, &c.,” made in his 
portion of the Return. As regards the 
second, I have to express regret that the 
clerical error pointed out should have 
occurred, I find that the date “ 1867” 
was substituted for “ 1832” in transerip- 
tion for the printers. As regards the 
third, I cannot say whether or not any 
reduction has been made for duplicates 
among ownership voters. Occupation 
voters starred under Section 7 (5) of 
the County Electors Act, 1888, have been 
excluded, and Returning Officers were 
requested to exclude all other duplicates 
so far as possible. To do this with abso- 
lute accuracy is almost impossible. 
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THE DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE 
SCHEME, 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the resolution unanimously passed at a 
great labour meeting held in Phoenix 
Park last Sunday, which condemned the 
delay alleged to be caused by the War 
Office and Treasury Departments in 
commencing the Dublin Main Drainage 
Scheme, as the health and convenience of 
the city is injured by the present con- 
dition of the River Liffey, and protesting 
against the waste of valuable fine weather 
for such operations, and the omission 
of giving much-needed employment ; and 
whether he will expedite arrangements, 
so that the works may be begun at once ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In view of the improved state of health 
of the troops in Dublin which may be 
looked for in the event of an efficient 
system of drainage being carried out for 
the city, I am as anxious as the Cor- 
poration can be to facilitate its comple- 
tion. The Army Sanitary Committee, 
have, however, reported that the scheme 
proposed would be fraught with serious 
danger to the health of the garrison of 
Pigeon House Fort, and negotiations are 
in progress for the transfer to the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin of the site of the fort. 

Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand, 


from the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that he will expedite this business ? 
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It has been going on for a very long time, 
and there does not appear to be any pro- 
gress made whatever. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Great progress has been made. It was 
necessary, when the scheme of the Cor- 
poration was communicated to the War 
Office, for me to refer it to the Army 
Sanitary Committee to find out what 
effect it would have on the health of the 
men at Pigeon House Fort. That Com- 
mittee conducted an nquiry on the spot; 
its Report was sent to the Dublin Cor- 
poration, who have replied to it. The 
question is whether the Corporation and 
the War Office can come to terms as to 
the acquisition of the land. There has 
been no unnecessary delay. 

Mr. FIELD: About how many men 
are there in the Pigeon House Fort ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know; but whether they are 
many or few, it is not desirable that they 
should be poisoned. 


THE MERIONETHSHIRE SCHEME. 

Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire,as Charity Commissioner, 
whether Clause 91 of the Merionethshire 
County Scheme is consistent with Clause 
16 of “The Endowed Schools Act, 
1869,” referred to by him l4th 
August ; whether he is aware that a 
clause of a similar character, relating to 
denominational teaching in boarding 
houses, was contained in a scheme 
dealing with Christ’s Hospital, and 
eventually struck out under a judgment 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as being ultra vires; and whe- 
ther there is any scheme in operation 
under the Endowed Schools Acts con- 
taining such a restriction as indicated 
in Clause 91 of the Merionethshire 
Scheme ? 


Mr. T. E. 


ou 


ELLIS: The Commis- 
sioners consider that Clause 91 of 
the Merioneth Scheme is consistent 
with Section 16 of the Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869; but, as has been already 
stated in reply to the hon. Member for 
Owestry, the Commissioners have taken 
care to obviate all possibility of incom- 
patibility between the clause and the 
section by making the provisions of the 
clause subject to those of the section as 
embodied verbatim in Clause 90 of the 
Scheme. The provision to which the 
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hon. Baronet refers as having been struck 
out of the Christ’s Hospital Scheme, in 
pursuance of a judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, was 
not similar in character to this clause. 
That provision was that— 

“Every person in charge of a boarding house 

of any school of the Foundation should allow 
exemption when claimed from attending prayer 
or religious worship, or from any lesson or 
series of lessons on a religious subject.” 
This provision the Judicial Committee 
declared to be contrary to Section 16 
of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869. No 
provision similar to this can be found in 
Clause 91 of the Merioneth Scheme. 
But, if there be anything similar, it must 
give way to the requirements of Clause 
90. The precise provisions of this 
clause are not contained in any scheme 
which is in operation under the Endowed 
Schools Acts. But a similar provision 
is made in Section 89 of the Carnarvon- 
shire Scheme. In nearly all the schemes 
which have been framed by the Charity 
Commissioners under the Endowed 
Schools Acts for schools in England and 
Wales (except those which are strictly 
denominational by virtue of Section 19 
of the Act of 1869), the power of pro- 
hibiting instruction in the schools in the 
formularies of any particular denomina- 
tion is given by the Schemes to the 
Governing Body. 

Sir W. HART DYKE: I do not 
wish to press the hon. Member unfairly, 
but I desire to ask him whether, as 
Clause 9! now appears for the first time, 
and is proposed to be carried into opera- 
tion under this Scheme, whereas the 
House was first informed by the Vice 
President of the Council that this clause 
was founded on the Act of 1891, and on 
the Endowed Schools Act ; and whether, 
as on the 14th August we were informed 
by the hon. Member that the clause was 
founded only on Section 16 of the 
Endowed Schools Act, and as we have 
been informed that it is subject to six or 
seven other clauses of the Endowed 
Schools Act, the hon. Member does not 
think it advisable to refer this matter to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council to have a legal opinion taken 
upon it rather than risk the destruction 
of the whole Scheme, whieh is inevitable 
as the clause remains, and so put back 
the entire education in this district of 


Wales 7 
Mr. 


T. E. Ellis 
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in the House. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I have just stated 
that a similar provision appeared in 
Clause 89 of the Carnarvonshire Scheme, 
which was thoroughly discussed in the 
House of Lords for several hours some 
months ago, and passed without any vote 
whatever. The Commissioners are per- 
fectly satisfied that the clause is legal, 
not founded on Section 16, but subject 
to Section 16, and it is not the duty of 
the Commissioners, but of the objectors 
to the Scheme, to test its validity. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Is it not the fact 
that the Scheme wholly prohibits the read- 
ing of collects in family worship in the 
hostel. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Yes, Sir. 


DINING ROOM ACCOMMODATION IN THE 
HOUSE, 

MAC NEILL (Donegal, S$.) I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he has acted upon his 
promise to communicate with the Lords 
with a view to the use of their Dining 
Rooms by Members of this House ; and 
whether, as the House of Lords has 
adjourned for some w eeks, he can see his 
way to effect this arrangement, and thus 
to relieve. the Members of the House of 
Commous from the heat and _ inecon- 
venience arising from the over-crowded 
state of their Dining Rooms 7 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S .) 3 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that question, may I ask whether, instead 
of holding a House of Commons picnic 
in the House of Lords, it would not be 
better for the convenience of Members to 
suggest to the Prime Minister the with- 
drawal of the Home Rule Bill 7 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I have been in com- 
munication with the House of Lords on 
the subject of the hon, Member's ques- 
tion in accordance with my undertaking 
to the House, but with no result. In my 
letter on the subject to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, I suggested that even if 
their Lordships were unable to concede 
concurrent use of their Dining Rooms to 
Members of this House it would be a 
relief to them from the incon- 
venience they now suffer if they should 
be allowed the use of the Lords’ Dining 
Rooms when the House is not sitting or 
has adjourned, I have received a reply 
from the Committee of the Lords, to 


Mr. 


sensible 
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whom the matter was referred, ex pressing 
their regret that they cannot comply with 
my request. Ido not think I can carry 
the matter further; but I would suggest 
to hon. Members opposite, whose in- 
fluence with the Lords is much greater 
than that of the Government, whether 
they cannot exert that influence for the 
purpose of inducing the Lords to make 
some overture in respect of the numerous 
occasions when in consequence of early 
adjournments they make no use of their 
Dining Rooms ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman use his great influence 
with the Leader of the Opposition to in- 
duce him to ask the Lords to drop this 
“ Lord-in-the-Manger ” policy ? 


MILITARY MAN(CEUVRES IN HOT 
WEATHER, 
Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask the 
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with the question of the hon. Member 
before him, are—“I took all pre- 
cautions to save fatigue to the Volun- 
teers.” 

*SirnJ.GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, S.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give 
instructions that the troops shall not be 
exercised in these days of extreme 
heat, as it has a bad effect on the troops, 
and it is right to save our Army ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I can hardly conceive that the General 
Officer commanding at Aldershot would 
be altogether oblivious of the facts which 
the hon. Member has referred to. I 
doubt if there is any occasion for me to 
interfere. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : Is it 
not the practice, under such  cireum- 
stances, for the Commander-in-Chief to 
protect himself with a parasol ? 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : 


Secretary of State for War what casual- | Did any casualties occur among the 
ties (if any) oceurred amongst the troops | Regular troops during the excessive 


employed in the recent manoeuvres at 


Aldershot ; and if due precautions were | 


were not 
extreme 


taken that the 
unnecessarily ex posed to 
heat of the day ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I can best reply to this question by 
reading the Report received from the 
General commanding at Aldershot— 


so troops 


the 


“] took all precautions to save fatigue to the 
Volunteers. The extreme distance marched by 
any of them prior to the commencement of 
operations on the 9th of August was 5} miles, 
and officers were detailed as guides to show the 
nearest route. The day was very hot, and, 
mainly in consequence of the heat, eight men 
were admitted to the hospital, of whom 1} 
regret to say, one died. He was nearly 60 
years of age, and had been allowed to prolong 
his service as being a very good shot. He was 
taken to the hospital in an ambulance and 
every attention was paid to him. There were 
no casualties on other days.” 

Mr. JEFFREYS: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the latter 
part of my question. May I ask 
whether precautions could not be taken 
against exposing the Volunteers in the 
extreme heat of the day; whether the 
Volunteers in question are not unused to 
such violent exercise ; and whether they 
had not marched five miles and a half in 
the early morning without breakfast, and 
then gone throngh the manceuvres later 
in the day ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The words used by Sir Evelyn Wood, 





heat ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Will the hon. Member give notice of the 
question ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Was not the falling-out from 
troops which were being marched before 
breakfast ? Did not Sir Evelyn Wood 
report that as the principal cause ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I have given the House all the informa- 
tion in my If the hon, 
Member wishes any further details per- 
haps he will give notice, 


possession, 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA 
CATTLE. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if he can state the history of 
the animal which is supposed to have 
infected a herd of cattle at Cambuslang 
with pleuro-pneumonia ? 
Mr. H. GARDNER: The inquiries 
we have instituted go to show that the 
animal in question was taken from 
Dublin to Glasgow on the 22nd June 
last, and thence to Cambuslang. She 
was sent to Dundee on the 3rd July and 
remained there until she was slaughtered 
on the 21st July, and it was then that 
the fact that she was affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia was discovered.- A large 
number of animals have been slaughtered, 
both in Ireland and Scotland, with 
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which it is known that she had been in , 


contact; but we have discovered nothing | Under these circumstances, we are unable 


to show where the disease was con- 


tracted. 


INSURANCE RATES IN BELFAST. 

Mr. E. MMHUGH (Armagh, S.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board: of 
Trade whether he has read the paragraph 
in The Irish News announcing that the 
Insurance Companies doing business in 
Belfast have raised the premiums as 
much as 50 per ceut. on all fire insur- 
ances effected since July last ; if he will 
ascertain from the companies why the 
Belfast merchants and traders are com- 
pelled to pay these enormously high 
premiums, which are in many cases over 
100 per cent. higher than traders in 
Dublin and other towns have to pay ; 
whether he has any information concern- 
ing the reason Belfast is the only city 
where the average clause is in force; 
and if he will use his good offices with 
the companies to induce them to put 
Belfast merchants on the same footing 
as traders in Dublin and other parts of 
Ireland, or at least to revert to the old 
rates and not to impose this additional 
tax on the Belfast traders, especially as 
the City Authorities are about to expend 
£30,000 in procuring the nowent ap- 
pliances for extinguishing fires 

Mr. MU NDELLA: I cubital 
that the Insurance Companies have raised 
their rates in Belfast because they did 
not pay; but the Board of Trade has 
nothing whatever to do with insurance 
rates. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say why the rates 
have been raised ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA 
have been raised. It is not a matter 
in which I can interfere, 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he proposes to bring 
in a Bill to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Lords’ Committee upon the 
Marking of Foreign and 
Meat ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : 


this Committee has only just 
circulated, and the evidence is not yet avail- | 


able, so that I have had no opportunity of | 


been 
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the President of the Board of Agriculture, 


at present to make any statement on the 
subject. 

Mr. YERBURGH : When will some 
definite statement be made ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is evident 
none can be made till we have read and 
considered the evidence. 


LAND LOANS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. CURRAN (Sligo, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that a farmer named John Hannan, 
of Ballymote, County Sligo, applied to 
the Local Government Board for a loan 
of £50 under “The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881” (Section 31), and paid 10s, 
for preliminary expenses, and that on 18th 
May last the Local Government Board 
wrote to Mr. Hannan to say they were 
not in a position to consider his case ; 
and will he see that the advance asked 
for will be made without unnecessary 
delay ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT : Under existing 
regulations the minimum loan that can 
be granted by the Board of Works is 
£35, and the maximum amount which 
can be advanced in respect of any hold- 
ing for which a judicial rent has been 
fixed is equal to three years’ purchase of 
such judicial rent, or in this case £30, 
The applicants do not, therefore, qualify 
for the minimum loan, and have been so 
informed. The Board of Works will 
return the deposit of 10s. 


THE CASE OF MAJOR RICHARDS, 

ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether, in view of the 
evidence given by official witnesses from 


/the Treasury and War Office before the 


| Second Report, July 1893, 


Accounts, vide 
pages 51 to 
58, relative to losses of stores in South 
Africa in 1886 to 1890, and to the 
supposed responsibility of Major 
Richards, late store officer in charge of 


Committee on Public 


military stores in Natal at Fort Napier, 


Colonial | 
'the correspondence 


The Report of | 


and Durban, and to 
which followed 
between the War Office and Treasury 
upon the subject, notably the letters of 
8th January and 8th April,, 1892, from 
the War Office, setting forth the views of 


Pietermaritzburg, 


considering it with my right hon. Friend | the Secretary of State for War and His 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Secretary to the Treasury will use his 
influence with the Lords of the Treasury 
to secure a reconsideration of Major 
Richards’s case, and the withdrawal of 
their objection to his being placed on the 
ordinary half-pay of his rank ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The punish- 
ment inflicted on this officer of reduced 
half-pay was awarded spontaneously by 
the War Department. It for that 
Department to reconsider it if the punish- 
ment was excessive. The only objections 
raised by the Treasury were to Major 
Richards’s re-employment and to the 
write-off of the deficit on his accounts 
before the matter had been investigated 
by the Public Accounts Committee. 

ApwiraL FIELD: May Iask whether, 
as the Treasury have no objection to the 
restoration of Major Richards, the 
Secretary to the Treasury will use his 


1s 


influence with the Secretary of State for | 


War to induce him to assume a less war- 
like attitude towards Major Richards ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I think the 
matter may be left with every confidence 
in the hands of my right hon. Friend. 


SMOKELESS POWDER PATENTS. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, 
with a view to the introduction of a 
smokeless powder, certain private in- 
ventors were invited to send in particulars 
of their inventions to the War Depart- 
ment ; whether these were submitted to 
a committee of experts, of which Sir F. 
Abel was a» member, and were rejected ; 
whether subsequently Sir F. Abel and 
Professor Dewar took out a patent for 
cordite, the manufacture of which for 
public reasons is kept a secret ; whether, 
nevertheless, Sir F. Abel assigned the 
patent for use abroad to a foreign manu- 
facturer, and whether this was done with 
the previous consent of the War Office ; 
whether, in conjunction with Dr. Ander- 
son, now Director of Ordnance Factories, 
he patented machinery for the manu- 
facture of cordite ; whether that 
machinery is now in use at the Govern- 
ment Factory ; whether the orders for 
that machinery were given to Messrs, 
Easton, Anderson, and Co.; and what, 
at the time the order for such machinery 
was given or repeated, was the connection 
of the present Director of Ordnance 
Factories with that firm ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 


In reply to paragraphs | and 2 of the 
hon. Member's question, I have to say 
that in 1888, in the early stages of the 
inquiry regarding smokeless powder, one 
inventor was invited to submit samples. 
Several other explosives had previously 
been submitted to the Department, and 
others were sent in from time to time 
without special invitation. In 1890 
several inventors, whose explosives were 
thus before the Department, were invited 
to submit samples for competitive trial, 
with each other and with cordite and 
walthamite, for use in the *303” rifle. 
These trials were carried out by the 
Explosives Committee, of which Sir 
F. Abel was President. The results 
having been submitted to and carefully 
considered by the Military Authorities, it 
was decided by them that cordite was 


| distinetly superior to the other ex plo- 





sives, and its adoption was recommended 
to the Secretary of State. The answer 
to question 3 is that it was not sub- 
sequently to these trials of 1890 
that the Abel-Dewar patents were taken 
out. They were taken out in 1889, and 
the British and Colonial patents were 
transferred to the Secretary of State. 
It is not the case that the manufacture of 
cordite is kept a seeret. Certain firms 
who might be able to tender for its 
supply were, in fact, invited to inspect 
the at Waltham: but as the 
question whether this manufacture is or 
is not an infringement of certain previous 
patents is now the subject of a suit in 
Court, it was thought right by the 
holders of those patents, as well as by the 
War Office, that the works should be for 
the present closed to the public. In 
regard to paragraph 4, Sir F. Abel and 
Professor Dewar did take out patents 
abroad and assigned them to a foreign 
manufacturer. The previous consent of 
the War Office was not asked for, but 
the fact was reported to the Department. 
As regards the fifth paragraph, the 
answer is, Yes, in conjunction also with 
Professor Dewar. The patent was 
applied for before Dr. Anderson joined 
the Government Service. On its com- 
pletion, the patent was assigned to the 
Secretary of State, Dr. Anderson having 
been in the meantime appointed Di- 
rector General of Ordnance Factories. 
The answer to paragraph 6 is, Yes. As 
to the last paragraph also, the answer is 
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in the affirmative. Some of these orders 
were given before Dr. Anderson joined 
the Department, the machinery being 
principally of his invention, and the firm | 
having had large, and, to the War Office, | 
most satisfactory, experience in supply-_ 
ing similar machinery for the Public 
Service. Since that time about one-third 
of the machinery bas been supplied by 
Messrs. Easton and Anderson and two- 
thirds by the Royal Arsenal. Since Dr. | 
Anderson joined ‘the Service he has had | 
no connection with the firm of Easton 
and Anderson. 

Mr. HANBURY: When the right 
hon. Gentleman says that this patent 
was applied for before Dr. Anderson 
joined the Public Service, is he aware 
that it was applied for on July 22, 1889 ; 
that Dr. Anderson joined the Public | 
Service a week later, on August Ist, 
1889; and that the specifications of the | 
patent were not in till more than | 
six months later 7 | 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
I am not aware of the dates, but I may 
point out that in a case such as this the 
reason why it is desirable, when some- 
one connected with a Government De- 
partment has made an invention useful 
for the Department, that he should be 
allowed to take outa patent, is obviously 
that it its falling into other 
people’s hands. As the inventor imme- 
diately assigus the patent to the Secre- 
tary of St.te, he gets uo profit from it, 

Mr. HANBURY : I shall call atten- | 


tion to the matter on the Estimates. 





sent 


prevents 


Mr. J. EL. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) : At the date of these trans- | 
actions did the right hon, Gentleman | 


occupy his present position, and is he 


ee le for them ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 

It is a matter of common knowledge, I 
should think. These questions are con- 
nected with transaction for which I 
have no personal responsibility. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: What is the ad- 


vantage of assigning the patent to the | 


a 


Secretary of State, seeing that it has 
been ceded also to foreign manufac- 
turers 7 

Mr. HANBURY Was not the 


direct result of Dr. Silent taking 
out this patent that the manufacture of | 
the machinery was given to the private | 
firm in which Dr. Anderson was inte-| 


rested ? 
Mr. Campbell- Bannerman | 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ;: 


This is a matter of argument which 
could better be dealt with when the sub- 
| ject is brought up on the Estimates, But 
the potential reason for the making of 
this machinery being given to the firm 
referred to was that that firm had already 
been employed more largely than any 
other by the War Office for making 
similar machinery. The machinery red 
manufacturing guu-cotton at Waltham 
Abbey was made by this firm, and gives 
great satisfaction. 


THE LANARKSHIRE MAGISTRACY, 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan): 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that 49 gentlemen 
were last week appointed Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Lanark ; whe- 


| ther he would explain how it comes that 


there are on the list more than four 
Conservatives for every one who are 
supporters of the present Government ; 
and whether, considering the dissatis- 
faction arising from this state of mat- 
ters, steps will be taken to have the 
balance of Partics on the Commission of 


the Peace placed on a more equal 
footing 7 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): In answer to my _ hon, 
Friend, I beg to state that the Lord 
/Chaneellor is fully alive to the cireum- 


stances of the case, and hopes shortly to 
sign a fiat for further additions to the 
Commission. 


PUCKLECHURCH SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. COLSTON (Gloucester, Thorn- 
bury): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Eduea- 
tion if he will state what inquiry was 
held in the of  Pueklechureh, 
Gloucestershire, before ordering the 
election of a School Board ; and whether 
the voluntary schools 
had signified to the Education Depart- 
ment their intention to provide for any 
deficiency of school places which might 


case 


arise from the ciosing of one of the 
schools ? 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 


COUNCIL (Mr. Actanxp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The Department made 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
ease through Her Majesty’s Inspector, 


'who visited the locality for that purpose. 
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The managers of the national schools 
signified the intention mentioned in the 
question. A Memorial signed by 65 
residents and ratepayers, and showing a 
strong feeling in favour of the provision 
of a school by a Schoo! Board, had, 
however, been received by the Depart- 
ment; and it was, moreover, necessary to 
make immediate provision for about 120 
children who had been attending the 
British school. This immediate pro- 
vision, by means of the School Board 
taking over the British school, could 
only be supplied by action under Section 
12 (2) of the Act of 1870, which was 
intended to meet such cases, and the 
Board was accordingly formed under 
that section. 


CUSTOMS ACCOUNTS, 
Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 


I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- | 
: 'cerned, who were represented on the 


sury whether a system of warehouse 


accounts common to the Customs and | 


Inland Revenue Departments was adopted 
with the approval of the Treasury in 
1885, and whether the Treasury then 
ordered that no change should take place 
in this system without the joint approval 
of the respective Revenue Boards ; 
whether this system of book-keeping has 
worked satisfactorily in the Inland 
Revenue Department ; and whether the 
proposed alterations, involving the aboli- 
tion of warehouse ledgers and the reduc- 
tion of the checks against fraud in the 
Customs Outdoor Department, have been 
submitted to the Inland Revenue Board 
for approval ? 

Six J. T. HIBBERT: The statement 
in the first paragraph is substantially 
correct, and the system of book-keeping 
has worked satisfactorily in the Inland 
Revenue Department. The changes in 
the Customs system were made with the 
full approval ef the Treasury, and were 
notified to the Board of Inland Revenue. 
They were made ou competent advice, 
with the object not of reducing, but of 
strengthening, the checks against fraud, 


WAGES FOR GOVERNMENT LABOUR. 

Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of ‘Trade whether 
his attention has been called to a speech 
delivered on the Ist August by Mr. 
Sidney Webb, of the London County 
Council, to the men employed in the Vie- 
tualling Yard at Deptford ; whether it is 
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the fact, as alleged by Mr. Webb, that 
the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade had made a Report to the Govern- 
ment as to wages and hours of labour in 
the various Government Departments in 
London ; whether it is the fact, as 
alleged by Mr. Webb, that such Report 
showed— 

“Such a state of starvation wages in the Go- 
vernment Departments, and wide difference 
between Government rates and the current rate 
actually being paid outside, that the Govern- 
ment had not dared to publish the Report” ; 
and whether it is intended to publish 
such Report ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Report in 
question was prepared for the confiden- 
tial information of a Committee of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is purely 
statistical ; was never intended for publica- 
tion ; but was meant for the private use 
and guidance of the Departments con- 


Committee. The account of the Report 
referred to as given in the question is not 
accurate, 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman inform the 
House how this document, which he says 
was intended for private and confidential 
circulation, came into the hands of Mr. 
Sidney Webb ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have never 
heard that it ever did come into his 
hands. I should very much doubt if he 
ever had possession of it. 

*Mr. DARLING: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Mr. Sidney Webb 
in his speech used the words quoted in 
the latter part of the question—namely, 
that such Report showed 

“Such a state of starvation wages in the 
Government Departments, and wide difference 
between Government rates and the current 
rate actually being paid outside, that the 
Government had not dared to publish the 
Report "? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There was no 
letterpress in the document; it was 
purely statistical, It was not of the 
nature suggested, and was prepared for 
use at a private meeting of the Cabinet. 

Mr. DARLING : Does the right hon, 
Gentleman intend to suggest that Mr. 
Sidney Webb did not see the Report from 
which he quoted ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I made no such 
suggestion; but I should like to ask the 
hon. and learned Member—[ Cries of 
“ Order !"}]—whether he means to say 


U 
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that Mr. Sidney Webb had a copy of the | staff generally. A vacancy among the 
Report ? Superintending Inspectors is filled by the 


*Mr. DARLING: I do not know Mr. 
Webb’s means of information; I only 
saw his speech, which closed with the 
words —“ The Government have not 
dared to publish the Report.” 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Government 
never intended to publish the Report. 
It was a purely confidential document. 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE “NO” 
LOBBY. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether, with the view of facili- 
tating the entrance of Members into the 
Chamber from various rooms of the 
House in order to take part in Divisions, 
he will during the Recess take into con- 
sideration the desirability of erecting a 
covered passage from the Tea Room or 
Reading Room to the “ No” Lobby, by 
means of which much of the delay and 
inconvenience caused during the present 
Session would be avoided ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I will con- 


sider the question during the Recess. 


FACTORY INSPECTORS. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department has the 
post of Deputy Superintending Inspector 
of Factories been recently instituted ; 
and, if so, when; was the institution 
thereof notified at the time by Her 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Factories 
to the inspecting staff, according to 
previous custom in the Department ; and, 
if not, why not ; and will he explain why 
the person appointed to the new office 
was afterwards promoted to be a full 
Superintending Inspector of Factories 
over the heads of some of the Inspectors, 
senior to himself, who hold records of the 
highest character as to the zeal and 
ability with which they have performed 
the duties of their office ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : In consequence of 
the increased duties of the Department, 
it was deemed advisable last May to 
select one of the Factory Inspectors to 
act, as a temporary arrangement, for any 
of the Superintending Inspectors who 
might be absent on leave or for other 
causes ; but this was a purely temporary 
Departmental arrangement, which it was 
not considered necessary to notify to the 


Mr. Mundella 





selection of the Inspector who is con- 
sidered most suitable for the post, and 
not merely by seniority. In the recent 
appointment the same course has been 
adopted as on former occasions, and the 
selection of the particular Inspector 
involves no disparagement or want of 
appreciation of the ability or the services 
of the Inspector senior to himself. I 
may observe that the most senior of these 
gentlemen was less than a year senior 
to the Inspector who was promoted, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation whether, under 
the constitution of the University College 
of Bangor, there is any person or 
authority filling the office of Visitor; 
and whether, before the grant of £4,000 
is voted by Parliament for the support of 
the College, he will take steps to secure 
that a Visitorial Inquiry shall be held 
into the grounds for the withdrawal from 
Miss Hughes of her licence to keep a hall 
in the College ? 

Mr. ACLAND: There is no person 
or authority filling the office of Visitor 
at University College, Bangor. With 
reference to the latter part of the ques- 
tion, I can only repeat the reply given to 
a similar inquiry on the 1]4th instant 
namely, that I do not think that the faet 
that the College receives a Treasury 
grant of £4,000 provides any justification 
for the Government to undertake an 
inquiry or demand an inquiry in a 
matter which appears be one of 
internal discipline. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Is it not an 
exceptional thing for a College to have 
no Visitor ? Will the right hon, Gentle- 
man take steps to get one provided ? 

Mr. ACLAND: That raises the 
question of the Charter granted to the 
College. I have no doubt there area 
good many instances in modern times 
where no Visitor has been appointed. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman take steps to have 
one appointed in this case ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I do not think it 
necessary to provide Visitors for these 
Colleges, which are going on very well. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): The right hon. 
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Gentleman says the Colleges are going on 
well; but is that not the fact that the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Penrhyn, and 
other persons of distinction have with- 
drawn in consequence of the false posi- 
tion taken by the Senate and the Council ? 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.): Are 
there not on the same side of politics 
as the gentlemen named others of equal 
standing ready to take the places of those 
who have withdrawn ? 


Mr. ACLAND: I know nothing of 
the alleged withdrawals, but I quite 
believe that, if they have taken place, 
other gentlemen of position on the same 
side of politics will easily be found to fill 
the vacancies. 


THE CROFTERS ACT. 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Government will 
be able this Session to amend the 
Crofters’ Act in so far as to include lease- 
holders paying an auoual rental of £30 
aud under within the benefits of the 
Act ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): As already stated, 
the Government approve the object 
mentioned in the question, and are 
anxious to give it their support ; but, in 
the present state of their engagements, 
they are not able to make any further 
statement on the subject. ; 


THE CONVICT GALLAGHER. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton) : 
I beg to ask the Home Secretary a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice—whether the statement which ap- 
pears in The Star of this evening, to the 
effect that Dr. Gallagher, a prisoner in 
Portland, has been released on the ground 
of insanity, is accurate ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There is not a 
shadow of foundation for that statement. 
From reports which reach me Dr, 
Gallagher is a person in very sound 
health, and exhibits no trace of mental 
infirmity. There is no intention what- 
ever to release him, 


NEW MEMBER SWORN, 


Charles Wallwyn Radeliffe Cooke, 
esquire, for the Borough of Hereford. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
(No, 428.) 
CONSIDERATION. [NINTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 
*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, he rose to move in Clause 
3, page 2, line 23, to leave out “ legal 
tender,” in order to insert “currency.” 
The Chaneellor, of the Exchequer, at an 
earlier stage, had stated that he would 
cousider whether any safeguards as to 
currency, and, if so, what, should be 
brought forward ; and as they had since 
heard nothing from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the subject he thought he was 
justified in raising the question, so that 
the Government might have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining their views on the 
matter. No harm would happen through 


| giving the Irish Legislature powerover the 


currency if they did vot make an im- 
moderate use of paper.. But experience 
showed that every Government, at any 
rate, any needy Government always 
did resort sooner or later to an over- 
issue of paper. There was no pre- 
cedent to be found in the civilise! world 
that he knew of for a Central Authority 
delegating to a subordinate body the 
power of issuing an unlimited number of 
notes without providing security for their 
payment. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said, in reply to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of 
London (Sir J.* Lubbock), that there 
was no necessity for any such uniformity 
of currency as would come into effect if 
the Amendment were accepted, and that 
if the Irish Legislature desired to issue 
£1 notes or £2 notes he did not see why 
they should not be allowed to do so, 
Such a currency already existed in Scot- 
land, no doubt; but he thought it very 
desirable that they should do whatever 
they could to make the currency uniform. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
answer, appeared to miss the essence of 
the case. This was not a question of 
the form of the currency, but that the 
basis on whieh that currency was 
issued should be the same in the three 
parts of the United Kingdom. 
Speaking for the commercial classes, 
especially in the North of Trelan!, 
he submitted that great injury would 
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be caused to trade and commerce 
if the Irish Government were suddenly 
to contract the right of private banks to 
issue notes and to over-issue Government 
notes. If a large issue of notes took 
place in Ireland it would have a tendency 
to drive out gold, and consequently to 
cripple the purchasing power of the 
country as well as trade between the two 
countries. He denied that the Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would be humiliating 
to Ireland any more than the Govern- 
ment proposal. It merely proposed to 
carry out what was admittedly the 
object of the Government, and was not 
in any way opposed to the spirit of the 
Bill. It could not be said that the 
Amendment was opposed to the general 
principle of the Bill, which was to give 
the Irish Government control over 
purely local matters. It seemed to him 
quite as important to safeguard the 
currency as to safeguard legal tender. 
He did not suppose the Irish Legislature 
would desire to issue its own notes; but 
if the Biil passed without this Amend- 
ment, it was probable that they would 
guarantee the notes of a State bank. As 
happened in other democratic countries, 
there would be an agitation set on foot 
for the establishment of a State bank, 
supported by the guarantee of the 
Irish Government, and the tendency 
would be to give it an _ undue 
preference over the existing Irish 
banks. The way in which it would 
be done would be this—the Irish Legis- 
lature would supplement the insufficient 
reserve which they would compel the 
State bank to keep against the issue of 
notes, by their own guarantee; they would 
stop the issue of notes by other banks, or 
increase the severity of the present 
restrictions upon such issue. The Irish 
people would be perfectly ready to 
accept the State bank paper, and a large 
amount of it would get into circulation, 
there being no real reserve or protection 
to the holders of the paper, the security 
being simply the power of the Irish 
Government to tax the people. The 
establishment of such a system would 
give enormous power to a Government 
that would be stronger in eloquence than 
in finance—power in the matter of over- 
drafts awl soon, A bank seandal might 
arise, everybody would rush to the State 
bank to convert their notes into gold. 
There would be enormous pressure for 





Government of 


gold, and the State bank would get into 
Mr. Vicary Gibbs 
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difficulties. That, however, would not 
be the worst. Pressure, which the 
House of Commons would be unable to 
resist, would be brought to bear in favour 
of repealing that part of the Bill which 
restricted the Irish Government from 
dealing with matters relating to “legal 
tender,” and that not at the instance of 
the Irish Legislature, but of the holders 
of the State paper, who, obviously, would 
find themselves ruined. It was on this 
account, and because it seemed to him 
that it was a necessary and proper 
development of the proviso the Govern- 
ment had themselves introduced, that he 
ventured again to press the Amendment 
on the House. There would be, of 
course, many other inconveniences that 
would react on English trade resulting 
from interference by the Irish Govern- 
ment with the Currency Laws. How 
had the Amendment been received in 
Committee by the Irish Members ? The 
hon. Member for the County of Dublin had 
spoken at length on the subject, and had 
poured forth the vials of his wrath upon 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London and the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the manner in which 
they had argued in favour of that Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member had declared 
that the proposal was insulting to Ire- 
land. That was an unreasonable state- 
ment, seeing that the proposal was only 
made in the interests of sound commerce. 
And the hon. Member had said that the 
Irish Legislature did not require to be 
lectured by Lombard Street; that Eng- 
land had degraded the currency —though 
he had omitted to say how—and_ that 
when Ireland got Home Rule she would 
teach banking to England. That was 
what he (Mr. Vicary Gibbs) was very 
much afraid of—that Ireland would give 
us very striking illustrations of how bank- 
ing ought not to be conducted. He 
would suggest to the hon. Member the 
adoption of a little more modesty in the 
expression of his views 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Order, order ! 

*Mr. VICARY GIBBS: Why amI 
out of Order ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member is replying to a speech made in 
Committee. 

*Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, he did 
not know that that course was out of 
Order, and he, therefore, apologised for 
what he had said. He would only ex- 
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press a hope that the Government would 
recognise that the Amendment was not 
brought forward vexatiously, or with the 
idea of obstruction, but in the desire that 
the Government would see their way to 
carry out that which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer led the Committee to 
believe they might hope to see carried 
out, and so remove a serious source of 
danger if the Bill became law in the 
form in which it now stood. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
23, to leave out the words “ legal tender,” 
in order to insert the word “ currency.” 
—(Mr. Vieary Gibbs.) 

Question proposed, “* That the words 
‘legal tender’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): As the hon. Mem- 
ber has pointed out, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that he would not 
lose sight of this question, but would 
endeavour to make sure that the enact- 
ment in the Bill was a sound one. Well, 
the result of the consideration of this 
subject promised by my right hon, Friend 
is that the Government think it quite 
right that there should be uniformity of 
tender and uniformity of coinage in the 
three countries; and to that proposition, 
as I understand, the Irish Representatives 
have given their cordial assent. But 
outside the question of coinage and legal 
tender there is the question of voluntary 
currency; and that voluntary currency 
exists in this country, in Seotland, and 
in Ireland under the authority of the 
State, but, though under the authority of 
the State, having no special virtue. 
There is no special wisdom in our legis- 
lation about the notes of private banks 
in any of the three countries; it is the 
result of accident and of the facet that 
great difficulties have been 
attend the removal of the system, which 


isa very indifferent system and has no | 
particular recommendation at all, while | 


it deprives the State, in point of fact, of 
a most legitimate Revenue to which it is 
entitled from the profit of this cireulation. 
I myself, when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, made a very earnest effort to try 
and amend that state of things; but on 
the Third Reading of my Bill I failed in 
the effort. That was about 30 years ago, 
and nobody since has thought fit to 
attempt the same invidious office. The 
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Irish Legislature may have a great deal 
more youthful vigour for this practival 
purpose than we have, and it is possible 
they may do good, and, without injustice 
to anybody, may secure a perfectly honest 
and unexceptionable Revenue from the 
voluntary currency in Ireland, though 
we have failed, or almost failed,-to do it; 
and our legislation on the whole matter, 
though good in certain points—notably 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844—yet has 
not been developed, and has never been 


anything but a bungling business. I 
hope the Irish may manage these 


matters better than we have done—they 
‘cannot very well manage them worse. 
But, Sir, to take this matter out of Irish 
hands, in my opinion, would be most un- 
just ; whether they manage it well or ill 
is a matter for the Irish to consider. 
They should be allowed to exercise their 
own discretion; and when they come 
to be invested with the power of 
domestic government, whatever may be 
the course taken by Ulster Members and 
anti-Nationalists, I believe they will 
stand up firmly for their prerogatives, 
and will endeavour to make honest gains 
at the expense of nobody, under sound 
principles of commercial law—of course, 
without invading the provisions of the 
Statute in respect of coinage and legal 
tender. The Government, therefore, are 
at issue with the hon. Member on this 
subject, and must adhere to the Bill. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): Althongh I believe 
it is not so absolutely out of Order on 
the Report stage to refer to speeches 
}made in Committee as the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board appears to suppose, I 
|do not myself propose to allude to the 
Debate which took place on a previous 
oceasion, except to refer, as the right 
hon. Gentleman did himself, to the 
i declaration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on the force of which the 
Amendment was withdrawn. I regret 
that the Government have not seen their 
way to meet the views of the Opposition 


|in any degree. What we put forward 
ie this—that the powers which this 


| Bill gives of issuing ineonvertible cur- 
| reney ought not to be given, at all 





events 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
convertible currency. 


Not 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; inconvertible | 
currency. | 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Incon- 
vertible currency means an lnstwemses | 
that cannot be converted, but is made so | 
by the law. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not know 
whether hon, and right hon, Gentlemen | 
have thought out the foree of that defini- 
tion; but I think it will be admitted 
that generally speaking among financiers, | 
in common parlance, the idea of incon- | 
vertible currency is a currency that can- | 
not be converted into gold or silver | 
when desired. However, the right hon. 
Gentleman objects to my words, and I 
will, therefore, put the matter into the 
plainest possible language. Under this 
Bill, the Irish Government will have the 
power of issuing any number of bank 
notes without holding any reserve of gold 
or silver for it. The right is to be given 
to this Government to issue paper money 
without its being represented by specie. 
I think that is a power which it is 
dangerous to give, not to Irishmen alone 
—for I do not suspect them in this 
case—but a Government which is likely 
to be in financial difficulties. [‘ Oh!” ] 
HIlon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
say “Oh!” but I thought that was their 
view. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) : You argue 
the other way. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think it very 
likely that the Irish Government may 
get into financial difficulties, and that we 
shall not get from them what we ought 
to get. The Irish Government might 
find itself in difficulties, and it is 
suggested that provisions should be in- 
serted in the Bill which would remove 
the greatest part of the danger which 
we foresee. My right hon. Friend is 
opposed to the proposal not only from 
an English or an Irish point of view, 
but because he has an old quarrel 
with the issues of £1 notes in Scotland, 
and a still greater quarrel with the 
issues of private banks in this country. 
These banks defeated my right hon. 
Frieud—I regret they did defeat him— 
a good many years ago, and he has since 
some prejudice against the existing 
banking system. But I think it will be 
a surprise to the public to hear from my 
right hon. Friend that we have a bad 
banking system, and that he looks to the 
representatives of the tenant farmers of | 
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Ireland as more likely to establish a 
sound system of currency than the Im. 
perial Parliament with all its great tra- 
ditions, and under his own guidance. I 
cannot bear to hear my right hon. Friend 


‘always attacking his own reputation, 


because if the English banking system is 
bad why is it that we are not in a better 
position, considering that my right hon, 
Friend, apart from the question of private 
issues, has had universal power during 
the last 50 years ? No doubt during the 
last few years my right hon. Friend has 
been very much occupied with other 
matters; but he has had greater op- 
portunities than any other man in the 
House to carry out improvements in the 
banking system. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
our banking system is admirable. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : But my right hon, 
Friend used the very words that we might, 
perhaps, take lessons in banking from 
the Irish Legislature. That is an attack, 
not only on the Parliament, which he 
now frequently indulges in, but an attack 
on my right hon, Friend’s own past. 
But there is another consideration, 
What is to be the position of this country 
and of Scotland if Members from Ireland 
are to vote upon the English and Scotch 
currency system, while English and 
Scotch Members will not have power to 
interfere with the Irish currency at all ? 
This might be done. In England and 
Scotland we may sustain the present 
system by the help of the votes of the 
Irish Members, while that very same 
system might be abolished in Ireland by 
the influence of the very same gentle- 
men ; for while my right hon. Friend is 
anxious to give the Irish Members an 
entirely free hand to deal with the eur- 
rency and banking system in Ireland, he 
will allow 83 of them to come over here, 
and perhaps affect by their votes the 
position of the Bank of England with 
which they would not be connected in 
any way. I can understand that each 
country should have power to deal with 
its own currency ; but that Ireland only 
should be allowed to deal with its own 
currency, and that England and Scot- 
land should be placed in a disadvan- 
tageous position in respect of theirs as 
compared with Ireland, is a thing I can- 
not understand, If this Bill should not 
pass, and Her Majesty’s Government 
should introduce another, I hope they 
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will consider how the question of the | jects. 
currency may be dealt with in a manner power to determine what was legal 


less open to objection. 

*Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, he wished 
to have the ruling of Mr. Speaker on a 
point of Order. It was whether he was 
in Order in referring, as he had done a 
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limited power of making silver money 


while ago, to a speech made in Committee | 


on the same question ? 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tug LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 


Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.) had ob- | 


jected to the hon. Member's remarks as 

being out of Order, and for the guidance 

of their future discussions he desired to 

have a ruling of Mr. Speaker on the 
int. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The practice is not 
to refer to previous Debates on other 
subjects in the same Session ; but it is in 
Order to refer to previous Debates on the 
subject. It is a question of degree. The 
hon. Member referred in detail to a speech 
at great length, and in doing so he was 
searcely within the rule of Order. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My reason 
for calling ** Order” was that the hon. 
Member was replying to a speech 
delivered in Committee, item by item and 
argument by argument, and I submitted 
that that was not in Order. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, that he had not taken part in the 
discussion of this point in Committee, not 
because he had had no sympathy with the 
Amendment, but because he had looked 
forward with hope to the exclusion of the 
Irish Members from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment under Home Rule; and, under these 
circumstances, he had felt some difficulty 
in asserting that the Irish Legislature 
should not have the power of dealing 
with the currency in their own country, 
But, the proposal to exclude the Irish 
Members having been defeated, they were 
now to proceed on the basis that the Irish 
Members were to remain in the House ; 
and, that being the case, the point was 
whether the question of currency in Ire- 
land should be referred to the Imperial 
Parliament, of which the Irish Members 
were to form a part, or to the Irish 
Legislature alone. With respect to the 
Motion he felt some difficulty, Thehon. 
Member proposed to omit “ legal tender” 
in order to insert “ currency.” 


thought it difficult to exclude legal 
tender, although there was no difficulty in | 
including currency in the excluded sub- 
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The Irish Legislature might have 


tender without having any power to deal 
with currency. They might have an un- 
legal tender; but he doubted whether his 
right hon, Friend the Member for St. 
George’s (Mr. Goschen) would think 
that that was a reasonable power to give 
to the Irish Legislature. Let legal tender 
remain, and then the question arose whe- 
ther currency should be added to the sub- 
jects with which the Irish Legislature 
was not to deal ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I look upon the 
word “currency” as including “legal 
tender.” It will include any notes that 
would be legal tender. 

Mr. COURTNEY said that, in bis 
opinion, currency did not include legal 
tender. But the question raised by the 
Amendment was whether the Irish Legis- 
lature should have the power of regu- 
lating the currency. The Prime Minister 


| based his opposition to the Amendment 


on two grounds: first, the difficulty of 
making the currency of the three por- 


‘tions of the United Kingdom uniform ; 


| quence 


| internal 


| 


He | 


and, secondly, his own difficulty in com- 
pleting Sir R. Peel’s Act when he was 
defeated on the Bill he laid before 
Parliament in 1867. But the fact that 
they had not been able to make the 
currency of the three portions of the 
United Kingdom uniform was no reason 
why they should not press on to that 
end. Up to the period of the Civil War 
in America the note issues were regu- 
lated by each State, the laws varying 
from State to State; and the conse- 
was that a very considerable 
amount of confusion was produced in the 
trade and commerce of the 
American Union. It was the war legis- 
lation which provided national banks 


,and greenbacks, and the national banks 


did then, for the first time, create a uni- 
form system of currency throughout the 
American Union. Why should not we 
strive to make the law of the United 
Kingdom the same in all its parts with 
respect to the issue of notes? The 
Prime Minister referred in severe terms 
to the opposition that the bankers who 
had privileged issues brought to bear 
against the Bill of 1867. The right 
hon. Gentleman could never forgive 
those unfortunate bankers for having 
rallied their forces so strongly as to 
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defeat that Bill. But he must know} over again the right hon. Gentleman aad 
that the position or attitude of private | told them that the object of the Bill was 
bankers, joint-stock bankers in England | to give Ireland the control of matters 
having privileged issues, was very dif- | entirely affecting her domestic affairs, and 
ferent now from what it was in 1867— | to reserve to the Imperial Parliament all 
that a large number of such bankers had | subjects affecting International relations, 


abandoned their privileges, and that it 


| He could conceive no question—and he 


would be a comparatively easy matter | had some little experience in International 
now to take steps which should alto- | Exchanges—which could more affect the 
gether get rid of the private privileges | International relations of a country than 


with respect to issue which were still 
enjoyed by the surviving bankers, and to 
establish, as far as England was con- 
cerned, a really State-regulated currency. 
He thought it might be possible, more- 
over, to bring Ireland and Scotland into 
the same system. What he conceived to be 
the real danger which would arise in 
Treland in regard to this matter if the Bill 
became law in its present form was that 
probably something would be done in 
imitation of the national bank system in 
the United States, leading, perhaps, to a 
depreciated currency, which would operate 


very much to the injury of Ireland and | 


the disorganisation of her trade with 
Great Britain. He did not see why the 
Irish Members should object to work 
with other Members in an effort to obtain 
a uniform law for the whole of the United 
Kingdom as to the issue of notes. The 
difficulties in the way of getting uniform 
legislation on this subject from the 
Imperial Parliament affecting all parts of 
the United Kingdom were not, in his 


judgment, so serious now as they had | 


been, and he thought it might be obtained 
in a reasonable time, and in a manner 
which would be satisfactory to each part 
of the United Kingdom. It was 
certainly inadvisable that there should be 
@ separate system of currency in different 
parts of the United Kingdom. He would 
support the Amendment if it were 
altered to include legal tender. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
would not have the boldness of venturing 
to decide whether curreney included legal 
tender or not ; but they were desirous of 
depriving the Irish Legislature of the 
power of dealing with currency as 
well as legal tender, and he had the 
authority of the hon. Member for 
St. Albans (Mr. Vicary Gibbs) for 
saying that he would prefer to vary his 
Amendment so as simply toadd the word 
“eurrency ” to the words “ legal tender.” 
He had heard the speech of the Prime 
Minister with great surprise. Over and 


Mr, Courtney 


‘its currency. For his own part, he would 
| prefer to withhold both legal tender and 
| currency from the Irish Legislature ; but 
if he had to make a choice he would give 
the Irish Parliament power to control 
legal tender, and certainly reserve to the 
Imperial Parliament, in the interest of 
Ireland itself, absolute, complete, un- 
fettered control of the currency. The 
currency included paper money, and he 
ventured to say that no greater disaster 
could overtake a country than a depre- 
ciated paper currency. It was perfectly 
certain that if, no matter for what reason, 
| there was to be an inflated and depre- 
| ciated currency in Ireland, every farthing 
of gold or silver or other metal available 
for the currency would automatically 
and irresistibly leave the country, and 
this would possibly lead to a state of 
things from which Ireland would suffer 
terribly. It was, therefore, in the in- 
terest of Ireland that he urged the 
acceptance of the Amendment. 

*Mr R. B. MARTIN (Wor- 
eester, Droitwich), who was most im- 
perfectly heard, was understood to say 
that the danger would be in regard to 
the concessions to banks all over the 
country for note issue, a system which, 
to a large extent, they had got rid of in 
England. Note issue by private banks 
was a very useful form of currency, 
but one that was dangerous for new 
Governments and opposed to the pre- 
sent doctrines of political economy. He 
thought there would be a great temp- 
tation to raise money by making conces- 
sions to banks for power to issue notes— 
a temptation that was not altogether for 
the good of a country. It was, pro- 
jbably, not generally known that in 
| Scotland and Ireland there was no legal 
| tender but the English sovereign. The 
/£1 notes, which were so convenient in 
} form and amount, and some of them so 
‘objectionable in personal appearance, 
were not a legal tender; and though 
universally accepted by the country as 


| 
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being as good as a sovereign, they had 
had experience in Scotland that that was 
not always the case, and when there was 
some doubt and difficulty about accepting 
the notes of Seotch banks as sufficient. 
In Ireland it would be most inconvenient 
to the trade, and a source of great 
anxiety, if there was power granted to 
issue bank notes in one part of Ireland 
and power refused to issue them in 
another portion. He, therefore, hoped 
the Government would accept the Amend- 
ment, and not allow these difficulties to 
be introduced into Ireland. He hoped 
that the Government would include cur- 
rency as well as legal tender in the ex- 
emption, leaving both of those matters 
to be treated by the Imperial Parliament, 
and not by any local Government set up 
either in Ireland, Wales, or Scotland. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) has startled 
us all by suggesting the doubt whether 
this Amendment carries out the mean- 
ing it had in the minds of my hon. Friend 
who moved it, and us who intend to 
support it. My right hon. Friend seems 
to think a ease might arise in which it 
would be possible for the Irish Govern- 
ment to deal with legal tender 
without dealing with currency, and 
the particular case he put forward 
was—could they not consider their 
currency a legal tender for all parts? I 
am advised that that would be a case of 
dealing with the currency ; that in reality 
the words proposed by my hon, Friend 
not only carries out the meaning he 
wishes, but preserves the old meaning 
the Government desire to give to the 
Bill. LI admit this is a question chiefly 
for lawyers, and that no general agree- 
ment of interpretation can, therefore, be 
accepted ; but I hope that my right hon, 
Friend will not abstain from supporting 
this Amendment on the very doubtful 
ground he has taken, because, by the 
Rules of the House, I believe it would 
not be possible to substitute the new 
forms he suggests, and which, Iam ready 
to admit, more satisfactorily carry out the 
object in view. Well, Sir, I leave that 
which is the question affecting the limi- 
tation of the Amendment, and come, in 
the few words I mean to make, to the 
line taken by the Government on this 
question ; and I cannot help having a 
dark suspicion that the pledge or the 
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undertaking given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was, perhaps, net very 
seriously considered between the day on 
which he gave it and the day on 
which it is to be redeemed. I do not 
greatly blame the Government, for I 
admit that occasionally I am brought 
face to face with some hasty observations 
of my own on previous stages of the 
Bill, and I do not wish to unfairly 
criticise or make any observations 
approaching bad faith as to the line they 
have taken; but I am forced to believe 
they have not very carefully considered 
this question, because, from the whole 
speech of the Prime Minister, it is per- 
fectly evident, not that he did not see we 
had a legitimate object in view, but 
thought this Amendment, if carried, 
would produce certain advantages of 
which he did not approve. He laid it 
down the Irish Government should be 
allowed to deal with the question of 
note issue from private bauks—if you 
varried this Amendment it would prevent 
them. I will not argue the question 
whether the Irish Government ought to 
have that power; but I think it is 
arguable whether they should have that 
power; and if the Government had 
devoted much time and attention to this 
question, they could have found a method 
that would have left the Irish Govern- 
ment power to deal with this question of 
private note issue in Ireland and pre- 
vented them making that unlimited issue 
which, if not a legal tender, would be a 
customary tender, and which is the main 
danger we have to anticipate. So far as 
I recollect the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the heal of the Govern- 
ment, he did not touch on the danger of 
this unlimited or excessive note issue ; 
yet does not the whole history of the 
world, and the history of Ireland in 
particular, show that is a danger from 
which they may not have immunity ? 
The right hon. Gentleman is fond of 
crediting the Irish people with special 
capacities for government 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
great capacity for self-government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then with 
great capacity. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I merely 
protested against placing them on a 
level lower than that of human beings. 


An hon. Memper: Hottentots. 





With 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hottentots 


are human beings, but I am not aware | help us in our difficulties. 
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| great wealth behind you, must come and 
We acted for 


what the lower order of animals have to | the best, but they have not come up to 


do with note issues or bank currency. I | 
may be permitted to say that I do not, 


think that what we know of Irish history 
indicates that they have exceptional apti- 
tudes in the direction of commerce 
or trade. Their great gifts—and they 
have great gifts—lie in a less prosaic 
direction; and when the Assembly 
of this almost purely 
country has to deal with these ques- 
tions of currency and tender, I do not 
see any reason for anticipating they will 


agricultural | 


show greater wisdom than has been | 


shown by their forefathers. Then let it 
be admitted, as it must be admitted, 
that if this Bill passes as it stands, it 
will be in the power of the Irish Govern- 
ment to make their note issue a cus- 


tomary issue, an issue which the habits | 


and traditions of the people will make 
them readily accept as money, and make 
that either absolutely inconvertible or, 
it may be, far in excess of any metallic 
basis which may rest as the foundation 
of the note issue. If they did this Ireland 
would suffer from all the evils necessarily 
incident on convertible currency. So 
far as the great commercial interests of 
Belfast and Dublin require protection— 
so far as this country is coucerned—if 
there was not an excessive currency, it 
would produce nothing but local injury, 
and they might be allowed to work out 
their own salvation in these matters, and 
go through a little experience of the 
local views of this question. But it 
would not be a local injury ; an injury of 
this kind must spread to Great Britain, and 
would not only spread to Great Britain 
in the form of an interference with the 
trade between the two Islands, but 
probably would come before us in a far 
more concrete and dangerous form ; and 
I certainly anticipate that now you have 
brought the Irish 80 Members into Par- 
liament, if they find themselves in 
their own country face to face with the 
probable consequences of their own im- 
prudence in these matters, they will come 
to us for relief. They will point out 
with perfeet truth that it is not to the 
interests of the United Kingdom that one 
of its members should be insolvent; that 


it was an injury not to Ireland merely, | 


but to Scotland and England, and they 
would say to you—*“ You, with your 


our anticipations, and we ask you to 
relieve us.” You would have to relieve 
them, and the result, therefore, of leaving 
to the Irish Legislature an unlimited 
power of dealing with a customary 
note issue—a power they would have 
'a temptation to abuse—would be, in 
the long run, to inflict an injury not 
confined to Ireland alone, or to the com- 
mercial interests of England and Scot- 
land, in so far as they are dependent on 
Ireland. The evil we should have to 
deal with within these walls, and it would 
touch the pockets of every taxpayer in 
Great Britain. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 187 ; 
Noes 145.—(Division List, No. 270.) 
*Mr. VICARY GIBBS 


following Amendment :— 


moved the 


“Clause 3, page 2, line 23, after ‘legal 
tender’ insert ‘ bills of exchange.’ ” 
The hon. Member said that, although 
this Amendment was perhaps not so im- 
portant as that upon which the House 
had just divided, yet he was convinced 
that if it were not adopted serious incon- 
venience to, and restrictions on, trade 
might follow. Bills of exchange at the 
present moment were governed by the 
Act of 1882, which codified the law 
and made it uniform throughout the 
Three Kingdoms ; and it appeared to him, 
if this Amendment were not accepted, it 
would be in the power of the Irish Go- 
vernment to take a retrograde step against 
the interests of the general trade of the 
Three Kingdoms by making alterations 
in the law relating to bills of exchange, 
and so destroying the uniformity which 
they had been at so much pains to obtain, 
which had done so much to stop 
litigation on that complicated subject, 
and given so much satisfaction to the 
commercial classes. The Prime Minister 
said it was necessary that uniformity of 
Commercial Law should prevail through- 
out these Islands. If they had a separate 
Parliament for Ireland he (Mr. Gibbs) 
was sure it would not prevail, but, at the 
same time, he considered it their duty to 
make it prevail where it was at all pos- 
sible to do so. When the attention of 
the Prime Minister was called to the 
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remarks to which he had referred, the 
right hon. Gentleman implied that 
these bills related to internal trade, 
and that what he had _ said _ haa 
nothing to do with internal trade. But 


that was in contradiction to the remarks 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
when certain inconveniences were pressed 
upon him that might result from altera- 
tions of the law in Ireland, pointed out 
that the Irish Government were prohi- 
bited from dealing with any matters of 
trade outside Ireland, so that this probi- 
bition would apply to exchange of bills 
if they were matters of trade outside 
Ireland, as he (Mr. Gibbs) believed they 
were. They might be, as the Prime 
Minister had implied, matters of 
internal trade, but they were not purely 
matters of internal trade. What would 
be the position, if this Bill became law, 
of the holders of bills of exchange, whe- 
ther drawn in Ireland on England or in 
England on Ireland? They had two 
classes of bills—English and foreign bills. 
They knew perfectly well when they 
were holders of either one or the other 
what their position and rights were. 
Bills after they were drawn and accepted 
were discounted and re-discounted, en- 
dorsed and re-endorsed, and they formed 
one of the principal features in modern 
commerce. What he wanted to know 
was, whether the Government had 
thought this matter out, and considered 
what inconveniences and disadvantages 
might arise if the Irish Government were 
to be allowed to deal with the laws as 
to bills of exchange as separate from the 
laws of the United Kingdom on the 
subject ? Take the case of a bill drawn 
in Cork on London. ‘The Irish drawer 
drew on an English acceptor aud dis- 
counted the bill. The discounter now 
took into consideration not merely the 
credit of the English acceptor, who was 
the first person he could go against to 
recover the money expended in discount- 
ing the bill, but also the credit of the 
Irish drawer, whom he knew he could 
afterwards go against if the acceptor 
failed. But what would be the position 
suppose the Irish Government passed 
some law which had the effect of making 
it easier for the Irish drawer to eseape 
his ultimate liability under the bill ? 
Suppose they were to say that something 
should constitute /aches in the action of the 
holder of a bill in endeavouring to recover 
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from the acceptor, and that something 
should release the drawer which did not 
release him now, the effect of that would 
be to make Irish bills drawn in Ireland 
ou England of a different character 
from an ordinary inland bill; they would 
thus be less acceptable to the discounting 
houses, and consequently tend to restrict 
trade between England and Ireland, and 


would injure, pro tanto, the two 
countries. Take, again,a bill which was 


drawn in London on Dublin. The drawer 
drew on the man in Dublin, and then 
discounted the bill. When the time 
came for the due date of the bill, the 
holder sent the bill to Dublin in order 
to collect the money. Supposing that 
the money was not paid ; that some Irish 
law was passed, and that under this law 
the holder, in the process of endeavour- 
ing to recover against the drawer, 
failed to do something, or did a thing 
which he should not do, and which again 
constituted laches according to the view 
of the Irish law on the subject. The 
effect of that would be to release all the 
solvent endorsers of the bill, and let them 
go free. If the Irish Parliameut had a 
right to alter the law of bills of exchange, 
they might make such alterations as 
would put these bills of exchange in a 
different position from ordinary English 
bills, and thus constitute a third class of 
bills which City men would have to con- 
sider and learn all about. He could not 
see why the Government should not 
accept this Amendment. When the 
matter was discussed in Committee this 
subject of bills of exchange was coupled 
with the question of Irish banks, which 
were both put in one Ameudment so as 
to save time. It appeared to him that 
there was an infinitely stronger case for 
depriving the Irish Legislature of the 
right of interfering with the law ou bills 
of exchange than of depriving them of 
the right of legislation with regard to 
banks. It would be a great disadvantage 
to the commercial classes in England if 
an Irish Parliament were to be allowed 
to legislate separately on this matter. 
The Government might say that if the 
Irish Parliament altered the law, those 
who were interested in the matter should 
make themselves acquainted with the 
alteration. It was quite enough for them 


to be expected to know their own law, 
without being compelled to follow any 
operations of the law in Ireland connected 
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with bills of exchange. When speaking 
on this subject in Committee the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said the excep- 
tion of trade was an exception from the 
powers of the Irish Legislature which 
would be operative upon both classes of 
bills; and if the matter were connected 
with trade, as that was excepted, it would 
prevent it being acted upou by the Irish 
Legislature. Such being the case, he 
could not conceive any reason for the 
Government declining to accept the 
Amendment, which was certainly not in 
any way injurious or insulting to the 
people of Ireland. There was a much 
stronger reason now for its acceptance 
than there was when it was originally 
introduced, for since thena radical altera- 
tion had been made in the Bill. It had 
been decided that they were to retain the 
Irish Members in that House. These 
Irish Members would be able to express 
their opinions on the matter, point out 
any alterations in the law which would 
be of advantage to the people of Ireland, 
and their representations would have due 
weight in that House. He hoped, there- 
fore, the Government would re-consider 
their position in the matter. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 23, after the words “ legal 
tender,” to insert the words “ bills of exchange.” 
—(Vr. Vicary Gibbs.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘bills of exchange’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I regret 
that the hon. Gentleman has found him- 
self compelled by a sense of duty to raise 
anew this question, which was fully 
debated in Committee, notwithstanding 
the recommendation from the Chair that 
questions disposed of in Committee 
should not be revived unless in the case 
of principal points. I hardly suppose 
this will be said to be a principal point, 
and I am very sorry a recommendation 
from the Chair, in other circumstances 
so powerful, appears to be of very small 
value when it tends to expedite, or at 
least to relieve from the snail’s paee— 
which appears to be the intended law of 
proceeding—the progress of the Bill. 
However, Sir, I will say a word or two 
in answer to the hon. Member. I think 
he has urged no argument whatever 
which ought to induce the Government 
to alter the Bill. His argument with 
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reference to the unlimited vote of the 
Irish Members would, if admitted, be an 
argument for withdrawing one by one all 
the powers conferred on the Irish Legis- 
lature by the Bill. The Bill has already 
been affirmed in principle, and Amend- 
ments like this seem intended to destroy 
it in detail. As to bills of exchange 
they are really a portion of internal 
trade. The first aspect of a bill of 
exchange is that of an instrument 
intended to facilitate internal commerce; 
and although the use of bills of exchange 
in foreign matters has become most 
important, and for all I know possibly 
predominating, yet that was not their 
orginal purpose. As regards inland bills 
of exchange, they are matters wholly, 
absolutely, and purely Irish; yet the 
hon. Gentleman seeks by his Amendment 
to take them out of the hands of the 
Irish Legislature. We have assented to 
withhold from the Irish Legislature the 
management of matters connected with 
foreign trade, but we cannot assent to 
the management of internal trade being 
withheld. To show how a question of 
this kind allies itself with the general 
question of self-government, I may 
point out that a few years ago we 
found it expedient in this House to intro- 
duce in our laws a system of what were 
called Bank Holidays, and they rest 
upon this legal basis : that bills of exenange 
presentable on days that are Bank Holi- 
days are not to be paid on those days, but 
on the day following. Suppose that in Ire- 
land the Irish Legislature were disposed to 
make any law of its own relating to 
Bank Holidays—and that, I presume, will 
not be considered a very startling or 
revolutionary proceeding—they would not 
be able, if this proposal were adopted, 
to make those laws. Under the Amend- 
ment they would not have the 
power to provide that bills . payable 
on those holidays should stand over till 
the following day. The Amendment 
constitutes a pure and gratuitous in- 
novation on the idea of self-government 
which the Government intend to apply 
to Ireland, and which the House, by re- 
peated votes on questions of principle, 
intends to apply to Ireland. With re- 
gard to foreign bills, the whole argument 
of the hon. Gentleman proceeded upon 
the invidious—to use no stronger term— 
suggestion that the Irish Legislature 
would exercise its ingenuity to devise 
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means to enable debtors to evade 
meeting their obligations, and upon that 
Christianlike supposition the hon. Mem- 
ber draws the inference that great incon- 
venience would arise to creditors of 
Irishmen who had the misfortune to live 
under a swindling Legislature. My 
point is that the hon. Gentleman has no 
right to impute anything of the kind to 
the Irish people. In my opinion the 
Jrish, taken upon the whole, have been 
singularly remarkable for their willing- 
ness to meet their pecuniary obligations 
and for the sacrifices they have under- 
gone in order to do so. I do not think 
there is any other country equal to Ire- 
land in that respect. But putting that 
imputation aside, the same difficulties to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers are to 
be met with in the case of bills payable 
in France and other foreigu countries. 
The hon. Gentleman said it was hard 
enough to know the law of his own 
country ; but does he not require to know 
the laws of France, Holland, Germany, 
and other foreign countries and the law 
of every colony ? I do not believe the 
hon. Gentleman has lost an hour's sleep 
in his life through any difficulty arising 
out of a want of knowledge on that point. 
The truth is, that it is the strong desire 
of every State on the face of the earth 
which pretends to civilised methods to 
forward and promote the use of these 
bills, and all have tried to construct a 
system under which their bills should 
work and run throughout the world. Why 
should Ireland be made an exception ? 
Why should it be supposed that Ireland 
should endeavour to put a stop to a 
system which gives easy currency to 
bills of exchange ? Notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of systems, no practical 
inconvenience exists or has ever been ex- 
perienced since the Lombards invented 
their splendid system. The Government 
cannot accept the Amendment of the 
hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I regret that my right 
hon. Friend should, whenever a speech is 
made on this side of the House— 
especially if it is a speech of some detail 
going fairly and frankly into the whole 
matter—endeavour to create a prejudice 
against that speech by such observations 
as he is continually making, trying to 
arouse Irish feeling against what is said 
on this side of the House. Was it neces- 
sary in a case of this kind, dealing with 
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so dry a subject as bills of exchange, 
that my right hon. Friend should endea- 
vour to exaggerate and put into the 
mouth of my hon. Friend behind me 
charges against the Irish people or the 
Irish Legislature which he never made, 
and which he never thought of making ? 
My right hon. Friend has got the idea on 
the brain that in everything we say we 
are running down Ireland, and there is 
not a single point he can treat except 
from that view. And here, again, I will 
join with him if he wishes in commend- 
ing the desire of the Irish people to pay 
their debts. But why dwell upon this as 
in contrast to Great Britain? It is as if 
the right hon. Gentleman had become so 
absolutely not the Prime Minister of 
England, but the advocate of the Irish 
people, that he can see nothing good in 
the English Parliament, nothing but 
what is offensive in the speeches of hon, 
Members on this side of the House, and 
nothing here which would afford a fair 
precedent for the Government which he 
proposes to establish in Ireland. I really 
regret that my right hon. Friend should 
have thought it necessary on this oceasion 
to endeavour to create that feeling which, 
I am sure, most of us are not anxious to 
import into this discussion. Then my 
right hon. Friend censured my hon, 
Friend behind me, and alluded to obser- 
vations from the Chair that it was un- 
desirable that the same matters should 
be repeated again on Report which had 
been dealt with in Committee. I think 
that the number of Amendments on 
Clause 3, compared with the Amend- 
ments in Committee, will show my right 
hon. Friend that there are comparatively 
few matters that have been urged again. 
To-day we have urged two matters over 
again—namely, the questions of curreney 
and bills of exchange. And why ? 
Because in the case of currency the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
us some hope of amendment—not very 
definite, but which justified us in raising 
this point again, and I do not think we 
have dealt with it at great length. I 
will tell the Prime Minister why we 
have urged this point as to bills of ex- 
change. We thought on the last occa- 
sion that we had almost converted the 
Government, and we thought that one 
little push more might really bring the 
Prime Minister to accept the Amend- 
ment. I believe there are many of his 
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hon. Friends behind him who would be 
glad if he would accept this particular 
Amendment, and I know there are few 
points on which I should like to pit 
myself in argument against my right hon. 
Friend, but I do say this: Before any 
trading constituency—not in the City of 
London, but any trading or commercial 
constituency in England or Ireland—I 
will argue that it is desirable to keep 
this subject of bills of exchange to the 
Imperial Parliament, and my right hon, 
Friend would not be able to convince his 
audience to the contrary. My right hon. 
Friend says this is an Amendment in a 
concerted movement. Surely my right 
hon. Friend will see that this is an 
Amendment which does not touch 
Ireland alone, but touches the relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 
My right hon. Friend has himself ad- 
mitted that the question raised by the 
Amendment touches the relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. He has told 
us that there are certain questions which 
should be either given or taken. We 
must either include such matters in the 
Bill or leave them as matters to be dealt 
with between the two countries. We 
say that it would be more convenient for 
all parties that legislation on the subject 
of bills of exchange should be left in 
the hands of the Imperial Parliament. 
By dealing with the question in this 
manner, I think it will be seen that no 
right of Ireland would be affected in the 
least. Surely the supporters of the 
right hon. Gentleman will see that it is 
desirable to have some general law in 
regard to bills of exchange. ‘They must 
be aware of the tendency of all com- 
mercial countries to come to an arrange- 
ment, and to secure International agree- 
ment upon these topics. It is unfortunate 
that the system should be different in parts 
of Europe and America; but the whole 
tendency, as I say, has been for the 
codification of the law of bills of ex- 
change. Simplicity in these transactions 
is a matter to which all traders attach 
the greatest possible importance ; and I 
vannot help thinking that if my right 
hon. Friend were not so wedded to the 
idea that any change in the Bill might 
be derogatory to Ireland, he would see 
that, in the general interest of trade, 
this is a matter which ought properly to 
be confided to the Imperial Parliament. I 
do not argue the point from the idea that 
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the Irish Legislature would do wrong 
in the matter ; but, looking to the com- 
mercial transactions between the two 
countries, and to the general tendency to 
consolidate the law, I believe it is better 
that the Amendment should be adopted. 
If it is insulting to a country not to have 
the right to legislate on this subject, if 
this Bill should pass into law, England 
and Scotland will be in that position, for 
English and Scotch votes will be over- ’ 
ruled by the Irish. I do not, however, 
put it on that ground, but on general 
grounds. I say this isa case in which the 
Government might yield. I know for a 
fact that there are certain traders, sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government, 
holding the same general views as 
right hon. Gentlemen who, in matters 
of this kind, deeply regret that there 
should be any possibility of difference 
upon this class of legislation. There is, 
I repeat, nothing insulting to Ireland in 
the Amendment which bas been moved, 
and I say with what I believe to be the 
greatest truth and conviction that I 
think it is desirable to have the most 
uniform legislation for the three countries 
that circumstances will permit. 

*Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) said, there 
was one matter that he would like to 
point out to the Government which he 
thought, if it oceurred—he did not say 
that it would, but if it did—would cause 
very great confusion. They had a three 
days’ grace in the payment of bills of 
exchange. That was no doubt an 
absurdity and an anomaly which every 
thoughtful business man deplored. What 
he wanted to point out was that when 
the Irish Legislature was established— 
and he spoke with a knowledge of the 
business capacity and ability of Irishmen 
—it might, and likely would, pass an 
Act doing away with this anomaly. If 
that occurred, and if a bill were drawn 
by a trader in Ireland upon another in 
Ireland or elsewhere, and made payable in 
London, it might not be presented on the 
day upon which it was due, but after 
the three days of grace had expired ; and 
if it was then dishonoured, it would have 
to be followed to its source. What 
would happen then? Would the ques- 
tion be tried by British or by Irish law ? 
If by Irish law, the result was clear as 
to what would occur. He did not say 
that the Judges in Ireland would be 
incapable of dealing with the matter, as 
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in the case of foreign bills. Those who 
knew how the matter stood as regarded 
foreign bills knew that there wes a diffi- 
eulty ; and he thought they would see 
that, although the matter as regarded 
Ireland would be cleared up, still there 
would be great trouble and inconvenience, 
to which the trader should not be sub- 
jected. It occurred to him that this was 
not covered, owing to the vagueness of the 
Amendment. The question to which he 
referred differed from that of banks, and 
he would like to know whether the 
Amendment could not be accepted in a 
form dealing with “bills of exchange 
payable out of Ireland”? That, he 
thought, would give the Irish power to 
deal with their own bills of exchange, 
and, at the same time, avoid the incon- 
venient results to which he had referred. 

*Mr. R. B. MARTIN (Worcester, 
Droitwich) said, the question involved 
was one of the greatest importance. 
They wanted to have it clearly laid down 
how trade was to be affected, and to be 
able to consider whether any difficulty was 
likely to arise. They knew what the 
difficulties were in the matter of foreign 
bills. Were these bills to be subjected to 
the Irish Legislature, and to be treated 
as foreign bills in England, or were they 
to be treated as part and parcel of English 
bills ? If they had an answer to that 
question they would know where they 
were. The question of the stamps on 
bills of exchange was one that would 
intimately affect the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer both of this country and of 
Ireland. He hoped the Government 
would make the matter clear to the 
House and to the country. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
he hoped, notwithstanding what the Prime 
Minister had said, the Government 
would even yet give consideration to the 
claims of this Amendment, or to the 
modification of it suggested by the hon. 
Member for Stirlingshire. He put 
forward this expression of hope on the 
ground of uniformity of action, for sake of 
which he had already voted against his 
own Party. The very gravest disadvan- 
tage would arise if this were not done. 
The Prime Minister said this was not one 
of the principal points of the Bill. 
Commercially, he thought it was a very 
essential and organic detail of the Bill, 
and he appealed to the arguments 
adduced to demand from the Government 
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some re-consideration of the matter. He 
knew that upon this, as upon some other 
details of the Bill, there was the very 
strongest feeling on both sides of the 
Channel. It was felt that there should 
be no variation from commercial practice, 
and that there should be security against 
a departure which would result in 
great disadvantage. One point had not 
yet been raised—that bills of exchange 
were creations of commercial custom, of 
the growth of commercial experience, 
and they must be guided by mérean- 
tile practice, which was joint between 
the two countries. They would see, 
therefore, that there was great danger 
in making any departure from that. A 
Member of the Government had said in 
a previous Debate that they should 
not deal with internal matters; but 
bills of exchange were matters of 
external trade. The Bill itself reserved 
such matters. He disliked the term 
“foreigu” in relation to Ireland ; but he 
doubted whether external bills would 
be within the purview of the Bill. He 
thought it ought not, at all events, to be 
left in doubt. The Prime Minister's 
observations with regard to the treat- 
ment of Ireland struck him as being out 
of place. It was very unfortunate that 
anything should be said which could 
enlarge the feeling of difference in both 
countries and in that House. They should 
do what they could, where it was pos- 
sible, to come nearer a solution, and, if 
they could have security for joint action, 
an obligation rested upon them to endea- 
vour to obtain it by both speech and act. 
This question was, he submitted, a com- 
mercial one, and from that point of view 
it was desirable they should have uni- 
formity. He had, as he said, voted with 
the Government on similar grounds 
on another question, and he was of 
opinion that uniformity should be 
established here. Even in a modified 
form the Government should accept the 
Amendment and embody it in the Bill. 
*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, 8.): I may say, 
Sir, in reference to what my hon. Friend 
who has just sat down has said, that I 
should be only too glad if any settlement 
of this question in the direction contended 
for by him would make any substantial 
advance towards agreement upon the 
vital matters involved in the Bill. Un- 
fortunately, while the Government are 
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engaged upon what we believe to be 
an important legislative structure, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, from conscientious 
motives, desire to overthrow that struc- 
ture, and avowedly propose all their 
Amendments with that object. It is 
‘suggested that in this case the Irish 
Legislature would proceed to do away 
with the three days’ grace. I do not 
think it is at all likely they will do so. 
It would not be in the interest of Irish 
traders. The case is put of a bill pay- 
able in London, and it is said that, owing 
to the abolition of the three days’ grace, 
the bill might not be presented in time ; 
but the conditions of that transaction 
would not be regulated by the Irish 
Legislature. In the case of a bill payable 
in London the law of the place would 
prevail; and if an action ensued, as the 
hon. Member: for Stirlingshire (Mr. 
Jacks) now suggests, while Irish law 
might apply to the contract, payment 
would be regulated by the law of the 
place of payment. Therefore, Irish 
legislation would not affect the matter. 
The hon. Member below the Gangway 
(Mr. Martin) wishes to know if bills 
drawn upon Ireland were to be considered 
as foreign bills ? Certainly not. Ireland 
would not be a foreign country, and will 
not be called such when this Bill passes. 
It will still be a part of the United 
Kingdom, and bills drawn upon Ireland 
will be inland bills. Any question as to 
the stamp duty in respect of bills drawn 
in Ireland will arise equally in the case 
of foreign bills. The Irish Legislature 
will not have any interest in legislating 
in a direction which would depreciate the 
value of their own negotiable securities ; 
on the other hand, they will have every 
reason for making those negotiable secu- 
rities as valuable as possible in the com- 
merce of the world. Therefore we think 
this is not an Amendment which ought to 
occupy the time of the House. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.): After the admission of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the question at issue 
is one of small dimensions. It was admitted 
in Committee by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) that if 
a bill were drawn in Ireland and accepted 
in England that was a bill about which 
the Irish Legislature could not legislate 
at all. After a good deal of pressure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also ad- 
mitted that if a bill were drawn in 
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London upon an acceptor in Ireland, or 
even if it were payable out of Ireland, the 
Irish Legislature could not deal with it. 
So that all the invective of the Prime 
Minister applies simply to legislation 
applicable to the narrow class of bills 
drawn in Ireland upon an acceptor in 
Ireland and not payable in England. But 
a bill drawn in Ireland and accepted in 
Ireland may be endorsed in reference to a 
trade transaction in England. In what 
category would such a bill fall? Would 
it be a bill respecting which the Irish 
Legislature could not alter the number of 
days of grace? By the Bill as it stood, 
a large class of bills of exchange in 
which Irish traders were interested were 
taken out of the purview of the Irish 
Legislature. [Mr. W. E. GLapstTone 
dissented.] I see the Prime Minister 
shakes his head, but I doubt whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was present in 
Committee when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer accepted that position. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
deal with the third class of bills accepted 
in Ireland and payable in London, but 
the Attorney General has admitted this 
time 
Str C. RUSSELL dissented. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Then the 
Attorney General is a most illogical 
person. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not honoured them with his presence 
during this Debate, and it was a little in- 
convenient that in his absence they should 
be met by observations from the Treasury 
Bench to the effect that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not known what he 
was talking about on the previous 
oceasion. Was a bill drawn in Ireland 
and accepted in Ireland, but payable in 
London, a transaction with “a place out 
of Ireland,” or not ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL : No. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Then, com- 
merce with England was not trade with 
a place out of Ireland. That was the 
exact opposite of the admission of the 
Government in Committee, and it showed 
how necessary this discussion was. They 
had proved that the Government did not 
agree among themselves as to what the 
Bill meant. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said one thing in Committee, and 
the Attorney General absolutely denied 
it on Report. That was not a satisfac- 
tory state of things, and it made it all 
the more necessary to press the Amend- 
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ment. It was unnecessary to urge the 
enormous importance of uniformity in 
trading matters between the three parts 
of the United Kingdom. Did they mean 
to attach to transactions with Ireland the 
disadvantage which notoriously attached 
to transactions with foreign countries ? 
It was absurd to say, as had been said 
by the Prime Minister, that in these 
matters the Opposition were treating 
the Irish Legislature as a_ swindling 
Legislature. [Mr. W. E. Giapstone 
dissented.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man did impute to his hon. Friend 
that he was dealing with it as a 
swindling Legislature. His hon. Friend 
did nothing of the kind. He merely 
pointed out the difficulties which every 
mercantile man knew were involved 
in dealing with a bill of exchange that 
was a foreign Dill. Irish bills were 
foreign bills until 1882, and the Govern- 
ment were practically converting them 
into foreigu bills again. One would 
have thought that, in the interests of 
Irish commerce, as well as of English 
commerce, they would have accepted the 
Amendment. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said, he did not at 
all admit, as the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to assume, that dealing with 
bills of exchange was legislating with 
respect to trade within the meaning of 
the 3rd clause. He had not said so, and 
did not think so. 

*Sir H. JAMES said, the Attorney 
General had stated that it was the desire 
of the Government to erect an edifice, and 
the desire of the Opposition to blow it 
up. Well, how they could blow up an 
edifice before it was erected he did not 
know. As a matter of fact, what the 
Opposition were doing was making sure, 
so far as they could, that the edifice, if 
erected, should stand upon a solid founda- 
tion. The Prime Minister had said that 
it was desirable that the great circle of 
trade should not be unduly interfered 
with. The Unionist Members agreed 
with that, and they were anxious to 
see that the law was framed so as to 
prevent the cirele of trade breaking down. 
At the present moment, putting the 
statements of the Attorney General and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer against 
each other, he had not the slightest idea 
what the state of the law affecting 
bills of exchange would be if the 
Bill passed. His only hope was centred 
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in the Solicitor General, who, if he 
would only bring his usual emphasis 
and clearness into play, might enable 
them to understand what distinction 
was to be drawn between the statement 
of the Attorney General and that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They 
could not control the law of foreign 
countries ; but whilst they were delegat- 
ing powers to the Irish Legislature ought 
they not to do their best to maintain uni- 
formity in the customs prevailing amongst 
merchants in the different parts of the 
United Kingdom—ought they not to 
take care that the law of Ireland should 
not be altered as against the law of 
England, seeing such alteration would 
affect something outside Ireland as well 
as inside it ? He could not see that this 
should be other than a business dis- 
cussion. There was nothing in the 
matter affecting the honour of Ireland. 
He was asking that a business view 
should prevail, and at present he was 
confident that the greatest confusion 
would exist in the minds of lawyers, 
even of Judges, as to the interpretation 
of the Bill, and the greatest complitations 
would be occasioned in business. He 
was certain the object of the Government 
must be to prevent such complications 
arising. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he was somewhat surprised that the 
Solicitor General had not thought fit to 
make some reply to the very moderate 
appeal of the right hon. Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James). He (Sir R, 
Webster) endorsed that appeal on two 
grounds, The Attorney General had 
expressed an opinion upon a matter of 
law—as he was perfectly entitled to do 
—and probably they might take it that 
his opinion on a point of law was of 
greater value than that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: What is your 
opinion ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER : That was not a 
fair observation to make. They desired 
to know the interpretation put upon the 
clause as introduced into the Bill. The 
question was not his view of the words ; 
but whether there was any doubt about 
the meaning of the words. It was 
desirable that the matter should be ex- 
plained, in order that the fears entertained 
in many quarters as to the powers of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Com- 
mittee, had made a distinct statement to 
the effect that the exemption of trade 
would be operative in regard to both 
classes of bills, the Irish Legislature 
being unable to legislate upon them. 
The Attorney General now came down 
and, in order to secure the clause on 
Report, threw overboard the view of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He (Sir 
R. Webster) ventured to submit that 
there was one rule which, at least, 
ought to govern them in this kind 
of discussion; and although he could 
not hope to obtain the ear of the Prime 
Minister, he thought this rule was of 
more importance than endeavouring to 
import into the Debate the suggestion 
that the Opposition were prospectively 
imputing roguery or fraud to the future 
Government of Ireland. He referred to 
the necessity of having a definite state- 
ment from the Government when matters 
of this kind were under discussion. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made a 
statement in Committee which might, 
and, no doubt, ought, to have had an 
influence upon the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers in recording their votes. But the 
clause was defended in Committee on one 
view of the law, and now, on Report, 
hon. Members had another and an 
entirely opposite view presented to them. 
That opposite view was given by one of 
the Law Officers of the Crown. Was it, 
therefore, unreasonable to appeal to the 
other Law Officer—who was present 
when the Attorney General gave 
his opinion—to confirm the view 
of his colleague ? It appeared to him 
essential that, in order to allay the fears 
of the commercial community, there should 
be some authoritative announcement 
that the law regulating bills of exchange 
between Ireland and Great Britain should 
not be tampered with. With regard to 
the merits of the question, he should 
hesitate, as a lawyer, to express the 
opinion that the Irish Legislature would 
not alter the law in respect of bills drawn 
in Ireland; but when it was suggested 
that it would be impossible for the Irish 
Legislature to treat a bill drawn in Eng- 
land as a bill drawn in a foreign country, 
he pointed out that the words in the Bill 
were “trade with any place out of Ire- 
land.” It was, therefore, by no means 
impossible that the Irish Legislature 
might apply to bills from England some 
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of the conditions applicable to foreign 
bills. He had said enough to show that 
they ought to know on what horse the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury elected to ride when he 
desired to win in the Division about to 
take place. Was he going to abandon 
the law laid down by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and elect to stand on that 
laid down by the Attorney General ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigsy, Forfar) said, he did not rise 
to engage in the discussion. He had 
merely to say that every word that had 
been uttered by the Attorney General 
with regard to the point at issue had his 
entire concurrence, and he had no doubt 
that what the Attorney General had said 
expressed the real state of the law. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) [Cries of *Oh!") said, he would 
not detain the House for more thana 
few moments ; but it appeared to him 
that the position now taken up by the 
Solicitor General, following the Attorney 
General, was in direct confiict with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and _ it 
brought before the House the substantial 
as apart from the legal question at issue. 
The substantial question, as had been 
stated by the Prime Minister on a former 
occasion, was that the great circle of 
trade between all parts of the United 
Kingdom was to be a complete unity, 
and the right hon. Gentleman said that 
he would not consent to anything which 
interfered with the preservation of that 
unity. It was, no doubt, in view of that 
principle that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had spoken, seeing that 
if these bills between Great Britain and 
Ireland were in any way made subject to 
the separate legislation of the Irish Par- 
liament that circle would be broken. It 
was now admitted that they were to be 
made subject to the legislation of the 
Irish Parliament so that the circle would 
be broken. Under the circumstances 
some further explanation was due from 
the Government. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 156; 
Noes 190,—(Division List, No. 271.) 

Mr. HANBURY said, he rose to 
move to insert in Clause 3, after “ trade 
marks,” the word “designs.” He did 
80 because, although both the Solicitor 
General and the Chief Secretary had 
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given a distinct promise, when the 
matter was discussed in Committee, that 
they would bring up words on Report to 
meet the difficulties that were then 
pointed out, they had omitted to redeem 
the pledge. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
25, after the words “trade marks,” to 
insert the word “ designs.” — (Mr. 
Hanbury.) 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We agree to the 
words. 

Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. BUTCHER said, he wished to | 


move to insert in Clause 3, after Sub- 
section 1O— 

“Or (11), the raising of moneys for State, 
county, or borough purposes by means of any 
lottery or undertaking of a similar nature.” 
His object was to prevent the Irish 
Legislature from repealing certain exist- 
ing Imperial Statutes, and from sanction- 
ing a peculiarly demoralising form of 
public gambling. There were some people 
who would look with horror upon the 
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thought it not unreasonable to insist that 
the Irish Government should not have 
power to repeal the British Statutes so as 
to make legal lotteries which had been 
unlawful for the past 200 years. One 
of the worst features of the Bill was that 
it would enable the Irish Legislature to 
repeal British Statutes ; and the object of 
the Amendment was to provide that, at 
all events, that should not be done in 
regard to one of the most pernicious, 
demoralising, and discreditable forms of 
gambling. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 26, after the word “rights,” 


| to insert the words “or (11) The raising of 


moneys for State, county, or borough pur- 
poses by means of any lottery or undertaking 
of a similar nature."—(.Vr. Butcher.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There is, I sup- 
pose, no difference between the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and anybody else in 
the House in reference to the description 


|} he has given of the practice of a public 


proceedings at Newmarket or Monte 
Carlo, and yet would not regard | 
public lotteries with aversion. He 


would point out that inthe United States 
of America public opinion had formed 
itself into definite and strong lines upon 
this question. In every single State 
except two, special provisions had been 
introduced into the Constitution to pre- 
vent the legalisation of 


resort to lotteries. Of course, we are all 
agreed on that point. He says that such 
a practice on the part of any State or 


| a . . . ee 
' Municipality is pernicious, demoralising, 


and disereditable. Exactly because such 
a practice would be pernicious, demoralis- 
ing, and disereditable, we do not suppose 


| for one moment that the Irish Parliament 


lotteries. He | 


might be told that this was an imaginary | 


danger. But 


money, to meet the demands upon them 
both the Government and the Municipal 
Authorities would be certain to resort to 
this method of replenishing the Exche- 
quer. At present lotteries were for- 


if the Irish Government | 
should be in very considerable straits for | 


will be likely to resort to it. Why does 
not the hon. Member add all the other 
practices to which Governments of a 
lower type than we assume ourselves to 
be resort ? Why does he not insist that 


|the Irish Legislature should not make 


any laws permitting gaming, or allowing 
betting houses to remain open ? Does 
he not see that to proceed to an 
enumeration of all these pernicious, 


bidden in the United Kingdom by a} demoralising, and degrading practices is 


series of Statutes, beginning in 1698, 
and in the Preamble of an Act passed in 
the reign of William III. in 1698 the 
evils that resulted from the existence of 
lotteries were very strikingly specified, 
and such methods of raising money were 
prohibited as being “ta common nuisance.” 
This Act, however, had been infringed 
for State purposes at the beginning of 
the present century. Since then no 
attempt had been made to raise money 
by means of public lotteries in this 
country. Under the circumstances he 





a task beyond our competence? The 
Amendment is in the highest degree un- 
satisfactory from the hon. and learned 
Member's own point of view, as it ought 
to include a great many other things, 
whilst from our point of view it is 
entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, he 
believed most firmly that when an Irish 
Legislature was established a lottery 
would be established. It seemed to him 
that what was done in several other 


Catholic countries might be done in Ire- 
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land. He understood that there was no 
objection in the Catholic Church to the 
establishment of lotteries. He knew the 
German lottery system, and was certain 
that a worse system could not possibly 
be established. It tended to upset almost 





everyone for a couple of months 
every year—almost everybody talked 
about it during that period, ser- 


vants clubbed together to buy 
joint tickets, and the thing worked a 
great deal of evil. If the Irish Legis- 
lature did not want to have anything to 
do with lotteries there could be no objec- 
tion to having the Amendment inserted 
in the Bill. Why should they ask to 
have their hands left free in this matter ? 
It was another case of Sairey Gamp— 

* Do not ask me whether I will take any or 
not, but put the bottle on the chimney-piece 
and let me put my lips to it when I am sodis- 
poged.” 

He hoped the Government would re- 
consider the matter, and accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down had enriched a very generous 
speech with a most refined and scholarly 
quotation. But he (Mr. Sexton) ven- 
tured to confirm the opinion of the Chief 
Secretary, and to say there could be no 
ditference of opinion among Members of 
the Nationalist Party in the House of 
Commons as to the impropriety of resort 
by the Government of Ireland to lot- 
teries for the purpose of raising money. 
The hon. Member for Down (Mr. 
Rentoul) had no doubt, if a Legislature 
were established in Ireland, it would 
proceed to start lotteries to support ser- 
vices that ought to be maintained out of 


the rates and taxes. He seemed to hold 


that opinion because the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, being a poor and 
voluntary Chureh, and having no 
support from the State, occasionally 
employed bazaars for the purpose of 


helping charitable institutions. The hon, 
Member tried to tstablish some occult 
association between Catholicism and 
lotteries. Evidently what was working 
in the foggy depths of the hon, Member's 
consciousness was that because Ireland 
was a Catholic country it was more 
likely to establish these lotteries. The 


City of Hamburg was the chief supporter 
of the lottery system, and he (Mr. 
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Sexton) believed that city obtained more 
money than any other in the world out 
of lotteries, and much of it came from 
Protestant countries. Hamburg was 
itself Protestant, and, at any rate, the 
case of Hamburg decidedly disposed of 
the connection the hon. Member sup- 
posed existed between Catholicism and 
lotteries. He (Mr. Sexton) must say, as 
far as his observation went in matters of 
betting and speculation, the Teutonic 
races did not yield to the Latin races, 
The suggestion of the Amendment was 
that the Irish Government would raise 
money for State purposes by means 
of lotteries. Having legal power to raise 
money for State purposes by national 
taxation, was it likely that if there wasa 


connection between Catholicism and 
lotteries the Irish Legislature would 


ignore the power of taxation, and resort 
to a device the effect of which would be 
that Catholics alone would raise money 
which Protestants would otherwise con- 
tribute to? 

Mr. BUTCHER (interposing) said, 
he had not argued that Catholics alone 
favoured lotteries. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Member 
had suffered from the zeal of his supporter 
(Mr. Rentoul) in this respect. The hon. 
Member for Down had certainly suggested 
that because Ireland was a Catholie 
country there would be a special tendency 
to resort to lotteries. He (Mr. Sexton) 
had only te add that if the Irish Govern- 
ment were so silly and unprincipled as to 
do anything of the kind the Imperial 
Parliament, in the first place, could veto 
the Bill, whilst, in the second place, it 
couldatany time’pass a Statute preventing 
it from oontinuing in such a course. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
S.) did not think the speech the House 
had just heard was quite fair or 
ingenuous, the hon. Member for Kerry 
having imputed to the hon. Member for 
Down (Mr. Rentoul) certain statements 
which he (Mr. Plunkett) certainly did not 
understand him to have made. He was 
sorry the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) was not in his because 
on the 8th of June, in T'ruth, he had com- 
mented not only on the use of lotteries in 
Ireland, but on the circulation of Irish 
lottery tickets in England, and had said 
what the teaching of the Catholic Church 
might be as to the morality of gambling 
he did not know but on grounds of 
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expediency lotteries had been suppressed 
in England, and he trusted that a Home 

Rule Parliameut would speedily suppress 
them in Ireland. It had, indeed, been 
necessary to suppress lotteries in England, 
as it had been in every one of the United 
States except two. The two exceptions 
were Kentucky and Louisiana. The last- 
named State still resorted constantly to 
lotteries, and it was considered a great 
national disgrace and grievance that 
lottery tickets from that State were sold 
all over America. He was certain that 
if the Irish Legislature were left to itself 
it would prefer to raise money by lottery 
tickets circulated in other countries than 
by taxes upon its own people. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) pointed out that there was an 
obvious difference between State lot- 
teries and gambling hells. The public 
lotteries in Italy brought in a large 
revenue to the State. But gambling and 
betting houses were, in the first instance, 
private undertakings, and intended for 
private profit, although, of course, it was 
true that a State might obtain profit 
from them by issuing licences. He 
was not prepared to say that Ireland 
would certainly adopt the lottery system, 
but he saw ‘nothing in the nature of 
things to make it improbable. Ireland 
would unquestionably have some difficulty 
in raising the Revenue she required, and 
the lottery system had been resorted to 
by other countries in similar cireum- 
stances with a large degree of success 
from the purely fiseal point of view. 
If, however, Ireland chose to resort to 
an expedient which, in the language 
of the Chief Secretary, borrowed from 
the Mover of the Amendment, was dis- 
graceful, pernicious, and discreditable, 
he did not think it was the business of 
the House of Commons to interfere. 


Question put, and negatived, 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 5.) 
rose to move, in page 2, line 26, at the 
end, add “or marriage and divorce.” He 
said, that no apology was needed in bring- 
ing this subject before the House, because 
it had been once described by the Prime 
Minister as a matter of awful, if not un- 
measurable, responsibility. But, apart 
from that great and high authority on 
the importance of the question, he also 
relied on the feeling which it excited 
amongst that portion of the population 
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of Ireland with whose political and reli- 
gious opinions he was identified. He 
could hardly exaggerate the anxiety and 
alarm which had been aroused amongst 
the Protestants in Ireland by the decision 
which the House had come to in Com- 
mittee on the question raised by his 
Amendment; and neither he nor his 
colleagues would have been justified in 
allowing the Report stage of the Bill to 
pass without calling the attention of the 
House to the serious responsibility they 
had incurred in coming to that decision. 
He was of opinion that the position which 
this question occupied in Ireland, and 
the still more important position which 
it would assume if the Bill were passed, 
had not been clearly before the 
minds of hon. Members when they 
arrived at their decision in the Com- 
mittee stage; and, therefore, he thought 
he was amply justified in assuming that, 
far from treating this Motion as a 
dilatory Motion, hou. Members would be 
grateful to him for giving them an oppor- 
tunity for revising a decision which they 
probably had arrived at hastily and without 
due consideration. The Prime Minister, 
replying to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Wigan (Sir F. S. Powell), who 
moved the Amendment in Committee, 
relied on one argument only, and that 
was that, on a survey of the great 
English-speaking communities of the 
world, he was enabled to state that an 
attempt had never been made by Parlia- 
ment to force any large community or 
body of persons under one Marriage Law. 
He quite agreed with the right hon, 
Gentleman, and he said frankly that he 
and his friends did not desire that Par- 
liament on this occasion should force 
the Irish community under one Marriage 
Law. But the British North America 
Act did not foree the subordinate Legis- 
latures of the Dominion under one Mar- 
riage Law. The Act which created a 
Representative Legislature for New 
Zealand did not force the inferior Legis- 
latures of that country under one Mar- 
riage Law. Both these Acts gave 
merely to the Mother Parliament the 
right of revising or discussing any future 
legislation that might :be proposed in 
these communities, and that was all he 
and his friends desired to do by this 
Amendment. The straits to which the 
Prime Minister was driven in his argu- 
ment in Committee were well illustrated 
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by the reply he gave to the hon. Baronet, 
who had interjected the remark that in 
the case of Canada Parliament had taken 
the course suggested by the Amendment. 
“Qh,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“Canada has not a large population ; it 
does not contain a great numberof people.” 
But the Dominion of Canada, which was 
under the legislative control of the 
Dominion Parliament, hada larger popu- 
lation than Ireland. At the time the 
British North America Act was passed 
the population was 3,500,000, and surely 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
deny that when Parliament passed that 
Act it must have believed it was legis- 
lating for a community that might in 
time rival even the United Kingdom in 
population. In the second portion of 
his argument the Prime Minister said that 
no uniformity of Marriage Laws could be 
found in any of the English-speaking com- 
munities—that there was no uniformity 
to be found in the United States ; none 
to be found in the Colonies, and none to be 
found at home in the United Kingdom. 
But the right hon. Gentleman himself 
admitted fully and freely the enormous 
mischiefs and scandals that resulted in 
America from the diversity of the legis- 
lation on this question in the various 
States; and if it were true that the 
Colonies had freedom of legislation on 
this point, it was equally true that the 
United Kingdom had, over and over 
again, refused to follow the views of the 
Colonies in regard to the Laws of Mar- 
riage and Divorce. With reference to 
the United Kingdom, it was, of course, 
admitted thatthe Scotch law differed from 
the English and Irish law. But it was 
admitted on all that the Seotch 
Law of Marriage was an unfortunate 
law. ‘The Prime Minister did not, cer- 
tainly, apply to it the language of praise. 
Indeed, he had a distinet recollection 
that the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that it would be a good thing for the 
United Kingdom if the Scotch law was 
made the same as the law of the United 
Kingdom. The Prime Minister had said 
that the facts were against the Amend- 
ment, and that, therefore, he was opposed 
to it. But the right hon. Gentleman had 
spent a great deal of time very unprofit- 
ably in looking to the facts of the rest of 
the world, while the right hon. Gentle- 
man completely ignored the facts as they 
existed in Ireland, and yet it was upon 
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these facts that he claimed that the 
Amendment deserved the very serious 
consideration of the Government. What 
was the position in Ireland? The 
Marriage Law of Ireland was precisely 
the same—except in an unimportant de- 
tail—as the Marriage Law of England, 
and the Law of Divorce was also almost 
exactly the same. He wished to say 
here that he was not concerned much with 
the question of divorcee, because all 
classes in Ireland of every variety of 
religious opinion were agreed that there 
should be, if anything, a restriction of 
the operation of the Divorce Laws. But 
the question of the Marriage Laws was 
in Ireland of the highest possible moment. 
The position which the Roman Catholic 
Church occupied in Ireland on this ques- 
tion was entirely different from the 
position which the Roman Catholic 
Chureb oceupied in England, and for this 
reason—in the first place, Ireland was, in 
the view of the Roman Catholic Church, 
a Roman Catholic country. England 
was not regarded by the Roman Catholie 
Church as a Roman Catholic country, 
Therefore the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of England were not obliged by the 
policy of the Church to attempt to force 
into the political arena those peculiar 
views which the Roman Catholic Chureh 
held with regard to marriage. But, as 
Jreland was a Roman Catholic country 
in the view of the See of Rome, there 
was an obligation on the rulers of the 
Church in Ireland to do everything they 
possibly could to force to the front, either 
in legislation or in relation to general 
social questions, the views the Chureh 
might hold, no matter how extreme those 
views might be. The difference between 
the Roman Catholic Chureh in England 
and Ireland in that respect was owing to 
the fact that the Decrees of the Council 
of Trent had been published in Ireland 
and had not been published in England, 
It was, therefore, absolutely necessary 
for the House to consider what effect the 
publication of the Deerees of the Council 
of Trent in Ireland would have on the 
legislation that might be presented to the 
future Irish Parliament. The views of 
the Roman Catholic Church in regard to 
marriage were stated by the Royal Com- 
mission which reported in the year 1868 
upon the Marriage Laws of the United 
Kingdom. The Report stated— 
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“ By the law of the Roman Catholic Church 
under the Decrees of the Council of Trent 
(which are now received throughout Ireland) 
the presence of the a of the Diocese or 
priest of the parish (or of some other priest 
deputed by the priest of the parish) is made in- 
dispensable for the solemnisation of a marriage 
recognised as valid by that law ; and every 
Roman Catholic marriage ought, according to 
the same law (though not under pain of 
nullity), be preceded by the publication of 
banns for three Sundays, unless dispensed with 
(as in Ireland it usually is) by episcopal 
licence. Of these matters, however (being 
requisites of marriage by the internal economy 
only of the Roman Catholic Church) the law of 
the land takes no cognisance; and if con- 
tracted in the presence of any Roman Catholic 
priest in Ireland between two Catholics, 
although contrary to the law and discipline of 
their own Church, would be legally valid.” 
That statement was founded on the 
evidence given by Cardinal Cullen, 
Archbishop of Dublin, which received 
the imprimatur of all the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland, and the evidence 
was based on the Decrees of the Council 
of Trent. He would further remind the 
House that one of the highest authori- 
ties in the House—one who had in the 
field of theology, as in every other field, 
acquired a position of the first import- 
ance—had thus spoken of the policy of 
the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country— , 

“The intention of those who rule the 

ostensible rulers of the Roman Church to 
disturb civil society will doubtless be developed 
in a variety of forms as circumstances and 
seasons may serve’ ; but at present it is nowhere 
conspicuous than in regard to the Law of 
Marriage.” 
He had taken the quotation from the 
revised edition of the well - known 
pamphlet entitled, Vaticanism, published 
by the Prime Minister; and in the 
preface to the pamphlet the right hon. 
Gentleman further said— 

“If there is one civil right and privilege 
which the population of the United Kingdom 
enjoy under the legislation of Parliament 
which is open to the offensive policy of the 
Church of Rome, it is the Law of Marriage.” 
Now, what was it that the Roman 
Catholic Church was bound to attempt 
to carry out? Again he referred to the 
authority of the Prime Minister. The 
right hon, Gentleman had stated as his 
deliberate opinion that it was the 
peculiarity of the Roman Catholic au- 
thority to thrust itself into the domain of 
polities. Therefore it was nota dastardly 
violation of “the angelic theory,” which 
found such favour with hon, Gentlemen 
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on the other side, for him to suppose 
that in Ireland under the Home Rule 
Bill the Roman Catholic Church would 
use all the powerful means at its disposal 
to make itself felt in the domain of 
polities. The views of the Roman 
Catholic Church with regard to the 
marriages which were not solemnised by 
its own ministers in its own Churches 
differed essentially in different countries. 
In a country in which the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent had not been published, 
such as England, these views of the 
Roman Catholic Church were tainted 
with a certain amount of liberality 

Sir C. RUSSELL: Tainted ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he would 
use the word “ toned” or “ softened,” as 
he did not wish to hurt the feelings of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. That 
he was correct in that view any hon. 
Member would see on referring to the 
Royal Commission on the Marriage Laws 
from which he had already quoted, for it 
would be found there that the views put 
forward by the Prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England as to their 
relations to the State were infinitely 
more moderate than the views put forward 
by Cardinal Cullen, speaking on behalf 
of the Roman Catholic Chureh in Ire- 
land, and that the difference in the two 
views was due to the fact that the Decrees 
of the Council of Trent had been 
published in Ireland and not in England. 
The view held by the Roman Catholic 
Church in regard to all marriages not 
solemnised by her own ministers in herown 
Churches was that these marriages were 
concubinage 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): Certainly 
not. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon, 
Member for Cork evidently knew very 
little of the theology of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, for in the third 
pampilet published by the Prime 
Minister, in that particular portion of it in 
which he contemptuously referre! to the 
“rusty toes” of the Vatican, the right 
hon. Gentleman wrote— 








“It is true indeed that the 200,000 pon- 
Roman marriages which are annually celebrated 
in England do not at present fall under the 
foul epithets of Rome, But why)? Not because 
we marry, as I believe 19-20ths of us marry, 
under the sanctions of religion ; for our marriages 
are in the eye of the Pope purely civil marriages ; 
but only for the technical, accidental, and 
precarious reason that the disciplinary Decrees 
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of Trent are not canonically in force in this 
country. There is nothing, unless it be motives 
of mere policy, to prevent the Pope from giving 
them force here when he pleases. If and when 
that is done every marriage thereafter con- 
eluded in the English Church will, according 
to his own words, be a filthy concubinage.” 
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No one could deny that these views of the 
Prime Minister were supported by the 
accumulated evidence of the theological 
writers of the very highest authority in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and were 
perfectly accurate. Therefore in Ireland, 
where the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent had been published, it was held by 
the Roman Catholic Chureh—though for 
motives of policy the rulers of that 
Church did not publicly proclaim their 
views—that marriages, civil or otherwise, 
not solemnised in their own Church and 
by their own ministers were not marriages 
at all—— 

Mr. M. HEALY : Certainly not. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The hon. 
Member has not read the authorities of 
the Church. 

Mr. M. HEALY : I beg your pardon, 
I have. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that was 
the view held by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and that was the view supported 
by the Prime Minister. He saw that 
the Attorney General shook his head in 
doubt. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL : 
Friend was writing 
between Catholics. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
Prime Minister wrote of “ non-Catholic 
marriages.” The argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that if the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent had been published 
in England the 200,000 yearly non- 
Catholic marriages would fall under the 
foul epithets of Rome. He, in order to 
enforce his argument, was not bound to 
show that the Church of Rome in 
Ireland would take legislative action in 
the Irish Parliament to carry out these 
views. It was sufficient for him to say 
that there was a possibility of their 
doing it—that there might be a possibility 
of it, and that, therefore, he was justified 
in pressing this matter on the attention 
of the House. The position taken up in 
1868 by the recognised leaders of the 
Roman Catholies in Ireland on this ques- 


My right hon. 
of marriages 


tion was absolutely different from, 
and at variance with, the views 
expressed by the Prelates of that 


Mr, Macartney 
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Church in England; and, therefore, 
the Protestant minority in Ireland had a 
right to claim from the House that pro- 
tection in this matter which the Imperial 
Parliament had given to every other 
community in the Empire to which a 
Legislative Body had been granted— 
namely, a subordinate Parliament should 
not have the power of altering the 
Marriage Laws. In the proposed 
Irish Parliament the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church would find 
convenient malleable tools to carry out 
its policy ; and, in the cireumstances, he 
could not blame them if they insisted 
that the men whom they had returned to 
that Parliament by their absolute will 
should place the Chureh which they 
represented, and of which they were 
members, in the best possible position it 
could occupy. As in all probability this 
would be done, the Protestants in the 
country were entitled to protection in 
the all-important question of marriages, 
Over and over again hon, and right hon. 
Members on the Treasury Bench had 
given pledges to the country that the 
Bill should contain nothing which would 
interfere with the religious opinions of 
the Protestant minority in Ireland. At 
the re-election of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland at Neweastle, the President 
of the Local Government Board assured 
the electors as a Nonconformist, and 
pledged himself, and, he presumed, 
pledged the Government, that nothing 
would be done under Home Rule in the 
slightest degree to interfere with the 
privileges of any Protestant community 
in Ireland. Unless the Government 
went behind those pledges, they ought to 
accept the Amendment. It was against 
the Marriage Laws that the power of 
the Church of Rome in Ireland would be 
directed under Home Rule; therefore, 
the Protestant communities of Ireland 
had every reason to ask from the House 
that protection in regard to the Marriage 
Laws which even Roman Catholic 
countries like Italy, France, and Belgium 
had given to their citizens. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 26, after the word “ rights,” to 
insert the words “ or (11) Marriage and divorce.” 
—(Mr. Macartney.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
had had the honour of submitting some 
observations on this question on the 
Committee stage of the Bill, and he 
would not have presumed to address the 
House again on the subject had he not 
had the privilege since the discussion in 
Committee of sitting on the Committee 
which had been appointed to consider 
the Marriage Laws of the United King- 
dom, and of making a further investiga- 
tion of the question. In the first place, 
he would call the attention of the House 
to the leading and most prominent 
passage of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Marriage Laws which sat 
in 1868— 

“Tt must be universally conceded,” said the 
Report, “that if it be possible to reduce the 
Marriage Laws in the United Kingdom to one 
uniform system, such an object is in the highest 
degree desirable.” 

It was very satisfactory to be able to 
state to the House that since the publi- 
eation of that Report considerable ad- 
vances had been made towards uniformity 
and assimilation. In Scotland there had 
been some progress in that direction, and 
he knew that the state of the law was 
satisfactory to the Scotch community ; 
but, at the same time, the Committee 
had had evidence from the Registrar 
General and his subordinates that there 
had been a great increase in irregular 
marriages in Scotland, which was a most 
unfortunate condition of affairs. Never- 
theless, there was a tendency towards 
assimilation. During the discussion 
on this question in Committee he had 
referred to the condition of the law 
in regard to Canada, and had men- 
tioned that the British North America 
Act of 1867 provided that marriage and 
divorce were amongst the subjects to 
which the exclusive legislative authority of 
the Parliament of Canada extended. He 
had been much surprised to hear the Prime 
Minister on that oceasion speak with 
contempt of the population of Canada. 
Surely the most loyal of our Colonies, 
with its vast extent of territory, did not 
merit such a reference, and no argument 
could be fairly founded on its population. 
But it might be said that the great 
central and authoritative Act had not 
been carried entirely into foree. He had 


examined with great care the Canadian 
Statutes in the Library of the House, 
and his labours had not been by any 
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means in vain. He found that in the 
Parliament of Ontario there had been 
two large Statutes passed of considerable 
bulk respecting marriage. He had read 
those Statutes with some alarm, but the 
alarm ceased when he found that those 
Statutes had been twice revised and con- 
solidated since 1867—an example which 
might very well be followed by the Im- 
perial Parliament—and that there was 
the following provision :— 

“The Revised Statutes shall not be held to 
operate as new laws, but shall be construed 
and nave effect as a consolidation of the law 
as contained in the said Acts and parts of Acts 
so repealed, and for which the said Revised 
Statutes are substituted.” 

It was also carefully provided that every- 
thing in those Statutes in contravention 
of the Central Legislature should be non- 
effective. The Dominion Parliament was 
therefore supreme as regards marriage and 
divorce. On crossing the border into 
the United States he found, as the result 
of his investigations, that there were 
between the different States differences 
so slight that they were not worth main- 
taining, and also inconsistencies so great 
as to produce serious and most painful 
embarrassments. For instance, in the 
State of Massachusetts he found, in the 
matter of divorce, that it was provided— 

“When the inhabitant of this State goes into 
another State or country to obtain a divorce for 
any cause occurring here, and whilst the parties 
resided here or for any cause which would not 
authorise a divorce by the laws of this State, a 
divorce so obtained shall be of no force or 
effect in this State.” 

The Court had, therefore, to investigate 
motives and decide what was the reason 
why a man passed from one state to 
another. He also found in some States 
that divorce could be established on the 
simple ground of felony ; in other States 
felony was not sufficient unless it were 
accompanied by two years’ imprison- 
ment; and in Tennessee he found 
a condition of affairs which must cheer 
the temperance advocates, because there 
habitual drunkenness was _ sufficient 
to obtain a divorce. He also found that 
there was a great difference in the terms 
of residence to justify parties in seeking 
divorce. In some States it was six 
months, and in others 12 months. In 
fact, great mischief was wrought in 
the United States by the diversity of 
legislation in regard to divorce. He 
thought he had made out a strong case 
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for uniformity 
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in this country. The 
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*Str C. RUSSELL: But the hon. 


Commission which sat on this subject | Baronet went on to discuss the law in 
in 1868 said they had found uniformity the Colonies amongst other places, and 
desirable. They had found under that the | certainly no argument in support of this 


superintending eye of one Parliament, 
owing to the growth of public opinion 
under the guidance and governance of one 
Parliament, great progress had been made 
towards that assimilation which was so 
essential ; and he did hope the Report of the 
inquiry of the Select Committee, when it 
was published and discussed in the country, 
would lead to the further assimilation 
which the Members of the Royal Commis- 
sion so greatly desired. He believed if 
they did destroy this superintending and 


governing eye of Parliament, those 
diversities which had been diminished 


would be perpetuated and increased ; the 
hopes which some of them entertained as 
to uniformity would be lessened, and 
the time would be rendered more distant 
than they could desire when the recom- 
mendations of that great and carefully- 
manned Commission of 1868 would be 
carried into effect. He felt himself, the 
more one inquired into these subjects, 
both by the investigation of documents 
and by such means as arose in the 
converse between individuals—the more 
one felt the importance of one common 
system of law in a matter so profoundly 
affecting the national life—the more 
anxious one must be to resist by every 
possible means the adoption of any pro- 


cedure which might tend to further 
perpetuate differences and to postpone 
the period of that identity and simi- 


larity which he was sure must be the 
desire of every person who had given 
careful attention to this most mo- 
mentous and important subject. 

*Sin C. RUSSELL said, he did not 
intend to follow at length the speeches 
of the Mover of this Amendment and 
the hon. Baronet who had just sat down, 
for the reason that this matter was fully 








discussed in June last; and if they were | 


to have the continual 
matters which had 


repetition of 


been fully debated, 


1 


the object of those who desired that no | 


progress should be made on this Report 
stage would be accomplished. The hon, 
Baronet who had just sat down had ex- 
pressed a wish that there should be a 


general uniformity in the Marriage Law 


in all the dominions of the Queen. 
Sir F. S. POWELL: No, in the 


United Kingdom. 
Sir F. S. Powell 


| be dealt with 


Amendment had been drawn from them 
on the question of uniformity. Again, in 
the three Divisions of the United Kingdom 
there were wide differences in regard to 
the Law of Marriage. As regards the 
Decrees referred to, it might be im- 
portant to consider them if in the United 
Kingdom they bound the conscience or 
dealt with the actions of others besides 
the persons who by their religious pro- 
fessions were supposed to be subjected 
to the obligations of those Decrees, 
Did the hon. Member gravely say that 
the Decrees of the Council of Trent had 
been put in operation in any compulsory 
course against persons not subject to 
them ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : 
certainly have. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: All he could say 
was that the hon. Member had not given 
them Spain in his speech ; and they were 
dealing with this country. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : 
Spain. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: He did not hear 
him mention Spain. However, let him 
correct the hon. Member on another 
point. The hon, Member seemed to 
think there was a _ great difference 
between the position of the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent in England and 
Ireland. But he was informed the House 
of Lords had decided that the Decrees 
of the Council of Trent were promul- 
gated in England, or that the Common 
Law of England in important respects 
coincided with them. There were 
differences between the law of Ireland 
and tie law ‘of England not so very 
marked, and between the law of Scotland 
and that of Ireland the differences were 


In Spain they 


I said distinetly 


of a very marked character indeed. 
Well, then, was any argument, founded 
for the withdrawal of this question 
from the cognisance of the Irish 
Legislative Body, based upon any 
legislative precedent? No; the pre- 


cedents where Constitutions had been 
given to other countries, with hardly an 
exception, had treated this question of 
Marriage Law as essentially a matter to 
by the local Legislatures. 


The hon. Member for Antrim then pro- 
, ceeded to a theological disquisition on 
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this subject. Without any disrespect to 
the hon. Member, and without himself 
professing to be an adept in such matters, 
he thought the hon. Member had not 
mastered the subject at all. As to the 
Catholic doctriue regarding marriage not 
asacivilcontract merely butasasacrament, 
he pointed out that that view was taken 
with due regard tothe civil rights of others 
who took different views on that subject 
to those held by Catholics, and he really 
declined to consider further that theo- 
logical discussion which the hon, Mem- 
ber had sought to introduce. What was 
the real difficulty apprehended by the 
hon. Member ? He had read the speeches 
made in the preceding Debate, made for 
the most part by the same hon. Members 
and raising the same objections ; and he 
really could not realise, and he did not 
think the House could realise, what 
danger was apprehended. Was the 
danger apprehended that the Irish Legis- 
lative Body was going to do something 
to outrage the consciences and interfere 
with the civil rights of the Protestant 
minority ? [“ Hear, hear!” from the 
Opposition Benches.| Very well, and 
did hon. Members think that in the state 
of public opinion, with Ireland so close 
to our doors, with so close an observation 
from day today, with intimate association 
and knowledge of all that took place 
there, public opinion in this country—to 
say nothing of public opinion in Ireland 
—would for one instant tolerate such a 
thing ¢ ‘The idea was only one conjured 
up by the hou. Member as to which he 
could not conceive that he himself had any 
belief that there was any real danger— 


[Mr. Macartney: I have.] Then he 


differed from the hon. Member. <As 
regarded the question of divorcee, the 
speech of the hon. Member answered 


the speech of the hon. Baronet, because 
the hon. Member for Antrim at once 
said that sofaras divorce was concerned he 
did not think there was any necessity for 
this, as the people of Ireland, to what- 
ever religion they belonged, were 
practically agreed as to the absence of 
Divorce Law inIreland. That being so, 
he did not seek to enter into that matter, 
and would conclude by saying that this 
yas one other illustration of the way in 
which hon. Members—no doubt con- 
scientiously and honestly—conjured up 
dreads and doubts for themselves which 
had no real existence. 
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Mr. J. Morley rose in his place, and 
claimed to move “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 108 ; Noes 
157.—(Division List, No. 272.) 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
(for Mr. Courtney) proposed the fol- 
lowing Amendment, which, he said, the 
Government had agreed to accept :-— 

Clause 3, page 2, line 29, after “ Parliament,” 
insert “or to prescribe conditions regulating 
importation from any place outside Ireland for 


the sole purpose of preventing the introduction 
of any contagious disease.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Does this, or does it not, cover 
quarantine ? It seems to me most dis- 
tinctly to do so, yet an Amendment 
regarding quarantine was rejected with 
scorn by the Government yesterday ; and 
it is rather strange, therefore, that they 
should accept it this evening. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Quarantine does 
not concern importation. This is an 
Amendment to extend the powers of the 
Irish Government ina direction to which, 


I think, nobody can object. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


*LorpG.HAMILTON( Middlesex, Eal- 
ing) rose to move to amend the 3rd clause 
by adding a Proviso that the Irish Legisla- 
ture should not have power to pass 
Resolutions or discuss any question con- 
nected with the subjects, enumerated in 
Sub-section 3 (Navy, Army, Militia, 
Volunteers, forts, arsenals, &c.), unless 
the assent of the Lord Lieutenant, upon 
instructions given by Her Majesty, had 
been previously obtained. He said : In 
moving:-this Amendment, Sir, I do so for 
the purpose of enhancing the clause to 
which it is related. We have spent much 
time in discussing theoretical questions ; 
we have discussed the real meaning of the 
words in reference to the supremacy of 
Parliament; but nobody yet—certainly no 
Member of Her Majesty's Government— 
has considered how practical effect is to 
be given to the supremacy of the Im- 
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perial Parliament, or the means by which 
it is to be enforced. This is the question 
to which I wish to to call attention—a 
question which is immeasurably more im- 
portant than any question which has, up 
to the present, been discussed. Only one 
sub-section in the Bill relates to the 
Naval and Military Forces of the Crown, 
or the position in which they will be after 
the Bill has passed. Yet no one will 
deny that in certain contingencies the 
Military Forces of the Crown are the 
only instruments upon which the Im- 
periai Parliament will be able to rely for 
the enforcement of its theoretical supre- 
macy. There are a large number of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who are pledged 
theoretically to the assertion of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
and who believe that, after Home Rule 
is passed, the forces at the disposal of the 
Imperial Parliament will remain un- 


Government of 


altered. That is a great delusion and 
mistake. The Military Forces are the 


only forces—the only reliable forees— 
that this House can depend upon ; but I 
contend that under this clause as it stands 
it is inthe power of the Irish Legislature 
to fatally interfere with the Military 
Forces—to hamper their efficiency and 
action. In Committee my noble Friend 
the Member for West Edinburgh (Vis- 
count Wolmer) proposed an Amendment 
providing that the Irish Legislature 
should be debarred from even discussing 
or passing Resolutions on certain subjects. 
The Prime Minister resisted the Amend- 
ment mainly on two grounds — that it 
would be very difficult, in the first place,to 
enforce the prohibition ;and, inthe second 
place, that it would deprive the Irish 
Legislature of the right of Petition 
possessed by every public body in the 
United Kingdom. Anyone who takes 
the trouble to look at the Bill will see 
that the other subjects reserved 
from the Irish Legislature under Clause 
3 are in quite a different category from 
the Army and Navy; they are matters 
of constitutional and political character, 
relating to general legislation with which 
a Provincial Legislature ought not to deal. 
But it is evident that power should not 
be given to such a Legislature to tamper 
with the instrument which alone would 
be able, in certain circumstances, to kee 

it ina subordinate position. All the Civil 
and Executive authority in Ireland now 
behind the Imperial Government will, if 
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the Bill be passed, be transferred to the 


local Legislature. Now, in any diffi- 
culties which have arisen in recent years 
in Ireland or in any other part of the 
United Kingdom, the authority of this 
House and of the law has been asserted, 
not by Imperial instruments such as the 
Army and the Navy, but by domestic 
instruments such as the police and the 
Civil Authorities of the localities ; and if 
the whole Civil and Police Forces which 
are now at the control of this Parliament 
are transferred to the local Legislature, 
in any collision or difficulty which may 
hereafter occur, not only would there be 
an enormous subtraction from the forces 
which are now at the disposal of the 
Imperial Parliament, but that subtraction 
will go to the augmentation of the 
strength of the only authority which can 
dispute the jurisdiction of Parliament. I 
do not know that the question has ever 
been argued out. The whole Executive 
authority now exercised by the Imperial 
Parliament would be transferred to the 
Irish Parliament, which will have the 
whole Police Force at its disposal in a 
short time. What remains of the Impe- 
rial authority behind this House ? There 
is nothing but military power. Hon. 
Members who support this Bill should 
read the history of the great Civil War 
in America. At its commencement they 
would see how certain States announced 
their intention of repudiating the autho- 
rity of the Central Power. The repudia- 
tion was treated with contempt ; but we 
know what took place; we know that, 
in order to settle that matter, a certain 
number of Volunteers were raised for a 
few days, and that out of that arose the 
greatest war of modern days. How was 
it that the recalcitrant States were able to 
offer this resistance ? Because in every 
ease the Legislative Authority of the 
recalcitrant States carried with it the 
whole Executive forces of that State, the 
local Militia, and even the officers of the 
Federal Army, who were connected 
with the State. Well, what would 
be the position of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment if this Bill should become law ? 
Hitherto Parliament has had this great ad- 
vantage in asserting its authority in Ireland 
—the Irish people have been divided into 
two sections, and there has never been a 
dispute between the English Government 
and the Irish people in which the former 
could not rely on one section to support 
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them. Now, however, the Government 
are deliberately repudiating the allegiance 
of that part of the population which has 
hitherto adhered to England. [Mr. 
GLapsToNnE : Deliberately ?] Yes, de- 
liberately ; for you propose to place the 
whole power and authority of Irish 
government in the hands of gentlemen 
who until recently have always been 
opposed to the power of England ; and, 
therefore, any collision which takes place 
between this Parliament and the Irish 
Legislature must be a collision produced 
by lon. Gentlemen sitting below the 
Gangway, who will constitute the majo- 
Minister think 


rity. Does the Prime 
he can appeal to a minority whom 
he and his friends had betrayed ? 


[Mr. W. E. Grapstone : Hear, hear !] 
Yes; betrayed! I have been many 
years in this House, and I have a 
tolerably good recollection of speeches of 
the Prime Minister, in which he declared 
how much he was indebted to the sup- 
port of the Loyalist population of Ireland 
in putting down disturbances in other 
parts of Ireland. Some astonishing 
statements have been made in the course 
of the Debate from that (the Treasury) 
Bench. I heard the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other day speaking of the 
maintenance of the Military Forces in 
Ireland, and he seemed to think that 
the moment Home Rule is passed 
a great part of the Military Forces now 
quartered in Ireland ought to be trans- 
planted into England. It probably did 
not occur to the right hon. Gentleman or 
to anybody on the Treasury Bench that 
the Imperial Army is based on a system 
of territorial recruiting, and that a large 
proportion of this Army—the solitary 
instrument left to us if we pass this Bill 
—is composed of Irish regiments which 
are recruited in Ireland, and whose head- 
quarters, under the present system, are in 
Ireland. As soon as it becomes clear to 
the Nationalist Members in the Irish Par- 
liament that there is but one single, 
solitary obstacle to the full realisation of 
their national aspirations—namely, the 
solitary obstacle of the Imperial Army— 
they will naturally, and from their point 
of view legitimately, do what they can 
to remove that impediment. This clause, 
in its present form, places in their hands 
a weapon by which they may vitally 
affect the efficiency of the British Army. 
They are not to legislate on the subject, 
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but they are to be allowed to pass Reso- 
lutions. Have right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen ever heard of the unwritten law 
of the Land League? It is not remote 
in point of date, but there are some memo- 
ries so conveniently constructed that they 
can forget what happened yesterday. 
The unwritten law of the Land League 
was in force in Ireland—[Cries of 
“ Question! ” “ Hear, hear!” and inter- 
ruption.| I am coming to the point. 
Will anybody deny [ Renewed cries 
of “ Question !” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8S.) rose 
his place, and, apparently addressing Mr. 
Bartley (Islington, N.), said: Do not 
presume to mention my name. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. MAC NEILL, again rising in his 
place: You have no right to use my 
name. 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I was stating, 
Sir, that only a few years ago the Land 
League issued directions which were 
known as the unwritten law and were 





obeyed. If the gentlemen who issued 
that unwritten law are given the 


control of the Executive and the Police, 
can the House suppose that any Resolu- 
tion passed by them will not be observed 
throughout the greater part of Ireland ? 
The Irish Parliament will find that the 
Army is a territorial Army, recruited to 
a large extent from Ireland ; and what 
will be easier for that Parliament, re- 
membering the speeches of the Prime 
Minister supporting the theory of a dis- 
tinct Irish nationality, than to propose 


by Resolution—if I were an _ Irish 
Nationalist, I would suggest it—that 


whilst Ireland is ready to contribute to- 
wards the expenses of the Imperial 
Army, she requires as a prior condition 
that the only regiments quartered in Ire- 


land should be regiments which are 
raised in Ireland? [Cheers and 
laughter.] Hon. Members  opposi e 


laugh at that. You langh at the mere’ 
suggestion ; and yet you are raising this 
Constitutional structure on a foundation 
of a union of hearts, and when I test you 
upon it you repudiate it. Why do you 
repudiate it? Then the right hon. 
Gentleman would say, what is the barm of 
passing sucha Resolution ? Why, the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues on 
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the Treasury Bench have not thought 
out the A B C of the question I am 
arguing. I am putting myself in the 
position of a Nationalist. Supposing 
the Resolution which he has suggested 
might be passed were not assented to 
here, but were repudiated by the Imperial 
Ministry—and properly repudiated— 
would it not be easy for the Irish Parliament 
to propose another declaring that,inasmuch 
as the English Government declined to 
assent to this idea of the union of hearts, 
any man enlisting in an Irish regiment 
for Imperial purposes was an enemy of 
his country? [Laughter.] Yes; you 
laugh; but what, then, would _be- 
come of your Irish regiments and your 
territorial system?’ I speak in this 
matter with knowledge of that part of 
Ireland which has hitherto been most 
favourable to the Imperial connection, 
and I say that if such a Resolution were 
passed under such circumstances it would 
have a tremendous effect—it would 
strike at once at the very foundation of 
the system according to which our Army 
is recruited. But there is another point 
which ought not to be overlooked. In 
an Army supported entirely by voluntary 
recruiting it is essential that desertion 
should be punished, and desertion cannot 
be punished by the Military Authorities 
unless the civil police co-operate with 
them. What could be simpler than for 
the Irish Parliament to pass a Resolution 
stating that in the strained conditions 
between the two countries they would 
decline to allow the police to assist the 
Military Authorities in stopping desertion? 
The Irish Parliament might resolve that 
in the strained relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland the police should not 
assist the Military Authorities in stop- 
ping desertion. Is that a risk we ought 
torun? Did hon. Gentlemen opposite 
believe in what they themselves say 
when they expressed themselves in 
favour of the theoretical assertion of the 
supremacy of this House? What is the 
use of supporting words which sustain 
the theoretical supremacy if you de- 
liberately decline to support the only 
proposal by which means can be given 
for the practical enforcement of that 
supremacy ? As I can speak only once, 
I must anticipate the arguments that 
may be brought forward in opposition to 
my Amendment. Everybody would 
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admit that the position of the Lord 
Lord G. Hamilton 
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Lieutenant would be a very difficult one. 
He would go over to Ireland as the 
representative exponent and supporter of 
the Imperial authority of this House; 
but he would also go there to promote 
within the limits of this Bill self-go- 
vernment in Ireland. Suppose a Reso- 
lution such as I have suggested, which 
strikes vitally at the efficiency of the 
solitary Imperial instrument left for 
the assertion of supremacy is proposed in 
the Irish Parliament, and that hon. 
Members below the Gangway, who repre- 
sent the Irish Government, do their 
best to oppose the Resolution as contrary 
in its spirit to their understanding of the 
Act, and that they are beaten by a 
majority—what will be the position of 
the Lord Lieutenant? He will be de- 
prived of the Ministry who have opposed 
this improper Resolution, and he will 
send for the Leader of the Opposition, 
who has carried the Resolution, and ask 
him to formadomestie Government. That 
gentleman may say,—“I can only do so 
on the understanding that the Reso- 
lution is assented to by the British Go- 
vernment.” He goes to another gentleman 
who gives the same answer. What is 
the Lord Lieutenant, under these cireum- 
stances, to do? ‘The Irish Parliament 
will have deposed the existing Govern- 
ment by passing an anti-Imperial Reso- 
lution, and the unhappy Lord Lieutenant 
will not be able to carry on the domestic 
government of Ireland with the co- 
operation of Irishmen unless he, as an 
Imperial officer, assents to proposals 
which he knows are fatal to Imperial 
rule. It is to avoid all these difficulties 
that I have put my Proviso on the 
Notice Paper. The other night, when we 
were discussing the position of the Army 
under certain contingencies, the Prime 
Minister relied exclusively and entirely 
upon the words of the patent and 
commission of the Lord Lieutenant. 
He said that the Lord Lieutenant, by 
his patent and commission, would be 
omnipotent over the British troops which 
might be quartered in Ireland. Very 
well, I have adopted the suggestion 
which the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment implied, and I propose that no dis- 
cussion can take place in the Irish 
House of Commons on this matter with- 
out the previous assent of the Lord 
Lieutenant, who will, under an instrument 
from Her Majesty, have control over the 
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troops. I cannot anticipate what objec- | section, making it, for all ostensible pur- 
tions will be taken to my Proviso. The | poses, totally insufficient? Why has he 
Imperial Army and Navy are subjects introduced these most awkward, ill- 
forbidden to the Irish Parliament ; they advised, ineffective, and inexpert words ? 
are forbidden fruit that may not be | There are other sub-sections which deal 
eaten. I propose that that fruit may with the Crown and succession to the 
not be touched or smelt, for we know | Crown, with the making of peace 
that the handling and smelling frequently | and war, and matters arising out 
engender appetite. My desire is that of a state of war, with Treaties and 
the Imperial authority should be some- | other relations with Foreign States. 
thing that can be enforced, and that will | All these things the noble Lord, as the 
continue to act in all parts ‘of the United | guardian of the State, will leave open, 
Kingdom, and I therefore beg to move going from the A BC to the X Y Z of 
my Amendment. the situation. All these questions the 
'noble Lord says, by implication in his 
Amendment proposed, after the fore- | Amendment, he will leave to the Irish 
going Amendment, to insert the | Legislature, provided they only do not 
words— fm laws. Well, the fact is the noble 
“ Provided always, the Irish Legislature shall Lord would leave matters infinitely worse 
not have power to pass Resolutions or discuss | than they were before. I think the - 
any question connected with the subjects | mouth of the Legislature ought not to be 
enumerated in Sub-section (3), unless the assent © So", = 
of the Lord Lieutenant, upon instructions given wholly closed on all these subjects. The 
by Her Majesty, has been previously obtained.” | noble Lord implies that the Irish Legis- 
—CLord G. Hamilton.) lature are free to pass Resolutions on 
these subjects, but not on questions con- 
cerning the Army and Navy. If another 
battle of Waterloo were fought, would 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think the noble Lord refuse to allow the Irish 
my first duty to the noble Lord is to Legislature to pass a Vote of Congratu- 
thank him for the kindness and com- lation ? 
pliments he has paid to the Treasury *Lorp G. HAMILTON : The Amend- 
Bench. The noble Lord has been so | Pte may . 
: ment says, “with the permission of the 
good as to suggest that those who are yi 0s 
responsible for this Bill have not pro- | eet i8 
perly thought out the A B C of the Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
question, which assertion was understood a most delightful solution of the diffi- 
to apply to the Treasury Bench in culty. What is it that gives value to 
general. The noble Lord has coolly congratulatory Resolutions of the House 
addressed those words to men some of of Commons? It is because they are 
whom have been doing the best they spontaneous. Here there is to be an 
can with their feeble faculties to serve | official approbation or intimation, and 
the Crown and the Kingdom long before | then, with the stamp of that prior appro- 
the noble Lord’s eyes first saw the light; bation, forthwith there may be an Address 
and then, no doubt in the most con-/ of Congratulation given on some great 
scientious manner, the noble Lord pro- | national victory. My answer to this 
ceeded, with that intuition which has been | is, that the Irish Legislature ought to be 
given to him, and with the wonderful | left free to congratulate Her Majesty on 
power of accumulating the experience of | great national occasions and on great 
a long life in the course of a short one, | occasions of joy. For instance, an Heir 
to instruct the Government upon this | to the Throne might be born, but under 
subject, discovering the shallowness and | this proposal no Vote of C ongratulation 
insufficiency of their knowledge. My | could be passed “unless upon instrue- 
next duty is to say that, except in the | tions given by Her Majesty” through 
very last portion of the noble Lord’s | the Lord Lieutenant, whose assent must 
speech, I was at a loss to discover what first have been obtained. There might 
was the relation between the Amendment | be a great victory—a great danger over- 
and the oration which the noble Lord | come—a decisive victory. Not a word 
has delivered. Why has the noble Lord | unless by the assent of the Lord Lieu- 
limited his Amendment to the 3rd sub- | | tenant. Why, it is approaching in spirit 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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the revival of the old Poyning’s Law. 
Nothing is to be said by the Irish Legis- 
lature until the padlock the noble Lord 
would nail on them has been removed. 
That is a sober comment on this sin- 
gular Resolution moved by the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord stated incidentally 
that, in a question of national danger, the 
minority in Ireland could not be relied on. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He did not 
say that. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
noble Lord can correct me if he likes. 
I would rather be corrected by him than 
by anyone else. He said that the minority 
had been betrayed by the Government. 
Evidently he meant that they could not 
be relied on by the Government ; but did 
not he intend to refer to a body of 
persons so distinguished and trustworthy 
as my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham ? 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: What 
have I got to do with it ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 


noble Lord did a cruel injury and injustice 
to the minority, for I believe that in a 
case of difficulty they will not fail in their 
essential duties as loyal subjects. I say 
that in face of all the astounding speeches 
that have been delivered by various great 
authorities, excepting the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, who has 
never entered the ranks of those who have 
taught the lesson of disloyalty, violence, 
and rebellion. If the noble Lord’s mind 
were in a glass bee-hive I should be most 
curious to find out by what process he 
arrives at the conclusion, first, that the 
Army is the only instrument to be relied 
upon; and, secondly, that his reliance 
upon the Army is to take effect upon the 
proceedings of the Irish Parliament. My 
difference with the noble Lord is that the 
noble Lord thinks that.the natural and 
necessary consequence of this Bill will 
be the most violent antagonism between 
the Irish and Imperial influences. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON ¢ I ouly said 
—and it is admitted by a certain section 
of Nationalist Members—that there will 
be an attempt to remove the restrictions 
imposed on the Irish Parliament under 
the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Is that 
all the noble Lord says ? 

*Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
did not go further. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 


agree with the noble Lord. I do not 
believe the attempt would be made ; but, 
supposing it were made by perfectly Par- 
liameutary and Constitutional processes, 
what would the Army have to do with 


it? The noble Lord does not propose to 
check the attempt by forbidding 
Petitions, Addresses, or Resolutions, 


His Resolution is quite as much in 
defect as it is in excess. It sins quite as 
much by what it omits as by what it 
commits, and sins enormously in both, 
The noble Lord supposes the case of a 
Resolution to the effect that none but 
Irish-born troops shall serve in Ireland. 
That would not be a Parliamentary 
Petition for the relaxation of restrictions, 
but a Resolution which, if it meant any- 
thing, would appear to contemplate direct 
military action by an Irish force against 
the forces of the Empire. Does he 
really believe that, if Ireland were un- 
happily set upon any of these extreme, 


dangerous, and suicidal councils, his 
Resolution would prevent it? Under 
the sub-sections that he leaves un- 


covered, there is plenty of space for an 
Irish Legislature to do things infinitely 
more dangerous to the Union of the 
Kingdoms and the maintenance of the 
Imperial power than any Resolution such 
as he describes would be. I am quite 
sure that if we wish the Irish Parliament 
to remain on safe lines in these Imperial 
matters we must show it a certain 
confidence ; but if we begin with these 
little restraints and prohibitions, showing 
our desire to wound but fear to strike, it 
will be impossible to devise any methods 
more directly calculated to disturb the 
relations between the two Islands. Sup- 
pose the Irish Parliament passes this evil 
Resolution, how will the noble Lord 
proceed against it ? Will he march down 
a regiment and repeat the process of 
Pride’s Purge ? Will he send colonels 
and soldiers to surround the Table in the 
Irish Parliament and make a selection of 
who shall withdraw and who shall 
remain? He cannot have so little of the 
sense of a statesman as to suppose that it 
is by this use of local authority and 
force that these, by supposition, terrible 
discords are to be met. The instrument 
to which the Government look for 
meeting this contingency, which is 
immeasurably remote, and unlikely as 
anything can be that is not absolutely 
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impossible, is not the Viceroy, nor the 


Forces stationed in Ireland, but this 
House. Under these circumstances, I 


submit that the noble Lord’s Amendment 
is in its positive sense most mischievous, 
because it begins a work which abso- 
lutely requires some initial degree, at 
least, of mutual confidence and reliance 
by a proclamation which really flaunts in 
the face of the Irish nation and the Irish 
Legislature a belief that they are untrue 
to their declarations, and that nothing is 
to be expected from them but resistance 
and disturbance. But, besides that, 
the Amendment, in my opinion, is 
totally inefficient for the purpose that 
the noble Lord has in view. While 
he closes one door, and one, perhaps, 
rather small door, he leaves open 
other doors that are larger, and will 
admit of more dangerous and serious in- 
eursions. The noble Lord, therefore, 
totally fails in the object which he pro- 
poses to attain, while he inflicts grave 
and serious damage upon those other and 
I think better aims which are the declared 
and fundamental objects of the Bill. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I had not 
intended to say a single word upon this 
Amendment; and, indeed, I had some 
little doubt whether I could possibly 
support it. I was inclined to think with 
my right hon. Friend who has just sat 
down that the Amendment was in- 
applicable, and while closing one single 
door left many others, through 
which greater incursions upon the in- 
terests of this country might easily be 
made. But while [ was reflecting upon 
the advantages of silence and of virtuous 
retirement, my right hon. Friend, to my 
intense surprise, sought me out to slay 
me with a sneer at my ability and the 
influence which the right hon. Gentle- 
man supposes me to have with the loyal 
minority. I confess I am totally at a loss 
to know, when I was so inclined to keep 
out of the fray, why my right hon. 
Friend should use his most powerful 
Weapons to demolish me. There is no 
encouragement to be silent. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
right hon. Friend is under a misunder- 
standing. I had no intention of accusing 
him of having entitled himself to in- 
fluence with the loyal minority by the 
means that are commonly in force. On 
the contrary, I desired to the best of my 
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ability to acknowledge the honourable 
abstention which, it appears to me, my 
right hon. Friend has practised in that 
respect in abstaining from those means 
of currying favour with the loyal minority 
which have been so much in favour with 
the Tory Party. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That 
was the second reference which my 
right hon. Friend made to me, and for 
that I was extremely grateful. It was 
the first reference which aroused me 
from my apparent indifference, and in 
that my right hon. Friend, without 
rhyme or reason, made a sudden violent 
attack upon me. I really am at some 
difficuity to understand why I was 
suddenly sought out for the purpose of 
being held up as a terrible example 


to the House. I have, however, 
come to the conclusion that this is 
the usual course of my right hon. 


Friend whenever he has a bad case; 
and I feel it necessary, therefore, to look 
more carefully than ] had intended into 


| the Amendment which has been proposed. 


I remember perfectly well that on a pre- 
vious occasion when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had to throw over previous 
speakers and to climb down, he covered 
that operation, which most of us would 
not have indulged in with any grace or 
satisfaction, with such cuts and thrusts 
at his opponents all round, as if he was 
enjoying a tremendous triumph when he 
was really submitting to a tremendous 
defeat. No one admires so much as I 
do the rhetorical methods of my right 
hon, Friend; but he at once awakened my 
vigilance, and, having considered care- 
fully my right hon, Friend’s subsequent 
observations, I begin to see that there is 
very great force in the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. I still think that it does 
not go far enough, but that isan omission 
which can easily be repaired. One of 
the arguments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was certainly the strangest that I ever 
heard, even from him. The Prime 
Minister said—* What a deprivation this 
would be to the Irish Parliament, as they 
would thereby be prevented from passing 
a Resolution congratulating Her Majesty 
upon some event of great public interest;” 
and he actually took as a particular event 
upon which he thought the Irish Parlia- 
ment would be ina state of almost un- 
natural eagerness to congratulate Her 
Majesty on the birth of an Heir to the 
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Irish Parliament can congratulate Her 
Majesty upon the birth of an Heir to the 
Crown they must have an opportunity of 
congratulating Her Majesty upon the | 
marriage of an Heir to the Crown; but, 
judging from what we have recently seen, 
judging from the conduct of one of the | 
most popular and Representative Bodies in | 
Ireland, the Council of the City of Dublin, 
I do not think it is at all likely the Irish 
Parliament would feel the deprivation. 
The Prime Minister says—* Suppose 
you prohibit the Irish Parliament from 
passing Resolutions. By what process 
are you going to make your action valid ? 
Suppose they pass Resolutions in spite of 
you, what are you going to do? Are | 
you going to bring your Army down to 
the Houses of Parliament, carry out , 
another Pride’s Purge, and say take | 
away that bauble.” That is, of course, 
if the Irish Parliament indulges in a 
Mace, which, I suppose, it will. Has it 
not again and again been represented to 
the Prime Minister that, although the 
Irish Parliament are prohibited from 
passing Acts on certain subjects, they 
may do it in spite of the prohibition ? 
The Prime Minister's reply is—* You 
have an Army of 30,000 men.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 


not said that. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
say they are the exact words of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but they give the spirit 
of his reply. The right hon. Gentleman 
has pointed again and again to Great 
Britain's superior force. He has said— 
“ You are 30,000,000 against 5,000,000.” 
But this superior force is only operative 
through the Army. It is not because we | 
are 30,000,000 that the Irish Parliament 
will pay the slightest attention to our 
wishes. It would only be because we 
have a force enough to carry out our 
wishes. The Prime Minister should see 
that, whatever weight is to be attached 
to the force to be employed, it applies 
exactly the same Resolutions an to 
Acts of Parliament. If it be true that it 
is impossible to enforce a prohibition of 
Resolutions, then I defy the right hon. | 
Gentleman to show how the prohibition 
of Acts of Parliament is to be enforced. 
If the Prime Minister’s argument is a) 
sound one, it cuts at the whole of the | 
safeguards of the Bill; and Clauses 3 | 


Crown. I may point out that before the | | 
| 


Mr. J. Ciamberlain | 
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and 4 are not worth the paper on which 
they are printed. I certainly think my 
right hon. Friend cannot see how far his 
own argument goes, and I am hopeful 
that he may be willing to reconsider his 
| position, and all the more because he has 
practically given a pledge on the subject. 
He said on the introduction of the Bill 
that it was his intention to prohibit the 
Irish Parliament from dealing with cer- 


| 
tain subjects and from doing any act in 


relation thereto. 1 am _ perfectly well 
aware that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was reminded of this on a previous 
occasion he said that he meant “ Act of 
Parliament.” But he could not then have 
had his own words before him; his 
actual words were “doing any act,” and if 
“ Act of Parliament” were substituted 
for “act” in the sentence I have quoted, it 
makes nonsense. The right hon. Gentle- 


/man must have meant doing acts outside 
the ordinary legislative process of Acts 


of Parliament, and anyone would have 
understood Resolutions to be there in- 
cluded. That is common sense ; but what 
is the sense of saying to the Irish Parlia- 
ment—* You shall not pass an Act of 
Parliament on this or that subject, and 
you shall pass a Resolution, which will 
be as injurious to the British interests 
which we seek to protect as any Act 
that could possibly be passed”? In the 
case of any difficulty with a Foreign 
Power, will anyone say that a Resolution 
of such a Body as a practically inde- 
pendent and, at all events, a separate 
Irish Parliament sympathising with our 
enemies would not be as dangerous to 
British interests as any Act of Parlia- 
ment ? It is playing with the House to 
suggest that these restrictions are valid 
and worthy of support, and at the same 
time freely to allow the Irish Parlia- 
ment to do other acts which 
are kindred in their character and 
certain to be equally mischievous. 
The last argument put forward by the 
Prime Minister was that the difficulty 
suggested by the noble Lord (Lord 


George Hamilton) was immeasurably 


remote, Why should it be so ? The 
portion of the Irish people for whom the 
Government are legislating are opposed to 


jall these restrictions, and declare that 


they will not rest until they are removed. 
Is it not certain, under those cireum- 
stances, that, if they could deal with the 
reserved subjects by Resolution, while 
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the restriction with respect to legislation 
obtain, they will take the opportunity ? 
I do not know whether the Prime 
Minister has always held this opinion, 
but my right hon. Colleagues have not. 
I would remind the Secretary for Scot- 
land of a speech he made in this House 
on the Second Reading of the Bill of 
1886? He said of that Bill, and it is 
equally true of this Bill—* Do you tell 
us that certain subjects are reserved from 
the Irish Parliament ? Do you flatter 
yourselves that you can prevent the Irish 
Parliament from discussing these sub- 
jects and passing Resolutions upon 
them”? Then the Secretary for Scot- 
land wound up by saying that separa- 
tion would be better than such a state of 
things. The Secretary for Scotland 
was perfectly logical and sensible in that 
argument then ; it will be a pleasure to 
hear him now. I dare say he would 
make a sensible and logical speech, but 
I think he would find it very difficult to 
justify the vote he is going to give. I 
do not hesitate to say that, although we 
are only dealing with a small branch of 
it, this question of passing Resolutions 
is at the root of the restrictions which 
the Government propose ; and it is use- 
less and childish to prevent the Irish 
Parliament from legislating on any sub- 
ject, if they are left free to discuss and 
pass Resolutions upon it. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : I hesitated a moment before 
rising, because I hoped that someone on 


the Government Bench would have 
replied to my right hon. Friend. I think 


the House will realise that I have some 
right to speak upon this subject by 
virtue of the office I held in the last 
Administration. It was most unworthy 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister to pit his years and experience 
against the years and experience of my 
noble Friend, who has been a Member of 
the House of Commons for very many 
years, and who has been a Member of 
an Administration for more years than 
any gentleman on the Treasury Bench, 
with the single exception of the Prime 
Minister. ‘The noble Lord has, more- 
over, in two Administrations had to 
deal with the Admiralty, and he has a 


right to bring forward a subject 
which he deemed of such import- 
ance to that Service. The Prime 
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Minister argued that the proposal 
of my noble Friend is insufficient. That 
is admitted. The Opposition would like 
the Proviso to he extended to all the 
restrictions in the clause; but they do 
not wish to waste the time of the House. 
The general question was discussed in 
Committee at great length; we were 
beaten upon it, and my noble Friend now 
takes out one particular case that was 
not discussed, and asks to have it debated, 
because he deems it—as we all deem it 
—of supreme importance to the interests 
of this country. After the extraordi- 
narily vague speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, perhaps I may be allowed to 
direct the attention of the Committee 
more closely to the point at issue. We 
have been told over and over again by 
the Government that this Bill will 
make no change in the position of the 
Army and Navy, and that they will still 
remain under the Lord Lieutenant as an 
Imperial officer. But what we coutend 
is, that if a Home Rule Legislature can- 
not alter the position of the Army and 
Navy by Statute, it can alter it by Reso- 
lution. This is no idle fear. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to think it is un- 
reasonable to prevent the Irish Parlia- 
ment passing a Resolution. But what 
has he bimself done on the 16th clause ? 
He has absolutely debarred it from pass- 
ing any Address to the Crown on the 
question of Revenue. We say that the 
Irish Parliament not only could change 
the position of the Army and Navy in 
Ireland, but that the temptation would be 
in the direction of inducing them to 
make that change. We want securities 
against the time when there may be an 
apprehension on the part of the Irish 
Parliament that the Army and Navy are 
to be used in enforcing Imperial supre- 
macy. The Home Rule Parliament might 
pass Resolutions which would hamper 
and harass the action of the Services. I 
will give three cases in which that might 
be done. Would it not be possible for 
the Home Rule Parliament by Resolution 
practically to prevent the Army in Ireland 
from obtaining any supplies ? Again, 
can anybody doubt that a Resolution of 
the Home Rule Parliament might have 
an enormous effect on recruiting ? Why, 
the action of the Home Rule Party has 
had within the last few vearsa very great 
effect on recruiting. If we believe the 
Report of the Inspector Geueral on 
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Recruiting the National Party have done 
a great deal to prevent recruiting. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : Where ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Iam quoting 
from the Report of the Inspector General 
on Recruiting, and that is an authority 
which I think the House will accept 
more readily than it will the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How has it 
been the action of the Irish Party ? 
What proof is there of that ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: In the third 
place, might not the English Army be 
placed in a very difficult position with 
regard to deserters if the Home Rule 
Legislature did its best to prevent the 
Civil authority from aiding the military 
in securing theirapprehension ? 1 chal- 
lenge the right hon. Gentleman for some 
reply on these three points. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that, if we carry 
this Proviso, we shall not have complete 
security. ‘That is true; but we want to 
get all the security we can, and this 
Amendment will give us some. It is a 
security which the Government ought 
not to deny to us, and if it is denied we 
shall be entitled to say to the country 
that the securities given to the Imperial 
arliament for enforeing its wishes are 
intended by the Government to be the 
shams which we believe them to be. 


*Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, 


there was one point not yet touched upon 


in the Debate, as to which he desised to 
say afew words. The Prime Minister, 
in replying to the speech of the noble 
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Lord the Member for Enfield (Lord 
George Hamilton), twitted him with the | 
incompleteness of applying the Proviso 
to one clause only — and asked why, 
if it were necessary to apply it to 
the Irish Legislature with regard to 
military questions, should it not be 
applied with regard to the much more 
important questions connected with 
foreign affairs and the succession to the 
Crown? The argument afforded its own 
refutation. There was this difference 
between the two cases: A Resolution 
passed by the Irish Legislature with re- 
spect to foreign affairs might be extremely 
mischievous ; but, at any rate, it would 
have no Exceutive action. It would be 
inoperative except in so far as it 
exhibited the feeling of the Irish Legis- 
Mr. E, Stanhope 
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lature. But a Resolution with regard to 
the Army quartered in Ireland might 
have an immediate executive and 
operative effect. Therefore, it was quite 
reasonable to propose this particular 
Amendment without necessarily attaching 
corresponding Amendments to al! the 
other sub-sections of the clause. A 
Resolution of that kind passed by the 
Irish Legislature might at once bring 
the Parliaments of the two countries into 
conflict, and he believed that sooner or 
later such a conflict would come. It was 
all very well for the Prime Minister to 
say that they had no reason to believe 
that the Irish Legislature would show a 
spirit resembling that which had for 
many years been exhibited by the Leaders 
of the Irish people. The right hon. 
Gentleman had certainly given them no 
reason why they should entertain such a 
hope. But even supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that the hon. Gentleman 
who succeeded to power, in the first 
instance, would be actuated by the sincere 
desire to so work the new measure as to 
avoid grounds of conflict with the 
English Parliament, they might reason- 
ably assume that those gentlemen would 
not hold power long, but would be sue- 
ceeded by another set of Irish statesmen 
who would assume the natural part of 
playing on the excitable disposition 
of their countrymen. Then difficulties 
would begin to arise. A Resolution, for 
instance, passed by the Irish Legislature 
on some cause of difference between the 
two Governments, appealing, perhaps, to 
the supposed patriotism of the Irish 
people, might be fraught with the most 
disastrous consequences to the main- 
tenance of peace between the two coun- 
tries. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them it was their duty to act in this 
matter on the policy of trust. But when 
a man was about to marry his daughter 
toa young man who, no doubt, was to 
be thoroughly trusted, they did not 
exhibit that trust in drawing up the 
marriage settlements. On the contrary, 
the family lawyer treated the young man 
as if he were a worthless spendthrift. If 
that was the principle that guided them 
in private affairs, they ought not to 
show less care and caution in conducting 
the business of the nation. While he 
should support the Amendment of the 
noble Lord, he did not believe it would 
have any strong effect, for if the power 
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of passing Resolutions was taken away 
from the Irish Legislature they might 
still express their will and wishes in- 
directly, and in such a manner in regard 
to the Army as would make the position 
of British troops in Ireland perfectly 
intolerable. He believed that if the Bill 
was passed it would follow, sooner or 
later, as a necessary consequence, that 
the Imperial Government would be 
required to withdraw the troops from 
Ireland as the only means of preserving 
peace, for they could find no example in 
history where a Legislature such as was 
proposed to be set up in Ireland had been 
placed side by side with a garrison 
belonging to a dominant and separate 
Government. Such an experiment had 
never been tried even in countries where 
they had no strife, no passion long 
pent up, no ill-will, and no _ ill-blood 
fomented in the past, and certainly, of 
all countries in the world, Ireland was 
the last in which it should be tried. The 
Amendment, though he thought it did 
not go far enough, was a step in the 
right direction, and on that ground he 
should support it. The Irish Par- 
liament, if it meant to be thoroughly 
loyal, could have no objection to 
it; while if it had no such intention, 
they could not lose sight of the fact that 
it might do tremendous harm by passing 
Resolutions, aud the stipulation became 
all the more necessary. 

ApmiraL FIELD said, the Navy had 
been referred to as well as the Army, 
and, therefore, he felt bound to say what 
the Navy would think of any Resolutions 
passed by the Irish Parliament. The 
noble Lord had spoken of the difficulty 
which might be caused to the Army and 
Navy by the Irish Parliament passing a 
Resolution dealing with Supplies ; and, 
of course, if he went to a Division, they 
would support him. But, as a naval 
officer, he would like to point out that 
naval men would be in a different 
position from the Army—they would be 
afloat. Every Captain would know how 
to handle his ship, and every Admiral how 
to handle his squadron, in spite of any 
number of Irish Resolutions. If an Irish 
Parliament attempted to pass any Reso- 
lution reflecting on naval men, or fetter- 
ing their action, they would make short 
work of it. If they wanted Supplies, 
which were refused, they would do as 
Nelson did in a like case, when he said— 
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“If you do not send them we shall come 
and take them.” They would simply 
send their boats ashore, and there would 
be no difficulty with the butchers or provi- 
sion merchants. They were entirely 
apart from the Sister Service, and knew 
how to protect themselves. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that after the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Admiral (Admiral Field) the noble 
Lord would probably withdraw that por- 
tion of the Resolution that affected the 
Navy. But he did object to the Irish 
Parliament being prevented doing things 
which it was already in the power of 
Poor Law Guardians to do. Soldiers 
were occasionally brought before Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland for the purpose 
of obtaining an order that they should 
be sent to England, and, of course, Reso 
lutions had to be passed. As to Volun- 
teers the provision was unnecessary, as 
there were none in Ireland. But why 
should not a Resolution be passed in 
favour of military camps dealing with 
shopkeepers instead of with the stores ? 
Again, if a foolish officer built a 
magazine so near a town as to be a 
source of danger, why should not a Reso- 
lution of protest be permissible ? There 
were no arsenals in Ireland, and he did 
not see why Resolutions should not be 
passed in favour of having one. He 
did not believe that the passing of 
Resolutions on any of the subjects he 
had mentioned would upset the Military 
Forces of the Crown. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 150; Noes 
189.—( Division List, No. 273.) 

Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, deferred till To-morrow. 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 430.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

[Mr. A. O'Connor in the Chair.) 

On Motion of The Lorp ApvocatsB 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour, Clackmannan, &c.) 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 4, page 1, line 26, after * bank,” 
insert “approved by the Sheriff.” 

Clause 5, page 2, line 4, after * inte- 
rest,” insert “if any.” 
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On Motion of Sir C. Pearson, 
(Edinburgh and St. Andrews Univer- 
sities) the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

Clause 5, page 2, lines 5 and 6, leave 
out “with regard to any consignation 
of less amount than five pounds.” 


On Motion of The Lorp ApvocartE, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 5, page 2, line 7, at end, add, “ The 
sheriff clerk shall not be liable for any loss 
resulting from the failure of any bank in 
which any consignation shall have been lodged 
as aforesaid.” 

Clause 6, page 2, line 10, leave out 
from “amount” to “in,” in line 11, and 
insert “of consignations made and not 
paid out or otherwise accounted for.” 
Line 13, leave out “representing con- 
signatious of money made.” 

Clause 9, 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 





Committee report Progress. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, there was 
only one clause of the Bill to be disposed 
of, and he therefore moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee on the Bill 
again. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Gentleman is entitled to make that 
Motion, and I will, therefore, put the 
Question. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do immediately re- 
solve itself into Committee on the Bill.” 
—( Mr. J. B. Balfour.) 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he had no 
objection to the Committee stage being 
continued. He only objected at 12 o’clock 
to carry out the Standing Orders of the 
House. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill again considered in Committee, 
and reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS BILL.—(No, 78.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Sccond Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Objection taken, 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) appealed to the Irish 
Members to withdraw their objection, for 
the Bill merely proposed to give to 
English agricultural labourers some of 
the privileges which had been enjoyed 
for years by the Irish labourers. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the Irish Members had brought forward 
a number of admirable measures, all of 
which had been objected to by the friends 
of the hon. Member. Tit for tat. 

Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN DRAIN- 
AGE AND IMPROVEMENT (re-committed) 
BILL [Lords] (by Order). 

As amended, considered ; Amendments 
made; Bill to be read the third time. 


ADJOURNMENT MOTIONS UNDER 
STANDING ORDER 17. 
Return ordered— 


“ Of Motions for Adjournment under Standing 
Order 17, showing the date of such Motion, the 
name of the Member proposing, the definite 
matter of urgent public importance, and the 
result of any Division taken thereon in Session 
1893 (in continuation of Return, No. 304, of 
Session 1892)."—(CWMr. J. E. Ellis.) 


CLOSURE OF DEBATE (STANDING 
ORDER 25). 

Return ordered— 

“ Respecting application of Standing Order 25 
(Closure of Debate) during Session 1893 (in the 
same form as, and in continuation of, Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 313, of Session 1892.”"— 
(Mr. J. BE. Ellis.) 


SEA FISHERIES, 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence brought up, 
and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 377.] 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[ Lords].—(No. 438.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [Lords]. 
Read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 443.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Twelve o'clock. 





An Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 18th August 1893. 





MR. SPEAKER'S ABSENCE. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the duties of the Director of the 
National Gallery have of recent years 
been practically limited to the selection 
and purchase of pictures ; whether he is 


aware that only two pictures were 
bought last year, and that until the 


Gallery is enlarged (which cannot be done 
for four or five years hence), there is no 
space in which more pictures can be con- 
veniently hung ; whether, in view of the 
approaching vacancy in the office, he 
will consider whether it is desirable to 
appoint a new Director at a salary of 
£1,000 per annum, in addition to the 
Keeper and Secretary of the Gallery ; 
and whether the sum economised might 
be added to the sum allotted annually 
for the purchase of pictures ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham) : 
The duties of the Director have in no 
way changed since the establishment of 
the office in 1855, and are by no means 
limited to the selection and purchase of 
pictures. The Director is the sole 
responsible officer for everything con- 
nected with the establishment. The 
number of pictures purchased varies, of 
course, very widely with the oppor- 
tunities afforded. The acquisitions made in 
any giveu yearform no criterion. Besides, 
the Director is equally respousible for 
the acceptance or rejection of the large 
number of pictures from time to time 
offered to the Gallery by gift or bequest. 
Although many of the rooms are at 
present much crowded under the indis- 
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pensable arrangement according to 
schools, temporary accommodation can 
always be found for pictures acquired, 
pending an addition to the building. 
There is no vacancy in the office of 
Director at present. When there is, no 
doubt the First Lord of the Treasury 
will consider with the Trustees whether 
any changes in the organisation of the 
Gallery are required. 


Sor the Army. 


THE ARMY ACT. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Army Act embodying the 
whole of the alterations since 1581 has 
yet been printed in such a form as to be 
read as one complete Act, and to be more 
intelligible to those who serve under it 
than an Act requiring reference to some 
20 subsequent Statutes ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camprect- Bannerman, 
Stirling, &e.): The Army Act as 
amended by later Acts, including the 
legislation of the present Session, is 
now being reprinted by the Stationery 
Office, and will be issued shortly. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR 
THE ARMY. 
Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 


stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is aware that, 
in consequence of his decision to abolish 
the preliminary examination for the 
Army, the majority of the candidates 
who have already passed that examina- 
tion have been put to great and un- 
necessary trouble and expense in 
preparing for, and in coming to London 
to pass, that examination; whether he 
is still determined that these candidates 
shall not derive any benefit from having 
passed that examination; and whether 
he will consider the advisability of not 
making the new Regulations retrospeec- 
tive, but will allow those candidates who 
have passed the preliminary examination 
to compete in the further examination 
for the Army on the same terms and 
conditions as formerly ¢ 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in view of the fact that the 
subjects in which candidates for the 
preliminary examination for the Army 
are examined are the following :—Euclid 
Book I., Algebra to Simple Equations, 
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Arithmetic to Simple Interest, French, 
Latin, Geography, Writing, and Dicta- 


tion, he was correct in stating, in the | 


month of July last, that the above 
examination was ouly equivalent to the 
Fourth Standard in elementary schools ; 
when the new Regulations for Sandhurst 
will be issued ; and whether candidates 
who have passed in the above subjects 
will have again to pass, or whether they 
will be treated as being already qualified 
in those subjects 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As I explained on a former occasion, any 
candidate who has passed the preliminary 
examination will, when examined in the 
competitive examination, be relieved from 
the necessity of obtaining a minimum 
qualifying number of marks in the sub- 
jects which were embraced in the pre- 
liminary examination. So far he will 
have an advantage, but to exclude him 
from examination in those subjects would 
be a distinct loss to him, inasmuch as all 
the marks he would gain in any of them 
would count towards his total number of 
marks. The hon. Gentleman rather 
exaggerates the trouble and expense 
which the preliminary examination en- 
tailed, inasmuch as it was frequently 
undergone locally, without a journey to 
London. And it is intended that in 
future there shall be arrangements for 
localising the competitive examination. 
My hon. and learned Friend takes me to 


task for speaking disrespectfully of the ‘ 


preliminary examination. I used the 
comparison of it to the Fourth Standard, 
not as my own opinion, but as a 
quotation from a competent authority. 
It was a jocular comparison not meant to 
be strictly accurate; but I think if my 
hon. Friend considers that apart from an 
elementary examination in subjects which 
were embraced in the further examina- 
tion, the special subjects of the pre- 
liminary examination were arithmetic, 
English, and geography—all of a simple 
character—he will agree that it could 
not reckon as a very formidable test of 
higher education. The new Regulations 
for entrance to Sandhurst are in the 
printers’ hands. 





THE CASE OF THOMAS FEENY. 
Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
reply was given to the Memorial on 
behalf of Thomas Feeny, who was 


Sir R. Webster 
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Second North Lincoln Regimeut, Tenth 
Foot, from 1858 to 1862; whether he is 
aware that this man was invalided from 
the effects of sunstroke in South Africa, 
and sent home to his relatives in Ballina- 
more, County Leitrim, utterly destitute, 
and Jeft a burden on them since; and 
whether, under the circumstances, some 
pension or compensation can be granted 
to him 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No Memorial can be traced as having 
been received at the War Office on behalf 
of Thomas Feeny. The soldier was dis- 
charged in 1862 after less than four 
years’ service on account of congenital 
mental imbecility. His papers do not 
refer to sunstroke in South Africa. 


| private (No. 388) for four years in the 


H.M.8. “ APOLLO.” 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he has received solemn declara- 
tions made before a Magistrate by 
Thomas Goggin and John Regan, who 
allege that they have saved H.M.S. 
Apollo from being wrecked off Crook- 
haven Harbour ; and whether, in view of 
the conflict of testimony between these 
men and the Captain of the Apollo, he 
will cause a sworn inquiry to be held into 
the circumstances connected with this 
matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrtre- 
wortH, Laneashire, Clitheroe): The 
hon. Member was so good as to hand 
to me the declarations to which he refers. 
The Admiralty have inquired into this 
case, and are of opinion that the fisher- 
men were under an entire misapprehension 
in imagining that the Apollo was in any 
danger. No further inquiry regarding the 
occurrence can be opened by the Ad- 
miralty. 

Mr. GILHOOLY: I will draw 
attention to this matter on the Navy 
Estimates. 


CORK, BANDON, AND SOUTH COAST 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he will be 
prepared to give a subsidy to the Cork, 
Bandon, and South Coast Railway Com- 
pany in the event of their running an 

| additional daily train for the aceommoda- 
| tion of the inhabitants of West Cork ? 
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Mr. E. BARRY (Cork Co., 8.): At 
the same time, may I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he has received 
copies of resolutions from all the Public 
Bodies in West Cork requesting that a 
better train and postal service be granted 
to that district ; and whether he is able 
to comply with their wishes ? 

*Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have received copies of certain resolutions 
on the subject referred to. As before 
explained, I am precluded from offering 
any subsidy to the Railway Company 
concerned by the fact the mail service in 
West Cork already entails a heavy loss 
tothe revenue. I regret that it is not 
practicable to meet the wishes which have 
been expressed for an improvement of 
the service unless the railway service is 
improved by the Company. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that his predecessor in 
Office offered a subsidy to the Railway 
Company if they would run additional 
trains ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : No, Sir. 

Mr. GILHOOLY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inquire ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes, Sir. 


ORANGE CELEBRATION AT PORTADOWN, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the house of a Catholic 
named John Furfy, of Portadown, was 
attacked on the night of the 12th instant 
by the members of an Orange Lodge 
returning from celebrating the “ Closing 
of the gates of Derry,” and the windows 
and furniture smashed, and the son of 
Mr. Furfy badly wounded in the head ; 
what steps, if any, will be taken by the 
Police Authorities to bring the assailants 
to justice ; and whether, in view of the 
frequent attacks upon the houses of 
Catholics by Orange drumming parties, 
steps will be taken by the police, whose 
barrack is within one mile of the scene 
of this occurrence, to afford full protec- 
tion to the Catholic inhabitants of tbe 
neighbourhood ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY = ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): With regard to the first 
and second paragraphs, I understand that 
the alleged oc ‘urrence is about to form 
the subject of investigation by the 
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Magistrates at Petty Sessions before 
whom the facts will no doubt be fully 
elucidated. In reference to the last 
paragraph of the question, I understand 
it is not true that there have been fre- 
quent attacks on houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Portadown, which is perfectly 
quiet and free from crime. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND(FRENCH SHORE) 
FISHERY QUESTION. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies when the 
Papers, promised by Lord Ripon on the 
29th June, relating to the Newfoundland 
(French Shore) Fishery question, will be 
laid upon the Table and circulated ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tut COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
Papers were laid on the Table yesterday, 
and I have every reason to expect that 
they will be in the hands of Members by 
the 23rd instant. 


NEWFOUNDLAND LOBSTER FISHERIES, 
Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he has now received information 
as to the recent incident on the coast of 
Newfoundland, when the Commander of 
H.M.S. Pelican interfered with certain 
lobster-catching engines ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The information 
on the subject is now to hand. The 
incident was purely British, and the 
French were not concerned. The late 
Commodore, to prevent disputes, defined 
the fishing grounds assigned to the 
different British lobster factories, which 
under the modus vivendi were allowed 
to continue in operation. This year the 
manager of one British factory en- 
croached upon his neighbour's water, 
and, on his refusing to remove the 
lobster traps, obedience was enforced by 
the Commander of the Pelican, and the 
owner was informed that Le must confine 
his operations to his own water. 


THE CREWE EXHUMATION, 
Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Local Government Board whether 
the Registrar General has taken any 
steps in reference to the case of Dr. 
Atkinson, of Crewe, whose conduct in 
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giving a certificate of death for a child 
whom he had not attended when ill led 
to the exhumation of the body and an 
inquest; whether he will read to the 
House any communication which the 
Registrar General has sent to Dr. Atkin- 
son; and what opinion the Registrar 
General has expressed in reference to 
the action of the Coroner, Mr. Churton ? 
*Tuoe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD (Sir W. Foster, 
Derby, Ilkeston): The Registrar Gene- 
ral on the 15th instant addressed a letter 
to Mr. Atkinson stating that by giving 
the certificate as to the cause of death 
of Edith Prestwich he contravened the 
provisions of the Births and Deaths 
Registration Act 1874, and that the 
Registrar General had had seriously to 
consider whether he ought not to direct 
that he should be prosecuted for wilfully 
making a false certificate for the pur- 
poses of that Act. After a very careful 
consideration of all the facts, however, he 
had decided that it was necessary to take 
the extreme course of directing a prose- 
cution, but he felt it to be his duty, 
seriously, to warn him to be very careful 
in future not to give a certificate of the 
cause of death in a case in which he had 
not attended the deceased, as he would 
be compelled to take proceedings against 
him if it were again brought under his 
notice that he had committed an offence 
under the Act referred to. As Mr. 
Churton, the Coroner, is not in any way 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Registrar 
General, I cannot make any statement as 
to any opinion entertained by the Registrar 
General with respect to Mr. Churton’s 


action. 
. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, S.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether Government contracts are given 
to the Clyde Bridge Steel Works and to 
Mossend Steel Works; whether he is 
aware that these firms are non-Union and 
pay their workmen less than Trades 
Union rates of wages; and what action 
he proposes to take in the matter ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): There are no Government 
contracts given by any of the Scottish De- 
partments to the firms referred to in the 


Mr. Byles 
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question of the hon. Member. I may 
add that in issuing contracts the Scottish 
Office has taken full precautions for 
acting in accordance with the Resolution 
of the House of the 13th February, 
1891. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Can the Se- 
eretary of State for War say whether 
these firms have any Government con- 
tracts ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. Member will put the question 
down I will inquire. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, §.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in the interest of municipal 
telephone licences such as that applied 
for by Glasgow, he will, before signing 
it, submit the agreemeut between the 
Government and the National Telephone 
Company for the approval of the 
House ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I would refer the 
hon. Member to the reply which I gave 
on the 3Ist ultimo to a question on this 
subject, which was put to me by the hon. 
Member for the Lowestoft Division of 
Suffolk (Mr. H. S. Foster). 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES REGULATIONS 
AT MALTA. 

Mr.W. MLAREN (Cheshire,Crewe): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he has yet reeeived an 
answer from Malta to his inquiry re- 
garding the way in which the Contagious 
Diseases Regulations are carried out, 
more especially as to the soldiers being 
obliged to point out the woman from 
whom they say they have contracted 
disease ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
This Report has been received, but I 
have not yet had time to read it. I must 
ask the hon, Gentleman to repeat his 
question, 


PUBLIC ROADS THROUGH THE 
CURRAGH, 

Mr. MINCH (Kildare, 8S.) : I beg to 
ask the Seeretary of State for War whe- 
ther he is aware that an application was 
made to the Grand Jury at Kildare, at 
their last meeting at Naas, on behalf of 
the Military Authorities, for leave to 
close the public road passing through the 
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Curragh, and leading from Ballysax to 
Altigarvan and Newbridge; and whe- 
ther, considering the widespread dissatis- 
faction which this action on the part of 
the Military Authorities has caused in 
the localities likely to be affected, and in 
view of the serious depreciation in the 
value of property, and the great incon- 
venience to the public which the closing 
of this road would involve, he will have 
inquiry made into the matter, and have 
the rights of the public protected ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It has become necessary to close the road 
running through the camp at certain 
hours to allow of rifle practice. Applica- 
tion has been made to the Grand Jury 
who approve the closing of the road on 
certain conditions which are now under 
consideration, and which inelude the 
opening to the public of certain military 
toads and the. maintenance at the War 
Department expense of other roads 
belonging to the county. 


RECRUITING IN IRELAND. 


Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the | 
Secretary of State for War whether his | 


attention has been called to the state- 
ment, in the Recruiting Report of General 
Fielding, that in Ireland even those 
enlisted have been obtained with 
great difficulty from districts which 
10 vears ago provided the Army with an 
abundant supply of men of fine physique, 
and the chief causes are (1) great increase 
in number of emigrants, (2) the opposi- 
tion of the Nationalist Party to the en- 
listment of any young Irishman in Her 
Majesty's Forces ; and how the recruit- 
ing from Ireland for the first six months 
of this year compares with the corre- 
sponding six months of 1891 (the year 
referred to by General Fielding) and 
1881 respectively ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The enlistments in Ireland during the 
first six months of 1893 were 1,616, 
against 1,679 during the same period in 
IS91 and 1,472 in 1881; but these num- 
bers are rather misleading, unless com- 
pared with the total number of recruits 
of the respective years. This cannot yet 
be done for 1893 ; but the Irish recruits 
raised in the first half of 1881 were 5°6 
per cent. of the whole number of recruits 
of the year, while those of 1891 were 
only 5°1 per cent. At the same time, the 
proportion of men in the Army of Irish 
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nationality has fallen from 209 to 135 


per 1,000. 


DISTURBANCES AT PETERHEAD. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he can now give more definite 
information as to the disturbances which 
took place at Peterhead; whether he 
proposes to institute a searching inquiry 
into the whole matter, on behalf of the 
Government; and what steps he pro- 
poses to take to prevent a recurrence of 
such a deplorable interference with the 
freedom of trade ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have 
ordered a full inquiry to be made by the 
Sheriff of the county, which, I under- 
stand, commences to-day at Peterhead. 
It would be premature to say more until 
his Report is laid before me and con- 
sidered. 


PROPOSED FRENCH CANAL THROUGH 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in reference to the statement in 
The Times of Thursday, 17th August, 
that a French diplomatist of high stand- 
ing has been sent to Bangkok to ask for 
a grant of land in connection with a 
French scheme for making a _ canal 
through the Malay Peninsula, whether 
there exist any Papers which can be 
laid before Parliament on the difficulties 
in the way of the continuation of such a 
canal ? 

Sir E. GREY : Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment were informed on the 18th of July 
that M. Myre de Vilers was being sent 
to Bangkok ; but it is not known that 
his mission is in any way connected with 
such a scheme as that meutioned in the 
question. I must ask the right hon. 
Baronet to postpone the last part of his 
question till there has been time to 
examine the Papers. 


THE BEHRING SEA AWARD. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the Behring Sea Award imposes upon 
Great Britain the obligation to forbid 
pelagic sealing by British subjects at 
any time whatever on the high seas 
within a zone of 60 sea miles round the 
American sealing grounds on the Priby- 
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loff Islands, and also to forbid the use by 
British subjects of nets, firearms, or 
explosives, or the employment of any 
vessels other than sailing vessels in 
pelagic sealing, at all times and in all 
waters whatever of the Behring Sea, and 
further to forbid all pelagic sealing of 
auy kind in the Behring Sea during the 
mouths of May, June, and July ; whe- 
ther it is the fact that, while the Award 
imposes these obligations on Great 
Britain as regards sealing on the high 
seas, it imposes no obligation whatever 
on the United States to forbid, restrict, 
or regulate sealing on land at any time ; 
and whether the effect of the Award is to 
give a practical monopoly of sealing to 
the subjects of the United States, while 
depriving British subjects of any share 
therein ? 


Sir E. GREY : The prohibited zone 
round the Islands, and the nature of the 
prohibition as to the use of nets, fire- 
arms, or explosives, or of other than sail- 
ing vessels seem to be correctly stated, 
as also the close season during which 
sealing is prohibited ; but Article 2 of 
the Award applies only to that part of 
Behring Sea which lies to the east of the 
line laid down in the Treaty between 
Russia and the United States of 1867. 
The Award imposes the obligations in 
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question both on Great Britain and the 
United States as regards sealing on the 
high seas. It imposes no obligations 
either on Great Britain or the United 
States as regards sealing on land or in | 
territorial waters. But the Arbitrators | 
have in # separate Paper recommended 
that regulations should be made for this 
purpose. It not considered that the 
effect of the Award such as i 
described in the last paragraph of the 
question, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is it not 
a fact that British subjects are deprived 


What 


Is 


is Is 
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of any share in the sealing ? 
share, if any, have they left ? 

Sir E. GREY : I expressly stated 
that the statement in the last part of the 
question that they are deprived of any 
share in the sealing does not accord with 
our opinion of the Award, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Precisely ; 
but what share have they left 7 

Sir E. GREY: Certain restrictions, | 
but not total prohibition, are laid down, 

Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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POOR LAW GUARDIANS AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he can now state the 
extent of the powers possessed by Boards 
of Guardians for acquiring land and 
setting the unemployed to work thereon 
at reasonable wages ; whether such em- 
ployment necessarily implies the disfran- 
chisement of the persous so employed ; 
and whether he will issue a Circular to 
Boards of Guardians calling attention 
to their powers in this respect, and 
stating how far the Local Government 
Board prepared to co-operate with 
them in putting such powers into opera- 
tion 7 

Tur PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
not yet in a position to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: When may we 


expect an answer ? 


is 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As soon 
as I receive the opinion of the Law 
| Officers. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE subsequently 


asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he was aware that the question was of 
urgent importance, and that a number of 
Boards of Guardians in the East of 
London were awaiting the decision of the 
Government, and whether he could bring 
wessure to bear on the Law Officers of 
the Crown to give their opinion as soon 
aus possible ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is no 
occasion to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Law Officers of the Crown. The 
question they have to consider is one of 
the greatest difficulty, but 1 am sure they 
will give it every attention in their 
power, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE asked whether 
the Law Officers devising any 
amendment of the law, or whether they 
were simply going to advise on the exist- 


were 


ing law ? 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: They will 


simply advise on the existing law. 


PIGEON HOUSE FORT. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's) : 
I beg to ask the Seeretary of State for 
War whether the few soldiers stationed 


/at the Pigeon House could be temporarily 
‘ 
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accommodated elsewhere, as their location 
in the fort is said to delay the progress 
of the main drainage scheme; and 
whether his Department and the Irish 
Government will co-operate in facilitating 
the commencement of this urgently 
needed improvement ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This is not a question of a few troops 
who could be moved out at will, but of 
the Ordnance Store establishment for all 
Ireland. The men cannot be moved 
until the stores can be accommodated 
elsewhere. I would call upon the hon. 
Member to use all his influence, and I 
will certainly exert all mine, to bring 
about such an arrangement as I pointed to 
yesterday. 

Mr. FIELD: This delay is a very 
serious matter for the inhabitants of 
Dublin. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is. equally serious so far as the War 
Office is concerned. At this place is 
situated the store establishment for the 
whole of Ireland. Weare anxious, how- 
ever, to meet the Corporation of Dublin 
as far as possible. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
What is the exact difficulty in the way ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is that the scheme has been pro- 
nounced by the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission to be injurious to the healta of 
the oceupants of Pigeon House Fort, and 
what we are now endeavouring to do is 
to get the Corporation to acquire the 
Pigeon House site on condition of giving 
us a site elsewhere. 

Mr. FIELD: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman come and live on the banks 
of the Liffey ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I know the Liffey. 

Mr. FIELD: You know it so well 
that you avoid it. 

VISITS TO TRISH CONVICTS, 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether an application made on 
behalf of representatives of the Limerick 
Amnesty Association for permission to 
visit John Daly and other prisoners 
confined in Portland Convict Prison has 
been recently refused ; and, if so, why ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitnu, Fife, E.): Yes. Sir. The 
reason for the refusal was that given to 
the secretary—namely, that the privilege 
of visiting these convicts accorded by me 
on the express undertaking by the visitors 
that it would not be used for ulterior 
purposes, has been abused by the circula- 
tion in the Press and elsewhere of false 
statements as to the condition of the 
prisoners’ health and as to their prison 
treatment. 

*Mr. CLANCY: Is it not the fact 
that before the last visit paid to Daly by 
Mr. Frederick Allen, of Dublin, an 
intimation was given to the authorities 
that Mr. Allen intended to publish an 
account of the visit in the Press ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I know nothing 
about that. Mr. Allen was allowed to 
visit Daly on the express understanding 
that he would not publish a report of the 
proceedings, and not make any use of the 
visit except to receive news from and 
communicate news to Daly. 

*Mr. CLANCY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not taken any notice of the 
statement I made, that Mr. Allen 
announced that he intended to publish an 
account of the visit, aud that he was 
allowed, notwithstanding, to visit the 
prison afterwards, 

Mr. ASQUITH: No such statement 
was made to me, otherwise Mr. Allen 
would never have been allowed to visit 
Daly. 

Mr. CLANCY : Seeing that some of 
the prisoners have uo relatives in Great 
Britain or Ireland, and that the ouly visits 
they are likely tohaveare from members of 
the Amnesty Association, will the right 
hon. Gentleman re-consider his decision 
with regard to those against whom no 
fault is to be found ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am extremely 
sorry that the prisoners should be 
deprived of such alleviation and comfort 
from the visits of outside persons, but 
the responsibility of the deprivation lies 
entirely with the persons who have 
violated the undertaking. 

Mr. CLANCY : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman re-consider his decision with 
reference to those persons against whom 
he has no fault whatever to find ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir; as at 


present advised, I cannot. 
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COMPULSORY INSTRUCTION IN 
SWIMMING. 


Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether, in conjunction with 
the Vice President of the Council, they 
would consider the expediency of intro- 
ducing into the Education Code a com- 
pulsory course of swimming lessons 
between the ages of 10 and 14, and thus 
prevent in a short time the loss of many 
lives from bathing and other causes ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am pre- 
pared, when the Code is next under 
revision, to make such change as will 
permit of instruction in swimming being 
recognised as an alternative to military 
drill, and to count as a_ school 
attendance. 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS IN INDIA. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether, as the 
India Council yesterday accepted the 
best price offered for telegraphic transfers 
in India, it is to be understood that they 
will continue to pursue this policy ; and 
whether he is aware that the acceptance 
of tenders yesterday at 15}d. has had the 
effect of sending Indian exchange down 
to l4jd. ? 

*Tuoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.): No undertaking can be 
given as to the action that will be taken 
in the sale of bills on India, as it must 
depend on the amount and rates at which 
tenders are made. The Council of India 
does not fix any minimum rate below 
which no bills will be accepted. Usually 
tenders up to the advertised amount are 
taken, if the rate offered is not below the 
market rate of the day ; but in a falling 
market tenders of very small amount are 
generally refused. On the last seven 
Wednesdays bills for 80,000 rupees above 
the market rate and transfers for 12 
lakhs tendered at the market rate have 
been accepted ; bills for 33,477 rupees 
and transfers for 45 lakhs tendered at 
about the market rate have been refused 
owing to the smallness of the offers ; and 
bills for 1Olakhs and transfers for 10 lakhs 
tendered below the market rate have been 
refused. Indian exchange has fallen to 
14 13-16d. per rupee; but I cannot 
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undertake to specify the cause or causes 
by which this effect has been produced. 


THE CASE OF GENERAL NOBLE, R.A. 

CotoneL NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he is aware 
that General Noble, R.A., who died 
lately froma sickness contracted on active 
service in India while Superintendent 
of the Powder Factories, leaves a widow 
and a-large family in not too-affluent cir- 
cumstances ; if he is aware that General 
Noble was the inventor of two brown 
powders, S.B.C. and E.X.E., and also 
the patentee of E.X.E., the patent of 
which now belongs to his widow ; if, in 
consideration of the large amount of 
powder, 12,000,000 Ibs., made on General 
Noble’s plan, the War Office strongly 
recommended that his widow should re- 
ceive an increased pension of £200 a 
year, and if the Treasury has refused 
this increase ; and if the War Office will 
again recommend that either this pension 
should be awarded or else that a royalty 
of 1d. a pound should be paid on E.X.E, 
powder, patent 16,575, 1886, to General 
Noble’s family ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The Ordnance Council recommended that 
Mrs. Noble’s pension should be increased 
by £200 a year. This recommendation 
was based, not upon the value of any 
patents, nor on the amount of powder 
produced, but on the excellent service 
Major General Noble had rendered in 
introducing improvements in gunpowder 
and its manufacture, and generally on his 
work as Superintendent of the Royal Gun- 
powder Factory. The granting of such 
pensions rests entirely with the Treasury, 
and that Department was not satisfied 
that any special pension was justified in 
this case. 


MILITARY DRILL IN THE EXTREME 
HEAT. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that Major 
General Utterson’s brigade was marched 
on the 16th nearly 14 miles up to 10.30 
a.m.; that the men were allowed to 
march without their tunics; that the 
ambulance was full, and that several men 
were hanging on behind ; that the ther- 
mometer stood at 83 degrees or there- 
abouts ; that there were several cases of 
sunstroke at Lydd Camp; whether he 
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will inquire who is responsible for 
marching the men during the extreme 
heat ; whether he will give instructions 
that no marching shail take place during 
the present weather except in the early 
morning and in the evening; and what 
number of men of the Regular Army are 
now or have been in hospital or on the 
sick list from sunstroke or other illness 
caused by the extreme heat since Sunday, 
6th August ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This question only appeared on the 
Paper this morning. I have called for 
a Report as to the alleged occurrences 
at Aldershot and Lydd, which I shall 
probably have on Monday. The last 
question refers apparently to the 
whole United Kingdom; and if the 
hon. Gentleman wishes to have the in- 
formation, a considerable time must be 
allowed for obtaining it. As to the sug- 
gestion that I should issue general in- 
structions, I must repeat what I said 
yesterday. I have perfect confidence 
that General Officers commanding will 
adapt their orders to the local circum- 
stances, including in those circumstances 
the important element of temperature. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : In 
this Indian heat should not the troops 
be supplied with tropical helmets when 
drilling ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
These are matters for the Military 
Authorities to deal with, and should be 
left to the General in immediate com- 
mand. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ VICTORIA.” 


Commanper BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if it is in- 
tended to hold a special inquiry to find 
out why the Victoria capsized after being 
rammed ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
As I stated on the 10th instant, the 
Minutes of the Court Martial on the loss 
of the Victoria are being printed with a 
view to their full consideration by the 
Board of Admiralty. Meanwhile, 


answers to questions of this character 
must necessarily be deferred. 
Commanper BETHELL: My ques- 
tion had nothing whatever to do with 
the Court Martial. I only asked whe- 
ther a scientific inquiry could be insti- 
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tuted to find out why the Victoria 
capsized after being rammed ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I think it has a great deal to with do it. 
Very full questions were asked by 
direction of the Admiralty at the Court 
Martial, and very full evidence was ob- 
tained as to the parts of the Victoria 
which were flooded. Until that evidence 
has been thoroughly investigated by the 
Admiralty, it is impossible, on behalf of 
the Admiralty, to answer whether a 
special inquiry is or is not necessary. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the second 
officer in command may exercise dis- 
cretionary power to prevent such 
accidents ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am afraid I can only repeat the answer 
I gave to my hon. Friend on a previous 
occasion. 


THE TERRACE, 


CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if a bench on the Terrace is 
labelled House of Lords ; and, if this is an 
innovation, why other benches are not 
labelled House of Commons ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, 
Central) was understood to reply that 
this was a very small matter. The bench 
in question was obtained from the House 
of Lords, and the label on it bad not 
been removed. It had no signification. 


HEREFORD ELECTION, 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General on what ground a private tele- 
gram was despatched at the public cost 
by the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department during the recent 
election at Hereford, to the hon. Member 
for Hereford, instead of at the cost of 
the person by whom it was sent; and 
what is the Rule governing the despatch 
by Ministers and others of official tele- 
grams on private business ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The practice is 
for a responsible official to afterwards 
examine all telegrams sent us on the 
service of the Government; and if it 
appears that any of them are of a private 
nature, the senders are called upon to pay 
for them. I know nothing officially of 
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the telegram to which the hon. Member 
refers, but it will come under review at 
the proper time, and be dealt with in the 
manner I have described. 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Grapstong, Leeds, 
W.): Perhaps I may be allowed to say 
that I sent the telegram in question on 


the evening of Saturday last. I sent 
it with the full knowledge of the 


strict review under which all messages 
sent on Government forms have to pass 
at the Post Office. The bon. Member 
seems to me somewhat ungrateful, be- 
cause distinctly one of the reasons which 
operated in my mind in sending that 
message on a Government form was to 
insure that he should get it that night. 
The hour was late, and if I had sent it on 
an ordinary form the hon, Member would 
probably have received it only on Sunday ; 
and, as everybody knows, he was very 
anxious to get my reply. Perhaps, as a 
balm to his lacerated feelings, I may 
inform him that, in consequence of not 
having been in the House of Commons 
on the day his telegram was sent, I had 
to pay to my right hon. Friend the Post- 
master General on it the sum of about 2s. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: Arising 
out of that answer I may say I am very 
sorry the hon. Member was put to any 
expense. I shall be happy to repay him. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether, in view of the fact 
that pleuro-pneumonia has been intro- 
duced into Seotland by an Irish cow, he 
intends to put any restrictions on the 
movement of cattle from Ireland into 
Great Britain ? 

Mr. W. FIELD: Has there been an 
outbreak in Ireland sinee September, 
1892, a3 to which I sent a copy of an 
official letter to the hon. Member who 
puts the question. It is very unfair to 
the cattle. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: As to the ques- 
tion on the Paper, there is no evidence 
that the animal in question contracted 
pleuro-pneumonia before leaving Ireland, 
and the morbid appearances of the lungs 
were, in fact, quite compatible with in- 
fection after her arrival in Scotland. 
With regard to the prohibition of move- 
ment from one part of the United King- 


Mr. A. Morley 
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dom to another, I can only say that I 
should resort to such a step with the 
greatest reluctance and in the presence 
only of the most serious danger ; but I 
may observe that if the policy suggested 
by the hon. Member were adopted at the 
present time, it would be movement from 
Scotland to England, and vice versa, 
rather than movement from Ireland to 
Great Britain, which would have to be 
prohibited. 
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IRISH PRESBYTERIANS AND HOME 
RULE, 

Str T. LEA (Londonderry, §.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if the Address recently sent to him by 
Irish Presbyterians recorded their con- 
victions that an urgent necessity exists 
for an immediate revision of judicial 
rents ; and whether the Government will 
at once introduce a Bill to carry this into 
effect ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): It is quite correct 
to hold that this, along with other very 
important demands on the part of that 
portion of the Irish Presbyterian com- 
munity who did me the honour of 
addressing me in respect to the Land 
Laws, was made known to me, but I can- 
not separate these demands one from the 
other. It is not possible for the Govern- 
ment to introduce such a Bill, certainly 
not at the present time. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): May 
Iask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is aware that a Bill dealing with the 
revision of judicial rents has been brought 
in and moved constantly from the Con- 
servative side by the hon. Member for 
North Fermanagh, and has been blocked 
with equal regularity by the Conservative 
Member for South Antrim ? 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman to repeat 
tne other points of interest in the letter f 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is un- 
just of the hon. Member to ask me to 
repeat by heart a portion of the Presby- 
terian letter, especially as no notice has 
been given to me that I should at least 
commit it to memory. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber is most welcome to see the letter. 

Mr. PINKERTON : Am I right in 
saying that the letter expressed sympathy 
with the general policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Home Rule? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Un- 
questionably ; that was his main object. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman afford an op- 
portunity of investigating the names of 
the alleged Presbyterians, inasmuch as 
we believe [ Cries of “ Order !""} 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: When I 
have received letters from professional 
persons and others expressing their 
friendliness to Home Rule, they have 
contained an express reservation that 
their names shall not be divulged on 
account of the injury to their professional 
prospects they would have to undergo 
from even the suspicion of their being 
associated with friendliness to Home 
Rule. Ido not recollect whether there 
is any such limitation in the present in- 
stance. If I find that there is not such 
a limitation, the hon. Member is perfectly 
at liberty, so far as I am concerned, to see 
the names. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! Any further questions in re- 
gard to this matter ought not to be asked 
without notice. 





THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE 
ADJOURNMENT FOR THE RECESS. 
Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.): I 

beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can state, for the gene- 
ral convenience of Members, when the 
Government caleulate that the House 
will be able to adjourn for the Recess ; 
and what steps, if any, are proposed to be 
taken in order to secure that a reasonable 
time shall be allowed to elapse between 
the period of adjournment and the re- 
assembling in the Autumn ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
very sensible that it would be very much 
for the convenience of the House, and 
the Government are as anxious as any- 
body ean be for the arrival of that happy 
period when the House can adjourn ; 
but my hon. Friend will see that the 
Government are under certain specific 
obligations with regard to Home Rule 
and Supply, and, therefore, our contribu- 
tion to the Business of the House is 
known and fixed. The thing that is not 
yet accurately kaown and fixed is the 
amount of impediment which we shall 
have to encounter in the shape of 
Amendments and collateral discussions. 
With regard to that impediment and that 
contribution to the length of the Sitting 
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of the House, it is obvious that gentle- 
men on the Opposition Benches and the 
gentlemen on the Benches behind my 
hon. Friend would be able to give a good 
deal more information than I can. 

Mr. HANBURY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman by what right he 
describes as an impediment to the Busi- 
ness of the House the ordinary discussion 
of the Estimates which has been so much 
curtailed this Session ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : The hon. 
Member has entirely misapprehended the 
language I used. I never spoke of the 
discussion on the Estimates as an impedi- 
ment to the Business of the House. I 
spoke of it as an impediment to the 
Adjournment of the House. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to direct the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the latter portion of my question ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
very much afraid I must return to him 
also what will be regarded as an uusatis- 
factory reply in regard to this portion of 
the question, which I thought was 
really involved in the former portion. 
My hon. Friend asks me 

“What steps are proposed to be taken in 
order to secure that a reasonable time shall be 


allowed to clapse between the period of adjourn- 
ment and the re-assembling in the Autumn?” 


I do not see what auswer that admits of 
beyond the fact that we are very desirous, 
first of all, that the Adjournment should 
arrive within reasonable time: and, 
secondly, that it should be found in our 
power to allow a reasonable vacation 
before asking the House to resume those 
labours which have in the present 
year reached such an extraordinary 
extension, 

Mr. HANBURY : If the discussion 
of Supply is to be an impediment to the 
Adjournment of the House, I wish to ask 
whether the right hou. Gentleman will 
consent to put Supply down for the 
Autumn Session ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Arising out of the 
answer to my question, I desire to ask 
the Prime Minister whether his attention 
has been directed to an important article 
upon Parliamentary procedure, with 
special reference to the possibility of 
what is termed obstruction in Supply, in 
which the following proposal is put for- 
ward :— 
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“Tf the House insists on its ancient Constitu- 
tional right to deal with Supply in Committee 
as a whole, then the only remedy (for the 
possible obstruction) appears to be for the 
House ‘to fix beforehand, on entering on the 
consideration of Supply, the number of days 
which shall be given to each Class of the Esti- 
mates, and to order the Committee to report 
each Class at the expiry of the time named. 
The same action must be taken on the Report 
stage, if necessary s 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I rise 
to a point of Order. I wish to ask 
whether this question arises out of the 
question which the hon. Member put on 
the Paper ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member can put his question. I 
see nothing out of Order in it. The 
Prime Minister can answer it, or ask for 
notice, just as he pleases. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: On a 
point of Order, Sir, is the hon. Member 
justified, under the guise of asking a 
question, in reading a long newspaper 
article ? 

Mr. DALZIEL: I may be allowed 
to say, in explanation, that it is only fair 
to the writer that I should read the whole 
passage. It is a very short one-— 





“The same action must be taken on the 
Report stage, if necessary, and the Opposition 
would have to arrange among themselves those 
questions of policy and detail which they might 
desire to raise in each section, in order to con- 
centrate their energies on those, instead of 
frittering time away.” 

Mr. HANBURY : I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask you whether it has not been 
constantly ruled by the Chair that quota- 
tions of this kind shall not be put down 
in questions, and whether that Rule does 
not apply in the present case ? 

Mr. DALZIEL: The quotation is 
finished. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I was 
going to call the attention of the hon. 
Member to the fact that I think he is 
now decidedly exceeding the limits. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I will simply put 
my question, whether, in view of the 
fact that the writer of the article is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, the Government will 
be prepared, in the event of the necessity 
arising, to give the suggestion that con- 
sideration which its importance seems to 
deserve ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: It 
seems to me that this is a question of 
which notice ought to be given. 


Mr. Dalziel 


{COMMUNS} 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think the question of the 
hon. Member shows the inconvenience of 
not putting questions of this kind on the 
Paper. 

Mr. DALZIEL : I rise to Order, 
Sir. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I claim, 
as a matter of personal explanation, to 
say that the article from which the hon. 
Gentleman has just quoted did not 
suggest that the House should deal with 
this matter, but that a Committee—a non- 
Party Committee—should be appointed, 
which might consider this and kindred 
subjects. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do 
not think any advantage would arise 
from my making any comment on the 
subject. 


THE CLOSURE RESOLUTION, 


Dr. MACGREGOR : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will take any measures within the power 
of the Government to bring to an end the 
Report stage of the Government of Ire- 
land Bill, and so reduce the interval when 
the House might adjourn for a much 
required holiday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
glad to answer this question, because it 
gives me an opportunity of answering it 
in the form of a notice to this effeet— 
that on Monday I propose to submit to 
the House a Resolution which, if adopted, 
will have the effect of securing the close 
of the proceedings upon the Report stage 
of the Irish Government Bill on Friday 
next, August 25. The terms of the 
Resolution will, I hope, be deposited on 
the Table within an hour or two. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to give notice that 
when my right hon, Friend proposes that 
Resolution I shall move the following 
Amendment :—“ That the proposal of 
the Government to curtail e 

Mr. MANFIELD (Northampton): 
I rise to a point of Order. [The rest of 
the hon. Member's remarks were drowned 
in cries of “ Order! ”] 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My 


Amendment will be— 





“That the proposal of the Government to 
curtail Debate on the Irish Government Bill is 
calculated to degrade the House of Commons 
to the position of a voting machine, and to 
deprive the British majority in this House of 
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its Constitutional right to discuss a policy by 
which British interests will be seriously and 
injuriously affected ; that this House, recog- 
nising no necessity for the course proposed by 
the Government, and believing that it is dic- 
tated by motives of Party expediency, calls upon 
the Government to withdraw their Resolution 
and to advise Her Majesty——” 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : To 
send for you. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN— 

“To dissolve Parliament at the earliest oppor- 
tunity in order that the opinion of the electors 
of the United Kingdom may be taken on the 
merits of the Bill for the Better Government 
of Ireland, all the details of which were 
studiously concealed from them at the last 
General Election.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, in the notice which he 
has just given, has, no doubt, informed 
us of the vital and essential particulars 
of the Resolution he intends to bring 
before us—namely, that we are not to 
be allowed to discuss the remaining 36 
clauses of the Bill; but it would bea 
great convenience to the House if he 
would tell us the mode in which that 
Resolution is to be drawn. I do not 
mean the exact words, but I presume 
the Government hive decided on the 
general principle on which they intend 
to act. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he could tell the House who is the Leader 
of the Opposition ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
When some evenings ago the Prime 
Minister promised to insert some 
Amendments in the 29th clause, it was 
pointed out that it would be necessary to 
re-commit the Bill for the purpose. I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether any arrangement will be made 
for carrying out the pledge of the Govern- 
ment in this matter? While the right 
hon. Gentleman is about it, will he also 
tell us who is the Leader of the 
House ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
sure I shall not be expected to answer 
that question in view of the terms with 
which it concluded. As to the question 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), he has had a good deal of ex- 
perience himself in drawing Resolutions 
of this nature. The Resolution will 
provide that at a certain hour on Friday 
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the matter shall be brought to an issue. 
It will be the same measure as has been 
adopted on former occasions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : No compart- 
ments ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There 
are no compartments. ‘The House sees 
that the right hon. Gentleman is well up 
in the matter of procedure. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
whether the Third Reading of the Bill 
was to be taken on Friday night ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I suppose 
the hon. Member means to ask whether 
the Resolution includes a specification of 
the day for the closing of the Debate on 
the Third Reading of the Bill. It does 
not include that. 


THE CASE OF JAMES THOMPSON, 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been called to the case of James Thomp- 
son, who retired on 22nd May, 1893, 
from the Royal Irish Constabulary on a 
pension of £33 13s. lld.; is he aware 
that Thompson entered the old London- 
derry Police Force on 7th February, 
1863, and, on its discontinuance, entered 
the Royal Irish Constabulary on Ist 
November, 1870, and, having regard to 
the 5th section of the 46 & 47 Vie., 
ce. 14, whether the period of approved 
service in the old Londonderry Police 
Force ought to be taken into account for 
the purpose of reckoning the amount of 
pension payable on retirement ; and why 
this has not been done in the case of 
James Thompson ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts relating 
to the case of ex-Constable ‘Thompson are 
correctly stated in the question, except 
that it was in the year 1864, and not in 
1863, that he joined the old London- 
derry Police Force. His case was care- 
fully considered, both by the Govern- 
ment and by the Law Officers, previous 
to his discharge, and it was decided that 
there was no legal basis for allowing 
service in the Londonderry Force to count 
towards his pension. 


SUMMER ATTIRE FOR THE POLICE. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
will consider the propriety of supplying 
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the police with lighter uniforms during 
the summer months ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This question has 
frequently been under consideration, and, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
after consultation with the chief 
surgeon of the police, having regard to 
the variable nature of the Metropolitan 
climate and to all the conditions of the 
case, it would not be advisable to provide 
the Metropolitan Police with lighter 
attire during the summer months. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No, 428.) 
CONSIDERATION. [TENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
moved in Clause 4, page 2, line 37, after 
“law,” to insert the following sub- 
section :— 

“(1) Giving any undue preference to any 
trade or industry (including agriculture), in 
Ireland so as prejudicially to affect any such 
trade or industry in Great Britain, or.” 

He said he should not have moved this 
Amendment had he been satisfied with 
the terms of the Amendment which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Moriey) had placed on the Paper. The 
intention of his (Mr. Hobhouse’s) 
Amendment was to protect British trade 
and British agriculture against the some- 
what probable danger that would be 
incurred under the altered relations of 
the two countries in the event of the Bill 
passing into law. He believed that one 
of the first acts of the Irish Parliament 
would be to foster the native industries 
of Ireland, and to erect other industries 
which had not hitherto been able to take 
root in their country. Heshould be very 
sorry indeed to say that such an object 
was not most laudable in itself; but he 
thought that those on the British side of 
the Channel had a right to see that the 
methods adopted in forwarding that 
legitimate object were legitimate them- 
selves,and were not likely to prejudicially 
affect their own trade and agriculture. 
It had often been said from the Treasury 
Bench during these Debates that the Go- 
vernment saw great advantage in secur- 


ing uniformity in all trade matters; but, so 
Mr. E. H. Bayley 
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far, he did not think they had quite 
carried out their own expressed intentions, 
By the Bill of 1886 the whole field of 
trade was excluded from the purview of 
the Irish Legislature ; but the same could 
not be said of the present Bill. The 
First Lord of the Treasury had stated 
his opinion that all bounties would be 
illegal; but he had had to admit that 
there were other means besides bounties 
by which industries might be fostered 
with Government money. It had 
been pointed out that under the Pur- 
chase of Land Bill there were certain 
provisions of the most beneficial charac- 
ter for fostering and forwarding Irish 
industries by means of premiums. The 
fact that such an Act was passed by the 
Imperial Parliament, which contained 
plenty of British Members who were 
ready, as a rule, to protect the interests of 
British trade and agriculture, was surely 
no argument against placing some 
limitations upon the future Irish Parlia- 
ment in such matters, with the object of 
protecting the interests of Great Britain, 
The benefit of the provisions he spoke of 
was strictly confined to those parts of 
Ireland which had suffered in the past, 
and were likely to suffer in the future, 
from the evils of famine and distress, 
Parliament had readily agreed to them 
in these exceptional cases ; but whether it 
would have beeu prepared to devote large 
sums of moncy to the fostering of 
interests in other parts of the United 
Kingdom not so situated was a very 
different matter. Turning to the danger 
apprehended, it might easily happen 
that the Irish Legislature, wishing to 
encourage the production of butter of the 
first quality, which found a ready sale in 
the English markets, might consider 
themselves prohibited by the terms of the 
Bill from giving actual bounties, but 
might offer premiums of a very sub- 
stantial kind for every hundred-weight of 
first-class butter produced in Irish dairies, 
He could not conceive that such a course 
would be contrary to any provision of this 
Bill as it stood. Such premiums would 
not be directly given with a view to pro- 
moting exportation, and yet the result to 
British producers of butter would be 
exactly the same as if they were actual 
bounties given for exportation. When 
any part of the United Kingdom exceeded 
certain limits in fostering a particular 
industry, and thereby inflicted an injury 
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on another part of the Kingdom, Parlia- 
ment ought certainly to prohibit such 
action. The Irish Parliament might 
also erect new artificial industries 
which might be fostered for a time on 
such a scale as to seriously diminish the 
profits of British manufacturers, who at 
present had in many cases a hard struggle 
to make both ends meet, and who would 
certainly think themselves seriously 
injured if, in addition to bearing the com- 
petition of foreign markets, they had to 
meet a competition produced by artificial 
industries in Ireland. The clause pro- 
posed by the Chief Secretary did not 
appear to him to really deal with the 
matters he had mentioned. It was 
intended to protect individuals only, 
not trades or industries collectively. He 
had spoken hitherto only of direct means 
by which industries might be fostered, but 
he should like to give one example of a 
very obvious indirect way of helping 
them. The Irish Legislature might come 
to terms with the Irish Railway Com- 
panies by giving them subsidies, and 
imposing certain conditions as to special 
rates which might place industries in 
particular districts at a certain advantage. 
It had been alleged in Committee that 
the Irish Exchequer would have no 
money to spend on fostering industries. 
But under the new financial scheme 
that Exchequer was to have a clear 
surplus of £500,000 to start with, and 
therefore the Irish Executive would 
certainly have the means of carrying out 
any object of this kind which their Party 
might have at heart. The least the Go- 
vernment could do when it provided the 
Irish Legislature with a surplus of this 
description at the expense of the British 
taxpayer was to see that no class of the 
British taxpayer was directly or indirectly 
prejudiced or damaged by the applica- 
tion of that surplus. No doubt the 
Attorney General (Sir C. Russell), if he 
spoke, would ask who was to determine 
what “undue preference” was? His 
answer would be the same great tribunal 
as had been set up by the Government 
to determine such questions as “ due pro- 
cess of law,” and the nature of “just 
compensation.” Those were expressions 
new to the English law, whereas the 
phrase “undue preference” had been 


undergoing interpretation by important 
tribunals in England for the last 40 
If any Member would take the 


years, 
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trouble to look at the decisions of the 
Railway Commissioners, he would see 
that many of them, particularly those 
which dealt with special classes of mer- 
chandise and special trades in particular 
districts, had a very direct and clear 
bearing on such questions as he now 
proposed for the determination of a still 
more august tribunal. He was sorry 
that he had detained the House so long, 
and he would conclude by asking the 
Government to consider whether some 


modification in this direction was not 
required ? They did not fear legiti- 
mate competition; but experiments 


might be tried which would not be 
legitimate, and, therefore, in the 
interest of uniformity, and to prevent 
any trade or industry in any particular 
locality being prejudiced, he begged to 
move the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 37, after the word “law,” to 
insert, as a new sub-section, the words—* (1) 
Giving any undue preference to any trade or 
industry (including agriculture), in Ireland so 
as prejudicially to affect any such trade or in- 
dustry in Great Britain, &c."—(.Mr. H. Hob- 
house.) 

Question proposed, ** That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am not sure that the 
hon. Member has noticed the provision 
made in the Amendment to the clause 
which stands inmyname. The Govern- 
ment believe that this Amendment 
covers the whole of the ground so far 
as the argument as to “ undue preference ” 
is concerned. We submit that the 
word “undue” is not capable, in this 
connection, of anything like an accurate 
interpretation. The hon. and learned 
Member has referred to decisions under 
the Railway and Canal Acts ; but he has 
evidently forgotten that the cases decid» | 
under those Acts were cases in which 
the words were capable of a definite 
interpretation—cases in which it was 
possible to discriminate between indi- 
viduals and great firms or companies. 
Those cases did not deal with these 
large questions of International prefer- 
ence, and I believe, and I am advised, 
that they could not be relied on in such 
cases as this. How are we to deal with 
such large questions—how are we to 
show, in the case of a particular Irish 
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industry, what is undue preference as 
regards British trade ? We cannot deal 
with such a question of International 
discrimination. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: I have en- 
deavoured to cover that. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We cannot pro- 
ceed to discriminate, because we cannot 
define the limit between the individual 
and a particular trade in a particular 
locality and a similar trade elsewhere. 
The Acts on railways and canals were 
passed to meet special cases. I would 
remind my hon. and learned Friend that 
grants have already been made in various 
districts in Ireland. The Congested 
Districts Board, for instance, has made a 
grant in favour of a shawl-spinning 
industry in the County of Galway. I 
cannot conceive that any premium which 
the Irish Legislature is likely to give 
from the same motives as those which 
animated this House in 1891 is at all 
likely to make any appreciable effect on 
British industries. There is no difference 
between the hon. Member and the Go- 
vernment, I think, as to the necessity of 
protecting British trade. But he referred 
to the butter industry. He spoke of the 
probability of the Trish Legislature 
putting a premium upon the production 
of certain superior qualities of butter. 
Yes: but how would that affect the 
corresponding trade in England? The 
Irish Legislature is assumed to do this 
on the possible ground that there would 
be a margin for exportation. If the 
hon. Member had mastered the details of 
the butter trade he would not have 
spoken as he did. I do not think it 
necessary to say much more. I have 
referred to the Act of 1891. There is 
another Act, that of 1888, under the pro- 
visions of which £5,000 a year was given 
to the Dublin Society to improve the 
breed of horses in Ireland. Is the House 
going to say to the Irish Legislature that 
they are not to do that which this House 
has sanctioned ? 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: It is a question 
of degree. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I submit with 
confidence that the Amendment which I 
have put upon the Paper covers practi- 
cally all the ground of the present 
Amendment, and is more comprehensive 
in its terms. I, therefore, trust that my 
hon. and learned Friend will be content 


Mr. J. Morley 
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to leave the subject he has now raised to 
be dealt with by my Amendment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I fully recognise the evident 
intention of the Government to do all 
they have promised in this matter, and I 
admit the great difficulty of that which 
they have undertaken. I would remind 
the House how the question really stands, 
We were dealing with a question of this 
character on one of the sub-sections of 
this clause. When that discussion was 
going on—a discussion on the subject 
of religious preference—I ventured to say 
that it was not a question of dealing with 
this question alone, but that there might 
be preference from political feeling—a 
class of preference much more common 
than religious preference. Thereupon 
the Prime Minister made a speech in 
which I may say that generally he 
agreed with me, and stated the pro- 
priety of dealing with preference as a 
whole, and not by separate attempts. 
He stated that indirect preference was a 
subject as worthy of consideration as 
direct preference, and we were promised 
that the matter should be considered 
before Report. I do not think my right 
hon. Friend used the word “undue.” 
I did use it in my speech, and I think he 
accepted it. The Amendment of my 
hon. Friend proposes to provide against 
undue preference. That was the ques- 
tion we were discussing when we got 
my right hon, Friend's promise on behalf 
of the Government. I want now to 
show that there are two points in which 
the Amendment of my right hon, Friend 
does not go far enough. I would sug- 
gest that he should alter it by adding at 
the beginning “directly or indirectly.” 
That would carry out the Prime Minis- 
ter’s promise on the subject. My right 
hon. Friend has now limited the pro- 
hibited preferences by the words “ pa- 
rentage, birth, or place in which the 
business is carried on.” Therefore an 
aggrieved person will always have to 
show to the Court that the preference of 
which he complains is a preference which 
has been given on account of his birth, 
parentage, or the place in which he 
carries on his business. I think it is pro- 
bable those limiting words would exclude 
almost every case which is likely to 
arise. In the first place, it will be very 
difficult to prove the complaint. Take 
the case of butter or the woollen trade, 
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which the Irish Government might | 
desire to foster. The Prime Minister has | 
made a sound economic argument which | 
commends itself to FreeTraders, and which 
goes to show that such bounties injure 
the people who give them. But is he_ 
certain the Leaders of the Irish Legis- 
lature would be sound economists after 
the school of Cobden ¢ It must be re- 
collected in regard to this that leading 
Members of the Irish Party have ex- 
pressed their own convictions that, at any 
rate, Free Trade is not good where you 
desire to create an industry. The ques- 
tion whether the action of the Irish 
Legislature would be economically sound 
or not does not concern us in the least— | 
we are not bound to protect the Irish 
peopleagainst these economic heresies; but 
if those heresies injure the English people | 
we are bound to protect our own people, 
and provide that they do not injure them. 
My right hon. Friend will admit that, 
although Protection may injure, for 
example, the French people really more 
than it injures us, still it does not injure | 
us by preventing trade which otherwise | 
we might be able todo with France. In 
the same way, premiums or bounties on | 
butter or woollen goods would, if they 
were sufficient in extent and continued 
over a sufficient length of time, enable 
those industries to compete successfully | 
with similar industries in this country. 
My right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
spoke as if he were really cognisant of | 
everything connected with the butter | 
trade. Well, if a premium were put on 
to enable the Irish to compete with other 
countries in butter-making, it would be 
impossible to say that such a premium 
would be given on account of the parent- 
age of the butter-maker, and it would 
not be given on account of the place in 
which the manufacture was carried on, 
because it would be given to Cork and 
Belfast and Waterford, and any other 
place in which butter was made. There 
are a great number of other cases, but I 
will only suggest one or two of them. 
There is the case of Poor Law relief. 
Suppose exceptional Poor Law relief 
were granted to particular classes of per- 
sons—that would not be on account of 
the parentage or the place in which they 
lived, yet undoubtedly it would be held 
to be a case of undue preference unless 
the regulations were applicable to all 
persons in a position to demand Poor 
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Law relief. Yet it is perfectly certain a 
proposition of that kind will not be 
touched. Then we come to the case of 
preferences affecting railways. That 
would not be on account of the parentage 
of the directors, noron account of the place 
in which the railway is carried on; but,at the 
same time, regulations affecting rates upon 
a particular line of railway might have a 
most injurious effect on one port as 
against another port which it was desired 
to favour. Again, there is the case of 
the fisheries. 1 do not think the proposal 
Government would cover that. 
There is competition between the trawlers 
and the linesmen. Hon. Members 
opposite (the Irish Members) are all in 
favour of the linesmen as against the 
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trawlers, and the probability is they 


would carry out legislation which would 


| have the effect of destroying the trawling 


trade for the advantage of the men who 
That is a fair case 
for the Court to say whether it is an 
undue preference, but it could not be 
raised under the Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary. Why would it not be possible 
to levy dues on ships of a certain burden ? 
The effect of that would be to keep out 
of port all boats above a certain size, 
thereby affecting particular industries to 
the disadvantage of others. That, again, 
would have nothing to do with the place 
of business or the place of birth. Pre- 
ferences might be given between Cor- 
porations or Institutions. I can under- 
stand that it would be perfectly easy to lay 
down conditions for the receipt of con- 
tributions in aid of hospitals, which 
would enable certain hospitals to receive 
and prevent other hospitals from obtain- 
ing any advantage; and although there 
might be a hidden motive for such a 
preference which would bring them 
within the scope of the prohibitions, that 
hidden motive would not be declared. I 
have said enough to show that the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend, 
although I fully believe it is intended to 
go as far as the pledge of the Prime 
Minister, will not actually cover all the 
eases which the Prime Minister himself 
must have had in view. We are not 
dealing with the preference which arises, 
as the Chief Secretary suggests, under 
the Congested Districts Board, or with any 
other case of that kind. Nor do I think 
avy Court in the world would hold that 
such consideration as has been shown for 
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small and struggling industries, such as 
the shawl industry, to which my right 
hon. Friend has referred, was undue 
preference. My right hon. Friend says 
it is a difficult point to decide. But will 
it not be difficult to decide within the 
scope of his own Amendment ? I under- 
stood him to say that, while it is perfectly 
possible for the Courts to decide upon 
what is undue preference in regard to 
rates, it would be difficult for it to 


deal with the matter generally. He | 


will admit, I think, that some of these 
cases of rates that have been before 
the Court have been very difficult 
to decide. Every case has had to be 
decided on its merits. I confess that, 
if those questions could be decided, I do 
not think there should be any greater 
difficulty in deciding in these other 
eases. The difference, for instance, be- 
tween North Wales and South Wales 
would not be difficult to decide in a 
matter of the kind. I admit that the 
Government have a difficult task before 
them; but, seeing that the clause clearly 
does not go as far as the promise which 
we understood was made by the Prime 
Minister, I hope the Government will 
consider whether they cannot accept the 
Amendment, or, at all events, whether 
they cannot carry their own clause 
further. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): The 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for | 
certainly very | 
exact; and having now, I suppose, come | 


West Birmingham is 


to the conclusion that even his ingenuity 
will be unable to prevent the granting of 


Home Rule to Ireland, he is naturally | 


very anxious to secure the adoption of 
provisions by which the Irish Parliament 
will be paralysed in the attempt to render 
any effective service to the material inte- 
rests of Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to an Amendment by 
which the Chief Secretary for Ireland pro- 
poses to satisfy the demand in the present 
Amendment, and nothing will satisfy the 
right hon. Gentleman except that it 
shall be forbidden that the Irish Parlia- 
ment shall directly or indirectly impose 
such disabilities and confer such advan- 
tages as are referred to in the Amend- 
ment. If such words were inserted as 
“directly or indirectly,” I imagine that 
the Irish Legislature, in approaching the 
consideration of any Bill which pro- 
posed to deal with the material con. 
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cerns of the Irish people and with the im- 
provement of their condition, would be 
in extreme doubt whether it was com- 
petent for them to consider any such 
Bill; and, in fact, the effect of the 
insertion of the words would be to 
paralyse the Irish Legislature by inducing 
a doubt as to any Bill concerning the 
material interests of the country—a doubt 
as to whether they could proceed with it 
or not. If you will apply yourselves 
to a provision of this kind, the 
least which we may expect is that 
/you will say plainly what you mean, 
Instruct the Irish Legislature what they 
}are not to do, and they will, no doubt, 
‘obey you; but do not deliberately use 
words which would leave the Irish 
Legislature in doubt as to the powers 
| which you intend them to exercise. The 
| right hou. Gentleman has suggested that 
the words “on account of ” are not apt. 
| It is proposed to be forbidden to the 
Irish Legislature to impose disabilities or 
confer advantages on any subject, “on 
account of parentage or place of birth.” 
I should imagine that that would be an 
effectual provision, as between English- 
men or Irishmen, with regard to any 
action of the Irish Legislature which 
could be alleged to be due to prejudice 
and nationality, or preference for the 
people of their own country. These 
words are objectionable to the right hon. 
Gentleman, because they afford a judicial 
basis—because they refer to facts which, 
if they were proved, would fairly entitle 
| the tribunal to condemn or annul the 
action of the Irish Legislature. What 
words would the right hon. Gentleman 
substitute ? He has not stated what words 
he would substitute. I presume he would 
| prefer some terms which would leave the 
matter in doubt,and which would render, 
it possible, for the Judicial Tribunal 
to attack the Irish Legislature upon 
grounds of prejudice and presumption. 
If the reason for voiding the Act is not 
to be plainly referred to, the Irish Legis- 
lature would have no certainty in regard 
to its duties. We require plain words, 
which would leave your meaning beyond 
all doubt, in order to let the Irish Legis- 
lature act with confidence in any material 
concern whatever. ‘There is a phrase in 
this Amendment of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to which I would wish to 
direct the attention of the Attorney 
General, and I hope for some statement 
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at the proper time on the subject. ‘There 
is to be no disability nor any advantage 
conferred upon any individual “ by 
reason of the place where any part of 
his business is carried on.” I had 
supposed that the words referring to 
parentage had disposed of the matter as 
between Irishmen and those who are 
not Irishmen. Do these words, “or place 
where any part of his business is carried 
on,” mean the part of Ireland where his 
business is carried on ? There was some 
suggestion that the Irish Legislature, by 
reason of the probable predominance of 
the Nationalist and Celtic element, 
might legislate or act in a manner pre- 
judicial to the interests of Ulster. I at 
once admit that the most efficient safe- 
guard against any such result would have 
my consent. I am desirous that the 
people of Ulster and the people of the 
other parts of Ireland, both as to disability 
and advantage, should be treated with the 
utmost impartiality by the Irish Legisla- 
ture. Do these words as to the place 
mean to differentiate between the people 
of Ireland and the people of Great 
Britain? I feel great difficulty in interpret- 
ing the phrase “ undue preference * when 
used in this connection. I know what 
“undue preference ” means in the Court 
of Railway Commissioners. It is plain 
enough, both in itself and by a long 
series of judicial decisions, when applied 
toa Railway Company or a Steamboat 
Company in regard to their dealings 
with different traders in different 
localities. What do you mean by the 
phrase in the case of the Irish Legis- 
lature which legislates for Ireland, and 
not for Great Britain ? If the Legis- 
lature legislated both for Ireland and 
Great Britain, then I could understand 
the application of the phrase “undue 
preference ;” but the Legislature of Ire- 
land legislates only for Ireland ; and when 
you prohibit the Legislature of Ireland 
giving any undue preference to the 
people of Ireland as against the people of 
Great Britain, I desire to ask what you 
mean ? Why do we want Home Rule 
for Ireland? In the first place, it is 
almost a purely agricultural country, and 
the agricultural industry needs to be 
developed. The system of agriculture in 
Ireland is crude in the extreme degree. 
Thé fisheries about the coast are 
decaying, because there are no proper 
boats or gear for the fishermen, The 
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want of a domestic and sympathetic Go- 
vernment has brought Ireland to the brink 
of ruin. Why do we want a domestic 
Government apart from political rights ? 
We want it in order to bring about the 
material development of the country; and 
the main function of the Irish Legislature 
undoubtedly would be to instruct the 
people, if they had the money, to spend it 
in a better system of agriculture, in aiding 
the development of the fisheries, and in 
generally encouraging the development 
of Irish industry, so far as_ their 
resources may allow. If the Irish Legis- 
lature proceeds to improve the condition 
of the Irish people to enable them to 
raise better crops, to raise more valuable 
cattle, to secure a readier market and a 
better price for their products, is that 
“undue preference”? If the Irish 
Legislature helps Irishmen to do what 
is the main object of Home Rule—that is, 
to get out of their misery and poverty, to 
enable them to bring more products into 
the market, and to command a better 
price—-is that “undue preference” because 
it may interfere with similar industries in 
England ? If that is your object you had 
better deny us a Legislature altogether, 
because it would be worse than useless. 
It would create a state of feeling the 
last stage of which would be worse than 
the first. You would give us an Irish 
Legislature, and would take away from 
that Parliament the power to do what is 
the main function of every Parliament in 
the world, and that is to improve the 
material condition of the people of the 
country. I think the matter of this 
Amendment is the subject of a great 
deal of exaggerated solicitude on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen ; and I cannot 
help commenting upon the mean, jealous, 
and, I would say, tyrannical and unfair 
spirit, displayed in Amendments of this 
kind coming from gentlemen representing 
the wealthiest country in Europe, with 
an annual income of £1,300,000,000 
sterling, endeavouring to apply these 
paltry and wretched proposals to the 
case of the poorest people in Europe—a 
people steeped in misery—a misery in a 
great degree the effect of your rule, of 
your agricultural laws, and of the restric- 
tions by which you jealously preveuted us 
from progressing. There only can be any 
question of efficient competition between 
Ireland and you in respect of industries 
which you have not made your own, 
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The most that Ireland can do is to eke 
out the resources of agriculture by the 
establishment of small industries to which 
you do not apply yourselves. There can 
be no real competition there, and when 
any gentleman rises in this House and 
suggests that the powerful, wealthy people 
of England desire to cripple the Legisla- 
ture of Ireland in the endeavour to ad- 
vance its people in these by-paths of 
industry and thrift, in which your great 
industries are not concerned, he mistakes 
the sentiments of the people of this 
country, and is not a true exponent of 
their minds. I certainly, for my part, 
desire to be understood as objecting to 
the insertion of any words in the Bill 
as will prevent the Irish Legislature from 
bringing the people out of beggary by 
instructing them in agriculture and de- 
veloping the fisheries. I think it against 
reason that the people of England and 
Scotland should desire to keep Ireland in 
beggary in order that there should be no 
“undue preference.” The right bon. 
Gentleman has referred to my humble 
opinions upon the subject. He said that I 
was satisfied with the financial arrange- 
ment. I am not satisfied with the finan- 
cial arrangement ; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman would refer to my speech 
when the Bill was in Committee he would 
find that I stated there that not only did I 
not approve of the financial arrangement 
in this Bill, but that I stated that when 
the existing charges of Government 
have been paid, and the new charges 
laid upon Ireland by the Bill have 
been paid, we will have no substantial 
surplus—perhaps no surplus at all. Irish- 
men will not pay new taxes for the 
purpose of developing industries for the 
benefit of individuals, as there will be 
no surplus. We cannot raise new taxes, 
in consequence of the excessive taxes 
already levied in Ireland. I assure you 
that the fear of any system—either of 
bounties or premiums — in Ireland 
is entirely illusory. It tries our 
patience in a severe degree to find 
these Amendments put forward against 
evils and results of a purely visionary 
character. I trust that the Irish Secre- 
tary will take the first opportunity of in- 
forming us whether, in the event of the 
passage of a Bill by the Irish Legisla- 
ture to confer some advantage in material 
concerns upon the people of Ireland, or 
upon any part of Ireland, to produce 
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better crops or more valuable cattle, or 
to develop the fisheries—whether the 
conferring of such an advantage upon 
the people of Ireland, or any part of 
them, would be the conferring of such 
an advantage as is contemplated in this 
Amendment, or would be held to impose 
disabilities ? We may as well understand 
the matter now—whether the Irish 
Legislature will be tied hand and foot, or 
may apply itself to the material im- 
provemeut of the people? I would pre- 
fer to know the truth now. If it is 
a welcome truth, so much the better. If 
it is an unwelcome truth, we had better 
know it now than hereafter. So far as 
concerns the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member opposite, I can under- 
stand it in no other sense than that any- 
thing done by the Irish Legislature 
which would improve the material con- 
dition of the people of Ireland would be 
held to prejudicially atfect the people of 
Great Britain. Such an Amendment 
would paralyse the hands of the Irish 
Legislature in regard to what I consider 
one of the primary duties of a Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): It is fortunate that this 
very interesting question has turned up 
rather early in this stage, and not towards 
the end, because, if this Amendment 
had stood later on the Paper, in all pro- 
bability the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) would not have had 
the opportunity either of making the 
very interesting speech we have just 
listened to, or of extracting from the 
Government the information which he 
considers to be extremely important for 
his purpose. I am very glad the hon, 
Member for North Kerry has intervened 
in this Debate, and has put the matter 
on a footing which we, at all events, can 
understand. He informed us—and it 
was a very interesting piece of informa- 
tion—that the real origin of the demand 
for Home Rule in Ireland was in order 
to improve the material condition of the 
country. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said apart from 
political light. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I did not hear that 
phrase, but I will not be certain. 

Mr. SEXTON: If the right hon. 
Gentleman did not hear it, it was not 
because I did not say it, but because the 
right hon. Gentleman did not listen. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: I apologise for 


not having heard it, but I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman that I was listen- 
ing, I may say, with all my ears, be- 
cause I considered it a very important 
speech. However, the question is, 
what part does the improvement of the 
material resources of Ireland play in this 
matter ? I understand from the hon. 
Gentleman that it plays a very consider- 
able part, and that a desire for the im- 
provement of the material condition of 
Ireland is the origin of the demand for 
separation from the wealthier country. 

Mr. SEXTON : Separation ! 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, separation 
of the Governments, so that Ireland may 
be free to do what it likes with its own 
resources, instead of receiving any aid 
from the great resources of the richer 
country. Now, we understand that the 
Trish people believe that, from a material 
point of view, it would be a great advan- 
tage to have Home Rule with a Govern- 
ment having a domestic and sympathetic 
consideration for their interests. I may | 
say that, considering the efforts which 
this House has made to develop the fish- 
ing industries, and other industries, to 
found schools and other institutions for 
the teaching of those industries, it is 
very ungrateful for hon. Members below 
the Gangway to take up such an atti- 
tude. [Jronical laughter from Nation- 
alist Members.) Hon. Members below 
the Gangway may laugh, but the bene- 
fits to Ireland have been immense. It | 
is well to remember that there are two 
different questions now before us. One 
is the Amendment of my hon. Friend, | 
and the other is the Amendment of the | 
Chief Secretary. It would, however, be 
for the convenience of the House if the 
answer which the Government may have 
to give in interpretation of their own | 
Amendment should be given when that 
Amendment is before the House rather 
than on the present occasion, because 
there are several matters we desire to be | 
clear about with regard to the language 
of that Amendment. With regard to 
the language of the Amendment of my | 
hon. Friend which is now before us, it is 
clear that the difficulty of interpreting 
the words “ undue preference ” has been 
exaggerated by the Government, and | 
that it will be perfectly easy for the 
Courts to interpret them. The Chief | 


Secretary asked us whether we would | 
' 
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wish to apply such an Amendment to 
the work of the Congested Districts 
Board, and to the grant of £5,000 
for horses to the Royal Society of 
Ireland. I should say certainly not. 
Such a thing has never been contem- 
plated by any person on this side of the 
House. It was perfectly unnecessary to 
make these insinuations. We grudge none 
of the grants given to assist in these 
directions the prosperity of Ireland. We 
have no wish, and it was monstrous for 
the hon. Member for North Kerry to 
attempt to put into the mouth of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham any desire to retard 
the prosperity of Ireland 

Mr. SEXTON : What I considered 





/monstrous was the attempt, by Amend- 


ments to this Bill, to prevent the Irish 
Parliament from doing for Ireland what 
you have done for yourselves. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Gentle- 
man has no right to say that by Amend- 
ments we have attempted to prevent the 
Irish Legislature from doing that which 
we have done ourselves. It has not been 
suggested by the Mover of the Amend- 
ment or by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham ; and I 
say distinctly that there is nothing in 
the Amendment which would prevent 
the Irish Legislature from taking such 
steps as we have taken in the past to 
develop Irish industries. 

Mr. SEXTON: Read the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I have read it. No 
Court would hold that “undue prefer- 
ence” would exclude grants to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, or for the produc- 
tion of a better breed of horses. The 
same thing is done in England. There 
is no undue preference in that. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway wish to 
foree us on this Amendment, as they 
have tried in many other cases, to accept 
principles which we repudiate and to put 
language into our mouths that we have 
never used. I say again that we have 
no desire whatever to impede the Irish 
Legislature in taking any such measures as 
we have taken in the past. But what does 
the hon. Member for North Kerry want ? 
It is very right and natural that he should 
want it. He wants the Irish Legis- 
lature to have a freer hand in the de- 
velopment of Irish industries. He con- 
siders that it might be the duty of the 
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Government, and would probably be 
their intention, to develop Irish in- 
dustries, not only in the direction of 
establishing better schools for agriculture 
and fishing, and assisting the Congested 
Districts Board, but by putting the in- 
dustries of Ireland on a more advan- 
tageous footing than the industries of 
England and Scotland with the aid of 
bounties. 

Mr. SEXTON : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has exactly reversed my argument. 
I spoke of instruction and practical 
training ; and as regards bounties, I said 
it was useless to fear them, as we would 
not have the money, and the people 
would not submit to new taxes. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: We all agree that 
the Irish people should have instrue- 


tion. But the whole argument of 
the hon. Gentleman and his friends 
was that the development of Irish 


industries should be raised to a much 
larger system than now exists, and 
the Irish 
pass any measure that may be necessary 
to encourage the Irish people to compete 
more successfully with other people. 
That is all perfectly natural. It is one 
of those difficulties that arises from the 
subject itself. You give the Irish a 
separate Government, but you are afraid 
of your own constituencies, and you will 


not give them fiscal liberty, and that 
difficulty will turn up over and over 


again—will turn upin these Debates and 
afterwards in practice. Let the Govern- 
ment give the Irish Government power 
generally to deal with this matter, so that 
the industries of Ireland may be pro- 
moted without regard to the correspond- 
ing industries of England. Will they 
take the line taken by the hon. Member 
for North Kerry (Mr, Sexton) and say— 


“England is a rich country ; let us do as | 


we like without fear of competition ” ¢ 

Mr. SEXTON : I never said so. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Gentle- 
mau has not said so: but his sole argu- 
meut that Trish industries should be 
stimulated, and he distinetly stated that 
Great Lritain is not to be afraid of com- 
petition ; that is argument, 
and I think it is net an unnatural one. 
The whole argument of the hon. Member 
and his friends is that they know much 
better how to arrange for the industries 
of Ireland than the Parliament of Great 
Britain is ever likely to know ; that they 
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would be able to take those measures 
with regard to the industries of Ireland, 
which could not be taken by the Imperial 
Parliament. That is the creed of hon. 
Members below the Gangway. But, I 
say, let us be clear on this point—Will the 
Government go further in that direction, 
and say they think they should give 
more latitude to the Irish Government 
with regard to finance ? That seems to 
be the logical result of the steps they 
have taken, and it is useful to my hon, 
and learned Friend to extract from 
Irishmen some light on the question, I 
myself think, as has been said by the 
hon. Gentleman, that if the farmers of 
Great Britain knew that by fiscal means 
of one kind or another the whole of the 
butter industry or the whole of the cattle 
industry was to be favoured in Ireland, 
they would strongly object to it, and 
| object to it the same lines as the 
| Prime Minister objects to the separation 
| of the trade between Ireland and Great 
Britain. I esk the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) to let us know 
precisely where we are, and how far the 
Government are prepared to give a free 
hand, or at what point they are prepared 
to say the Irish Government shall not 
be allowed to and endow Irish 
industry in competition with a corre- 
sponding industry in this country 7 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) desired to say a few words in 
support of the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend, which he thought was in- 
tended to prevent the proposed Irish 
Parliament giving premiums or bounties 
to the agricultural industry of Ireland, 
The hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) said he desired not to be left in 
doubt on this point. He (Mr. Jefireys) 
thought the Amendment was a most 
intelligent one, as it put clearly before 
them the dangers to which they were 
exposed in all the agricultural counties 
in England. If the proposed Irish Par- 
liament to allowed to give 
premiums, or rather give bounties 
upon agricultural produce in Ireland in 
future, he was quite certain the agricul- 
tural counties of England would not 
return Members .to support the present 
Government. It had been said by the 
right bon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland that already they 
had a precedent for this, Lecause they 
gave the Queen’s prizes for horses, but 
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so they did in England ; they did it all 
round, and if they were to have these 
bounties let them have them all round ; if 
it was to the interest of the country that 
bounties should be given on butter or 
other agricultural produce, then it should 
be done all round; but the taxpayers 
would be averse to paying anything to 
give bounties only to the farmers of Ire- 
land. He did not say this in hostility to 
the Irish farmers, but he would eall 
the attention of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) to this fact— 
that many of the farmers in England and 
Scotiand were in great poverty—that 
they were quite as poor as any farmer 
in Ireland. He would also like to re- 
mind the House that the Irish farmers 
already had many advantages over the 
English farmers: the Irish farmers paid 
less Income Tax than the English farmers 
did. 


An hon. Memner: So they do in 
Scotland. 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, that was so; 
but the farmers paid less in Ireland than 
the farmers in England or Scotland. 
[*No, no!”] Yes, they did. This ques- 
tion was fought out on the Budget, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was obliged to admit that he (Mr. 
Jetfrevs) was right. But, without going 
into that, he desired to call attention to 
what the Chief Secretary said—that he 
did not think the Irish Parliament would 
be inclined to give bounties on butter ; 
and if they did it would only be for the 
production of good butter, in order that 
the production of butter might be better 
and cheaper. But he (Mr. Jeffreys) 
thought that the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) and his friends 
would be likely to give these bounties, 
There was an analogous case in their Colo- 
nies. In the Colony of Victoria they gave 
something like 2d. a pound on every pound 
of butter that was exported to England, 
The same bounties might be given in 
Ireland, and though, possibly, the Irish 
farmers might benefit, yet at the same 
time they would be taking the bread out 
of the farmers’ mouths in Fngland, and it 
would be most unfair for this Parliament 
to pass any law that would give an undue 
preference to any portion of the United 
Kingdom. ‘There was only one other 
matter to which he wished to draw 
attention, and it was this—the hon. 
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Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
said-that he, and others with him, would 
like to improve the material prosperity of 
the people of Ireland. Of course, and 
they also would like to improve the 
position of the population of this country. 
But how could they if they were to be 
hampered in this way ? Not only were 
they now undersold and hampered by 
foreign competition, but if they were to 
have this further bounty-fed competition 
at their very doors, it would be the last 
straw that would break their backs. He 
did not see how the English farmer would 
get on at all if the Bill passed with this 
clause in it as it stood. He thought the 
English, Scotch, and Welsh Members 
should support the Amendment not out of 
hostility to the Irish farmers, but out of 
friendship with their own agriculturists, 
and in order that every one might be 
placed on the same footing, and that if 
any bounties were given they should be 
given all round, 

*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) expressed surprise that 
one of the objects of the Irish Legislature 
was to improve the material prosperity of 
Ireland. An affected surprise of that 
character was not wholly inconsistent 
with some of the right hon. Gentleman's 
previous declarations, for he remembered 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
in 1886 in which he indulged ina variety 
of prophecies as to what Lrish Members 
would do when they got Home Rule. The 
right hon. Gentleman excluded the idea 
of the Irish Members doing anything 
sensible at all, for he declared they would 
repeal the laws with regard to murder and 
theft, and that they would pass a law to 
change the whole of the Judicial procedure, 
He did not understand what a Home Rule 
Parliament would be for if not to im- 
prove the position of the Irish people. 
Political liberty was, in his opinion, the 
very highest thing they could aspire to, and 
he would not give it up even for material 
prosperity ; he would rather be voverned 
by Irishmen and governed badly than be 
governed by this House and governed 
well. [ Laughter. | Those who laughed 
at that statement showed a very small and 
slight appreciation indeed of their posi- 
tion as freemen. He would like to know 
what would be their attitude if the case 
were reversed, Suppose they were asked 
to link themselves with France on 
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condition that they were better governed; 
would they submit to that fora single 
moment? No, they would prefer their 
insular liberty, even though it might not 
be so beneficial to them commercially ; 
therefore, he said that, for his part, he 
regarded personal liberty as the highest 
thing they could aspire to, and which 
they did aspire to, in looking for Home 
Rule. After that he did not know what 
a Home Rule Parliament would exist for 
except to improve the material prosperity 
of the people ; a Parliament ought not to 
exist if it did not do all it could to im- 
prove the material prosperity of the 
people. “The right hon. Gentleman 
said they were ungrateful for the 
doles and bounties extended to 
them by the late Administration. In 
the first place, it was rather extra- 
ordinary to ask them to be grateful for 
getting their own money ; every ld. the 
late Government gave to Ireland was 
given out of Irish money, and the right 
hon. Gentleman asked them to be grate- 
ful for it. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman there were Irish Mem- 
bers who, during the existence of the last 
Parliament, and when these grants were 
under consideration, warned the Govern- 
ment that, although they would not 
reject these gifts, and would even ask 
for more, they would never be grateful 
for them; and, for his part, he said they 
would never be grateful for any gifts 
that were obviously and almost avowedly 
given them to shut their mouths about 
the question of political liberty. And if 
the Tory Government should ever come 
in again, and should propose further 
gifts—aud he believed they would pro- 
pose further gifts—he told them they 
need not expect any gratitude for them; 
on the contrary, they would receive these 
gifts ; they would ask for more and more 
of them ; they would ask for so many of 
them that there would not be 1d. left of 
the surplus they got from Ireland, and, 
after all, they would remain perfectly 
ungrateful. That, at all events, was a 
plain declaration, and he hoped it was 
satisfactory. When he saw Amendment 
after Amendment put on the Paper, and 
heard speech after speech in support of 
them, and found that every Amendment 
and every speech was calculated to 
deprive the Irish Parliament of every 
particle of power it ought to possess for 
advancing the material prosperity of 
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Ireland, he could only come to the 
conclusion that those who put them 
down meant to do exactly what their 
Amendments and speeches expressed, 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Yes ; and what they 
expressed was that the Irish Parliament 
should not have the power to do a single 
thing to improve the material prosperity 
of Ireland. Let him call attention to the 
change of front of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who said they did not wish 
to stop the work of the Congested Districts 
Board and the encouragement of horse- 
breeding by the Royal Dublin Society, 
That was exactly the reverse of what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said up to 
the present, because up to now the opera- 
tions of the Congested Districts Board and 
the granting of prizes by the Royal Dublin 
Society had been defended on the ground 
that Ireland now was under the control of 
the Imperial Parliament, and that Home 
Rule was not the law of the land, the 
inference being that if Home Rule were 
granted these operations would be against 
the interests of England, and would not 
be allowed by England. He had never 
heard anything so mean as most of these 
propositions and discussions raised by 
these Amendments. Let them consider 
the history of Ireland and the way in 
which England had treated the industries 
of Ireland. ‘Two hundred years ago the 
English people began it when they pre- 
sented a Petition to King William asking 
him to suppress the woollen industry 
of Ireland; and ever since then, all 
through the last century by one means, 
and all through the present century by 
another means, they had extinguished the 
industries of Ireland ; and now that Ireland 
was going to have the management of her 
own affairs, Member after Member got up 
and appealed to the trade jealousies and 
the worst passions of the English people 
in order to deprive the Irish Parliament 
of every particle of power of improving 
the industry of the country. He never 
heard anything so mean, and he should 
despise himself, if an Englishman, to use 
such means to put down the struggling 
Sister Island. One would imagine that 
the condition of the two Islands were 
reversed ; that England was the poor, 
neglected, penniless country ; that Ireland 
was the great overwhelming and monied 
country ; and that if they did not stretch 
out their hand in this, that, and the 
other direction, poor, shivering Eng- 
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land would be gobbled up by the 
great and powerful country that lay to 
the West of it? It seemed to him, he 
repeated, that all these speeches and 
Amendments were the meanest things to 
be fouad in political history, and he 
hoped, before the Debate closed, that 
for the credit of England some English- 
man would get up and denounce them as 
an Irishman would. It seemed to him 
that all the fears that were expressed 
were absolutely without foundation. If 
they had any common sense at all in Ire- 
land they would desire to stand well with 
the English people, and therefore would 
not be likely to adopt means to injure the 
English people; they would try to 
benefit their own country, but not to injure 
England. He repeated the demand that 
had been made by the Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton), and he wanted to 
know whether such operations as could 
be done now by the Congested Districts 
Board, by the Royal Dublin Society, or 
similar undertakings, would be forbidden 
by the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land ? [Mr. J. Morey shook his head.] 
Although the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have replied they would not 
be forbidden, he (Mr. Clancy) did not feel 
quite certain in his own mind. The 
Amendment was in very general, very 
wide, and very far-reaching terms; and 
though he did not profess to be a lawyer 
competent to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject, he could easily imagine that almost 
nine out of every ten projects which an 
Irish Parliament might undertake with- 
out the slightest intention of giving any 
undue preference to their own country, 
might fall within that Amendment and 
be forbidden. Therefore, before he could 
vote for it, he should like to have an 
explanation of its meaning, and he only 
regretted that the Debate was not upon 
the Amendment of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland instead of upon this 
Amendment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) thought the speech 
they had just listened to had very 
little to do with the Amendment of his 
hon, Friend behind him. From the 
speeches of the Prime Minister and 
hon. Members opposite one would think 
there was no such place as Great 
Britain; but though the fact seemed to 
be ignored, there was such a place as 
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Great Britain, and such people as English- 
men ; he gave every credit to the hon. 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
for the speeches he made in regard to 
the Bill, because when he spoke he 
made clear what the Government 
ignored, evaded, or concealed. One 
great advantage of the gag was that 
the moment it was applied they were 
favoured with these valuable speeches 
from the Irish Benches. He did not 
complain of them, because they learned 
more from the speeches of the 
Irish Members, and particularly from 
the speeches of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), as to the 
meaning and intentions of the Bill, than 


they learned from the speeches of 
Ministers. But there was one matter in 
which the hon. Member for North 


Kerry was a little hard upon the Oppo- 
sition speakers ; he said their opposition 
was couched ina mean and tyrannical 
spirit. The hon. Member must remem- 
ber that, though they recognised his 
right to get every sixpence he possibly 
could out of the pockets of the British 
taxpayer, yet, as the Representatives of 
the British taxpayer composed the 
large majority of that House, they were 
altogether opposed to the process the hon. 
Gentleman would like to see carried out ; 
therefore, while they did not complain of 
the hon. Member being ready to get 
every sixpence of advantage at the ex- 
pense of Great Britain, they must be 
allowed to defend the interests and the 
pockets of the British taxpayer without 
being called mean and tyrannical. What 
was there in this Amendment—for he 
considered the hon. Member who had last 
spoken (Mr. Clancy) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
had conveniently or accidentally ignored 
the Amendment moved by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. H. Hobhouse). The 
Amendment did uot interfere with any 
legitimate improvements of the industries 
of Ireland ; and if hon. Members would 
read the end of it, which contained the 
governing words, the undue preference 
was not to take place except it preju- 
dicially “ affeet any such industry in 
Great Britain.” These last words would 
not interfere with any legitimate im- 
provements in Irish industry. From the 
speech of the hon, Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) they found that 
though the Bill prohibited Protection, 
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the Irish Legislature intended to get as 
near to it, by hook or by crook, as they 
possibly could, and here, again, he did 
not complain of the speech of the hon. 
Member. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke of their having full 
fiscal liberty. Did anyone in his senses 
believe that the Prime Minister could 
himself suppose that a Home Rule Bill 
of this character could be given to the 
Irish Parliament without full, definite 
fiscal power to the extent, even, of 
managing their Excise and Customs ? 
Fancy a Canada without the manage- 
ment of their Excise and Customs! He 
did not think hon. Gentlemen could 
conceal from themselves, as was said by 
the late Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that this was only the first 
step towards full fiscal liberty. He 
only knew that if he were an Irish- 
man he should ask for that liberty. The 
Chief Secretary said the Amendment 
which he had put down would meet 
every requirement. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument was a_ twofold 
one—first, that his own Amendment met 
the point at issue, and next that they 
could not define what “ undue preference” 
meant. The latter argument had been 
disposed of by previous speakers. Take 
a case where premiums or bounties should 
so lower the price of butter or cheese 
that it should be found in consequence of 
this the British producer was driven out 
of the market. He thought the Courts 
would say that was undue preference. 
On the other hand, if money were spent 
on improving the quality of the breed of 
horses or cows, the Courts would equally 
say that was not undue preference. The 
Chief Secretary asked if they supposed it 
likely that the Irish Government would 
give premiums in order that the British 
people might eat better butter at a lower 
price. The right hon. Gentleman had 
only to refer to Continental nations. They 
allowed us to eat cheap sugar, and the 
Danes allowed us to have cheap butter, so 
long as they wished to create that in- 
dustry. The Irish Government were 
likely to share the opinion of Denmark, 
or any other nation, in giving bounties in 
order to create or increase a particular 
industry. The Amendment now before 
the House touched in no way the legiti- 
mate improvement of industries ; it only 
aimed at preventing undue preference 
which would prejudicially affect a similar 
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trade or industry in Great Britain. The 
hon. Member for North Kerry spoke of 
the poor in Ireland. They had poor in 
England as well. The small cultivators 
and others connected with the agri- 
cultural industry were poor enough, 
and they were struggling hard to make 
both ends meet. And what was 
the proposition of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? It was to give power to 
the Irish Legislature—a power which, 
according to the speech of the hon, 
Member for North Kerry, they would use 
to the utmost extent they could—to in- 
terfere with the poor and small agri- 
cultural producers in this country in the 
two particular things—cheese and butter— 
in which they at present were struggling 
to make both ends meet. It was well 
to let the country understand what this 
meant ; therefore, he was thankful that 
that which the Government had con- 
cealed from them the Irish Members, in 
their candour, had abundantly made 
plain. ‘The small cultivators of this 
country were, first of all, to be competed 
with by undue competition—at any rate, 
an Amendment to prevent such a thing 
was refused by the Government-—and, 
nextto that, they were to furnish £500,000 
a year to afford money for that competi- 
tion. In other words, they were to pay 
for the rope to hang themselves. The 
Government, elected to do so much, par- 
ticularly for the small agriculturists, had 
done it in this fashion—they had intro- 
duced into this Bill the possibility of 
unfair competition with these poor 
English cultivators, which might have a 
grave and oppressive effect on them, It 
was not an imaginary danger, because 
they had seen other nations on the Con- 
tinent who were not bound by Imperial 
law doing that thing to the detriment of 
the English producer; and now they 
should have Ireland, who also would not 
be bound by the Imperial law, following 
suit, as they were candidly told by the 
Irish Members they intended to do as far 
as they could. He did not wonder at the 
Prime Minister wishing to shorten the 
discussions on this ill-timed and mis- 
shapen Bill. The more it was discussed 
the more became apparent the injustice 
which was being done to the struggling 
poor producer of Great Britain, and par- 
ticularly of England, who was to be 
sacrificed, economically and in every 
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other respect, to the mad proposals con- 
tained in this Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The styles 
of the speeches of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) and of the 
hon. Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Clancy) do not resemble each other ; but, 
at all events, in the matter which they 
laid before the House, they have both 
made an appeal to English Members on 
account of the poverty of Ireland, and 
they both made a call on British sym- 
pathy for the poorer and humbler indus- 
trial partner in the partnership which at 
present exists in the United Kingdom. 
I think there is a great fallacy under- 
lying this argument. Of course, it is 
true that in Ireland there is a district 
in the South and West in which poverty 
of a very serious kind exists, and has 
always existed—not poverty which is 
increasing, but poverty which, as far as I 
know, is diminishing—buta povertywhich, 
in spite of this diminution, still un- 
doubtedly does require, in my judgment, 
the fostering care of this House and 
assistance from the public funds. But, 
Sir, to quote the congested districts of 
Ireland as if the whole of Ireland was a 
congested district—to talk of the North 
and East of Ireland and of the South- 
East of Ireland as if they resemble in any 
economical particular at all those very 
congested districts, is to play upon the 
ignorance of theaverage English Member. 
It is a grotesque allegation, and this 
practice of Irish Members coming 
forward in forma pauperis, and appealing 
to our generous emotions in regard to a 
large part, at all eveuts, of Ireland can 
only successful before a tribunal 
ignorant of the very elements of the 
problem. 

*Mr. CLANCY wished to say at once 
that he repudiated making any ad 
misericordiam appeal to any part of that 
House. He had never done so, nor would 
he ever do sO. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
dispute with the hon. Member whether 
the appeal was an appeal in forma 
pauperis or not; but, at all events, it 
was an appeal the basis of which was 
the extreme relative poverty of Ireland 
as compared with England. The hon. 
Member was not content with discussing 
the existing poverty in Ireland; but he 
went back to the last century or two, 
and tothe Whig legislation by which 
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Irish industries were dealt with in a 
deplorable manner, and crushed out of 
existence some 200 years ago. That, 
undoubtedly, represents a condition of 
policy and of commercial jealousy which 
everybody regrets, but which was 
universal at the time ; and it is no special 
reproach to this country, of all countries 
in the world, that they carried out a 
policy which, of course, theirdescendants 
now regret. On the contrary, never has 
there been a country with large depen- 
dencies which, broadly speaking, taking 
the whole of its history together, has 
treated these dependencies through a 
long period of years with more justice 
and generosity than England. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): 
What about the woollen trade ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had condescended 
to listen to my speech, he would know 
that it was the woollen trade which I was 
referring to particularly. But, Sir, it is 
perfectly absurd for Irishmen to go back, 


with regard to the greater part of 
Ireland, to these ancient wrongs, and 
pretend they are special reasons for 


permitting legislation which would now 
be injurious, not merely to Ireland, but 
to England also. 

*Mr. CLANCY : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman made them a special reason him- 
self, when he introduced his Drainage 
Bill a few years ago. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is perfectly right, 
and had he done me the honour to follow 
me, he would know that I made a special 
exception, I said with regard to these 
prosperous parts of Ireland that it is 
absurd to revive these old coutroversies., 
But, coming to the present time, what is 
the contention of my hon. Friend who 
has moved this Amendment ? He says— 
and surely he says with justice—that 
there are industries, or may be industries, 
in Ireland which do compete, or may 
compete, in future with England, in which 
those who carry on the industries in Ire- 
land may, in all natural circumstances, be 
as well-situated as their competitors in 
England, but where the balance may be 
altered in favour of the Irish traders by 
Irish legislation which we should not 
permit in this country. Now, who can 
deny that it is a possible state of things ? 
At the present moment, with regard to 
the great Irish industry of agriculture, 
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I should say that the Irish agricul- 
turist was and is as well-situated, if not 
better, in a large part of Ireland as com- 
pared with his British brother ; and to 
say that because England is larger than 
Ireland therefore England owes specially 
generous treatment to Ireland is to be 
guilty of a great confusion of idea. This 
is not a question of the comparative area 
of the two countries, or of their com- 
parative population. It is, or ought to 
be, simply a comparison as between the 
capacity of the two countries to carry 
on particular kinds of industries ; and 
undoubtedly it is the fact that there are, 
or may be, in Ireland among agricul- 
turists and others cases in which the 
Irish producer would be, from natural 
causes, at least as well-situated as his 
English brother ; and, therefore, it would 
be a grave injustice on that English 
brother if we were to set up an Assembly 
in Ireland with a special endowment, from 
the point of view of a surplus, which, 
according to the view of the Government, 
would be used, as I understand the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, for the very 
purpose of promoting those industries 
which may or may not come into com- 
petition with similar industries here. 
There is only one further point I wish 
to dwell upon, and that relates to the 
Congested Districts Board. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen have argued as if the result of 
this Amendment, if carried, would be to 
prevent any further subventions by the 
Congested Districts Board of industries 
in the South and West of Ireland. I 
do not so read the Amendment. The 
Amendment reads “giving any undue 
preference to any trade or industry.” 
I quite admit that the case mentioned by 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite of 
giving assistance to a struggling woollen 
manufacture in a poor district of Con- 
nemara is, undoubtedly, a case of prefer- 
ence. But that money being given on 
account of excessive poverty of a dis- 
trict and in connection with a general 
scheme for raising it up, I do not think 
any Court in the world would contend that 
that was a case of undue preference. An 
analogous case, I think, was mentioned. 
I understand if a Railway Company 
were to give tickets at a specially 
cheap rate for taking poor children to a 
pic-nic, that would, undoubtedly, be a 
case of preference ; but I am also ad- 
vised that no Court of Law in the world 
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would say it was undue preference. They 
would say there were special reasons for 
these special circumstances which, while 
it left preference, took it out of the 
category of undue preference ; and the 
eleemosynary—lI do not use the word in 
an offensive sense —the eleemosynary 
legislation of the Congested Districts 
Board would, it appears to me, under no 
circumstances, by even the most strict 
interpretation of a Court of Law, who 
knew its business, be described as a case 
of undue preference. The whole House 
is agreed on the policy of the Congested 
Districts Board. Neither the Govern- 
ment, nor we who are responsible for the 
creation of that Board, nor hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, however much 
they may differ as to particular proceed- 
ings, object to the general principles of 
that Board ; and none of us desire to see 
that Board hampered in its operations. 

We think that, by the word “undue,” 
all danger is entirely obviated ; and, 
therefore, we are left face to face with 
this simple problem—whether we are, or 
are not, to prevent the Irish Parliament 
from dealing with that part of Ireland 
which is every whit as prosperous as 
many parts of the United Kingdom, and 
granting special terms by which the 
producers in these districts shall have 
advantages over their brethren on this 
side of the Channel ? 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, that in this rather long 
Debate a great deal of eloquence and in- 
dignation and valuable time had been 
consumed to very little purpose and for 
this reason—the Amendment they were 
discussing, so far as he could see, was 
simply, in other words, asking for what 
was provided for by the Amendment 
which had been put on the Paper a little 
lower down by the Chief Secretary on 
behalf of the Government. The Amend- 
ment under discussion forbade the Irish 
Parliament giving any undue preference 
to any trade or industry in Ireland in 
competition with the industries of Great 
Britain, whilst the Amendment of the 
Government forbade the Irish Parlia- 
ment doing anything by which subjects 
of the Crown resident in Great Britain 
might be placed at any disadvantage in 
comparison with subjects of the Crown 
resident in Ireland. It would take a 
very clever man to see any essential 
difference between these two points; 
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and all the endeavours of the right hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) to make capital for the 
Party which he adorned as against the 
Party of the Government, as being more 
desirous to benefit the small agriculturists 
of Great Britain, fell entirely to the 
ground, By the words which the Go- 
vernment desired to have incorporated in 
the Bill, every subject of the Crown 
residing on this side of the Channel was 
entitled to have precisely the same 
treatment meted out to him which 
was to be given to his fellow-subjects 
ou the other side of the Channel. 
That being the case, he (Mr. Everett) 


was of opinion that they had 
wasted a great deal of time in dis- 
cussing the Amendment, when the 


Government had one on the Paper almost 
precisely similar to it, and which they 
were ready and willing to accept. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, he 
considered the discussion on this Amend- 
ment had been extremely valuable, as 
enabling the agriculturists of England to 
see exactly where they stood. Speaking 
from the Irish point of view, he stood in 
this position. He was not able to sup- 
port the Amendment which had been 
proposed, because, if a Legislature was to 
be established in Ireland, from the point 
of view of the Unionists it would be a 
Legislature that would probably tend 
very much to damage trade in Ireland. 
The only one thing left to the Irish 
people to live by would be agriculture ; 
and if the Irish Legislature, in whatever 
wisdom they might possess, thought that 
by giving bounties, or by any other 
methods they might devise, they could 
improve the agriculture of Ireland, they 
were bound to do so, quite irrespective of 
whether the agriculture of England 
suffered or not. The Irish agriculturists 
in the Irish Parliament must, conse- 
quently, think of themselves. That 
Parliament would be returned almost 
entirely by the agricultural vote. There 
would also be 80 Irish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament, and he thought the 
proper policy for the Irish Parliament 
would be to grant bounties with regard 
to agriculture in Ireland, and then for 
her Representatives in the English House 
of Commons to vote against the English 
Parliament granting similar bounties in 
England, so that the agriculturists of 
Treland would be in a more advantageous 
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position than their English brethren. In 
all human probability, bounties would be 
largely granted to agriculturists in Ire- 
land; and, representing an Irish agricul- 
tural county, he should not object to it. 
He did not know, as at present advised, 
that he would not support such a scheme. 
But with the urban vote in England 
being so strong the English agriculturists 
could not, for one single minute, expect 
to have such bounties granted to them, 
They would be left out in the cold, the 
Irish agriculturists standing on a totally 
different footing. If English agricul- 
turists were satisfied with that state of 
affairs, he, for one, could not have any pos- 
sible objection, and he did not think that 
Irish Members representing agricultural 
constituencies could feel themselves justi- 
fied in voting for the taking away of such 
a power entirely from the hands of the 
Legislature in Ireland. Of course, the 
Unionists did net desire any such Legis- 
lature to be set up in Irelaud ; but if it 
were, as it would have a free hand in so 
many other matters, it would not be to 
the advantage of anybody that it should 
be tied with regard to this particular 
matter, 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that as he 
intended to vote for the Amendment he 
was not inclined to give a silent vote. 
Had it not been for the speech of the 
hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr, 
Sexton), he should probably have ab- 
stained from voting ; but the speech of 
the hon. Member had made his course 
perfectly plain and clear. The hon. 
Member had told the House that he 
could not conceive what an Irish Parlia- 
ment should exist for if not to develop 
Irish resources and encourage Irish manu- 
factures. He (Mr. Russell) had not 
much faith in this spoon-feeding process 
at all. He came from a part of the 
country where it had not been applied, 
where they had made their own manu- 
factures, and got on without that spoon- 
feeding which seemed to be necessary in 
other parts of Ireland. The hon. Member 
for North Kerry said, that although this 
development of resources was to be under- 
taken, the Irish people would not stand 
further taxation 7 He wanted to know 
how it was to be done if there was not to 
be taxation ? Were loans to be raised? If 
so, who were to pay the interest on these 
loans? He could see perfectly well 
what would happen. The Province of 
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Ulster would be made to pay for this 
spoon-feeding in the South and West of 
Ireland; and he had not the slightest 
notion of encouraging any such system. 
He quite agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Rentoul) 
in desiring to get as much as could be got 
for Ireland. He believed more could be 
got from the Imperial Parliament than 
from an Irish Parliament ; and he, there- 
fore, preferred that no Irish Parliament 
should be set up. He could plainly see 
what was meant when this Irish Parlia- 
ment got to work. This development 
was to take place with money provided 
by the North of Ireland—a state of things 
he strenuously objected to. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he desired to protest against the 
statement of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Clancy) that the English Members who 
intended to vote for this and other 
Amendments were really anxious to pre- 
vent a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin 
from doing anything to promote the 
material welfare of Ireland. That was 
absolutely incorrect. Only a few days 
ago they on that side of the House sup- 
ported the hon. and learned Member for 
Harrow (Mr. Ambrose) in an Amend- 
ment to give the new Irish Parliament 
all the necessary powers for promoting 
the material improvement of Ireland. If 
ever an Irish Executive should be 
established, they were prepared to give it 
full power over the material improvement 
of that country under several specified 
heads, which together comprise every 
sort of publie work and physical 
development. That far they should 
go and no further, but to say 
that they desired to handicap the 
Irish Parliament so as to prevent the 
material improvement of that country 
was a charge as ungenerous as it was 
incorrect. He was willing the Irish 
should have as much of local govern- 
ment as should give the ratepayers and 
electors every legitimate opportunity of 
improving or extending their industries, 
But he could never consent to the use of 
illegitimate methods pertaining to an 
unsound economic system which they did 
not wish to have carried out in any part of 
the British Islands. 

*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) said, 
he felt bound to vote for this Amend- 
ment. He confessed he had some doubt 
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as to the course he should adopt ; but he 
had been decided to take the course he 
indicated by the views set forth by the hon, 
Member for East Down (Mr. Rentoul), 
He would not do anything to prevent the 
people of Ireland developing their re- 
sourees by means of technical education, 
dairy schools, and butter schools, as was 
dove in England ; but he could not for 
one moment assist hon. Members in 
making protectionist experiments in 
Ireland. They had heard the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, who said he 
attached great importance to the power 
which it was sought to give the Irish 
Parliament in this respect. In the part 
of the country which he (Mr. Strachey) 
represented, they were not very wealthy 
—they were suffering from most severe 
depression, both in trade and agri- 
culture, which it would take them 
some time to get over, and it was not 
for them to have premiums put on 
Irish produce to facilitate competition 
with themselves. On that ground, and 
in no spirit of hostility to the Irish 
agricultural or other interest—on the 
ground that they should have free and 
open competition—he would have to 
record his vote as he had stated. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the last speaker said that if he did not 
vote as he had decided to do he would 
injure his position in his constituency, 

Mr. STRACHEY : No, no! 

*Mr. BARTLEY = said, the hon. 
Gentleman's attitude showed that the 
supporters of the Government were 
getting into a dangerous position. If 
the Amendment did not affect the hon. 
Member’s own case and constituents, he 
would vote for the Government; but, as 
it was, he preferred voting the other 
way with the Opposition. This showed 
how liberal and generous some people 
could be in matters that did not concern 
their own interest. This was a question 
which he (Mr. Bartley) had raised in 
Committee, and, acting on the advice of 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), he had not intended saying 
anything upon it now ; but, as they were 
to have the closuring of the Debate next 
Friday, he thought they had a right 
to be heard. ‘They did not wish to 
prevent the Irish having any power that 
they considered they ought to have in 
the matter ; but they wished to deal with 
the question, as they were entitled to 
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do, as one that concerned their own 
people in England and Scotland. The 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Dublin (Mr. Clancy) told them that 
the Irish Parliament would have nothing 
to do if it did not promote the material 
welfare of the people of Ireland. They 
agreed that it must be the duty of every 
Parliament to promote the well-being of 
the people who elected that Parliament. 
But the real point was whether they 
were going to allow Ireland, at their 
expense, to so promote industries in 
Ireland as to injure the people of this 
country ? He candidly said that his first 
interest was in England—in Great Britain. 
He had an interest in the welfare of 
Ireland; but, if it was a question as 
between the two, he would vote for 
England. Ireland might look to her own 
interests ; but were they going to allow 
Protection in Ireland to the injury of the 
manufactures of their own country ? He 
really must protest against the idea. 
There was no question upon which the 
working classes of this country, with 
whom he (Mr. Bartley) was largely asso- 
ciated, were so keen as that of unfair 
competition. Yet now, at the end of the 
19th century, the Government were 
going to allow one part of the United 
Kingdom to have the power of Pro- 
tection. If the Government were at- 
tacked upon this, they would repudiate 
the idea; but he ventured to assert that, 
if the Irish Legislature ever had the 
means and the power to promote industry 
by bounties, there would soon be no 
Free Trade in the United Kingdom 
He (Mr. Bartley) was a strong Free 
Trader, and he was not ashamed to 
confess it, and there was a strong spirit 
in the country upon the subject ; but if 
this great Liberal Party—and it was not 
that—was going to allow Ireland to 
have Protection of Irish industries, it 
would live in the memory of the British 
people as the Government that had done 
its best to destroy the Free Trade of the 
country. They could not get over it. 
They were going to allow Ireland to put 
bounties on her manufactures, especially 
on the agricultural industries. The Irish 
Members had said over and over again 
that they would have Protection. [Cries 
of “No!”] Yes; for Mr. Parnell 
distinctly state] it, and he was their 
greatest Leader, and his memory was still 
the greatest in Ireland. He said they 
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would have bounties ; and it was because 
of that, and because the Irish said that, 
that the Government could not resist it. 
The Prime Minister would agree with 
the Amendment if he dared, but he was 
not his own master. As an English 
Representative, and one associated with 
the working classes, he (Mr. Bartley) 
said they would make this known in 
every part of the country. They would 
preach it from the house-tops. [Cries of 
“Oh!"] Yes, they would; they would 
make it known from one end of the 
land to the other that the Government 
were ready to give this power, which 
would seriously injure the trader, the 
farmer, and the labourer of this country. 
Had it been known at the last Election 
that they contemplated taking such 
action, not one in 1,000 or in 10,000 
would have supported the Government. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said, he would like to ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down whether 
he was aware that the late Lord Car- 
narvon distinctly made an offer of 
bounties 

Mr. BARTLEY : Were you there ? 

Mr. POWER said, that offer was 
made during Lord Carnarvon’s famous 
interview with Mr. Parnell; and he 
recollected that after that a number of 
them (the Irish Members) were sent to 
the North of England to advocate the 
Tory cause—— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
point out to the hon. Member that Lord 
Carnarvon was not now able to reply to 
those statements. He might point out 
that similar statements had long since 
been proved to be groundless. 

Mr. POWER said, he had a distinet 
recollection of the circumstances. [ Cries 
of “ Vote!” and “ Divide !"] That was 
all he wished to say. 





Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 112; 
Noes 157.—(Division List, No. 274.) 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, an Amendment 
stood on the Paper in his name as 
follows :— 

Clause 4 page 2, line 42, after “ belief,” in- 
sert “or tod the raising of any tax, or to the 
appropriation, directly or indirectly, of any 
part of the Irish Public revenue, or of any tax, 
duty, or impost imposed by the Irish Legisla- 
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ture, for the purpose of, or in connection with, 
religion, or for the benefit of the holders of any 
religious office as such.” 

It would shorten their consideration of 
the question which it raised if he said 
that he was willing to accept the sugges- 
tion which had been made by the Chief 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed that, instead of the terms of the 
Amendment standing in his name, the 
following words should be inserted in the 
place indicated by him :— 
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“Or receive or appropriate directly or in- 
directly, save as heretofore, any public revenue 
for any religious purposes.” 

But he wanted to make an appeal to the 
Chief Secretary to go a little further, and 
to accept also the words— 

“Or for the benefit of the holders of any 

religious office as such.” 
If he was willing to accept these words, 
it would be unnecessary for him (Mr. 
Williams) to labour the contentions he 
had embodied iv his Amendment as it 
stood. 


Mr. J. MORLEY signified his assent. 
Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, he 


was much obliged. On the question of 
Order, he did not know whether he 
should move his own Amendment, or 
move one embodying the words he had 
suggested ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member can bring up the amended 
Ameudment—his own Amendment, but, 
of course, in the amended form. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, he 
moved accordingly. He wished to say 
that he should like to know whether the 
words “save as heretofore” would imply 
that there was anything in the Bill in 
front of this Amendment which would 
give liberty to the Irish Legislature to 
do anything which the Amendment 
would keep them from doing ? He would 
direct attention to the proviso in Clause 
3 as to the powers of the Legislature. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 4, page 2, line 42, after the word 
“ belief,” to insert the words ** Raising or appro- 
priating, directly or indirectly, save as hereto- 
fore, any public revenue for any religious pur- 
pose, or for the benefit of the holders of 
any religious office as such.”"—(Mr. Powell- 
Williams.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. Powell-Williams 
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Mr. SEXTON: I rise for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to form a just 
judgment upon this Amendment, We 
ought to pay careful regard, I think, to 
the provisions in the clause already dealt 
with on this subject. It is already pro- 
vided that the Irish Legislature cannot 
deal with the question of endowments, or 
with any disability that may be im- 
posed on account of religious belief. 
These words, which were more formid- 
able and drastic than those which 
originally appeared in the Bill, were 
amended after careful consideration and 
discussicn. Not only was the endow- 
ment of religion forbidden, but the con- 
ferring of any advantage or benefit on 
account of religious belief. He had 
listened to the Debate in Committee, 
which was conducted by the most com- 
petent persons, and he had heard satis- 
faction expressed at the insertion of those 
words. He should have thought, 
therefore, that the House might have 
been spared any further reference to the 
matter. The Chief Secretary proposed 
now to provide that the Irish Legislature 
should not have the power to make any 
law, to raise or appropriate directly or 
indirectly any public revenue for any re- 
ligious purpose, or for payment to the 
holder of any religious office as such. 
He should like to hear from a Minister 
in what respect the Government judged 
that the words already included in the 
Bill differed from the present proposal, 
because it seemed to him that the words 
forbidding direct or indirect endowment 
of religion would apply to the payment 
of public money to the holder of any re- 
ligious office as such, the one being a 
general phrase, the other being a re- 
ference to the individual. The appro- 
priation of revenue for religious purposes 
appeared to him to be covered already, 
for would not the appropriating of money 
for religious purposes be conferring an 
advantage on account of religious be- 
lief ? It struck him as strange that the 
Irish Legislature should be forbidden to 
do what the Imperial Parliament did 
every Session. It had been found ex- 
pedient and necessary in Ireland, and 
would be so after Home Rule was 
granted. The words, “save as hereto- 
fore,” were probably intended to guard 
that which had been done already 
in the past, and which would probably 
be continued. It had been found ex- 
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pedient in Great Britain and in Ireland 
to pay ecclesiastics and members of Re- 
ligious Orders for services to the State 
as schoolmasters, chaplains in the Army 
and Navy, in prisons, in workhouses, and 
asylums. The payments were made 
for religious purposes. Would they 
come within the Amendment / 
Payments were made to monks 
and nuns and others for services in 
the management of reformatories and 
industrial schools, and those persons were 
selected deliberately because they were 
ecclesiastics and members of Religious 
Orders, and would render service to the 
State more efficiently and cheaply than 
other persons. But upon what principle 
would the payment to holders of religious 
offices be provided ? These persous were 
specially selected because they held re- 
ligious offices, and the services they could 
render to the State might have still 
further development in the future. At 
present their services were recoguised in 
the manner he had mentioned, and in 
connection with education; but why 
should the Irish Legislature be shut 
out from any development of the prin- 
ciple? In many ways the services of 
nuns might be utilised in giving eduea- 
tional training, teaching girls such 
accomplishments as domestic economy, 
sewing, cooking, and other matters in 
which experience had shown that they 
gave most efficient instruction. Would 
the Irish Parliament be shut out from 
making payments on such account ? He 
could see that a difficulty might arise, 
and he would suggest that the Govern 
ment should modify the words “save 
as heretofore,” so that it would be clear 
that the payments might be made aecord- 
ing to the same principle as heretofore— 
for instance, they might use such words 
as “save on such principle as heretofore,” 
or “save in regard to analogous services,” 
or words that would imply that similar 
services from ecclesiastics might receive 
State payment as at present. In that way 
the right hon. Gentleman would relieve a 
well-founded apprehension that the clause 
might prevent the development of a 
system under which ecclesiastics had 
done the State good secular service ? 
*Sir C. RUSSELL said, that payments 
for the purposes which the hon. Member 
contemplated would not be payments for 
religious purposes, and could consequently 
be made. He confessed he had some doubt 
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whether this Amendment was necessary 
at all; but the Government thought it 
would save time to accept it in its modi- 
fied form. 


574 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir T. LEA rose to move to insert in 
Clause 4— 

“ Provided that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent the Irish Legislature from making 
grants for the continuance of the Training Col- 
leges as existing at the date of the passing of 
this Act.” 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: That is out of 
Order. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I would submit 
that the Amendment is already covered. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That 
is so. 

On Motion of Mr. J. Morey, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Clause 4, page 3, line 1, after “diverting the 
property,” insert ** or without its consent alter- 
ing the constitution.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR rose to move 
an Amendment to Clause 4, standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for East 
Down, to provide that the powers of the 
Irish Legislature shall not extend to the 
making of any law— 

“Whereby any denominational University or 
College may be established or endowe |, in whole 
or in part, or subsidise! in any way out of 
public funds.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY handed a com- 
munication across the Table to Mr, 


Balfour. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Unfortu- 


nately, if I give way now I shall not be 
ahle to speak again ; therefore, I must 
make my statement on this subject. As 
hon. Gentlemen who have done me the 
honour to listen to the utterances which 
from time to time I have been obliged to 
make on this subject are aware, I have 
always held that the circumstances of 
Ireland were such that it would be a 
proper thing to establish, I will not say 
a University, but at any rate a College, 
under Roman Catholic management. The 
whole tendency of Catholic views is to 
prevent the training of Catholic youth 
in any save Denominational Colleges. 1 
am sorry that the Catholics of Ireland 
do not follow the example set them by 
the members of other Religious Bodies, 
and allow general education to go on 
under circumstances which bring together 
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all sections of the community, and thus 
give all the better results of University 
training. At the same time, I admit 
that we have to recognise the fact that 
the great majority of Irish Catholics 
will not consent to receive University 
education except in a Catholic College or 
University. It is absurd to refuse to 
give to Catholic Irishmen a training in 
matters outside doctrine simply because 
of this view. Under the circumstances, 
I have always held, and still hold, that 
to deprive Irishmen of a knowledge of 
mathematics, sciences, classics, and all 
the other subjects of a University curri- 
culum simply because I do not approve 
of the conditions under which they 
will consent to receive it is a policy 
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which we cannot carry on. I have 
never seen any reason, and I do not now 
see any reason, to depart from my publie 
utterances on the subject. But when 
you leave these broad principles and come 
to the question of permitting an Irish Go- 
vernment to impose taxes in Ireland on 
Protestants and Roman Catholics alike 
for this purpose, we change altogether 
the conditions under which this Univer- 
sity or College should be instituted. To 
ask the population of the United King- 
dom to provide the necessary funds that 
would be required for this object is one 
thing, but it is a totally different thing 
to allow an Irish Legislature, entirely 
dominated by the Roman Catholic vote, 
to impose taxes upon a population in 
violent opposition with them to maintain 
a Catholic University. I should never 
willingly be a party to giving an Irish 








Legislature power to do that. By all 
means let the policy be earried out by | 
the Imperial Parliament, which will | 
retain power to carry it out. It will then 
be done with the free will of the whole 
community, and without imposing hard- | 
ship upon any class; but if it is done by 
the Irish Assembly the Protestant | 
minority will not consent to it. If their | 
money is taken it will be taken under 
coercion. ‘This is the broad distinction 
I draw; the policy may be carried out 
by the Imperial Parliament, but not by 
the Irish Legislature. For these reasons, 
while adhering to all I have said, I move 
this limiting sub-section upon the par- 
ticular powers to be given to the Irish 
Legislature. 


Amendment proposed, 
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In page 3, line 4, after the word “or,” to 
insert, a8 a new sub-section, the words—“ (4) 
Whereby any denominational University or 
College may be established or endowed in 
whole, or in part, or subsidised in any way out 
of public funds ; or."—(CVr, A. J. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he noticed with 
interest the development of the sense of 
equity and statesmanship in the Leader 
of the Opposition, who could justify a 
thing done by the Imperial Parliament, 
but not the same thing done for Ireland 
by an Irish Parliament. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 
Out of Irish funds. It would be grossly 
unjust for the British Parliament to tax 
Ireland for this purpose, but to tax the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland for 
an Irish University would not be 
objectionable. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he should deny 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
entitled to assume that the settlement of 
a Catholic University by the Irish 
Parliament would be intolerable to Irish 
Protestants. It would not be more 
intolerable for an Irish Legislature to tax 
a minority of Protestants than for the 
Imperial Parliament to tax a larger num- 
ber of Protestants for this purpose. 

Mr. A. Jd. BALFOUR: With their 
own free will. 

Mr. SEXTON: The endeavour 
would be to bring about such a settle- 
ment as the Protestants would accept. 
No one could deny that the state of 
University education in Ireland was 
most unsatisfactory so far as Catholies 
were concerned. Three years ago in the 
House the right hon. Gentleman admitted 
this in language clear and striking ; but 
now he found it his duty to deny the 
power to the Irish Legislature. Un- 
doubtedly, the present University system 
was unsatisfactory. The Royal Uni- 
versity was but an Examining Board, 
discharging no other University fune- 
tions. The Queen's Colleges were but 
slightly availed of by the Catholies, and 
Trinity College was a Protestant Institu- 
tion. 

Mr. CARSON: No, no! 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was practically 
a Protestant Institution. He would not 
argue the abstract question; but, in fact, 
it was a Protestant Institution, endowed 
by the State out of coufiseated lands, and 
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it was controlled by Protestant Fellows. 
Protestant services were held in_ its 
chapel, and it had Chairs of Protestant 
Theology. No one ever supposed that it 
would be accepted by the Catholics of 
Ireland. The only effect of adopting 
the Amendment would be to concentrate 
the efforts of the Irish Legislature on the 
reform of Trinity College, so that its 
endowments should be available equally 
for Catholics or Protestants. But with 
freedom in the matter, he was disposed 
to think that the settlement of the 
University Question would take the 
direction of the establishing of a Uni- 
versity which, for Catholics, should com- 
pare with the position of Trinity College 
towards Protestants. The condition 
might be laid down that the University 
to be established by the Irish Parliament 
should be such an Institution as would 
bear to the Catholic community a 
character corresponding to that of 
Trinity College for the Protestant 
community. In that way equality 
would be established between the 
Protestants and Catholies of Ireland. 
What was a Denominational University 
or College? This was a popular 
phrase ; they read it in the newspapers 
and heard it in Debate, but would anyone 
tell him what was a Denominational 
University or College ? Did it mean a 
College governed by ecclesiastics of one 
creed or by laymen of one creed, or did 
it mean that the curriculum included the 
teaching of theology of any creed, or that 
a particular creed were excluded? He 
could give half-a-dozen different defini- 
tions, and if they allowed any such words 
as these to remain the Irish Parliament 
would not know upon what line to proceed, 
They would not know what was ex- 
cluded or allowed by the phrase, whilst it 
was impossible to say what interpretation 
might be put upon it by any Judicial 
Tribunal. He would suggest that, in- 
stead of the insertion of such general 
words, the Opposition should lay down 
precisely what it was they thought an 
Irish Parliament might do, or what they 
thought it should not do. If they would 
lay that before the House in plain and 
temperate language they would find the 
Irish Party ready to consider any reason- 
able proposal. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) took up a position 
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with reference to this question—not on 
this Amendment, but previously —in 
which I confess that I, for my part, 
although I approach it from a different 
point of view, am not very much in dis- 
accord with. He and I will agree that 
the ideal which inspired those who first 
inaugurated and brought to completion in 
Ireland, 50 or 60 years ago, the system 
of mixed education or places of instrue- 
tion—both primary and higher and 
secondary instruction—was that they 
should be places where students of all the 
great religious communions might meet, 
and meet upon the common ground 
where a love of letters might be laid by 
which the unfortunate social and religious 
differences which had sprang up in Ire- 
land might be softened and assuaged. 
But I agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man thatas things have gone, and as they 
are at this moment, that is an ideal 
which must be postponed. Then the only 
question between the right hon, Gentle- 
man and me is whether, if you are setting 
up an Irish Legislature, it is fair and 
expedient that they should be allowed to 
seek an end which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself fairly admits to be in the 
highest degree desirable. I do not wish 
to press this in a controversial spirit, 
but let the House note how far the 
right hon. Gentleman goes. He admits 
it is desirable that there should bea well- 
equipped College under Catholic control, 
and that that College should be supported 
by publie funds. The only difference be- 
tween us is that, even if an Irish Legis- 
lature is to be set up—the right hon, Gentle- 
man will not willingly admit that it will 
be—that even then it must be only 
this Imperial Parliament and this Im- 
perial Purse which is to provide 
for this well-equipped College under 
Catholic control. I confess I agree with 
the hon. Member for North Kerry in not 
being able to see the slightest difference 
in principle between the proposal which 
the right hon, Gentleman is not unwilling 
to see carried—which, perhaps, some day 
or other he may propose to introduce into 
this House—I do uot see the slightest 
difference in principle, in the great con- 
troversy of denominational education, 
between his proposal and that which we 
assume the Irish Legislative Body would 
desire to act upon. However that may 
be, I think, so far as this particular 
Amendment goes, it is impossible for us 
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to accept it in the words in which the 
right hon. Gentleman has moved it. It 
would be very easy to show, if it were 
worth while—but I hope to get to less 
technical ground—that in its drafting 
this Amendment is entirely incomplete 
I will give one illus- 
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and misleading. 
tration— 
University or College may 


“Whereby any 
endowed out of public 


be established or 
funds.” 

How can a Denominational College or 
University be “established” out of publie 
funds? Therefore, the hon. Member 
who drew up the Amendment must have 
meant “established and endowed”; other- 
wise, if you leave the Amendment as it 
stands at this moment, it would prevent 
the grant of a sum of money by the Irish 
Legislature towards a chemical laboratory 
in a Catholic College. It would prevent 
such a grant as, for example, Parliament 
gives the Royal Society in London for 
prosecution of researches in meteorology. 
That is an illustration only of 
inadequate form which he has given to 
the wording of the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It 
my Amendment. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, he drew up the 
Amendment, and he referred, rightly or 
wrongly, to funds given for buildings. 
It was quite possible to conceive there 


Was not 


might be buildings. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not wish to 
dwell upon these minor objections to the 
Amendment atall. I think, after what 
passed in this House when we discussed 
this question before, the House will be 
prepared for the position I now propose 
to take up in respect to this Amendment, 
and we shall go upon the lines fore- 
shadowed by the hon. Member for North 
Kerry, though I admit those are lines 
which indicate a cousiderable degree of 
moderation on the part of the Catholic 
Party. If they accept those lines which 
the hon. Member for North Kerry has 
indicated, and which I shall say in a 
moment or two are the lines we propose 
to take towards this Amendment, then I 
think that the House will have reason to 
congratulate itself upon having got an 
aceommodation in this most difficult 
question, which both sides may accept with- 
out sacrificing auy principle which either 
side rightly holds sacred. I will now 
bring the matter to a point. What I 


shall propose will be this—to leave out 
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the word “denominational” before 
“University or College,” and to sub- 
stitute for the words “ or endowment,” 
the words “and endowment,” and to 
leave out those most dangerous and mis- 
leading words “in whole or in part, or 
subsidised in any way,” and then to let 
the Amendment run in this way— 

“Whereby there may be established and en- 

dowed out of public funds any University or 
College in which the conditions set out in the 
Cniversity of Dublin Tests Act of 1873 are not 
observed.” 
My hon. Friend the Member for North 
Kerry was really substantially right, in 
spite of the hon, and learned Member 
who represents the University, in his 
account of Trinity College. You all 
maintain upon that side that Trinity 
College is not denominational. What is 
there in Trinity College ? I am not in 
the least attacking it, or accusing it of 
narrowness. Nobody has more admira- 
tion for Trinity College, or more readily 
recognises the great part it has played in 
the history of learning, than I ; and there- 
fore I am as far from wishing or intend- 
ing to give a disparaging description of 
Trinity College as any hon, Gentleman 
opposite. Trinity College, first of all, 
grants degrees inthe Faculty of Theology; 
in the second place, it has Professors and 
Lecturers in Protestant Divinity, and, as 
a matter of fact, though not in law, all 
its Governing Bodies in times past have 
belonged to, and continue to beiong to, 
one religious persuasion, 

Mr. SEXTON: There are one or two 
exceptions. 

Mr. CARSON: It entirely depends 
on whether you are speaking of the 
Senate or the Board. If you refer to 
the Board I do not think there are any 
Catholies upon it. If you refer to the 
Senate there are Catholies upon it, and 
what I interrupted the hou. Member 
for was to say that there was nothing to 
prevent Catholics by degrees from coming 
up to take Fellowships. ‘There are some 
Fellows who are Catholies. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What I meant 
was the Board. [Mr. Carson: I agree.] 
The Board has control over the Univer- 
sity, and it is composed of members who 
belong entirely to one religious persua- 


tion, all being Protestants. I do not 
intend to labour the matter. The House 
will see clearly how we stand. If the 


Irish Legislature is minded to contribute 
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from public funds for such emoluments 
as would bear to the Catholies the rela- 
tion which Trinity College bears to the 
Protestants, then we think that would be 
a settlement which might be accepted 
without any sacrifice of principles. That 
is why I object to the word * denomina- 
tional.” The Amendment which I have 
suggested does not sanction—on the 
contrary, the whole of our Bill goes upon 
the assumption that there is not to be— 
an endowment of religion. It would not 
sanction a Denominational University 
in any narrow But I think 
hon, Gentlemen opposite who have fol- 


sense, 


lowed me, and who are sufficiently 
up in the controversy, will agree 


that if Trinity College is not de- 
nominational then the Irish Legisla- 
ture ought not to be precluded from 
setting itself to achieve that great task 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester agrees would be 
desirable. I think the modification of the 
words of the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman which I have suggested will 
meet the purpose. 

Mr. RENTOUL thought the settle- 
ment of this question on the lines sug- 
gested by the Chief Secretary would be 
a difficult matter. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman pointed out that there were Theo- 
logical Professors in Trinity College, and 
that Trinity College granted degrees of 
D.D. in Protestant Theology. That being 
so, the argument would be, if the Chief 
Secretary’s Amendment were accepted, 
that then the Irish Parliament might 
establish a University in which Roman 
Catholic Theological Professors would be 
the only Theological Professors, and in 
which the degree of “D.D.” in Roman 
Catholic Theology would be the only 
theological degree granted by that Uni- 
versity. He was afraid it would be im- 
possible for them to accept that, because 
if Trinity College or Dublin University 
had been about to be established now the 
Presbyterian population might have had 
as much difficulty the Roman 
Catholic population in accepting Trinity 
College. Trinity College was an estab- 
lished University. It was established 


as 


before their time, and with it they had 
nothing to do. They were now referring 
to something in the future, and he wished 
from the bottom of his heart that he 
could agree with the statement of the | 
hon. Member for North Kerry that he 
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question between Catholics and Pro- 
testants was at the present time possible. 
There was no man in that House who 
would desire more than he to meet the 
hon. Member for Kerry as far as he could 
on this matter, and to have a settlement 
of this very difficult question; but when 
they recollected the difficulties which had 
beset them before, when they recollected 
that one of the strongest Governments of 
the Prime Minister was defeated on the 
question of Irish University education, 
the difticulties in the way ofa settlement 
of the question became apparent. He con- 
sidered that the University education in 
Ireland was adequate. If it was not ade- 
quate now it was certainly perfectly ade- 
quate before the old Queen’s University 
was abolished ; the Queen’s 
University was a teaching University, 
having affiliated Colleges planted in the 
difterent corners of Ireland. It was an 
extremely cheap University to meet the 
wants of the poor population ; it was in 
every sense a fully-equipped aud com- 
plete University, and he thought Ireland 
would have wanted nothing in the 
matter of University training if that old 
Queen’s University had been allowed 
to remain. He thought even the hon. 
Member for North Kerry might have 
some diffieulty in accepting the Amend- 
ment of the Chief Seeretary in the form 
in which it was put forward, One 
of the very first questions that would 
come before the Irish Legislature was 
that of the establishment of an Irish Um- 
Archbishop Walsh had said— 


because 


versity. 
* Without running any risk of being set down 
as a false prophet, I may safely say that an 
attempt to deal with the Irish University 
Question will be among the chief proposals to 
be set before Parliament when it begins its 
work,” 
The point to be next considered was .in 
what spirit would the Irish Legislature 
approach this question? Cardinal Logue, 
speaking in Belfast, contended that the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland and the 
University of Dublin were godless insti- 
tutions, and dangerous alike to the faith 
of Catholie students. Thus they had it 
that one of the earliest things an Irish 
Parliament would do would be to 
approach this question of University edu- 
cation, and that it would be approached 
in the spirit that both Trinity College 
and the Queen’s Colleges—which were 
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entirely non - sectarian  institutions— 
were dangerous alike to Catholic faith. 
But if he tunderstood that it was 
distinctly laid down that it was impossible 
for the Catholic religion to exist under a 
system of mixed education he should have 
great difliculty in pressing this matter 
upon the House, because if mixing with 
Protestants in a University would be 
entirely destructive to the Catholic 
religion then he thought there would be 
a good deal to be said on the point that 
the Catholics could not be expected to 
that would destroy 
theic religious life or religion. Those of 
them who did not approve of the Catholic 
faith might disapprove of the Catholic 
religion, but they did not want to perse- 
cute it treat it unfairly. Bishop 
Doyle said lbefore a Committee of the 
House of Lords 60 years ago that no 
danger to the Catholic religion might be 
apprehended from mixed education, so 
that it turned out that this desire for 
denominational education on the part of 
Catholic ecclesiastics was merely a fad or 
contention of to-day that had no founda- 
tion in the past. Whenthe Irish Parlia- 
ment dealt with this University Question 
it would have to do so under the control 
of the eeclesiastics of Ireland. What the 
Land Question was to the farmers of 
Ireland the Liducation Question was to 
the Irish ecclesiastics, and it was idle to 
talk about the people of Ireland being 
able to us they liked themselves. 
The day was past when anyone doubted 
that the ecclesiastics of Ireland were not 
able to do whatever they liked, as they 
had proved in the very clearest manner. 
The difficulty of arriving at 
amicable settlement to which the hon. 
Member for North Kerry referred 
seemed to be historical. They had 
first Trinity College or Dublin Univer- 


Government of 


tolerate anything 


or 


act 


Sity, and the Catholies were not 
satisfied with that. They had then 
a mixed University —the Queen’s—a 
thoroughly Collegiate University, and 
they were entirely dissatistied with that. 
They had now the Royal University, a 
mere Examining Board, in which the 
Catholics enjoyed many important posi- 
tions—in which Catholics and Protestants 


were equal in every point of view, and 

yet dissatistied with that; 

therefore it to be a difficult 

ttle this University Question. 

The ¥y believed that the Catholies were 
Mr. Rentoul 


they were 
did) seem 


task to 
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determined to get University education 


in Ireland into their own hands. The 
Catholie ecclesiastics of Ireland had, in 
fact, said so in the most emphatic lan- 
guage. Believing that this would not 
be right, he asked that some such re- 
striction as he had proposed should be 
placed upon the Irish Legislature, and 
that they should not be permitted to 
establish an exclusively Catholic Uni- 
versity such as Cardinal Logue said they 
desired. At the present time Trinity 
| College was open to the Catholies with- 
{out any disability whatever. It was 
|true that there were lectures given in 
| Protestant episcopal theology and degrees 
| granted; but those who did not belong 
| to the Episcopal Church found no difti- 
culty in graduating in the University of 
Dublin beeause there were these Chairs. 
That being so, they felt that the Catho- 
lies laboured under no disadvantage at 
the present time. What was the reason 
that the Protestants of Ireland were so 
strongly in favour of united or mixed 
education ? They had desire to 
proselytise the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland ; but they believed that 
the system of secular education which 





ho 


brought all creeds together under the 
same roof tended to make them all 


better friends, and that it was one of the 
most advantageous systems that could 
possibly be established in Ireland. The 
entire Unionist population of Ireland, 
Protestant and Catholic alike, held that 
opinion ; and he hoped, therefore, the 
Government would their way to 
aecept the Amendment which he had 
placed upon the Paper. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
opinions on this question which were 
different to those held by most of | his 
Colleagues from the North of Ireland, he 
should like to say one or two words upon it. 
He had always held, that as regarded 
primary education, the Roman Catholies 
of Ireland had no real grievance. But he 
had always held that, as regarded higher 
education, owing to the attitude taken 
up by the Roman Catholic hierarehy, 
there was a want which ought to be sup- 


sce 


said, as he held 


plied, if it were possible to supply it. 
That being his position, he had followed 
in this matter the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion ever since he made his speech in the 
year 1888. He frankly admitted he had 
little or support in the North of 
Ireland ; that he was not representing the 


ho 
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views of the majority of his consti- 
tuents; and that if he gave a vote of that 
kind—as he should do—he should have 
to defend it in his own constituency, and 
in Ulster generally. He also frankly 
admitted that he was at issue with nearly 
all his Colleagues in Ulster, and he hoped 
the House would bear with him on that 
account if he ventured to occupy the 
time of the House for a few minutes. 
The proposition made by the Chief 
Secretary that night was, he thought, an 
exceedingly moderate one on the face 
of it; but, in his opinion, it ran 
counter to the 4th clause of the 
Billitself. The 4th section declared that 
there should not be any endowment of 
religion either directly or indirectly ; and 
what the Chief Seeretary undoubtedly 
did by his Amendment was to endow 
Theological Chairs, or permit the Irish 
Legislature to endow Theological Chairs, 
in any University that might be set up 
for the benefit of Roman Catholies. His 
view was that there should be no endow- 
ment of religion in any shape or form, 
and he always regretted that the Divinity 
School was left in Trinity College in 
1869. He thought it ought to have 
been removed at that time, and beyond 
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all doubt it did give a denominational 
aspect to that Institution. But let him 
put this to the Chief Secretary —this 
Divinity School in Trinity College | 
existed for the training of clergymen for 
the Protestant Church in Ireland ; and | 
because that Divinity School existed | 
the Chief Secretary, so far as he could | 
gather, thought that it would be proper to | 
allow the Irish Parliament to erect a | 
College on the same basis—that was to | 
say, endow Theological Chairs. [* No!"] 
His answer to that was this—that if the | 
Chief Secretary did not endow Theo- | 
logical Chairs undoubtedly he would not | 
reach the Catholie ideal in edueation. | 
Whilst Trinity College had its Divinity 
School, Maynooth had a large endow- | 
ment out the publie funds for the | 
training of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, | 
so that the one balanced the other. He | 
thought the Chief Secretary's proposal | 
would be a reasonable one if they could 


ot 


get rid of the endowment of Theological | 
Chairs. He must say he sympathised | 
with the Chief Seeretary’s argument, | 
which the hon, Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) had rather derided. 


. ' 
If a | concerned 
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supply a want that everybody admitted 
existed—he supposed because Roman 
Catholics could not conscientiously take 
advantage of the Institutions now exist- 
ing—if a proposal were made in this 
Parliament to set up such a College he 
should support it. At the same time, he 
recognised the great difference between 
having the thing done in this Parliament 
and having it done in an Irish Parlia- 
ment, simply because the British Parlia- 
ment would attach conditions which the 
Irish Legislature, being practically in the 
hands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
would not attach. He should be very 
glad if a solution of the difficulty could 
be arrived at. He was bound again to 
say that on this question he spoke only 
his own views, and that he was in con- 
flict, he supposed, with the whole of his 
Colleagues from Ulster. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) thought 
that with regard to University education 
in Ireland the Catholics had a distinct 
grievance, and he was sorry that the 
present Leader of the Opposition had not 
obtained the support he ought to have 
received when he tried to remove that 
grievance a few years ago. He (Mr. 
Hanbury) was not going to split aairs on 
this question. He should have much 
preferred to have had it settled by the 
Imperial Parliament, but he did not 


| think the Imperial Parliament would have 


an opportunity of settling it : and, rather 
than not see it settled at all, he should 
vote for having it dealt with by the Irish 
egislature. He should, therefore, go 
into the Lobby with the Government, 
and he thought one or two other Mem- 
bers of the Opposition would do the 
same. 

*Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity) said, he did not wish to give any 
decisive opinion upon this Amendment, 
as it seemed to him extremely doubtful 
what its effect would be in consequence 
of the form in which it was proposed. 
The Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley) 
had set up some kind of claim for equity 

] which 


on behalf of some future College 


| was to be in a position corresponding to 


that of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was to have the power of teaching and 
giving degrees in Catholic theology. The 
proposal with which the Hlouse was now 


was whether it should be 


proposal were made in that House to | established under the authority and pro- 
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tection of a Legislature which would be 
distinetly Catholic in its ruling character. 
When the Unionists proposed that 
Trinity College should remain under 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament 
they were met at once with a negative. 
There, therefore, appeared to be no reci- 
procity whatever, and if anything of the 
kind suggested by the Chief Secretary 
were proposed he should again claim 
that Dublin University should be 
placed under the control and __pro- 
tection of the Imperial Parliament. 
*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) 
said, he rose to take part in this discussion 
with considerable reluctance and great 
feelings of regret, for he found himself 
at variance with hon. Members whose 
opinions he respected, and for whose cha- 
racter he had the highest esteem. His 
hon. Friend the Memberfor South Tyrone, 
as he himself had indicated, spoke on this 
University Education Question for himself, 
and not for the Protestants of the North 
of Ireland. Standing there, he (Mr. 
Johnston) ventured to speak as one of 
the Representatives not only of the City 
of Belfast, but of the great Protestant 
Province which was so distinguished for 
prosperity and progress ; and though he 
was sure that the sentiments he would 
utter might seem out of date in that 
Assembly, he believed he should be untrue 
to the principles he had held all his life 
long if he hesitated, even in the face of 
an adverse audience, to give vent to those 
sentiments which he cherished in his 
heart of hearts. There was no questior 
that the subject of education was one of 
paramount importance in the eyes of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of Ireland. While 
the farmers aimed at obtaining the land 
in many cases without paying any rent 
at all, the ecclesiastics desired that su- 
premacy for their Church and _ principles 
which it had been their constant and 
unremitting aim, century after century, 
to succeed in obtaining, not only in Ire- 
land, but throughout the world; and he 
felt that if Ireland were handed over to 
Romish teaching and to the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of that Church, there would 
be an end to enlightened literature ; there 
would be the suppression of all history ; 
the termination of moral philosophy, and 
there would be a return of the dark ages 
against which Europe had long struggled 
on many a field of fight. His hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone 


Mr. D, Plunket 
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honestly and earnestly advocated any 
“ause that he took up; and on this ocea- 
sion, as on many others, the hon. Member 
had shown the courage of his convictions 
in expressing opinions which were adverse 
to those of the majority of the constitu- 
enecy which he represented. He trusted 
that the House would not give its sane- 
tion to a proposal for erecting an eccle- 
siastical supremacy in Ireland. He was 
perfectly prepared to concede civil and 
religious equality to all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. It had been the 
fashion to talk as if they in Ulster were 
struggling for Protestant ascendency. 
No such feeling existed in the minds of 
anyone. If there was Protestant ascend- 
eney it was the ascendency of intellect 
over ignorance—of industry over idleness: 
It was this that had made Belfast so 
prosperous, and had given to the fair 
fields of Ulster that position which they 
occupied of prosperity in the land, 
The Romish hierarchy of Ireland already 
possessed ample educational means for 
teaching their priests. Amply endowed 
as Maynooth had been by the generosity 
of Parliament, they required uo further 
assistance, either from the Imperial Par- 
liament or the Irish Legislature, to teach 
the tenets of their Chureh. In former 
days the eeclesiastics of the Church of 
Rome were prepared to accept the Edu- 
cational Institutions that were established 
in Ireland for the benetit of his Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. But by 
degrees they withdrew from tiose Insti- 
tutions—from the Queen’s College and 
the University—one after another; and 
it was impossible to say what would 
satisfy them in the demands which they 
made from time to time upon the 
Parliament of this country. He regretted 
to differ on this subject of University 
education from his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition. He should 
like to have said in the presence of the 
right hon. Gentleman what he was com- 
pelled to say in his absence—that on this 
question the right hon. Gentleman did 
not represent the sentiments of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. The Protestants of 
Ireland were not prepared to see either 
the Irish Legislature or the Imperial 
Parliament set up in Ireland an establish- 
ment for the teaching of the doctrines 
and tenets of the Chureh of Rome. 
They had already had sufficient evidence 
of what those doctrines and tenets 
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produced in Ireland. He unhesitatingly 
and fearlessly said that it was to the 
teaching of Maynooth and kindred In- 
stitutions that they owed all the revolt, 
the rebellion, the agitation, and the tur- 
moil that existed in Ireland at the present 
day. He believed that this great 
Empire owe. its position and prosperity 
to the steady maintenance all down the 
centuries of those Protestant principles 
which were established at the Reforma- 
tion; and the further it receded from 
them towards infidelity, or indifference, 
or Ritualism, it was an approach to the 
Romanism against which he ventured to 
protest. The further it proceeded in 
that direction from the great principles 
of the Reformation, so far would it go 
back in prosperity and progress, till 
possibly its glorious sun of ascendency 
might sink never again to rise. He 
would not venture on that occasion to do 
more than enter this protest. But, no 
matter from what side of the House it 
might come, he should resolutely and 
energetically oppose any attempt to 
endow out of the funds either of Ireland 
or of Great Britain an Educational Insti- 
tution which would have for its object 
the teaching of those tenets which had 
produced disorder in Europe age after age, 
which would remove from its pristine 
glory this Empire, and which, if carried 
into effeet, would bring to a termination 
all those civil and religious liberties for 
which their forefathers had so long 
contended. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) said, 
it was not necessary to follow in any 
detail the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Belfast. But one argument the 
hon. Gentleman had used was that the 
Catholics of Ireland were inferior in in- 
tellect to the Party and the creed to 
which the hon. Gentleman belonged. 
For that inferiority of intellect he sup- 
posed there was no remedy ; but, surely, 
the ignorance of the Catholics was an 
argument for, instead of against, the 
establishment of a Catholic University. 
All the Catholies asked was for a Uni- 
versity in which their ignorance might 
be removed. The opinions of his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Belfast— 
for he hoped he might call him his hon. 
Friend—were at least honest, and they 
had a great respect for honest opinions, 
however foolish they might be. He did 
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speech of his hon. Friend that could be 
seriously discussed ; but he thought the 
speech of the Leader of the Opposition 
on thesubject deserved considerable atten- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that he believed a Catholic Uni- 
versity for Ireland was a good thing—he 
said it, too, four years ago—and that the 
Imperial Parliament ought to give it to 
Ireland. It was part of the tenets of 
the right hon. Gentleman and his 
followers that everything the Imperial 
Parliament ought to do it would do. 
It was the one reason against Home 
Rule. The Imperial Parliament was 
able and willing to do justice to Ireland. 
Then why did it not give a Catholic 
University to Ireland? The right hon. 
Gentleman was able to give Ireland a 
Coercion Act which he considered ex- 
pedient. Why did he not give it a 
Catholie University which he also con- 
sidered expedient ? If, as the right hon, 
Gentleman practically declared, the Im- 
perial Parliament ought to give Ireland 
a Catholic University, and did not give 
it, why was the question to be reserved 
to that Imperial Parliament, and retained 
from the Irish Parliament which would 
give it? What was the only argument 
the right hon. Gentleman found to cover 
his change of front on this uestion ? 
That the Protestants of England should 
be taxed to give Irish Catholies a Uni- 
versity, and that the Irish nation should 
not be taxed for that purpose. If it was 
right to tax the Protestants of England 
for an Irish Catholic University, surely 
it was equally right to tax the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, and he would venture 
to think there would be no serious dis- 


agreement on this question. ‘The Pro- 
testants of Ireland, as well as the 


Catholies of that country, were substan- 
tially in favour of denominational 
education. They were in favour of the 
inclusion, and not the exelusion, of 
religion from University education. He 
challenged even the hon. Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. D. Plunket) to say 
that he would wish toexelude religion from 
the walls of Trinity College. He believed 
the Protestants of Ireland, when they 
came to consider this question, had fair 
play sufficiently in their minds to give to 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen what 
they desired for themselves. They must 
be convineed that the real safeguard of 


not think there was anything in the | Trinity College, the real safeguard of 
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that Institution of which all Irishmen 
were proud as having given so many 
great men to Ireland, was to plant beside 
it a University of the majority of the 
people in honest and healthy emulation. 
He did not think there was any Pro- 
testant in Ireland who would object to 
such a course. He was of opinion, there- 
fore, that if the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) bore 
any interpretation, it was an interpreta- 
tion that Home Rule was necessary in 
order to do justice to Ireland in this 
matter. The Imperial Parliament had 
refused to settle this question of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland, and there- 
fore it should be relegated toa Parliament 
that was able and willing to settle it. 
*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) said, he 
was entirely in accord with his Catholic 
Colleagues ou the question of University 
education, and he entirely reciprocated 
the feelings of the Chief Secretary in his 
remarks upon the subject. 
deeply, however, that it did not appear 
possible in Ireland, as in some other 
countries, that edueation could be carried 
on in common, and that people should 
thereby learn to respect and love each 
other, and to 


One of the most interesting 
institutions to him in Ireland was 
the Central Model School in Dublin, 
where there still was an effort being made 
to carry on that system of education; but 
he must admit the effort was a failure, 


education, 


because few in Ireland desired its con- | 


tinuance. In no part of Ireland was 
the system of denominational education 
extending more than that Northern dis- 
trict from which came so many Members 
who here opposed it. Statistics proved 
that the number of denominational 
schools was increasing, and he could 
not understand how anyone could put 
forward Trinity College as being 
more or less than a Denominational 
Institution. The Catholics might be 
said, theoretically, to have equal rights 
with the Protestants ; but in justice they 
had not, and it appeared to him that the 
whole influence of the place was 
Protestant. If they would just turn the 
case round, and imagine a College in 
which only Catholic services were carried 
on, and where the head of it was a 
Catholic ecclesiastie, would any Protes- 
tant say that College was not a Denomi- 


Mr. Bodkin 
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forget those differences | 
which were due to differences of religious | 
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national Institution? He thought the 
Protestants had made a mistake in not 
being satisfied that Catholics should 
have equal rights with them. He 
thought the wisest plan would be to 
|leave Trinity College as it was, where 
| Protestants could receive an education 
under Protestant influence, and to 
establish an Institution where they would 
obtain a similar advantage for Catholics, 
because if Trinity College were further 
undenominationalised, the result would 
be that Protestants would send their 
children to be educated in England under 
Protestant influences. It was ouly fair 
that Catholics should have a University 
| of their own. One of the previous speakers 
on this subject used « strange argument, 
which was that while it would be right 
to tax 30,000,000 English Protestants 
for a Catholic University in Ireland, it 
would not be right to tax the 1,000,000 
| Protestants in Ireland. For his own 
part, he was convinced that a more 
satisfactory solution of the question 
would be arranged in an Irish Parlia- 
ment than by seeking to settle it in 
the Imperial Parliament, where the 
| power on one side alone was applied to 
effect a settlement. In this as in every 
other question, he believed, the Protes- 
tants would find their influence more 
effectively used in affecting the minds of 
their fellow-countrymen rather than in 
seeking to call in extra power to keep the 
Protestant minority in its position. He 
himself had no fear but that the question 
could be satisfactorily settled in an Trish 
| Parliament, and for that reason he 
would vote for the Chief Secretary's 
Amendment. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, this was 
a question that excited much _ interest 
among his constituents in Surrey ; and, 
as an English Member, he felt unable 
to give a silent vote upon the sub- 
ject. He was pledged to vote against 
the application of public money for 
endowing, establishing, or supporting a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland, 
or anywhere within the British Isles. It 
| was a very delicate as well as interesting 
| question, and in an Assembly like that 
he thought it was one upon which they 
had better state their conclusions briefly. 
After consultation with his constituents, 
| he felt bound to do whatever he could to 
prevent a Parliament in Dublin, and he 
was bound to vote for any Amendment 
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which would prevent it. 
hon. Friends of the Roman 


Government of 


He hoped his 


Catholic 


religion would allow him to add that he 


entertained most kindly, most friendly, 
and most respectful sentiments towards 
all Roman Catholics, and he 
they would forgive him for stating in 
this very plain manner the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. He had to ask 
himself whether the Amendment of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was not a 
sort of compromise ; and whether it 
might not be accepted by Members who 
took the view he had expressed? The 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
was open to this objection—that it was 
not quite clear or conclusive what it 
meant. He imagined that any layman or 
non-professional man uot acquainted 
with Dublin might easily be misled. But, 
from the manner in which 
ment had been received in certain 
quarters of the House, he apprehended 
that it would virtually permit an Irish 
Parliament to vote public money to 
establish a Roman Catholic University. 
With that apprehension—he mightalmost 
say suspicion—in his mind, he was bound 
to vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I did not catch 
what the suspicion was. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, his apprehen- 


sion and suspicion was just this—that, | 


under cover of the Amendment, the Par- 
liament in Dublin might vote public 
mouey for establishing and supporting a 
University which would be really and 
truly a Roman Catholic University. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What do you 
mean by » Roman Catholic University ? 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he meant one | 
was strictly denominational, and | 


that 
would teach 
Catholic religion. 
tain rules and conditions under which 
that University might teach other forms 


exclusively the Roman 
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hoped | 


the Amend- | 


7h . | 
There might be cer- 


| 


of the Christian religion ; but he meant a | 


University that would in practice, and in 
substance and essence, teach exclusively 
the Roman Catholic form of Christianity. 


In the presence of distinguished Mem- | 


bers of Dublin University he would 
not say a word regarding that Institution, 
nor regarding the Maynooth Vote ; but 
he would say a word or two respecting 
British Universities, which he under- 
stood. 
ought not to be given t» a Denomina- 
tional University applied throughout 


The doctrine that public funds | 
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| Great Britain. No money was given by 
the British Government to the great 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
With regard to London University, the 
| money granted by that House was fully 
recouped by the receipt of the fees ; and 
in the case of the Seotch Universities, to 
which that House voted monies three 
| years ago, they were absolutely un- 
|denominational. So he assured his 
Roman Catholic friends that he was en- 
deavouring to enforce no view against 
their Universities that did not apply in 
other cases. For the had 
stated, he was bound to vote against the 
right hon, Gentleman’s Amendment. 
Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, as one of the Members for Dublin 
| University, he could hardly give a silent 
vote on this question. He hoped the 
position he took up ov the subject would 
not be considered a bigoted one: it was 
one which he took up not for the first 
time, for he had over and over again, 
publicly and privately, expressed it in 
reference to University education in 
Ireland. He would be put 
forward any proposition which might, in 
the slightest degree, be construed as a 
desire upon his part to withhold from his 
Roman Catholic brethren in Ireland any 
of the advantages which he, as a Pro- 
testant, himself enjoyed ; it would cer- 
| tainly be his wish, so far as this question 
was concerned, that Roman Catholics in 
Ireland—among whom he had many 
relatives himself—should have exactly 
the same benefits in reference to 
University education that Protestants 
had. He hoped this discussion might 
be of some use in tending to bring 
together men of both religions, and to 
enable them to 
understanding as regarded the settlement 
of this University Question. But his 
first allegiance must be to his own Uni- 
versity and constituency, and he would 
say this—that while he was prepared in 
the very fullest degree to concede to 
others of a different faith such advan- 
tages as Protestants derived from Trinity 
College, Dublin, he was not prepared to 
concede anything more. He certainly 
thought it was a strong proposition to 





reasons he 


sorry to 


arrive at a common 


put forward that the House, having 
refused to accept from the powers of the 
Irish Legislature any dealing with 
Trinity College, Dublin, they should 


now be asked to concede, in addition to 
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that power given to the Irish Legisla- 
ture, the power of setting up a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland out of 
public funds. If the Chief Seeretary’s 
Amendment were accepted, the right 
hon. Gentleman should now make the 
concession that Trinity College should, 
in terms, be excepted from the powers of 
the Irish Parliament. | He must say he 
did not consider that the University of 
Dublin stood at the present moment 
upon an entirely satisfactory basis. 
Some misapprehension had arisen in the 
minds of hon. Members as to what the 
exact constitution of Trinity College was 
at the present time. With the exception 
of the Theological School, every Pro- 
fessorship and office was open to mem- 
bers of any religion, and that, so far as 
it went, was, he thought, entirely satis- 
factory. He was prepared to admit that 
Roman Catholics had not entered in 
sufficient numbers to give them a fair 
proportion in the government of Trinity 
College ; but he might mention that last 
year, or the year before, one body in the 
College that they were very proud of— 
their first eleven at cricket—was com- 
posed of nine Roman Catholies as against 
two Protestants. The Fellowships were 
open, and the Board was elected simply 
and solely by seniority; and if there 
were «a sufficient number of Roman 
Catholics winning Fellowships, in the 
time the Board of Trinity 
College would necessarily become largely 
constituted of members of their religion. 
There was in connection with Trinity 
College a Chair of Theology ; there was 
this Divinity School which supplied 
clergy to the disestablished and dis- 
endowed Church in Ireland; and if the 
Board of Trinity College was to become 
largely constituted of Roman Catholic 
members, it would be an entirely unsatis- 
factory, if not an entirely unworkable, 
Board. When they considered that they 
had the entire regulation of the Divinity 
School, which dealt with only one par- 
ticular religion, and having regard to the 
fact that the Board of Trinity College 
was entirely open to any religion—just as 
Protestants were elected not on account 
of religion but simply and solely in con- 
sequence of seniority as Fellows—he did 
not think anyone would say that was an 
entirely satisfactory state of things to 
exist ina Board which might become at 
any moment the guardians of a Divinity 


course of 
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School which dealt with only one re- 
ligion—that of the Disestablished Church 
in Ireland. If they were going to make 
the concession to the Irish Legislature that 
they could establish a University which 
would be more acceptable than Trinity 
College had been to the Roman Catholic 
religion in Ireland, surely they ought to 
except the University of Dublin—which 
stood in the ambiguous position of having 
a Board which might become Catholic 
and which dealt with a Protestant 
Divinity School—from the power of the 
Irish Legislature, which would be largely 
composed of Catholics. While they 
conceded to the Irish Legislature the 
power of establishing such University 
as they thought proper to meet the 
wants of University education in Ireland, 
they ought to secure immunity to Trinity 
College, and leave it under the control of 
the Imperial Parliament. If Trinity Col- 
lege were excepted from the Irish Legis- 
lature, for his part he was not prepared 
in the slightest degree to oppose a most 
liberal settlement of this question, and he 
thought it would be a great advantage 
to Ireland—whether Home Rule passed 
or not—that they should come to a 
common understanding on this question, 
which he looked upon as one of the most 
vital questions which had for many 
years divided the people of Ireland on the 
subject of education. The Amendment 
proposed by the Chief Secretary was in 
one view, he thought, entirely satisfae- 
tory. At the same time, it was well the 
Amendment should be understood. He 
did not entirely understand it, and he 
would say why. The manner in which 
it was framed simply put the question of 
the tests under the University of Dublin 
Act, 1873. The tests under that Act 
were framed in a very peculiar way, and 
they had to be framed in that peculiar 
way in consequence of the pertinence of 
that Divinity School to Trinity College. 
Of course, it was quite apparent that so 
long as they had Professors connected 
with the University of Dublin who 
would have to teach in these Theological 
Schools belonging to one religion only, 
to abolish the tests in relation to these 
Professorships would create an absurdity. 
So that this Act made an excep- 
tion in relation to the Divinity School, 
and provided that one matter was to 
stay as it was; and whilst this one test 
was to continue in existence in relation 
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to all other offices, the matter was to be 
thrown perfectly open. He did not 
know,from the way in which the Amend- 
ment had been framed, whether it was 
intended that Theological Schools 
should be established in the new 
University. ‘That was a matter upon 
which they should come to a perfect 
understanding. For his part—and he 
knew he did not at all speak the views 
eitherof his Colleagues or other Members 
on that Bench—he had no objection to 
these Theological Schools, because he 
really would wish to face this education 
question—whether primary or Univer- 
sity — according to the views that 
were held by the great body of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, and he 
had long thought it was a fatal mistake 
upon the part of those who had to do 
with legislation in Ireland that they 
should lay down broad theories which, 
good in principle, for years and years the 
Irish Roman Catholics had declared they 
were hot prepared to accept. It was 
really a foolish thing, in his opinion, to 
go on, year after year, leaving open these 
bitter controversies as between Parties in 
Ireland, where, in fact, they were settling 
nothing, but giving large sums from the 
State in Ireland, but really were not con- 
ceding what were the wishes of the great 
majority of the people in that country. 
He dared say he had many constituents 
who would differ from him, but during 
his election contest he never hesitated to 
put forward the views which he put for- 
ward now. Speaking for himself, he did 
not see any objection to a University 
which had no tests—just as they had no 
tests in Trinity College—having, at the 
same time, a Theological Chair, which 
would help to educate clergy for a 
Chureh to which he did not belong. It 
was well that this matter should be ren- 
dered clear in that House. He bound no 
oue by his opinions. He did not know 
what the opinion of the bulk of his con- 
stituents might be, but he regarded this 
matter of such essential importance that 
he felt it his duty to express what he 
felt upon the subject. His views were 
exactly as he had stated, and he had no 
objection to these beivg set up as kindred 
to the University of Dublin such a Uni- 
versity as would give an exactly similar 
system to the religion of the majority in 
Ireland in relation to this matter, ‘Then 
came this question. They had enacted 
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in the Ist and 2nd _ sub-sections 
certain restrictions and disabilities on 
account of religious belief. If they 
passed the Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary he did not know how these 
restrictions were to work upon that 
Amendment, and certainly if they were 
to come to a settlement at all he thought 
it ought to be a settlement which could 
not afterwards be in any way repudiated 
by either side. They ought to have an 
understanding as to how far they were 
prepared to go, and his vote would be 
exactly in accordance with the opinions 
to which he had give. expression. He 
greatly deplored this Home Rule dis- 
cussion ; but long and protracted as that 
Home Rule discussion had been, and 
bitter as it had been, it would not have 
been fruitless if they had come within 
measurable distance of making in a states- 
manlike, liberal, real, and genuine way, 
one attempt, at least, to settle this ques- 
tion of Irish University education on a 
broad and generous principle. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Before 
the Deputy Speaker puts the Question, I 
should like the Chief Secretary to state 
how he proposes to proceed. He will 
notice there are two ways of dealing 
with this subject. One would be of 
moving an Amendment to the Amend- 
ment on the Paper, and the other would 
be for the Government to defeat the 
Amendment on the Paper and put down 
their Amendment as an Amendment to 
the clause. I think before the Amend- 
ment is put the House should know 
which course the Government propose to 
take. I do not wish to occupy the time 
of the House, but I would wish to say 
this : that the speech we have just listened 
to from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Carson) is, to my mind, one of the most 
remarkable and interesting we have heard 
in the House for a long time. I must 
say I think it will afford grounds, ev 1 
in the minds of Conservative Memb : 
who sit behind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, for believing that the Irish 
Parliament might not be such a scene of 
disorder as they think. Here is a ques 
tion that for 25 years has been constantly 


before this House, an Irish question 


which has upset more than one Govern- 
ment, and which this House for 25 years 
has not even endeavoured to settle 
50 as to satisfy 


the people of Ire- 
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land, and we have now in the course 
of a discussion on Home Rule a gentle- 
man who represents a Protestant con- 
stituency—I might almost say an Orange 
constituency—at all events a strongly 
Unionist constituency—standing up and 
delivering 2 speech which shows that he 
and we, if we were shut up in a room 
upstairs, or, better still, in a room in Ire- 
land, would in the course of a few hours 
amicably end without difficulty arrange 
this question which the House of Com- 
mons for 25 years has failed to settle. I 
very much doubt whether, in the whole 
course of these Debates on Home Rule 
which have oceupied this House for 
many months, a stronger speech in favour 
of Home Rule for Ireland has been de- 
livered than the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin. I think that after the speech to 
which we have just listened the course 
would be for the Government to move 
the Amendments which are suggested by 
them, and settle this matter without 
committing the House to a second and, 
perhaps, a longer discussion on this sub- 
ject, which has been fully debated. Be- 
cause, if the Government adopt the 
other course, this inconvenience might 
arise—that when the Amendment of the 
Government comes up the whole of this 
subject might be debated at great length 
again by Members who did not take the 
trouble to be in the House when the 
present Debate was going on. I there- 
fore would ask that before you put the 
Question the Government would declare 
the course they would adopt. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he could only 
speak by the indulgence of the House. 
In answer to his hon. Friend who had 
just spoken, his own notion was that the 
best course would be for the hon. Mem- 
ber to withdraw his Amendment, and 
then he (Mr. J. Morley) would move his. 
He had listened with interest to the very 
remmikable speech of the hon, Member 
for Dublin University, with the tone of 
which no one could complain. Then there 
was the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, who told them that he 
had always deprecated the preservation 
by Trinity College of this Divinity 
Chair. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University, of course, 
did not at all deprecate the main- 
tenance of the Divinity Chair, but he 
indicated that some objections which 
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might be felt, not by himself but by his 
constituents to the Amendment, which 
he (Mr. Morley) sketched out before the 
dinner Adjournment, might be removed 
if they included Theological Professor- 
ships along with those subjects for 
which the Irish Parliament might not be 
allowed to provide funds, except in com- 
pliance with certain conditions. His own 
interpretation upon full consideration of 
the Bill as it stood was, that by the Ist 
and 2nd sub-clauses of the 4th clause, 
that would be guarded against ; but, in 
order that their situation might be per- 
fectly clear, he would move the Amend- 
ment in these words— 

“Whereby there may be established and 
endowed out of public funds any Theological 
Professorship or any University or College in 
which the conditions set out in the University 
of Dublin Tests Act, 1873, are not observed.” 


What were the conditions set out in that 
Act ? The conditions which were 
referred to in the Amendment he had 
indicated were—that access to education 
in the Institution should be open to all 
without compulsion as to any given 
religious instruction or to pass theo- 
logical examinations, The conditions of 
that Act were that it was not to be an 
indispensable condition of holding a 
Fellowship or of carning other prizes 
provided out of public funds that there 
should be any subscription to any article 
or formula of faith: any declaration or 
oath as to religious belief or profession ; 
nor any act in connection with any form 
of publie worship; uor any compulsion 
on anybody elected to a Fellowship or 
other office to be ordained in Holy Orders. 
He did not think that the provisions in 
the language he had used in the 
Amendment would be disagreeable or 
inconvenient to any of those whose views 
and aims it was the declared object of 
all to meet. His Amendment, of course, 
did not preclude the endowment of Theo- 
logical Professorships out of funds other 
than public funds. He thought that the 
agreement that had been arrived at con- 
stituted a very remarkable advance in the 
troubled controversy with regard to Irish 
University education, and he agreed with 
the remark of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo that that agreement was remark- 
able as an indication of the spirit in 
which that'troubled Irish Question might 
have been discussed by fair men whether 
sitting on these or those Benches, or 
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meeting altogether with a desire to 
work out the regeneration of their own 
country. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, as 
the technical Mover of the Amendment, 
perhaps he might be allowed to say that 
he still preferred that the matter should 
have been left to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to deal with. In those cireum- 
stances, he would not withdraw his 
Amendment, but he should not ask the 
House to go to a Division upon it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. J. MORLEY then moved the 
following Amendment :— 

“Whereby there may be established and en- 
dowed out of public funds any Theological 
Professorship or any University or College in 
which the conditions set out in the Dublin 
University Tests Act, 1873, are not observed.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was not easy to 
arrive at an absolutely conclusive judg- 
ment upon av Amendment which de- 
pended on the interpretation of a com- 
plicated Statute; but having paid close 
attention to the Debate, and having 
listened to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary in moving 
the Amendment, and being himself one 
of those Irishmen—the great majority of 
Irishmen, as he thought—who desired 
that, under fair conditions, the Protes- 
tants of Ireland should be allowed to 
maintain their present position with re- 
gard to Trinity College, if the fair claims 
of Catholics were met, and recognising 
in the Amendment of the Chief Secretary 
a valuable and memorable attempt in 
that direction, he felt entitled to support 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. D. PLUNKET :I desire to say 
one word on this subject in order to ex- 
plain the course I intend to adopt. The 
hon. Member for North Kerry has said 
it is not easy for him to form an exact 
opinion as to what may be the ultimate 
effect of the Amendment suggested by 
the Chief Seeretary. I should think, if 
any person has had any early information 
upon this subject, it is much more likely 
to be the hon. Member for Kerry than any- 
body else. So far as I am concerned, it 


comes upon me for the first time, and I 
must say I am not prepared to give my 
assent to this Amendment in the form in 
which it is now submitted to the House, not 
having had sufficient time to consider it. 
As far, however, as I understand, it is 
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to give to the Irish Parliament the power, 
if they should so think fit, to establish 
and endow as a recognised University 
in Ireland any College—we will say, for 
example, the existing Roman Catholic 
College in Stephen’s Green, on one con- 
dition only—namely, that that Uni- 
versity should in that case supply the 
funds for its own Divinity Professors. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: There is a Con- 
science Clause. It should be open to all 
students without tests. 


*Mr. PLUNKET: I assumed that 
was the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The view I take of it, quite 
apart from any consequences that might 
follow from the adoption of the clause, 
which, as I say, I have not had time to 
consider, and to which I am not now 
prepared to give any general assent, 
is this—that a broal line being 
drawn between the University of 
Dublin and other Institutions in Ire- 
land, because it is said it is mainly 
a Protestant Institution connected 
with the minority of the people in 
Ireland, and those other Institutions 
in Ireland which it is intended to benefit 
by this clause and to give advantages 
to if a Home Rule Parliament should 
ever be established, there appears to me 
this palpable injustice. You propose to 
give over to the Irish Legislature 
not only the control and direction 
of the College which is assumed to 
represent the interests of the majority 
of the people, and of that class 
of people who will have an _ over- 
whelming preponderance to do practically 
as they like upon subjects such as this 
in the Irish Legislature of the future, 
but you refuse the same privilege to us, 
the minority, whose College you set 
apart and tell us it is not a National 
University because it is confined prac- 
tically to the minority of the population. 
You refuse us our request which we made 
to you on the Committee stage of this Bill, 
that that College should be left under 
the care and protection of the Imperial 
Parliament. I say this is not fair treat- 
ment, and I, for one, cannot under these 
circumstances assent to the proposed 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CARSON said, he wished as a 
corollary to the Aniendment just now 
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accepted to move the following Amend- Houses of the Irish Legislature, with the 


ment :-— 
“Or affecting the constitution, endowments, 


| 


consent of Her Majesty, Trinity College 
might be dealt with. To his mind, this 


or management of Trinity College, or the | was not so satisfactory as being dealt 


University of Dublin.” 


He said that an Amendment of a similar | 


character was debated and rejected in 
Committee, but at that time they had 
had no specific assurance from the Go- 
vernment or the Prime Minister, 
such as was eventually given, as 
to what would be the position of 
the Irish Legislature in relation to 
the establishment of any 
They had now had an Amendment 
giving permission to the Irish Legis- 
lature to establish another University in 
Ireland. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway having got that power—to 
set up a University in accordance with 
the sentiments of the people whom they 
represented—they were entitled to ask, 
he thought, that the University of 
Dublin should be left to be dealt with by 
the Imperial Parliament and according 
to the sentiments of those by whom that 
University had hitherto been governed. 
Fair play demanded this, and they asked 
that the Bill should contain some ex- 
pression to this effect. 
certain that hon. Members below the 
Gangway would acknowledge that they 
had a complaint if this were not done, 
and thought he might appeal to them, 
after what had happened, to support the 
Amendment which he ventured to move. 

Amendment proposed, after the fore- 
going Amendment, to insert as a new 
sub-section, the words— 

*Or (4) Affecting the constitution, endow- 
ments, or management of Trinity College, or 
the University of Dublin.” —(CWr. Carson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 





“xen 
University. | 


|displayed that evening, and 


)any substantial concession. 


He felt almost | 
| another. 


'a fair exchange to 
section 6; or, if the 


he would like to ask whether the pro- | 


tection demanded was not already 
provided in Sub-seetion 6, whereby the 
Irish Legislature was prohibited from 
making any law affecting an existing 
Corporation and depriving such Cor- 
poration of its rights, privileges, or 
property ? Did that not apply to Trinity 
College ? 

Mr. CARSON said, he might be 
allowed to answer the question. In his 
opinion, Sub-seection 6 did not cover the 


point. By an Address from the two 


Mr. Carson 


| 


| 


with by the two Houses of the Imperial 

Parliament. He thought in a matter of 
this kind they might be met by hon, 
Members. He asked that Trinity 
College should be reserved for treatment 
by the Imperial Parliament, and, after 
the Amendment which had been adopted, 
the request was not an unreasonable one, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that this 
was a very fair answer; where was the 
University which had beea promised to 
the Nationalists? Hon. Members had 
given them “a Castle in Spain,” and 
therefore the concession was of little 
value, especially in view of the fact that 
the House of Lords was going to reject 
the Bill. They thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for the consideration he had shown, 
and they recognised the spirit he had 
he would 
be glad if he could show that there was 
They must 
look at the clause historically, and re- 
member what took place in 1886. The 
hon. and learned Member had made an 
offer; he (Mr. Healy) would make 
If it was contended that Sub- 
section 6 was no protection to Trinity 
College, and another clause was to be 
inserted, then he submitted that the 
sub-section ought to be struck out. 
If the hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin wanted 
his Amendment accepted it would be 
knock out Sub- 

Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Harrow were sub- 
stituted for that sub-section, he should be 
very glad to yield to the contention of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University. 

*Mr PLUNKET: 
have had a very fair illustration of 
the union of hearts which was boasted 
of as the immediate result of the 
generous speech of my Colleague. All 
the concessions have been on one side; 
and when we want to get something in 
return we are put off with everthing ex- 
cept what we want. If the Irish 
Parliament is to get control over and 
have the care and protection of this 
new College—which is to be the Uni- 
versity of the Catholic population of 
Ireland—are not the minority entitled 


I think, Sir, we 
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to protection? The majority will have; 
absolute power in the Irish Legisla-| 
ture, and they will be bound to use 
it. I claim again what I have claimed | 
before—that Dublin University should | 
remain under the protection of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and I claim it all the 
more on account of the way in which 
the concession which my hon. and 
learned Colleague has urged the House 
to accept has been received by those on | 
whose behalf it was put forward. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) has put a 
misconstruction upon what fell from my | 
hon. Friend the Member for Louth ; and 
I think the union of hearts would be 
established if Parties could deal with 
questions of this character as they have 
been dealt with to-night. We have had 
shown a rational desire to arrive at a 
conclusion which would be agreeable to 
all Parties in Ireland. I can find no fault 
with the spirit of the speech in which the 
hon. and learned Member introduced his 
Amendment. With the spirit of his 
Motion we agree. But we maintain that 
Trinity College is amply protected by 
the 6th sub-section of Clause 4. Trinity 
College may have Land and Railway | 
Stocks 

Mr. CARSON : That does not come 
within the Amendment. The general 
law would not be interfered with. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : We contend that 
Trinity College is amply protected under 
Sub-section 6 of the 4th clause. It may 
consent to be deprived of its property, 
but that is not likely. There may be an 
Address from the two Houses of the Irish 
Legislature on the leave of Her Majesty, 
which means, in effect, a Secretary of 
State. Can the hon. and learned Geutle- 
man suppose that in the condition of 
Parties in this Parliament any of those | 
iniquitous and confiscatory laws against 
Trinity College which this Amendment 
is intended to avert are ever likely to be, 
carried ? 

Mr. CARSON : I ean. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Member is not long a Member of | 
this House—neither am I. We are not | 
very experienced in the House, perhaps ; | 
but I would appeal to the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) whether 
he can imagine a state of things in which | 
a Secretary of State would be likely to | 
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advise Her Majesty to consent to the 
plunder and robbery of the property of 
Trinity College ? I confess I cannot. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Those who would 
plunder a Church would plunder a 
University. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: You did it in 
1869. You were a Member of the 
Cabinet in 1869. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I ask my right 
hon. Friend was he not a Member of the 
Government of that day ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
sheet ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not admit that 
we plundered the Irish Church. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I submit that the 
interruption of my right hon. Friend is 
one of the most futile and irrelevant 
interruptions that I have ever heard. I 
asked my right hon. Friend, with his 
large Parliamentary and official ex- 
perience, whether he could contemplate 
such a state of Parties in this House that 
a Secretary of State would advise Her 
Majesty to acquiesce in the plunder of 
Trinity College. Aud my right hon. Friend 
said that those who would plunder a 
Church would plunder a University. He 
plundered the Chureh—so far as Ireland 
is concerned. Well, Sir, I cannot con- 
ceive that the hon. and learned Member 


A white 


| believes such a result as the plundering 


of Trinity College would take place. I 
hope he has not forgotten what has been 
said by my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton)—that there 
is no desire, as there is no danger, of 
plunder in this case. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am not afraid to 
meet the challenge of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I said that those who 
would plunder the Church would plunder 
a University, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man assumed I was referring to the Irish 
Church. I did not say that or anything 
like it. He misinterpreted. He did not 
conceive the idea I had in my mind. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): 
You did it. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : Order, 
order ! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: These interrup- 
tions only prolong the proceedings. I 
believe that the present Government and 
their supporters would be perfectly pre- 
pared to direct the revenue of many 
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ancient Institutions. [Cries of “You 
did it!” from the Irish Members.| It 
is not a question of what I have done. 
I do not use the word “ plunder,” but the 


word “diverting.” [Renewed cries of 


“You did it!” 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : Order! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The question is 
whether there is danger that the revenues 
of Trinity College will be tampered 
with, and I believe there are a large 
number of hon. Members opposite 
who regard that contingency as 


perfectly possible—[ Laughter and cries | 
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| guarantees which would convey to the 


Representatives of Trinity College the 
most perfect sense of security against 
any action by the Irish Parliament to 
interfere with the privileges or the 
revenues of that Institution. He would 
suggest that Sub-section 6 of Clause 4 
should be withdrawn, and that any 
Institution in Ireland which it was 
desirable to protect should be named in 
the Bill—Trinity College, and the Bel- 
fast Queen’s College, if the hon. and 
learned Member wished. That would be 
better, he thought, than—and he would 


of “ Hear, bear!” ]—and that it would | himself prefer it—the vague sub-section 


be in accord with what has been already 
done in regard to ancient foundations. 
[dInterruption.] At all events, there is 
nothing ridiculous in 


las it 


the statement. | 


[Further interruption.] I think it is | 





discourteous to interrupt 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) rose 
to call the attention of Mr. Deputy 
Speaker to a remark of an hon. Member 
below the Gangway near him. It was a 
very offensive remark, and he hoped they 
would be protected from those interrup- 
tions. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I hope 
there will be no further interruptions. 
It is most desirable that hon. Members 
should abstain from interrupting. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The question is 
whether it is possible that that could 
happen. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that no Party could find a Secretary 
of State who would venture to advise 
Her Majesty to do this; but if a Com- 
mission were appointed—we know what 
opinion — prevails among advanced 
Radicals—if a Commission were ap- 
pointed and reported upon the question, 
does the right hon. Gentleman regard 
that as impossible ¢ Ido not say it is 
probable, but it is possible, and I think 
the case is one in which precautions 
should be taken. I do not think it is so 
entirely remote that the Chief Secretary 
should refer to it as he has done. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the senior Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket) 
was under some misapprehension as to 
the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth, in reply to his col- 


league in the representation of the Uni- | 
Speaking for himself, he (Mr. | 


versity. 


| 


stood. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Carson) had been very 
reasonable, and he, for his part, would be 
pleased to meet his view as far as he 
could. In that he might hope that he 
spoke for those around him; but, at all 
events, he was personally willing to do 
as he had suggested. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Member who has just sat 
down has taken the opportunity, as I 
understood him, of suggesting a bargain. 
He suggests that the sub-section we are 
discussing should be withdrawn, and that 
we should name Trinity College 

Mr. DILLON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman misunderstood him. He 
suggested that they should drop out 
Sub-section 6 altogether, and then let 
them devise a section which would give 
satisfactory protection to Trinity College 
and the Belfast Queen’s College. They 
said that this sub-section gave complete 
protection, It was said by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that it did not, and 
he said they should now provide a 
section which would be satisfactory to 
Trinity College; and, to prepare the way 
for that, he would have them withdraw 
the present sub-section. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very well; 
I accept the explanation. I did not 





| know that that was the hon. Gentleman’s 


meaning. Then the hon. Gentleman 
says he would give protection to those 
two Institutions, and that all 
Mr. DILLON: I spoke only for 
myself—with regard to protecting Trinity 
College and Belfast College. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then all 


other Institutions are to be deprived of 





Dillon) had no desire to resist any | protection ? 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: What are 
they ? 


Another hon. MEMBER: We want to 


know what they are ? 


Mr. DILLON: There are only two 
mentioned in the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
they ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hon. Mem- 
bers ask, what are they ? I should like 
to know what the Royal College of 
Physicians would think of that? It isa 
proposal to which I cannot give my 
assent. This is the conelusion of a 
series of Amendments, in which we have 
debated the position in which the new 
Home Rule Parliament’ will stand 
towards education in Ireland. As the 
House knows, the proposal is to leave 
the question as it is now—in the case of 
the Imperial Parliament. I still adhere 
to that. I nold that we are bound to 
take care that Trinity College shall not 
be subject to any possible action on the 
part of the new Irish Government. 
Trinity College should be left entirely in 
the hands of the British Minister. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The British Par- 


What are 


liament. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is the 
same—the British Minister would be 


subject to the British Parliament. We 
are entitled to say that Trinity College 
shall be subject to this Parliament, and 
not to the new Irish Government. I do 
not want to go into the question of Sub- 
section 6, except to say that by the 
Amendment we have passed we give to 
hon. Members the power to set up a 
Catholic Institution. We are bound to 
goastep further. Is it not likely that 
those who have the control of a rival In- 
stitution should use that power for the 
purpose of injuring a rival Institution ? 
Beyond the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
there will be a forve capable of destroy- 
ing the older Institution; and what 
security have we that this force will not 
be used ? I venture to suggest that 
there can be no objection to the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member who has just 
sat down has declared that he has no 
objection toit. He said he spoke for him- 
self; but I suppose, to a certain extent, in 
what he said he represented the gentlemen 
sitting around him. At all events, I 


suppose they have no objection to the 
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principle of the Amendment. Well, if 
he has no objection, why should the 
Government wish to go beyond that— 
why should they have any objection ? 
What possible motive can they have in 
refusing what hon. Members from Ire- 
land accept ? Hon. Members from Ireland 
admit that this can be done. I confess I 
cannot understand the attitude of the 
Government. I do not know how it is 
that they feel themselves obliged to re- 
sist the Amendment, and I hope that even 
at the eleventh hour they may find it in 
their power to accept the Amendment, 
and so help towards the settlement of a 
question which is a source of great 
difficulty in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
ventured to say that they had been some- 
what unfairly treated in respect of this 
Amendment. The senior Member for 
Trinity College suggested that some con- 
cession had been made to them, and that 
they made no concession in return, and 
that by way of return they were bound 
to accept the Amendment now before 
them. He (Mr. Sexton) denied that 
account altogether. The transaction re- 
lating to the last Amendment was not 
merely a concession from one side. He 
thought those concerned with Trinity 
College had received as much as they 
gave. If the promise upon the question 
of a future University had not been made 
at the instance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
there was no doubt that Trinity College 
would continue to be the subject of 
attack from the Catholics of Ireland, 
There was no doubt that the Catholies 
of Ireland would never rest content so 
long as their right to a University cor- 
responding to Trinity College was denied, 
If the junior Member for Trinity College 
had not made his statesmanlike speech, 
a speech distinguished by a very credit- 
able spirit, the compromise might possibly 
have been refused, or would have been 
carried only upon a Division. The result, 
however, secured was that Trinity Col- 
lege was now safe. No candid man of 
any creed in Ireland would deny that 
upon the establishment of a Catholie 
University the future of Trinity College 
would be absolutely safe, and that no 
man in Ireland would think of making 
or suggesting any attack upon its endow- 
meuts or privileges, or upou the manage- 
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ment of its property. He claimed that the 
hon. Gentleman, who had conducted his 
case with skill, had gained so much 
for Trinity College as would, if he never 
made another speech, shed lustre upon 
his representation of Trinity College, and 
would entitle him to the eternal grati- 
tude of that Corporation. He agreed 
with his hon. Friends that Sub-section 6 
was most objectionable. It shut out 
many Institutions and Corporations, of 
which no list was given. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
Bridge at Waterford. 

Mr. SEXTON said, yes ; there was a 
Toll Bridge at Waterford, and the Irish 
Legislature would be obliged to leave 
that wooden bridge there for ever. He 
feared that there was a great variety of 
Institutions iu Ireland which by virtue of 
Charters and local general Acts would 
come within the clause. He thought it 
would be offensive to the Catholics of 
Ireland, and he believed that in a little 
time after the passing of the Act it would 
become offensive to the feelings of the 
graduates and of many Protestants in 
Ireland that Trinity College should be 
singled out to be protected by the Im- 
perial Parliament. He considered that 
Trinity College was absolutely protected 
by the Bill. They could not touch the 
College unless they got the consent of 
the College itself, or else upon an 
Address from the two Houses. Well, one 
of the Houses would be elected by the 
170,000 electors of a valuation of £20 
and upwards. It was claimed by the 
hon. Member for Armagh that the 
Unionists possessed not only the intel- 
ligence but the wealth of Ireland, and 
surely if that were so the Second 
Chamber must be, by a great majority, 
Protestant. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he thought they were a little 
out of Order in discussing Sub-section 6. 
As one who had urged in Committee 
that Trinity College should be reserved 
under the protection of the Imperial 
Parliament, he thought the Amendment 
just adopted on the Motion of the Chief 
Secretary had made a very considerable 
difference in the situation. Trinity 
College could not now be regarded as 
that exclusively Protestant establishment 
which it was described by hon, Gentle- 
men opposite. It had, no doubt, got a 
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great history as a Protestant Institution. 
It had Protestant Chairs, and the greater 
part of its present Governing Body was 
Protestant. But they had heard now that 
under the Act of 1873 all the prizes and 
all the educational advantages and benefits 
of the foundation were open freely to 
all students, and more than one Roman 
Catholic had become a member of the 
supreme Governing Body. So that it 
was quite open to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland to enter upon a contest for 
Trinity College, and after a time to 
capture the College. That, at all events, 
was the Constitutional situation of the 
College, and that undoubtedly left the 
College in a very perilous condition if the 
new Legislature were quite free to deal 
with the whole matter. But under the 
present proposition Trinity College would 
be pretty well protected. The Uni- 
versity that might be set up would bea 
University having its origin in Catholic 
energy, and to a large extent endowed 
through Catholic munificence ; but it 
must be, in all essentials, an open Uni- 
versity ; its prizes must be open to every- 
one, and its Governing Body open to 
everyone. That being the case, it 
would be rather overstraining the matter 
to attempt to push the Amendment 
further. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, he would like to remind 
the House of the fact that in Committee 
the hon. Member for North Kerry de- 
clared that Trinity College was quite 
safe, but to-night he said that if this 
Amendment had not been accepted a 
determined attack on the privileges of 
endowments of Trinity College would 
necessarily have ensued. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Member 
had not quoted him correctly. What he 
intended to convey was that if justice 
were conceded to Catholic claims Trinity 
College would be absolutely safe. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR did not 
think the purport of the hon. Member's 
words corresponded to what he now said. 
This cast a most lurid light on the position 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Surely the 
College could not be sufficiently protected 
under Sub-section 6 of Clause 4 if, in the 
absence of the Amendment just accepted, 
a determined attack on the privileges of 
Trinity College must necessarily have 
ensued. The Chief Secretary objected 
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to the present Amendment because, if 
accepted, it would make it impossible for 
the Irish Parliament to deal with land or 
railways if Trinity College held property 
either in land or in railways. A more 
miserable, wretched, quibbling argument 
had not been used in the whole course of 
these Debates. He would do the Chief 
Secretary the justice of believing that 
this was not the mintage of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own mind, A lawyer's 
hand must have been at work here. Per- 
haps the hon. and learned Attorney 
General 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russevy, Hackney, 8.) said, that was 
not so. His right hon. Friend had used 
words to that effect, but he withdrew 
them at his (Sir C. Russell's) suggestion. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
apologised to the Attorriey General, and 
was sorry for the Chief Secretary. The 
right hon, Gentleman said his object was 
to protect Trinity College, Dublin. It was 
clear from what had been said by the hon. 
Member for North Kerry that Trinity 
College would not he adequately protected 
unless this proposal was agreed to; and 
if the Government were not prepared to 
accept the Amendment, it would only be 
one more proof of their subservience to 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
it seemed to be imagined that the Mem- 
ber for North Kerry was entitled to lay 
down the law upon this question; but 
the position had changed. When, how- 
ever, a desire was expressed to protect 
Trinity College, Dublin, another bargain 
was struck and an attempt was made to 
get rid of all the exceptions laid down iu 
the sub-section. It certainly seemed an 
extraordinary way of promoting harmony 
in that Assembly to put forward fresh 
demands whenevera concession was made. 
If the Protestants of Ireland chose to 
make use of the new University there 
was no reason why it should not be as 
much a Protestant University as Trinity 
College, which was not a Protestant 
University but was open to all 
denominations. If this were the case, 
however, the Irish Members would 





find that they had been deceived. He 
thought it must be acknowledged that 
the whole condition of University teach- 
ing in Ireland was in a somewhat chaotic 
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that the Irish Legislature should have 
the right to establish a Catholic Univer- 
sity if it pleased. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, the demand of Catholics in the past 
in this matter had been for equality, and, 
to listen to the hon. Member for North 
Kerry, one would have supposed that 
that demand had been conceded. All 
that had been conceded by the Chief 
Secretary’s Amendment was equality in 
principle, and the House might depend 
upon it that the astute gentlemen who 
managed these affairs in Ireland would 
demand equality in endowment as well 
as equality in principle. Trinity College 
was a very wealthy Body. If the demand 
for equality were made where was the 
money to come from wherewith to meet it ? 
Certainly the bankrupt Irish Legislature, 
as it had been described by the Nationalist 
Members, could not supply it, and he 
foresaw an agitation springing up in 
Ireland in favour of getting a share of 
the revenues of Trinity College for the 
purpose of endowing a Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 99 ; Noes 
144.—( Division List, No. 275.) 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, I beg to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. We have 
had a considerable amount of discussion 
upon it in connection with the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Somersetshire (Mr. H. Hobhouse), and I 
do not know that at this stage I need do 
more than formally move it. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 7, after Sub-section (4) to in- 
sert as a new sub-section the words— 

“(5) Imposing any disability, or conferring 
any privilege, benefit, or advantage upon any 
subject of the Crown on account of his 
parentage or place of birth, or of the place 
where any part of his business is carried on, or 
upon any Corporation or Institution constituted 
or existing by virtue of the law of some part 
of the Queen’s dominions and carrying on 
operations in Ireland, on account of the persons 
by whom or in whose favour or the place in 
which any of its operations are carried on ; or.” 
—(Mr. J. Morley.) 


Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 


ham, W.): I must say that I was sur- 
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prised at the very few words in which 
my right hon. Friend introduced this 
Amendment. He says that on the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend (Mr. H. 
Hobhouse) there was considerable dis- 
cussion. What does he call discussion ? 
There was a good deal of representation 
made by those who have been in com- 
munication with the Government in this 
matter, but there was absolutely not a 
single word of reply. This Debate has 
been carried on up to the present time in 
the most conciliatory spirit, both by the 
Government and by those who are 
generally opposed to them 
Mr. J. MORLEY : May I interrupt 
my right hon. Friend ? I thought there 
was no objection to the Amendment. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I really 
do not want to repeat anything I have 
said before — [Ministerial ironical 
cheers |—but I will do so at once if it is 
the desire of hon. Gentlemen who inter- 
rupt me. I may say, however, that I 
think I have already shown conclusively 
that the Amendment proposed by the 
Government does not fulfil the pledge 
given by the Prime Minister. I really 
must appeal to the honour of the Govern- 
ment. In matters of this kind there 
always is a very strict feeling of honour 
which induces a Government to act not 
only in the spirit, but according to the 
letter of any pledge or promise given ; 
and I fully admit that, as far as we have 
gone, that has been the spirit in which 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
aud his colleagues have conducted these 
discussions, I say that the Amend- 
ment of the Government does not deal in 
the slightest degree with indirect pre- 
ference. ‘The Prime Minister, when 
dealing with the subject, said there 
ought to be means of bringing under 
cousideration the question whether in- 
direct preference had been committed or 
not. Are the Government willing to 
accept from me an Amendment for 
the insertion of the words “ directly 
or indirectly” ? That would cover 
the pledge with regard to indirect 
preference given by my right hon. 
Friend. All I claim is a_ ful- 
filment of that pledge. I am obliged 
to ask the Government whether they 
intend to fulfilit. If they do not we 
have no means of forcing their hands; 
but in that case I must say there is an 
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end of anything like agreements, even 
when they are made in the face of the 

House. My second point is this: My 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
admitted that it should be the object of 
the Government to prevent anything in 
the nature of preference. He did not 
limit it to preference on account of birth, 
or parentage, or place of business, but 
spoke of any kind of unfair and illegitimate 
preference. That was the distinct under- 
standing, and I pointed out in a speech 
which occupied some little while that 
there were numerous cases—and I gave 
illustrations of each class of case—in 
which the Amendment of the Govern- 
ment would not deal with preferences. I 
am satisfied with it as far as it goes if 
the words “directly or indirectly” be 
inserted, except that I say it does not 
go far enough or cover the understanding 
entered into by the Prime Minister. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 

C. Russert, Hackney, S.): I must 
remind the House of the history of the 
proposed Amendment of my right hon, 
Friend. A suggestion was made whena 
discussion was taking place on the ques- 
tion of preference on religious grounds—— 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg 
pardon for interrupting. In order to 
make the matter clear I will move to 
amend the Amendment by inserting the 
words “directly or indirectly.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to insert at the beginning 
the words “Directly or indirectly.”— 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: During the dis- 
cussion on religious preference my right 
hon. Friend suggested that the clause 
ought to be extended so as to cover pre- 
ference of any kind. The House will 
recollect that a very extravagant illus- 
tration was given in support of that 
contention. It was said that some 
attempt might be made by the Irish 
Legislative Body to saddle Belfast 
with some responsibility which did not 
belong to it. Then there came a 
further suggestion from my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage). He said that many of 
his constituents, being fishermen, occa- 
sionally resorted to the Irish coasts, and 
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he desired that they should be secured 
against any disability which did not apply 
equally to all persons in Ireland follow- 
ing the same calling. I think I have 
correctly sketched the argument put 
forward. We have, as we conceive, met 
that argument by the clause at it stands, 
because we believe the effect of the clause 
will be to put all the Queen’s subjects 
upon the same platform of equality in 
this matter. No one is to be prejudiced 
on account of his parentage or place of 
birth, or of the place where any part of 
his occupation is carried on, and no Cor- 
poration or Institution is to be prejudiced 
on account of the persons by whom or in 
whose favour or the place in which any 
of its operations are carried on. I con- 
fess I am not able, as clearly as my right 
hon. Friend seems to think I ought to 
be, to see the way in which this Amend- 
ment fails to fulfil the contract entered 
into by the Government, with one ex- 
ception. My right hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) says the Prime Minister 
undertook to deal with indirect as well 
as direct preference. I think that the 
addition of the words “directly or in- 
directly ” would not add any strength to 
the sub-section at all. At the same time, 
rather than have any difficulty about it, 
we are disposed to accept the Amend- 
ment. We had a long and interesting 
discussion on the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Somersetshire 
(Mr. H. Hobhouse), and he gave us a 
number of illustrations of what might be 
done in relation to trade, agriculture, and 
soforth. The Government have never 
admitted, and do not desire now to 
admit, that they wish to tie the hands of 
the Irish Legislature so as to prevent them 
doing what they think right for the fair 
and just encouragement of the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and of the manufac- 
ture of butter, and so on. I do not think 
their hands will be so tied under this 
Bill. The notion that they will interfere 
with the butter and cheese industry of 
Great Britain does not seem to me to 
have much weight. I cannot think that 
any attempt that may be made to en- 
courage Irish industry will be fraught 
with the danger to the English manu- 
facturer which some hon. Members think. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire is a very ungenerously, 
framed Amendment. I do not think the 
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great industries of England are likely to 
suffer at all under an Irish Legislature, 
for all I am sure that would be done 
would be to give assistance for the im- 
provement of agriculture and for the 
development of other kinds of indus- 
tries. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, that the speech of 
the Attorney Geueral, coupled with the 
speech of the hon. Member for North 
Kerry, informed them exactly where they 
were—that was to say, there was to 
be no open preference given on account of 
parentage or place of birth. Of course, 
if this preference was to be given at all, 
it was not likely to be given in an open 
and direct way. The rejection of the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire showed the House 
plainly that the door was to be left open 
for all. kinds of premiums—that was to 
say, certain trades were to be fostered 
out of the Public Purse of Ireland to the 
detriment of similar trades in England. 
The hon. Member for the Woodbridge 
Division (Mr. Everett), in his innocence, 
had ridden off with the idea that the 
Amendment proposed by the Chief 
Secretary would protect the small agri- 
cultural manufacturers of Great Britain. 
The refusal of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire showed 
that such was not the case, or intended to 
be the case, because that Amendment 
quite explicitly allowed all sorts of ex- 
penditure for the improvement of the 
industries of Ireland, but barred the 
giving of premiums for Irish industries 
when, and only when, they became in- 
jurious to the smalier industries in Great 
Britain. Therefore, they had now proof 
positive that the Government intended to 
keep an open door for the Irish Govern- 
ment to vote money to foster those small 
agricultural industries, which would 
affect the small agricultural producers of 
Great Britain rather than the large pro- 
ducers, and particularly affect the butter 
producer and the cheese producer. The 
intention of the Government was now 
quite plain, and there was no protection 
whatever to be given to the small pro- 
ducers in Great Britain against the unfair 
aud unjust competition by the producers 
of Ireland. But not content with allow- 


ing the Irish Parliament to expend money 
on premiums for the encouragement of 
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the small agricultural producers of Ire- 
land, to the injury of the small agricultural 
producers of Great Britain, but the money 
was actually to be provided by the British 
taxpayers themselves. It was a monstrous 
proposition. He regretted the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not present, 
for perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to inform them 
how it was he was unable to find money 
to put down swine fever, and to en- 
courage agricultural training in Great 
Britain, while he was expected to find 
money, to the extent, at least, of 
£500,000 a year—though they said it 
would be £2,000,000 a year—from the 
poor producers of Great Britain to 
enable the producers of Ireland to com- 
pete unfairly with themselves! Not 
content with doing nothing for the small 
agriculturists of England, to whom they 
owed their position, the Government 
were going to increase the fierce competi- 
tion to which they werealready subjected. 
The Opposition would have a good deal 
to say about all this in places where the 
Government could not gag them. This 
clause would be explained very clearly in 
the villages of England. The Govern- 
ment had given no reply to the Amend- 
ments. Let them give some arguments. 
If the Government were not permitted by 
hon. Members from Ireland to accept any 
Amendment, why did not they say so ? 
The Opposition would then aecept that 
explanation of the inability of the 
Government to grant them their wishes, 
and they would know clearly that their 
suffering industries were being sacrificed 
to the demands of the masters of the 
Government on the Irish Benches. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he formerly enjoyed the 
advantage of being represented by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings), and he 
had always at that time thought him 
an eminently honest politician; but 
after his speech that night he began to 
doubt whether he had rightly appraised 
the right hou. Gentleman’s position in 
this respect. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the smaller agricultural 
producers of Ireland would be placed in 
an advantageous position as compared 
with the smaller producers of Great 
Britain. But anyone who read _ the 
Amendment of the Chief Secretary must 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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plainly see that that contingency was by 
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it amply provided for. Therefore, if the 
right hon. Gentleman went to the 
villages of this country with the argu- 
ment that the Government were placing 
the farmers of Great Britain at a disad- 
vantage compared with the small farmers 
of Ireland, he would go with a distinctly 
false case. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Member 
who has just sat down thinks that the 
attitude of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) in regard to this Amendment is 
false. I do not know whether the hon, 
Member is aware that the hon. Member 
who sits on his own side for Somerset- 
shire took precisely the same view as 
was taken by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bordesley. The hon. Mem- 
ber conceived that that was the direct 
result of the Government’s proposal, and 
he voted accordingly. An hon. Member 
from Ireland, early in the Debate, madea 
challenge to English Members. He said 
that no English Member would get up 
and say that the Irish Legislature might 
not give some such preference to Irish 
farmers, which Ireland, being purely an 
agricultural country, might fairly claim. 
“ Treland,” said the hon. Member, “is a 
poor country; Englaad is a rich country” 
—though he might have added, paren- 
thetically, that it has a very poor agri- 
cultural population—* who, then, would 
object on the part of the English to any 
preference that might be given to 
the Irish farmers?” The reply he got 
was that a Radical Member got up and 
said he would vote with the Opposition 
against the preference given by the 
Government. The hon. Member who 
has just sat down said it was perfectly 
right that the Irish should have some 
preference; that we did not grudge it to 
them; but that he had been assured by 
hon, Gentlemen on the Front Bench that 
everything else was provided for by the 
Amendment. I should like to know is 
that true ? I should like to know what 
is the policy of the Government upon 
this question? Are they, or are they not, 
of opinion that it would be fair to allow 
the Irish Government to give some sort 
of fiscal preference to the great Irish 
industries ? That is a fair question to 
ask, and there is no reason why the 
Government should not answer it with 
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perfect frankness. What I complain of 
is that no one knows the full effect of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment, nor 
do we know precisely the policy which 
underlies it. The policy of the Govern- 
ment, no doubt, is to prevent undue pre- 
ference being given to Irish industries by 
the Irish Parliament ; but in its present 
terms the Amendment does not carry out 
that policy. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We have accepted 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain). 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Oh, have you ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Attorney 
Geueral had stated that the words of the 
Amendment added nothing to the strength 
of the section, and it was, therefore, to be 
regretted that it was proposed to add it 
when it would have the effect of in- 
creasing the difficulty and uncertainty 
which the Irish Legislature must feel in 
the exercise of its functions. The 
course of legislation in Ireland would 
necessarily be a course of material reform 
of legislation upon material concerns. 
He wished to ask, supposing the Irish 
Legislature passed a Bill to use the 
public funds to supply fishermen on the 
coast of Ireland with better boats and 
gear, with the means of carrying fish 
and bringing it to market, or 
passed a Bill to afford the Irish 
farmers better instruction in agriculture 
by the establishment of schools and by 
giving prizes for the best cultivated 
farms, or passed a Bill to give prizes for 
the best conducted dairies with the ob- 
ject of improving the quality of Irish 
butter and for the purpose of competing 
with others, be it in England or elsewhere, 
he wished to ask whether the passing 
of such Bills would come within the 
meaning of this Amendment ? He should 
wish to have a picture put before them 
of some of the acts on the part of the 
Irish Legislature which would expose 
them tothe action of this clause. He 
also wished to know what was the mean- 
ing of the words “ where any part of 
his business was carried on,” also what 
were the “corporations” and “ institu- 
tions” which were referred to ? He also 
wished to know what was the meaning 

of the final words of the clause ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : Iam rather sur- 


prised that my hon. Friend the Member 
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for North Kerry has doubts on this ques- 
tion, because I thought we indicated 
quite clearly, on the Amendment of the 
learned Member for Somersetshire, that 
all operations such as he described—the 
encouragement of fishing, the giving of 
prizes for the best fishing material, the 
improvement of dairy management, and 
all things of that kind, or some of them 
at least—are included in the work of the 
Congested Districts Board, and it was ad- 
mitted by the other side that with those 
operations no one desired to interfere. 
The meaning of the phrase “the place 
in which any of its operations are carried 
on” is that, as my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
demanded, no law should be passed that 
should place the Grimsby fishermen at a 
disadvantage as compared with the Kin- 
sale fishermen, or any other Irish fisher- 
men, on account of the place where any 
part of their business is carried on. 

Mr. SEXTON : Does it mean locality 
or all Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It means locality, 
not all Ireland. The words “ corpora- 
tion or institution” refer to the English 
and Scotch Insurance Companies which 
have offices in Belfast and Dublin. 

CoLtongL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he looked with great suspicion on the 
proposed new clause. There was an 
idea of protecting the industries of Ire- 
land by preferential duties to be imposed 
on goods going into the country. Mr. 
Parnell gave that up in that House, but 
he got'a quid pro quo of £1,400,000 
under the Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
There was no guid pro quo in the present 
Bill for giving up preferential duties ; and 
as he was afraid the Amendment would 
prevent them developing their industries 
in that way, nothing wonld make him 
vote for it. 


Amendment amended, by inserting, at 
the beginning, the words “ Directly or 
indireetly."—( Mr. J. Chamberlain.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘(5) Directly or indirectly 
imposing any disability, or conferring any 
privilege, benefit, or advantage upon any sub- 
ject of the Crown on account of his parentage 
or place of birth, or of the place where any 
part of his business is carried on, or upon any 
corporation or institution constituted or existing 
by virtue of the law of some part of the Queen's 
dominions and carrying on operations in Ire- 
land, on account of the persons by whom or in 
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whose favour or the place in which any of its 
operations are carried on; or’ be there in- 
serted.” 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) rose to move, as an Amendment to 
the proposed new Clause, to insert in line 
3, after “ birth,” the words “or residence.” 
He thought that Amendment was neces- 
sary in order to carry out the intention of 
the Government as expressed by the 
Attorney General, for otherwise it was 
clear that disabilities could be placed on 
some persous by reason of residing in 
England or Scotland. For instanee, it 
would be possible for the Irish Legisla- 
ture to pass a law preventing persons 
residing in England or Scotland from 
holding certain property in Ireland. 

It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 
Lords Amendments considered. 


Lords Amendment, in page 1, line 10, 
to leave out the words “except as 
hereinafter provided,” and to insert the 
words “and * The Wild Birds Protection 
Act, 1881,’ and those Acts and this Act 
may be cited together as the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts, 1880 to 1893,” the first 
Amendment, read a second time. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) com- 
plained of the terms in which the Bill 
had been spoken of in the House of 
Lords, although it was introduced by a 
Member of the late Government, and of 
the remarkable changes it had undergone 
at their Lordships’ hands. The Bill had 
been made unworkable. 

*Sin H. MAXWELL (Wigton) agreed 
that the Amendments which had been 
introduced into the Bill in the House of 
Lords tended to alter its character and 
make it unworkable. The principal 
objection he took to the Amendments was 
that, instead of giving the County Coun- 
cils power to protect certain species of 
birds, they only enabled the County 
Councils to extend the protection to 
specified areas. He would illustrate the 
effect of such a provision by a concrete 
instance. A few years ago an attempt 
was made to make a raid on the breeding 
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species of wild bird, which only fre- 
quented a few places in the Highlands of 
Scotland. If the areas in which the 
species breed were to be protected under 
the Bill as amended by the Lords every 
other species of egg would also have to 
be protected, and this would involve a 
great hardship, as the egg harvest was 
an important industry to the inhabitants, 
In the same way, if the County Council 
of Surrey desired to protect the nightin- 
gale, by an order prohibiting the taking 
of nightingale’s eggs, they would have 
to include the eggs of the sparrow 
hawk and the carrion crow and other 
mischievous species in the order as well. 
He must, therefore, ask the House to 
disagree with the Lords’ Amendments. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amenudment.”— 
(Sir H. Maxwell.) 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, he could not agree with his 
hon. Friend (Sir H. Maxwell) in this 
this matter. He feared that the power 
proposed to be given to the County 
Councils was too extensive; and as his 
hon. Friend was not inclined to give the 
Lords’ Amendments a more favourable 
reception, he should object to further 
proceeding with the Bill. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) rose to Order. He asked was it 
fair for the noble Lord to get up and 
make a speech himself, and then preclude 
others from saying a word on the 
subject ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: If ob- 
jection is taken, of course the Bill must 
go over. 

Objection being taken to Further Pro- 
ceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 430.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 


the third time upon Monday next. 


’ House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 21st August 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN DRAIN- 
AGE AND IMPROVEMENT BILL 
[ Lords}. 

THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read, and 


discharged. 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 


vastle-upon-Tyne) said, he begged to 
move that the Bill be re-committed for 


the insertion of certain Amendments, 
which were, through inadvertence, 


omitted when the Bill was considered on 


Report. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House in respect of Clauses 
24, 25, 28, 32, 38, 45, 61, 62, 64, 69, 75. 76, 87, 
107, and 116, of a New Clause, Fourth and 
Sixth Schedules, the Preamble, ‘and Title.”— 
(Vr. J. Morley.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, with Amendments ; as amended, 
to be considered. 


QUESTIONS. 
PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the new instructions issued by 
the War Office, in reference to the Pro- 
motion Warrant largely reducing the age 
at which men who have eutered the 
Army as privates can be promoted to a 
commission, were intended to be unfavour- 
able to the promotion of the ordinary 
“ranker,” and favourable to the gentle- 
man private, and whether in any case 
that will be the result; whether the 
additional new requirement that the 
candidate for such promotion shall be 
unmarried is in accordance with the 


Regulations which sanction the marriage 
of non-commissioned officers, who would 
otherwise be eligible for such promotion ; 
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and whether it is the policy of the War 
Office to make it more difficult for the 
ordinary private soldier to obtain Her 
| Majesty’s commission ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
|; WAR (Mr. Camppe rt - Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): The alteration in ques- 
tion reduces the age at which a non-com- 
missioned officer may be recommended 
for a commission, not that at which he 
muy be promoted. The new Regulation 
is, in fact, more favourable to the 
“ordinary ranker” than to the “ gentle- 
man private ”—to use the hon. Member's 
own words; and the stipulation sus- 
pending the rule in the case of men of 
specially meritorious service enables 
good soldiers to receive promotion. It 
is not considered desirable, in the interest 
of the Service, to promote married non- 
commissioned officers to combatant com- 
missions, as they would in almost every 
instance have difficulty in supporting 
themselves as commissioned officers, 


TELEGRAPHIC FACILITIES IN COUNTY 
CAVAN, 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if he can 
state the result of his inquiries into the 
matter of the opening of a telegraph 
office at Shercock, County Cavan; and 
if he is aware of the necessity of opening 
a telegraph office in this place where the 
coroner of the district resides ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Moruey, Nottingham, E.) : 
From the Reports which have just 

| reached me, I fear that it would not be 

possible to establish a telegraph office at 
Sherecock without guarantee ; but I am 
having further inquiry made, and I will 
let the hon. Member kuow the result. 


GAME LICENCES. 


| Mr. LLOYD MORGAN  (Car- 
;marthen, W.): I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
| called to an application made on Satur- 
| day, 8th July, to the Magistrates for the 
| County of Carmarthen, sitting at Car- 
marthen, by one David Owen, for a re- 

newal of a licence to sell game, which he 
| had held for some years; whether he is 
| aware that it was stated by oue of the 
| Magistrates that it was refused upon the 
| ground that such licences encouraged 
| poaching, aud that no other reason was 
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given for the refusal; and whether he 
will inquire if there was any sufficient 
reason for refusing the licence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I have been in 
communication with the Clerk to the 
Justices, and am informed that the 
licence was not refused on the ground 
that such licences encouraged poaching, 
but that having heard the application on 
its merits and considered all the facts 
bearing upon the question, the Justices 
in exercising their discretion did not think 
fit to grant the application. The disere- 
tion of the Justices is absolute, and they 
are not bound to assign any reason for 
the manner in which they exercise it in a 
particular case. 





MAGISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether Lords Lieu- 
tenant of counties excuse themselves 
from appointing additional Magistrates 
on the recommendation of the Lord 
Chancellor, on the ground that, if such 
Magistrates were appointed, the usual 
limit of number would be exceeded ; 
whether he is aware that a large propor- 
tion of Magistrates never attend Quarter 
or Petty Sessions in the counties for 
which they have been appointed ; and 
whether the Lord Chancellor will take 
steps to remove from the Commission of 
the Peace any Magistrate who has failed 
for one year to attend a meeting of 
Quarter or Petty Sessions, and thereby 
make room for duly qualified persons 
who will attend to Magisterial duties ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Some Lords Lieu- 
tenant have represented to the Lord 
Chancellor that the appointment of 
additional Magistrates in particular 
Petty Sessional Divisions would cause an 
excess over the usual number. The 
Lord Chancellor is aware that a large 
number of Magistrates never do attend. 
It is by no means clear that he has the 
power to remove from the Commission 
all Magistrates who have failed for one 
year to attend « meeting of Quarter or 
Petty Sessions ; but, in the opinion of 
the Lord Chancellor, the presence of the 
names of such persons on the Commission 
is no sufficient ground for abstaining 
from making other appointments. 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan 
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QUARANTINE, 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether his 
scientific advisers are of opinion that the 
system of quarantine is under any cir- 
cumstances desirable ? , 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): It has only 
been necessary for the Local Government 
Board to determine the question as to 
the adoption of a system of quarantine 
in connection with cholera, and the scien- 
tifie advisers of the Department are 
strongly of opinion that quarantine in 
connection with that disease is very un- 
desirable. The administration of the 
Quarantine Acts now devolves on the 
Privy Council, and not on the Local 
Government Board, and quarantine would 
be enforced only in cases of yellow fever 
or plague. I am informed that it has 
been considered desirable to have the 
power to put in force quarantine in these 
vases in order to prevent the hindrance 
to navigation which might arise when 
yellow fever is prevalent in South 
America if, in consequence of quarantine 
not being declared in England, ships 
coming from England were treated by 
other countries as liable to quarantine. 


EDINBURGH MUSEUM. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Treasury have now con- 
sidered the claims of the attendants at 
the Edinburgh Museum to be placed on 
an equal footing as regards pay, pro- 
motion, and leave with attendants doing 
similar work at South Kensington ; and, 
if so, what is the decision of the Depart- 
ment ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham) : 
Yes, Sir; the decision of the Treasury 
was conveyed to the Science and Art 
Department in a letter dated the 27th 
July, and the rates of pay have been 
improved so as to approximate to those 
in force in London and Dublin. 


THE ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): On 
behalf of my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Harbour Division of Dublin, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War when 
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the promised Warrant affecting the pay 
and prospects of the staff clerks of the 
Army Pay Department will be issued ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Warrant for the Army Pay Corps 
has been issued with the Army Orders 
for this month, 


COLLOONEY AND CLAREMORRILS 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether it is 
a fact that it is three years since land 
was taken in the County of Mayo for the 
purposes of the proposed railway from 
Collooney to Claremorris, and that no 
progress has since been made with the 
construction of that line; and, if so, 
what is the cause of the delay in the 
matter ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: There is no 
foundation for the statement in the ques- 
tion, as is proved by the fact that ad- 
vances on account of the Government 
grant have been made to the extent of 
£71,791 up to the 3lst ultimo. Iam not 
aware that there is now any obstacle to 
the progress of the line, which is in the 
hands of the contractor. 


THE CORK MAILS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether any arrangement has now been 
come to with the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company to run the 
ordinary Cork mails direct to and from 
Kingstown through Islandbridge June- 
tion without going into Kingsbridge 
Station ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: As I informed 
the hon. Member on March 10, the 
alteration suggested in the question is 
one which concerns the Railway Com- 
pany rather than the Post Offiee, and I 
regret to say the Railway Company 
have not seen their way to adopt the 
sugvestion, 


_ 


SPECIAL TRAINS FOR AMERICAN 
MAILS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General, with refer- 
ence to the practice in cases where 
special mail trains with American mails 
are sent from Queenstown to Kingstown 
of keeping the special mails at Kings- 
bridge until the ordinary mail is being 
sent to Kingstown, whether on Friday, 
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the 11th instant, a special mail train 
earrying the mails landed at Queenstown 
by the Campania reached Kingsbridge 
at 6.7 p.m., and was kept there until the 
ordinary mail train left for Kingstown, 
with the result that on its arrival, in 
addition to the ordinary mail, 440 sacks 
of American mails had to be shipped, the 
mail boat being thus delayed 31 minutes 
in starting, and there being a general 
delay of half an hour all through up to 
London; and whetber an arrangement 
will now be made to send forward such 
special mails to Kingstown at once with- 
out waiting for the ordinary mail, and 
thus delaying the whole service ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Campania 
arrived off Queenstown at 30 minutes 
after noon on Friday, the 11th instant ; 
that is, before the hours fixed for em- 
ploying the special service through to 
London (2 p.m. to 7 p.m. on Friday). 
The mails were in time for conveyance 
by the ordinary afternoon mail train from 
Queenstown, and they would, in the 
ordinary course, have been sent by that 
train. They were, however, forwarded 
to Kingsbridge by a special passenger 
train run by the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company for their own 
purposes. It was not considered neces- 
sary to run the mails on by special train 
from Kingsbridge to Kingstown Pier, 
whence the Irish Night Mail Packet 
started only 17 minutes—not 31 minutes 
—late for Holyhead. There were about 
400 bags of American mails to be disem- 
barked, and the train left Holyhead Pier 
19 minutes late. Seven minutes more 
were lost on the journey to Euston, where 
the train arrived 26 minutes late. I am 
not prepared to lay down any general 
rule in the sense indicated in the second 
paragraph ; but it is obvious that, in 
ordering special trains for postal purposes, 
regard must be had to the degree of 
advantage to be gained. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : Is it the 
fact that in all cases where the special 
train was not run from Queenstown to 
Kingsbridge the mails were kept until the 
ordinary train ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I cannot say ; 
but, if the hon. Member wishes, I will 
ascertain. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) : 
What is the reason for stopping the 
special mail trains with American mails 
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for eight minutes at Westland Row ? I 
believe it is constantly done. 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I think it is the 
action of the Railway Company, and not 
of the Post Office. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : Has the 
right hon. Gentleman entered into nego- 
tiations, as promised, with the Railway 
Company with a view to having the mails 
sent forward from Kingsbridge direct to 
Kingstown ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The company 


appear to be averse to the proposal. 





GOVERNING BODIES UNDER THE EN- 
DOWED SCHOOLS ACT. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): On behalf of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rusheliffe Division of Notting- 
ham, I beg to ask the Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner what explanation 
there is of the fact that in the constitu- 
tion of the Governing Bodies, under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, so meagre a re- 
cognition appears to have been given to 
the representative principle, as disclosed 
in Return No, 244, Session 1893, many 
of the persons entered in column (b) 
being nominated by individuals, and the 
principle only applying “ eventually ” in 
a very large number of cases ; and whe- 
ther he can assure the House that this 
principle shall now receive full and 
primary recognition by the Charity Com- 
mission in the constitution of these Go- 
verning Bodies ? 

*THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Evuis, Merionethshire) : The Re- 
turn appears to have been misunderstood. 
Column (b) relates solely to Governors 
appointed as co-optative Governors, and 
the word “eventually ” in that column 
has no reference to representative Go- 
vernors. The representative principle, 
the application of which is set out in 
column (¢), takes effect at once with a 
single exception noticed in the last 
column on page 3. The oceasional 
appointment of a Governor, or Governors, 
by an individual is due to special cireum- 
stances, as, for instance, the recent gift of 
£20,000 by a late Duke of Bedford. The 
Commissioners believe that the Return, 
on examination, will show that the re- 
presentative principle receives full recog- 
nition in the schemes comprised within 
its seope, especially since the establish- 
ment of County Councils under the Local 
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Government Act of 1888. The passage 
of the Parish and District Councils Bill 
of this year will make the further appli- 
cation of the principle still more easy and 
sure. 

THE SALE OF PATENT MEDICINES. 

Mr. FRYE (Kensington, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Seeretary to the Treasury, it 
having been stated by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the British Medical 
Association, in their recent Report on 
the sale of patent medicines, that the 
further action of the Public Prosecutor 
in respect of actions taken by him has 
been limited by the directions given to 
the officers of the Treasury by the 
Attorney General, firstly, to prosecute 
only in the event of a particular prepara- 
tion being really poisonous or dangerous 
on the ground of poisonous ingredients ; 
and, secondly, that the mere presence of 
a poisonous ingredient, if not in sufficient 
quantity to make the article sold 
poisonous, would not justify proceedings 
under the 17th section of the Act, is the 
Pharmaceutical Society justified, in face 
of this restriction, in continuing to 
demand penalties from tradesmen 
throughout the Kingdom ; and, if 
what grounds ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The directions 
given by the late Attorney General to 
the Department of the Solicitor to the 
Treasury are correctly quoted, and they 
have been, and are still, acted upon by 
the Director of Public Prosecutions ; but 
I am not prepared to give a legal opinion 
on the action to be taken by the Pharma- 
ceutical Society in the exercise of its 


so, on 


discretion, or in accordance with the 
advice of its own legal advisers. 
DUBLIN MAIL DELIVERIES. 
Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 


Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he is aware that 
letters arriving in Dublin by the day 
mail steamer from Holyhead are not 
delivered in the Pembroke township of 
Dublin until about 9 o'clock p.m., after 
the city deliveries ; whether these letters 
are sorted on board the steamer, and are 
ready to be handed to the letter carriers 
on their arrival in the city about 5.30 
pm.; and if he will take steps to 
expedite the delivery in this township, 
the more especially as English letters by 
the same steamer are delivered in the 
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neighbouring township of Kingstown 
about 6 o’clock p.m. ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The day mail 
letters from England for the Pembroke 
township of Dublin are not delivered at 
present until the last delivery, which 
commences between 7.0 p-m. and 8.0 
p-m., and which includes the letters from 
the Irish Provinees reaching Dublin by 
up day mail. The question of making 
an earlier and special delivery of these 
English letters has been repeatedly con- 
sidered, but the cost involved has 
hitherto been found more than could be 
justified. 


THE CORDITE PATENT. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what were 
the terms of the Reference to the Ex- 
plosives Committee appointed 10th July, 
1888, and dissolved in 1891; whether 
the War Office authorised such Commit- 
tee to improve upon, or modify, as well 
as to examine, the private inventions 
submitted to them; whether, if so, all 
competitors, before submitting their in- 
ventions, were officially informed that 
their inventions were thus liable to be 
improved upon and modified, and these 
modifications he patented against them, 
or what information was given to them 
upon this point ; how many private in- 
ventors sent in their inventions before the 
date at which Messrs. Abel and Dewar 
took out the first of their English 
patents, Nos. 5,614, 8,718, 11,664, and 
11,667 of 1889; how many did so before 
these Members of the Committee, or 
either of them, took out a patent abroad, 
and were foreign patents so taken out or 
applied for in Germany, in Austria, in 
France, and in Belgium in 1889; were 
the inventors who submitted samples for 
competitive trial with each other, and 
with cordite a year later, in 1890, 
officially informed that two members of 
the Committee who were to judge upon 
them had previously patented cordite in 
their own names, both at home and in 
foreign countries ; for what reason was 
the manufacture of cordite specially 
allowed to be kept a secret in this 
country, and for what period, after it had 
been disclosed to foreign manufacturers 
on the Continent; when did the War 
Office first become informed as to all the 
foreign patents, and by what means ; 
what action did the War Office there- 
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upon take with reference to the applica- 
tion for, and the assignment of, foreign 
patents by its own officials for the manu- 
facture and use abroad of its own secret 
explosive; and what steps has he yet 
taken to protect English inventors 
against any possible unfair competition of 
the War Office in future, or the War 
Office against having its secret pro- 
cesses or patents disclosed by its officials 
or otherwise, by means of foreign 
patents or other methods, to Continental 
Powers ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The instructions to the Committee were 
general, and were as follows :-— 

“The Committee is appointed for the purpose 
of considering questions relating to new explo- 
sive agents, or to new applications of or im- 
provements in the production and application 
of known explosive agents, which will be 
referred to the Committee by order of His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief for 
consideration or investigation aud report,’ 
and full directions were given as to carry- 
ing out these instructions. The Com- 
mittee was appointed for three years, and 
during that period all explosives sub- 
mitted to the Department, and all ques- 
tions which arose relating to explosives 
were from time to time referred to the 
Committee for consideration and report. 
With regard to Questions 2 and 3 
it was quite understood that the Com- 
mittee were to endeavour by every means 
in their power to develop the science of 
explosives, and to place the Service in 
possession of those best adapted to meet 
its various requirements. The object of 
the Department was not to decide on the 
merits of rival inventions, but to obtain 
the best material for the Public Service. 
For this purpose the Committee were 
naturally entitled to suggest improve- 
ments and modifications, and no special 
intimation to that effect was required, 
In answer to Question 4, before 1888, 


when the Committee was appointed, 
many proposals had been submitted 
to the Department, the records in 


regard to which were accessible to the 
Committee. At the time the Committee 
ras formed eight explosives were under 
consideration, and the investigations with 
regard to those were taken up by the 
Committee. Between that date and the 
date of the first application for patent by 
Messrs. Abel and Dewar cight others 
“ame under their consideration. I 
sannot give the information asked for in 
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paragraph 5. The Department has no 
particulars in regard to the taking out of 
the foreign patents. In answer to 6, the 
actual publication of the specification 
of the cordite patent was almost simul- 
taneous with the arrangements for com- 
petition ; but the circumstances, and the 
fact of a patent having been applied for, 
were well known to all concerned. It is 
not accurate, by the way, to speak of the 
Committee judging the inventions ; the 
Committee carried out the trials and 
reported the results, but were not the 
judges. With regard to Question 7, 
so far as its ingredients are con- 
cerned, cordite was not kept a secret. 
The only specification which was for a 
time sealed related to the form in whieh 
the material was to be produced. This 
was sealed from June 28, 1890, till 
May 28, 1892. But, as a matter of fact, 
the process of manufacture was disclosed 
in the specification for machinery pub- 
lished in July, 1890. I cannot answer 
as to the foreign patents, not knowing 
their dates. As to Question &, 
Sir Frederick Abel informed — the 
Director of Artillery, Mareh 25, 1891, 
that he and Dewar = had 
transferred their foreign patents ; but, as 
I have already said, the Department was 
not concerned as to those patents, and 


Professor 


particulars were not asked for and were 
not communicated to the Department. 
With reference to (Juestion 9, it was 
not to take any 
steps, and the explosive was not a secret. 
In the last question the hon. Member 
assumes that there has been unfair action 
on the part of the War Office, and that 
its secret processes have been disclosed, 
neither of which assumptions appear to 
be supported by fact. 


Mr. HANBURY: Do I 


the right hon. Gentleman to say, as 


cousidered necessary 


understand 
a 
matter of fact, the seeret of cordite 
to the 
turer the 
tohim? Is it a fact, too, that the transfer 


was 


not disclosed German manufac- 


when patent was transferred 
was not made known to the War Office 
till two years after it had actually taken 
place? Further, is it a fact that neither 
in 1888 nor in 1890 was any official in- 
timation given to private inventors that 
the inventions submitted by them were 
liable to be improved upon by the War 
Office or that two members of the Ex- 


Mr. Campbhell-Bannerman 
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| plosives Committee had already taken 
out patents in foreign countries ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

I have not said that they had already 
taken out patents. I am not aware of 
the dates. When my hon. Friend says 
the secret was disclosed at the time of 
the transfer of the foreign patents my 
answer is, You cannot disclose a secret 
when it is not a secret, and the principles 
and ingredients of cordite have never 
been a secret. 


Mr. HANBURY: Is it not a fact 
that the patent was taken out in 1889, 
and transferred the same year, although 
the War Office were not informed of it 
till 1891. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have quoted the dates given to me. My 
hon. Friend knows I have no personal 
cognisance of them, not having held an 
official position at the time. I do not 
think, however, the facts bear out the 
statement of the hon. Member. 


THE HYDERABAD PLOT. 


Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central): 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
Elgin and Nairn, I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is now aware that a person named Jowad 
Hussain bas been arrested in Hyderabad, 
Deccan, on a charge of plotting to murder 
the British Resident, Mr. Plowden, or to 
blow up the Residency with dynamite ; 
and that the arrest is stated to have been 
in consequence of the production to the 
Nizam by Mr. Plowden of a letter pur- 
porting to warn him that such a plot 
existed ; whether there is any ground to 
believe in the existence of such a plot ; 
and, if so, are any other persons stated 
to be implicated in it; what was the 
cause of the banishment from Hyderabad, 
on 15th ultimo, the Political and 
Financial Seeretary, the Nawab Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk, Mehdi Ali; and having regard 
to the cireumstance that similar designs 
on Mr. Plowden’s life when he was Resi- 
dent at the Court of the Ruler of Cash- 
mere were attributed to that Ruler, and 
were Without inquiry afterwards put for- 
ward one the officially 
assigned for his deposition, Her Majesty’s 
Government will direct that full and 
careful inquiry be made by some indepen- 
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dent authority into the facts connected 
with the alleged plot, and the other 
recent events in Hyderabad which have 
been brought to their notice, so as to in- 
sure that no injustice is done to the 
Nizam’s Government ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russe.t, 
North Beds.) : As regards questions 1, 
2, and 3, the following information has 
been received by telegraph from the 
Viceroy :— 


Bogus Drinking 


“One Jowad Hussain, arrested in Hyderabad, 

but not on Resident's initiation, is principal 
person charged with complicity in plot to mur- 
der Resident. Facts not yet elicited, but De- 
partmental inquiry is being held by two Judges 
of Nizam’s High Court. Mehdi Ali resigned 
and left State under Nizam’s orders in conse- 
quence of implication in one lakh of rupees 
bribery case. Complete correspondence re- 
garding this incident posted 13th instant.” 
In view of the fact that an inquiry into 
the alleged plot is now being held by 
two Judges of the Nizam’s High Court, 
the Secretary of State thinks it un- 
necessary, at the present stage of affairs, 
to order a separate inquiry to be held. 


THE HOLYHEAD AND KINGSTOWN 
MAILS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General when he 
proposes to act with regard to the ex- 
piring contract for the carriage of mails 
between Holyhead and Kingstown 7 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): At 
the same time, I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman has he considered the ques- 
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tion of determining the existing contruct | 


for the carrying of mails between 
Kingstown and Holyhead; and, if so, 
with what result 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY: As stated on the 
14th instant, in reply to a question of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Kerry, the time has not yet arrived for 
considering whether the present contract 
for the Mail Packet Service between 
Kingstown and Holyhead shall be deter- 
mined ; but when that time does arrive 
the whole subject will receive most care- 
ful attention. The existing contract has 
two years to run, 

Mr. DANE: But must not the notice 
to terminate be given before the 30th of 
next month ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: No. 


It must be 


given before the 30th September, 1894, 
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Mr. SEXTON: With view to 


securing an accelerated service, will the 
right hon. Gentleman issue the notices 
for fresh tenders in good time ? 

Mr. A MORLEY: That matter is 
one which will be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman also consider whether the 
train service cannot be accelerated ¢ 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I think we have 
done all we can in the way of accele- 
rating that. 

Mr. DANE: When does the contract 
expire ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : In September, 
1895. 


a 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): In 
the absence of the right hon. Member 
for Cambridge University (Sir J. Gorst), 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal was _ officially 
authorised to admit, in his letter to The 
Times on the Behar Cadastral Survey, 
that he wished the state of the finances 
enabled the Government to bear a larger 
portion of the expenditure ; whether the 
Government of India has finally decided 
that seven-eighths of the large cost of this 
survey shall take the form of new land 
taxation in Behar, levied on the land- 
lords and the tenants in equal shares ; 
whether this decision has been approved 
by the Secretary of State, not in- 
fringing the permanent settlement ; and 
whether the section of the Bengal 
Tenaney Act, under which the taxation 
will be imposed, expressly limited such 
taxation to a local area ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State is not responsible for the letter 
written by Sir C. Elliott which ap- 
peared in The Times of 12th August. 
No final decision has yet been passed in 
regerd to the cost of the Behar Cadastral 
Yes. Chapter 10, Clause 114, 
Act uses the 


iis 


Survey. 
of the Bengal Tenancy 
words “local area.” 


BOGUS DRINKING CLUBS IN DUBLIN, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in view 
of recent disclosures in the Dublin Police 
Courts as to the mischief being done by 
bogus clubs, he will take steps to secure 
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the extension to Ireland of the Regis- 
tration of Clubs Bill now before the 
House ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): Up to the present the 
Dublin police have instituted 16 prosecu- 
tions against these bogus drinking clubs. 
and the Magistrates have imposed fines 
amounting to £408, of which amount a 
sum of has been paid into Court. 
Nine persons are undergoing terms of 
six months’ imprisonment 
for non-payment of fines. ‘Two cases 
were dismissed and five are pending. 
Five of the clubs ceased to exist after 
prosecution, and the remainder have 
shown a great decrease in business, to the 
consequent benefit of the general public. 
In the event of its being found that there 
is a prospect of the Bill becoming law, I 
shali be prepared to consider whether 
its provisions should be applied to Ire- 
land. 


#158 


from three to 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE, 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if he 
has received a Memorial from the Senate 
of the University of Glasgow concurring 
with a joint Memorial presented to him 
by the three Scottish Corporations who 
confer licences to practise medicines, 
surgery, and midwifery, in respect of the 
action of the War Department confining 
the selection of medical and surgical 
examiners for the competitive examina- 
tions for admission to Her Majesty's 
Army Medical Service solely to the past 
and present Examiners of the London 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons ; 
and if, having regard to the dissatisfac- 
tion and irritation aroused by such a 
course, the War Office can see their way 
to reconsider their decision 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; such a Memorial has been 
received, and an answer has been sent to 
the effect that there is no intention 
whatever of conferring upon any Medical 
Corporation such a monopoly as that 
alluded to. ‘The Examiners have, in the 
present instance, been selected from the 
Examiners to the Royal Colleges in 
London; but it is quite open to the 
Secretary of State to replace some of 
them as vacancies occur by members 
from the Examining Bodies in Scotland 
and Ireland. 


Mr. Maurice Healy 
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Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 


Cannot the present arrangement be ter- 
minated at the end of one year? Has 
my right hon, Friend contemplated 
such a misfortune as his not being in 
power four years hence 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I can contemplate such a misfortune 
with perfect equanimity. The present 
appointments have been made for four 
years, and cannot be interfered with. 


off Bangkok. 


PROPOSED FRENCH CANAL ACROSS 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
Mr. CURZON (Laneashire, South- 


port): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther he ean inform the House if it 
is true that the French Plenipotentiary 
to Bangkok has been instructed to 
demand a French concession for a canal 
across the Malay Peninsula ; and whe- 
ther, if he has no information, Her 
Majesty’s Government will address an 
inquiry to the French Government on 
the matter 7 

*THe UNDER 
STATE ror FOREIGN 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I quite agree with the hon. 
Member as to the importance which any 
such proposal would have as regards 
British interests ; but it is not desirable 
to address a formal inquiry to the 
French Government founded only upon 
an unauthorised report in the Press, 


SECRETARY or 


BRITISH GUNBOATS OFF BANGKOK, 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any British gunboats 
still remain at Bangkok; and, if not, 
why they have been removed ? 

*Sir E. GREY: According to the 
latest information received by Her 
Majesty’s Government the Linvnet is still 
at Bangkok; only the Pallas and Pigmy 
have left. 

Mr. CURZON : I saw in the papers 
the statement that the Linnet also had 
been removed. Perhaps, therefore, I 
may be allowed to put the question again 
on the Paper, in order to enable the hon. 
Baronet to ascertain a little more accu- 
rate information another day. 

*Sir E. GREY : Our latest informa- 
tion is that the Linnet remains. If it 
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has been removed it is only because the | 


authorities on the spot were quite sure 
that there was no further danger. 


CARRYING TRADE BETWEEN 
ALGERIA AND FRANCE, 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether from Ist October next 
the carrying trade between Algeria and 
France will be exclusively confined to 
French vessels, Great Britain, in common 
with other Foreign Powers, having sur- 
rendered her right of participation ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the bulk of the 
trade is carried in British ships; whe- 
ther, had any single Power withheld its 
sanction, the trade must, in virtue of 
existing Treaties, have remained open to 
all flags ; and for what reasons the above 
concession has been made ? 

*Sir E. GREY: We have not been in- 
formed that the change as to the carrying 
trade between France and Algeria is to 
take effect on the Ist October. In 1889, 
the French Legislature passed a law 
which restricted this navigation to vessels 
under the French Flag, and the French 
Goverument intimated most positively 
that they must terminate any Treaty 
which prevented the application of it. 
Under the circumstances, Her Majesty's 
Government agreed to modify one clause 
of the Treaty of 1882 to the extent 
required rather than to terminate the 
whole Treaty. The figures for 1890 
show that, so far from the bulk of the 
trade being carried in British ships, 93 
per cent, of the shipping engaged in the 
trade was French, and only 2 per cent. 
was British. 


THE 


THE ARMENIAN PRISONERS, 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether any repre- 
sentations can be made to the Porte in 
the cases of the Pastor of Gemerek, 
sentenced to imprisonment, and believed 
to bear a high character, also of Dikran 
Gulbankian, a student, awaiting trial at 
Angora; and whether the Sultan’s 


clemeney can be solicited on behalf of | 


Marsovan 
have 


several graduates of the 
College, who are understood to 


arrived at Constantinople, before they 
are scattered 
prisons ? 


and sent to distant 
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*Sir E. GREY: The sentence on the 
first-named prisoner has been reduced 
already from 15 years’ penal servitude to 
six years detention in a fortress. Inquiry 
will be made as to Dikran Gulbankian. 
Representations on behalf of some of the 
prisoners already sentenced lave been 
made to the Porte. Further efforts must 
depend upon subsequent information. 


Currency Question, 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he has taken 
notice of the fact that the new currency 
arrangements in India, intended to secure 
steadiness of exchange the 
sovereign and the rupee, while not having 
done this, have been followed by a 
widening of the divergence between the 
ralues of silver and of gold, by the 
opening of new difficulties between India 
and other silver-using countries, and by 
an inerease of the difficulties of British 
trade with those countries ; whether he 
is aware that on Wednesday last Senator 
Gray stated to Members of both Houses 
of Congress of the United States that he 
violated no confidence in stating that 
President Cleveland is in favour of 
securing a par of exchange between gold 
and silver moneys with free coinage for 
both; and whether, in view of this 
favourable disposition of the United 
States Government towards securing a 
par of exchange, and in view of the 
common interest the two kindred nations 
have in the re-establishment of such a 
par on a durable basis, our Government 
will open negotiations with that of the 
United States in order to learn whether 
common action between the two Govern- 
ments to secure such re-establishment can 
now be taken ? 

Tuk CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I must remind my hon. Friend that on 
February 28 a Resolution was moved 


between 


“urging Her Majesty's Government to use its 
utmost influence to procure the re-assembly 
of the Monetary Conference in order to find 
| some effective remedy, in concert with other 
nations, in view of the serious evils resulting 
from the growing divergence of value between 
gold and silver.” 

That Resolution was defeated by a 
majority of 81, and, in its place, an 
| Amendment was carried declaring 
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“that any interference with the single mone- 
tary standard now by law established in this 
country is open to the gravest objections,” 

and 

“this House thinks it inexpedient that the 
Government should take any steps to procure 
the re-assembly of that Conference.” 

That the Government of the United 
States is favourable to a bimetallic system 
has always been well-known ; indeed, 
they made a formal proposal at Brussels 
to that effeet, which was, however, with- 
drawn from want of support from the 
European States. 
nothing in the existing state of things, 
or in anything which has recently oc- 
curred in India, to alter the Resolution 
already announced by them, and approved 
by the House of Commons, not to inter- 
fere with 

“the single monetary standard now by law 
established in this country.” 

Mr. EVERETT: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware of the circumstances 
under which the majority of 81 in the 
House of Commons was obtained ? Did 
not many hon. Members favourable to 
an International arrangement vote in that 
majority because of the severity of the 
discipline of the Party Whips ; and has 
not the result of the recent action in 
India somewhat altered the complexion 
of affairs 7 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I really can- 
not give any information on that point. 
I have not myself been subjected to the 
severity of the Whips. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Isit not the fact that since the period 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and very much owing to the action of 
Her Majesty’s Goverment, the divergence 
between the values of gold and silver has 
enormously increased, together with all 
the difficulties arising from it, and, under 
those circumstances, are the Government 
not prepared to modify the opinions they 
have expressed, and to accede in some 
respect to the terms of the hon. Member's 
question ? 

Sin W. HARCOURT : Ihave already 
answered that question, but I will repeat 
the answer. It is— 

“The Government find nothing in the exist- 
ing state of things. or in anything which has 
recently occurred in India, to alter the Resolu- 
tion already announced by them, and approved 
by the House of Commons, uot to interfere with 
the single monetary standard now by law esta- 
blished in this country.” 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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Mr.CHAPLIN: Then, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, there are 
no steps which can be taken to modify 
the difficulties of the present situation, 


}except to alter the standard by law 
| established ? 
| Srr W HARCOURT: I have not 


| said that. 
Mr. CHAPLIN: 
answer ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


What was your 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
SCHEMES, 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner whether the 
clauses in the Intermediate School 
Schemes of Carnarvon and Merioneth 
relating to religious instruction and 
observances in hostels of a school will 
exclude the reading of collects as a part 
of family worship ? 

*Mr. T.E. ELLIS: A similar question 
was asked a few days ago by the hon, 
Member for Islington, to which, under a 
misapprehension as to its purport, I gave 
a reply which I desire to modify. It 
would appear, from a consideration of the 
provisions of the two Schemes to which 
the hon. Member refers, that they do not 
exclude the reading of collects as a part of 
family worship, provided that those col- 
lects are not formularies of any particular 
denomination. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Do I understand 
that the answer given to me by the hon. 
Gentleman last week was given under a 
misapprehension, and that these Collects 
are allowed under the Scheme to form 
part of religious worship in these 
hostels ? 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Yes, with the pro- 
vision inserted in the Scheme that they 
are not formularies of any particular 
denomination. The matter will first be 
decided by the local Governing Body, 
and if they have any further difficulty a 
further application will have to be made 
to the Charity Commissioners under 
Clause 106 of the Scheme for Carnarvon- 
shire and Clause 101 of the Scheme for 
Merionethshire. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Is it not somewhat 
difficult to say that a portion of the 
Church of England Liturgy and Collects 
are not part of denominational teaching ? 
Surely, inasmuch as they form part— 

| [Cries of “Order!” ]—of a religious 
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service, are they not fairly [ Renewed 
Cries of “ Order !”"] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is arguing now that 
they are part of denominational teaching. 


BALLYCOTTON PIER. 

Cartatn DONELAN (Cork,E.): I beg 
toask the Secretaryto the Treasury whether 
he is aware that the large fissures which 
opened some time since in the sides of 
the Breakwater lately built at Bally- 
cotton, County Cork, are becoming 
gradually widened by the action of the 
sea; whether he is aware that the Grand 
Jury of theCounty Cork continue todecline 
the responsibility of taking over charge 
of this pier, owing to its imperfect and 
defective construction ; and whether 
some arrangement could be made in order 
to save the outlay upon this costly work 
from being absolutely wasted ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that the statement in the first paragraph is 
groundless, there having been no change 
since July, 1892, and only one crack 
having opened half-an-inch in a period 
of five years before that date. The work 
is, I understand, sound, and is already 
legally vested in the Grand Jury, who 
have no power to repudiate charge of it. 
No steps such as are hinted at in the last 
paragraph are called for. 

Carrain DONELAN: Will the pier 
be placed in proper repair before it is 
handed over ? 

Sir J.T. WIBBERT : I must ask for 


notice of that question. 


SERIOUS FIRE AT LIMERICK, 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been drawn to the serious fire in the 
City of Limerick on Saturday, 13th 
August instant, at which damages to the 
extent of over £20,000 are stated to have 
occurred ; whether it has been reported 
that 2,000 barrels of petroleum oil were 
stored on the premises forming part of 
the burnt concerns ; and if, considering 
the danger to life and property, he will 
direct rigid enforcement of the law in 
the preventing of the storage in large 
quantities of petroleum or other inflam- 
mable material in valuable and thiekly- 
inhabited districts of Irish cities and 
towns ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 


been drawn to a report of this fire and to 
the fact that a large quantity of petroleum 
oil was stored on premises adjoining those 
| burnt down, though, fortunately, the 
fire did not reach the oil. 
that the oil was not of the description to 
which the Petroleum Acts of 1871 and 
1879 apply, and that it was not, there- 
fore, subject to statutory control. In the 
eases of other descriptions of petroleum 
of such strength as to bring it within 
the scope of the Acts of Parliament on 
the subject, the Local Authorities are 
armed with full powers in regard to its 
detention and storage, as well as the 
enforcement of the statutory penalties, 
and there is no reason to think that the 
provisions of the law in this respect are 
not carried out. 


Tam informed 


IRISH PRESBYTERIANS AND HOME 
RULE. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he is at liberty 
to publish the address recently received 
by him from a number of Presbyterians 
in Ireland ; and, if so, will he do so ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): All I have to say 
is that I am at liberty to make the 
Memorial public, in any convenient form, 
if the memorialists desire me to do so. 
But the memorialists did not ask me to 
make their names public. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the three Presby- 
terian ministers who signed the letter to 
him enclosing the address purporting to 
be from Presbyterians are not themselves 
in favour of Home Rule; and that the 
Rey. Mr. Armour, whose name heads the 
list of three, is the author of the most 
violent manifesto ever published against 
Home Rule; and whether 
Dougherty—even when a Liberal Parlia- 
mentary candidate—failed to express 
himself openly and clearly in favour of 
Home Rule ? 

Mr W. E. GLADSTONE was 
understood to say, inreply, that if Professor 
Dougherty had been earlier in the field 
he would have been elected. 


Professor 
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Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman recom- 
mend him to try again ? 

[ No answer was given. | 


THE WELSH COAL STRIKE. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, to whom I 
have given private notice of the question, 


whether the mine-owners of South Wales | 


communicated with the Home Office on 
Friday last, requesting that troops should 
be sent to the strike districts ; whether, 


in response to this request, 1,100 soldiers | 


were sent; whether any disturbance has 
occurred in South Wales which the 


police have been unable to put down ; | 


and, if not, what was the justification for 
sending the soldiers ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Member 
has altered the form of his question since 
he gave me notice of it, but I will answer 
it. It is not the fact that the mine- 
owners of South Wales telegraphed for 
3,000 soldiers ; they did ask by telegram 
for the instant presence in the two Coun- 
ties of Glamorganshire and Monmouth- 
shire of a larger military force of horse 
and foot than was then in the district. 
In reply, applicants were informed that it 
was the duty of the Local Authorities 
and police to take all proper steps for the 
preservation of the peace, including, in 
case of necessity, application to the 
Military Authorities for such military 
assistance as might be required ; and by 
a further telegram they were expressly 
informed that applications for military aid 
in case of riot could only be received 
from the regular authorities—namely, 
the Chief Constable or Magistrates—and 
should be addressed to the General Officer 
Commanding Western District, Devon- 
port. Copies of the telegrams from 
applicants were forwarded to Chief Con- 
stables for their information, and to the 
War Office with a request that if troops 
were called for by the proper authority 
they might be readily available. So far 
as I am aware, no troops have been sent 
ou the application of anyone except the 
Local Authorities. The reason forsending 
the troops—the total number of which 
does not, so far as I am aware, exceed 
about 1,200—was that, in the opinion of 
the Magistrates, from which I saw no 
reason to dissent, the available police 
force on the spot was insufficient to protect 
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persons and property and to prevent the 
‘outbreak of disorder. The troops have 
been and will be used for no other pur- 
pose, and they will be withdrawn as soon 
as the necessity for their presence ceases, 
| *Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary state 
how many persons occupying the position 
of Magistrates are mine-owners or persons 
interested in the mines ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: I have no informa- 


| tion on the subject. 


/THE SECOND CHAMBER OF THE IRISH 
LEGISLATURE. 

| Mr.SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask whether the Go- 
vernment intend to withdraw the pro- 
perty qualification proposed in Clause 6 
of the Home Rule Bill for Irish electors 


‘to the Second Chamber of the Irish 
Legislature ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Since 


the time when the Government last de- 
elared their opinion with respect to this 
provision, we have had no opportunity of 
obtaining further information or of hear- 
ing further argument; and, under the 
circurstances, as the question stands 
near the point at which we have now 
arrived on the Report of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, I hardly think that 
this is the moment at which I ought to 
enter into it. I think the duty of the 
Government is to wait, in the hope of 
hearing what further contributions the 
House may have to make for the settle- 
ment of the question, if any, when we 
arrive at that point in the Amendments 
on the Report. 


SUSPENSION OF THE TWELVE O'CLOCK 
RULE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): With regard to the Notice on the 
Paper for the suspension of the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule, in respect of which no 
publie notice was given on Friday, I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentie- 
man the Prime Minister whether he put 
it down upon the Paper for the purpose 
of carrying out the ordinary object of 
such a Motion—namely, to prevent the 
inconvenience which might arise from 
the sudden interruption of the Debate 
at 12 o'clock? I shall myself not 


divide against the Motion if I receive a 

satisfactory answer from the right hon. 
Gentleman. I think that there will be 
| 
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no disposition to prolong the Debate 
beyond this evening. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: At the 
time when I gave the Notice of my 
Motion, undoubtedly it never occurred to 
me that it was likely to be the subject of 
any prolonged Debate, even to the extent 
of a single evening. When, however, 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
gave Notice of his Amendment in the 
form in which I heard it, it oecurred to 
me that it was a remarkable Amendment, 
and it was listening to it and to the terms 
in which it was couched that induced me 
to think that the Debate might be some- 
what prolonged upon that Amendment, 
and that, therefore, it might be prudent to 
move the suspension of the Twelve 
o'Clock Rule. That was the way in 
which the matter arose. I had no reason 
to suppose that this was likely to be one 
of those very prolonged Debates which 
have made previous Sittings of the House 
of Commons famous in other times, and 
I sincerely join in the hope, which I 
think was conveyed in the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
this Debate will be closed to-night. 


VITU. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: May I ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he has any information with 
regard to the continued fighting in Vita, 
and the circumstances under which it is 
being carried on ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I did not know before 
I came into the House that the question 
was going to be asked, and, therefore, I 
eannot give any details. There has 
been one telegram to the effect that a 
further engagement has taken place with 
a native chief, it having been provoked 
by him, It stated, further, that Mr. Rodd 
hoped to leave Vitu for Zanzibar on the 
22nd. The casualties, apparently, were 
few, and I think, as Mr. Rodd expects to 
leave Vitu so soon, the operations must 
have been effective. 


MOTIONS. 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 


RESOLUTION, 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I beg to 
move the Motion that stands in my name. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Proceedings on the Motion, ‘ Busi- 
ness of the House (Procedure on Report of the 
Government of Ireland Bill), if under discus- 
sion at Twelve o'clock this night, be not inter- 
rupted under the Standing Order, Sittings of 
the House.” —(Vr. W. E. Gladstone.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (PRO- 
CEDURE ON REPORT OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF TRELAND BILL.) 

RESOLUTION, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE moved the 
following Resolution :— 

“ That, at Eleven o'clock p.m. on Friday the 
25th day of August, if the proceedings on the 
Consideration of the Report of the Government 
of Ireland Bill be not previously concluded, the- 
Speaker shall put forthwith the Question, or 
Questions, on any Amendment, or Motion, 
already proposed from the Chair. He shall 
next proceed to put forthwith the Question on 
any Government Amendments of which notice 
has been given, after which he shall put forth- 
with the Question on the Motion appointing ¢ 
day for the Third Reading of the Bill, Until 
the Report is disposed of, no Motion of Ad- 
journment under Standing Order 17 shall be 
received, norany dilatory Motion on the Bill 
unless moved by one of the Members in charge 
of the Bill, and the Question on any such Motion 
shall be put forthwith. Proceedings under this 
Order shall not be interrupted under the pro- 
visions ofany Standing Order relating to the 
Sittings of the House.” 

The right hon, Gentleman said : In bring- 
ing forward the Motion of which I have 
given Notice, I certainly shall make no 
such contribution to the coming Debate 
as is likely to lead us into difficulty, for 
it appears to me that the Resolution 
which I now move will be recognised, 
even by those who oppose it, as almost a 
necessary sequel to the Resolution moved 
by me on a former oceasion, and then 
made the subject of large discussion, All 
the general considerations bearing upon 
a Resolution of that kind were then so 
sufficiently debated that it does not rest 
with me, I think—indeed, it is not within 
my power—to add anything of an 
original or novel character to the Debate 
which then took place. The only change 
is this: that at the time when the Resolu- 
tion was moved we had spent 44 days 
on the various stages of the Bill, and 
that now we have spent 74 days—to 
which my _ Resolution proposes to 


add five more, bringing the num- 
ber up to 79 days, and that with- 


out any reference to the Debate on the 
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Third Reading. That is not very far 
from double the amount of time that has 
ever been occupied in the discussion of 
any of the most important Constitutional 
measures that have ever passed through 
this House. I do not wish to re-argue the 
ease ; far less do I wish to urge a single 
word that could possibly be interpreted 
into censure upon those gentlemen who 
sit opposite. They have taken un- 
doubtedly a very unusual course, and that, 
I think, no one among them will be pre- 
pared to deny; but their allegation is 
that they have taken it in censequence 
of circumstances and in consequence of 
being called upon to act upon motives 
that are likewise altogether unusual. 
Thereby a very great issue—not only a 
-great Parliamentary issue, but a great 
historical issue—is raised between us and 
gentlemen opposite. Ido not intend to 
enter upon any discussion of it at this 
time. All I wish to do now is to say 
that the Motion I make is a Motion 
absolutely required by the iron chain of 
consequences after what has taken place. 
If the Motion which I formerly made for 
the application of the Closure in Com- 
mittee on the Bill was justified by the 
circumstances in which we then stood 
with 44 days of the Debate behind us, I 
think that in the latter part of the month 
of Angust, and with 74 days of debate 
behind us, it is still more obviously called 
for and exacted from us by a sense of our 
public duty. We believe that a vast 
question is undoubtedly raised as to the 
provisions of the Home Rule Bill, but out- 
side those provisions there isa question still 
larger which underlies this and every sub- 
ject coming before Parliament—namely, 
the question of whether a minority, even 
though a large and powerful minority, 
ean legitimately, by the augmentation of 
the bulk of the Bill and the bulk of 
Amendments, create discussion apart 
from the simple discussion of the merits 
of the case—though, no doubt, gentlemen 
opposite think that those 74 days have 
been spent in discussion on the merits. 
[ Opposition cheers.| That is a very 
thin cheer—if it were an expression of 
a general sentiment it would have been 
more emphatic. Our view, however, is 


that a large portion of the discussion has 
been unnecessary, and we notice with 
surprise that it is an allegation made by 
the Opposition that it has not been in 
their power to obtain any discussion on 


Mr. W.E. Gladstone 
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the greater part of the clauses of the 
Bill, When I look back over those 
74 days—I_ will not say any- 
thing about the 16 days before 
we went into Committee, because I am 
under the impression that the Debates on 
those 16 days were not very unequally 
divided—but if I take the 74 days, minus 
the 16, that leaves 58 days for Committee 
and Report. Ido not hesitate to say that 
out of those 58 days more than 40 have 
been expended by the speeches of the 
opponents of the Bill. Therefore, it 
nuppears to me that in the course of 40 
days they have not been able so to adjust 
their argumentation and eloquence as to 
discuss a large portion of the most im- 
portant provisions of the Bill. That is 
certainly a part of our case. It may be 
said very truly that this is a case of 
which the nation at large will be the only 
final judge. [ Opposition cheers.) That 
cheer from gentlemen opposite expresses 
their confidence as to that judgment, 
Well, Sir, we are very strong also in our 
belief as to that judgment ; and, moreover, 
I think we have this confidence : that the 
favourable judgment which the nation, as 
a whole, did form and did express upon 
the most solemn of all Constitutional en- 
gagements will be much enhanced by 
what has since taken place, and especially 
by what has taken place respecting the 
manner in which, under the influence of 
our conscientious convictions, we have 
felt ourselves compelled to treat this Bill. 
I have been faithful to my promise not 
to trespass largely on the attention of the 
House, and I hope also that I have not 
said a word which can be offensive to 
anyone. I have made the largest admis- 
sions to which hon, Gentlemen opposite 
are entitled. We must contend for the 
broad proposition, on which we take our 
stand, and we must maintain the 
legitimacy and necessity of the Motion 
that I now make as absolutely essential 
for securing in any real and Constitutional 
shape the liberty and the efficacy of 
Parliamentary discussion, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, at Eleven o'clock p.m. on Friday the 
25th day of August, if the proceedings on the 
Consideration of the Report of the Government 
of Ireland Bill be not previously concluded, the 
Speaker shall put forthwith the Question, or 
Questions, on any Amendment, or Motion, 
already proposed from the Chair. He shall 
next proceed to put forthwith the Question on 
any Government Amendments of which notice 
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has been given, after which he shall put forth- 
with the Question on the Motion appointing a 
day for the Third Reading of the Bill. Until 
the Report is disposed of, no Motion of Adjourn- 
ment under Standing Order 17 shall be received, 
nor any dilatory Motion on the Bill unless 
moved by one of the Members in charge of the 
Bill, and the Question on any such Motion 
shall be put forthwith. Proceedings under this 
Order shall not be interrupted under the provi- 
sions of any Standing Order relating to the 
Sittings of the House.”"—(.Vr. W. £. Gladstone.) 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) moved the following Amend- 
ment :— 

“That the proposal of the Government to 
curtail Debate on the Government of Ireland 
Bill is calculated to degrade the House of 
Commons to the position of a voting machine, 
and to deprive the British majority in this 
House of its Constitutional right to discuss a 
policy by which British interests will be 
seriously and injuriously affected ; and that this 
House, recognising no necessity for the course 
proposed by the Government, and believing 
that it is dictated by motives of Party ex- 
pediency, declines to accept a Resolution by 
which the Government arbitrarily claim to 
limit Debate on a measure of the highest 
National importance, the greater part of which 
has already been forced through the stage of 
Committee without any discussion.” 

He said: Mr. Speaker, in answering a 
question just now, my right hon, Friend 
referred to the fact that the Amendment 
which is now upon the Paper in my 
name differs somewhat from that of which 
I gave notice on Friday last. I owe it 
to him to state that that difference is not 
owing to any change of opinion on my 
part, but is due to a suggestion I received 
that as the Amendment was originally 
drawn it went beyond the subject-matter 
of the original Resolution, and might, 
therefore, be held to be out of Order. 
Under those circumstances, I of course 
felt it undesirable to submit it in that 
shape to the House. I am afraid I can- 
not promise to be as brief as my right 
hon. Friend, who has treated the Motion 
—which I venture to say is one of the 
most important ever made in this House, 
both in regard to its immediate effect 
and the precedent it sets—as though it 
were a mere subject of formal discussion 
to be disposed of in a few minutes. Yet 
I will promise to say what I have to say 
in as short a time as I possibly can. In 
the first place, I should like to clear the 
ground by making a statement which I 
hope will meet with no opposition in any 
quarter. In dealing with any proposal 
to curtail Debate in this House I 
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a proposal must be considered and judged 
upon its merits, and without reference to 
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any previous proposal. No one will say, 
not even hon. Gentlemen opposite, that 
closure or curtailment of Debate is justi- 
fiable in every case. I shall not say that 
closure is not justifiable in some cases, 
and, consequently, it appears to me that 
any one who makes a Resolution of this 
kind has to show that the _parti- 
cular circumstances with which he 
has to deal justify the particular 
measure which he proposes. I think 
that that will be generally admitted, and 
it follows from that that it will be very 
difficult to deal with the matter by re- 
ference to precedents, because it is 
almost impossible to find any precedent 
which shall exactly agree with the pre- 
sent situation. My right hon. Friend on 
a previous occasion referred to precedents. 
He referred to the precedent of 1887. I 
will refer both to the precedents of 1881] 
and 1887, and I say in regard to both of 
them that they are absolutely and in toto 
different from the present — situation, 
There is absolutely no comparison be- 
tween them. They differ essentially in 
the importance and magnitude of the 
measure which is under consideration, 
and discussion upon which is to be 
arbitrarily cut short. They differ in the 
character of the positions, they differ in 
the number of the minority, and they 
differ—and that is notthe least important 
difference—in the state and drift of public 
opinion. I am afraid, however, in making 
that statement I cannot count on agree- 
ment from my right hon. Friend, because 
on the previous occasion he spoke of the 
precedent of I8S87 as if it were practi- 
cally and substantially on all fours with 
the present case. That was, I think, the 
view on which he founded himself in 
claiming the action of the Conservative 
Government in IS8S7 as justifying the 
action of the Liberal Government in 
1893. Under these circumstances there 
is an issue between us, as to which I will 
only say that I do not think we can 
fairly be accused of inconsistency in sup- 
porting the Closure in 1887 and opposing 
it now, so long as we believe that the 
circumstances are eutirely different. On 
the other hand, 1887 isa precedent which 
ought to guide us as to the course which 
should be taken by my right hon, Friend. 





He says that the 


circumstances are 
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practically aud substantially the same. 
Under the circumstances, the view which 
he took in 1887 ought to be the view 
which he takes now. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
said that the circumstances were the 
same. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Were 
similar. My right hon: Friend quoted 
the case of 1887 as substantially justi- 
fying him in taking it as a precedent and 
in governing his own action by it. Now, 
before I part with 1887, let me say a 
word about the precedent of 1881, be- 
cause that also was a suggestive case and 
well worthy the atteution of the House. 
That was the first occasion on which the 
Closure was introduced into the House of 
Commons, and I am of opinion now, as 
then, that the circumstances called for 
such a proposal, But in speaking of 
that proposal, my right hon. Friend, no 
longer ago than in 1890, said— 

“We proposed a plan of Closure of Debate 
which was never intended—and we made it 
known it was never intended—to be used by the 
majority against the minority in the ordinary 
sense, but was only intended to enable the 
House, when it was possessed, irrespective of 
Party, with a concurrent feeling to put a stop 
to the occasional obstinacy, or, I might almost 
say, Impertinence—at any rate, Importunity-— 
that is a better word—of some particular mem- 
ber not gifted with as much wisdom as zeal.” 
That was the interpretation which my 
right hon. Friend gave of his own inten- 
tion, and that statement is justified by a 
reference to the Debate and his speech 
in proposing that Resolution. He said 
that he was asking the minority of the 
House to 

“Place some reliance upon the spirit of 
equity and the sense of honour of the 
majority. 

My right hon. Friend was then of opinion 
that no majority was justified in dealing 
with a minority in the ordinary sense of 
the word, and that the sense of honour 
and equity of the majority would 
itself be sufficient to restrain them. Sir, 
I] am afraid that the situation has 
changed since then. We can no longer 
count on the sense of equity and the 
sense of honour of the majority, and we 
have to trust, and we do trust, to that 
dominant inflow of influences from every 
part of the country, which, sooner or 
later, will bring home, even to this 
majority, a sense of the abuse which 
they are perpetrating on the forms of the 
House. That was the opinion of my 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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In 1887 the 


right hon. Friend in 1881. 
late Government introduced a much 
more drastic form of Closure, for which 
they thought they had good warrant, and 
my right hon. Friend, although I believe 
he did not vote against it, expressed his 
serious objections to it. Speaking of it 
in 1890—only three years ago—my right 
hon. Friend said— 

“A system of coercion has been imported, 
not only in Ireland, but into the House of 
Commons, and an endeavour has been made, 
with a large amount of success, to substitute 
the system of coercion for the ancient spirit 
which left in the House of Commons an atmo- 
sphere free and pure, worthy of Britons to 
breathe, consecrated by the recollections of 
600 years, and, if we could have had our way, 
to be handed down as free and pure as we 
received it to those who are to follow us in life 
and in political action.” 

Now you have your way, why do not you 
hand down the spirit of freedom to those 
who are to follow you in life and in 
political action? Sir, my right hon, 
Friend may have been pertectly justified 
in his condemnation of the Conservative 
Government. At any rate, he has 
put on record the view he took of their 
proposal ; he said it was a proposal for 
coercion. He said it destroyed the pure 
spirit of freedom in the House of Com- 
mons, and yet he now comes down to 
this House and proposes a still more 
drastic Resolution than that which he 
himself condemned. In 1881, as I say, 
he defended a Closure Motion, because 
he said it was irrespective of Party, and 
not to be employed by the majority 
against the minority, as that word is 
generally understood. In 1887 he re- 
pudiated a Closure Motion as being 
coercion, as destroying the atmosphere of 
freedom which ought to prevail in the 
House of Commons. I say the situation 
is practically the same now. What the 
Prime Minister thought in 1890 ought 
not to be a cause for Closure, has not 
become a cnuse for Closure three years 
afterwards in 1893, and I must say 
it is a strange form of political morality 
which first condemns in the strongest 
language an offence and then makes that 
offence itself an excuse for committing a 
greater. Now, let us look at the cir- 
cumstances under which this Motion is 
being made. My right hon, Friend in 
his few remarks said that the House 
would see that this was a necessary 
sequel to his previous guillotine Re- 
solution, and that he was bound by an 
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iron chain of consequence. Sir, I] Bill. [Cheers.] The right hon. Gen- 
entirely agree with that. The present | tleman ironically cheers the efforts we 
Motion does not, in the slightest degree, | have given to a measure which has 
surprise us. Tyranny grows by | practically occupied the whole of his 
what it feeds upon. My right hon. | attention during the last seven years of 
Friend is, under that iron chain of cir- | his life. He complains that we pay too 
cumstances, quite willing to go further, | much attention to this measure—that we 
and we shall very shortly see him rising | treat it too seriously ; but it is not open 
to closure Supply, which has never been | to him to say that there has been 
closured in this House before, and we | frivolous or unnecessary discussion. 
shall see him closuring the Bills which | Again, the facts are against him ; and 
he brings forward in the autumn. We! what are they ? What was the nature 
shall have legislation by gag substituted | of this discussion that oceupied so long 
for legislation by discussion. The Report a period ? We discussed in that time 
stage of this Bill—the greatest constitu- | 331 lines out of 1,495 lines in the Bill— 
tional change which has ever been pro- | less than one-fourth. Of these 331 lines 
posed in the House of Commons—has | 176 remain of the original text, and 155 
occupied 10 cays. Of that number seven | have been amended ; and if you add the 
days were occupied with new clauses, subsequent Amendments by the Govern- 
most of which dealt with entirely new | ment, which have been added during the 
matter, clauses which were so important | Report stage, and add the new clauses 
and so valuable that the Government | which have been accepted by the Go- 
have accepted no fewer than six of them. | vernment, I am putting it very moder- 
The three remaining days have been oc- | ately indeed when I say that more 
cupied by the discussion on the Preamble | than half of that portion of the Bill 
and on the 4th clause of the Bill. The! which has been discussed is new matter 
discussion on the 4th clause is not quite | introduced in Committee in consequence 
finished, but had there been no Closure | of the discussion which my _ right 
it would not have lasted much longer.} hon. Friend depreeates with so 
My right hon, Friend bas professed in the | much warmth. I say that every one of 
course of our Debates that the discussion | these Amendments must have been 
upon the Report stage has been a mere | carried with the consent of the Govern- 
repetition of the discussion upon the | ment and with their goodwill. We have 
Committee stage. That is not the case; | not been able to persuade any of their 
the factsdo not justify any such allegation. | followers ever to vote with us when 
We have taken only four days over the | there was the slightest chance of their 
first four clauses, the most important | defeat, even upon a trivial Amendment. 
clauses of the Bill—those whieh are} Every Amendment, therefore, is an 
generally called the “ operative ” clauses | Amendment to which the Government 
—and over the Preamble. In Committee | are parties, and it is not open to them 
we took 27 days. I will come to that|to say that these Amendments are 
direetly, but for the moment I merely | frivolous, or that they are Amendments 
put these two figures in contrast to show | which were intended’ to destr rv the Bill 
that a Debate which took four days can- | —although if they had been Amend- 
not be a repetition of a Debate which | ments to destroy the Bill, I see noe 
took 27 days. On the contrary,! ground whatever for the argument that 
the fact distinctly proves that the | we were not entitled, opposed as we are 
Opposition have followed the policy | to the principle of this Bill, to put down 
which they publicly avowed of | Amendments which might have that 
reserving their efforts for new| effect. Well, Sir, the figures which I 
matter which had not been Mesuned, | have quoted show clearly that there 
and only reviewed over again what had | never was a measure whose authors have 
previously been discussed, but which had | been convicted of so many blunders and 
either been insufficiently explained, or as | so many omissions. Who is there to say 
to which there was some hope that even | that what has happened in regard to 
at the last moment the Government | the fourth of the Bill whieh has been 
might not be indisposed to make some | discussed would not happen if you gave 
concession, Twenty-seven days were|us the opportunity of discussing the 
spent upon the first four clauses of the | remaining three-fourths—that by some 
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extraordinary skill we have been able 
to take up only those parts of the Bill 
which require amendment, and that the 
parts which we have left undiscussed are 
all perfect in their original form? One- 
fourth of this Bill has been amended, as 
I have said, to the extent of one-half its 
total capacity. The remaining three- 
fourths of the Bill will be sent up to 
another place unhouseled and unanealed, 
with all its imperfections on its head. 1 
think I have shown that the discussion 
which has taken place has not been 
witheut profit—protit to the Bill, profit 
to the Government, who have accepted 
those Amendments ; and I say that that 
is a strong argument for securing that 
the remainder of the measure shall be 
submitted to the same ordeal. And yet 
it is under these circumstances that the 
Government bring forward now a second 
guillotining Resolution which surpasses 
in stringency even the one to which they 
last invited our attention. We are told 
that it is not usual on Report stage to 
occupy a very long portion of the time of 
the House. That is perfeetly true ; but 
to what great Bill can you point in the 
history of this Parliament—I will not say 
of similar importance, for there is no 
such Bill—but to what great Bill of 
magnitude and importance only  one- 
fourth of which has been discussed during 
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Committee stage? There was good 
reason, even if the Government felt 


themselves bound to closure the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill at the time they 
did, why they should have been very 
tender patient before they 
closured the Report stage, leaving so 
large « portion of their measure entirely 
without discussion. What is the reason 
which 
for introducing into the House of Com- 
mons which they themselves 
condemned — for committing a crime 
which they themselves denounced 7 The 
Government tell us, and they appeal to 
the House to that there was no 
alternative open to them; that absolute 
necessity, and absolute necessity alone, 
has brought them to this condition. The 
great Lord Chatham said that * necessity 
was the argument of tyrants and the 
creed of We can see that this 
is the argument of tyrants. Whether it 
will be the ereed of slaves we shall know 
after the Division. What is this neces- 
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verpment appeal, and in consequence of 
which they commit an act which they 
themselves loathe, and which they know 
will be followed by consequences fatal to 
the dignity and credit of the House of 
Commons? The necessity has been 
stated by my right hon, Friend ; it is 
that this Bill must be passed during 
the year of the Parliamentary Session, I 
would say, in passing, that I do not 
admit even that to be a necessity. When 
you are dealing with a Bill of this tran- 
scendant importance, a Bill which raises 
vast issues, which affects enormously the 
honour of Great Britain, which endangers, 
as we think—which, at all events, touches 
—the best interests of the United King- 
dom, which may menace the existence of 
the Empire—[Laughter]—I1 do not im- 
agine that hon. Gentlemen opposite (the 
Irish Members) care about the Empire, but 
that there is risk has been admitted again 
and again by the Government in our 
Debates ; in dealing with a Bill of this 
kind, that will be irrevocable if it be 
passed into law, a Bill which you cannot 
repeal exeept at the risk of civil war, I 
should have thought that time, and 
ample time, and all the time which an 
Opposition representing one of the 
great Parties in the State could demand, 
would have been willingly conceded by 
the Government in charge of the Bill, 
even if it should have been necessary in 
these circumstances to transfer the con- 
sideration of some portion of the measure 
toa second Session. But I do not be- 
lieve—and I think I have some right to 
speak in this matter—that it would have 
been necessary—indeed, I am perfectly 
convineed, had the Government 
ceeded as, I believe, any other Govern- 
ment would have proceeded, in dealing 
with this matter—had they not. irritated 
the House and made the Opposition in- 
dignant by introducing this drastic 
Closure, by shortening Debate upon such 
a measure—had they not used their 
temporary power to ride roughshod over 
the minority, I believe the discussion 
upon the Bill, which we ourselves should 
have admitted to be a full and fair dis- 
might have been completed 
within the year, I have said before, and 
I say again, there never was any idea of 
killing this Bill by time. [Laughter, 
and shouts of *Oh!”)] 1 wonder what 
my right hon, Friend (Mr, W. E. Glad- 
stone), who has had this long experience 
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of courtesies of the House of Commons, 
thinks of It is not 
usual, it is not courteous, when a Member 


that interruption. 


in his place states, as I state on my 
honour, that there never was any idea on 
the part of any responsible Member of 
the Opposition of killing this Bill by 
time—it is not usual, at all events, to 
disbelieve him. Why should we kill 
the Bill by time? 
at one time, if we had _ not 
silenced, to kill the Bill 
ment. Again and again we have had 
the best of the argument—and the 
worst of the votes. We had hoped at 
one time to defeat the Bill by argument, 
and, if we could not do that, we wanted 
nothing more than to be able to expose 
the Bill, its dangers, its risks, and its 
weaknesses to the people, who have 
hitherto been kept in the dark, who 
know nothing of its principles and pro- 
visions, and when we had done that 
there would have been nothing more to 


been 


do than to come to a straight issue with 
you. I say, then, there was no necessity 
for closuring this Bill? You might have 
had your Bill. Possibly you would have 
had to take your Autumn Session for its 
consideration. jut you would have had 
it before Christmas ; and we should not 
then have beenable tosay that the Bill goes 
to the Ilouse of Lords three-fourths of it 
absolutely without discussion, No, Sir; 
that is not the true necessity. The real 
necessity lies in this—that the Govern- 
ment «dare not stand on the measure 
which they have submitted. We have 
had reference made to the Reform Bill of 
1831. It is an interesting history to 
compare with the history of this Bill. 
The Bill of 1831 was a simple measure ; 
it dealt with one question only; it 
had been discussed and canvassed in 
every town, in every village, in every 
hamlet throughout the land; it was 
backed by the enthusiasm of a great 
people; and yet what would have 
happened if the Government of that day 
—if Lord Grey—had tried to pass in a 
single Session, not only the Reform Bill, 
but a Bill for local government in Eng- 
land, and Bills for the emancipation of 
slaves, for the removal of Jewish dis- 
abilities, and half-a-dozen other objects 
which were at that time in the pro- 
gramme of the Liberal Government ? 
No, Sir; Lord Grey, when the Bill was 
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defeatel in the House of Commons, 
' dissolved Parliament. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): No, 
no! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Really, 
Sir, I shall have to teach my hon. Friend 
below me English history. When the 
Bill was defeated in the House of 
Commous Lord Grey dissolved, and he 
,came back with a great majority; he 
brought in his Bill again; he devoted 
the whole Session to that Bill, and to no 
other measure of the slightest importance. 
Tt was under these circumstances, under 
that pressure from the country with that 
| declared mandate, that the Bill went up 
to the House of Lords and was finally 
passed. What is the position of this 
Government ? Have they made their 
great measure the one measure of a 
Session ? No, Sir, for a good reason. 
Unlike Lord Grey, they know there is 
no enthusiasm behind it; they know 
there is no one in the country, or in this 
ITouse, hardly anyone except the Prime 
Minister and, perhaps, the Chief Secre- 
tary, who believes in this Bill. [ say ifit 
ever had a chance—which I do no: 
believe it ever had—that chance has been 
destroved by the alteration of the 9th 
clause; it has been destroyed by the 
financial arrangements, which propose to 
mulet Great Britain in order to secure a 
permanent surplus to the Lrish Govern- 
ment. For the second time the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment has used a majority which he 
obtained under other pretexts to attempt 
to carry « Home Rule Bill, and for the 
second time the publication of his pro- 
posals has destroyed his majority and 
discredited him in the country. If they 
were to go to the country to-day, they 
would meet with a more overwhelming 
defeat than they did in 1886; and it is 
because they know this, because their 
agents tell them the same thing—I 
should like to see the confidential reports 
from Hereford and from 100 boroughs 
and counties in the United King lom— 
it is because they know this that they 
want this Bill, this damnosa hereditas, 
hustled out of the way in order that they 
may patch up a damaged reputation with 
the Parish Couneils and Local Veto 
Bills. We are to have an Autumn 
Session, not in order to carry anything — 
Ido not believe the Government them- 


selves are sanguine enough to believe 
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they will get any of their measures 
through—but they must make a great 
show of doing something, or else the 
heterogeneous sections of their majority 
will soon fall to pieces. They know 
that every one of these great Bills which 
they have proposed in the same Session 
as the Home Rule Bill requires, and de- 
serves, aud must have, careful and 
elaborate criticism and examination. A 
short Session is not enough for any one 
of them, unless, indeed, encouraged by 
the extraordinary success which waits 
upon their present efforts, they should 
once more resort to the Closure—that 
they should declare that during the 
dictatorship of the Prime Minister there 
is to be no Debate in the House of 
Commons. Then, Sir, the Prime Minister 
will be able to say, in the words of an 
historical character to whom at one 
time I myself was compared—* My 
mouth shall be the Parliament of 
England.” I suppose their object 
will be aceomplished. Tf they can 
make a great show of Bills, that 
is enough for their English and Scotch 
supporters. It is only the Irish who 
demand their pound of flesh. The rest 
of the Party are satisfied with more 
moderate concessions. The Government 
know this, and they treat them accord- 
ingly. They know that the Irish will 
stand no nonsense, and that the rest 
of their supporters will stand anything. 
The Prime Minister says—and nobody 
will dispute the proposition in its simple 
form—that the majority must rule. He 
claims for this majority a mandate from 
the country which he was bound to fulfil. 
I propose to examine this pretended 
mandate and this alleged majority. I 
deny that the Government have any 
mandate at all, and I say that the majo- 
rity has been so much discredited that it 





has no moral weight whatsoever. You 
pretend that the Government has a 
mandate from the country to gag Debate 
in this House. When did you tell the 
country you intended to carry this vast 
change without hearing the Representa- 
tives of Great Britain on the subject ? 
Did you tell the country you intended to 
destroy Parliamentary Institutions as 
well as the Empire ? Ido not remember 
it in any of the addresses I had the 
pleasure of reading. You pretend that 
you have a mandate for this Home Rule 


Bill. 
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Mr. CHEETHAM (Oldham): Yes; 
so we have. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon, 
Member for Oldham answers in the 
affirmative. Will he answer a second 
question ? For which of these Bills did 
you have a mandate? Perhaps for both 
of them, although they are absolutely 
inconsistent. You say you have a man- 
date for this Bill. Did you have a 
mandate, not only to give a Parliament 
to Ireland, but to enable that Parliament 
to control your Parliament? Why, we 
had the pledge and promise of your 
Leader—it was upon that the Eleetion 
was taken: it was upon that that the 
country gave you whatever mandate you 
“an boast: and now, forsooth, we are 
told that that mandate extends to allow- 
ing the Irish Members to be summoned 
here at times when they are least wanted, 
and to come like public executioners to 
guillotine the political opponents of the 
Government. Youhadamandate! You 
may have had a mandate for the creation 
of a subordinate Legislature in Ireland, 
a Legislature which was compared in 
your utterances and your speeches to 
Home Rule in the villages and in London ; 
but you had no mandate fora Parliament 
over which the supremacy of this Parlia- 
ment will be an empty sham, and a veto 
which will be, as the Chief Secretary 
himself has admitted, a mere Court 
sword, Where is your mandate to tax 
Great Britain in order to relieve the 
pockets of the Irish taxpayers ¥ These 
are questions upon which you want a 
mandate, and we beg of you to apply for 
it. You have confidence in the Party 
which returns you to power, although 
you have broken the pledges which you 
gave to them, although you have pro- 
dueed and are foreing through the House 
of Commons a Bill totally different from 
anything you promised. If you have 
that confidence, and if you will not allow 
us to discuss your measure, at least you 
might yield to an appeal, and go again to 
the country whom you have deceived and 
trampled upon, Now, what is the 
majority by whieh the Government is 
supported ¥ On the last oceasion it was 
a majority of 29 in this House, and I 
think it was not altogether a light- 
hearted majority. I am quite sure many 
of those who voted voted with the greatest 
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tion of the liberties of the Parliament of 
which they are Members ? No, Ido not 
believe it; I think better of them. But 
I ask you, is this the majority which you 
count upon to silence a majority in Great 
Britain and the educated minority in 
Ireland? Why, Sir; it is a majority 
which is made up, and more than made 
up, of those Irish votes which you pur- 
chased by a surrender of the best interests 
of Great Britain. It is a majority 
largely returned by priests and illiterates 
and moonlighters. It is a majority con- 
vieted by a judicial tribunal of con- 
spiracy to destroy the United Kingdom. 
It is a majority which at first forced their 
policy upon the Government, and which 
the Governmentare now employing to force 
their policy on the House of Commons. 
And yet, Sir, it was in regard to those 
gentlemen that the Prime Minister said 
that it would be unsafe and unsatis- 
factory and a danger to the Empire to 
deal with Home Rule unless he could 
have a majority independent of their 
votes. In any true sense of the word, I do 
not believe there is a majority on any single 
item of the Government's programme. This 
Government is the creation of a system 
which is carried further than anything 
similar has ever been carried before in 
political log-rolling. Here you have the 
Welshmen voting for Home Rule be- 
cause they want Disestablishment for 
Wales. You have the teetotalers voting 
for Disestablishment, it may be, because 
they waut the local veto. You have the 
independent Labour Party voting for 
everything because they want the eight 
hours day. And I do not believe that 
any of these sections cares very much for 
the proposals of any one of the others, 
and I am quite sure that there are none 
of them that care at all for Home Rule. 
And so I say that your majority is not a 
homogeneous majority, and I believe, 
such as it is, it will be swept entirely 
away when once more an appeal is made 
to those who returned them. Well, now, 
Sir, 1 will just summarise what I have 
put before the House. Here is a Bill 
which is admitted to be vital to the 
interests of the United Kingdom, which 
contains proposals of the greatest im- 
portance, most of which are absolutely 
new to the country, and were never 
discussed by the country or in the country 
before the Bill was brought in. Under 
these circumstances, I should have said 
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that never was there a case where there 
was a greater necessity for close criti- 
cism and careful examination. That 
necessity has already been proved even 
by the partial Debates which in your 
generosity you have allowed us. 
The Government have altered some 
of their most essential proposals in 
important particulars and at short 
notice. The Bill of which this can be 
said is also the great main issue 
between the two Parties in the House. 
And yet the Government are unwilling 
to give a Session to its consideration ; 
and, knowing it is unpopular, finding 
that discussion is making it more un- 
popular still, they trample on the liber- 
ties of the House of Commons, and they 
gag the opponents they are unable to 
answer. The result is that three-fourths 
of the Bill will go up to the House of 
Lords exactly as it left the hands of its 
author, without consideration either by 
friend or by foe. Questions of the 
deepest import to Great Britain will not 
even be voted upon, for by this last form 
of Closure, for the first time in the 
history of these proceedings, the Amend- 
ments are not even to be put from the 
Chair; they are not even to be considered 
or decided by a vote of this House, and 
this unparalleled, this unprecedented act 
of tyranny is being carried out because 
time is wanting for full discussion, not 
of the Home Rule Bill, but of those 
other measures which the Government is 
advised they must do something to pro- 
mote in order to conceal and confuse the 
issue before the country. In the course 
of his long career my right hon, Friend 
has often exercised an intluence whieh 
has been fatal to some of those great 
institutions which from time to time he 
has taken under his special protection ; 
this night will consummate and crown 
his work. To destroy an Empire, to 
punish England for not having given 
to him a majority, to break up the Party 
to which, after all, even his fame and 
reputation owe a great deal—these are 
not enough for the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; he must also stitle discussion 
and humiliate the House of Commons, 
which has always honoured him as one 
of its greatest figures. We appeal 
against the Prime Minister to what is 
greater and more powerful than he is. 
We appeal to the country against this 
political dictatorship, against the policy 
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by which the interests of Great Britain 
have been surrendered and betrayed, 
against the tactics by which the House 
of Commons has been insulted and 
degraded. 
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Ameudment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
the proposal of the Government to curtail 
Debate on the Government of Ireland Bill is 
calculated to degrade the House of Commons 
to the position of a voting machine, and to de- 
prive the majority in this House of its Consti- 
tutional right to discuss a policy by which 
British interests will be seriously and injuri- 
ously affected ; and that this House, recognising 
no necessity for the course proposed by the 
Government, and believing that it is dictated 
by motives of Party expediency, declines to 
accept a Resolution by which the Government 
arbitrarily claim to limit Debate on a measure 
of the highest National importance, the greater 
part of which has already been forced through 
the stage of Committee without any discus- 
sion,” —(.Vr. J. Chamberlain,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

*Mr. S. WHITBREAD (Bedford): 
Sir, I ask permission upon this occasion, 
following immediately after the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just addressed 
us, to say a few words upon this subject, 
and I promise one thing, and that is that 
I will not take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to make a Third Reading speech, 
and I will endeavour not to imitate him 
in heat of language. I will further en- 
deavour not to imitate him in that exhi- 
bition of affection for his former Leader 
and for the great principle of Home Rule, 
to which he was a convert long before 
the Prime Minister, and whieh he has 
maintained—ah ! how faithfully! ever 
since. I have never concealed from my 
friends my reluctance to adopt the 
Closure until a positive and over-master- 
ing necessity for it has arisen. I do not 
think Closure is the natural weapon of 
Liberalism. We must always hope to 
advance our views by discussion. It may 
be a weapon good enough for those who 
desire to let things remain as they are, 
and for their Liberal allies ; but it is not 
a good weapon for those who desire to 
make new ideas prevail. Another reason 
which makes me more chary of setting 
any example of voting for Closure is that 
the Liberal Party are unequally matehed 
in this respect, Closure to us at the best 
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means the passing of a measure through 
this House ; with the Conservative Party 
it means the inseription of a measure on 
the Statute Book. We have no allies or 
a majority in another place upon whom 
we can depend. Moreover, if Closure 
comes to be frequently and upon too 
light grounds resorted to, it is quite cer- 
tain that the laws we pass would lose 
their sanction, and would cease to be 
accepted as hitherto they have been by 
the people. With that reluctance, 
however, there is one other considera- 
tion that must govern, and it is 
this—that in the last resort it is 
necessary—absolutely vital—to insure 
that the will of the majority shall 
have its way. If once you break down 
that, the whole legislative action of 
Parliament is gone. The right hon. 
Gentleman has in the most solemn way 
given his assurance that there never was 
the least idea amongst Leaders of the 
Opposition of killing this Bill by time. I 
am bound to accept that assurance ; but 
will the right hon. Gentleman assure me 
with the same confidence that there never 
Was any intention to consume the time of 
the House on this Bill for the purpose of 
killing other Bills? Our complaint is 
that, in order to prevent the Government 
from introducing or carrying anything 
else, time has been so consumed on this 
Bill that the Government have been 
taunted that they will not be able to 
‘arry any of their measures for the public 
benefit in an Autumn Session. We 
shall see. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the precedents in 1887 and 
before for the use of the Closure do not 
apply to this case. No; and I imagine 
that there is no conceivable Bill upon 
which the Closure could be moved that 
the same argument against its application 
could not be used. No two Bills ever 
have been, or ever will be, on all fours in 
that respect. But though the precedents 
are not on all-fours there are other things 
to be considered. Principles have been 
laid down by very able exponents of 
Parliamentary practice, and I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will find it rather 
difficult to say that their arguments do 
not apply in the present ease. My right 
hon. Friend’s attitude now is something 


new. Since I have known the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have believed that 


his leaning was to have measures for 
the benefit of the country fully dis- 
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cussed outside, and then registered 
after a short discussion in this House. 
I have been evidently quite mistaken. 
I do not know whether it made any 
difference in the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the headquarters of the 
Caucus migrated from Birmingham to 
London. Possibly there is something in 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
is now in Opposition and that he was 
then supporting the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman claimed that the 
whole of the Debates on the Bill have 
been relevant, and the whole of the 
Amendments in Order. No doubt they 
have. If they had not been they would 
have been stopped by the guardian of 
Order in the Chair—no thanks to my right 
hon. Friend for that. But a man may 
never offend against the Order of Debate; 
his Amendments may be all strictly 
relevant; he may never incur the censure 
of the Chair; and he may, at the same 
time, be guilty of flat treason against 
the representative system, My right 
hon. Friend may hold himself out as 
the zealous champion of free speech and 
of liberty of Debate, and the whole time 
he may be sucking the very lifeblood out 
of this Assembly. I do not understand 
what the right hon. Gentleman meant by 
a British majority. There is no such thing. 
I only know of one majority. [Mr. J. 
CuamBertain: The Irish.] I know 
of no term such as the British majority. 
I suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
means the majority of those returned 
from England. [Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
And Scotland.] Have they rights su- 


perior to those of the Members returned | 


from Ireland? If not, there is no use, 
as far as this House is concerned, in 
talking of the British majority. Matters 
in this House will be deeided by the votes 
of those who are entitled to vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that this pro- 
posal degraded Parliament. Did it de- 
grade Parliament in 1887? What does 
degrade Parliament is unseemly conduct, 
idleness, and neglect of the public wel- 
fare. ‘The corruption of Members, as in 
times past, degrades Parliament. But 
all these things can be cured as long 
as there is a vital energy left in’ this 
House which is able to ensure the coming 
to a decision, But can you picture a 
lower depth of degradation than a House 
not instructed by debate, but so overlain 
by the everlasting flow of words that it fails 
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at last to be able to come to any decision at 
all ? That would be paralysis; that would 
be the end—the very reason for the 
existence of this House would be gone. 
I think it is now time to avert the danger 
which has threatened the House and to 
come to its rescue. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says we have no mandate from 
the country. If at the last Election we 
had a mandate for anything under the 
sun it certainly was for Home Rule. 
[Mr. J. Cuampertais: Which Home 
Rule #] The right hon. Gentleman says 
“Which Home Rule?” He knew very 
well the main outlines, the main features, 
of the Bill. [Mr. J. Cuampernaiw made 
a gesture of dissent.) My right hon, 
Friend dissents from that. Why, he 
complained of the exclusion of the Lrish 
Members very skilfully in 1886. The 
right hon. Gentleman himseif was the 
main cause of the change of attitude on 
that point. He looked in 1886 like a 
child erying for the moon, but he has 
got his moon, and he is no more 
satisfied now than he was then. 
The only thing that will satisfy the right 
hon. Gentleman, ardent Home Ruler as 
he is, will be a Home Rule Bill intro- 
duced by himself—one that would not 
provide for Home Rule. This contest 
has not been a hole-and-corner affair; it 
has been watched with the keenest 
interest by the whole country, It has 
brought Members in larger numbers and 
kept them in closer attendance than has 
happened on any qrestion in my re- 
collection. It has excited feeling more 
deeply than any question in Parliament 
of late vears, even to such a point 
that in a moment of madness some 
have forgotten what was due to the 
great traditions and honour of — this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman even 
made it a matter of reproach to the 
Government that some of the Amend- 
ments accepted by them have been made 
at the suggestion of himself and his 
friends. The conduct of the Bill on the 
Ministerial side has been mainly in the 
hands of half-a-dozen men. [ Opposition 
cheers. | Yes 4 but the supporte rs of the 
Bill were not going to assist gentlemen 
in consuming time for the purpose of 
preventing the Govcrument from doing 
anything else. We have seen in one 
whose services and vears might have well 
excused him this tremendous labour— 
we have seen such skill, such energy, 
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such temper displayed in the conduct of 
the Bill as has compelled the respect of 
opponents as well as friends, and extorted 
their admiration. And now do hon. 
Gentlemen really tell the House that 
they honestly desire more time fer the 
discussion of this Bill? What ashadow 
of blank dismay would fall upon those 
Benches if the Prime Minister got up 
and said that he had changed his mind 
and would not move this Resolution ! 
The aspect of the House during the last 
week has not looked as if there is any 
overweening desire for more time. 
Would hon. Members themselves say that 
they would give more than 80 days to 
the discussion of any measure ? 
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Has the House of Commons at 
any period ever given such = ¢ 


length of time to the discussion of ¢ 
Bill, however important ? Would any 
Assembly in the world give half the time 
to it? The answer to every one of those 
questions must be * No,” and therein lies the 
justification of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I have no doubt when the question is 
decided you will go down to the country 
and proclaim the iniquity of the 
Government. [Mr, Jesse CoLuines: 


Hear, hear!] Oh, yes; my _ right 
hon. Friend the Member for the 
Bordesley Division cheers that. He 
is never tired of telling us that on 


leaving this House he will go through 
the villages. Let him go through the 
villages. He will go in at one end of 
the village and go out at the other, and 
when he has gone the villagers will be 
asking themsclves the same question as 
now, and that is—*Why did the Go- 
vermment not do this long ago”? J 
have not the slightest fear as to what 
the verdict of the country will be. My 
right hon. Friend, and those who go 
with him to the country, I know, will 
tell the truth; but I want them to tell 
the whole truth. Do not let them say 
that there are 26 or 30 pages of Amend- 
ments that have not been discussed yet, 
and that a large portion of this Bill has 
never been discussed at all, without say- 
ing that the House of Commons gave 
nearly twice as much time to the fair 
discussion of the Bill as has ever been 
given before; and if my right hon. Friend 
will tell the whole truth that way, then 
I think, Sir, we need not trouble our- 
selves very much to ask for a reply. 
Mr. S. Whitbread 
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Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): Mr. Speaker, 1 am sure 
that we way welcome the intervention of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bedford 
in this Debate. My hon. Friend told us 
he was not going to make a Third Read- 
ing speech ; and if I recollect rightly the 
hon. Member—wnho is cne of the oldest 


Members of this House—has neither 
made a First Reading nor a Second 


Reading speech, and I think he has not 
guided us in the slightest degree in Com- 
mittee. And why? Because he did not 
wish to occupy the time of the House, 
But to-day, when the Government wish 
for a kind of Constitutional argument, the 
hon. Member intervenes for the first time 
in order to prevent “treason,” as he 
says, to representative institutions. This 
is the oceasion when the hon. Member 
thinks that he must intervene. Those 
who know him would have thought that 
the probability was that he would inter- 
vene in order to protest against that 
which, whatever he may say, we, at all 
events, consider to be the degradation of 
the House of Commons. The hon. 
Member pointed with some triumph to 
the fact that during August the attend- 
ance in this House on this Bill has not 
been as considerable as it might have 
been, his inference being that the interest 
taken in the Bill has diminished. I say, 
on the other hand, that it is perfectly 
marvellous that in August there should 
have been such large Houses during the 
greater part of the month, and I affirm 
that such exceptional attendance proves 
how great an interest is taken in this 
The hon, Member speaks of 
the waning interest of the Bill. I will 
throw out a challenge—he has made 
several to us. Let the Government 
devote the Autumn Sitting to the re- 
mainder of this measure instead of to 
Supply, and then the hon. Member will 
see whether there is any diminution of 
interest in this Bill. But the hon, 
Member is prepared to vote for the 
Closure, which he detests, rather than 
have an Autumn Sitting for the con- 
tinuation of our proceedings on this Bill. 
That is the extent of his objection, He 
dealt with some of the arguments of my 
right hon. Friend ; but he took good care 
not to reply to the question why it is 
necessary to complete this measure now, 
Why do the Government think it neces- 
sary? Because they wish to pass other 


measure, 
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measures, or, rather, to show other 
measures to the constituencies. Just as 


at the beginning of this controversy they 
wasted time in moving Bills as to which 
there was no belief that they could be 
passed, so towards the end of it we are 
again to go through the same process. 
The Government declare that to pass 
the Home Rule Bill! is an iron necessity. 
But the iron necessity, as my right hon. 
Friend pointed out, was not to present 
this Bill alone to the country—this Bill 
for which the hon. Member for Bedford 
said they have a mandate. That is an 


argument with which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are unable to deal. Then, will 


this Bill satisfy the constituencies ? If it 
represents the union of hearts, if it is the 
crowning glory of the career of my right 
hon. Friend opposite, if it is to end the 
controversies of 100 years, is it not a 
sufficient present to make to the con- 
stituencies Why do the Government 
think it insufficient 7 Because they are 
aware that the constituencies do not 
value the Bill as much as they value 
some of the other Bills which the Go- 
vernment wish to pass. It is hypocrisy 
to say that there is any iron necessity. 
The Prime Minister and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford have spoken of the 
number of days that have been devoted 
to this Bill, and have asked whether any 
previous Bill has ever oceupied anything 
like the same time. What is the answer ? 
Why, that this is not one Bill, but an 
assemblage of Bills. I could count, at 
least, 16 Bills here, every one of which 
would deserve a month’s consideration. 
The Prime Minister said, on one occasion, 
that a Bill dealing with the Death Duties 
would require a whole Session to pass. 
But upon this Bill, which contains so 
many different issues, we are not to bestow 
even a whole Session. The Bill deals 
with such difficult and complicated sub- 
jects as the constitution of a Second 
Chamber, the relations between the 
Executives of England and Ireland, the 
establishment of new Courts, the 
separation of the Exechequers of 
England and Ireland, the Land Question, 
the Irish Civil Serviee, and the 
re-constitution of the Constabulary. I 
do not understand how hon. Members 


opposite, and such an old Parliamenta- 
rian as the hon. Member for Bedford, 
cannot see that it is impossible to treat 
a measure of this kind like any other 
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Bill which has ever been before this 
Parliament. Do they not see that the 
interlacing of interests between England 
and Ireland are so close that the whole 
machinery must be taken to pieces with 
the greatest care before you can adjust 
the interests of the one or the other? The 
hon. Member for Bedford says that there 
has been everlasting talking. I say, on 
the contrary, that, speaking generally, 
the speeches in Committee have been 
remarkable for brevity, and that the 
privilege of speaking more than once has 
been seldom used. The length of the 
discussion on this Bill is by no means 
excessive when we examine the vast 
number of propositions it contains. Hon. 
Members opposite have not attempted to 
point out where there has been that 
waste of time which they allege. I say 
that as much time has been spent by the 
Prime Minister and others in personal 
attacks upon the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham as we have spent on 
the discussion of some Amendments 
which have been vital to the interests of 
the country. Another reason why the 
discussions have been long is found in 
the frequent alterations that have been 
made in the Bill. Thus a great deal of 
time spent on the Second Reading in dis- 
cussing the finance of the measure was 
wasted because the financial proposals 
were afterwards changed ; and similarly, 
in connection with the 9th clause, a great 
deal of time was wasted. That is a 
question upon which we might have been 
entitled to hear the views of my hon, 
Friend the Member for Bedford. 1 think 
he might have given us his views upon 
the proposal to put the whole of our 
Parliamentary proceedings under the 
control of the Irish Members; but he 
remained silent on that point, as many 
other hon. Members on his side of the 
House, waiting for the signal to be given 
from the Treasury Bench. And here we 
can illustrate the methods followed in 
these Debates. The important speeches 
made on the Government’s own side— 
such as that of the hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wallace), for 
instance—were left as entirely unan- 
swered and without reply as the speeches 
that were made on this side of the House. 
A third reason for the prolongation of 
these Debates has been the manner in 
which we have been treated by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the way in 
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which the Debates have been conducted 
by them. Sometimes they have been 
altogether silent when we have asked for 
explanations. It has been necessary 
sometimes for four or five of us to rise 
in succession before we could get any 
explanation. Then, again, quite unex- 
pectedly and on some minor Amendment, 
the Prime Minister would rise and make 
an interesting excursion into old Irish 
history, or entertain the House by 
most interesting reminiscences, or 
make a violent attack upon hon. 
Members sitting on these Benches, 
conceived in the style which illustrated 
the calm temper attributed to him by the 
hon. Member for Bedford ; and in that 
way the time of the House would again 
be occupied. I would also point out a 
very curious fact, and that is this—that 
whenever the guillotine has been moved, 
and whenever hon. Members opposite 
knew the precise point at which it would 
be reached, there was immediately a com- 
mencement of interesting speeches from 
hon. Members from Ireland and hon. 
Members opposite. They felt, as we 
feel, that discussion was necessary, yet 
they repressed discussion ; but whenever 
an opportunity was given, when, without 
trenching on the time of the Government 
they might have their say on the Bill, 
then many interesting revelations were 
made. I need only point to what hap- 
pened within the last two or three days, 
when there was a most interesting dis- 
cussion ou Irish Universities. Was the 
time spent upon that wasted? If we 
had not raised the Amendment, that dis- 
cussion would not have taken place. 
Then, again, there was the question of 
bounties. So soon as we raised the 
question and the Government made it 
known that these proceedings were to be 
broug!t to an end at a given time, hon. 
Members on their own side got up and 
spoke of the danger of bounties being 
given. I quote this to show the neces- 
sity and wisdom of discussion even 
from the point of view of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Their complaint is that 
the discussions have been too long. My 
right hon. Friend called attention to the 
Amendments that had been accepted, 
and said that their acceptance had been 
made a matter of reproach to the Govern- 
ment. Not at all—there has been no 
reproach in what has been said. What 
Was said was this—that it showed the 


Mr. Goschen 
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necessity for discussion. The fact is 
that it is a crude Bill, and its crudeness 
has been exhibited during the whole of 
the proceedings upon it; and hon, 
Members opposite cannot persuade me 
that they do not recognise that there 
must be a strong motive on our part to 
show the country the character of the 
problem the Government have proposed, 
and the character of the solution they 
propose. We believe that these discus- 
sions will, to a large extent, show the 
insoluble character of the Home Rule 
problem. No one denies the great ability 
of the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues ; but what the country will see— 
and what, perhaps, the agricultural 
labourers will see—is that the Govern- 
ment, with all their cleverness and with 
all their resources, have not been able to 
submit a Bill that will hold water after 
argument ; that so soon as it was argued, 
even hon. Members from Ireland began 
to expose the weak points in the Bill; 
and that it was only by the use of the 
gag that they are able to meet the argu- 
ments of their opponents. Have we not 
aright to hope that we shall hear the 
Irish Members on this Bill? Does not 
the future of the Bill—does not its 
finality—depend a great deal on the 
opinion of it held by the Irish Members ? 
It was important, therefore, that we 
should hear their criticisms ; and if the 
Government have given any sort of in- 
timation to the Irish Members that time 
should not be spent in discussion, I say 
they have defrauded the people of the 
country of the proper opportunities of 
ascertaining the light in which this Bill 
would be regarded by them. I say that 
whether you look at the importance of 
the Bill, whether you look at the num- 
ber of the issues contained in it, whether 
you look at the changes made in the 
course of our proceedings or at the extra- 
ordinary manner in which the Govern- 
ment have thought it right to conduct 
these discussions, you will find that the 
responsibility for bringing this discredit- 
able gag upon the House lies at the door 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
his supporters. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
boast of not having taken part in these 
discussions. They did not begin to dis- 
cuss it even in Committee. It was a 
premeditated conspiracy of silence. It 
was not that they thought that we were 
spending too much time on the Bill, and 
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that, therefore, they would refrain from 


intervention. From the beginning there 
has been a conspiracy of _ silence. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 


Bedford taunts the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bordesley (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), and says that if he went 
through one of the villages to which he 
alluded from one end to the other the 
agricultural labourers would not know 
much of this question. Well, there was 
a Colleague of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s, the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
who made an expedition, not through a 
village, but through a town, and we do 
not observe that that journey was so 
barren of results as the hon. Member 
for Bedford thinks it will be. We think 
the country will understand this method 
of proceeding. Hou. Members opposite 
seem, many of them, not like the hon. 
Member for Bedford. The hon. Member 
for Bedford, at all events, has the feeling 
to say that he dislikes this Closure, and 
he told the House that it was a painful 
moment for him to rise and speak with 
regard to it; but other hon. Members 
seem to revel in the composition of the 
gag. Whether you hold it is our fault, 
or whether it is yours, at all events we 
should have thought that those right 
hon. Gentlemen who have been long re- 
sponsible for taking a leading part in 
this House would not like the violent 
cheers of hon. Members below the 
Gangway and of their younger sup- 
porters behind them, who, perhaps, have 
whipped them into the necessity of pro- 
posing this Motion. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister said, to- 
wards the close of his speech, that this 
was a question whether the minority 
should have its way or the majority. 
He said that was a matter as deeply 
important even as the Home Rule Bill 
itself. Iam inelined to share that view 
with him. This proposal, as was shown 
by the right non. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, is made in abso- 
lutely different circumstances to that of 
1887. This proposal is certainly one of the 
most momentous ever submitted to Parlia- 
ment. The Prime Minister said that it 
Was a necessary sequel to the last. I 
should have thought it possible that the 
experience of the last step of this sort 
that he took might have warned him 
against the present. Are he and his 
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fact, or do they rejoice in the fact—and, 
to judge from the cheers with which they 
met his Motion, they rejoice in it—are 
they indifferent to the fact that under 
this proposal it will be impossible to 
discuss the financial relations between 
the two countries? Are they glad to 
escape from the discussion of the 37th 
clause relating to the land? Are they 
glad? They may be glad in one sense, 
but in another they must feel that they 
are delivering a blow at the efficiency of 
Parliament and the morale of Parliament, 
from which they may never recover. 
Supposing that it was our precedent 
which prompted you to set up this 
further precedent, then with what terror 
must we not look upon the future and 
the further action which may be taken 
on the strength of the action you initiate 
to-day, if, in a Bill of this kind, with the 
question of finance undiscussed, with the 
question of the land undiseussed, with all 
these vast questions undiscussed, you are 
content, though you have the opportunity 
of an Autumn Sitting before you in which 
they could be discussed—you are content 
to impose this gag on the House of 
Commons to-night’ What are we to 
hope for the future of this Parliament ? 
It is a far greater question than the 
political issue now between us, grave as 
that issue is. At that fair play which 
has always been valued so much through- 
out the whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland you are striking a blow from 
which it may never recover. If Parlia- 
ment sets such an example it will atfect 
the whole public life of this country. In 
these strong measures that you are taking 
to-night I see future political trouble—I 
see a change in the whole spirit in 
which public affairs may be approached 
in every part of the country, unless, 
indeed, as we hope and __ believe, 
the country will condemn you for 
this step you are taking to-night. 
They will condemn you for having intro- 
duced into Parliament a slavery against 
which I trust the public will revolt. 
We, at all events, are prepared to go to 
the country on such an issue as that, 
We do not envy our polical opponents at 
the next Election their cry of “ Glad- 
stone and the gag!” I honestly and pro- 
foundly sympathise with some of my 
right hon. Friends on the Treasury 
Bench. They have been driven into these 





supporters perfectly indifferent to the 


proceedings. They must feel with me 
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that this new principle may not only 
affect the Home Rule Party, but may have 
consequences on the future public life of 
England which we should all deeply 
regret. The Government have so little 
confidence in their Home Rule Bill, espe- 
cially now that it is to be forced down the 
throat of the country with the gag, that 
they cannot—they dare not—go to the 
country upon it. They dare not spend 
the Autumn Session upon it, because they 
must have some other measures which 
will sweeten the dose the country is 
asked to swallow. The hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) said, in the 
most solemn tones—* I do not know what 
is the British majority.” Of course, he 
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was cheered by the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), who 
always says, when the question of the 
British majority is brought up—** That 
is a nice argument to come from you, 
who are Unionists.” Yes; but there is 
another term which has sometimes 
entered the ears of the hon. Member, and 
which certainly ought to have struck the 
ears of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and that is “the Irish majority.” If 
there is no British majority, of course 
there is no Irish majority. It 
Irish majority to which my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister always 
appeals, as having given the decisive and 
last voice on Home Rule. Home Rule 
was determined upon when the Irish ma- 
jority spoke at the Election of 1886. 
The British majority, however, is never 
to be heard alone. 
large a majority as we like, but it is 
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| jority in its favour in Great Britain as 


well as in Ireland. The country will 
not permit this question to be solved 
simply by a majority which would be a 
minority if the 80 Lrish Members were 
not included in it. [Ministerial ironical 
cheers.| Yes, the Irishmen shall have 
their full voice with us while we remain 
a united Parliament. The cheering of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite induces 
me to ask, in the language of the Prime 
Minister, how must that intellect be con- 
stituted which cannot conceive that if the 
Irish majority counts for something the 


British majority must also count for 
something ? We do not make the 
separation. We say, let us all continue 


to act together. The point, however, 
I wish to submit to the House is this— 
that it is the country which must decide 
between us. You do not wish to take 
an issue on this Bill, even associated as 
it is with your changed method of Par- 
liamentary procedure; but our Parlia- 
mentary traditions are to be broken in 
order that the Government may find 
time to pass other measures on which the 
majority of their own supporters are not 
united. You rob us of the necessary 
time for discussing this Bill, because it 
would have been perfectly possible to 
have debated the Bill to the end. I do 
not believe that you will be forgotten by 
the country for that which I consider to 
be the greatest inroad upon Parliamentary 


‘liberty which has ever been made by a 


always to be tempered by the Irish | 
| Unionists that when they went to the 


majority. I ask whether that is reei- 
procity ¢ Of course, we have ceased to 
look to the Treasury Bench for any kind 
of reciprocity in this matter. There 
does not sit on that Bench a single right 


hon. Gentleman who ever rises to protest | 


on behalf of the British majority. When 
they know the British majority is against 


Government. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) had been good enough to tell 


country they ought to be careful to tell 
not only the truth, but the whole truth. 
Speaking for himself, he should certainly 


‘take the advice tendered by the hon. 


them they say—* You must throw in our | 


Irish allies.” How strange it is that 
they cannot hear the separate voice 
of Great Britain) when their ears 


are so open to the separate voice of Ire- 
land ! 
when it is brought face to face with the 
question of the disseverance of the old 
partnership, the old association, the old 
union, will say that such disseverance 
cannot take place without having a ma- 
Mr. Goschen 


I think that the British majority, , 


Member, and he hoped the hon, Gentle- 
man would allow him to tender him a 
little advice also. On that night week 
the friends of the hon. Member were 
engaged in the City of Hereford in eir- 
culating a leaflet from house to house 
declaring in plain black and white that 
under the Home Rule Bill 80 Irish 
Members were to be retained, but that 
they were not to have the power to vote 
on British subjects. The friends of the 
hon. Member for Bedford would, there- 
fore, be all the better for a little looking 
after in matters of this kind. He had 
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another thing to say to the hon. Member 
for Bedford. The Unionists were not 
afraid of going to the country on this 
Bill. The Gladstonian Party, on the 
other hand, were afraid of discussing it 
in the country. The best proof he could 
give of this was that at the recent 
Hereford election the Gladstonians did 
not discuss the Bill at all. Directly the 
son of the Prime Minister appeared on 
the scene he dragged a Railway Com- 
mittee three years old across the track 
in the vain hope of getting some 
300 railway votes. The Government 


maintained that they had ® man- 
date from the country with regard 


to this Bill. He could understand them 
saying that the constituencies had the 
Home Rule Question in the abstract 
before them at the General Election. 
Covered up as it was, dodged by many 
as it was, he was willing to admit that 
in the abstract the question was more or 
less before the country at the General 
Election. If anyone, however, said he had 
a mandate in favour of the Bill, he (Mr. 
Russell) was bound to ask in respect of 
what Bill was the mandate given?’ The 
House had had before it two or three 
Home Rule Bills this Session. Would 
any British Member say he had received 
from his constituents a mandate for the 
subjection of England to the Nationalist 
Members % There was not a Member in 
the House who did not know that that 
was a matter which was incapable of 
defenee on a public platform in Great 
Britain. If the Government thought 
they would cram such a monstrous pro- 
position down the throats of the British 
electors, as they had crammed it down 
the throat of the House of Commons, 
they were entirely mistaken, The Prime 
Minister could gag the House, but he 
could not gag the electors. Fortunately 
it was the country and not the right 
hon. Gentleman that would have the 
last word. ‘The argument that the Go- 
vernment had a mandate would not 
justify them in destroying the liberties 
of the House of Commons. He wished 
to refer to the subjects that had been 
left totally or partially undiscussed in 
Committee. Clause 5 set up an Execu- 
tive Authority in Ireland and defined its 
powers. This was a totally new thing. 
Grattan’s Parliament had no Executive 
responsible to it, and yet, important as 
the subject was, it had only received one 
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or two hours’ discussion in Committee. 
Clause 6 detined the constitution of the 
two Houses of the Irish Legislature, 
Not a word had been said in regard to 
that clause. Clause 9 provided for the 
representation of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament. That clause, which he 
ventured to eall the “subjection of 
England Clause,” and 
a perfect revolution in 
passed after six hours of  diseus- 
sion, having previously been kept 
secret. Clauses 10 to 20 contained 
the financial preposals of the Bill. Hon. 
Members all knew their history, frequently 
they had been altered, and how slightly 
they had been discussed. Clauses 20 
and 21 dealt with the transfer of the 
Postal and Savings Banks Service, and 
had not had a word of discussion. 
Clauses 22 and 23 set up a Supreme 
Court for the decision of Constitutional 
questions. That was a thing which had 
never before been done in the history of 
this country, and yet it had been passed 
without a syllable of discussion. Clause 
24 opened the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to Roman Catholies, and 
ought to have been discussed. Clauses 
30 to 41 contained miscellaneous and 
transitory provisions, many of them of 
great importance, including the reserva- 
tion of the Land Question to the Imperial 
Parliament for three years. The Land 
Question lay at the bottom of the whole 
Irish trouble, and yet the clause had 
been passed without a word of discussion, 
Seven Schedules had also been rushed 
through the House without discussion, 
One of them was a Reform Bill in itself. 
He ventured totell the Prime Minister that 
no greater outrage had ever been per- 
petrated upon any people than that for 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
responsible in regard to the Second 
Schedule. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes; 
there is one greater outrage. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What is it ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : The 
Schedule proposed by the hon. Member 
himself. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was 
quite true that he had brought forward a 
Schedule. Would the right hon. Gentle- 


which was 
itself, was 


man give him time to discuss it? He 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
what his (Mr. Russell's) proposal was, 
and what was the Government proposal. 
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The right hon. Gentleman had declared 
his anxiety to give the Irish minority 
fair play in every way, and to 
protect them as much as _ possible. 
The Government Schedule would leave 
the Irish minority in this House repre- 
sented by 14 or 15 seats out of 80, [“ Oh, 
oh!” } Let the hon. Member for North 
Kerry take up the Schedule and examine 
it for himself ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I have. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I say that 
from that vou may calculate that the 
Unionist representation would be 14 or 
15. 

Mr. SEXTON: More likely 20. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that if it 
were in Order he could show that the 
Schedule would give a representation of 
14 or 15. His (Mr. Russell’s) Schedule 
would have abolished the representation 
of the wretched Nationalist boroughs of 
Newry, Galway, and Kilkenny—— 

Mr. W. REDMOND: No more 
wretched than County Tyrone. 

*Mr. TP. W. RUSSELL said, he did 
not mean that the boroughs themselves 
were wretched, but that the consti- 
tuencies were wretched in point of num- 
bers as compared with the counties. 
The right hon. Gentleman had carefully 
given three Members to each of the 
counties in the South of Ireland with 
20,000 electors, whilst he reduced the 
number of Members for Northern Coun- 
ties with 26.000 electors 

*Mr. SVEAKER: The hon. Member 
18 not entitled to go into the Schedule, 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was 
because it had been impossible on every 
oceasion to discuss the Sehedule that he 
was tempted to violate what he knew to 
be the Rule of Order in the matter. At 
any rate, he ventured to say that the 
Prime Minister in foreing the Schedule 
through the House without a word of 
debate had been guilty of one of the 
greatest outrages ever perpetrated upon 
Ireland. He did not care what the right 
hon. Gentleman ealled his Schedule. He 
had the whole of the Protestant popula- 
tion of Ulster behind him in the matter; 
and so long as he had that, he eared little 
for what the right hon. Gentleman 
thought of his language. That was the 
position they were in at the present mo- 
ment. And what was all this done for ? 
Was it because there was any urgency 
for the Bill? Why, in the very text of 
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the measure it was provided that it 
was not to come into operation until 
September 1, 1894. What was the hon, 
Member for Bedford so anxious about ? 
Did he desire the Local Veto Bill 
to come on—a Bill which he (Mr. Russell) 
approved of, but in connection with which 
he could not help noticiug the accustomed 
methods of the Government. ‘They were 
goiug to the country with a ery of 
local option, but they were bringing in 
the Irish Members to coerce the people 
of England — it might be, to deny 
them their right of local option, 
These things were done for Party ex- 
pediency. The Government knew that 
their Home Rule Bill would not carry 
them through the General Election, and 
they desired to pad out their case with 
other measures. That, and that alone, 
was the cause of these extraordinary 





| proceedings by which the liberties of 
| Englishmen were being destroyed, and 
precedents were being set up which the 
|Party in power would live to regret. 
He protested against the Bill, and 
against the procedure by which it was 
being thrust through the House. He 
maintained that that procedure was un- 
precedented, It was useless to say that 
the procedure on the Crimes Act of 1887 
was a precedent for the present proce- 
dure. The preecdent did not lie in a 
single particular, As a matter of fact 
the Bill was being pressed on not be- 
cause it was required by the people of 
England, but in the attempt to rush 
through other measures which would 
have a better chance of keeping the 
Members of the present Government on 
the Front Ministerial Bench. 

*SirnG. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, that 
hitherto he had but seldom intervened in 
this Debate which had been conducted 
with so much efficiency on the Opposition 
side of the House; but as a private 
Member he should like to be allowed, in 
discharge of his duty to his constituents, 
to record his protest against the manner in 
which the voting upon the Report stage 
of the Bill was being foreed upon the 
House. The present attitude of the Prime 
Minister showed how rapid was the 
course of political degeneracy when 
once an evil path was entered upon, 
The wonder to him was that the in- 
diguation which so many private 
Members felt at the  high-handed 
action of the Government was not more 
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loudly expressed than it had been. 
new Member, he sometimes found it hard 
to think that they were sitting in the 
famous House of Commons, the birth- 
place of liberty and free Debate. When | 
he saw the course pursued by the Prime | 
Minister he asked himself whether this | 
was, indeed, to be the outcome of 250 
years of free Debate—that this Bill, 
which had been thrown before them with 
hardly « word of explanation, with all its 
complicated, confusing, and often contra- 
dictory clauses, should be pushed through 
on a specified night, while a great part 
of it still remained without any dis- 
cussion or Debate whatever. As a 
precedent for his proposal the Prime 
Minister ventured to refer to the Crimes 
Act of 1887; but to say that what was 
done in connection with that Act was 
any precedent for what was being 
done now was simply to trifle with 
the intelligence of the House. The 
Crimes Bill was a short, simple measure. 
[Laughter.| The right hon, Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Mundella) laughed. Well, 
the measure was a simple one. It was 
framed to deal with one particular class 
of crime, and, moreover, before the 
Closure was introduced all the essential 
clauses of the Bili have already been 
passed. The Closure was only intro- 
duced when there was most obvious and 
plain obstruction in connection with the 
details of the Bill, which were really of 
no essential importance. [Laughter.] 
Yes; but what was the case with the 
present measure 7 Every clause was a 
Bill in itself, and to pass any one of 
them without fair Debate and discussion 
was a great Constitutional revolution ; 
nothing less. But, nevertheless, it was 
the will of the Prime Minister; there- 
fore, that was the procedure adopted by 
a swwall and unwilling, and certainly very 
uneasy, majority. Take only one 
clause —that under which the Irish 
Members were to come back in full 
power, if not in full numbers, to the 
Imperial Parliament. It brought about 
an entire change in the character of the 
Bill. Not only that, but the whole of 
the financial arrangements had been 
entirely changed since the Bill was first 
introduced. Possibly the supporters of 


the Prime Minister might find comfort in | 


believing that the politieal degeneracy 
observable in the Government extended to 
the people, and that, therefore, the latter 
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were prepared toaccept a demagogue Die- 
tator. But it was the solace of the Oppo- 
sition to believe that a very different issue 
would arise. For his own part, he be- 
lieved that the English people were slow 
to withdraw their confidence when it had 
once been given; but when they found 
out that they had been misled and de- 
ceived ; that the measure which was 
passing through the House was an 
altogether different one from that which 
had been put before the country, and 
that, so far from getting rid of the Irish 
Question, and being able to turn their 
attention to all the pressing reforms 
which had been so long neglected, they 
would still have the Irish Question 
before them, in a new, and more acute, 
and more embittered form, he believed 
that they would execute judgment 
upon those who had abused — their 
trust. He hoped and believed that then 
they would get rid of Home Rule for 
ever. Home Rule would be looked upon 
asa bad dream. But what would be the 
effect upon the political future of the 
country—would the House of Commons 
recover from this degradation This 
was by no means equally certain; 
and, therefore, in this last act of the 
Constitutional drama-—rather he would say 
of this political faree—he desired to put on 
record an expression of his dislike for 
the proposal of the Government, and an 
expression of opinion that the verdict 
of the House and of posterity in the 
long run would be that no one had done 
more than the present Prime Minister to 
degrade the House of Commons end to 


bring Parliamentary Institutions into 
contempt. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) said, 
he would wish to remind the House of 
the remarks of a great statesman and 
great orator whom they had heard that 
day. He wished to appeal from Philip 
Tory to Philip Radical—he presumed it 
would be unparliamentary to use another 


Christian name. He wished to remind 


them of a speech delivered in 1885 by 


the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
| for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
}lain) under somewhat similar cireum- 
/stances, but when there was no such 
suggestion of obstruction as on thi 
| present occasion, The right hon, Gen- 
| tleman then said— 
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“ By the abuse of its Rules and of the liberty 
of free speech this great historic Assembly has 
been reduced to a condition of impotence and 
inability for which we ought to find an im- 
mediate remedy. When this great implement 
of the national will is rendered powerless the 
whole of our Constitutional system is brought 
into disere lit, and it would be of very little use 
for us to plume ourselves on the reforms in 
the representation that we have just accom- 
plished, if, after all, Parliament is not to regain 
its full power over its own Debates and its own 
legislation.” 

Then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to speak of obstruction by the House of 
Lords ; but bearing in mind Mr. Speaker's 
ruling in connection with that question, 
he (Mr. Bodkin) would not quote the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remarks in that 
connection, The right hon, Gentleman, 
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however, concluded— 

“Obstruction, whether in the House of Lords 
or in the House of Commons, plays the game of 
the Tories.” 

That was as true, or more true now than 
it was then, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who now declaimed against the 
Closure was the gentleman who advo- 
vated it so strongly. He had not the 
exact reference to this speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but it was delivered 
in 1885, and the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends would be able to identify 
it by certain expressions. It was in that 
speech that he alluded to 

“the oracular persons who sit on the fence 
and slang the man at the plough.” 

It was in that specch also that he 
alluded to the right hon. Gentleman the 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer as “ the 
skeleton of the Egyptian feast,” and as 
“being more Tory than the Tories them- 
selves.” Possibly those more candid 
views of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham might 
have some effect on the minds of the 
Tories who now followed his guidance in 
the House of Commons. They were told 
that ISS7 was no precedent for the 
present case, It was not an exact pre- 
cedent, but it was a precedent that not 
merely covered but overlapped the present 
case. If the implement was good enough 
to take away the liberties of the people 
in ISS87, it was good enough to restore 
them now. A man Was once attacked by 
another with a life preserver and knocked 
down. He got up again, however ; took 
the weapon from his assailant, and struck 
him in return with it, when the latter ex- 
claimed that it was a shame to strike a 
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poor fellow with a thing like that. The 
Closure was a weapon forged by Tory 
hands, and it could not now be helped if 
they did not like the taste of their own 
medicine. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, in a 
moment of unusual candour, had himself 
admitted that the Bill might have been 
discussed in an ordinary Session if he and 
his friends had not been irritated. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself was 
responsible for the irritation. There 
had been ample time to discuss the Bill 
fairly. The function of the House of 
Commons was to give effect to the will 
of the people, who had declared in favour 
of an Irish Legislature, with an Executive 
dependent upon it. The question was 
whether they were to be permitted to 
carry out this mandate, or whether the 
time of the House was to be wasted with 
the eloquence which had flowed so freely, 
and which, if permitted, like the brook in 
Tennyson’s poem, would have flowed on 
“for ever” from the Tory Benches ¢ 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, that as he had had the honour 
of being just returned to the House with 
an undoubted mandate, he thought it 
was not unlikely that his constituents 
would like him to inform the House 
what that mandate was. He had 
listened with attention to the hon, 
Member for Bedford (Mr. S. Whitbread), 
and he was pleased to notice that the 
hon. Member still pursued the course he 
used to follow when he (Mr. Cooke) 
was in the House before, and threw the 
glamour of his respectability over matters 
of doubtful character. The hon. Member 
had challenged the right hon. Member 
for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings) to go 
through the villages and test the opinion 
of the inhabitants on Home Rule. Well, 
he himself had just been through the 
villages—for Hereford was more or less 
a county constituency ; he had had to 
canvass the villages, and the answer that 
he got from the inhabitants of Hereford 
and the surrounding villages was that 
they would have nothing whatever to do 
with the Bill. But he had learned 
something more. He had learned that 
the opinion of those who had stated in 
the House to-night that the country had 
not been fully informed what the real 
nature of Home Rule was at the General 
Election was the true one. The late 
Member for Hereford, whose seat he (Mr. 
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Cooke) so unworthily filled, did not 
know, and the electors who voted for 
him did not know, what was the nature 
of the Prime Minister’s Home Rule. 
It was only since diseussion had taken 
place in the House—diseussion which 
had never been permitted in the country 
—-that the electors of his and other con- 
stituencies had come to know what the 
scheme was, and now that they knew 
what it was they did not like it at all. 
The hon. Member for Bedford had 
taunted the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham with 
speaking of the British electors, and him- 
self professed to be unable to distinguish 
between British and other Representa- 
tives ; but he should have asked his great 
Leader the Prime Minister to teach him, 
for in 1885 that right hon. Gentleman 
had said that there was this distinction 
between British and Irish votes—that 
the votes of British Representatives 
ought to be independent of the votes of 
the Irish Representatives. If there was 
no difference, why did the right hon. 
Gentleman draw a distinction between 
them on that oceasion? He was not 
going to trouble the House with any 
lengthy observations now, but he wished 
to say that it had struck him in the 
course of the Debate that if the Bill 
engrossed the attention of the people as 
deeply as the supporters of the Govern- 
ment claimed it was strange that they 
should find it necessary to bolster it up 
with a great number of other measures. 
Why did not the Government go to the 
country and say that this Bill was the 
measure of the Session, and one of first- 
rate importance, altering, as it did, the 
Constitution of this country * The Bill 
was one which ought to be discussed at 
enormous length in the House of Com- 
mons. It was a Bill which ought to 
occupy the time of Parliament for a 
whole Session. Surely it could not be 
said that a Bill altering the Constitution 
of the country in a way that this Bill 
altered it was not a measure of the first 
magnitude. If they had devoted a whole 
Session to the Bill in a straightforward 
way an Autumn Session would not have 
been required. Members representing 
the labouring classes, railway servants, 
and so on, were all desirous of bringing 
forward Bills affecting their interests, 
and those measures were to be brought 
forward at an Autumn Sitting. Surely 
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if the matter had been plainly put before 
those hon. Members they would have 
consented to hold back their smaller 
interests in deference to the greater one 
of Home Rule. But the right hon. 
Gentleman knew that neither the con- 
stituencies nor his followers cared for the 
Bill, and, therefore, he had to supple- 
ment it with various other measures, 
The hon. Member for Bedford referred 
to the possible action of the House of 
Lords. He had said that when the 
Tories were in Office they could apply 
the Closure with effect, as the measures to 
which it was applied would be invariably 
passed by the House of Lords. Well, it 
occurred to him (Mr. Cooke) that there 
were hon. Members opposite who were 
looking forward with a great deal of hope 
to the House of Lords. Their want of 
independence had been referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. They were longing 
for a more independent Body to do what 
they would not do for themselves ; 
and then, when that independent Body 
had saved the Empire, those same hon. 
Members would turn round and denounce 
it, and say they were going to mend it or 
end it. 

*Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.) said, the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) had been 
speaking about the Prime Minister 
bringing 80 Trish Members into the 
House of Commons. Were the Irish 
Members not there at the present time, 
and what brought the Irish Members at 
all to the Imperial Parliament? The 
Act of Union brought them there, and 
if the Act of Union remained and con- 
tinued as it now stood 80 Trish Members, 
and more, would continue to be in the 
Imperial Parliament. Whi speak, then, 
of the Prime Minister bringing SO Irish 
Members into the Imperial Parliament, 
as if there were no Irish Members there 
at present, and as if Irish Members were 
not to continue to remain there whether 
they had Home Rule or not If there 
were to be 80 Irish Members in the Im- 
perial Parliament, aud there was to be 
no Home Rule, he should like to know 
where the relief was to come from > The 
relief would come in if Home Rule were 
granted to Ireland, because, although 
they would still have the right to return 
80 Members, his belief was—and he had 
no reason to doubt it was the belief of 
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every Irishman who knew anything 
about Ireland—that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would not be troubled, except 
upon very rare occasions indeed, with 
the presence of the Llrish Members. The 
rejection of Home Rule would mean 
that the Irish Members would continue 
to be here early and late, day and night, 
and would stick to their work. He did 
not want to indulge in any threat or 
menace; but he might say that if the 
Trish Menibers had to remain in the Im- 
perial Parliament after the rejection of 
Home Rule, the action which they might 
be disposed to take under such conditions 
would not tend to the smooth progress of 
legislation. ° 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The future action 
of the Irish Members, so far I can see, 
has nothing to do with the Resolution 
before the House. 

*Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN) said, he 
would not refer to that matter further ; 
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but his point was that, Home Rule or no | 


Home Rule, the Irish 
continue to remain in the Imperial Par- 
liament. Ile believed that they had in 
Ireland the right to look atter their own 
affairs 
*Mr. SPEAKER : Order! 
*Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN 
would not pursue that point ; but when 
they were told that there was an Trish 
majority in that House, they should re- 
member that this Imperial 
question, and that they had a right to 
speak and vote upon it as such, He 
would remind hon. Members who wished 





said, he 


was an 


to separate nationalities in this way that 
for many years Irish questions had been 
decided by British Many 
very useful measures had been brought 
in by the Irish Members and had been 
rejected by British majorities, 
appeals to outside opinion, he knew some- 
thing of the English electors, and he 
looked 
result of the next General Election. He 
said for the Irish Members—and the 
Liberal Members could say it for them- 
selves—that they believed the English 
people favour of the great 
measure now before the House. He relied 
upon the British people. It was said 
they did not vote upon Home Rule. The 
implication was that Home Rule was 
objectionable to the great mass of the 
British clectors. ‘That was not so. It 


majorities. * 


were in 


was not objectionable, but the electors 
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claimed, and fairly claimed, that they 
should do something more than pass a 
Home Rule Bill before going to a General 
Election. The Government were alive to 
the fact that they were returned not simply 
on Home Rule, but on Home Rule and 
other questions. They had a mandate for 
that, but they had a mandate for the other 
things as well, and it was their duty to 
do their utmost to fulfil that mandate, 
and they were going, he hoped, to do so, 
so far as it was possible todo it. Having 
done that—having dealt with other use- 
ful and necessary measures—they could 
then go to the constituencies, who, he be- 
lieved, would send them back there with 
renewed and re-invigorated powers to 
complete the great work committed to 
them. 

*Sirn J. GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, 
S.) said, he did not think that it was 
necessary to follow the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) in his ex- 
periences of the feelings of the British 
electors. The hon. Gentleman had not 
always entertained the very high epinion 
of England and the English whieh he now 
felt himself able to express. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN 
hear ! 

*Sir 


Hear, 


said, however 


J. GOLDSMID 


| that might be, he was anxious to say a 


' House : 


As to the | 


| the ease of a Bill to put 





few words on a more important matter, 
fle had often listened with pleasure and 
pride to the speeches of the hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. S. Whitbread ), but be had 
heard him that evening with shame and 
regret. The hon. Member had hitherto 
always stood up for free speech in that 
to-night he had risen to support 
a very different policy. There was no 
precedent for the course the Government 
were taking. The Bill before the House 
altered the whole Constitution, not only 
of Treland, but that of England and Seot- 
land as well. ‘They had had no such Bill 


with absolute confidence to the | as this since 1800, and no such measures 


were adopted on that occasion. Then 
they were told there was a precedent in 
down crime. 
To say that the procedure ona Bill for 
the suppression of crime was a precedent 
in this case was to put honest, straight- 
forward citizens on the level of criminals. 
The Prime Minister ought to go to the 
country now as he did in 1886, if his Bill 
were rejected by the House of Lords. 
That was the real precedent. But 
the right hon. Gentleman knew that 
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his Bill would not be approved by the 
country, and therefore he wished to pre- 
pare some legislative sugar-plums to 
sweeten the dose to the electors. He 
(Sir J. Goldsmid) had had opportunities 
in many parts of the country of ascertain- 
ing the feeling of the English electors ; he 
knew something more about the English 
electors than the hon. Member who had 
just spoken, He knew that the one thing 
which they prized above all others was 
the free speech once enjoyed in the House 
of Commons. The people of England 
would never accept the Bill; but, at any 
rate, the Government would not gain by 
their policy of Closure, which set up a pre- 
eedent that would be most injurious in the 
future of Parliamentary procedure. The 
hon. Member for Bedford used to have a 
doubt upou these questions ; but he had 
now laid down the doctrine 
Government had the right to say how 
much time was to be spent on the diseus- 
sion of cach of the measures they sub- 
mitted to Parliament. This 
hon. Member told them, had occupied 
more time than any other Billi, He (Sir 


that the | 
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| 


Bill, the | 


J. Goldsmid) was not surprised that it | 


had occupied more time than any other | 


measure. One of the Schedules was in 
itself «a Reform Bill; and he remembered 
a Reform Bill—it was a small, but a very 
important one —the Bailot Aet — which 
took up two whole Sessions, and he said 
the Bill was a better one as agreed to in 
the se-ond Session than it was in the 
first. Again, this Bill raised the question 
of establishing a high Constitutional 
Court; and such a new principle, so 
widespread and far-reaching in its 





effects, if adopted at all, should only be | 


adopted after most careful consideration. 
In America there was a method of pre- 


venting any great Constitutional change, 


and there was also a method of a two- | 


thirds majority. Therefore, he repeated, 
they should have full opportunity for 
discussion of this measure. For himself, 
he had taken very little part in the 
Debates. He had spoken only twice on 
the Committee stage of the Bill, though 
he had been present throughout the dis- 
eussion, and he had never heard a Bill 
discussed with more eare to avoid 
repetition and to keep tothe point before 
the Committee. Every clause of the 
Bill raised many questions, and every 
clause should have been properly con- 
sidered. They snould have had liberal 
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discussion. It was not unreasonable that 
in such a case any course open to the 
Government should have been con- 
sidered. It would, he thought, have 
been only reasonable that the Govern- 
ment should have brought in the Bill at 
the bezinning of the Session, and had it 
discussed from day to day. But they 
hampered the proceedings of the House 
by introducing many other Bills included 
in the Neweastle Programme, in order to 
get credit with the electors. The Resolu- 
tion already passed at the instance of the 
Government had seriously injured the 
Government and the House of Commons, 
and this one would do so al! 
because it came from the Prime Minister 
—he who used to be the proud defender 
of British liberties, but who had come to 
this! Iis must be bitterly 
regretted by his admirers past and 
present, The hon. Member for Bedford 
said that, because the attendance in the 
House was somewhat slack last week, 
the “gag” was justified. The 
Member did not mention that last week 
was the hottest week of the vear. He 
himself spent two-thirds of the time on 
the Terrace, because the atmosphere of 
It would 


the more, 


descent 


! 
Hon, 


the House was so oppressive. 
be disereditable to the House of 
Commons if this Gagging Resolution 
were adopted, and he hoped that even at 
that eleventh hour the Government would 
determine not to press it upon a powerful 
and a reluctant minority. 
Mr. W. AMBROSE 
Harrow) said, he had considered 
carefully the reasons given by the Go- 
vernment for forcing this Motion upon the 
House. Hedid not for one moment deny 
that circumstances might arise when it 


(Middlesex, 


verv 


might be necessary that a Resolution of 
this kind should be adopted, in order that 
the measures of the Government might 
he pressed forward and have fair play. 
But he took it that, unless they were 
prepared to sacrifice all freedom of de- 
bate, they were not willing that any 
Minister should be allowed to make a 
proposal of the kind without giving 
reasons for his action and == showed 
justification for it. It was said that 
precedent was justification, He thought 
they wanted a great deal more than 
precedent. They ought to have facts to 
justify the course they were taking. 
There might be a precedeut which it was 
not desirable to follow, and each case, he 
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thought, ought to be judged on its own 
merits. But there was no precedent for 
this proceeding. The Crimes Act of 
1887 had been mentioned ; but they had 
heard nothing, so far as the Debate had 
gone, to show that there was any 
analogy beween the two cases. What were 
the circumstances of 1887? The Bill 
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then before the House was a_ small 
procedure Bill. Crime was at the time 
triumphant in Ireland. The criminal 


classes and secret associations were 
triumphing over the Government and 
defying them. Large classes of the 
people were suffering as a result of this ; 
and juries could not be got to find ver- 
dicts owing to the intimidation that pre- 
vailed. Therefore, it was necessary for 
the Government to take some measures 
to strengthen the hands of those who 
were responsible for the administration 
of the law. The fact was that the Bill 
brought in on that oeeasion was a very 
simple Bill, dealing with a very simple 
matter—giving the Magistrates certain 
power to deal with crimes of a certain 
character, without going to juries. Well, 
the Bill was introduced ; then they had 





most flagrant obstruction, but 30 or 35 | 


days were occupied before the Closure 
was necessary. They had a small mino- 
rity, making speech after speech, moving 
no genuine Amendments, but very ob- 
structive Amendments. But even the 
Closure, as then applied, differed widely 
from the Closure as adopted by the 
present Government, If the Closure 
had not then been adopted they never 
would have been able to get that Bill 
through at all,and the result would have 
been that erime in Ireland would have 
gone on triumphing over the authority 
of the Government and of Parliament. 
Those were the circumstances of 1887. 
He asked any Member was there any 
analogy to the present oceasion 7 In 
the first place, they had the necessity of 
getting through a very simple Bill—it 
was alleged there were one or two new 
crimes in it : he did not know, but, at all 
events, it was a very simple Bill, and he 
asked could anyone say that it was a 
sill to be in any way compared to this 
one’ It was rightly said by the ex- 
Chanecllor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) that there were as many as 
14 Bills in the Bill. He 
had endeavoured to bring to mind any 
Bill that was so important as this that 


present 


Mr. W. Ambrose 
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ever was before the House, and he could 
not think of any Bill to compare with it. 
Those were the circumstances under 
which they had to deal with it. If there 
was obstruction, they were, at least, in a 
different position from that of 1887, 
But there had been no obstruction. They 
had had, in the discussions on this Bill, 
the application of the Closure with 
very great freedom, but there had been 
no objection. They on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side could not, of course, always 
undertake to stop the fluency of hon. 
Members around them : but the Govern- 
ment would remember that where 
there had been Closure they had 
allowed it to be carried without a 
Division. What was perfectly plain was 
that the Government had not realised the 
real difficulty of the Bill which they had 
introduced. He did not think the Prime 
Minister would venture to say there had 
been obstruction in the course of the 
Debates. It was a matter of opinion, 


but he (Mr. Ambrose) had seen no 
obstruction whatever. He had seen 
Amendments moved—he had moved 


He thought 
necessary. 


some himself. those that 
he had moved were They 
had fairly and honourably done their 
duty in bringing forward these Amend- 
ments, and he must deny the charge of 
obstruction. He moved an Amendment 
the other day which he had attempted to 
bring upin Committee, but it was then ruled 
out of Order; he explained the merits of 
his Amendment, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary (Mr. J. 
Morley) thought it consistent with his 
duty to charge him with the modesty 
of his appearance! The Amendment he 
moved would be the main point before 
the country at the General Election. 
He spoke for 100,000 people—for 14,000 
electors—and hecause he oecupied half- 
an-hour on that Amendment he was told 
he was to be congratulated on the modesty 
of his appearance! Evidently the right 
hon. Gentleman thought Members on the 
Opposition side had no right to speak at 
all. jut they were only doing their 
best to give effect to their Amendments, 
What would be the result of the course 
the Government were now taking 2 He 
asked right hon, Gentlemen opposite to 
consider what it would be. Did the 
Prime Minister think he was going to 
ng the House of Commons ? 


gain by gaggi 
he faet 2 This Resolution 
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would destroy the character of the House 
of Commons as a deliberative Assembly. 
They must remember that if they gagged 
the House of Commons they could not 
gag the House of Lords. They would 
have this Bill before them, and, in pro- 
portion as the Government degraded 
this House and destroyed its power to 
deliberate—as a deliberative Assembly — 
in such proportion they increased the 
power of the House of Lords. What 


Business of 


was the reason that the House of Lords | 


had not hitherto been able to hold out 
against the House of Commons ? 
Because of the confidence of the people 
in the Commons, and its freedom and 
independence in matters of deliberation. 
But by carrying this Resolution they 
made the House of Lords—the First 
Estate in the Realm—more powerful. 
The hon. Member who spoke a short 
time previously (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) 
said the Government desired to pass 
other Bills as well as the Home Rule 
Bill, and he charged the Opposition with 
having talked against this Bill in order 
to prevent other Bills being passed. 
But surely they had a right to protest 
against any attempt on the part of the 
Government to bring in a number of 
Bills for the mere purpose of catching 
votes, or for show purposes. The object 
of the Government, of course, was clear. 
They could not get a mandate from the 
country for Home Rule pure and simple, 
and they therefore wanted to create a 
conglomeration of interests. But the 
Opposition were opposed to a seratch 
majority for Home Rule being obtained 
by these means. The voice of the nation 
spoke in 1831 in favour of the Reform 
Bill pure and simple; and if the electors 
of this country were to give an equally 
direct and unequivocal mandate in favour 
of the present measure of Home Rule, the 
Opposition, both in that House and in the 
House of Lords, would have to bow to 
it ; they would be bound to yield to the 
will of the people. But they were not 
bound to yield to what was really a 
scratch vote secured at the General 
Election, a vote given upou the various 
questions with whieh Ilome Rule was 
intermixed—upon Local Veto, Parish 
Councils, and various other subjects. He 
implored the House to consider its pre- 
sent position. He did not deny that 


there might be a cause for the Closure, 
but he could not justify the claim put 
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| forward on the part of the Government 
| to prevent the Amendments of the 
Opposition being put when the Division 
came on. That was a most unreasonable 
piece of work. Why should the Govern- 
meut have their Amendments put from 
the Chair and prevent the Amendments 
of Members of the Opposition being 
put, as well as being spoken upon ? He 
could understand the reason. It was to 
prevent some of their own supporters 
from so acting as to reduce the majority. 
But the device would not deceive the 


‘electorate, and the House of Lords would 


uever pass a Bill which had been forced 
through the House of Commons by a 
tyranny unknown before in the history of 
this country, and, he hoped, never to be 
again experienced. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he wished to enter his protest 
against this revolutionary, gagging, and 
degrading Resolution, for which not the 
slightest ground had been made out. The 
Prime Minister, in moving it, had not 
even hinted at direet obstruction, but the 
hou. Member for Bedford (Mr. S. Whit- 
bread) had suggested that there had been 
indirect delay. He ventured to say that 
if there had been any delay at all that 
had been on the part of Ministers 
themselves, who had not endeavoured to 
economise time. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What ? 


Mr. HENEAGE said, the dk lay had 
been ecaused by M inisters themselves. 
This was the first Bill that had ever 


gone through the Committee stage in 
which no single Member who had moved 
an Amendment had even made 
speech upon it. In Committee it 
usual for the Business to be conducted in 
a conversational and Members 
often spoke two or three times on the 
same Amendment, but that 
eurred in this instance. Th 
ment themselves by their action had not 
endeavoured to economise time by accept- 
ing necessary Amendments, His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James) on the 2nd clause moved an 
Amendment in regard to the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, and the 
Government accepted it in principle, but 
only after a long Debate. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 1 
perfectly ready to aceept that Amend- 
ment at 8 o'clock, but 1 could not get an 
answer from my right hon, Friend, 
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the right hon, Gentleman accepted it in 
principle at 7 o'clock, and the only ques- 
tiou was where the Amendment should be 
introduced. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) 
“ume to the rescue of the Government, 
and suggested that it should be inserted 
in the 2nd clause on the understanding 
that on the Report stage it should be 
transferred to the Ist clause, and the 
result was that that was only agreed to 
after a discussion lasting from 8 o'clock 
until midnight. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
whole view of the Government was 
stated long before 8 o'clock. The delay 
was entirely owing to the Opposition. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the difficulty 
of the Government had been that while 
they accepted the priveiple of Amend- 
ments they could not make up their minds 
as to words 

Mr. W. E, GLADSTONE: Nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the fact re- 
mained that a suggestion made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin was accepted at midnight when 
it might have been accepted four hours 
earlier. Then there was a second 
Amendment as to the suspension of 
habeas corpus, on which at least two 
hours was wasted by the delay of the 
Government in making up their minds ; 
and a further instance was to be found in 
the action of Ministers in reference to 
bills of exchange, on which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—that © great 
financial authority—gave the House ad- 
vice whieh the Law Officers of the 
Crown later on controverted. He 
therefore submitted that the Go- 
vernment had no right to complain 
of what they called indirect delay. The 
hon. Member for Bedford had stated 
that if one person was responsible more 
than any other for the retention of the 
Irish Members at Westminster it was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. Could anything 
Why, it was not 
until after he had both spoken and voted 
for their total exclusion that the Prime 
Minister came down to the House and 
declared that he intended to retain them 
for all purposes. The Government would 


be more absurd ? 


have to necepl the entire responsibility 
for Clause 9, This was the second 
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Mr. HENEAGE said, that no doubt) time they had come forward with a 


proposal to stifle the voice of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people. Freedom of 
Debate had been one of the most 
cherished rights of Parliament sinee the 
time of Henry VIII, It was a very 
curious coincidence that the gag should 
have been moved aut exactly the same 
point in the Bill both in Committee and 
on Report—namely, previous to the 5th 
clause. But that was easily explainable, 
The Government did not object to discus- 
sion on the first four clauses, because 
they knew that the clauses which would 
not be discussed would render those that 
were absolutely nugatory. No such Bill 
had ever been submitted to Parliament 
during the present century. It was a 
most comprehensive Bill—an Omnibus 
Bill. It reminded one of a ton of com- 
pressed hay, and it might be said to con- 
turin at least seven compartments of 
clauses, cach of which was compre- 
hensive enough to be made a separate 
Bill. There was the first compartment 
of four clauses, which were rendered abso- 
lutely nugatory by the 5th clause. The 
second compartment—the 5th elause—was 
sufficient for a Biil in itself, for it dealt 
with the power of the Executive. The 
third compartment—the 6th, 7th, and Sth 
clauses—constituted «x Reform and Redis- 
tribution Bill: then there was the 9th 
clause, which the English people never 
would submit to; next, there were the 
Financial Clauses, which had never been 
discussed by the House; then there 
were the Land Clauses, sufficient for a 
Bill in themselves ; and, lastly, there were 
the Schedules, not one of which had been 
discussed in any shape or form, It was 
said the other night that the handwriting 
was on the wall. Since the Bill was 
introduced the Leader of the House had 
had three opportunities of appealing to 
the people. The electors of Grimsby, of 
Linlithgow, and of Hereford had given a 
decided suswer which entitled the House 
to discuss the Bill in every shape, and 
the Government had no right to silence 
the Opposition by means of the gag. 
Was it to be supposed that any Second 
Chamber in the world, much less an 
ancient Second Chamber like the House 
of Lords, would for one moment enter- 
tain the idea of passing a Bill of which 
only about one-tenth part had been dis- 
cussed in that House ’ They could not 
prevail against a majority in that House, 
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but they could protest against that House 
being degraded, and they could declare 
what had been the policy of the Govern- 
meut—namely, a policy of concealment 
anl gag. He believed the country 
would respond to that appeal, and that 
the Government would find that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
far wrong when he said that the 
Government which stewed in Parnellite 
juice would stink in the nostrils of the 
country. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, 
that the only Irish Member who had 
intervened in the Debate was singularly 
unfortunate in bis quotations from a 
speech by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham—words 
which the right hon. Gentleman never 
ased; and he had admitted that he was 
unable to say when and where the 
speech was delivered, or in what paper 
it had been published. The most im- 
portant speech delivered in support of 
the proposal of the Prime Minister had 
been that of the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. S. Whitbread), who had 
contended that the will of the majority 
should be allowed to prevail. But the 
point to be borne in mind was that the 
Home Rule Bill was not desired by the 
majority of the people of Great Britain ; 
it had simply been breught in because 
the majority of the Irish people desired 
it. The hon. Gentleman suggested that 
many of the Amendments which had 
been proposed were irrelevant. But he 
ventured to submit that every Amend- 
ment brought forward had been abso- 
lutely necessary, and it was to be 
remembered that none of the salient 
points of the Bill were before the 
constitucnecies at the lust Election. 
What were the salient points of the 
Home Rule Question ? The first was 
the composition of the Imperial Par- 
liament, the second the composition of 
the Irish Parliament, the third the 
power of Trish Members in both Houses 
of Parliament, and the fourth the 
question of finance, Yet not one of 
these points was clearly before the con- 
stituencies at the time of the last General 
Election: and he believed that if the 
electors lad been told that it was in- 
tended to keep 8O Trish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament for all purposes, and 
if they had known that the Government 
in the course of the Debate would change 
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their minds on the financial question two 
or three times, very few Members pledged 
to such an absurd Home Rule would 
have been returned to Parliament, 
But it was suitable that the Closure 
should be proposed at the present time, 
because it was just what had been done 
in Committee. It would prevent these 
difficult questions from being discussed at 
all. The gravest and most important 
questions were those of finance and the 
land. They were questions, they were told, 
which would be settled by this Imperial 
Certainly, they understood 
that the Land Question would be settled 
before the landlords were handed over to 
an Irish Legislature. But this Resolu- 
tion would prevent the discussion of 
those questions. They were asked by 
the Prime Minister whether this House 
had ever given so much time to a Bill. 
The answer to that was—Hlad_ the 
House ever before had under considera- 
tion such a Bill as this? The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr, Labou- 
chere), Whose position and influence as 
a Radical they all knew, had declared 
that there were 20 Bills contained in it. 
That being so, where did the analogy come 
in’ There had becn no discussion on 
the Schedules. The hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) spoke of 15 
Unionists being returned to the Upper 
Chamber in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON: Twenty. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, he was glad to 
have that admission. The Unionists 
wonld be in a minority still, for they 
would have only 20 out of 48, Then they 
were referred to the Rules made for 
Closure in ISS7. The faets at that time 
were totally ditterent. The Act then 
before the House was a small and simple 
one dealing with a point that was very 
briefly dealt with in this bill—that of 
habeas corpus, The Craovernment of 
that day had a majority of 98, This 
Government had a majority only of 
38. The Resolution of the former 
Leader of the House, the late 
Mr. W. Hl. Smith, was passed by a 
majority of 152, or 22 per cent, of the 
whole House. The former Resolution of 
the present Government was passed by 
Phey knew that Mr. 
Smith's majority was composed of British 


32. or oO per cent, 


votes, and that the present majority— 
the majority on the last Resolution of 
this character—was not, for there was on 
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that vote a majority of 19 British votes 
against the Government. So that if the 
question were dealt with as Mr. Smith 
dealt with it, there would be a majority 
against the Government. Therefore 
the case was totally different. If, again, 
they took the stages of the Bill closured 
by Mr. Smith—his majority on the votes 
on First and Second Readings, on the 
four most important clauses, and on the 
Report stage and Third Reading—his 
highest majority was 162, and his average 
was 117 over the entire majorities on 
that occasion, whereas the Prime Minis- 
ter’s majority on all the important 
questions on this Bill stood at about 40. 
He therefore applied the Closure by a 
majority of 40, and that majority in- 
cluded the Irish Members. The Home 
Rule Bill as printed had 1,495 lines, 1,164 
of which had not been dealt with. They 
had only dealt with 331 lines; and of 
those 331, 155 had been substituted for 
those originally introduced. The 
vernment had admitted that those 155 as 
they stood when introduced were pure 
nonsense, and that they required to have 
others substituted in order to make sense 
at all. If they (the Opposition) had 
succeeded in showing that 153 lines of 
the Bill required alteration—that they 
were utter folly, and that others should 
be substituted—they only required time 
to put their ease before the House and the 
country to make it stronger than it now 


Go- 


was. It was remarkable to notice the 


opinions that were held by some 
of the Prime Minister's supporters 
on this point. The hon. Member for 


Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had said 
in the columns of Truth that the Closure 
in this instance was one of those measures 
which might be enthusiastically cheered 
by certain persons, but that it was a 
measure that more moderate people 
would rather not see used at all; and 
The Irish Independent newspaper—the 
Independent Party having nine Members 
in the House,a Party which would be 29 
if they had proportional representation in 
Ireland—took even a worse view of the 
matter, for in its issue of 14th July it 
said that a serious consideration arose, 
that yet another substantial portion of 
the Bill had been passed without Debate, 
and, possibly, without amendment. The 
Indepe ndent went on to say— 

* That may be pleasing to the Tories, but it 
is not satisfactory to the Lrish people.” 


Mr. Rentoul 
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Therefore, they saw that one section of 
the Irish people—men of great intelli- 
gence and independence—did not regard 
this as a satisfactory way of dealing with 
the Bill, and thought it was highly 
dangerous that this Bill should become 
law without discussion or amendment, 
They had had it from ev ery part of the 
House—they had had it from prominent 
Leaders of the House and from the Irish 
Party—that the very strongest protest 
should be entered against the action that 
had been taken by the Government, 
This was not an ordinary Bill; it was 
not a Crimes Bill. It was one affecting 
the whole liberties of the people of Ire- 
land—one dealing with a great change in 
the Constitution of the country upon 
which the Empire had been built up, and 
one that ought to be discussed stage by 
stage, If necessary another Session 
should be devoted to making the Biil at 
least one that would hold water—that 
would be reasouable—instead of having 
the measure hustled through in this 
manner by the Prime Minister and those 
who supported him, It was upon these 
grounds that the Amendment had been 
brought forward, and upon those grounds 
it would receive the support of everyone 
on that (the Opposition ) side of the House, 

*Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 
that since he spoke on the First Reading of 
the Bill he had not ventured to address the 
House on the question of the government 
of Ireland ; but during that period he had 
had the opportunity of very carefully 
watching and listening to the Debates 
that had taken place, and the result of 
that upon 
his conscience he belie ed on that side of 
the House there could not be said to have 
been the least obstruction. The Debate 
upon each clause of the Government of 
Ireland Bill had brought forward new 
points which the Government themselves 
had acknowledged by the numerous 
Amendments that had been accepted by 
the Prime Minister and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. Nobody placed, as he 
had been, in the position of a careful 
observer during the discussions upon the 
Bill could have come to any other eon- 
clusion than that the discussions had 
been fair and most reasonable, and were 
directed to the elucidation of questions 
of the most enormous importance. Those 
around him who had taken part in the 
discussions had distinguished themselves 
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alike by their knowledge and eloquence, 
and when an Amendment was before the 
House on which they felt they could not 
advance the knowledge of the House 
they had maintained a very remarkable 
silence. There were men of light and 
learning around him who if they had 
been inclined to lengthen debate by re- 
iteration could have done so, and ren- 
dered their utterances attractive ; but, 
on the contrary, they had done nothing 
of the kind. There had been no 
obstruction from those Benches, nor 
could any such eharge be laid to the 
Party to which he had the honour to 
belong. For himself, he had remained 
silent upon questions he was cognisant 
of, because he had heard them diseussed 
far more ably and eloquently from the 
Front Bench than it was in his power 


to do; but though he _ had not 
taken part in the discussions he had 


felt it his duty to give his very best 
attention to the placing on the Paper of 
Amendments that had well con- 
sidered. Of these Amendments he could 
only say that they had been by Her 
Majesty's present Government either 
ruthlessly closured or whisked away into 
the tail-end of a Bill, and, so 
far as he knew, destined to undergo a 
similar process. What was to be their 
Members of Parliament 
The time was 


been 


new 


position as 
during the next week 7 


coming when they were not to be 
allowed to speak; and, so far as 
he understood the present Resolution, 


they were not to be allowed to vote, and 
were not to be allowed to draw attention 
to any great questions of public interest 


before the House. 


that might come 
Should any question connected with 
foreign policy arise during this next 


week, by this Resolution, as he under- 
stood it, hon. Members would be pre- 
cluded from drawing attention to the 
subject by moving the Adjournment of 
the House; therefore, he said, they 
rested under an undue disability in this 
matter. He wished to tell the House 
what he believed to be the position of 
those Members on the Unionist side with 
whom it was his honour to act. He 
believed they desired in a Constitu- 
tional manner to defeat the measure ; 


but, at the same time, they desired, if 
possible, to improve it, because he would 
be a bold man who, in the present con- 
dition of Parties, would say 


it was 
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the House. 


the Bill 
become law; 


might in 


not possible that 
and, 


some form yet 
that being so, he claimed for those 
who sat around him that they had 
done their best, by the Amendments 
which they had placed on the Paper, to 
improve it—that was, to render it work- 
able should it, unfortunately, be placed 
on the Statute Book. To restrict dis- 
cussion in that House the most 
dangerous policy that could be brought 
forward, because there was no substitute 
for the Debates in Parliament. Neither 
platform speeches nor any kind of meeting 


Was 


could act as a substitute for occasions 
upon which a man addressing the 


House could ask questions of Ministers 
and be then and there answered ; and, in 
his opinion, it would be a fatal blow to 
the security of the United Kingdom 
when the gag was placed upon such 
Debates. The hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. S. Whitbread), whom -he was sorry 
not to see in his place, made a statement 
which he (Mr. Thornton) did not agree 
with, “that there was a decided mandate 
at the last Election for Ilome Rule.” He 
could quite understand that the hon, Mem- 
ber for Bedford fought out the question of 
Home Rule in his own constituency, to 
which he was closely tethered during 
the late severe contest, and clearly did 
not learn what was the ease in other 
constituencies, He himself could not lay 
claim to any particular knowledge oa 
the subject in other parts of the 
country ; but in South-West London he 
unhesitatingly declared there was no 
mandate there for Home Rule at the last 
Election, [Cries of * Oh, oh !*"] Hon, 
Gentlemen said, “Oh, oh!” but he 
would give his reasons for making the 
statement. In his constituency, and those 
immediately surrounding his, the Conser- 
vative and Unionist candidates brought 
the question of Home Rule before the 
constituencies ; but their opponents did 
nothing of the kind, and he maintained 
that to bring the question properly before 
the constituencies it must be done by 
both Parties. For 18 months their 
opponents never mentioned Home 
Rule, which stalked ghost-like amidst 


the feast of measures mentioned in the 
Neweastle Programme. He had told 


the hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. J. 
Burns) that he had neither mandate to 
support Home Rule or the gag in that 
portion of Battersea he represented, and 
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had warned him of an _ intention to 
state this in the House of Commons. 
It had been said during the Debate that 
the present Bill had been fully discussed. 
He denied that it had been discussed 
anything like fully. In this Bill, undis- 
cussed at this moment, was the principle 
of One Man One Vote, which had been 
smuggled in at the end of the 6th clause. 
There was the new settlement of the Irish 
Constitution, and there was the question 
of a settlement of a crisis when the two 
Houses differed; and the details as to 
finance, which were not yet understood 
by the English people. That being so, 
it was clear the Bill had not been fully 
discussed. Then there was that most 
important question as to the Exchequer 
Judges, who were to have power to 
enable military forces to go into Ireland. 
That, again, was a question which had 
not been fully discussed. An unfortu- 
nate feeling had been engendered by the 
proceedings of the Government in 
shortening their Debates. If there was 
one matter more important than another, 
it was that whatever their political feel- 
ings might be they should keep up 
friendly relations between various parts 
of the House. That unfortunate scene 
which occurred in the House the other 
day—which everyone must regret who 
bonoured the past history and traditions 
of the English Parliament—might be 
said to have taken its origin from the 
effects of these measures for gagging 
Parliament. If that spirit of compromise 
which had hitherto dominated the Eng- 
lish Parliament were to be absent, they 
should not be successful in their 
deliberations in the future as they had 
been in the past. In his opinion, they 
had to go back to the sixth year of the 
Stuarts to find a counterpart to the 
present situation, At that time freedom 
of speech was denied by the Forms of 
the House, and the Speaker had to state 
that he could not allow the question of 
tonnage and poundage and consequent 


sO 


arbitary taxation to be diseussed in that 
House. Speaking of the First Remon- 
strance of 1629, when free speech was 
suppressed, Greene, the historian, said— 

“ The breach of their privilege of free speech 
produced a scene in the Commons such as St, 
Stephen's hal never witnessed before. Eliot 
(the proposer) sat abruptly down amidst the 
solemn silence of the House. Then appeared 
such a spectacle of passions as the like had 
seldom been seen in such an Assembly.” 


Mr. Thornton 
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the House. 


Commenting on this, Lord Macaulay 
said— 

“Tt was not yet understood, even by the most 
enlightened men, that the liberty of discussion 
is the greatest safeguard of all other liberties.” 
Had the Secretary for Scotland been 
present he would have appreciated the 
words of his illustrious relative. Those 
liberties to which Macaulay referred 
were defended in the next few years by 
the historic names of Eliot, Pym, and 
Hampden. It washis honest belief, from 
what he had seen in that House, that if 
the Government did not desist from the 
course they were pursuing, ‘he principles 
for which Pym struggled and Hampden 
died would be seriously imperilled, 
It was a relief to him to know 
that around him sat honest and devoted 
lovers of their country who were 
striving against this autocratic rule. 
They would not allow one man to domi- 
nate and act the autocrat over this 
country. He could not forget that 
the Remonstrance of 1629 was followed 
by the Petition of Rights, and in the 
same way he believed that this attempt 
to closure the House of Commons would 
be followed by an uprising of the 
English people which would drive from 
power one of the most dangerous Ad- 
ministrations that had ever ruled over 
these islands, 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Paneras, 
N.) said, the Prime Minister had told 
them that he proposed these Resolutions 
from the iron chain of consequence. That 
was to say, having carried his Closure 
Resolution with reference to the Com- 
mittee stage, he followed that up with a 
Closure Resolution with reference to the 
Report stage, and probably there would 
be a similar Closure Resolution in refer- 
ence to the Third Reading. By-and-bye 
they might have Closure Resolutions 
with reference to Supply, and the 
great principle which that House had 
asserted continuously through centuries, 
of having grievances redressed before 
money was voted, would be seriously im- 
paired. He agreed with the right hon, 
Gentleman it was the iron chain of con- 
sequence—a chain of consequence most 
lamentably and deeply to be deplored, 
and it must be subject of great regret to 
all who valued the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reputation us a great statesman that 
he had found it necessary in con- 
nection with this measure to restrict the 
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freedom of Debate in that House. 
Was there, he asked, any necessity for 
this arbitrary course in dealing with this 
measure ? ‘The Member for Donegal had 
made the candid admission that the Home 
Rule measure was only one of the mea- 
sures Which this Government was charged 
with and had a mandate upon, and that 
other measures would occupy the atten- 
tion of this Parliament. Now, if there 
was any mandate, it was a mandate to give 
some measure of enlarged local govern- 
ment only to Ireland and to carry certain 
other measures of importance to the people 
of Scotland, Wales, and England. There 
was no mandate to put a measure of 
this character, far too large—unneces- 
sarily large—in its scope, full of con- 
tentious provisions, containing within it 
perhaps 20 Bills—to put such a measure 
to the front and force it through at all 
hazards and under all cireumstances in 
this Session of Parliament. There was 
no mandate to force it through in the 
way in which it was being forced 
through. The people of this country 
supposed that the Prime Minister 
would have acquired wisdom from the 
result of the Election of 1886, and 
from such discussions as there had 
been in the country with reference to this 
question, and would have brought in a 
measure acceptable to the House, in- 
stead of bringing in a measure of this 
extreme character, containing provisions 
of such a scope that he could not hope to 
pass it without cxhaustive Debate, not 
merely in the House, but in the country, 
and after another General Election. 
The Speaker had advised that the matters 
which had been considered in Committee 
should not be discussed very fully on this 
Report stage, aud that preference might 
be given to subjects that had not been 
considered in Committee. He asked the 
House whether that advice had not been 
cheerfully observed ? In the diseussions 
that had taken place—except on two or 
three occasions when the subject had not 
been adequately discussed, or when some 
new light had been thrown upon it, and 
When some concession from the Govern- 
ment might be expected and hoped for— 
subjects which had been discussed in 
Committee were not revived and re- 
Yet now they were to be 
closured, and subjects that had not 
been discussed at all were to be 
taken in the order in which they stood 


discussed. 
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upon the Paper, and without Debate 
disposed of, the result of which 
would be that matters of the very great- 
est consequence would be guillotined 
next Friday, and they would not have 
had avy opportunity whatever of con- 
sidering them. Take, for instance, the 
question of the police in Ireland. That 
question was only discussed in cer- 
tain of its bearings. The necessity 
of putting an end to the police in an 
arbitrary way within six years had not 
been considered and discussed. The 
question whether some scheme might not 
be adopted by which the police should 
be allowed to gradually die out, or be 
adapted and worked into a system of 
local government in Ireland, had not 
been considered, and the result would 
be they would either have to do a 
great injustice to a very large number 
of men by disbanding them on the terms 
of the insufficient superannuation provided 
by this Bill, or else they would have to 
enlarge the scope of it and create a pen- 
sion list, which would be an enormous 
infliction on the British and Irish 
Exchequers. That question had not 
been at all considered or discussed, 
Then, again, the question of the 
land had only been incidentally, and 
he might say accidentally, discussed, 
The great Land Question, which after all 
was, perbaps, the most important of the 
subjects which constituted the Trish 
difficulty, had not been considered in its 
largest bearing. It had only been acciden- 
tally and incidentally considered, through 
the chance of a proposed new clause or 
Amendment. The constitution of the 
Irish Legislature, its powers, and the 
way in which differences between the 
two branches should be settled—all 
these were questions which had not been 
diseussed at all, or else only within a 
very limited degree upon some Amend- 
ment, The large question of the 
Judiciary had not been discussed at all, 
He understood the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bryce) to say that it was 
intended to give a right of direct ap- 
peal to some Judicial Tribunal against 
any arbitrary or oppressive action of 
the Irish Executive or against invalid 
acts of the Irish Legislature. He 
also understood that some Amendment 
might possibly be made to the Bill, to 
give effeet to that, but there had 
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matter. He (Mr. Bolton) took advantage 
of a casual perfunctory sort of diseus- 
sion that took place to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether an individual Irish 
citizen would have the same right to 
assert any grievances that an individual 
in the United States had, and asimilarright 
of appeal to a Judicial Tribunal, and he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment that this should beso, But ifthey 
looked at the Bill they found nothing of 
the kind. There was a sort of Judiciary 
independent of Irish control. That was 
to say, two of the Irish Judges were 
set apart to do certain judicial business 
reluting to matters excepted from the 
control of the Irish Legislature. That, 
however, was not the creation of such a 
Judiciary as was necessary. What was 
wanted was an authoritative Judicial 
Body in Ireland capable of dealing with 
Constitutional questions, and they bad 
had no opportunity of pointing out 
that these two Exchequer Judges would 
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be utterly iusufficient to deal with 
the-e Constitutional questions. He 
put down a new clause proposing to 
create two Imperial Judges, The 
Speaker pointed out that that might 
properly come in as an Amendment, 
aud in deference to that opinion he 
transformed his new clause into an 
Amendment. The result now would be 
that there would be no opportunity 


whatever of discussing that proposition. 
It might be that his proposition was one 
which would not commend itself to the 
judgment of the House. Granted, for 
the sake of argument, that such was the 
ease, at all events he had the right, as a 
Member of Parliament, to propose an 
Amendment of that kind. If they de- 
prived individual Members of the oppor- 
tunity of attempting amendment in this 
Bill, they deprived them of one of 
the most important of the rights they 
possessed as Members of  Parlia- 
ment, and very seriously impaired 
their usefulness in that Assembly. It 


could not be said that he personally 
had trespassed at length or — with 
frequency on the House on this 
Bill, or, in facet, on any other ques- 


tion. He had made it a rule to speak 
only when he had something to say, and 
then to say it in as few words as possible. 
The creation of an Imperial Judiciary 
would be admitted to bea proposal of far- 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 
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reaching consequence. It was no good 
whatever to make declarations as to 
people’s rights unless they gave them the 
machinery by which those rights could be 
enforced, and this Bill contained machinery 
so inefficient to protect individual rights 
in Ireland that it would only be neces- 
sary for them to have the opportunity of 


pointing out the inefficiency of the 
proposed machinery to clearly show 
the necessity for alteration. These 


were large and important matters which 
they had not had, and would not now 
have, the opportunity of discussing, 
They would not even have the oppor- 
tunity of asking the House, without dis- 
cussion, to express an opinion on their 
Amendments, because only Government 


Amendments were to be put to 
the vote. It was said that the 
Resolutions proposed by gentlemen 


opposite, who constituted the Govern- 
ment in 1887, were the precedent for this 
Resolution, but he would point out that 
the Government of 1887 did give the 
House an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on all the various Amendments on 
the Paper. He asked why did the Go- 
vernment not select the more important of 
the Amendments and give the House an 
opportunity of considering them? They 
adopted a course which had the prae- 
tical effect of shutting out a large num- 
ber of subjects which were not discussed 
at all, and of preventing the discussion of 
subjects on which it was absolutely neces- 
sary discussion should take — place. 
[Laughter.] The right hon. Gentleman 
on the Front Bench might laugh at the 
criticism he was making, but to laugh 
and make a matter of joke of a most 
important proposition of this kind, 
muzzling the House of Commons and 
preventing discussion, was not a course 


which was calculated to recommend 
the Government to the intelligent 


people of this country. If these Reso- 
lutions were necessary the Government 
should pass them under a sense of re- 
sponsibility and with regret, and not 
with recklessness, levity, and in- 
difference. He did not admit that 
beeause a Conservative Government in 
I887 passed a Gagging Resolution— 
which the Members of the present Go- 
vernment protested against vehemently, 
and which the Irish Members protested 
against with even greater vehemence— 
because that Government did wrong in 
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1887, that was justification for this 
Government doing wrong also. He 
should have supposed this Liberal Go- 
vernment would have been delighted 
to have an opportunity of giving effect 
tothe views which they expressed in 1887, 
and to show that they were not going to 
follow vicious precedents and to gag the 
House of Commons in dealing with this 
far greater and far more important 
subject. The Bill of 1887 was an 
important Bill. He did not underrate the 
importance of that measure ; but, after all, 
hon. Members opposite must admit that 
there was really but one provision in 
that Bill, and that it was one Bill, whereas 
this was a number of Bills. He would 
quote what a faithful supporter of the 
Government—the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere)—said of 
this Home Rule Bill and of the former 
Closuring Resolution. In the recent 
address to his constituents, that hon. 
Gentleman, who aspired to be a right 
hon. Gentleman, and who probably might 
right hon. Gentleman in some 
Radical Government of the future, said— 


be a 


“The Bill alters the organic relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Most of its clauses 
are highly contentious in their character ; many, 
indeed, under ordinary circumstances, would 
constitute a Bill of themselves, and to have 
prtssedl these without any opportunity of debate 
was a doubtful innovation in Parliamentary 
procedure, and one for which I voted with con- 
siderable hesitation,” 

He did not see why the hon. Member to 
whom he alluded did not go into the 
Lobby with other independent Membets 
to protest against the action of the Go- 
vernment. As far as he (Mr. Bolton) 
could see, this action of the Government 
was unjustifiable. If there was 
difficulty in getting the Bill through, 
it was difficulty caused by — the 
Government themselves. If they had 
intended to make this Bill the one great 
measure of the Session, why did they 
oceupy weeks at the beginning of the 
Session in making a pretence of 
dealing with other large matters ? 
Why did they not call Parliament to- 
gether early, and make up their minds 


to pass one Bill before d-aling with 
another? This Bill was not, in its 
present changed condition, the Bill 
they brought into the House. In 


five or six principal features it differed 
from the Bill as introdueed. Many of 
them thought when the Government 
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brought in their Bill they intended to 
stand by it in all its main provisions. If 
they had done so, much delay and dis- 
cussion would have been avoided, and 
they would not now probably be dis- 
cussing Gagging Resolutions. But what 
necessity was there? Uad the country 
made up its mind as to the Bill now 
before the House? Did not every com- 
munication show that there was no dis- 
position to take this Bill ? Could anyone 
say that there was any strong feeling in 
favour of the Bill? Were not many 
friends of the Government very cool with 
regard to it? Were there not sections 
of the Liberal Party dissatisfied with it ? 
Did they suppose for a moment that the 
Welsh Members cared for it except to 
get the Irish vote on Welsh 
tions ? Was not the Temperance Party 
influenced by a similar object 7? Did the 
agricultural labourers care anything about 
it? And was the Labour Party content to 
postpone all labour questions to this 
Bill? In faet, the whole difficulty 
the Government had brought upon them- 
selves, and now they were creating a 
further difficulty by gagging the House 
of Commons. This was a_ proceeding 
which was unfair and discreditable to the 
Government, and it was deplorable 
that the Leader of the House—the fore- 


ques- 


most Parliamentarian of these times— 
should, through Party expediency, 


attempt to the minority, almost 
equal to his own majority, with regard 
to a Bill which was unsatisfactory to the 
House and to the country at large. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lyon 
Regis) said, they had a high Constitu- 
tional question before the House ; but it 
was difficult not to feel the extreme un- 
reality of the Debate that had been con 
ducted upon it. Unreal it was, because no 
argument, however strong or irresistible, 
was likely to make any impression on 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Nothing con- 
cerning the dignity of the House would 
have the slightest effect upon them, 
because they were pledged to follow the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues. The 
Debate was unreal, because the matter was 
decided beforehand. So that anything 
they might say would not prevent hon, 
Gentlemen opposite from voting for the 
proposal of the Government now before 
the House. He ecould wish that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would give a little 
time to the Prime Minister and his 


raw 
sae 
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colleagues. They had changed before, and 
they would change again. Their Bill had 
changed many times. Indeed, it reminded 
him of the Woman of Samaria. The 
Prime Minister had had many Bills, and 
this was not his Bill. In fact, it was 
partly the Opposition’s Bill, One-half 
of the part of the Bill they had discussed 
was composed of their Amendments. 
There was scarcely a line that had not 
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been found capable of amendment. 
There was not a discussed clause 
that had not received amendment, 


and that with the full assent of the Go- 
vernment, who, having a majority, could 
have rejected any Amendment they chose, 
but who preferred to accept the Amend- 
ments. Having done that, he said the 
Amendments they had accepted must 
have been accepted because they were 
fairly moved in order to complete the 
Bill. They were now called upon, abso- 
lutely and entirely, to shut out every other 
Amendment, of whatever kind it might 


be, except those proposed by the Govern- | 


ment. ‘They were told this was to give 
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effect to the will of the majority, but there | 
were Amendments put down by Mem- | 


bers of the majority ; but even the most 
prominent Members of the majority were 
now to beshut out, not merely from moving 
Amendmeuts, but from voting upon them, 
or having them considered at all. In 
one of the most eloquent speeches of the 


Prime Minister, he told them that all the | 


Membc s af Ile 


the Ilouse were equal. 


believed that to be one of the principles | 


| 


which the right hon. Gentleman used to | 


believe, but which he had now renounced. 
But, if that were so, what of 
these Ameudments ? How could they 
leave it open to exclude all Amendmeuts 
whatever proposed by Members of the 
House, except those emanating from the 
Prime Minister himself ? Were all wis- 
dom and knowledge concentrated in him ? 
Why should they debate any question 
atall? Why go through this idle form ? 
Why not bring forward a Resolution 
declaring that all the proposals of 
the Prime Minister should ipso facto 
have the foree of law ? That was 
almost what this proposal amounted 
to, and what he suggested would be as 
reasonable as this proposal. What was 
it meant todo? It was said that this 
proposal was brought forward to give 
effect to the voice of the majority—the 
majority for the moment; but in that 


became 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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majority there were 36 paid Members of 
the Government, who took £80,000 a 
year in salaries—who were paid to vote 
—and it seemed to him that there was a 
great difference between the majority 
and the minority, and that they were not, 
as the Prime Minister said, equal. The 
proposal of the Prime Minister was the 
crowning insult to the House. On the 
30th Mareh the right hon. Gentleman 


took every Parliamentary day, and 
robbed them of their time. On the 
29th of June he put his precious 


Bill into water-tight compartments, and 
robbed them of their speech, and now he 
wished to rob them of their votes, 
Though the fate of this Resolution was 
certain that evening, it was not the end 
of the question, If the House agreed to 
this Resolution there was an end for 
ever of the House of Commons. He did 
not know how it was to exist. Let them 
go to their constituents, and not keep up 
this idle mockery. The vital portion of 
the House of Commons was liberty of 
It was that principle—for all 
purposes of Imperial and National im- 


speech. 


portance—which had created, not only 
the House, but even the Prime Minister 
himself, and without it the Ilouse of 
Commons practically truly ceased to 
exist. Yet that was the liberty of which 
they were to be deprived. Twice before 
this liberty had been attacked. Three 
hundred years ago a Tudor Sovereign, 
Queen Elizabeth, ou a former Speaker 
claiming liberty of speech, replied that it 
was granted, but that it was— 

“Not a liberty for everyone to speak what 
he listeth and what entereth in his brain to 
utter ; that privilege extended no further than 
the liberty of Aye or No,” 

The liberty was not to be extended even 80 
far as that by the Prime Minister, Another 
attempt made later against the 
liberty of Parliament, when an armed 
hody of men entered the House of Com- 
mons, removed the Mace, and purged the 
Hlouse. It seemed to him (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) that the proceedings to-night 
united the violenee of both without the 
courage of either of those courses. A new 
Tudor and a new Pride had arisen on the 
Treasury Bench ; but the method adopted 
was that of the midnight footpad, of the 
Gladstone garotte, which not merely 
silenced but strangled at the same time. 
The Prime Minister owed everything to 
the liberty of speech in the House of 
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Commons, amid whose traditions the 
right hon. Gentleman had been nourished 
and reared—traditions whieh he had 
maintained until he adopted Home Rule ; 
but, strange to say, it was he of all 
others who now turned to thrust the 
dagger into the breast of his own mother. 
They would pass through the Caudine 
forks, but the reputation of the right 
hon. Gentleman would pass with them. 
The country would judge him. The 
historian would say that here was a 
Minister who had been reared amid the 
traditions of that House who was now 
about to destroy them, and to destroy 
along with them the liberty which the 
country held most dear, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the only reason 
they had for discussing this proposal was 
to inform the country of what was taking 
place. When they remembered the tra- 
ditions of that Parliament, by the fact that 
the British people enjoyed liberty of 
speech in Parliament for so long—and 
that no man had gained more of thatthan 
the Prime Minister himself—they were 
apt to look upon the privilege as one that 
could not be taken from them, and they 
could not be surprised that the Prime 
Minister, of all men, should endeavour so 
to degrade that House. He could faney 
that Members opposite on the Irish 
Benches were enjoying their retaliation 
for the Prime Minister’s conduct in SSI 
and 1882, by compelling him to be the 
instrument to degrade this Parliament. 


But the people must not forget the price | 


which had been paid for the privilege, 
nor the long struggle which had been 
waged to obtain this liberty ; and it 
would be their duty to rouse up the people, 
not by frivolous talk, but to enlighten 
them on the dangers that were around 
them. Once roused, they would make 
short work of those who touched their 
liberties. If this Resolution were approved 
by the people, the great privilege of the 
redress of grievances would soon become 
a thing of the past. He ventured to say 
that no tyranny equal to the present 
attempt of the Prime Minister had been 
practised on the English people since the 
time of Charles I., and no Minister had 
endeavoured to betray the rights of the 
people in this way since the days of 
Strafford. Strafford was punished in the 
manner peculiar to his day, and the 
Prime Minister would undoubtedly re- 
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ceive the reward peculiar to these 
modern days—dismissal from the service 
of the people at the first opportunity that 
ottered. The Prime Minister in 1886 
thought that the Liberal Party was 
made for him, and not he for the Liberal 
Party, and he strangled and destroyed 
it. His idea now was that Parliament 
was his servant, and not he the servant 
of Parliament. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
could not help remembering the danger 
that the right hon. Gentleman described 
in 1885. It was instructive at the pre- 
sent moment. He told them of the 
danger it would be to the Empire and 
to the country if they were obliged to 
act with the Irish majority; but now 
he was bringing an Irish majority there 
to control them. They had no alterna- 
tive but to do this. They knew how 
they had attained to power in 1892, 
They advocated anything for the sake 
of votes. They were willing the Irish 
Members should have everything so that 
the Government got into power, On 
the other side, to the Liberal Members, 
they issued a number of promissory notes, 


which were now becoming due. These 


| were necessary for the purpose of vetting 


votes. They must act in some wavy to get 
out of the desperate position that they 
were now in. They could not put off 
the Irish Members ; but they must get 
this Bill out of the way. Every day and 
hour that the Bill was discussed showed 
its rottenness. The (Government 
like desperate gamblers doubling their 
stakes as the luck went against them, 
and putting off the evil day when 
they would have to 

those whom they — had 
They were told that after the Govern- 
ment had got this Bill out of the way 
they would try to pass other measures, 


were 


account to 
bet raved, 


and then go to the country on false 
issues—the issues of the Louse of 
Lords and the Neweastle Programme. 
Well, the country had been deceived once, 
and he did not think the people of 
Great Britain would allow themselves to 
stumble twice 
They had the Bill before them now, and 
were familiar with its provisions. The 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. S. Whit- 
bread) had referred to the feeling in 
regard to Home Rule in the villages, and 
had asked that the Unionists should tell 
“the whole truth” on the matter. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that it 


over the same stones, 
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would be sufficient for the Unionists to 
tell the country a tenth part of the truth 
about the Bill, and to lay before them the 
9th clause alone. They would, however, 
tell the whole truth, because there was a 
monotony of iniquity in the Bill. The 
whole Bill and the methods by which it 
was sought to pass it were disgraceful, 
and unworthy of any British Govern- 
ment. When the hon. Member for 
Bedford stated that the meaning of 
Home Rule had been made clear to the 
villagers, he (Mr. Collings) would remind 
him that at the meeting in the Memorial 
Hall, at which the representatives of 
the agricultural labourers were present, 
the Prime Minister in his address had 
not said one word about Home Rule, 
but had only spoken about village 
reforms and other matters in which they 
were interested. Was that the way to 
explain to the villagers the meaning of 
Home Rule? It was bad enough to 
deceive one’s peers, who had equal ad- 
vantages with one’s self for knowing the 
truth ; but it was far worse to obtain the 
votes of the humblest class of men by 
methods which concealed the true 
objects to which the votes were to be 
put. The hon, Member for Bedford had 
spoken about the Home Rule Bill and 
its principles being perfectly understood 
at the last General Election. But at 
that Election nobody knew what the 
Bill was, except the Prime Minister and 
perhaps another ou the Front Ministerial 
Bench, and certain Irish Members who had 
met together to barter away the liberties 
of Great Britain. Ilow could that be 
placed before the country which nobody 
knew about ? Even when the Bill was 
introduced the form which it would 
ultimately take was not known, for the 
House was now discussing a new Bill. 
None of the constituencies knew it until 
the election at Hereford the other day, 
and what happened there would also 
take place in other constituencies 
throughout the country when the Bill 
was explained to them, as it would be. 
The whole truth would be told to the 
constitucncies, and he ventured to say 
that it would tell in favour of the 
Unionist cause. There had been some- 
thing said about obstruction. The hon. 
Member for Bedford had said that the 
sill had been discussed for 80 days. 
Well, it should be explained what 80 
days meant. It seemed a long time, but 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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a week’s discussion barely amounted to 
30 hours, or about six hours a day. The 
discussion of an ordinary Bill was one 
thing, but the discussion of a measure to 
upset the relations of the different parts 
of the United Kingdom was quite 
another. Take the 3rd clause alone, 
It would not be disputed that that clause 
alone contained what was equal to a 
dozen Bills. The clause which gave the 
Irish Parliament the right to destroy the 
writ of habeas corpus was dealt with in 
a few hours—he thought about four, 
The Common Law rights of protection to 
the minority were abolished after about 
five hours’ discussion. The whole edu- 
vation of Ireland, upon which hon, 
Members set such store in 1870, was 
practically given into the hands of hon, 
Gentlemen opposite after only a few 
hours’ discussion. The Chief Secretary 
was one of those who opposed the 25th 
clause of the Education Bill, because, as 
he said, it might endanger the un- 
sectarian education in Ireland, and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman had voted with 
cheerfulness for the provisions in the Bill 
whieh handed over education to the Irish 
Parliament. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Committee 
did not divide. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the Debates he would find that there 
were more occasions than one on which 
the principle of non-sectarian education 
was raised, and on which Divisions were 
taken. His right hon. Friend should at 
least be silent in respect for that splendid 
paragraph of his in a book on National 
Education in England, where he said 
that every other nation in Europe was 
striving to curtail the priestly power, and 
it was reserved for England to take a 
different course, and to extend that power. 
The right hon. Gentleman in the same 
book even passionately condemned the 
conduct of the Liberal Government 
for refusing to listen to the aspirations 
for religious freedom of the English 
people, and for handing over education in 
Ireland to the priesthood, Let the right 
hon. Gentleman read the words he then 
uttered, and now endeavour to justify 
them—now that he was betraying the 
interests of the loyal minority in Treland. 
The 9th clause the Prime Minister ad- 
mitted he had had up his sleeve, and for 
days refused to allow himself to be be- 
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trayed into a revelation of it. Betrayed 
into a revelation of it! Not allow the 
British public to know what it was they 
were to support. It was only about six 
hours before the Gagging Resolution 
“ame into operation that it was decided to 
hand over the practical control of the 
Imperial Parliament to the Irish Mem- 
bers. Was six hours’ discussion sufti- 
ecient for such a proposition deliberately 
sprung upon the House and the country? 
He ventured to say that the 9th clause 
would have to be examined, and the 
Prime Minister and every — other 
Minister would have — reason to 
remember that clause. Instead = of 
bringing a vague charge of obstruction, 
why did not hon. Members put their 
fingers on the particular portion of the 
Bill which had been obstructed ? If they 
would go through the Bill clause by 
clause, though one or two might scem of 
small importance, and might seem to have 
had more discussion than they deserved 
—owing to the long speeches of Members 
of the Government and their supporters 
—he would undertake to say that no 
clause and no Amendment had had any- 
thing like the discussion which its im- 
portance warranted, If the Gagging 
Resolution had been imposed before the 
Financial Clauses had come on for dis- 
cussion, all the atrocious blunders of 
that clause would have gone into the 
Bill without correction, The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. IL. Hl. Fowler) had said 
that no Home Rule Bill ought to be 
rushed through the House. Probably 
the right hon, Gentleman had changed 
his mind. 


Mr. H.W. FOWLER : Oh, no. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : Oh, yes ; 
for the right hon. Gentleman could not 
eall the discussion on the clauses he had 
deseribed any thing like obstruction, 

Mr. H. HL. FOWLER: The Bill has 
been SO days under discussion, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : What was 
Was not the 9th 
Hlouse ? 


done in the 8O days. 
clanse rushed through — the 
Were not the Financial Clauses ? 
Mx. IL. 1H. FOWLER : The Financial 
Clauses had nearly a week's discussion 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, they 
had taken about 30 hours to discuss 
taxing the people of Great Britain to 
the tune of £2,000,000 a year. Was not 
the question of education rushed through 
the House. It was all very well 
to take refuge in generalities and 
empty platitudes, but an examination 
of the Amendments 
line by line would show that there 


clauses and 


had been no unnecessary debating. The 
fact was that the Government had not a 
leg to stand on to support their allega- 
tion as to obstruction, If there were any 
ground for the charge of obstruction, the 
Government knew that they could not 
have a better ery with which to go to 
the country. They had the game in 
their hands. The people would not 
permit the obstruction of measures on 
which they had set their hearts; then 
let the Government dissolve and go to 
the country. The opportunity was one 
which they would grasp immediately if 
they believed in their own statements, 
The hon. Member for Bedford ridiculed 
what was called “the British majority.” 
The hon. Member could not understand 
He (Mr. Jesse 


Union was 


what was meant by it. 
Collings) 
brought about by an agreement between 
Great Britain and Ireland. [Cries of 
* No!) They were both parties to it. 
The House had heard a great deal 
about the blackguardism of Pitt in 
this matter; but it was to be hoped 
that they would hear no more on the 
subject after to-night. Of course, it 
was said that the Union was brought 
about by corruption which assumed the 
form of money bribes. But the agree 
ment that was now being attempted to 
be carried into effect had been based on 
the corruption, not of the promise of 
money, but of the promise of measures. 
As he had said, there were two parties to 
the Union—namely, Great Britain and 
Ireland. ‘They heard it on every plat- 
form now-a-days that Home Rule was to 
because Lreland 


supposed the 


be given to Ireland 
wanted it; but there were two parties to 
the partuership. It was not sufficient to 
assert thatthe majority of the Representa- 
tives of Lreland desired to put an end to 
the partnership. The majority of the 
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British people must desire the severance, 
else how could it be brought about. And 
they saw that the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain continually 
voted in favour of the Amendments re- 
sisted by the Government. The British 
Representatives had a right to be heard. 
It was an outrage to attempt to stifle dis- 
cussion on this Bill by those Representa- 
tives. This was a very serious night 
indeed, which would arouse serious 
thoughts in the minds of every politician 
in the country. This country, like all 
other countries, would godown some day 
or another; but it would be exceedingly 
mean if it were allowed to go down at the 
hands of the Irish Members who had 
succeeded in capturing the Prime 
Minister, and in getting him to join them 
in the betrayal. The duty of the 
Unionist Party, at any rate, was clear. 
In the first place, they had to place 
before the country the true meaning of 
this Gagging Resolution, and to dispute 
altogether the reasous advanced by the 
Government. In the next place, it was 
their duty to do their best to free the 
country from the policy which the worst 
possible Government of the country was 
endeavouring to give effect to. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, there was only 
one part of the speech of the right hon. 
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Gentleman who had just sat down with 
which he would venture to disagree, and 
it was the one in which the right hon. 
Gentleman compare] the Prime Minister 


with Strafford. He must protest against 


the comparison as unfair to Strafford. 
They hal had a very interesting 
speech in the earlier part ef the 


evening from the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. 8. Whitbread.) ‘The hon. 
Gentleman always appeared on the scene 
at the moment when the Government, of 
which he was a valued and valuable sup- 
porter, was indire straits. It might be said 
of him that heacted as an old Parliamentary 
“bonnet.” That night he had played his 
accustomed réle with even more than his 
accustomed skill. He dwelt upon two 
points chiefly. He told them that the 
Prime Minister was doing what had been 
done by the Conservative Government in 
1887, and he expressed his inability to 
Mr. Jesse Collings 
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understand what was meant by “the 
British majority.” The hon. Gentleman, 
if he sought again the suttrages of the 
electors of Bedford, would learn perfectly 
well what the British majority meant, 
because he would find that the electors 
of that ancient English borough would 
not return to Parliament a gentleman 


the House. 


who had voted in favour of the Irish 
gag. [Cries of “Order!”}] The in- 


consistency and absurdity of the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman as to the 
“ British majority” were — sufficiently 
exposed by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He would only say 
that for a follower of the present Go- 
vernment to deny the right of the 
Unionists to appeal to the feelings of the 
majority of the people of England and 
Scotland, when the sole basis on which 
the Prime Minister founds his Home Rule 
Bill was that they had in its favour a 
majority of the people of Ireland, was a 
paradox so complete and so utter that 
it hardly required refutation. The other 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
was that the Tories adopted the same 
course in IS87. But no one knew better 
than the hon. Gentleman that there was 
no comparison between the present Bill 
and the Bill of 1887. Every detail of 
the so-called Coercion Bill was tho- 
roughly familiar to the House and the 
country. Every item of it had been dis- 
cussed over and over again in the House. 
The Prime Minister had himself, in 1881 
and 1882, introduced and passed Bills in 
the House which contained every detail of 
the Bill of 1887, and many additional 
and much more drastic details as well. 
(Mr. W. E. GLapstone dissented. } 
The Prime Minister shook his head, but 
they knew that at present no value was 
to be attached to these movements or 
gesticulations of the right hon, Gentle- 
man. [Cries of *Oh,oh!”] He did 
not know what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer meant by saying “Oh.” What 
he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) meant was 
that the Prime Minister constantly in 
the House denied or affirmed things to 
which, if he had devoted the great 
resources of his memory at the moment 


‘more closely, he would have been un- 


willing to deny or to affirm them, [Cries 
of “Oh!”] He would repeat, for the 
Prime Minister’s benefit, that his 
Bill of 1881 and his Bill of 1882 con- 
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tained far more drastic provisions than 
those which were contained in the Bill 
of 1887. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 


was permanent, 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Just notice the miserable resort to which 
He did 
not mention a practical detail of the Bill. 
The Chief Secretary 
one fact, that the Bill of 1887 was not for 
a limited period. The Chief Secretary 
knew perfectly well that any Bill, 
whether for a limited or unlimited period, 
could be repealed by Parliament ; and 
if the Government felt so strongly on 
that particular detail why did not they 
repeal che Bill ? 

Mx. J. MORLEY : 
it. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
Quite so, and here was the Chief Secre- 
He had given 


The Bill of 1887 


the Chief Secretary was driven. 


laid stress upon 


We have dropped 


tary answering himself. 
the right Gentleman credit for Leing, at 


all events, more or less of a superficial 


logician. [Cries of “ Order!”] But he 
was not even superficial, for in one 


breath he reproached them for having 
made the Bill permanent, and in the next 
he told 
been able to get rid of 
entirely 


Government had 
it by drop- 


them the 


ping it, thereby destroying 
The Government 
had proposed for the second time this 


measure of 


his own argument. 


permanent or complete 


Closure—this gag—this guillotine. And | 


why ? Not from any great consideration 
of policy There was absolutely no 
question of policy involved. They had | 
not themselves proposed that the Bill 
should come into operation before 
September, 1894. That was to say, they 

had still 12 months before the Bill must 
become law. Therefore, there was no 
absolute necessity, such as existed in 
1887, for restoring order in Ireland, and | 
preventing crimes which rendered the life | 
of peaceful and loyal citizens intolerable. 
The proposal of the Government was 
based absolutely on Party cousiderations. 
It was no secret that the Prime Minister 
was himself coerced into adopting this 
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policy. [A laugh.] The Prime Minister 
now smiled at the suggestion, but a very 
few weeks ago he did not smile, and could 
not have brought himself to smile. The 
Prime Minister proposed this gag, in the 
first place, against his better taste and 
judgment, and he was driven into it by 
the Radical wire-pullers and manipulators 
of his Party. The gag had been intro- 
duced because the Government found 
it impossible without it to carry any im- 
portant measure of British reform iu the 
same Session in which they brought 
forward this Irish revolutionary measure. 
That was a partizan motive. The 
measure now before the House was nota 
single Bill—it was hundred Bills—it 
was a thousand Bills rolled into one. [4 
laugh.| He recommended the right hon, 
Member for Brightside (Mr. Mundella), 
who laughed, to read the Bill. He very 
much doubted if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had read it hitherto. If he 
read the Bill he would find it 
embraced a large number of details 
which, in ordinary times, would occupy 
many hundred Bills. He would mention 
one instance. The law of habeas corpus 
—a subject which had exercised the 
ingenuity and patriotism of generations of 
British statesmen—was dismissed after 
two or three hours’ Debate. It was a 
portion of a sub-section of a single clause, 
and it had been discussed in two or three 
hours. The Bill, in fact, dealt with the 
whole administration of Ireland, and with 
the relations of Ireland to the United 
Kingdom. Under what circumstances 
was it proposed to gag this Bill? The 
whole financial basis of the Bill had been 


three times reconstructed. The latest 
reconstruction only took place a short 
week before the gag, and the Debate 


upon it was limited to the first six lines 
of the first of the clauses. The result of 
the financial scheme which was closured 
in this way was that in future the people 


(of England and Scotland were to pay 


35s. a head towards Imperial taxation, 
aud the people of Ireland only 6s. 6d. 
It was not surprising that the Govern- 
ment were anxious to closure the Bill. 
Then, again, with regard to Clause 9, 
the Prime Minister had told the 
House over and over again that the 
Government intended to adhere to the 
in-and-out scheme. The Government 
changed their whole frout upon that 
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clause, and decided to allow the Irish 
Members to be present to discuss and to 
obstruct every question that came before 
the Imperial Parliament. This measure 
had been well described as a gag upon 
the people of Great Britain. It was an 
attempt to stifle and destroy the voice 
and the vote of the Representatives of 
the majority of England and Scotland by 
the operation of the small Irish majority 
of the Government. It was a very 
striking fact, and one worth recalling, 
that in the final Divisions which took 
place upon the former application of the 
gag the majority of English Members 
who voted against the gag was 77, and 
if they added the Scotch Members to the 
English Members the majority was 56 ; 
and, adding the Welsh Members as well, 
the total British majority against the 
application of the gag was 34. These 
facts would be remembered by the people 
of this country, and he was certain that 
when the decision of the electors came to 
be given upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment an enormous English majority 
would be returned against the present 
Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
The Prime Minister had said that he 
thought no race was in greater need of 
discipline than the English people. Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman had proceeded 
to apply the discipline. He liad under- 
taken to break up the Union, to dis- 
member the Empire, to undo the work of 
a thousand years. It was a little more 
than a thousand years since England was 
united into one land, and the process 
of unification and consolidation which 
the Government was now going to break 
up had been going on ever since. The 
Prime Minister was not only going to 
undo this great work, but he was going 
to make the British people pay for it. 
The sooner the appeal was made to the 
people the hetter, and he was confident 
that when it was made the Separation 
policy of the Government would be 
entirely and overwhelmingly reversed. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tir EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The speech to which we have just 
listened is a sufficient symptom that the 
I do not think the 
Government have any reason to complain 
of this Debate, or of the Amendment 


Sir Lk. Ashmead-Bartlett 


Debate is exhausted. 
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| which has been moved to the Resolution 
of the Government. I have always ob- 
served, with some gratitude, that from 
the Liberal Unionist Benches the most 
valuable assistance frequently comes to 
the Government. The Liberal Unionist 
Members manage to frame their Amend- 
ments in such a way that they have 
given to this Administration, in the 
course of the present Session, a greater 
number of Votes of Confidence than any 
Government of modern times has ever 
received. As to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), we 
have always recognised that his speeches 
have the peculiar effect of rallying and 
uniting the Liberal Party, which is hardly 
to be found in the speeches coming from 
any other source. The vioient injustice of 
his language, his exaggerated virulence, 
and his personal rancour towards theLeader 
of the Liberal Party have an effect upon 
that Party which they gratefully reeog- 
nise. It was said of a man that one 
blast upon his bugle-horn was worth a 
thousand men ; but one blast upon the 
horn of the right hon. Gentleman is 
worth many votes. I think my hon, 
Friend the Member for Bedford (Mr. 8. 
Whitbread) has already disposed of the 
Amendment and its Mover, and I do not 
think it necessary to add much to the 
Debate. I quite agree that in a question 
of this kind every case must stand upon 
its own merits; it is not sufficient to be 
governed simply by precedent on occa- 
sions of this character. Therefore, I do 
not wish carefully to inquire whether one 
case is absolutely upon all-fours with 
another. But, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite cannot get rid of the 
precedent of 1887 so easily asthat. It is 
not merely by alleging that the cases are 
different that they can bedisposed of. The 
importance of the precedent of 1587 
was that it introduced for the first time 
the principle of the Time Closure in the 
House of Commons—that is to say, of 
fixing a particular time by which a Bill 
should be passed through the House. 
Of course, that was a proceeding which 
was very inconsistent with all the former 
practice and traditions of the House of 
Commons, and it formed in itself a very 
important precedent. It broke the ice 
which had remained there—I will not 
say for a thousand years, but for a very 
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long time ; it was the letting out of the 
water on the subject of the Closure. 
Gentlemen opposite sometimes pay me 
the undeserved compliment of quoting 
my former speeches. It rather wounds 
my vanity that they have omitted the 
speech which I made on that particular 
proposal, because I rather plume myself 
upon the prediction I made upon that 
occasion. I ventured to point out to the 
House in 1887 that the probability—and, 
indeed, the necessary consequence of the 
step the House was then taking—was 
that, as always happens, especially in the 
English House of Commons, where pre- 
eedents are followed, that it would be 
pursued, and particularly with regard to 
the coming Home Rule Bill. From that 
point of view I rather welcomed the 
precedent of 1887, and I do not think I 
protested against it. I certainly did not 
vote against it. Of course, you thought 
your Bill a good Bill, and we thought it 
a bad one. Well, that generally takes 
place between the opposite sides of the 
House, and now we think our Bill a 
good Bill. [Opposition cries of * Ohi!” ) 
But you do not apparently have the same 
toleration for the promotion of our Bill 
as we had for the promotion of yours. 
Your Bill represented your Irish policy ; 
it was the policy of coercion, You used 
what you now call the * gag” for the 
purpose of carrying the policy of co- 
ercion. We have proposed what we 
regard as a policy of conciliation, and 
we propose to take a similar form and 
method to promote the policy which we 
have proposed. Well, then, the only 
real question in this matter is—Hlas 
there been a reasonable time, in’ the 
opinion of reasonable men, given for the 
discussion of this Bill? Upon that 
point the country will form its opinion. 
After all the other Party issues have 
been disposed of the question will be— 
Has there, or has there not, been a reason- 
able time given for the discussion of this 
measure? In my opinion, everything 
else in this Debate is beside the question. 
At all events, prima facie we are able to 
say we have given SO days for the dis- 
cussion of this question, and that, I 
understand, is double the time that 
has ever been given to any measure 
brought under the consideration of the 
House of Commons. I venture to say 
that, under these circumstances, the 
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onus of proof lies upon those who 
say that a reasonable time has not 
been given. It is asked—Where 
is the unreasonableness of the time 
we have taken in the discussion’ The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
speaking for the universe, assured us 
that there never had been any intention 
that this Bill should not pass in the 
course of the present Session. If he says 
that for himself I am quite willing to 
accept it, but he must allow to me my 
own opinion as to the intentions of the 
other parts to the universe. Indeed, the 
right hon. Gentleman was flatly con- 
tradicted by his ally opposite the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), who said that this Bill consisted 
of 16 Bills, and that each of those Bills re- 
quired a month each. I ventured to ob- 
serve across the Table that 16 months 
were more than a year, which seemed to 
me to be a well-founded statement, borne 
out by the almanack, The right hon, 
Gentleman amiably aequiesced in that 
proposition, Then I venture to say that 
he was not in aceord with the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham when he 
said that the intention was that the con- 
sideration of this Bill should have been 
concluded inthe present year. When we 
remember how this Bill has been treated, 
I think we may form an opinion—I am 
quite sure the country will—as to what 
the intentions were that dictated the 
manner in which the campaign has been 
conducted. When the Bill was divided 
into What were called compartments, with 
the object of bringing a certain number 
of clauses under discussion it: each sue- 
cessive week, what happened I think 
that in nearly all those weeks the whole 
week was expended in the discussion of 
a single clause, and that clanse was not 
completed. In these circumstances, we 
have to ask ourselves if the Opposition 
are determined to spend more than a 
week upon every clause, because it really 
comes to that—[Cries of “No! “|—- 
well, every clause they had the chance 
of discussing they spent more than a week 
upon—is it possible that any measure of 
first-rate importance can ever bx dealt 
with by the House of Commons ? That 
is what it really comes to. We are in 
this situation—Is the House of Commons 
to be reduced to such impotence that a 
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“an so conduct their opposition 
that no first-rate measure, if they choose 
to refuse it, shall be allowed to pass 
through the House of Commons in a 
single Session ¢ That is practically the 
question. I will try to convince even 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain). I know him too well to attempt 
to convince him by any authority less 
than his own. On this, as on many sub- 


minority 


jects, I have learnt much from the right 
hon. Gentleman ; and upon this, as upon 
most other questions, at one time or 


other we were in pertect accord, I 
think we are in perfect accord upon this 
subject now. Nothing will give me 
greater satisfaction than to find I have 
the support of my right hon. Friend. No 
one, I am sure, ever states the views he 
entertains in a more lneid and forcible 
manner before this Houseand the country 
than the right hon. Gentleman. That 
mind, is the base and root 
question is—How far and 
does it be- 


which, to mis 
of the whol 

under what 

come imperative 
Assembly to 
the majority to carry its measures } 
Now, the right Gentleman pro- 
pounded this in an excellent manner not 
three 


circumstances 
upon a deliberative 
the right of 


. 


ussert 
hon. 


years ago. He said— 

* The V rol lem presented by the growth of ob- 
struc in the House of Comme ns is conti inually 
becoming more urgent and more important. 
We have already arrived at a condition of things 
in which it for any minority abso- 
lutely to prevent the majority from passing any 
legislation at all.” 7 


s possil le 


And then he 
pliment to the 


paid a well-deserved com- 
Opposition in the late 


Parliament. He said— 

‘During the last Session the Government 
were enabled to carry a certain number of non- 
Party Bills. This limited suecess was due 


entirely to the forbearance of their opponents, 
who were satistied with the withdrawal of the 
chief Bills in the Unionist programme and 
magnanimeusly refrained from pushing their 
advantage to the fullest limit. But there is no 
doubt t] existing rule they have it 
in their power to prevent the passing of a single 
Bill and to make the Session an absolute blank 
so far as legislation is concerned. Is this state 
of thines Constitutional? Is it consistent with 
the theory of democratic government? Is it 
in the interests of the people at large?” 


at under the 


That is the question which we have to 
determine here in the first instanee, and 
which the people outside have to deter- 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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mine afterwards, You think they will 
determine it in your favour. We 
believe they will decide it in our favour, 
and Iam trying now to show what the 
question really is. Then, referring to 
the obstruction of which he speaks, the 
right hon. Gentleman proceeds to observe 
that the power of the people under such 
a system 

“becomes an empty name. It is useless for 
the people to express their wishes and to return 
Representatives if all the efforts of baer 
tepresentatives can be successfully paralysed 
by a determined and factious Opposition. An 
ordinary Session of Parliament affords ample 
time for the fair presentation of arguments for 
and against the leading proposals of the Go- 
vernment. It offers sufficient opportunities for 
the consideration and decision of every reason- 
able Amendment. On the other hand, no 
Session, however protracted, will be found 
sufficient for even a solitary Bill if all the 
Members of the Opposition insist on exercising 
their technical rights to the utmost.” 

This is a true presentation of the ques- 
tion, in my opinion, with which we have 
to deal. Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
then deals with the ease of America, 
where they were encountering exactly 
the same difficnity, and 
method in which the difficulty has there 
heen dealt with. He refers to various 
proved inetlee- 


de seribes the 


proceedings which have 
tual till at°last they came to what is 
called the application of the “ Previous 
Question,” which is similar to the 
lution now before the House—that is, the 
time Closure, within the time limited for 
that purpose. And then the right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking of the practice of 
the United States, 
“ By this proceeding, summary and arbitrary 
as it may appear to us, obstruction is rendered 
hopeless. At a predetermined date and hour 
the Bill or Resolution under consideration must 
be voted on,”? 
—and I will eall attention to this observa- 
tion, which seems to be very pertinent to 
our present situation— 


Reso- 


sa ys-—— 


“and the minority have only themselves to 
thank if they waste the intervening ye rial on 
irrelevances or personalities instead of using it 
to bring forward their strongest objections and 
most important Amendments,” 
That seems to have met with the ap- 
proval of the right hon, Gentleman, and 
he saw no injustice to the minority. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg my 
right hon. Friend’s pardon, Tle has been 
perfectly fair up to the present moment, 
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* . 
but he is going too far when he says | 


that met with my approval, because if he 
will be kind enough to continue the pas- 
sage he will find I pointed out that in the 
United States, by this arbitrary process, 
they have entirely destroyed free discus- 
sion. 

Sia W. HARCOURT: I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that J do not 
want to do him any injustice. I will 
treat him as fairly as I ean. But this is 


to be taken always supposing reasonable 


time has been given, and that the minority | 


has not taken advantage of that reason- 
able time. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man savs— 


“Whatever the future may have in store for 
American polities, it seems certain that the 
death-knell of obstruction has been sounded as 
an established instrument of Parliament and 
Parliamentary future minorities 

Hl earn the privilege of fair 


tactics, and 
WHI have to ] 
evidence of 


liscus- 


thei: 





viving the ¢ 


learest 
not to abuse it. 





ation 


As far as I 


can sce, we are agreed that the minority 


We are agreed upow that, 


are toearn the privilege of fair discussion 
by giving the clearest evidence of their 
determination not to abuse it. We have 
thus made progress towards what 
is called “the gag.” That is what has 
been established in America. But what 
does the right hon. Gentleman say of the 


some 





condition of the House of Commons ? 
He says— 

“The position of this country is most striking. 
Here the control of business has passed out of 
the hands of the Government of the Queen and 


the nhajer ty of the he pre sentative 5 of the 
people, Legislation is only possible by tle 
sufferance of the miuority, and very often a 
small minority, made up of the least respectable 
and least intelligent.” 

That is an awkward point—who are the 
least respectable and least intelligent— 
upon which I do not desire to dwell. It 
the 
Having reviewed the measures taken by 


is hardly necessary to argument, 


America and the results produced, and 


contrasted them favourably with the 
results now extant in the House of 
Commons, the right hon. Gentleman 


pre weeded— 


“In consilering this important question it 
should be boric in mind that under any system 
the majority have the power of controlling 
business if they choose to exert it. No change 
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of rule is necessary for this purpose, only a 
change of practice and of a deeply-rooted 
feeling which has hitherto made such a pro- 
ceeding distasteful to the majority of the House 
of Commons, and has led them to submit to the 
tyranny of a small minority than to depart from 
the generous traditions of many centuries of 
representative Government.” 

I agree entirely with that, and I think it 
was 2 memorable day when the practice 
was broken through in 1887. I say that 
is a precedent which necessarily has had, 
and will have, its consequences. Having 
used these arguments there comes a re- 
mark of the right hon. Gentleman which 
is deserving of the special attention of 
the House— 


“ But there is nothing to prevent the majority 
from bringing up and passing, umdler the 
Closure Rule. similar Resolutions to thos 
adopted in Congress, limiting debate on any 
particular measure or even prevent lebate 
altogether. It is not the power that is ted, 


but the will, and the experience of D 
rule in the United States justifies the 


that if a Lealer shoukl hereaft ar 
should even by the must irbit ry 
restore to the House of Commons 
authority over its Members, and enabl 
regain con@ol of its business. he would be 





ported by public opinion, and would & 

“lt well of the vy. G : 
vernment he would have rescued from lysis 
and contempt.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Will my 


Friend read the next 


have des rv 


right hon. sen- 
tence 7 
Sir W. HARCOURT: Ce rtainly. It 
continues— 
“It would seem wiser n 
advent of this deliverer.” 


Now the right hon. Gentleman denounces 


ithe deliverer [ pointing to Mr. Glad- 


| stone ] as an arbitrary tyrant, 





Three 
years ago the right hon. Geutleman was 
on his knees praying for a saviour of 
society, but now he moves this Amend- 
ment tomy right hon. Fricnd’s Resolu- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman goes 
on in his article to discuss various points, 
among others the matter of Supply, which 
is not yet under consideration, aud he 


says— 


“Coming now to the question of the Com- 
mittee stage on Bills, it has been already 
pointed out that under our present system it is 
easy for a small minority to occupy hole 
Session of Parliament in the discussion of 
Amendments in Committee on asingle Bill.” 


Then he says— 
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“It cannot be too strongly insisted upon 
that no ordinary Closure, no limitation of the 
length of speeches, no rule against repetition or 
disorder will prevent this possibility. There is 
one remedy, and only one—namely, that 
adopted by the American House of Representa- 
tives in fixing by hesolution the limit of time at 
which the whole Debate in Committee shall be 
brought toa close. Supposing that a reason- 
able and, indeed, an ample time is fixed for 
this purpose, will anyone contend that there 
would be any hardship to the minority or that 
public interest would suffer?” 
When some reference was made to this 
very remarkable article the other day the 
right hon. Gentleman said he desired 
that this question of fixing a limit of 
time to any Bill should be referred to an 


Well, I think it 


would be difficult’ to frame an impartial 


impartial Committee. 


Committee to deal with this question. I 
dare say, however, the mght hon. Gen- 
tleman does not think so. Perhaps he is 
of opinion that if he were Chairman of a 
Committee composed of the gentlemen 
who sit around him it would be an im- 
partial Committee. For myself, I do not 
exactly see how this impartial Com- 
mittee is to he formed or how such a step 
as this can ever be taken except as it is 
taken in the House of Representatives, 
by the majority of the House, who are 
the Representatives for the time being, 
at all events, of the majority of the 
people whose business they sit here to 


transact. Then these ardent Unionists 
are so very anxious to disseet the 


majority of the Hlouse of Commons, and 
we have now for the first time, I should 


think, in the annals of the House of 
Commons the suggestion of a British 


majority. [Mr. A. J. Barrocr: Hear, 
hear!}] Yes; but if you are going to 
disseet the majority, why do you not 
Scotland and Wales? Why 
not speak of a Scotch majority, a Welsh 
majority, an Trish majority The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer became a 
little confused when he was dealing with 
this question of a British majority, for 
he said _ 


separate 


“Of course we dot 


jot separate majorities as 
long as this “f 


isa United Kingdom, 

Well, at any rate, it is a United King- 
dom now. Why, therefore, talk about a 
Briti~l) majority 7 We know, of course, 
very well wh 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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is the old language of ascendency, lan- 
guage redolent of that spirit according to 
which it was always supposed that the 
Irish were an inferior race, and that their 
votes ought to be reckoned on a lower 


seale. It is part of the old tradition that 
it was the British alone who had 
a right to govern, I fancy I am 


rather a better Unionist than the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for I 
maintain that in this House of Commons 
there is no English majority, no Scottish 
majority, no Welsh majority, and no 
Irish majority. It is a majority of the 
collective Representatives of the people, 
representing the majority of the people 
of the United Kingdom. Well, Sir, I 
have endeavoured to state to the House 
what I consider is the question to be 
discussed and determined to-night. Have 
the Government proposed an adequate 
time for the discussion of this Bill? 
[ Opposition cries of “ Not”) I know 
you are not satisfied; but that is our 
opinion, and it is upon that ground that 
we propose this Resolution. It is per- 
fectly true that ultimately the country will 
have to decide. I do not complain the 
least in the world of an Opposition always 
‘alling fora Dissolution. We always did 
it when we were in Opposition. A man 
who has lost a game always likes to have 
his revenge, and possibly to get his money 
back again. But the country who sent 
us back in a majority expects, and has a 
right to expect, that we should do some- 
thing, and we intend to do it. When 
we told you to dissolve the country was 
against youon Coercion, I may observe 
that you did not dissolve for six years, 
but when you did you found out that we 
were right. After six years we may 
make the same discovery, but the dis- 
covery has not been made yet. It seems 
to me that we have put a very fair issue 
before the House. It is perfectly idle 
all this talk about the gag. You have 
the doctrine of the gag explained in the 
article I have read. You had the system 
of the gag established for the first time 
by gentlemen on the opposite Bench. 
They may say that it was applied 
in an cause ; we say it 
was applied in a bad We say 
we are applying it in a good cause, You 
we are applying it in a bad 


excellent 
one, 
may say 
These are opposing opinions 


1° | . . . . 7 hl 
at this language means, It} which opposite Parties will take, That 
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is a matter which has to be determined, 
and which ought to be determined, by the 
majority of the Representatives of the 
people. We have placed before you the 


grounds upon which we consider that the | 


time we have given for the discussion of 
this Bill is ample. I must say that the 
state of the House for the last week—I 
might almost have said to-night — has 
shown that the time has been considered 
ample by most of its Members, because 


they have ceased to take much part in| 


the discussions. I believe—I know you 
will not agree—that the country, the 
majority of the country, is satisfied that 
there has been quite time enough spent 
upon the Bill. That is the opinion which 


we have entertained, which we have | 


embodied in this Resolution, and on that 
Resolution we are perfectly prepared to 
take the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons now and to take the opinion of the 
country hereafter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I rise, Sir, to congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I congratulate him 
on two grounds: I congratulate him, in 
the first place, on having been able to 
find a quotation from one of his own 
speeches with which he heartily agrees ; 
and I congratulate him, in the second 
place, because he has been able to sup- 
plement the labour which most of us 
undergo when we address this House on 
a question by occupying almost the 
whole of the time he has addressed the 


House in reading out some extremely in- | 


teresting extracts from an article by 
somebody else. I certainly do not com- 
plain of that. I am only delighted to 
see the right hon. Gentleman shelter 


himself under my right hon. Friend the | 


Member for West Birmingham. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: 
another man’s sermon. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 


hon. Gentleman can express himself with 


Preaching 


much greater felicity than I can com- 
mand. I am delighted to see him 
preaching another man’s sermon, but it 
seems to me that he somewhat mis- 
understood the text. I do not pretend 


VOL. XVI. [rourtn senies.] 
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| to have refreshed myself with a careful 

perusal of the article from which we 
have had such copious extracts; but if 
|I understood those extracts, and inter- 
preting the whole article merely in the 
light of those extracts—which, I presume, 
were carefully selected—I should have 
said that they represented the views of 
my right hon. Friend when he was deal- 
ing with a small minority who had ample 
| time for discussing the measures placed 
before them. Whether we have or have 
/not had ample time to discuss the 
measures placed before us is a question I 
| shall come to directly, but whether we 
| are or are not a small minority is a ques- 
tion I will deal with at once. I may re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that a 
‘minority which is only 5 per cent. less 
than the majority of the House cannot 
under any estimate be regarded as a small 
minority ; and when he quotes the example 
of my right hon, Friend—when he quotes 
| American precedent for a mode of deal- 
ing with great Constitutional changes, he 
provokes one into reminding him of 
what the provisions in America are for 
preventing great Constitutional changes, 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
that the American Senate and House of 
Representatives, who were held up—and 
in certain respects quite rightly held up 
—by my right hon. Friend opposite, 
| would have tolerated, or could, if they 
wished, tolerate, a great Constitutional 
change advocated only by «a majority 
which differed from the minority by 5 
per cent.? To make a Constitutional 
change—not like the present revolution, 
but the smallest change—in the American 
Constitution requires a two-thirds majority 
}of the House of Representatives and a 
| two-thirds majority of the Seuate ; and 
}after that two-thirds majority has been 
obtained in both the great Representa- 
| tive Assemblies, it then requires to be 
submitted to the State Legislatures, and 
three-fourths of the State Legislatures 
must give their assent. And you have 
the courage to bring before us as a 
parallel to your own procedure the action 
| of the free Republic on the other side of 
| the Atlantic, which, whatever be its 
| merits or whatever be its faults, at all 
‘events differs from the majority of this 
| House in this: that it knows how to 
value a Constitution handed down to it 
by its forefathers. 


2K 





| 
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An hon. MemBer: It did not pass an 
Act of Union. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At all events, 


the right hon. Gentleman did show that 


Business of 


he appreciated the gravity of the step 
which he and his friends are requiring 
their followers to adopt to-night ; and in 


that he differed—and, I think, differed | 


for the better—from the Prime Minister. 
I never heard a speech, introducing, I 
will not say a great violation, but, at all 
events, a great revolution in our proce- 


dure, like that delivered by the Prime | 


Minister. 
a cheerful 


It was « genial speech, it was 


speech ; it was a speech 
delivered with every charm of manner ; 
but he never approached the subject, 
He asked us to sigu away our liberty as 
you would sign a cheque for a few 
shillings ; and as for arguing the case, 
the Prime Minister, possibly as a good 
tactician, but certainly not asa great states- 
before us for 


man, never brought one 


moment the real magnitude of the issues 


which we are now confronting. He 
toll us that it was the logical con- 


clusion of his previous action, that what 
we were asked to do to-night was the 
consequence bound by an iron chain of 
that which we had, unfortunately, done 
amonth ago. I do not know whether 
this iron chain is to stop where it is. I 
do not know why we are not to find our- 
selves bound by it hand and foot in future 
times, and why this, which is the logical 
conclusion, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, of what we have done earlier 
in the Session, should not be itself the 
logical premiss of acts of equal tyranny 
performed either by right hon. Gentlemen 
or by their successors in future Sessions 
of Parliament. The fact of the matter is, 
that all those who pretend that this isnota 
new departure,and who willattempt to base 
their action upon anything done by hon. 
Gentlemen now on the Opposition Beneh 
a few years ago, entirely mistake, as it 
seems to me, the functions of a Legislative 


Assembly and an Executive Assembly. | 


We are 
Legislative 
meddle in 


both. If we were merely a 
Assembly whieh did not 
Executive matters, 


would be applicable to all our proce- 
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‘dure. But we insist on interfering, and 
are required to and must interfere, in 
| Executive matters as well as in legisla- 
tive matters ; and there are some matters, 
technically legislative, which trench so 
nearly upon the Executive functions and 
duties of Government that they cannot 
really be distinguished from them. Such 
was the action we took in 1887. Every 
man will admit—whether he agrees with 
what we did in 1887 or not—that it is 
_the first duty of Government to maintain 
law, preserve the rights of individual 
citizens, and preserve general order, 
| Every man willadmit that a Government 
which finds itself face to face with a 
state of disorder, which, in its opinion, 
cannot be quelled or dealt with in any other 
way, is bound to get through this House 
the necessary legislative powers to enable 
it to deal with the situation in which it 
finds itself. That general proposition, 
which is true of the maintenance of the 
law, is equally true in cases of public 
danger or foreign invasion, and in cases 
of any public crisis. But you must dis- 
tinguish broadly from cases of that kind ; 
eases which are merely and strictly legis- 
lative cases; cases in which you are 
endeavouring to reform if you will—to 
injure and destroy, as we think—the 
Constitution of the country ; cases in 
which you are passing laws which may 
be good or bad, but of which the imminent 
and instant necessity is not obviously 
demonstrable ; and in that second eate- 
gory, by your own confession, stands the 
Bill which we have been discussing for 
these 70 days. There are Home Rulers 
in this House and anti-Home Rulers— 
men who believe the salvation of Ireland, 
and this country too, depends on our 
passing Home Rule, and men who havea 
precisely opposite opinion ; but whether 
we be Home Rulers or whether we be 
anti-Home Rulers, all of us must agree 
in this: that whether Home Rule be 
_ passed in 1894, or 1895, or 1896, or 1897 
| does not affect the future of this country 
or of Ireland, It is not a question of 
months or days, as in the case of the 
| Crimes Act. It is not the case of a foreign 
invasion or of a great publie crisis, 
This is a case of a great alteration in 
ithe Constitution of the country, and, 
whether that alteration be good or bad, 
at all events this House may at least 
claim the full power to discuss the details 
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of the main provisions of the measure 
which the Government have submitted 
tous. That broad principle being laid 
down, and I hope and believe accepted 
by the House, I ask whether there is 
any excuse for the revolution in our pro- 
cedure attempted to be thrust upon us 
by the Government and by the small 
majority which it commands ? The hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
gave one reason why the change should 
He said we are exhausted by 
our labours ; that the attendance in the 
House during the last two or three weeks 
shows that the House is not fit adequately 
to discuss the Home Rule Bill. I do 
uot say that the House at 90 in the shade 
is in the best possible condition to carry 
through difficult aud responsible legisla- 
tion, but, at all events, our discussions, 
feeble as they may be, are surely better 
than no discussion at all. The argu- 
ments we humbly advance are better 
than none at all. If the Government 
adopt the wise procedure recommended 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, and ask the House 
to re-consider the question in the autumn 
we shall bo happy to accede ; but if the 
Government insist upon carrying on the 
business through August, we also are 
ready to meet their wishes. The diffi- 
culties are not of our secking, and they do 
not call for the taunt of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford, beeause, in my recollee- 


be made. 


tion, never have labours of the Session 
heen of such extraordinary magnitude, 
and the House has at this season of the 
year never devoted itself with such energy 
This is 
the first argument that has been advanced. 
The second argument is this, and it is 
chiefly relied upon by the Prime Minister : 
He said—* You have attempted to 
smother this Bill with the number of 
your Amendmeuts.” Well, I have 
watched this Bill closely, with a close- 
ness rivalled only by two other Members 
in this House, and I absolutely deny 
that there has ever been any desire to 


to the discussion of legislation. 


smother the Bill, or that that result, 
us a matter of fact, has been 
attained. It all depends on the view 


that you may take of the complexity of 
the Bill. My right hon, Friend said it 
was equal to 16 Bills. I will not say 
how many Bills it is equal to, but I will 
say that every step you take you kick 
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up a new principle; you tumble over 
principles every moment, and you can- 
not move through a clause, through a 
sentence—I might almost say through a 
word—of this Bill without finding that 
questions are raised equalling in magni- 
tude those raised by half-a-dozen of the 
ordinary humdrum Bills on which this 
House very properly spends its time, 
When we recollect that this Bill deals 
with the whole question of the Police in 
Ireland, Civil servants in Ireland, the 
whole Executive in Ireland, the Royal 
veto in Ireland, the constitution of two 
Houses of Legislature in Ireland, finance 
and the land—not to weary the House 
with other questions—any one of which 
might form the subject of a Bill whieh 
would in itself become of great import- 
ance in any Session, is it not a little 
grotesque to say that we 
the Rules of the House in 

Amendments ? The only other 
meut I have heard is that, in addition to 
there many Amendments, 
those Amendments have been discussed 
at too great length. I hear the Chief 
Secretary assent to that. He is the 
Minister in charge of the Bill. It is the 
duty of the Minister in charge of a dill, 
when the discussion has gone on too 
long, to move the Closure. How often 
on this Bill has the Closure been moved 
and granted during the Report stage ? 
So far as I am aware, the Closure has 
been moved twice and grant d onee, and 
Is it not absurd, then, to say 
individual 


have abused 
moving 


argu- 


being too 


once only. 
that the 
Amendments have 
Clearly, they have not either in the 
opinion of the Government, or in the 
opinion of the authority in the Chair at 
and certainly my own recollee- 


discussions on 


gone on too long ? 


the time ;: 
tion is that 
remarkable for their brevity. 
now discussing whether or not there have 
I am only 


have been 
Iam not 


the discussions 


been too many Amendments. 
discussing whether or not they have or 
have not been debated too long, and I 
ean state with absolute assurance and 
confidence, having had some experience 
in these matters, that in all my know- 
ledge of the House I have never heard 
Debates compressed within limits, on the 
whole, more narrow, more directed to the 
point, and in which those who have on 
the part of the Opposition been re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Debate 
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have striven more genuinely and earnestly 
to confine the discussion and the argument 
to the point at issue. [Mr. Munpe.ia 
dissented.] I see that the President of 
the Board of Trade expresses a doubt 
about that. He has been away during 
these Debates attending to his Depart- 
mental duties. Ihave been here and he 
has not, and I give that the 
direct and distinct conclusion I have 
drawn from a most careful and impartial 
consideration of what has taken place. 
If there has been an exception to this 
general rule, it has not been an exception 
of which I individually, or the House, I 
think, have felt any reason to complain. 
The only person, so far as I know, who 
has at all travelled beyond the strict line 
of relevant argument has been the one 
man in the House to whom sueh a sin is 
readily forgiven — namely, the Prime 
Minister. He has delighted us; he has 
cheered us throngh the hot weather— 


as 


through our protracted labours — by 
speeches of which I can only say they 
are the one thing that would have 


consoled me for the deprivation of a 
holiday which I have been taught by 
long experience to expect about this time 
of the vear. But, though the right hon. 
Gentleman's speeches have had all the 
qualities of readiness, elasticity, and 
dexterity, of eloquence, and charm, I 
cannot that they have 
always had the merit of relevancy. I 
particularly have in my mind one famous 
occasion on which in a rash moment I 
made a rash observation that the Govern- 
ment were not worth answering, What 
was the result of that ill-timed observa- 
tion? It was that the Prime Minister 
jumped to his legs and, with splendid 
gesture and eloquence, launched out into 
a denunciation of the actions of the Tory 
Government in 1887 with regard to the 
Land Biil, quoting Lord Salisbury about 
the sacredness of judicial rents, and dis- 
cussing all kinds of questions on whieh 
there was absolutely nothing to say 
except that they were quite wide apart. 
We were not discussing Lord Salisbury ; 
we had nothing to do with judicial rents ; 
we were not touching on anything in the 
least connected with the subject ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman could not 
restrain himself, and he delighted the 
House and wasted our time in a 
speech of three-quarters of an hour. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


honestly say 
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[Cries of * An hour!”] I do not quite 
recollect, the time passed so quickly to 
those who heard the speech—but we felt 
that whatever it was it was not business, 
I recollect another case. It was when 
the Government had, by some of those 
errors of tactics to which all Govern- 
ments are liable, blundered into a_per- 
fectly untenable position. They had, 
through one of those mistakes which are 
quite unaccountable, and which we all 
make, determined to resist an Amendment 
which had for its object the repeal of a 
certain Bill which gave very abnormal 
privileges to the Irish Government with 
respect to the repeal of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. I recollect that Debate 
well. The right hon. Gentleman first 
attempted to break down the Opposition 
forces by throwing against them the 
whole weight of the Solicitor General, 
As they still remained unmoved and un- 
shaken, he then launched against us the 
reserve of the Attorney General ; and, 
still finding us undefeated, the right hon, 


the House. 


Gentleman thought that a strategic 
retreat was the only course open. Much 


as I admire the right hon, Gentleman, 
and greatly as I have enjoyed his per- 
formances on this Bill, 1 do not think 


that my admiration ever rose to 
the point it did on that occasion, He 
made an admirable speech. He pro- 


fessed to have been converted to our 
view long before his Solicitor General 
or Attorney General had spoken. He 
launched into an account of the pass- 
ing of the Octennial Bill by Grattan’s 
Parliament, absolutely irrelevant, I need 
hardly say, to the particular Amendment. 
Having given us a vivid account of the 
Parliamentary vicissitudes of that great 
measure, he said that he had no doubt, 
from internal evidence, that the same 
exertions that Grattan’s Parliament made 
in favour of the Octennial Bill they had 
made in favour of the repeal of this 
Habeas Corpus Act. He said he had no 
historical knowledge of the fact, but he 
had no doubt they did do it, and on that 
ground he would do it. Finally, he econ- 
cluded by declaring himself converted to 
his own views by the speech of his own 
Attorney General, which was directly in 
the opposite sense, and he did that with 
the admiration and assent of the whole 
House. There was not a man who did 
not enjoy it; there was not a man who 
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did not think better of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and there was not a man 
who would not have done it himself if 
he could. There was one fault, and one 
fault alone, of which that speech may be 
accused. It took three-quarters of an 
hour ; and if it took three-quarters of an 
hour for the Prime Minister to accept an 
Amendment, I want to know how the 
Opposition can be attacked for taking 
many times three-quarters of an hour in 
supporting an Amendment ? I thought 
something would be gained by mentioning 
these concrete instances ; but there are 
others scarcely less striking which will, 
I am sure, come to the mind of everyone 
who has followed the proceedings of the 
Committee closely ; and I say boldly 
that, although the right hon. Gentleman 
has shown the most extraordinary Parlia- 
mentary genius through all these Debates, 
nevertheless he, and he alone, is guilty of 
the irrelevance and waste of time which, 
most unjustly, has been put upon our 
shoulders in the attack made upon us. I 
think, and I have always thought, that 
we are primarily, and must always be 
primarily, a debating Assembly if we are 
to carry out our duties. Right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite talk as if discussion 
was the privilege of the Opposition. 
They say—*“ If you spend a lot of time 
over Clauses 2, 3, and 4 you cannot 
expect to have the fun of discussing 5, 
6,7, up to the 44th clause.” But it is 
not a case of the amusement of the 
Opposition ; it is a case of our carry- 
ing out our duties to our constituents. 
Even if it be granted, as I do not grant, 
that we have not compressed our Debates 
on the first four clauses within the narrow 
limits which we might have done, I say 
there is not the faintest shadow of an 
excuse for preventing this House, either 
on the Committee stage or on Report 
stage, from carrying out its duties and 
discussing the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. It is not the Opposition who are 
hurt by this; it is the House itself. We 
have no love for sitting here through 
August discussing this Bill. You do 
not do us a kindness by letting us go on. 
The question is, whether or not this 
House, if you curtail, I will not say its 
privileges, but if you prevent it from 
VOL XVI. [rourru sertes.] 
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carrying out its duties, can retain,or will 
deserve to retain, the position it now 
holds in the estimation of our country- 
men. I am of opinion now, ms I have 
always been, that our traditions are 
sufficiently robust, deep-seated, and per- 
manent to prevent one or even two 
tyrannical actions like this from 
absolutely destroying the future of this 
House? I am not a pessimist, and I re- 
fuse to take a gloomy view of the future 
of this Assembly. I acknowledge that 
the long discussions, which are the 
absolutely inevitable and necessary in- 
cidents of Assemblies of this kind living 
under Democratic Institutions, might pro- 
duce an impatience in the country 
among the democracy which, in a 
moment of madness, might induce 
them to deprive us of our liberty 
and to triumph — over our fall. 
But I do not believe that the great crisis 
has yet arrived. I see no signs of any 
catastrophe of this kind. For if that 
happens it must happen under the stress 
of some great popular excitement. It 
must be under the leadership of a man 
who not only commands universal admi- 
ration for his talents and the respeet 
of a great Party in the State, but who 
has behind him the great mass of the 
people of this country, No such catas- 
trophe has yet occurred, 
opposite do not pretend to themselves, 
even in their most sanguine moments, 
that they come here with the force of a 
great popular movement behind them, 
They do not look forward to the next 
Election as men going from a triumphant 
struggle to receive a great ovation, 
They are like criminals awaiting their 
trial, and, like criminals in that unhappy 
condition, I do not think that they are 
likely to hasten the event which will, 
however, sooner or later come upon 
them. But when that time shall come, 
when the National Assize shall be held 
at which men are to be judged by their 
political deeds, I, at all events, firmly 
believe that a punishment will be in- 
flicted on the criminals in this case 
which will take from them and_ their 
successors any desire in future to repeat 
the offence. 
2L 


Gentlemen 
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Africa 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 200; 
Noes 162.—(Division List, No. 276.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That, at Eleven o'clock p.m. on 
Friday the 25th day of August, if the proceed- 
ings on the Consideration of the Report of the 
Government of Ireland Bill be not previously 
concluded, the Speaker shall put forthwith the 
Question, or Questions on any Amendment, oF 
Motion, already proposed from the Chair. He 
shall next proceed to put forthwith the Question 
on any Government Amendments of which 
notice has been given, after which he shall put 
forthwith the Question on the Motion appoint- 
ing a day for the Third Reading of the Bill. 

Until the Report is disposed of, no Motion of 
Adjournment under Standing Order 17 shall be 
received, nor any dilatory Motion on the Bill 
unless moved by one of the Members in charge 
of the Bill, and the Question on any such 
Motion shall be put forthwith. Proceedings 
under this Order shall not be interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order relating 


to the Sittings of the House. 


IRELAND BILL. 
Amendment 


GOVERNMENT OF 

Adjourned Debate on 
proposed [18th August] on Consideration 
of the Bill, as amended, further adjourned 
till To-morrow. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [ Lords). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Objection being taken, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said: I hope hon. Gentlemen will 
withdraw their objections to this Bill, 
as it is really an important measure, 
which would settle a vexed question. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, he could not withdraw his 
objection, as the Bill had only been 
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printed and circulated that morning, and 
very serious controversial 
He must persist in his objec. 


contained 
matters. 
tion. 

Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 

WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL, 

Adjourned Debate on Consideration of 
Lords Amendments [18th Augast] 
further adjourned till this day three 
months. 


POST OFFICE (REVENUE AND EX. 
PENDITURE). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 

[ordered 9th June ; Mr. Arnold Morley]; 


to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


[No. 378.] 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS (REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE). 

Return presented,—relative — thereto 

[ordered 9th June; Mr. Arnold Morley]; 

to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


[No. 379.] 


CENSUS OF SCOTLAND, 1891, 
Copy presented,—of Tenth Decennial 
Census of the Population of Scotland 
taken Sth April, 1891, with Report 
(Vol. IL, Part II.) [by Command] ; to 


lie upon the Table. 


AFRICA (No, 7, 1893.) 
Copy presented,—of Paper relating to 
Slave Trade in Bengazi [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


House adjournel at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 22nd August 1898. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Returned from the Commons with 
certain of the Amendments made by the 
Lords (to which the Commons had dis- 
agreed), and with the Amendments 
made by the Lords to the Amendments 
made by the Commons to the Amend- 
ments made by the Lords, agreed to. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 

Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments made by the 
Lords, agreed to; with one disagreed to 
with Reasons, and with a consequential 
Amendment to the Bill: The said 
Reasons and consequential Amendment 
to be printed, and to be considered on 
Thursday the 31st instant. (No, 249.) 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN DRAIN- 
AGE AND IMPROVEMENT BILL [8.1.3 

Returned from the Commons agreed to, 
with Amendments: The said Amend- 
ments to be considered on Thursday the 
31st instant. 


PEERS OF IRELAND. 
List of the Peers of Ireland : Laid be- 
fore the House (pursuant to Order of 


the 13th July last), and to be printed, 
(No. 251.) 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (LEEDS AND 
LIVERPOOL CANAL) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NAVIGATION 
OF THE RIVERS AIRE AND CALDER) 
BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


VOL. XVI. 
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CANAL 


TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (GRAND JUNCTION 
CANAL) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3® on Thursday 
next. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI 
SIONAL ORDER (WARWICK AND BIR- 
MINGHAM CANAL) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


ACTS 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) BILL. 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Clause 5. 

Formal Amendment on page 3, line 
13, after (“ board ”) to insert— 

(“ And the enactments relating to the audit of 
School Board accounts shall apply as if any 
joint body of managers appointed in pursuance 
of this sub-section were a School Board.”")—(The 
Lord President) LE. Kimberley” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 2) BILL, 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday vext.—(The Lord Ribbdles- 

dale.) (No. 254.) 


2M 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
ATTENDANCE) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 
1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next.—(The Lord President 
[E. Kimberley.) (No. 255.) 


(SCHOOL 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; 

and to be printed. (No. 256.) 


read 1°, 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 


Five o'clock, to Thursday next, | 


Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 22nd August 1893, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN DRAIN- 
AGE AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. — 
[Lords.] 

Ordered, That, in the case of the 
Blackrock and Kingstown Drainage and 
Improvement Bill [ Lords}, Standing 
Orders 84, 214, 215, and 239 be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill be now taken 
provided amended 
been previously de- 


into consideration, 
prints shall have 


posited. 

Bill considered. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 22: 
and 243 be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time.—(Dr. 
Farquharson, ) 

(Queen’s Consent signified); Bill read 
the third time, and passed, with Amend- 
ments. 


QUESTIONS. 
WESTON TURVILLE SCHOOL, 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) :I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, in view 
of the fact, in addition to other consider- 
able improvements and alterations, the 
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Edueation Department are requiring the 
Managers of Weston Turville School, in 
the County of Buckingham, forthwith to 
paint the whole exterior of the school, 
will he state by what section of the Code 
this requirement of a matter which affects 
neither the comfort uor the wellbeing of 
the children is authorised ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acianp, York, W.R.,, 
Rotherham) : In the last letter of the 
Department to the School Managers 
(dated July 22nd) all that is required as 
regards the painting of the exterior of 
the building is that the external wood- 
work should be painted as 
possible. A building can hardly be kept 
in a healthy condition, as required by 
Article $5 of the Code, if the windows 
are allowed to deteriorate for want of 
painting, but the Department will not 
press that the work should be done im- 
mediately, if the Managers consider that 
it ean be properly held over for another 


soon as 


year, 


DISTURBANCES IN CAVAN, 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland why an additional 
foree of police has been sent to Cootehill, 
County Cavan ; and if the extra police 
will soon be removed ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morury, Newenstle- 
upon-Tyne): A protection post of five 
constables was temporarily formed at 
Lisnagoon, near Cootchill, on the 3rd 
instant, for the purpose of affording pro- 
tection labourers em- 
ployed on an evicted farm. No charge 
will fall on the county in respect of this 
post, which was broken up on the 17th 


to a number of 


instant, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

Sir E, HILL (Bristol, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he will cause to 
be printed in the Treaty Series of Foreign 
Office Papers the Treaties of Commerce 
and Navigation now in force between 
Great Britain and the principal European 
and American countries ; and whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Commercial Agreement or Treaty 
recently concluded with Spain, which it 
is understood has been presented to the 
Spanish Cortes ? 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 


wick): The old Treaties of Commerce 
and Navigation have already been laid 
before Parliament ; they can be obtained 
separately as Parliamentary Papers, and 
they are all published and indexed in 
Hertslet’s Treaties. Under these cireum- 
stances, the heavy expense of reprinting 
the Treaties could not be justified. Any 
new Treaties which may be concluded 
will be presented in due course in the 
Treaty Series. «The Provisional Agree- 
ment with Spain, which has, however, 
not yet been ratified by the Cortes, will 
be laid. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN MINERS. 


Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Trade whether 
the statement in the organ of the Labour 
Department of the Board of ‘Trade—* In 
the Forest of Dean the miners have been 
on strike since July 8th,” is an accurate 
statement of the facts connected with a 
local lock-out unaccompanied by the offer 
of arbitration # 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The difference between a 
lock-out and a strike agaiust a reduction 
In the 
Forest of Dean the coalowners (so far as 
the Department is informed) gave a fort- 
night’s notice without at the time making 
any proposal for a definite reduction, but 
before the notices took effeet a reduction 
of 25 per cent. in wages was asked for, 
and, after a ballot among the miners, re- 
fused. Under these circumstances, the 
description of the dispute given in the 
passage referred to is correct according to 
the definition of strike and lock-out con- 
tained in Board of Trade Report on 
strikes and lock-outs, 1888. Owing to 
the ambiguity of the terms “ strike ” and 
“lock-out” the Department is gradually 
discarding both terms and substituting 
the term “ trade dispute.” 

Sir C. W. DILKE : Would it not be 
better to class the Forest of Dean miners 
in the same way as they are classed 
by the Home Office in other English 
Districts ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I think that isa 
reasonable suggestion to which effeet 
might be given. 


of wages is one of some nicety. 
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BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Loeal 
Government Board whether any progress 
is being made with respect to the publica- 
tion of the Bovine Tuberculosis Report, 
and wheu its issue may be expected ; 
and whether the Government are con- 
sidering the adoption of means to 
compensate owners whose property is 
confiscated in the the 
publie ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
informed by the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis that two of the special 
inquiries Which they have been under- 
taking are completed, and that the third 
will be finished by the end of next month, 
Immediately after that the Commission 
will meet to draft the final Report. As 
to the second point, I can only state that 
the consideration of the question as to 
the adoption of means of granting com- 
pensation must be deferred until the 
Commission have made their Report. 


interests of 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL 
CONTROL) BILL. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether it is correct that 
he anticipates taking the Second Reading 
of the Liquor Traffie (Local Control) 
Bill before the rising of the House ; 
and, if so, if he ean state when the Bill 
will come on ? 

Tne SECRETARY ro turk TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham) : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not 
able at present to name a day for the 
Second Reading of the Liquor Traftic 
(Local Control) Bill. He hopes that 
time will be found for it before the close 
of the Session. 


TITHE SEIZURES IN WALES. 
Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


men whether he is aware that at the 
meeting of the Cardiganshire Joint 


Standing Committee, held on August 10, 
at Aberayron, his letter to the Chief 
Constable, pointing out that the County 
Court Bailiff was insufficiently protected 
on May 5, was not mentioned by tie 
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Chief Constable in his Report, and only 
produced on the demand of the Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions ; that the Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions proposed the two 
motions to the effect that the Chief 
Constable be ordered in all cases where 
the police were engaged in protecting 
the Sheriff's officer when carrying out 
the orders of any Court to employ such 
number of constables as may be neces- 
sary to ensure the proper protection of 
the Sheriff's officers, and the due execu- 
tion of such orders; and that any 
existing orders or instructions of the 
Committee to the Chief Constable in any 
way repugnant to this order be rescinded, 
but they were lost by the votes of the 
representatives of the County Council, 
every Justice voting for them ; whether 
he is aware that two of these County 
Councillors are also members of the 
Anti-tithe Committee ; and whether he 
now intends to take any steps to get the 
intention of his letter carried out, and 
the law enforced ; and, if so, if he will 
state what steps ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (M:. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I regret to have to 
inform the hon. Member that though I 
am in communication with the Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions on the subject of his 
question, I am not yet in possession of 
sufficient information to enable me to give 
him an answer. Perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber will postpone his question, 


VACCINATION PROSECUTIONS IN 
ESSEX. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the vaccination pro- 
secutions and distraints now being carried 
out at Grays, Essex ; whether, in the 
vase of second prosecutions, he will remit 
the fine and costs ; and whether the case 
of Wheeler, a labourer employed on the 
works of Brooks, Shoobridge, and Co., 
who has been twice prosecuted, on whose 
goods one distraint has already been 
made, and who is threatened with a 
second, has been brought to his know- 
ledge ¢ 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes. I find that 


65 warrants of distress were issued in 
June and July, In 46 cases the penalties 
were paid; in six the goods were sold ; 
in nine there were no effects; and four 


Mr. Griffith- Boscawen 
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are still unexecuted. I am not aware 
whether any of these were cases of a 
second prosecution for the same child, 
In Wheeler’s case there were two pro- 
secutions, but for two different children, 
If I were to remit the fines I should be, 
in effect, repealing the Act of Parliament. 
As I have frequently stated, I deprecate 
second prosecutions for the same offence, 
and if the Bill which I have introduced 
were passed into law they would become 
impossible. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
May I ask whether, if repeated breaches 
of the Vaccination Law justify a_re- 
mission of the penalties, the same rule 
will apply to breaches of the Land Laws ; 
and if not, why not ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : That is a matter of 
opinion and not of fact. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I respectfully 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that that is a fair 
question to address to the Home Se- 
cretary. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has already answered it. He 
has replied that it is a matter of opinion. 
I think myself that it is an argumentative 
opinion. 


ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LAMPETER, 

Mr. TALBOT: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation whether he has 
considered the strong expressions of 
opinion from the Lampeter and Pont 
Stephen United District Boards, and 
other Public Bodies, representing the 
district in question, against the decision 
to deprive the boys attending St. David's 
College School, Lampeter, of the benefit 
of the Intermediate County Scholarship 
Fund; and whether he will reconsider a 
decision which appears to have caused so 
much dissatisfaetion ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Resolutions to the 
effect stated in the question were recently 
passed by the Lampeter Pont Stephen 
School Board, the Lampeter Town 
Council, and the Board of Guardians of 
the Lampeter Union; but the Scheme 
had been approved nearly three months 
previously. I gave an answer on the 
question generally on the l4th August. 
But I think the dates which I have 
stated will show that it is out of my 
power to reconsider the Scheme in ques- 
tion. 
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*Mr. TALBOT : Would not the Vice 
President meet the wishes of such a 
large body of public opinion by intro- 
ducing some modification of the Scheme ? 

Mr. ACLAND: It is not in my 
power to alter the Scheme. I have to 
hear the objections within a given period, 
which has now expired, 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Could 
not a supplementary Scheme be adopted ? 

Mr. ACLAND: It is always possible 
to grant an amending Scheme, but it 
must go through the same process as an 
original Scheme. 


The Fuge Evictions in 


THE POLICE AND EVICTED FARMS. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
will explain by what authority Sergeant 
Sherwood, the sergeant in charge of the 
Castlebridge Police Barracks, in the 
County of Wexford, has recently been 
assisting in mowing hay on a farm in the 
locality from which a Mrs. Delaney has 
been evicted ; whether it is part of a 
eonstable’s duty to assist emergency men 
in haymaking ; whether a complaint was 
made to the District Inspector on this 
subject ; whether any investigation by 
the Police Authorities was held ; and, if 
so, with what result; and whether 
instructions will be given which will 
have the effect of restricting the police 
to their proper duties ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
in consequence of the scarcity of hay in 
the neighbourhood the sergeant bought 
and cut some grass on the evicted farm 
referred to for the use of an ass of which 
he is the owner. The matter has been 
inquired into by the Constabulary Autho- 
rities. 

THE FUGE EVICTIONS IN COUNTY 

CORK, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the proceedings 
in connection with the recent evictions 
on the Fuge estate, near Ballyclough, 
County Cork; is he aware that the 
tenants offered to pay the landlord’s 
representative all arrears of rent due up | 
to date upon the spot, and had frequently 
offered the rent to the landlord ; why, | 
under these circumstances, was such a 
large force of police present on this | 


{22 Au 
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| occasion ; and whether he is aware that 

the Sheriff’s representative broke the 
windows, and when about to effect an 
entrance was put aside by District 
Inspector Bell, who was the first man to 
enter the premises ; and, if so, whether 
he can state if it is the duty of a police 
officer to discharge the duty ordinarily 
performed by the Sheriff or the Sheriff's 
representative 7 


| Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
a detailed Report of the proceedings con- 
| nected with these evictions. It is the 
fact, as stated, that the landlord’s repre- 
sentative was offered all arrears due by 
the two tenants evicted, and that payment 
of the rent had been previously offered, 
provided tine landlord would consent to 
make the occupiers agricultural tenants 
instead of dairy farmers. The evictions, 
however, were not for non-payment of 
rent, but were on the title in pursuance 
of writs of possession issued from one of 
the Superior Courts. A force of 25 
police, under the command of District 
Inspector Bell, was present to protect 
the Sheriff’s bailiff and to preserve the 
peace. The doors and windows of both 
houses were barricaded, and in one house 
was a number of persons who expressed 
a determination to resist eviction, and 
who repeatedly refused admission to the 
bailiff. A window was broken in by the 
bailiff, and the District Inspector, a man 
of much tact and intelligence, then en- 
tered by the broken window in order to 
endeavour by his check 
violence and preserve the Sheritf’s repre- 
sentative from apprehended injury. In 
entering the house before the bailiff Mr. 
Bell in no way discharged any duty be- 
longing only to the Sheriff or his officers ; 
it was his duty as peace officer to do all 
in his power to prevent a breach of the 
peace, and, observing persons inside the 
house, with the doors barricaded, and 
fearing serious consequences might ensue 
should the bailiff enter first, he himself 
went in for the purpose of warning the 
inmates of the trouble they would bring 
on themselves should any violence be 
used towards the bailiff. Happily no 
act of violence was attempted, and a 
breach of the peace was avoided. 


presence to 


Mr. FLYNN: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman been made aware that the 


only act of resistance was that the doors 
were not opened to the Sheritf, and that 
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there is no precedent for the action taken 
by the Inspector named ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken as to there being 
no precedent, as a case was decided by 
the Lord Chief Baron at Sligo Assizes 
in 1887, in which it was ruled that Con- 
stabulary officers are responsible for the 
preservation of peace ; and it was entirely 
with a view to prevent any act of violence 
that Inspector Bell acted as he did. 

Mr. FLYNN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman inform me whether any 
violence Was anticipated, because my in- 
formation is to the contrary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have read the 
reports of this case very carefully, and I 
am quite satisfied that the officer did not 
in any way exceed his duty. 


- GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AND 
TRADES UNION LABOUR. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the conditions respecting the 
employment of Trades Union labour, 
proposed to be introduced into future 
printing contracts with Messrs. M‘Cor- 
quodale and Company and Messrs. Water- 
low and will also be made to 
apply to all bookbinding contracts that 
may be entered into with these or any 
other firms ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The same 
conditions providing that uo preference 
shall be given by Government con- 
tractors as between Union and non- 
Union men will be inserted in all future 
contracts for bookbinding as well as for 
printing. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
certain Government printing contracts 
have been given in Ireland to contractors 
who violate the Fair Wages Resolution ; 
whether he is aware that Government 
printing contracts have been given by the 
Commissioners of National Edueation in 
Ireland to a contractor who disregards 
the said Resolution; and whether he 
will take steps to have the wishes of this 
House carried into practice in those and 
all other Governmental contracts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In forms of tender 
for Government printing in Ireland 
special attention is drawn to the Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons dated 
February 13, 1891, to the spirit and 


Mr, Flynn 


Sous, 
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intention of which all who may be in- 
trusted with contracts for the Stationery 
Office are expected to conform. The 
Commissioners of National Edueation 
report that their printing contracts have 
heen given to the Queen’s printers in 
Ireland, who assert that they comply 
with the provisions of this Resolution, 
The Government are not aware that the 
provisions of the Resolution are infringed 
by any other Department. 


POYNTZPASS POSTAL SERVICE, 

Mr. E. MCHUGH (Armagh, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
will explain how it is there is only one 
delivery of letters in the day in Poyntz- 
pass whilst there are three deliveries 
in the adjoining towns of Tanderagee 
and Secarva; whether he is aware that 
English letters for Poyntzpass arriving 
in Newry at 8 a.m. are detained there 
for 215 hours before being despatched 
the following morning at 5°30 am, 
whilst they could be despatched by the 
mail train which passes Poyntzpass at 
11°45 a.m. every day ; and if he will see 
to this grievance being remedied by 
having arrangements made that in future 
the mail train will put off the mails as it 
passes the town ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): The 
facts are as stated by the hon. Member ; 
but unfortunately the revenue will not 
admit of more than one post in the day 
to Poyntzpass. Even now the cost of 
the service exceeds the available revenue, 
and I regret that further outlay is not 
warranted for accelerating the delivery 
of English letters numbering less than 26 
a day, or for the arrangements which 
would be necessary for exchanging mails 
by apparatus at the station named. 


IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will he ex- 
plain on what grounds the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland have 
omitted from the Fifth Book of Lessons 
the history of the British Constitution, 
by the late Archbishop Whately, and 
also 18 articles, by the same author, on 
political economy, and why five out of 
the eight lessons on Seripture History 
have been omitted, and writings substi- 
tuted which are objected to by Protestants, 
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and in the Third Reading Book for 


children from 9 to 12 years of age the 
last verse of Moore’s Canadien Boat 
Song, teaching the Invocation of the 
Saints, has been inserted; and if this 
change is made with the sanction of the 
Government ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Before answering 
this question there are one or two points 
on which I desire to satisfy myself, and 
I must therefore ask the hon. Member to 
postpone it until Thursday, 


THE QUEENSTOWN MAIL ROUTE. 

Carrain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
fact that by promptly availing of the 
special mail American letters 
landed at Queenstown, ex Umbria, at 
7°30 p.m. on Friday last, were delivered 
in London at 9 a.m. on Saturday, thus 
enabling replies to be despatched by the 
outgoing Cunard liner on Sunday ; whe- 


service 


ther he is aware that under the old 
system these letters would not have 
reached London until after business- 


hours on Saturday evening, and could 
have been answered until 
the following Thursday ; and whether, 
in view of the great benefit which this 
special service confers upon the mer- 
eantile community of Great Britain and 
Ireland, it will be continued ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg, at the same time, to ask the right 
Gentleman whether, pending 
decision on the question of the special 


not therefore 


hon. iu 
mail service for American mails between 
Queenstown and London, now under his 
he will direct that the 
service shall meanwhile go on as hereto- 
fore ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I 


the circumstances referred to in 


consideration, 


am aware of 
the first 
two paragraphs of the question, and in 
the course of a few days I hope to be 
able to make a communication on the 
subject alluded to, as 1 promised to the 
deputation which I received at the House 
of Commons on the 11th instant. 


BOYLE POSTMAN’S GRIEVANCE, 
Mr. BODKIN: I to ask the 
Postmaster General can he state why 
Mr. Joseph Kennedy, night postman in 
Boyle, has been suspended from the dis- 


hee 


eharge of his duties : is he aware that 
Mr. Joseph Kennedy is universally re- 
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garded in the town as the most efficient 
official connecte? with the Boyle Post 
Office, and that there is a general belief 
that he was suspended by the Local 
Authorities merely being a 
Catholic, he protested against certain 
proselytism that was being carried on in 
the office ; and will he promptly inquire 
into the matter, and have this man im- 
mediately reinstated in his position if 
there be no charge against him, or other- 
wise have a full and public investiga- 
tion of the entire circumstances of the 


because, 


case ¢ 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The question 
only appeared on the Paper this morn- 
ing, and it has been impossible to obtain 
information. I have called for a Report 
on the ease, but I should be glad if the 
hon, Member, and other hon. Members 
who desire information on purely local 
matters of Post Office administration, 
would give longer notice of their ques- 
tions. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): 1 beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he has bad inquiries made 
into the allegations concerning the system 
under which Government printing and 
i executed 


bookbinding contracts are being 
in Ireland; when are such contracts 


terminable with the present eoutractors ; 
and will steps be taken to have all print- 
ing and bookbinding work executed by 
Fair Wages 
Resolution adopted by this Tlouse ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: In reply to 
inquiries by the Stationery Ofttice. Messrs. 
Thom denied that they had acted in any 
way in contravention of the Resolution 
of the House of Commons of February 
13, 1891. Three of their contracts, those 
for book-work printing, job-work print- 
ing, and lithography, are terminable on 
the re- 
maining two are terminable as follows :— 
Vellum binding, September 380, 1897 ; 
and leather binding, September 30, 1894. 
As I have frejuently stated, steps have 


firms who comply with the 


six months’ notice at any time ; 


already been taken to carry out the 
Resolution of the Heuse. 
Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN: Is the 


right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Queen’s Printers only employ junior 
labour as regards the binding ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If the hon. 
Member wishes further particulars I must 
ask him to give notice. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the time has arrived for 
valling for tenders for the conveyance of 
mails between Australia and England ; 
on what date do the present contracts 
expire; and whether the conditions 
suggested by the Brisbane Conference 
regarding the new contracts have been 
approved by him ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The present con- 
tracts expire on 3lst January, 1895. 
The conditions suggested by the Brisbane 
Conference have not been approved by 
me. They invelve questions of import- 
anee, Which I have not yet had time to 
consider maturely in order to reply to an 
inquiry from Australia as to their adop- 
tion. This must be done before tenders 
are invited. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Under Seeretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he has received a 
communication from the Chief Secretary 
of South Australia on the subject of the 
retirement of the Governor, Earl Kintore ; 
whether it is suggested that His Honour 
Chief Justice Way shall fulfil the 
duties ; and what reply has been for- 
warded to the letter 7 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror trur COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxroyx, Tower Hamleta, Poplar) : 
No, Sir. 


THE SOUTH WALES COAL DISPUTE, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention has been 
called to the statement that the officers 
in charge of the troops in South Wales 
have met in consultation with the Emer- 
gency Committee of the mine-owners as 
to the most effective method of disposing 
of their forees ; and whether the officers 


in command of the soldiers in South 
Wales are authorised to consult with the 
Emergency Committee of the  mine- 
owners, and not with the Magistrates ? 


{COMMONS} 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campse cr - Baxnerman, 
Stirling, &c.) : I have no information on 
this subject, but have called for a Report, 
which I have not yet received. I may 
say, however, that it would be altogether 
unusual for the military officers to aet 
upon instructions from any but the con- 
stituted Civil Authority. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Wil! the right 
hon. Gentleman also inquire into the 
report in the newspapers to the effect 
that General Sir Richard Harrison is 
making a round of inspection of troops 
and is accompanied by Mr. James 
Williams, of Newport, as representing 
the Coalowners’ Association, and ascer- 
tain why a civilian is allowed to 
accompany the staff on a visit of inspec- 
tion 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no doubt that that will be covered 
by the Report ? 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): 
May I ask whether, as according to all 
accounts there has been ho necessity for 
the military to be sent to Wales, the 
right hon. Gentleman will take the 
earliest opportunity of getting them re- 
moved 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; the War Office act upon the 
requisition of the Civil Authorities, and 
until that requisition is withdrawn the 
military will remain. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: Did the Local 
Authorities ask for any particular number 
of troops to be sent 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know who determined the num- 
ber of troops to be sent. I think the 
Civil Authorities determine the districts 
in which the troops ure required, The 
General commanding the district is there 
at this moment for the purpose of making 
the necessary arrangements for the 
housing and feeding of the troops. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Does Sir R. 
Harrison propose to provide additional 
troops, as he has promised the coalowners 
in response to a resolution of thanks from 
them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware that he made any such 
promise; I think it is very unlikely ; 
but I would rather wait until I have the 
Report. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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partment if he could state what Benches 
of Magistrates in South Wales have 
applied for military assistance in the 
preservation of the public peace; what 
is the total number of Magistrates who 
compose such Benches; how many of 
these are directly and pecuniarily in- 
terested in mines; and how many are 
working men ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have not the in- 
formation to enable me to answer this 
question, very few of the applications 
having passed through the Home Office, 
the others were addressed directly to the 
Military Authorities. If the hon, Mem- 
ber desires it I will obtain this informa- 
tion through the War Office, and place it 
at his disposal. I have no information 


which would enable me to answer the 
inquiries in Paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 


of the question. It is improbable that 
there are any working men in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the counties re- 
ferred to, as the existing property quali- 
fication practically disables the Lord 
Chancellor from appointing working men 
to the County Bench. But I must point 
out that the existing dispute in Wales is 
largely a question not only between em- 
plovers and employed, but between two 
bodies of working men who take different 
views of their own interests. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Has any ap- 
plication been received from either of 
those bodies for protection ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir. Applica- 
tions for protection are not eutertained 
unless they come from the Local Autho- 
rities. 

Mr. PRITCHARD-MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydfil): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
meut whether, having regard to the fact 
that Her Majesty's Government con- 
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sidered it necessary at the request of the 


coulowners and Magistrates, most of 
the Magistrates being coalowners, to send 
troops to Wales to protect such of the 
workmen as desired to resume work, Her 
Majesty’s Government will favourably 
consider the advisability of appointing ¢ 
Minister for Mines, or a Minister for 


Labour, under whose direction Arbitrators 
or Boards of Conciliation may be created 
to settle mining and other labour disputes, 
with a view of averting the necessity in 
future of sending troops into districts 
where labour disputes exist ? 
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Coal Dispute. 
Mr. ASQUITH: It is not the fact 


that Her Majesty’s Government have 
sent troops at the request of coalowners 
who are not Magistrates. How many of 
the Magistrates are coalowners I am un- 
able to say. I should be very glad to 
see the present method of 
fighting out trade disputes superseded, 
and the necessity for taking exceptional 
measures for the preservation of order 
obviated, by the establishment of a well- 
considered system of arbitration. Her 
Majesty’s Government have introduced a 
Bill for that purpose, but have not been 
fortunate enough as yet to secure for it 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. PRITCHARD-MORGAN : Do 
Her Majesty’s Government intend in the 
near future to bring before the House 
the question of creating a portfolio for 
mines, or, as in the Colonies, for labour 
generally ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir; I cannot 
hold out any hopes of that. 

Sir J. GORST: May I inquire 
whether the Bill of the Government 
will have the effect stated in the question, 
and when will the Government bring it 
before the House for consideration ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The right 
Gentleman is perfectly well acquainted 
with the contents of the Bill, because he 
has taken a peculiar and personal interest 
in its fortunes. 

Sir J. GORST: Will the 
ment bring this most important Bill under 
the consideration of the House at a time 
and under cireumstanees in which it can 


barbarous 


hon. 


Govern- 


be discussed ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: As the right hon. 
Geutleman knows, I cannot make any 
statement upon the order of 
but so far as my recollection goes the 
Bill has been several times before the 
IIouse, when if there had been general 
goodwill and any serious disposition to 
it might have been 


business, 


passed, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : Is 
it not a fact that the Bill was brought 
before the House at a time when no 
Amendment could possibly be moved or 
divided Upon ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The 
has not yet been able to secure a Second 
Reading for the Bill. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
Was understood to ask if the troops were 
solely at the request of paniec- 


Government 


sent 
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stricken Local Authorities when there 
was really no necessity for them ? 
[The question was not answered. ] 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: T beg to ask 
the President of the Loeal Government 
Board whether he can now state the 
extent of the powers possessed by Boards 
of Guardians for acquiring land and 
opening workshops to enable them to 
set able-bodied destitute persons to work 
at reasonable wages; whether employ- 
ment so given necessarily pauperises and 
disfranchises the recipients; and whe- 
ther he will cause to be issued a Circular 
to Boards of Guardians setting forth 
these powers, and how far the Local 
Government Board is prepared to co- 
operate with the Guardians in putting 
them into operation # 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will send 
the hon. Member notice when I am pre- 
pared to answer this question, 


LABOUR IN GOVERNMENT ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
how many labourers in the Government 
arsenals, dockyards, and victualling 
stores are receiving less than 24s. per 
week 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am unable to 
give the information asked for by the hon. 
Gentleman. I must refer him to the 
War Office and Admiralty. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: But have not 
the Board of Trade had a special Report 
prepared on this question ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A special Report 
was made for the information of a Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet on the wages 
question. The Labour Department, 
however, has to obtain its information 
from the other Departments concerned, 
and the hon. Member must apply to the 
Department to which his question ap- 
plies. 

Mr. DARLING: Is this the Report 
as to which I put a question last week ? 
If so, is there any objection to extracting 
from it the information asked for ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly there 
is, for it is a confidential document. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman agree to grant a Return 
if I move for one ? 


Mr. Byles 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Mem- 
ber must apply to the Departments con- 
cerned. It is outside the province of the 
Board of Trade. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN SCOTLAND, 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Reports of the 
Sub-Commissioners, appointed by the 
Labour Commission to investigate the 
condition of the agricultural labourers in 
Scotland, will shortly be presented to 
the House ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that these Reports will be published in 
two parts, and that it is hoped that 
Part I. may be issued in a month’s time 
and Part II. by October. Every effort 
is being made to expedite the issue. 


GLASGOW TELEPHONE LICENCE. 

Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he has considered the 
application of the Corporation of Glas- 
gow for a telephone licence, and what 
decision he has come to regarding it ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The application 
was received on the 14th and answered 
on the 16th instant. I shall be glad to 
furnish the hon. Member with a copy of 
the reply. 

Mr. CAMERON CORBETT: Did 
the reply say more than that the matter 
would be considered # 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Yes, Sir; it 
dealt with a number of matters. 


SPECIAL MAIL TRAIN SERVICE TO 
KINGSTOWN. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether all 
special mail trains for American mails 
from Queenstown to Kingstown to catch 
the ordinary mail boats are detained at 
Kingsbridge until the ordinary mail train 
is leaving or only some such trains ; and, 
if ouly some, in what cases the special 
train goes on to Kingstown, and in what 
eases the mails are detained at Kings- 
bridge ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : American mails 
conveyed by special trains arriving from 
Queenstown during the night are invari- 
ably sent on by special train from Kings- 
bridge, because there is no ordinary train 
by meaus of which they could catch the 
day mail boat from Kingstown ; but 
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those reaching Dublin during the after- 
noon, in time to admit of their being con- 
veyed from Kingsbridge by the regular 
mail train, remain at Kingsbridge to be 
carried on by that train, 


REGISTRATION OF DEBENTURE BONDS. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the failure of H. R. Marks, as 
reported in The Standard newspaper of 
Thursday, the 10th instant, in which the 
Official Receiver (Mr. Hough) appears 
to have said that about five or six weeks 
before the receiving order was made 
certain debentures, amounting to £15,000, 
had been issued by W. Wilfred Head and 
Marks, Limited, under which the assets 
of the business were charged in favour of 
the debenture holders ; how were these 
debentures disposed of, and for what con- 
sideration ; whether the trade creditors, 
presuming that they had knowledge of 
the debtors’ intention to charge their 
security, had any lawful means of pro- 
tecting themselves ; and whether, with a 
view to increasing the safety of the 
position of creditors of Limited Liability 
Companies, he will consider the advis- 
ability of introducing a Bill to previde 
that debenture bonds shall be registered 
in the same way as bills of sale? 


Tuk ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russeii, Hackney, E.): In reply to 
my hon. Friend, I know nothing of the 
facts except as appears on the Paper. I 
cannot, therefore, express any opinion on 
the second and third branches of the 
question; but, as to the coneluding in- 
quiry, I think there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of requiring debentures to 
be registered, and I shall consult the 
Lord Chancellor on the point. 


IRISH PRESBYTERIANS AND HOME 
RULE, 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, §8.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
has he any objection to publishing the 
Address recently received by him from a 
number of Irish Presbyterians ; and, if 
not, will he do so ? 


Tne FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstoneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I have no objec- 
tion. 


{22 Aueust 1893} 
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THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION, 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is true that an 
addition is to be made to the pay of the 
Civil and other servants in India in con- 
sideration of the fall which has taken 
place in exchange; and whether this 
additional pay will be taken out of the 
Revenues of India ? I desire most re- 
spectfully to complain of the great 
alteration made in the latter part of the 
question, and claim my right, as a 
Member of Parliament, to put a question 
in my own words, The second part of 
the question ran thus :— 

“And whether this additional pay will be 
taken out of the pockets of the people of India 
at the same time when their own free supply of 
rupees "—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a controversial question. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
origin of the proceeding in this matter 
has taken place in India, and the Seere- 
tary of State in Council has simply 
agreed to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India. By these proposals 
European officers will receive an ex- 
change compensation allowance, and that 
allowance will enable them to forward 
half of their salaries to Europe at the 
rate of Is, 6d. for the rupee. 


Mr. EVERETT again proceeded to 
press his question, and suggested there 
was nothing controversial in the part 
struck out. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It 
is impossible to have an essay under the 
guise of a question. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF MINES. 

Mr. WOODS (Laneashire, Ince): 
I beg to ask _ the First Lord 
of the Treasury if he is aware 
that the coalowners in the Midland 
Counties have locked up their mines 
against their workmen, and thereby 
thrown out of employment over 800,000 
miners, and indirectly over 500,000 other 
workers ; whether he is aware that the 
proposals of the coalowners in the action 
they have taken has caused a revulsion 
of feeling in the public mind against 
them; and whether, with a view of pre- 
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venting these periodical conflicts between 
capital and labour, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will be prepared to initiate, or 
if introduced next Session support, legis- 
lation having for its object the national- 
isation of Mines and Royalties rents ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question of mining royalties and mines is 
a very large one indeed, which 
undoubtedly I 
justified in giving any opinion on my own 


upon 
should not feel myself 


behalf or on behalf of my Colleagues 
without a much fuller study than I have 
had an opportunity of giving it. The 
hon. Member will see how vast a ques- 
tion it would be to take the property in 
fee simple in mines and royalties into the 
possession of the State evidently with a 
view to the consequent intervention of 
the Government through the medium of 
the Executive. I am afraid I can only 
say I am quite certain that when the 
question is brought forward it will be 
most carefully 
examiued. 


and comprehensively 
My hon. Friend is no doubt 
aware that it has been recently considered 
by a Commission. Then, with regard to 
the occurrences in Wales, I fear that I 
have no information that would justify 
me in speaking upon them or professing 
to supply hon. Members with informa- 
tion other than such as they may gather 
from sources open to all, nor would it be 
wise on my part to do so in view of the 
state of public sentiment in the districts 
where the difficulty between employers 
and employed has occurred, 


THE GUILLOTINE RESOLUTION. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): After the Resolution which was 
passed yesterday, I understand that on 
Friday, when the Amendment under 
discussion is concluded at 11 o'clock, we 
shall only divide on the Government 
Amendments. I suggest that it would 
be for the convenience of the House if 
the Government Amendments could be 
printed separately without the Amend- 
ments on which we cannot divide. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I will see if that 


cannot be done. 


Mr. Woods 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 428.) 


CONSIDERATION, [ELEVENTH NIGHT.] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment, as amended, 
proposed [18th August] on Considera- 
tion of the Bill as amended ; 

And which Amendment, as amended, 
was, in page 3, line 7, after Sub-section 
(4), to insert, as a new sub-section, the 
words— 

“ (5) Directly or indirectly imposing any dis- 
ability, or conferring any privilege, benefit, or 
advantage upon any subject of the Crown on 
account of his parentage or place of birth, or of 
the place where any part of his business is 
carried on, or upon any Corporation or Institu- 
tion constituted or existing by virtue of the law 
of some part of the Queen’s dominions and 
carrying on operations in Ireland, on account of 
the persons by whom or in whose favour or the 
place in which any of its operations are carried 
on ; or.” —CMr. J. Morley.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words, as amended, be there inserted.” 

Debate resumed. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he did not propose to 
detain the House at any length on 
this matter; but he was bound to say 
he did not fully understand the object of 
the Amendment, nor did he particularly 
care. But he scarcely thought it right 
to establish separate legislation of this 
kind for Ireland, nor ought they to create 
within the limits of the United Kingdom 
separate nationalities having separate 
rights. He would therefore move, as an 
Amendment, the insertion, after the 
word “birth,” of the words “or resi- 
dence.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 3, after the word 
“birth,” to insert the words “ or resi- 
dence.”—( Sir J. Gorst.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘or residence’ be there inserted in the 
proposed Amendment.” 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the clause, as it 
would make a substantial difference in 
the scope of the clause. To include 
“ residence” would affect the powers of 
the Legislative Body as to franchise 
eligibility for office, and in other ways. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That state- 
ment throws a curious light on the 
clause. Without the Amendment pro- 

sed by my right hon. Friend the clause 
would enable the Irish Legis!ature to 
deal differentially with, say, absentee 
landlords. Do the Government desire 
that 2? I cannot believe that that is 
their intention. The Amendment of the 
Chief Secretary purports to aim at pre- 
venting any disability, benefit, or ad- 
vantage being created in respect of any 
subject of the Crown as distinguished 
from other subjects. The Amendment 
to the Amendment will effect the purpose 
more completely; and, therefore, I 
eannot understand the Government's 
objection to it. It is clear that with- 
out it the Irish Government will be able 
to carry out a differential treatment 
which Parliament neither contemplates 
nor proposes. Will the Chief Secretary 
explain why they persist in refusing to 
accept this Amendment, seeing that such 
differential treatment as it is aimed at 
would be essentially unjust ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The course of 
legislation the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite fears might be adopted by the 
Irish Legislature in the case of Irish 
absentee landlords has been already 
adopted by the Legislature of New Zea- 
land. There is no intention to prevent 
the Irish Government to put a tax upon 
possessors of land who do _ not 
reside on the land. I think that the Go- 
vernment have fulfilled all their pledges 
in relation to this matter, and therefore I 
cannot accept the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s 
Lynn) said, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had forgotten that on this 
clause and another clause attention was 
called to the fact that, as it stood, the 
Bill would enable the Irish Government 
to impose the differential treatment of 
fishermen. In the case of fishermen, 
their “ business’ was carried on at sea. 
English, Seotch, Manx, and French 
fishermen all fished off the Irish coast ; 
and their place of “business” would, 
therefore, he supposed, be the same as 
that of the Irish fishermen, but their 
places of residence would be at Lowes- 
toft, Wick, or elsewhere. He under- 
stood that it was the intention of the 
Government to protect British fishermen 
in carrying on their industry. [Mr. J. 
Morey assented.] As the clause 
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stood it would not protect them; and he, 
therefore, hoped the Government would 
assent to the Amendment. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had given a hint which was equiva- 
lent to an invitation to the Irish Legisla- 
ture to put a tax upon landlords who 
were compelled to live out of Ireland. 
The Irish people had been told scores 
and hundreds of times that it was their 
duty and their interest to hunt the land- 
lords against whom this threat was 
directed out of the country. An organ- 
isation had been put in force against the 
landlords which, in some instances, had 
proved effectual; and he thought it 
ought to be made quite clear that the 
House was face to face with a situation 
in which the practice of making life in- 
tolerable to a certain class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects would be  supple- 
mented by a statutory penalty, inflicted, 
on the invitation of the Government, 
upon that class because, to use the words 
of the Nationalist Members—* Ireland 
had been made too hot to hold them.” 
So great had been the power of hon. 
Members that they had induced the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to introduce 
this vindictive provision into the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.), referring 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles), re- 
marked that the sea was not the only 
place where a fisherman’s business was 
carried on. Although he caught his 
fish on the sea, he sold them on shore. 
If he sailed from and returned to Wick, 
that would be his place of business, and 
he would be protected under the sub- 
section as it stood. The addition of the 
proposed words would make the sub- 
section absurd. It would be strange 
indeed if the sub-section were made to 
read in such a way as to infer that 
residence in Ireland was a reason why 
any advantage should not be given 
to a man under an Irish Bill. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Arnold- 
Forster) had spoken as if absenteeism 
was something that was imposed on 
landlords by the people of Ireland. The 
hon. Member was new to politics, and 
not very old in years, or else he would 
be aware that long before the Land 
League came into existence Irish land- 
lords had a habit of living out of Ireland, 
and that absenteeism had given a great 
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impetus to the land movement. 
Absenteeism is one of the results of the 
Act of Union. He hoped that under 
this Bill the state of things would be 
reversed, and that landlords would be 
again content to live in Ireland. He 
asked the House whether it would be 
well to deprive the Irish Legislature of 
the power of providing that men who 
drew their incomes from the toil of the 
people and spent them away from Ire- 
land should not be called upon to con- 
tribute some special aid to the Revenue 
of the country they deserted ? The Im- 
perial Parliament before the Union had 
more than once imposed taxes on absentee 
Irish landlords for the purpose of obliging 
them to stay in Ireland and to protect 
British interests. He thought that what 
the Imperial Parliament had done in this 
respect the Irish Parliament might do. 


It was calculated that out of about 
£12,000,000 of Revenue £4,000,000 
were taken out of Ireland. That was 


one of the secrets of the poverty of the 
country. There was no principle more 
clear than that the Legislature of a 
country had a perfect right, if public 
opinion approved, to levy a fine upon 
these men. Of course, the landlords 
paid Income Tax upon the £4,000,000 
a year taken out of Ireland, and the 
assessment of that income, from which 
Ireland had no benefit whatever, formed 
part of the Imperial Revenue. If the 


fact that reuts were taken out of the 


country to be spent elsewhere was 
regarded as a reason why Ireland 


ought to contribute at a specially high 
rate to Imperial Expenditure, it was also 
a reason why the Irish Legislature 
should have the power to impose a tax 
upon those who spent their income out 
of Ireland. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he had been somewhat surprised to 
hear the hon. Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster) talking of Irish 
landlords as a hunted elass. He himself 
had always regard the Irish tenants as a 
hunted class. He could take Members 
to places in Ireland where every human 
hunted look. 
“Where 7] It was in County Kerry, 
on Lord Ormathwaite’s estate. These 
people had been evicted from their homes 
and were afraid to let their children 
creep back to them for shelter, but lay 
in ditches night after night. The 


face wore a 


Mr. Sexton 


[Cries of 
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tenants of Ireland had been hunted from 
their homes for generations past. Jy 
his own town—an inland English town— 
there was a population of 25,000 Irish 
people. This meant that these people 
had been hunted out of Ireland. The 
last time he went to Ireland he visited 
the estate of a landlord in the West, 
through whose property one could drive 
40 miles ina beeline. He visited some 
of the tenants this landlord was threaten- 
ing to evict. They were in the very 
lowest depth of poverty, were living on 
the slightest food, and were imperfectly 
clothed and sheltered ; and yet the only 
home on that vast estate in which the 
owner did not desire to live was the 
home of the landlord, the Marquess of 
Sligo himself—a great square mansion 
in a magnificent domain with every 
comfort and luxury, and with beautiful 
scenery and plenty of fishing and shoot- 
ing surrounding it. No doubt, he (Mr, 
Byles) took strong views on this ques- 
tion, but he asked the House what was 
the title of the Marquess of Sligo, or of 
any man, to own a vast country or a Vast 
territory in Ireland, or anywhere else, if 
the only thing he did in relation to the 
population living in it was to extract 
reut from them. The people of this 
country would some day rise up and say— 
“Why should this man own this land ; 
and why should any man own any land 
unless he returns to it something of that 
which he gets from it.” 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
said, he quite admitted that the hon, 
Member who had just sat down was 
entitled to express the most extreme 
views he held on any subject; but he 
was surprised that he had not expressed 
his horror at the holding of any land 
whatever. The hon. Member said he 
had seen in the West of Ireland people 
with terror-stricken faces. So had he 
(Mr. Macartney), but the terror was not 
of the landlord, but of the Land 
League. 

Mr. BYLES: It has been their only 
salvation, 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was very 
much afraid that the people he referred 
to did not look on the Land League as 
their only one salvation. The hon. 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
desired to tax absentee landlords who 
had been driven out of Ireland. He 
(Mr. Macartney) should have thought 
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the hon. Member would not have ven- 
tured to bring forward that argument, 
because it was in direct conflict with the 
opinion of another distinguished Member 
of the Nationalist Party, the hou. Mem- 
ber for North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
who had declared that when he saw 
great houses untenanted in Ireland he 
said to himself, “Glory be to God.” 
Ireland was not the only country in the 
world where there were absentees. There 
were numberless landlords in England 
who were not always to be found upon 
their property. There were many citi- 
zens of the United States who were not 
to be found in the country where they 
had made their fortunes. He could not 
conceive on what ground of justice or 
morality the House could authorise the 
Irish Legislature to pass a law against 
absenteeism, which they would only be 
enabled to enforce because the absen- 
teeism they derided was simply the result 
of the policy of those who permitted 
If there were distriets in 
landlords were no 
longer to be found living on_ their 
property it was because Nationalist 
Members had never hesitated to attack 
those landlords. They had generally 
chosen the best landlords for attack 
because, as they had often expressed it, 
a good landlord was the greatest obstacle 
to the success of their policy in Ireland. 
He was certain that the House of Com- 
mons would never consent to perpetrate 
such an outrage as was now proposed 
upon all principles of morality and justice. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, it 
could not be denied by anyone who knew 
anything of Irish history that Ireland 
had been long regarded by many land- 
lords as simply a place from which to 
draw money. One of the = standing 
grievances of Ireland had been that the 
owners of large properties returned 
nothing to Ireland but the commissions 
they sent to their agents. If the 
Amendment were adopted the result 
would be to tie the hands of an Irish 
Legislature in such a way that it would 
be impossible for it to undertake any 
useful work in connection with the 
development of fisheries and other 
industries. For instance, it would inter- 
fere with the continuance and extension 
by the Irish Legislature of the work 
commenced on a very small scale at 
Baltimore in the shape of fishery schools, 


such a law. 
Ireland where 
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where nets were made, fishing was taught 
to boys, fish-curing was taught to the 
inhabitants, and where loans were granted 
for the making of boats. The Amend- 
ment was utterly unnecessary, and would 
possibly work very great mischief, 

*Viscount CRAN BORNE( Rochester) 
contended that, unless the Amendment 
were agreed to, it would be possible to 
inflict disabilities on Scotch fishermen 
because they resided in Scotland, and on 
English fishermen because they resided 
in England. The reason why the 
Amendment was resisted by the Govern- 
ment was that they wished to allow the 
Irish Legislature to attack those land- 
lords whom the Prime Minister declared 
it would be an obligation of honour to 
defend. He (Viscount Cranborne) quite 
agreed that an absentee landlord was not 
as good as a resident landlord ; and yet if 
a distinction were to be drawn between 
the two classes of men the absentee land- 
lord might be robbed of eve rything 
he possessed. Did the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) wish it ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Not atall. I think 
a tax would induce them to live in 
Ireland. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE said, he 
thought a tax of the kind would have the 
effect of destroying the whole class of 
resident gentry in Ireland, which in his 
opinion would be a great disaster. The 
investor might be attacked as well as 
the landlord. If the sub-section passed 
in its present form it would be possible 
for the Irish Legislature to make a dis- 
tinction between investors on account of 
their place of residence, and all dividends 
paid in England or Scotland, or even in 
Ulster, might be heavily taxed. It was 
perfectly clear if the Government did 
not accept the Amendment they would 
have broken the spirit of their pledge. 
He knew that the landlords were un- 
popular on the other side of the Hous> ; 
but if hon, Members opposite had no 
sympathy with the landlords they ought 
to have some sympathy with the in- 
vestors, because if the investors were 
oppressed it would be disastrous to Ire- 
land by discouraging investments. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegul, S.): 
Hear, hear ! 

*Viscount CRANBORNE said, he 
did not think hon. Members from Ireland 
so wise as all that. If they were wise 
they would not have quarrelled with Eng- 








779 
land ; and just as they had done their 
best to rob every landlord and drive him 
out of Ireland, they would do their best 
to rob every English and Scotch investor 
unless prevented by the insertion of the 
Amendment in the Bill. 

Mr. MAC NEILL said, he woald 
appeal from one noble Lord to another 
noble Lord. In 1773 Lord Chatham 
recommended that a tax should be im- 
posed by the Irish Parliament upon 
absentee landlords ; and he recommended 
it, moreover, as an English politician. 
Another great man also—Adam Smith— 
recommended, as an Englishman, and in 
the interests of the British Empire, that 
a tax should be placed on absentee land- 
lords. In 1773 Lord Harcourt, who was 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, sent 
over a recommendation to allow the Irish 
Parliament to tax absentee landlords 2s. 
in the £1 on their rental; and Lord 
Chatham, speaking of that recommenda- 
tion when it was accepted, says— 


Government of 


“My opinion, after weighing again and again 
the whole matter, is that it is most advisable 
not to meddle in urging the Royal Prerogative to 
repeal the Bill for taxing absentees, should such 
a Bill be sent over. The operation of the Bill 
isextremely severe, no doubt, against absentees ; 
but the principle of that severity seems founded 
on strong Irish policy, which is to compel more 
of the profits of improved estates in that King- 
dom to be spent by the possessors there amongst 
their tenants, and on their own consumption, 
rather than in England and in foreign parts. 
England, it is evident, profits by draining Ire- 
land of the vast incomes spent here from that 
country ; but I could not, as a Peer of England, 
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Lieutenant peremptory orders that the 


tax must be rejected. Lord Camden, in 
describing the result, said that it was 
impossible to deseribe the  ill-humour 
which pervaded all descriptions of per- 
sons, even in the Government Depart- 
ments ; and he referred to 

“the great disgust with which most of the 
friends of the Government support its present 
intentions,” 
(that was in opposition to the measure), 
As the amount of rental taken out of 
Ireland 100 years ago was £1,000,000, 
and was now £4,000,000, the necessity 
for an absentee tax was now four times 
greater than it was then. Mr. Lecky 
attributed all the miseries introduced by 
middlemen and agents to the want of a 
resident gentry in Ireland ; and it would 
be the first duty of an Irish Parliament 


| to encourage, and to the best of their 





advise the King, on principles of indirect acci- | 


dental English policy, to reject a tax upon 
absentees sent over here as the genuine desire 
of the Commons of Ireland acting in their 
proper and peculiar sphere, and exercising their 
inherent exclusive right of raising Supplies in 
the manner they judge best.” 

The Irish Parliament was willing to act 
on Lord Chatham’s opinion. Who 
obstructed them ? The absentee English 
landlords, headed by the Marquess 
of Hartington. The tax was then 
rejected through English influence by 
the Irish Parliament. The Irish land- 
lords themselves were in favour of an 
absentee tax, because the Irish Parlia- 
ment at that time was practically a land- 
lords’ Parliament. In 1797 Mr. John 
Le Fouche, an eminent Dublin banker, 
proposed an absentee tax with the full 
consent of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
day, Lord Camden. Mr. Lecky stated 
that Lord Portland, who was Secretary 
of State in England, gave the Lord 


Viscount Cranborne 





ability to promote, measures to bring all 


| classes of society into harmony and peace 


in Ireland. 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, he thought the House would 
agree that the prospects of the Irish land- 
lord under a Home Rule Parliament 
would not be one absolutely to be desired, 
If he remained in Ireland he ran a fair 
chance of being shot; if he got out of 
range he was to be taxed. That might 
seem the language of exaggeration. But 
those were the doctrines of the Land 
League, and they had been informed by 
Nationalist Members that if the Irish 
people stuck to the doctrines of the Laey 
League the result would be that th 
would get rid of landlords altogethe?- 
So the Irish landlord in the future had 
not a very rosy look-out. He wished to 
be allowed just to quote a speech by the 
Leader of the Home Rule Party. The 
hon. and learned Member for North Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) said— 

“ Now, I would tell Lord Granard’s tenantry, 
in dealing with unjust landlords, that I would 
feel no more compunction in seeking my own 
rights than I would in driving a rat out of a 
hayrick, I look on them exactly in the same 
light ; but, of the two, the rat is the more 
respectable animal, because, at any rate, God 
made the rat, but the landlord is a human in- 
vention, A rat eats nothing he has not stolen. 
A landlord could, at any rate, do a day’s work, 
and very soon I hope to see the courage of 
Maynooth squeeze him out as you squeeze out a 
lemon or orange, and when they throw away 
the skin I hope to see you give it a kick and 
send it to its proper place.” 

That was how the hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth intended to 
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encourage abseutees to live in Ireland. 
He did not approve of absentees. They 
were a misfortune, but there were other 
abseutees besides landlords. He should 
like to have a Return of the number of 
absentees who sat among the Nationalist 
Party. Ifa Return were asked for and 
accurately made, it would surprise them, 
as it would show the number of Lrish 
patriots who were absentees to such an 
extent that they proved their love of 
their country by living out of it. The 
Attorney General for England said not 
long ago that the landlord class was a 
class for whom nobody had any sympathy, 
He had just as litthe sympathy for the 
Irishman who came over to England, 
made a large fortune in this country, and 
spent not one farthing of it in his own 
country. Such a man was the Attorney 
General himself. To bring absentees 
back to Ireland they must insure them 
the just protection of the law, and make 
Ireland a happy aad peaceful country, 
But the idea of encouraging absentees 
by placing supreme authority in the 
hands of the leaders and guides of the 
Land League was the most astounding 
proposal he had ever heard. Only a 
fortnight since we were told that if the 
Irish people stuck to the tenets of the 
Land League they would sweep the 
landlords away altogether. Yet the Go- 
vernment now blamed the landlords for 
not going to a country where they were 
to be treated like rats. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Donegal took an unhappy 
step in holding up the Duke of Devon- 


shire as an absentee. 


Mr. MAC NEILL explained that he 
was speaking of the Duke of Devonshire 
of a century ago. 


CoLtoxneL SAUNDERSON said, that 
the present Duke, on recently visiting 
his Irish tenantry, had a most cordial 
reception from them, But it was pro- 
posed that he should be taxed by the 
future Parliament in Dublin. He could 
not understand how the Government 
could persuade themselves that it would 
be for the good of Ireland to give the 
future Home Rule Government, which 
they fondly hoped might come, a power 
which, to his mind, weuld be absolutely 
destructive of the existence of the landlord 
class in Ireland, without which it was 
impossible to establish in Ireland those 
social relations and social conditions 
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which alone could tend to the prosperity 
of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, he desired to ask the 
Attorney General what the position of 
Insurance Companies would be if the 
clause of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was passed ? Would they be protected 
from exceptional taxation by the Irish 
Parliament ? As was well known, the 
Insurance Societies had large mortgages 
on the Irish land; and the Building 
Societies, which held the money of the 
poor, had also large sums invested in 
land in Ireland. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That point will 
be raised by an Amendment further on. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, he 
should like to know how a distinetion 
was to be drawn between the legal 
owners of the land, such as Insurance 
Companies, and the ordinary owners, the 
landlords, if exceptional legislation was 
to be enforced by the Irish Parliament 
on holders of land non-resident in Ire- 
land ? If the mortgagees were to be 
protected, and the ordinary private 
owners not to be protected, he would 
like to know on what ground the Go- 
vernment thought it just to put excep- 
tional legislation in foree against single 
individuals who owned land, and unjust 
to enferce it against Corporations who 
owned land in the same manner ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) said, 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh had treated the House to a 
recital of old speeches by Members below 
the Gangway. He did not think there 
was much to be gained by quoting 
from old speeches ; but if the hon, and 
gallant Gentleman wished the House to 
believe that the practice of making vio- 
lent speeches was all on the side of the 
Nationalist Members, he was asking them 
to believe what was not true. Within 
the last vear—within the last few mouths, 
he might say—quite as violent, quite as 
dangerous, and quite as disloyal speeches 
had been uttered by hon. Gentlemen be- 
longing to the Party of which the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
was the Leader. He had quoted from 
the speeches of one or two Members 
below the Gangway in which some 
violent expressions were used in refer- 
ence to certain landlords. He (Mr. 
Redmond) asked the House to bear in 
mind that the worst of the strong lan- 
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guage used by these Members against 
landlords was used at a time when the 
Irish people were absolutely threatened 
by the shadow of another famine in the 
country. 

CotoneEL SAUNDERSON: The date 
of the speech from which I quoted was 
1887,and there was no threatened famine 
then. 


Mr. W. REDMOND said, if the hon. 
and gallant Member had done him the 
honour to listen to what he said, he 
would have found that he did not make 
particular reference to the speech which 
the hon. and gallant Member quoted, but 
to the language which was used 10 or 12 
years ago, and now quoted so frequently 
by him and his friends. In the cireum- 
stances which prevailed at that time in 
Ireland, with famine threatening the 
people, with the knowledge of what the 
people had suffered before from such 
visitations, with an eviction campaign 
in full swing, people being driven from 
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the country, and starvation staring them 
in the face, surely a large excuse could 


be made for the use of strong language, 
if, while all these things were occurring 
in TJreland, the Irish landlords were 
drawing princely incomes from the 
Irish tenants and spending them in 
England and elsewhere, utterly indifferent 
tothe fact that their dependants, who 
had earned the money by the sweat of 
their brow, were face to face with ter- 
A good deal had been 
said the terrorism of the Land 
League. It was his opinion that if 
there had been no absentee landlordism, 
with all its attendant evils in Ireland, 
there would not, in all probabiiity, have 
been «» Land League in Ireland at all. 
The Land League and all similar tenant 
combinations were the direct result of 
the neglect of Irish landlords to perform 
those duties and obligations which the 
landlords of all other countries recognised 
as belonging to their position, ‘Twenty 
years ago the hon, and gallant Memler 
for North Armagh and his friends had 
the whole representation of Ireland in 
their own hands ; they could drive their 
people to the polls, and they drove them 
to the polls. There was no Ballot Act 
and no Land League to protect the 
voter, 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON said, the 
Ballot Act came into operation in 1870, 


Mr. W. Redmond 
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Mr. W. REDMOND said, the Ballot 


Act did not come into operation till 


1872. He was, therefore, right in 
speaking of 20 vears ago. At that time 
there was no check whatever—no 


organisation or league to impose any 
eheck—upon the power of the landlords 
in Ireland. They had the absolute and 
unfettered control of the representation 
of the country, and the management of 
everything conneeted with it. And what 
better was the country then? Would 
anyone deny that the suffering of the 
Irish people, and the misery of the Irish 
people, was immensely greater at that 
time, when they were under the control 
of the landlord? The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh was himself 
a landlord ; but he was not an absentee 
landlord—he lived in his own eountry— 
and he knew perfectly the truth of the 
statement he now made; that if every 
landlord bad lived on his estate in Ireland 
and become acquainted with his tenants, 
and shown some sympathy with the 
people, who were spending their lives 
from early morning to late at night 
reclaiming and cultivating the land, there 
would have been a good feeling between 
landlord and tenant, and the Land League 
not have been necessary at all, 
The hon. Member for South Antrim 
denounced the tyranny of the Land 
League in Ireland. It was a strange 
fact that the very people who had taken 
the greatest advantage of the benefits 
obtained for the tenants by the Land 
League lived in the very constituencies 
represented by the hon, Member and his 
friends. Let them remember the legisla- 
tion that was the direct results of the 


would 


operations of the Land League. The 
successive Irish Land Acts were 
passed as the direct result of the 
agitation throughout Ireland, and 
they were never dreamt of until 


the Land League came into existence. 
If that legislation could be blotted 
out, and the landlord onee more 
endowed with an unfettered control over 
the people, and an unlimited power of 
fixing rents; and if a proposition were 
made to that effeet, what reception would 
that proposition meet with at the hands 
of the constituents of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh? Those men 
who denounced the Land League were the 
first to go into the Courts and take 
advantage of the benefits which were the 
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direct result of the action of the League. 
They were asked to believe that the Irish 
landlords were a long-suffering class. 
What was the history of landlordism in 
Ireland ? During the last 50 years the 
population of Ireland had been reduced 
by one-half. The half of the people 
either died in the fields or were driven to 
America and other parts, and this was 
the direct result of absentee landlordism. 
One of the most glaring cases was that 
of Lord Dillon in the County of Mayo. 
This was a man who exercised power 
over the lives and fortunes of a great 
many people whom he did not know 
living on an estate he had never seen. 
He had never been to it, and he had never 
bought so much as a box of matches in 
Ireland. Yet this man drew an income 
of £20,000 a year from these people, and 
spent it in England and other places 
out of Ireland. The Plan of Campaign 
was established on this estate, and its 
operation was necessarily followed by 
trouble and turmoil and disturbance. 
This was what absenteeism had done 
for this part of Ireland. Another great 
offender was Lord Clanricarde, who 
never visited his estate, who never went 
to Ireland at all, but whodrew a magni- 
ficent income from Ireland, and never 
spent Is. there, and never had any com- 
munication with his people except to 
extort out of them in rent more than they 
wereableto pay. Yet these men, whodrew 
the last penny they could out of the 
people of Ireland, and never spent Is. 
among them, were to be treated in the 
same way as those Irish landlords who 
lived on their property, knew their 
tenants, and tried to do their duty, 
as most English landlords did. 
To deprive the Irish Parliament of the 
power of dealing with this matter would, 
in his opinion, be a grave mistake, for 
absenteeism had been the cause of most 
of the trouble in Ireland. It had been 
said that the tenants had been led away 
by agitators. The Irish people were 
very much like other people. They 
would not join any organisation or elect 
a Member of Parliament of a certain 
Party unless they saw good reason for 
doing so; and there never would have 
been a tenant Representative in this 
House or any tenant organisation in Ire- 
land had not the people been forced into 
these measures by the absentee land- 
lords. The defence which the hon. and 
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gallant Member gave of absentee land- 
lordism in Ireland was a very weak and 
milk-and-water defence indeed, because 
the hon. and gallant Member could not 
deny, could not pretend to deny, that 
absentee landlordism was one of the 
greatest curses from which the Irish 
people had ever suffered. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): If I understand the position 
correctly, it is that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment object to accepting the Amend- 
ment moved by my right hon. Friend on 
the ground that it would be unduly 
limiting the powers of the Trish Parlia- 
ment. It has been intimated, I believe, 
from the Irish Benches, that circum- 
stances might arise which, in their opinion, 
would make it desirable and justifiable, 
or necessary, that taxation of some kind 
or other should be imposed upon absentee 
Irish landlords. From that view, and 
with that poliey—which, I understand, 
is evidently contemplated in the future— 
Her Majesty's Government in no way 
dissent. I should be the last person 
in the world to stand up in this 
House for the purpose of defending 
absentee landlords, whether they be 
absentees from Ireland or from their 
estates in England or elsewhere. I am 
bound to say that if that is to be the 
principle on which we are going to act on 
this occasion, it opens up some very 
serious questions indeed, and questions 
which up to the present time have not 
received one single moment's considera- 
tion during the whole course of these 
Debates. The first question I must ask 
Her Majesty's Government is this— 
What do they mean by absentee land- 
lords ? If you are legislating upon these 
principles, you must have a definition of 
absenteeism, undoubtedly, in your Bill. 
We cannot generalise from one or two 
individuals, such as those which have 
just been quoted by the hon. Member 
who has just sat down. ‘There are black 
sheep, undoubtedly, in every flock ; and I 
have no doubt that in England, as well as 
in Ireland and all other countries in the 
world, it would be perfectly possible for 
you to find some landlords who deservedly 
may be stigmatised as absentees. But 
what is an absentee? How many 
months’ residence do you require to pre- 
vent a landlord being an absentee ? How 
long and how often is he to reside upon 
his own estate? I take the case of a 
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Member of Parliament. In the present 
state of things in the House of Commons 
we are called upon to sit here, at all 
events during the present year, for some- 
thing like nine months. Is the Irish 
landlord to be debarred from fulfilling his 
duties as a Member of Parliament ; and 
because he does fulfil these duties and 
sits for nine months in the House of 
Commons is he, therefore, to be termed 
an absentee and be subjected to all the 
pains aud penalties that the Irish Parlia- 
meut in the future may inflict ? These 
questions, which are decided so hastily, 
ought at least to receive the attention 
of the Government, and they should 
certainly do something to define in their 
Bill what is meant by an absentee. I 
should like ask another question. 
Many of these landlords in Ireland are 
What are most of them ? 
them are great proprietors who 
who also have 
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to 


absentec Ss. 
Most of 

own great 
great duties to perform in this country as 
well ° but nobody would deny that it is 
from that very class that the best land- 
lords in the whole of Ireland are to be 
found, and these are the men who are to 
be selected for taxation or for fines at the 
diseretion of the new Irish Parliament, 
and as to whom the present Government 
have nota single syllable to utter in their 
defence. 
now to Lord Hartington, and spoke of 
him as one of those conspicuous instances 


estates, and 


of absentceism— 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I did nothing of 
the kind. I spoke of the Duke of 
Devoushire of a century ago, who was 
an absentee landlord, and who prevented, 
through his intluence, the absentee tax. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Of course, I accept 
anything that the hon, Member says ; 
but I think I heard him mention the 
name of Lord Hartington, and it may be 
thought excusable under the cireum- 
stances. But I take the present Duke 
of Devonshire as a type and instance of 
the of landlords of whom I am 
speaking. If you go through the whole 
of Ireland at the present moment you 
will not find one estate, North, South, 
East, or West, which has been more 


class 


admirably managed than that of the 
present Duke of Devonshire, or a 
landlord who has dealt with greater 


liberality with the tenants of every class. 
I heard a rather humorous story told of 
a visit of the present Duke to Lismore 


Mr. Chaplin 
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which happened some time ago. He had 


a very great reception—perhaps a recep- 
tion which at this moment is significant 
in that part of Ireland. But even the 
gathering on that occasion was not 
altogether free from agitators, and an 
agitator in the crowd cried out, “ Three 
cheers for Home Rule,” whereupon he 
was surrounded by a large mob, who 
said, “Say it again,” and he said it 
again. Unless I am very much mistaken, 
he very shortly afterwards found himself 


in the river. I do not think a more 
unfortunate proposal than that of taxing 
every absentee could be made. I want 


to ask another question. If the Irish 
landlords are absent, who is responsible 
for it? What has been the character of 
our land legislation in Ireland during the 
last few years What did you do in the 
Act of 1881 2% You took all control of 
his property from the landlord; you 
absolved him from his duties, and left 
him in the position of having nothing 
but a rent charge upon his estates. How 
is it possible, under these circumstances, 
that owners of property in any country 
in the world should continue to take 
in the future the same interest in their 
property as they have done in the past ? 
I do not wish to defend absentecism ; 
but if justification was needed for the 
landlords in Ireland who are away from 
their properties at the present time I 
should point tothe Land Act of 1881, and 
should say by that Act alone they had 
heen absolutely absolved from any charge 
of absenteeism whatsoever. But, sup- 
posing this Bill is carried in its present 
shape, supposing this Amendment is re- 
fused, supposing the number of other 
Amendments which have been put for- 
ward time after time during these discus- 
sions are thrown aside by Her Majesty’s 
Government, do you think that this is the 
kind of legislation which will encourage 
landlords to be more resident in Ireland 
in the future than they have been in the 
past? Under whom will they hold their 
properties, and upon whom will their 
fortunes depend in the future? Upon 
that new Exeeutive of which we have 
heard a good deal in the course of these 
Debates. Although, owing to the system 
of Closure, we have not yet had an 
opportunity of raising the whole ques- 
tion of the position of the landlords 
under the new Executive, as I had hoped 
and intended to have done, everybody 
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knows of whom that Executive will be 
composed, Everybody can form for 
himself a fair anticipation of what their 
probable action will be in the future, and 
what else are we to judge from than 
from the old speeches of hon. Members ? 
We have heard declarations made over and 
over again by them; and they, in all 
probability, will be Members of the Irish 
Executive. We have never heard one 
syllable of these speeches publicly with- 
drawn ; and, although they have been 
challenged over and over again to do so, 
not one of them has ever repudiated the 
intention of taking any line in the future 
different from that which he has adopted 
in the past. I cannot conceive how it is 
possible for men in their senses to look 
otherwise than with the greatest sus- 
picion and apprehension and alarm upon 
the fact that the landlords’ fortunes will 
in the future be in the hands of men 
such as these of whom we have every 
reason to suppose the new Irish Exeeu- 
tive will be composed. I wish also to 
ask another question. If you are going 
to apply this principle to Ireland are you 
going to do the same thing to England 
or are you not; if not, why not? The 
House, I hope, will think, and even the 
Government will admit, that I am justi- 
fied in submitting this case and putting 
these questions tothem. Iam not speak- 
ing at the present moment—I hope I have 
never spoken—from any motive whatever 
of unduly delaying the business of the 
House ; Iam trying to the best of my 
ability to defend the interests of the 
class of that country which I think has 
been too often most cruelly treated in the 
last few vears. Not so very long ago 
the Prime Minister found himself in great 
difficulties and in conflict with the Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people, and he 
did not seruple then to appeal to the 
landlords to come forward to his assist- 
anee to enable him to govern Ireland 
not in accordance altogether with Trish 
ideas, but ideas which animated him and 
his colleagues at that time; he did not 
seruple in those difficulties to appeal to 
them on those occasions. Now, what 
regard at all has he shown to the interests 
of the Irish landlords. Their fortunes 
and their futures are to be entrusted to a 
small body of men whom he has deseribed 
as men whoare “ preaching the doctrines 
of public plunder.” 1 know perfectly 


well that the right hon. Gentleman on a 
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former occasion in this House repudiated 
that statement, except so far as it related 
to Mr. Parnell. I grant vou that is true ; 
he never identified any of the gentlemen 
who we may expect will be Members of 
the Irish Executive ; but he did identify 
them as a small body of men * preaching 
the doctrines of public plunder” in the 
most emphatic way, because he im- 
prisoned them at the same time as Mr, 
Parnell. Therefore, I think, the right 
hon. Gentleman will not be surprised with 
regard to men, whom he himself found 
it necessary to imprison for preach- 
ing the doctrines of public plunder, 
that I, speaking as a landlord myself, and 
as one endeavouring to defend the rights 
of my brother landlords in Ireland, should 
eall the attention of the House of 
Commons to the difficulties in which they 
must inevitably be placed. I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will take this 
matter more deeply into their considera- 
tion ; and that they will, at all events, 
take care that there are inserted in this 
Bill provisions which will make it im- 
possible that the Irish landlords should 
be taxed for their absence from their 
country. Failing that, 1am bound to say, 
badly as they have been treated in the 
past, the right hon, Gentleman will have 
inflicted another injury upon a loyal body 
of men in Ireland. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rieny, Forfar) : The right hon, Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down appears to 
be under the impression that this Bill 
contains legislation prejudicial to land- 
lords, and especially to absentee land- 
lords, and he said more than once that we 
ought to put into the Bill a definition of 
an absentee landlord, 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I said if you refuse 
this Amendment. 

*Sir J. RIGBY: Exactly so. If we 
refuse this Amendment we must put into 
the Bill a definition of an absentee land- 
lords. Why in the Bill? We are say- 
ing nothing about that; we say nothing 
about absentee landlords inthe Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to think that 
this question is now being mooted for the 
first time. We are asked to excuse from 
all possibilities of legislation on the part 
of the Trish Legislature anything that 
shall place the non-resident landlord under 
disability. Now, I should just like for 
one moment to reeall to the House what 
has taken place before. An hon. Gentle- 
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man got up and said that there was a law 
in New Zealand that taxed the absentee 
landlord at a different and a higher scale 
to those who were resident. He de- 
manded to know whether there was a 
prohibition in this Bill against any such 
legislation ; and there and then he was 
told—and it was not the only time on 
which a similar statement was made— 
that the Government had no sort of in- 
tention of legislating inthat way. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge sug- 
gested that this had been forgotten, and 
that, no doubt, the Government would 
do at once what they had always said 
they did not intend to do, and accept, 
as a matter of course, the words “or 
resident.” We have intended, so far as 
relates to any legislation which must 
take place in the Imperial Parliament, 
not to interfere in these matters at all. 
When it is considere | of what importance 
it will be to Ireland, and, therefore, to 
the Executive Government of Ireland, 
that matters shall proceed there as 
regards people in England or elsewhere 
on terms that will be advantageous to 
Treland, I think it is too much to 
suppose that they should not fairly 
be left to deal with these matters. 
With regard to the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the St. Albans Division respecting mort- 
gages, I would ask the hon. Gentleman 
to consider whether it is likely that any 
Trish Legislature would undertake to 
pass laws which would prevent money 
going into Ireland. Could there be any 
clearer interest than that they should 
make the laws, far as possible, 
advantageous to such mortgages ? The 
hon. Gentleman asked me, I think, what 
I considered would be the position of a 
mortgagee as to the possibility of legis- 
lation against him. Well, I think that 
was pointed out on Clause 4 as to 
Insurance Societies, and the distinetion 
between Insurance Societies and in- 
dividuals. I do not think there would 
be any legislation that could take effect 
in regard to of individuals 
which would not operate at the same 
time with regard to mortgages of Insur- 
ance Companies. But when we are 
asked to prohibit all legislation in regard 
to persons who are not resident, whether 
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they be mortgagees or others, you have 
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beneficial and disadvantageous laws. If 
there were a clear danger that the Irish 
Legislature should be so foolish and 
absurd as to endeavour to keep capital 
out of their country, it might possibly be 
right to guard against that danger ; but 
I say there is no danger of that, and it 
would be utterly wrong to attempt to 
provide for any such thing. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, it 
seemed to him a pity that the Solicitor 
General should have taken, as a mutter 
of fact, a somewhat narrow view of this 
question. If they excluded altogether, 
the speeches that had been made from 
below the Gangway, it would be possible 
to persuade the House that the Irish 
Parliament would not do anything to 
prevent English capital being invested 
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in that country. But the Solicitor 
General argued with regard to Irish 
character from what he knew of the 


ordinary litigants in the English Court 
of Chancery. They were usually, if not 
Scotchmen, of a more cautious race from 
Palestine, who were accustomed to con- 
duct their affairs according to business 
principles. Irish methods of procedure 


were very different. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not imagine 


that the Irish would be so foolish as to 
do anything that would impede the flow 
of money into Ireland, yet this very 
afternoon they had heard the hon. and 
learned Member for South Donegal enun- 
ciate a policy which must narrow the 
market for Irish properties, and, there- 
fore, lower the price. ‘The result of that 
must be disastrous to Ireland. This 
Bill was put forward as one not to widen 
the breach between England and Treland, 
but to draw still closer the people of the 
two countries. But what would be the 
result? If an Englishman, choosing to 
live in England, was not to get his 
income from property which he owned in 
Ireland, as the man localised there would 
get his, it would lead to this: that the 
land of Ireland would be owned by people 
settled there, who would have no connec- 
tion in England, Scotland, or Wales ; and 
the effect of that must be to make the 
Irish people more and more a separate 
nation. Under those circumstances, how 
could the Bill draw closer the relations 
between the two countries 7 If the Party 
opposite wished to do Ireland one more 
favour, they would make it as simple for 


got to consider that you exclude equally j® man to live in one country as in another, 
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Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han-] was only a pledge of honour given 
over Square): I do not see the hon. | under special circumstances ; but, with- 
Member for Bedford in his place, and I| out wishing to say anything that 
see from the empty state of the Benches | would be too censorious, may I not 
opposite that hon. Members, too, believe | suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
that there is nothing in this Bill that has | that, if they are going to place the loyal 
not been discussed over and over again. | minority of Ireland, including the Irish 
Yes; but we have not had a discussion | landlords, under the power of hon, Mem- 


on this subject. bers below the Gangway, at all events 
Sir J. RIGBY : Yes, we have. this Amendment is a precaution which 


Mr. GOSCHEN: It was touched | we might fairly ask them to take. I do 
upon in the briefest possible manner ; | not believe for a moment that the 
there was no regular Debate on the | taxation of absentee landlords would be 
question, and it has been a revelation to | an advantage to Ireland. I do not believe 
us on this side of the House that the | that this method of protecting the Irish 
Government intended to leave the power | landlords who live in Ireland would be 
avowedly to hon. Members below the | suecessful. I do believe that if this 





Gangway to tax absentee landlords. | power were exercised it would be a bane- 
Mr. J. MORLEY: It was stated | ful power in disturbing the relations 
again and again. | between landlords and tenants. It might 


Mr. GOSCHEN: It is very extra- | be well to try to tax absentee landlords 
ordinary, if it bas been stated again and | when separated by such distances as we 
again, that hon. Members on this side of | are from our Colonies; but how are 
the House have so small a recollection | absentee landlords to be detined in 
of it. Will it also be maintained that | Ireland? The point I wish to make is 
the hon. Member for North Kerry made | that it would be futile really to tax them, 
a declaration then that it would be the | whilst, at the same time, it would create 
intention of the Irish Members to tax | a feeling much to be regretted. Suppose 
absentee landlords ? No; that was at| hon. Members were to put a tax on 
a time when there was no guillotine in| absentee landlords, how will they define 
prospect, and when there was silence| them? I admit the Government may 
among the Irish Members; but the | fairly decline to answer that, and say it 
moment it is known there is only a cer- | is left to the Irish Parliament to settle 
tain time to be occupied we are then to! what an absentee landlord is. Is he a 
be privileged, and, I must say, to have landlord who does not live there for a 
the advantage of hearing the views of | year or two years or more? Is he to 
hon. Members from Ireland. qualify by residence like a canon who 

Mr. SEXTON: I did not declare | has to spend a couple of months in a 
that the absentee landlords would be | Cathedraltown ? What kind of residence 
taxed. What I said was that it would | is it to be ? If he goes and shoots fora 
be improper to withhold the right to tax | month is he to be free from taxation ? 
them from the Irish Legislature. If he goes there with the whole of his 

Mr. MAC NEILL: And that is what | family is he to be free from taxation ? 
I said. It appears to me it is almost ridiculous 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I thought he spoke | to think that any definition of taxation 
not only of taxing them, but even of | of absentee landlords could be found 
fining them, [Mr. Sexton : No, no!]| which would not lead to every kiud of 
At all events, no one will deny that this evasion and difficulty and inconvenience, 
question of the right of taxing absentee | and would bring no advantage whatever 
landlords is a very important one. I see | to the Irish Exchequer. It is easy 
the Prime Minister is in his place, and I | enough to elaborate this question. Sup- 
would ask him, does he think that the | posing, as the right hon. Member for the 
relations of the Imperial Government to | Sleaford Division put it, that a man 
the Irish landlords are such that it is| spends six months here in the House 
right to expose them to this not very | doing Parliamentary duties, and at the 
remote risk—the probability that there | end of the Session goes for the benefit 
is to be taxation of absentee landlords 7 | of his health to the South of Eugland. 
We know that the honour which is|Is he to be taxed because he is an 
pledged to the landlords in Ireland | absentee landlord? Or suppose you 
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provide for all these cases, is it not cer- 
tain that it would be easy—looking to 
the closeness between the two countries 
—to find methods by which the tax 
would be evaded ? Hon. Members may, 
perhaps, say—*“ Why protest against the 
tax ¢” because it is not likely to bring 
in much money. Is that a great finan- 
cier’s view ? Is that the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
that in that case the tax is a sound and 
useful one. If there is one single man 
in the House who I should have thought 
might protest against the view that a 
futile tax might yet be proposed, it would 
be the right hon. Gentleman. I thought 
that one of the chief doetrines he would 
have laid down would have been that a 
tax which gave rise to friction and in- 
convenience, and was not remunerative, 
would be the last tax he would desire to 
see imposed. The argumeut has already 
been used that some of the best landlords 
in Ireland are those who do not reside 
there. The case has been mentioned of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and there are Lord 
Lecontield and many others who spend 
as much and more on their estates in 
Ireland than many a landlord resident in 
Ireland does. Suppose you were to tax 
the absentee landlords, on whom will that 
tax fall? The result will be that such 
landlords as I have indieated will have 
so much less of revenue from their estates 
to spend upon the improvements which 
their tenants desire; and this taxation 
of the best absentee landlords would be 
likely to have that very result which the 
action of much of the land legislation 
has been having—namely, to relieve the 
landlords in Ireland from doing their 
duty by their tenants as is generally done 
by landlords in England; therefore, I 
say, from the point of view of expen- 
diture on Irish estates, the taxation on 
absentee landlords will be a fatal mistake. 
There is this further point : a question 
has been raised with regard to mortgages. 
Suppose that you tax the absentee land- 
lords, will it not shake the eredit on 
which money has been lent by Insurance 
Companies andl others, and does the 
Solicitor General wish to establish this 
state of things—that the portion of the 
rents which passes over to the Insurance 
Company is not to be touched, but that 
the free rents are to be touched ? If so, 
every possible difficulty will arise. I 
understand the Solicitor General to say 
Mr. Goschen 
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he does not believe that this would 
lead to taxation of mortgages. But if 
you tax the absentee landlords it will lead 
to the taxation of mortgages also. I¢ 
may startle the Solicitor General, but I 
think he may know that, in those coun- 
tries where absentee landlords have been 
taxed, there, also, there is a question of 
taxation of mortgages. <A good deal has 
been said as to the alternatives offered 
other landlords—I will not say the best 
landlords—but resident landlords in Ire- 
land who may desire to leave Ireland, 
I wonder what is the choice that is going 
to be given by hon. Members below the 
Gangway. Hitherto, during these last 
years, language was held by them which 
was to frighten and drive the English 
garrison out of Ireland. Hon. Members 
below the Gangway do not deny that 
their policy has been to drive out the 
English garrison and the English land- 
lords ; and they stated that they would 
not rest until they had accomplished 
that object. Now suddenly there seems 
to bea change ; and through the taxation 
of absentee landlords those who formerly 
were to be driven out are to be attracted 
to stay in Ireland. Is that the real 


reason why this power of taxing 
absentee landlords must be exercised ? 
Is it in order to attach to Ireland 


those landlords against whom the 
Land League has been employed and 
every device practised which might 


alienate them from their estates and drive 
them out. Another idea might be that 
the taxation of absentee landlords might 
compel them to sell under dis- 
advantageous circumstances; and I 
should be very much mistaken if the 
tuxation of absentee landlords was not 
one of those methods of squeezing to 
which my hon. and gallant Friend be- 
hind me alluded in an earlier part of the 
Debate. They were formerly to 

squeezed in one way, and now the Go- 
vernment are perfectly prepared, as it 
would seem, to hand them over to the 
power of the Irish Legislature to squeeze 
them in another manner. I am bound to 
say that, looking to the assurances 
which have been given us of equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and that property 
should not be taken without due com- 
pensation, I confess I am surprised at 
the new prospect that has been opened 
out. Why, this is as effectual a way of 
depriving them of property as you can 
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well devise. I do not think it is within 
the spirit of equal protection of the law 
to say that the landlord who resides in 
Ireland for a certain time, either in the 
year or in the course of a year, is to be 
treated in one way, and that the landlord 
who dwells in England or Scotland for a 
part of the year is to be treated in 
another way. That is not the equality 
which we have been induced to look to. 
Of course, the great difficulty in this as 
in all other cases is that you are trying 
to have separate legislation between the 
two countries which ought to have the 
same legislation. It crops up on every 


occasion. Why is there this great 
difficulty. Because the interests of the 


people of Ireland are so interlaced with 
the interests of the people of England 
that it is deadly to separate them, other- 
wise it might be easy enough. Her 
Majesty’s Government take a different 
view of the case. They are willing that 
Ireland should be treated as a separate 
country, because when you speak of 
absenteeism, which is to be absenteeism 
in England from Ireland, you are treat- 
ing Ireland as a separate geographical 
whole, and you are showing by your 
resistance to this Amendment, as you 
have shown by your resistance to 
others, the extraordinary difficulty which 
exists when you leave that freedom 
to the Irish Parliament which they 
desire, and give them the right at the 
sume time to protect all those interests 
which have grown up under your care, 
and for which you are responsible as much 
as you are responsible for the interests 
in this country—and which will suffer 
under the legislation which you set up. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The de- 
clarations of the Government on this sub- 
ject were long ago made, and the House has 
considered and decided the matter. 


versity submitted the Amendment with- 


out any attempt at re-diseussion, But | 


the speech of my right hon, Friend 
stands with hundreds of others in this 
respect—that it was a re-discussion of 
the general subject. It has been an 


argument in favour of absentees. The 
absentees are in most eases excellent 
landlords 





Mr. GOSCHEN (interposing) said, 
that he never uttered a single word in 
favour of absenteeism. What he said 
was that there were good landlords as 
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right hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- | 


iI will 
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weil as bad who were absentees. He 
was as much opposed to absenteeism as 
the Prime Minister. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
declaration which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just made—that he is just as 
much opposed to absenteeism as 1 am—is 
a valuable declaration. But having heard 
the words of the speech of the right hon. 
Geutleman—to which I listened with 
attention—I must say that the whole 
speech sounded to me as an ingenious and 
elaborate plea against legislation in re- 
gard to absenteeism. The right hon. 
Member for Sleaford appeared to think 
that absenteeism in Ireland was fully 
justified by legislation, The right hon, 
Gentleman seemed to suppose that ab- 
senteeism began in 1881. Absenteeism 
has been a great, a gigantic fact, staring 
him in the face for years and years. It 
would be premature, and quite unneces- 
sary, to enter into any defence of taxa- 
tion of absentees. It is a very ditticult 
and very important social question ; but 
in principle a tax upon absentecs is not 
unsound, In principle it is right to hold 
that distinet and definite duties are in- 
separably connected with the possession 
of land. The right hon, Gentleman says 
that there are absentee landlords who 
have been good landlords, and that there 
are resident landlords who have been 
good landlords. I entirely and cordially 
agree with him to this extent, that they 
are good landlords so far as their position 
of absentees admits. They are good 
landlords in respect of all that relates to 
money; but I think that Mr, Carlyle 
was right when he said that cash 
payment was not the only means be- 
tween man and man. There are social 
and political arguments against the tax 
which may be conclusive, but I do not 
enter into that question at all, nor say 
whether it is right or not. This 
say—though 1 may be 
accused of irrelevaney in saving anything 
which refers to the history of the past, 
which, according to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite has nothing to do with the 
present or future—that, in my opinion, it 
is a noble feature in the history of the 
old Protestant Ascendeney Party in Lre- 
land that, during the latter halt of the 
last century, they were strongly in favour 
of a tax upon absentees, “That did them 
high honour, even if their political 
judgment was not sound. What we 
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contend is this—that the Irish Legislature 
are the proper persons, if they are to come 
into existence, to consider whether or not 
the duty of residence ought to be required 
of the owners of land, and whether 
habitual non-residence should not be 
sufficiently defined so that it might justly 
and properly be discouraged in the form 
of taxation. That I say is a question we 
ought to leave to them, and that is a 
question which we have already decided 
to leave to them. It is all very well to 
say there are absentee landlords in Eng- 
land. Is there £1,000 of income to 
absentee landlords in England for 
£10,000 in Ireland? The landlords of 
this country are generally resident, 
whilst a very unfortunate proportion of 
the Irish landlords have been habitually 
non-resident. Our contention is this— 
that the Irish Legislature is the party, 
and the sole party, that ean properly 
deal with this question, which is one that 
ought to be dealt with with great know- 
ledge and great care. It may be there are 
some who believe—I do not myself alto- 
gether reject the belief—that after the con- 
troversy has settled down in Ireland the 
adsentees will be much fewer than now. 
[A laugh.) The right hon, Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. D. 
Plunket) smiles; but he will recollect 
this historical fact, and I am sure he will 
not deny what I am going to say. When 
the Union was about to be passed, and 
when arguments in favour of the Union 
were made, it was generally admitted that 
the Union would bring about an increase 
of absenteeism. That, I am sure, he 
must recollect ; and, I think, unless I am 
very much mistaken, that is even admitted 
in the official pamphlet of Mr. Cooke, 
with which he must be acquainted, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that that 
melancholy prophecy has been largely ful- 
filled. There is no other country that has 
ever had, so far as I know, as much 
of absentecizm as Ireland with the soli- 
tary and mournful exception of our West 
Indian Colonies, where absenteeism was 
still more thoroughly and deeply rooted. 
jut the question is, if this be a matter of 
simple poliey, of consideration of prac- 
tical arguments one way or another, then 
it is a matter that exclusively belongs to 
the Irish Legislature to deal with. If 
you choose to say that the taxation of 
absentecism is a crime, that absenteeism 
is like some consecrated shrine which 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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you ought to defend from spoliation, 
you will say that it is an absolute duty 
to protect absentees against future legis- 
lation. But that is surely a doctrine 
that cannot be maintained. The right 
hon. Gentleman has himself said that he 
strongly disapproves of absenteeism, and 
that he regards it as in itself an injury, 

If it is in itself an injury, it is for the 
Irish Legislature to consider in what 
manner that injury should be dealt with, 
You cannot possibly give to Ireland the 
power and responsibility of making laws 
without admitting in the full that so vast 
and important a social question as this 
must go to the Irish Legislature, and 
cannot properly, or wisely, or justly be 
decided here. 

*Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity): I desire to intervene but for a 
very short time in this Debate, and I wish 
to say, at the outset, that I have myself 
no special sympathy with absentees 
in the sense of those who are volun- 
tarily absentees from their property ; 
but even with reference to those, 
I think that some of the lan- 
guage which has been used by the 
right hon. Gentleman to-day is of 
rather a dangerous import to the laws 
which have hitherto protected property 
in this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said the House has 
already decided this question, The right 
hon. Gentleman must, no doubt, have in 
his mind that in the course of the De- 
bates some such decision was arrived at ; 
but I have been in constant attendance 
in this House, and I have no recollection 
of this question being brought to a deci- 
sion in any former stage of the Bill. 
I do not wish to be dogmatic; I 
only say I have no recollection of it, 
and I should be glad if right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will refer us to 
the occasion when this question was 
raised and decided by the House. It 
is, at all events, a new question so far 
as the laws of this United Kingdom are 
concerned, The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that the Irish Parliament is the 
proper party to settle this question—the 
question whether taxation should be 
applied to absentees. He said the 
question ought to be referred to that Par- 
liament. That is the point upon which 
I desire to join issue with him, I may 
say, in passing, that he laid some stress 
on the fact that there was a great ten- 
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dency at the time of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: And 
before it. 

*Mr. PLUNKET : That it was before 
the Union the habit of the Irish landlords 
to reside on their property, and he seems to 
think that there would be a tendency again 
for them to return to Ireland and reside 
on their property if this Home Rule Bill 
should pass intolaw. But surely he knows 
that the case would now be wholly different 
—he has told us so himself—that the 
Trish Parliament in those days was 
mainly a landlords’ Parliament. He has 
often told us that the Irish House of 
Commons was as much identified with 
the landlords as was the Irish House 
of Lords. Passing from that, I ask, 
is it right that this power should 
be delegated to the Irish Legislature, 
or that it should be reserved from 
them for treatment by this Parlia- 
ment? Let me say, in passing, that with 
regard to the proportion of absentees— 
I may be wrong, but in proportion to 
the total number of Irish landlords—I 
consider such a statement as we have 
heard to be wild and misleading. But 
is it just to give to the Irish Parlia- 
ment—is it right to give them the power 
of imposing taxation upon the whole 
class of non-resident landlords, because 
a certain small proportion of them are 
voluntary absentees ? This is not only 
a question for the landlords who for 
whatever reason do not reside on their 
properties in Ireland, but for those 
similarly situated in England and Scot- 
land, and also for those English and 
Seotch mortgagees who have charges 
upon Irish land. There are, it must be 
remembered, absentees and absentees. 
We know that in England and Scotland 
there are classes of landlords who cannot 
always reside on their property if they 
would. For instance, thereare in Ireland, 
as there are in England, landlords who 
have several estates—on one estate they 
have a residence ; on others they have no 
residence. And the question arises whe- 
ther the Irish Parliament is likely to 
follow up the principle of taxing these as 
abseutees, and, if so, whether they are 
likely to do so with moderation and 
justice The Irish absentee landlords 
have been the subject of denunciation for 
years, for generations, by the very Party 
who will have control of the Irish Legis- 
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lature of the future, and, not only the 
Irish absentee landlords, but those very 
persons in England and Scotland who 
have mortgage charges upon property in 
Ireland. Having been so denounced and 
held up to obloquy in the past, does no 
risk exist for them in the future? The 
Solicitor General asked, was it possible 
that the Irish Parliament would tax such 
mortgagees and so prevent the flow 
of capital into the country ? But, 
Sir, it is only within the last five 
years, or six, or ten years, that 
this very ease arose. There was a move- 
ment at that time amongst a certain 
number of the landlords of Ireland 
demanding that there should be a 
reduction of family charges pro rata aec- 
cording to the reduction of rents. What 
was the attitude of the Nationalist Party ? 
It was, I think, The Freeman's Journal 
—at all events, it was one of the Irish 
Nationalist papers—that called upon the 
landlords to join with the tenants 
for the purpose of reducing the charges 
of Englishmen and Seotchmen who had 
Irish property. Idid not kuow that this 
discussion was coming on, or I might have 
had the quotations with me. But certainly 
the appeal was made to the landlords to 
join with thetenants in order to cut down 
those mortgage charges of people residing 
in England and Scotland. ‘This is not a 
matter of speculation, but a matter of 
fact. That was one of the first induce- 
ments held out by the Irish tenants, or 
by their organs in the Press — an 
inducement to the landlords to join 
in fleecing those Englishmen and Scotch- 
men who have placed their money in 
Irish investments. I do not want to 
prolong the Debate ; but I would point 
out that it is impossible you can contine 
this proposal to Irish landlords—if a tax 
is to be put on them it will, 
assuredly, also be put on these English- 
men and Scotchmen who have their 
money invested in Ireland. Probably 
it may be put on with greater stringeney 
in their ease. The question is—Is the 
House prepared to take this view—that 
those, whether Englishmen, Scotclhmen, 
or Irishmen, who invested their money 
—and were often invited, as in the time 
of the Landed Estates Courts and the 
Enceumbered Estates Courts, on the title 
of your own law and on the inducement 
that their investments would be safe— 
are you going to say that you willnot keep 
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these under your own protection, but 
that you are going to put them under an 
Irish Parliament where the overwhelm- 
ing majority will be the Representatives 
of those who have been denouncing in- 
diseriminately for years the absentee and 


the investor ? Are you going tosay that | 


these people deserve no special protec- 
tion? If you do that, you cannot con- 
fine it entirely to Ireland—you cannot 
confine ex post facto legislation of 
that kind to one side of the Channel 
The Nemesis of such legisiation will 
soon pursue you into your own country, 
and, whether it be right or wrong, 
Parliament must at some future time 
pass laws of this character for England 
and Scotland. However that may be, 
there is grave risk that injustice may be 
done unless Parliament, by some such 
provision as that now proposed, prevents 
the interference of those Leaders of the 
Irish Legislature of the future who have 
long been engaged denouncing wholesale 
Irish absentee landlords, and also all 
those who have made mortgage invest- 
ments on Irish properties, as not entitled 
to the ordinary protection of the law. 


Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 


Holderness) said, the hon. Member for | 


St. Albans (Mr. V. Gibbs) asked 
whether Insurance Companies and other 
Corporations of that class would be 
exempted from the operation of this pro- 
vision. The Chief Secretary, in reply, 
said he had an Amendment down on that 
subject, and, after that, the Solicitor 
General said that these companies would 


be placed ou the same footing as private 
There was a difference | 
between the two answers. The Attorney | 


individuals. 


General shook his head. Perhaps the 
hon, and learned Gentleman would point 
out where the similarity lay between the 
two. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, what he said 
was that he had an Amendment on the 
Paper bearing on the subject. 

CommManper BETHELL said, he 
would like to understand whether he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
convey that his Amendment met the 
views of the hon. Member for St. Albans ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
answer in the negative. 

Commanxnpver BETHELL said, it was 
so understood at the time, 


(Juestion put, and negatived. 


Mr. D. Plunket 
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| Sir J. GORST moved, in line 5, to 


leave out “ by virtue of,” and insert “ in 
| accordance with.” He said, it seemed to 
| him that the words “ by virtue of” did 
| not appear to be quite clear in their ap- 
plication. He wished to substitute words 
which he thought would make it clear as 
to the position of institutions, say, under 
the Companies Acts, or incorporated by 
Royal Charter. He presumed the in- 
| stitutions it was intended to cover were 
voluntary institutions not incorporated by 
Statute ; but he did not think the words 
“ by virtue of ” would include charitable 
or philanthropie institutions which were 
not incorporated. He begged to move 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 5, to leave out the 
words “by virtue of,” in order to insert 
the words “in accordance with.”—( Sir 


J. Gorst.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘by virtue of’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL said, the clause 
mainly referred to associations which 
were incorporated either by Charter or 
Act of Parliament, but it was not in- 
tended to bring within the purview of 
the clause foreign associations not ex- 
isting “ by virtue” of our law, though 
they might be in accordance with it. 





Question put, and agreed to, 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, he rose to move in page 
3, line 12, at end, insert— 


| “Whereby the writ of habeas corpus may be 
suspended ; or whereby any Bill of Attainder or 
ex post facto law may be passed ; or.” 
The Amendment in its present form was 
open to the charge of multifariousness ; 
but, although the various points raised 
had been discussed separately in Com- 
mittee, he thought they were so im- 
portant that they might be discussed 
together. [Znterruption, and cries of 
“ Order ! "] 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

*Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he was 
quite sure the Government, and especially 
the Prime Minister, would not deny the 
importance of these questions, The 
right hon. Gentleman, not long since, in 
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answer to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), declared 
that there was no question more vital 
than that of the liberty of the subject. 
That was the question he wished to 
raise now. And he must say that it was 
strange that gentlemen who _ voted 
against the Criminal Procedure Bill of 
1887 could support a proposal which 
virtually affected far more people than 
that Act did. The question was whe- 
ther they should give over their right to 
deal with this question—whether they 
were to retain their right to deal with 
the liberty of the subject, or whether 
they should allow another body to deal 
with it. It seemed to him that this was 
as great a question as the other question 
as to the alteration of criminal procedure. 
It was their duty, therefore, to endea- 
vour to press the question, and to see 
whether, in the changed circumstances in 
which they were placed since they had 
been in Committee, they could not, at 
any rate, arrive at some understanding in 
the matter. There was one argument 
that might have been used at the earlier 
stages of the Bill—the argument of 
finality; that they were getting rid 
detinitely of the Irish problem and the 
Irish Question. But that argument could 
not be used now, for this Bill allowed 
the Irish Question to stand over—it 
proposed to re-open Irish questions in 
the future, and not to get rid of them. 
They were to have in Ireland a mere 
Provisional Government. It seemed to 
him, while that was so, that the very last 
thing that should be handed over to the 
Irish Government was the power of deal- 
ing with habeas corpus. They might 
grant other powers, but they should 
retain this under their own control. 
There would be Irish Members here in 
this House ; and it seemed to him only right 
in these circumstances that they ought to 
take this most delicate and tender subject 
under their control in this House. The 
writ of habeas corpus had been from 
the earliest times the bulwark of our 
liberties ; and it had been held by Con- 
stitutional writers as the strongest and 
simplest method of sustaining liberty. 
During the century it had been once 
suspended in this country, and frequently 
suspended in Ireland. The Irish Legis- 
lature, therefore, would have plenty of 
precedents ; and, as the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Donegal showed, they 
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would be prepared to act on them. 
Those precedents might be good or bad, 
but, seeing that they existed, it seemed to 
him that the discretion of acting on 
them should be kept in the hands of the 
Imperial Parliament. What would be 
the protection of the Irish minority 
against abuse of the power of suspending 
the Act on the part of the Irish Legis- 
lature? The Attorney General had 
argued that it would be the Royal veto ; 
but it was not for matters of this kind 
that the veto was intended. How could 
they interfere by veto? If the Govern- 
ment of Ireland went to them and told 
them thatit was essential for the good go- 
vernment of the country that they should 
have power under special circumstances 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, how 
could they interfere by veto? It could 
ouly be by constant intervention after 
full Debate—in whieh the Irish Mem- 
bers would take part—that there would 
be any possibility of interference with the 
diseretion of the Irish Government. The 
Prime Minister had used the same argu- 
ment. He had said on the 19th June— 
“Were this Irish Legislature to be capable of 
capricious, Wanton, and needless suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, with no circumstance 
to warrant ordemand it, our Bill, as it is framed, 
would not allow it. Such an Act, even if it could 
receive the Royal Assent, which I believe to be 
impossible, even if it could escape the interven- 
tion of the House, which I believe to be Im pos- 
sible also, the action of the Courts of Ireland by 
the appeal that would be made to them,and by 
the final judgment of that Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, would entirely quash and 
nullify that not only unwise but wicked Act 
of the Irish Legislature.” 
No Irish Parliament would suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act under the cireum- 
stances described by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. They would only be likely to 
do it where there was a certain amount 
of cause, but cause which the Imperial 
Parliament would probably — think 
insufficient. Still, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council could 
not interfere. Their interference would 
only come in where there was no 
vause for the suspension of the Act 
—where, so to speak, there was no 
ase to go to the jury. If there was 
any evidence at all, the case would be 
one not for the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, but for a Legislative 
Body to consider, What was the law on 
this matter in other countries? ‘Take 
the case of the United States—a country 
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which had framed its institutions on ours. 
It was part of the original fundamental 
Constitution of the United States that 
the writ of habeas corpus should be 
embodied in both the Federal and the 
State laws. The 9th section of the First 
Article said— 

“ The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto 
law shall be passed. 

Dealing with the powers of States the 
words were— 

“(10) No State shall enter into any Treaty 

. . . . pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post 
fucto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.” 
And these provisions were embodied in 
the Constitutions of the various States. 
Both the Federal Government and the 
States Governments were prohibited from 
suspending the writ of habeas corpus in 
any case save those of rebellion or actual 
invasion. He siiould like to know whe- 
ther that was the view of the Govern- 
ment of the circumstances which really 
would justify the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus ¢ They knew 
that it had been suspended in Ireland 
under other circumstances; but was 
it the view of the Government that 
in the future it should only be suspended 
in cases of rebellion or actual invasion ? 
It seemed to him that the line that had 
been taken by Members of the Govern- 
ment and their supporters with regard to 
the Crimes Act would lead to the conclu- 
sion that under no circumstances should 
the writ of habeas corpus be suspended 
cases of rebellion and actual in- 
vasion. If they thought there were 
other circumstances which would justify 
it he should like to hear what they were. 
If they did not think that, then the 
Amendment became a corollary of an 
Amendment which was accepted by the 
Government the other day—an Amend- 
ment moved by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James), to give the Executive power to 
suspend the issue of the writs of habeas 
corpus in cases of rebellion and invasion. 
The Law Officers fought against that 
Amendment. 


save in 


"Sin C. RUSSELL: I fought very 
mildly, 
Mr. PARKER SMITH: But the 


So.ivitor General had fought vigorously. 
It seemed to the function of the 
Solicitor General to act as watch-dog. 


Mr. Parker Smith 
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He barked violently at every Amendment 
moved, but presently along came his 
owner prepared to deal with the matter 
in hand with a certain amount of reason- 
ableness. After the Solicitor General 
had spoken, the Prime Minister got up 
and said— 


“The hon. Member for North Kerry argued— 
and argued boldly—that the matter of excep- 
tion from the right of habeas corpus made by 
the proclamation of the Executive was, or must 
be, an Imperial matter. He confessed he thought 
there was very great force in that statement. 
The Attorney General absolutely demonstrated 
that this was an Imperial matter ; that foreign 
invasion was war, and, as war, it was shutout from 
the powers of the Irish Legislature; that rebellion 
was rebellion against the Crown, and that pro- 
claimed rebellion striking at the very heart and 
centre of the Government was likewise war 
levied against the Queen, and was distinctly and 
indisputably an Imperial matter. As I listened 
to the argument of the Attorney General, I was 
confirmed in my acceptance of what has been 
said by the hon. Member for North Kerry. My 
hon. and learned Friend has so entirely cut the 
ground from beneath the feet of mysclf and the 
Chief Secretary that we feel we cannot carry 
out our desire to leave this matter to the Irish 
Legislature, and I think the best course is to do 
what we have done in relation to the supremacy, 
and what we have done to the best of our 
ability upon every occasion without exception 
on every Amendment and every clause that has 
been proposed during the course of the Bill, and 
that is to accept it unless there is a good case 
againstit. In that manner we wish to deal with 
the Amendment of my right hon, Friend, and 
we shall, consequently, not oppose it.” 


It seemed to him that the attitude of 
the right hon. Gentleman very 
different to that taken up by the Govern- 
ment when dealing with this question 
of the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus in Committee. The pre- 
sent Amendment should be accepted, as 
the previous one had been, So much for 
the case of habeas corpus. He would 
now deal with the other point which was 
included in the Amendment. In the 
first place there was the Bill of Attainder, 
which was a comparatively small point. 
It was a sentence passed on an individual 
not by a Court of Justice, but by an Act 
of Parliament. Such a sentence was one 
which, no doubt, everyone in the House 
would regard as absolute, and would 
agree should be struck out of any fresh 
Constitution. Sir Thomas Erskine May 
said in his Parliamentary Practice, with 
regard to Bills of Attainder— 


was 


« In evil times this summary power of Parlia- 
ment to punish criminals by statute has been 
perverted and abused, In the best of times 
itshould be regarded with the severest jealousy.” 
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This matter was provided for in the 
Federal Constitution of the United States 
of America, and he thought in most of 
the State Constitutions, and it had beeu 
found very useful even in modern times. 
Cooley said with regard to it— 

“The conviction of the propriety of this 
Constitutional provision has been so universal 
that it has never been questioned either in 
Legislative Bodies or elsewhere.” 

Through this provision various unconsti- 
tutional and improper acts of the various 
States had been held to be ultra vires. 
Then there was the question of ex post 
facto laws. So contrary were these laws 
to the spirit of our Constitution that the 
other day it was ruled out of Order even 
to propose an Amendment to this Bill, 
because it contained the principle of 
ex post facto law. If that was the case, 
surely in making a fresh Constitution 
and stating general principles this point 
ought to be specifically covered. The 
restriction existed in the United States— 
in the Congress and in the various States, 
and it was particularly desirable that it 
should exist in Ireland, seeing that there 
would be a special proneness on the part of 
that Legislature to pass ex post facto laws 
in consequence of old quarrels and bitter- 
nesses the memory of which had not yet 
altogether died out. Ea post facto laws 
might refer to Criminal or Civil Law. 
As to criminal matters, it was held to be 
too moustrous to suppose that the Irish 
Legislature would desire to pass ex post 
facto laws ; but it appeared to him that, 
when they were dealing with general 
principles in a measure like the present, 
they should cover the whole of the 
ground, On a parity of reasoning, if the 
Attorney General had to draw up a new 
Decalogue he would hardly leave out the 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
It was necessary to lay down the law in 
general terms. It might be held that that 
Commandment covered a vast number of 
minor offences which approached to 
murder, So also the words he proposed 
would cover a great many cases which, 
in the absence of such words, the Courts 
would find it very difficult to decide. In 
regard to Civil matters, ex post facto 
laws might bear with great hardship on 
individuals, which laws made for the 
future might not. Therefore, the dis- 
eretionary power of making such laws 
should not, it seemed to him, rest in the 
hands of the Provisional Government 
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that was being constituted. It was one 
of those supreme discretions which they 
at Westminster ought to keep in their 
own hands, All these matters which he 
had grouped together were questions 
dealing with the liberty of the subject. 
In the absence of his Amendment, in- 
dignation might be aroused, and forcible 
resistance might be offered to enactments 
of the Irish Legislature, and whilst they 
were protecting themselves, in many 
respects he thought that this was a 
matter in which they should not omit 
that precaution. Some of the matters 
in which they had protected themselves 
—for instance, as to the payment of the 
financial contribution from  Ireland— 
seemed to him trifling as compared with 
the matter here involved. In the one 
case it was the public who were interested, 
and the public could take care of them- 
selves; but in the other case it was 
private individuals who might suffer in- 
justice. He begged to move his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 12, after the word “for,” to 
insert, as a new sub-section, the words,— 
*“*Whereby the writ of habeas corpus may be 
suspended ; or whereby any Bill of Attainder or 
ex post facto law may be passed ; or.” —CMVr, 
Parker Smith.) 


Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL said, that the Go- 
vernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment, the subject having been fully 
discussed in Committee. He could not 
admit that the matter wore a new 
aspect points which had 
previously been treated separately 
were now grouped together. The 
hon. and learned Member had taken 
another remarkable ground in justification 
of further diseussion—he had gone the 
length of saying that the Government 
ought toaccept the Amendment because it 
was a corollary to the Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury, which was accepted a 
few days ago. What was that Amend- 
ment 2? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had = discovered—or some 
industrious friend had discovered for 
him—that in 1781 an Act was passed by 
the Irish Parliament, a clause of which 
gave to the Irish Government the ex- 
power of suspending the 
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habeas corpus by an Executive act— 
namely, by proclamation with the 
assent of the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Trish Privy Council. He (Sir C. 
Russell) and his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General both spoke when 
the Amendment was moved, and pointed 
out that the proposal was one of really 
no importance, for the reason that the 
Statute had existed more than 100 years 
without being enforced. On further 
discussion the Prime Minister realised 
the fact that the matter was not one of 
serious political importance. In fact, this 
subject had been amply discussed, On the 
19th June, the hon. and learned Member 
for East Down (Mr. Rentoul) moved an 
Amendment to prevent the Irish Legis- 
lature from suspending or prejudicially 
affecting the right of any person to writ 
of habeas corpus. He (Sir C. Russell) 
replied, the hon, and learned Member for 
Mid Armagh (Mr. Dunbar Barton) con- 
tinued the discussion, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Bury 
then read him (Sir C. Russell) a lecture 
against what he called the political speech 
he had made, the Prime Minister followed, 
and the discussion was brought to a close 
by the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington. The discussion occupied 
a considerable number of pages in The 
Parliamentary Debates. Ou the 20th 
June there was a discussion on the ques- 
tion of excluding ea post facto legislation 
from the Irish Legislature originated by 
the noble Lord the Member for West 
Edinburgh (Viscount Wolmer). He (Sir 
C. Russell) had replied, he was followed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Wigan (Sir F. S. Powell) then spoke, and 
the hon. and learned Member for Had- 
dington (Mr. Haldane), The Leader of 
the Opposition joined in the discussion ; 
he was followed by the Prime Minister, 
and the Prime Minister was followed by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury. Considerable 
time was occupied by the Debate. And, 
in addition to these Debates, on the 14th 
June a similar discussion took place on 
the subject of Bills of Attainder. Surely 
it would not be considered unreasonable 
if the Government held that these sub- 
jects had been discussed at adequate 
length, and if they declined to enter into 
them fully on the present oceasion, Hon. 


Sir C. Russell 
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Members professed to be anxious to get 
to the discussion of the important 
matters of the Bill, and the Government 
were anxious to assist them if possible. 
Why, then, were they to have repeated 
the discussion of matters whieh had 
already been dealt with? What was 
now proposed was that the Irish Legis 
lative Body should have no power to pass 
any law suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act. Why should they not have that 
power? Why was such a matter as 
this, whenever it should arise, to be sent 
back to the Imperial Parliament, which 
would not possess as much know- 
ledge of the loeal facts as the Irish 
Legislative Body and the advisers 
of the Lord Lieutenant ¥ With regard 
to Bills of Attainder, his answer 
was not only that the matter had 
been discussed before, but that the Bill 
already contained a provision whereby no 
person in Ireland could be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law. As to ex post facto 
legislation, it was of two kinds—that was 
to say, it could deal with criminal and 
with civil matters. The criminal aspect 
of the ease would come under the answer 
he had just given ; and as to the civil, as 
the Government had stated before, they 
did not intend to deprive the Irish Legis- 
lative Body of the right to pass an 
Act of Indemnity. Upon all these 
grounds the Government could not 
accept the present Amendment. 

Sir H. JAMES said, he thought the 
House would be disposed to agree with 
the Attorney General that they should 
not unnecessarily discuss matters twice 
over. If, however, they felt a matter to 
be of such importance that injustice 
might be done unless a remedy were 
found, they were justified in taking every 
opportunity to discuss it, and in perti- 
naciously trying to prevent the danger. 
With regard to the Habeas Corpus Act, 
so far as he could understand, it was pro- 
posed to allow the Irish Government a 
free hand to suspend it in Ireland. The 
Attorney General seemed to have lost 
sight of the reason why the clause was 
eventually accepted by the Prime 
Minister. The Attorney General and 
the Solicitor General had said that the 
matter was one of small importance ; 
and he pointed to the fact that, 
although the Irish Act had been 
in existence 100 years, it had not 
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been acted on. But in gauging the 
importance of the matter they could not 
have regard to past experience. They 
were now establishing a new subordinate 
Executive; and the question was whether 
they should give to that Executive the 
power of suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act? The reason why the last Amend- 
ment was accepted Was not on account of 
the distinction between the Legislative 
and the Executive power, but the con- 
version of the Prime Minister rested on 
the ground that the hon. Member for 
North Kerry and the Attorney General 
had convinced him that dealing with the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
was an Imperial matter, and not an Irish 
matter. It was quite true that the dis- 
cussion was then confined to two con- 
ditions of things—namely, the existence 
of rebellion and invasion, which were put 
forward as being Imperial matters—and 
he quite appreciated the fact that it was 
on consideration of those two questions 
that the Prime Minister said the subject 
was Imperial ; but it must be remembered 
that in the case of rebellion or invasion 
the whole of the people of Ireland would 
be affected. They now arrived at this 
material question — Under what con- 
ditions did the Government expect that 
in the future the Habeas Corpus Act 
would be suspended in Ireland? If it 
was to be suspended when invasion and 
rebellion existed, then the Prime Minister 
had admitted—and the Attorney General 
and the hon. Member for North Kerry had 
asserted—that it was an Imperial and not 
an Irish matter. And what was the con- 
sequence of that? Why, that Imperial 
and not Irish legislation should alone be 
competent to deal with it; and yet the 
Government were going to allow the Irish 
Legislature to deal with this—according 
to the Prime Minister—purely Imperial 
subject. If the Habeas Corpus Act was 
to be suspended in consequence of rebel- 
lion or invasion, they must leave the 
matter to the Imperial Legislature ; and 
yet they refused the Amendment, They 
were going to give to the Irish Legis- 
lature an unfettered hand to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act in regard to matters 
other than rebellion and invasion? If 
80, what were the other circumstances 
which the Government considered 


would justify the Irish Parliament in 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act ¢ 
They must be something particular. 
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Were they cases of great crimes? He 
hoped the Prime Minister would not 
suppose he wanted for a moment to sug- 
gest that there was blame attaching to 
anvone in respect of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland 
during recent years. He did not wish 
to separate himself from responsibility 
as to the passing of Coercion Acts ; but, 
speaking generally with regard to what 
had oecurred, he would ask the House 
whether they wished to see the Habeas 
Corpus Act suspended in Great Britain 
or Ireland ? If it were done at all, it 
should be done for great cause and after 
great deliberation. Great safeguards 
would require to be taken in the case 
of Ireland, and the responsibility ought 
to reston the shoulders of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. — It cer- 
tainly ought not to rest with a new Par- 
liament without experience in dealing 
with such questions, and where there 
was not likely to be unanimity amongst 
the various sections of the community. 
He did not wish to be a prophet of 
evil; but surely it was possible to sup- 
pose that the men who would advise the 
Lord Lieutenant to assent to the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act would 
be the very men who would have been 
instrumental in passing it, for reasons, 
possibly, merely political. Why should 
the Lord Lieutenant be left in a position 
to come into conflict with his Executive 
Ministers ? And why should he be 
asked to act unconstitutionally in not 
following their advice ? The Lord Lien- 
tenant must either accept the advice of 
his Ministers, or say—* 1 dismiss you.” 
It was to be hoped that this matter 
would yet be dealt with seriously by the 
Government in the light of the admis- 
sion already made—that this was an 
Imperial question. As to a Bill of 
Attainder, the Attorney General had 
reduced his opposition almost to a nullity, 
because he said the Irish Legislature 
could not possibly pass such a measure, 
as it could not be called “due process of 
law.” But he (Sir H,. James) was very 
much inelined to believe that an Act 
of Parliament, whatever its character, 
would represent “due process of law.” 
But if the Government had any objec- 
tion to Bills of Attainder being passed, 
why not embody their view in the Bill— 
why not render certain that which to 
some minds, at any rate, appeared un- 
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certain? With regard to ex post facto 
laws, they had had a strong example of 
the objection of the Government to them 
in 1888 in connection with the question of 
preventing certain Members from taking 
their seats. They had held that such 
legislation should only apply to the future. 
The House then said that, however de- 
sirous it might be to make the House as 
pure as possible, it would not allow Re- 
ports of Commissiouers to affect the 
status of any persons in that House. 
When powers were being conferred on a 
Legislative Body by express enactment, 
why should not the proper limit of those 
powers be fixed ¢ ‘The Irish Legislature 
might exercise ex post facto legislation in 
its days of inex perience. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 5S.) 
made an observation which did not reach 
the Reporters’ Gallery. 

Sin Hl. JAMES said, the expression 
used by the hon. Member for South 
Donegal would emphasise the argument. 
When there were to be 103 Members enter- 
taining the same views as were expressed 
by the hon, Member for Donegal in a 
manner that was peculiar, but that could 
be comprehended by the House, it was 
well to take cure that ex post facto legis- 
lation should not come within the range 
of powers of the Irish Parliament. 

Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, the Attorney General (Sir C. 
Russell) had said that the question before 
the House had already been fully dis- 
cussed, and he had referred to the great 
number of pages of The Parliamentary 
Debates which were oecupied by the 
report of the discussion, As a matter of 
fact, however, the discussion on the ques- 
tion of habeas corpus on the 19th of 
June had oeeupied exactly two and a- 
half hours and uo more. Everybody must 
admit that the suspension of habeas 
corpus Was an all-important question, and 
that sucha remedy should never beapplied 
if any other remedy could be found. He 
wished to say nothing offensive to the 
Nationalist Members; but there was a 
possibility that in times to come, when 
the present Nationalist Members had all 
been called to their long rest, the Irish 
Legislature might be hurried into hasty 
legislation al ising cither out of the subject 
of land or the subjeet of religion, which 
were the two subjects that the Chancellor 
of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) said were 
specially in the mind of the Government 
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in connection with safeguards, and an Act 
might be passed suspending habeas 
corpus. If, then, the Lord Lieutenant 
should advise the exercise of the veto, 
and Her Majesty’s Government should 
advise Her Majesty directly to the con- 
trary, there would be a charming instance 
of a deadlock. As there were to be 80 
Irish Members in the Imperial House of 
Commons, it surely was not correct of 
the Attorney General to say that the 
House could not be nearly as well in- 
formed as the Irish Legislature as to the 
facts bearing upon a_ proposed — sus- 
pension of habeas corpus. Surely the 
Irish Members would be able to give the 
House all necessary information on the 
subject. Inasmuch as the English Mem- 
bers would have the Welsh and Scotch, 
as well as the Irish, Members to assist 
them in their deliberations there would 
be no fear of injustice being done. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid.), who rose amid a few eries of * Oh,” 
said, he was not surprised that some hon, 
Members should try and prevent a Mem- 
ber of the Irish minority from speaking 
on this subject. Ile would remind the 
Attorney General that he had omitted to 
tell the House that the former Debate on 
this subject was closured after it had 
been a very short time in progress. He 
offered no apology for protesting against 
the insertion in the Bill of the most 
tyrannous and aggressive provision in- 
serted in any great measure during this 
century. If it was a serious thing for 
any Goverument to propose = a single 
measure suspending habeas corpus, how 
serious was it to give carte blanche 
to the Irish Legislature to do so 
at their own sweet will! The 
Attorney General had told them that 
he was willing to vive these powers 
to the Irish Legislature because he de- 
pended upon the veto. That argument, 
however, would apply to every para- 
graph in Clause 4. That argument 
seemed to him to show how necessary it 
Was to prevent these provisions affecting 
the liberty of the subject from being in- 
serted in the Bill. There were no safe- 
guards in the Bill for the minority. He 
asked the Government for some better 
answer than the Attorney General had 
given. They, for their part, said that 
these were provisious that they were 
willing to go to the civilised world upon, 
They might go to the case of America, 
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They knew that the American people 
were willing to see Home Rule adopted. 
But they could tell the American people 
that the Irish Parliament was to have 
powers which no American State was 
permitted to possess. The Government 
told them that they were giving them the 
same Constitution as was possessed by 
the American people. He could only 
say that if they were turning out a Con- 
stitution for the people of Ulster he 
would weleome some such provision as 
this. There was nothing humiliating in 
striking out of a Bill powers of the kind 
against which the Amendment was 
directed. If it was humiliating to the 
Irish people it must also be humiliating 
to every State of the American Union. 
It was because they meant to exercise 
these powers that they wanted the pro- 
retained in the Bill. The Mem- 
ber for North Kerry, in dealing with the 
subject of ex post facto laws, said it 
would be extremely unlikely that there 
would be no process of the sort. What 
could) the Members of that House 
suppose the people of this country would 
do where they received such a warning ? 
Ought they not to be ready # — The pre- 
sent Government, and any Government 
of Great Britain, would have to frame a 
Constitution very different from this 
before they could honestly ask any free 
people to accept it, or to acknowledge 
any obligations under it. He had looked 
through some recent cases in the American 
books, and he found that down to com- 
paratively recent years every one of these 
provisions had been used for the pro- 
tection of the subject. Since the 
American Civil War, however, special 
laws had declared —unconsti- 
tutional because they suspended habeas 
corpus. They had from American 
experience the fact that in that free 
country Governments nnd Parliaments 
and Constitutions in moments of excite- 
ment might pass laws of this kind; and it 
was, therefore, no insult to the Irish 
Legislature to say that they might be 
carried away in the same manner. He 
deeply regretted that the Government 
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accept it. He believed they would 


'remove one discreditable stain upon the 


would not accept his Amendment. In- | 


deed, he was very much surprised that 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway had 
not weleomed it, and that the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Blake}, who had experience of 
the Canadian Legislature, had not come 
forward and 


askel the Government to | 


measure if they acceded to that Amend- 
ment. At any rate, he and his friends 
would go with the country; and, as Irish 
Unionists and Members of a minority in 
Ireland and a majority in England, they 
would believe that the Government, by 
refusing this Amendment, and by the 
language with which they had accom- 
panied that refusal, had given them 
deliberate notice that this was a Bill for 
the suppression of the liberties of the 
minority. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 122; 
Noes 166.—( Division List, No. 277.) 


Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
moved an Amendment to add the follow- 
ing to the restrictions on the powers 
of the Irish Legislature embodied in 
Clause 4 :— 

©(6.) Whereby any special rights, powers, 
privileges, or immunities now possessed or en 
joyed by Judges, jurors, witnesses, and ofticers 
concerned or engaged in the administration 
or execution of the law may be prejudicially 
affected ; or.” 

He said, this was an important matter 
affecting the Judiciary proposed to be 
set up in Ireland, and which had been 
hitherto left entirely without discussion, 
To his mind, the question of the rights 
and privileges of those concerned in the 
administration of the law were only 
second in importance—if, indeed, second 
—to the powers of the Exeeutive itself. 
The object of his Amendment was to 
preserve to the class of persons he had 
mentioned those rights and_ privileges 
and immunities which had assisted to 
make the Judiciary hitherto existing in 
Great Britain and Ireland so strong and so 
universally respected. Whatever might 
be thought of the necessity or propriety of 
this proposal, he thought all would agree 
that one of the most important things 
was to have an absolutely independent 
Judiciary—he meant Judges who could 
not be touched by the Executive—Judges 
who were beyond the powers of those 
who had to administer Executive 
functions in the House. There could 
be no greater or better protection for mino- 
rities, or a greatersafeguard for minorities, 
than the absolute independence and abso- 
lute freedom from risk on the part of 
those who administered the law. He 
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could, in a very few words, illustrate the 
nature of those rights, privileges, and 
immunities which he desired to be pre- 
served, and to be dealt with by the Im- 
perial Legislature if at all. Some of these 
rights had grown up without Statute 
Law. Othersdepended upon Statute Law, 
and he thought no man in that House 
could get up and say positively what 
were the exact limitations of these 
rights and privileges. He could only 
give a reference or two—first, with 
reference to the Judges. At the present 
moment Judges had absolute immunity 
in respect of all they might say in the 
course of their duty; and it was a 
principle of our law that no action would 
lie against a Judge of the Superior 
Courts for a judicial act, though it might 
be alleged to have been done maliciously 
and corruptly. The public were deeply 
interested in this rule, which existed for 
their benefit, and especially in securing 
the independence of Judges and prevent- 
ing their being harassed by vexatious 
actions. Ile did not anticipate, and he 
would not be so false to his own pro- 
fession as to think, that their suecessors 
would be degenerate men. He had the 
highest respect for the Irish Bench 
and Bar, and he had no reason to suppose 
that they would not endeavour to pre- 
serve their independence ; but if they 
once removed these safeguards, which 
had rendered them independent, and so 
rendered them dependent upon the Go- 
vernment for the time being, they would 
be taking the first step towards bringing 
matters to a different pass. So long as a 
Judge knew that he was not liable to 
dismissal or reproof, he cared not what 
winds blew round him. He knew that 
what he had to do was to do his duty 
straightforwardly, and nobody could 
touch him. Was it certain that this 
would be the case in a country which had 
been so troubled as Ireland, and where 
there would, no doubt, be troubles in time 
to come ? He hoped their fears might 
be falsified ; but they would not be deal- 
ing justly if they allowed the rights of 
the Judges to be attacked and abolished 
at the instance of those who, in times 
past, had often spoken in improper terms 
of the Judges. What state of affairs 
would be brought about if an Act were 
to be passed which would allow anaction 
to be brought against a Judge for some- 
thing he had said in course of his Charge 
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to the jury, or in course of summing up ? 
He had heard words made use of in that 
House which made him _ believe that 
actions would be brought. The Judges 
had now power to preserve order in their 
Courts. What was to become of order if 
that power should be taken away ? He 
asked the House, therefore, to reserve this 
power to the Imperial Parliament. Nor 
would the matter be less grave when 
they came to deal with the case of juries, 
To threaten or assault a juror for his ver- 
dict was high misprision and contempt, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
Was it impossible that if jurors gave 
offence in Ireland they might suffer 
some persecution, and be subjected 
to some threats for what they had 
done in the course of their duty? 
Then with reference to witnesses. At 
the present moment witnesses were not 
required to answer questions which might 
incriminate them, and they were not 
liable to answer questions which might 
tend to show the channels through which 
information had been given to officers of 
justice in criminal prosecutions. Was it 
not possible that that privilege might be 
taken away from witnesses in the future ? 
Had they not heard of attempts made 
again and again in Courts of Justice, 
even as the law stood, to get from wit- 
nesses whence they had had their infor- 
mation ? This power was, therefore, of 
the highest importance, and ought to be 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. At 
present officers were compelled to disclose 
matters of State, the publication of which 
might prejudice the community. That 
surely was another of the things that 
should be preserved. He passed by 
Magistrates, Sheriffs, and other officers 
concerned in the administration of justice, 
and came to the Constabulary, in respect 
to whom there was special legislation 
now existing in Ireland. He appealed 
to the House to continue to the Con- 
stabulary, so long as they should exist, 
that protection which had hitherto been 
considered necessary for them. It was 
provided that no action could be sustained 
against a constable for any act done in 
obedience to a warrant of a Magistrate, 
and that he should not be held responsible 
for any irregularity in the warrant, or for 
the want of jurisdiction in the Magistrate 
who signed it. He had heard observa- 
tions made in the House which showed that 
actions against constables in connection 
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with irregularities in warrants would be 
possible in Ireland, and, therefore, it was 
most essential that this right of constables 
should be preserved in the future. He 
would anticipate two things that might 
be urged against his Amendment. In 
the first place, it might be said that the 
Amendment did not give sufficient trust 
to this Irish Legislature, upon whom they 
were conferring great powers. That 
argument had had a much greater effect 
before they knew what Clause 9 was going 
to be. But now they were to have 80 
Members at Westminster, who would 
have power not only over Irish local 
affairs, but also over Imperial affairs, 
amongst which might very properly be 
included the matters referred to in his 
Amendment. The Prime Minister, in a 
speech at Edinburgh, in which he fore- 
shadowed the Home Rule Bill, had said 
that every safeguard for the minority 
would be introduced into the Bill. Some 
safeguards the Government had given ; 
some they had refused ; but they should, 
at least, reserve a safeguard for those who 
could not protect themselves, and who, 
by virtue of their respective offices, were 
open to the most villainous and the 
wickedest attacks from all those who 
hated order and desired disorder to reign. 
It might be said, also, that the words of 
his Amendment were too large. He 
thought that as the Amendment was 
phrased it was perfectly clear; but he 
would not object to the introduction of 
words which would make its meaning 
clearer. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 12, after the word “or,” to in- 
sert the words —*(6) Whereby any special rights, 
powers, privileges, or immunities now possessed 
or enjoyed by Judges, jurors, witnesses, and 
officers concerned or engaged in the adminis- 
tration or execution of the law may be pre- 
judicially affected.” —( Mr. Byrne.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Ricey, Forfar): In the latter part of 
his address my hon. and learned Friend 
has accurately foreseen certain of the 
answers that would be made to his 
Amendment. First of all, these 
words are undoubtedly wide; and 
my hon, and learned Friend very pro- 
perly admitted that it would not be at all 
within the power of any lawyer to define 
the extent to which they would go. 
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Mr. BYRNE: I said it would be 


difficult to enumerate them. 


Sm J. RIGBY: That is much 
stronger. You say there are so many 


powers, immunities, and privileges, that 
no lawyer could be expected, except he 
spent a great deal of time in studying 
them, to enumerate them. A very good 
reason why you should not, by a sweep- 
ing clause of this kind,deal with so many 
questions that you cannot even enumerate 
them. Then it was said that we would 
bring forward an argument which is 
none the worse for being repeated, which 
if sound in one case is sound in all these 
cases, and which we are not to be pre- 
vented from using simply because the 
Mover of an Amendment sees that it is 
appropriate to his ease. I do say that it 
is a very serious objection to this Amend- 
ment that it is only one part of a very 
great structure—one brick, as it were. 
What my hon. and learned Friend wants 
is that we who have devised the Bill, 
and are supporting the Bill as a reason- 
able and logical Bill, should insert in it 
these fragments of law, picked up at 
random from a measure here and a 
measure there, taking away from the 
Legislature we are creating powers even 
smaller than those which would be left 
to them, even if these particular measures 
had been dealt with. I have no doubt 
that there are hundreds of other cases in 
which, if you admit the theory that the 
Legislature was unfit to legislate, you 
might propose Amendments as reason 
able as the present. Of course, if we 
admitted, in a single case of this kind, 
where the elementary ideas of justice are 
concerned, that the Irish Legislature is 
unfit to legislate, we should be con- 
demning our own Bill, and that we are 
not inclined to do. LTagree that to main- 
tain the position of the Judges is im- 
portant; that the administration of 
justice is important ; that the protection 
of witnesses and officers of the law is 
important ; that, in fact, there is seareely 
any part of the Constitution that does 
notcontain matters that are of importance, 
and it is really too much to expeet that 
we should include in a Bill like the 
present side issues of this kind, in regard 
to which, if we admitted them, the dis- 
cussions on the Bill would never come 
toanend, Great us is the importance 


of the position of the Judges and the 
position of juries, it cannot be said that 
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legislation dealing with them is either 
so important, or so delicate, or so 
open to misconstruction, or 80 Open to 
temptation, as in the case of the Amend- 
ment with which we have last dealt— 
namely, that of the law of habeas corpus. 
It would be idle for us to say that we 
intend to entrust the Irish Legislature 
with that most important and delicate 
part of legislation which must necessarily 
be used, or will be most likely used, 
under circumstances of great difficulty 
and temptation, and then to say that we 
‘annot trust them to deal with legisla- 
tion in regard to Judges of the ordinary 
Courts of Justice. During the Debates 
on this Bill we have successively rejected 
Amendments withdrawing from the cog- 


nisance of the Irish Legislature the 
whole criminal law and procedure 
and the whole criminal  adminis- 
tration. Here we are dealing with | 


the question of the status and procedure of 
the Courts, and if we admitted words of 
this sweeping character into the Bill we 
would be laying traps for the Irish Legis- 
lature in regard to matters in which they 
would be acting in perfect good faith and 
in perfect innocence; and it is not 
rational and it is not wise to attempt to 
surround this Legislature, to whom we 
intend to entrust sgreat powers, such 
minute swaddling-bands as are suggested 
in this Amendment. I have already said, 
in answer to an Amendment brought for- 
ward in Committee, that if we were to 
proceed on the seale indicated by that 
Amendment our Bill would soon fill out 
to the extent of Stephen's Commentaries. 
We cannot now accept this Amendment, 
not because we think the matter of small 
anportance, but beeause we think it in- 
consistent with the general framework of 
the Bill, and because it aims at depriving 
the Irish Legislature of any sort of control 
over matters of the utmost importance to 
the peace, order, and good government of 
Treland. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, the Solicitor 
General, on behalf of the Government, 
who founded an answer to his hon. and 
learned Friend who moved this Amend- 
ment with regard to the carrying out of 
the law in Ireland, was certainly vague 
enough in his remarks, and certainly as 
unsatisfactory to them in the answer he 
gave as he could possibly be. The 
Solicitor General said the words of the 
Amendment very wide, and the 
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reason why he considered the words were 
very wide was that the Mover of the 
Amendment said he could not enumerate 
the various Acts of Parliament and the 
various laws at present in existence 
which bear on the persons who were 
enumerated or contained in the Amend- 
ment, But if that was a reason why the 
Solicitor General should not accept the 
Amendment, then, if he turned to the 
Bill of the Government and to the 
3rd clause, to the subjects that were taken 
away from the cognisance of the Irish 
Parliament, he would find, for example, 
in Section 3, Sub-section 1, the Crown, 
to the Crown, or a 
Regency, or the Lord Lieutenant, as Re- 
presentative of the Crown—— 


or the succession 


40 Members were 
counted, and 40 


Notice taken, that 
prest nt; Ilouse 
Members being found present, 


Mr. RENTOUL proceeded. He said, 
the Acts of Parliament bearing on the 
very first sub-section of Clause 3 of this 
Bill themselves were covered by perhaps 
some hundreds of Acts of Parliament, 
and so with regard to several other ex- 
cepted matters under this 3rd clause— 
the Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers, 
Treaties with Foreign States, and so 
forth ; treason, treasou-felony, alienage. 
All these things were subjects of an 
enormous mass of legislation that made 
up the Statute Book of this Empire. 
It the functions of the Courts and jurors, 
and witnesses, and those connected with 
the administration of law in the Courts— 
if their functions were the subject of 
large numbers of Acts of Parliament, 
and that was the reason why the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend should not be 
accepted, it was a strong and important 
reason why the whole of the exceptions 
under Clause 3 of this Bill should be 
entirely withdrawn, gut the Solicitor 
General said that was only one part of the 
legal system which the hon, and learned 
Member for Essex (Mr. Byrne) had 
brought forward; and if the hon, and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- 
ral had applied his mind to this matter, 
he would have found that there were 999 
other matters of equal importance and 
equally subject to amendment. But that 
was exactly what they said; they agreed 
with the Solicitor General entirely on 
that point, that there were 999 matters 
or 9,999 matters in this Bill that ought 
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to be left out from their point of view. 
The Solicitor General taunted them with 
having tried a little while ago to take 
away the whole Criminal Jurisprudence 
from the cognisance of the Irish Legisla- 
ture. They tried to take away the whole 
of the Criminal Law altogether from the 
Irish Legislature ; they tried to prevent 
them passing any criminal enactments, or 
having any power over the administration 
of the Criminal Law : and having failed 
in these objects, as a last resort they came 
up and played their last card, as it were, 
and they asked for freedom for the 
officials, Jndges, police, and those who 
were carrying out the administration of 
the Criminal Law in Ireland, The 
Solicitor General said if the Government 
were to accept this Amendment they 
would be admitting that the Irish Legis- 
lature were not fit to legislate on these 
matters, and that it would destroy the 
Bill. Their (the Opposition) contention 
was that the Irish Legislature was an 
unfit Legislature, and they wanted to 
destroy the Bill. They wanted no such 
Bill at all: but if they must have one, 
then they wanted the Bill which had 
been promised before the electors of this 
country, and on which they should be 
before the country again ere it became 
law—namely, a Bill in which the loyal 
minority properly safeguarded. 
The Solicitor General said it was too 
bad that side issues of this sort should 
be brought in. The independence of the 


were 


Judges of Ireland was a side issue to the | 


Loyalists of Ireland! The independence 
of the whole administration of the law 
of the country, the safety of witnesses 
who did their duty, the safety of jurors 
who had been thoroughly and effectually 
intimidated in certain counties in [reland 
—all this was merely a side issue! If 
this was a side issue, what was the main 
issue 2 It would be impossible for any 
issue to be put before that House of more 
importance to the Loyalists of Ireland if 
they were to live under this Irish Legis- 
lature. ‘The Solicitor General said if 
the Government accepted all the Amead- 
ments the Gill would be the size of 


Stephen's Commentaries. If the Solicitor | 


General undertook to do an impossible 
thing : if he undertook to give to Ireland 
a subordinate Legislature which should 
be co-ordinate at the same sime—a de- 
pendent Legislature which should be 
independent at the same time, then it 
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would require a Bill as large as Stephen's 
Commentaries, and a great deal more, to 
do that work. If the Government had 
failed in this macter, it was beeause they 
attempted what they themselves declared 
to be a thing which passed the wit of 
man, and which was absolutely impossible. 
[Sir Joun Rigny: No !] The Solicitor 
General said “No”; but with regard to 
what was the main provision and 
principle of this Bill — the position 
of the Irish Members in that House 
—it was declared to be a thing 
that passed the wit of man to have 
them there, and, at the same time, to 
safeguard the independence of this Par- 
liament and leave it free for the people 
of this country. He was sure the 
Solicitor General would admit there was 
no class of men who should be more en- 
tirely above hope and fear than the 
Judges of the land. Let them imagine 
the Irish Legislature had the power to 
remove a Judge, according to Clanse 2¢ 
of the Bill, on an Address presented by 
the two Houses of the Irish Legislature. 
These two Houses would he composed of 
a majority of Nationalists, who had 
denounced the Irish Judges in all the 
House : and 
was it wise to have these Judges in any 
risk whatever of being under the power 
of those gentlemen 7 As to the jurors, 
| look at the unfortunate position in which 
| they had been placed, and the number of 
| 





moods and tenses in that 


instances which had been brought betore 
that House of jurors being unable to do 
their duty owing to the state of intimida- 
tion in which they lived. Was it not 
well to try and tie the hands of the Irish 
Legislature, the Members of which would 
be returned by the electors who intimi- 
dated the jurors in Ireland ¢ Was it not 
well that every possible safeguard should 
be applied to these jurors, in order that 
thev might feel they could conscientiously 
fulfil their duties, as he believed they 
would desire conscientiously to doy As 


to withesses, thev wight be required by 





a rule or law of the Trish Legislature to 


answer questions which would criminate 
| themselves. They might be asked also 
to disclose the source of their informa- 
| tion, It might be made a rule of the Irish 
Courts under the Irish Legislature that 
could be applied to wit 
in cross - examination — that 
applied — to 


| methods 


| nesses 
could not 
| witnesses in cross-examination in this 


possibly be 
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country. He was sure the Solicitor 
General would say that the more inde- 
pendent the Judges, jurors, and witnesses 
were, the better it would be for the ad- 
ministration of justice in any country. 
[Sir J. Richy assented.] The Solicitor 
General assented to the proposition ; 
and, that being so, was it not well to try 
and safeguard these persons in this Im- 
perial Parliament, when there were 
several hundred Members entirely free 
from influences that were likeiy to act— 
and especially to act at first—on an Irish 
Parliament ¢ They all knew perfectly 
well how Members of Parliament were, 
more or less, in the power of their con- 
stituents ; and if these constituents were 
working in one particular way, and 
were Inaking statements in one particular 
direction, how could Members who re- 


presented these constituencies do other- 
wise than go in the same direc- 
tion? Surely, after the  denuncia- 
tions that had been hurled against 
the Judges, the Constabulary, and 


Witnesses in Ireland for doing 
their duty, it was their duty in that 
House to see if it were possible to put 
in safeguards of this sort, which would 
be areal, substantial, and gratifying thing 
to the minority in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment desired that this Bill should be 
accepted with contentment by the whole 
Irish people. The Nationalist Members 
in this Bill had got a great deal of their 
own way. A large number of their 
demands had been satisfied to the full; 
and if there was to be any reconciliation 
between the Nationalists and Unionists 
in the acceptance of this Bill by the 
latter, was it not necessary that some- 
thing should be done to meet them, and 
was there one thing that could be done 
which was more likely to be gratifying 
to the entire Unionist population of Ire- 
land than if this Amendment were 
accepted ¢ There was not an Amend- 
ment which had been moved to the Bill 
which would be received with a greater 
gratification and sense of security by the 
Unionisis of Ireland than this Amend- 
ment, which he hoped would, therefore, 
be accepted by the Government. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. RENTOUL moved the following 
Amendment to Sub-clause (7) : “ Whereby 
the Law of Conspiracy may be altered.” 
He said, that certainly the Irish Legisla- 
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ture, from one point of view, would be 
a Legislature that was eminently qualified 
to deal with conspiracy, because the 
Prime Minister had himself in that 
House on many occasions pointed out 
what splendid adepts those who were 
likely to form the Irish Parliament of 
the future were in this matter of con- 
spiracy. They all knew that criminal 
conspiracies in Ireland had flourished to 
avery extreme degree ; and when this 
matter was before the House on the 
Committee stage, the Chief Secretary 
said that nobody could devise a surer 
means of producing friction than if this 
Amendment were received. But if there 
was no desire to tamper with the Law of 
Conspiracy—if the Irish Legislature 
were desirous of keeping the Law of 
Conspiracy in Ireland in the same posi- 
tion as it stood here there could be no 
possible friction. If there war a clause 
put in this Bill preventing them touch- 
ing the Law of Conspiracy, which go- 
verned the entire United Kingdom at the 
present time, why should they feel any 
friction ? A very small change in the Law 
of Conspiracy as it at present existed 
would take away the entire chance from 
the Irish landlords of getting any rent at 
all. Allow conspiracies for the non-pay- 
ment of rent to be rampant in Ireland; 
allow them to exist without any restraint 
whatever, and the chances of the land- 
lord getting his rent would be as small 
as when the Chancellor of the Duchy 
spoke of it and said that in such a case 
the Irish landlord might whistle for his 
reut. The Irish Government would be 
made up, toa large extent, of Members 
who had been found guilty of conspiracy 
by the Parnell Commission. Surely the 
Law of Conspiracy was not an Irish 
matter, because one of the most fruitful 
sources of conspiracy might be a con- 
Great Britain, and 


spiracy affecting 
Britain’s point of 


which, from Great 


view, would not be an Irish affair. Was 
boycotting to be illegal in Ireland? Did 


the present Government desire that boy- 
cotting, which was illegal at the present 
time, should continue to be illega! in Ire- 
land? If they did, did they believe for 
one single moment that any Irish Parlia- 
ment would be strong enough—even if 
they desired—to pass a law declaring 
boycotting to be an illegal conspiracy ? 
He could imagine that if they passed a 
law to the effect that boycotting was to 
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be prosecuted as a criminal offence many 
Members would lose their seats in the 
South and West. The history of the 
Land Question had been a history of con- 
spiracy for the last 10 or 15 years. It 
was by means of illegal conspiracy that 
the whole land battle had been fought. 
One prominent Member had said that if 
they were deprived of this weapon they 
would be deprived of means of fighting 
the battle at all. The future legislators 
of Ireland had been imprisoned for in- 
dulging in criminal conspiracy. They 
were declared by the Prime Minister to 
be members of a criminal combination, 
whose footsteps were dogged by crime. 
“Crime,” said the Prime Minister, 
“dogged the footsteps of the Land 
League.” The Land League was a 
criminal conspiracy by the law of this 
country ; but what Member of an Irish 
Parliament would dare to rise in his 
place and propose that the Land League 
should be declared to be an illegal con- 
spiraey and its members imprisoned 7 
They (the Opposition) were sometimes 
aceuscd of quoting old statements. For 
his part, he never quoted a single state- 
ment, old or new, if that state- 
ment had been withdrawn. The 
Prime Minister, however, had never 
withdrawn the statement that crime 
dogged the footsteps of the Land League. 
On one occasion he (Mr. Rentoul) made 
a quotation from a statement attributed 
to Mr. Davitt. Mr. Davitt afterwards 
met him and told him the statement was 
not accurate, and he (Mr. Rentoul) 
accordingly got the editor to withdraw 
the reference from the report of his 
speech in the official report. This state- 
ment of the Prime Minister, as he had 
said, had not been withdrawn. If these 
future Irish legislators had been mem- 
bers of that criminal conspiracy, what 
would be their views as regarded criminal 
couspiracy when they legislated for the 
people of Ireland?  “ Fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous kind,” and it was 
very unlikely these gentlemen who had 
indulged in this pastime would be very 
desirous of maintaining the law as it at 
present stood, and as it ought to be main- 
tained, with regard to criminal conspiracy. 
There had been other conspiracies 
besides agrarian. In all sorts of ways 


the Irish people had shown themselves in 
the past very powerful ; and now it was 
proposed to submit the Unionist minority 
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in Ireland to those who had _ been 
members of these conspiracies in the 
past. The Prime Minister's one answer 
to almost all the Amendments was that 
he trusted the Nationalists. But the 
Prime Minister, more than any other 
man, was the one who taught them in the 
past seven or eight years to distrust the 
Nationalists, and all the strong state- 
ments of distrust were those which were 
made by the Prime Minister. The Parnell 
Commission, in one of their findings, 
said— 

“The leaders of the Land League who com- 

bined tocarry out a system of boycotting were 
guilty of criminal conspiracy, one of the 
objects of which was, by a system of coercion 
and intimidation, to promote an agrarian 
agitation against the payment of rent,” 
Was it any wonder, then, that the land- 
lords of Ireland should have been so 
anxious in regard to having some safe- 
guard applied to them’ The Parnell 
Commission further found that the 
criminal conspiracy which these geutlemen 
were leading existed for the purpose of 
expelling landlords altogether from 
Ireland, and these very gentlemen were 
those who said if they gave up 
these methods they might give up 
the battle altogether. Seeing that the 
Law of Criminal Conspiracy was a law 
of great importance, which had been a 
subject of gradual growth through three 
stages in the development of the juris- 
prudence of this country, and seeing that 
it was a law very likely to be altered in 
Ireland, it was surely right that this 
matter should be kept in the hands of the 
Imperial Parliament, so that those who 
represented English, Welsh, and Seoteh 
constituencies, who were impartial and 
who were away from Irish influences, 
should hold this matter in their control 
and should declare that the Law of 
Criminal Conspiracy should not be 
altered by the Irish Parliament, and that 
when any alteration were made it should 
be trusted to Members of the Imperial 
Parliament and not to those who had 
certainly one qualification for dealing 
with the Law of Conspiracy—namely, 
that they themselves had been largely 
engaged in the matter of conspiracy. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 12, after the word “or,” to 
insert the words “(6) Whereby the Law of 
Conspiracy may be altered; or.” — (Mr. 
Rentoul.) 
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Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. J. MORLEY moved the follow- 
ing Amendment :—Page 3, line 14, leave 
out from * Parliament,” to “may,” in 
line 16. 


Amendment agreed to. 


The following Amendment also stood 
ou the Paper in the name of Mr. J. 
Morey :— 

Page 3. line 21, after the word “ precedents,” 
to insert the words “and so far as respects pro- 
perty without just compensation : Provided that 
nothing in this sub-section shall prevent the 
Irish Legislature from dealing with any Public 
Department, Municipal Corporation, or Local 
Authority.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY moved the Amend- 
ment as it stood on the Paper, with the 
addition of the following words :— 

* Or of any Corporation administering Public 

Funds so far as concerns such funds.” 
He said, the additional words referred to 
eertain Bodies which had to administer 
Public Funds—such Bodies, for instance, 
as the Royal Dublin Society, which re- 
ceived a grant of £5,000 a year for im- 
proving the breed of horses, and, there- 
fore, to that extent, administered a 
Public Fund. He proposed that nothing 
in this sub-section should prevent the 
Irish Legislature from dealing with any 
Corporation of that kind administering a 
Public Fund in that way so far as con- 
cerned the administration of such fund. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In pave 3, line 21, after the word “ prece- 
dents » insert the words “and so far as 
respects | wrty without just compensation : 
Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall 
prevent the Lrish Legislature from dealing with 
any I’ Department, Municipal Corporation, 
or Local A or with any Corporation 


adm { uy lublie Funds so far as concerns 
—(Mr. J. Morley.) 


such tur 


(duesti mt proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the grant of £5,000 to the Royal Dublin 
Society for horse breeding, He would 
point out that the Royal Dublin Society 
had, in addition to the grant of £5,000, 
the acdininistration of large funds which 
were applied for other purposes than 
He would like to know 
whether this clause would safeguard 


horse bore eding, 
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those other funds ? The Royal Dublin 
Society had been in existence for a very 
long time, and they should understand 
distinctly whether the whole of their funds 
were to be safeguarded, or only the portion 
derived from Public Funds for one pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, whatever 
could be defined as “ Public Funds” 
would be within the purview of the 
Amendment. 

Sir J. GORST said, that, of course, 
raised the question as to what were 
Publie Funds. If by Public Funds the 
right hon. Gentleman meant funds derived 
from the Consolidated Fund in Ireland 
it would be better to say so. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is not neces- 
sary. 

Sin J. GORST said, it would be 
necessary if this Bill was passed. The 
fund for horse breeding, which at present 
was paid out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom, would, if this 
Bill passed, be paid out of the public 
taxation of Ireland 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Votes of 
Parliament. 

Sir J. GORST said, when this Bill 
became law, the funds would be derived 
from the taxation of [reland. 

Mr.J. MORLEY: Yes. 

Sir J. GORST said, if that were so, 
the fact might give the Irish Legislature 
power, in respect of that fund, to deal 
with the Society. But would * Public 
Funds ” have no other meaning 7 Funds 
might be derived from endowments or 
manufactures, or in the same way in 
which Public Funds were dealt with by 
the Church of England. Was it nota 
fact that endowments from the public 
might give the Irish Parliament power 
to deal with this Society Seeing that 
the words might give those powers, it 
appeared to him that they required 
further consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the sub-section 
as it stood in the Bill was a formidable 
instrument—one of a very generous 





scope, and it was hard just at present to 
say or determine the force with whieh 
it would operate. They discussed the 
matter under somewhat unfavourable 
circumstanees in Committee, and it was 
suggested that the sub-section should be 
drawn so as to show what Corporations 
were to be exeluded from the domestic 


Legislature. It was believed that would 
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be satisfactory to all the interests con- 
cerned. <As it stood, the sub-section 
proceeded on general lines—there was no 
enumeration, and he confessed he felt 
great difficulty in determining what Cor- 
porations would be subject to the ordi- 
nary control of the Irish Legislature, 
and what Corporations would be subject 
to the special procedure provided in the 
sub-section. Practieally, every Corpo- 
ration which was within the sub-section 
would be subject to Imperial control. 
The Irish Legislature would, therefore, 
be unable to proceed in the ordinary 
way; they would have to get the con- 
sent of the Corporation, and afterwards 
Addresses of the two Chambers, and then 
the Assent of Her Majesty—that was, 
the Imperial Government. If the word 
“property ” only had been mentioned, 
he should at once have coneeded that 
the property of existing Corporations 
ought not to be dealt with except as 
provided in the sub-section ; but “ rights 
and privileges ” were also referred to in 
connection with Corporations existing in 
the country, and thus a question of the 
widest scope and of the first importance 
was raised, He would ask the Solicitor 
Geueral (Sir J. Righy), if he took part in 
the Debate, to give the House a definition 
of “Corporation” as dealt with in the 
clause. “* By Royal Charter or by local 
or general Act of Parliament "—that 
meant every Corporation or Institution that 
could possibly exist. It ineluded all the 
great Institutions in Ireland, and he sus- 
pected that it included Railway, Gas, and 
Water Companies, and Chartered Com- 
panies at large. If so, such Bodies as 
the Trustees of the squares in Dublin and 
of Nelson’s Pillar, which were incor- 
porated by local Act of Parliament, 
could not be dealt with by the Irish Par- 
liament—their rightsand privileges could 
not be interfered with—without the con- 
sent of the Imperial Parliament. In the 
case of local Acts, they had the Railway 
and Gas Companies established under 
them; and if the Municipalities of Dub- 
lin, Belfast, or Waterford desired, for the 
good of the citizens, to xequire the con- 
trol of such companies, he thought they 
could not be dealt with without their 
consent, or without the Address of the two 
Houses and the leave of the Imperial 
Government. ‘The condition of the rail- 
ways in Ireland was one of the most 
grievous of the minor questions. The 
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Directors did not even act wisely in 
their own interests. The general result 
would be better if there was power to 
deal with rates and charges, which, if they 
were all agreed, were too high. ‘To levy 
fares and rates was one of the rights and 
privileges of a Railway Company ; but 
if the Irish Legislature could not revise 
such fares or rates without the leave of 
the Imperial Parliament that certainly 
seemed to him to contravene the idea of 
autonomy. Again, there was an almost 
universal desire in Ireland that the rail- 
ways should be consolidated. Some of 
them even thought they should be 
managed by the State. So long ago as 
1848 a Conservative nobleman in this 
House proposed that £16,000,000 should 
be granted for the purpose of purchasing 
the Irish railways. Would it be possible 
for the Irish Parliament to pass a law to 
consolidate these railways, or to have 
them worked by the State—woulkd it be 
possible to pass a law affecting the 
rights and privileges of the Railway 
Companies without the leave of the Im- 
perial Parliament? He hesitated to 
think that the Goverument intended to 
exclude the ordinary Commercial Com- 
panies from the Irish Legislature. Deal- 
ings with Public Companies were a 
matter of Private Bill legislation, and he 
would be surprised to lear that matters 
of that kind were excluded from the 
Parliament of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed that Local Authori- 
ties should be subject to the Irish Parlia- 
ment, but there was in the Bill no 
definition of * Local Authorities ” : and 
the phrase might’ cover the Municipal 
Corporations, the Grand Juries, Boards 
of Guardians, Harbour Boards, Water 
Boards, Joint Sanitary Boards, Drainage 
Boards, and Buriat Boards. He would 
be sorry to pin his faith to any Amend- 
ment that provided that those Bodies 
should not be subject to the Lrisl Legis- 
lature. The right hon. Gentleman now 
proposed to strike out words which he 
(Mr. Sexton) thought were = valu- 
able. He had expressed that opinion 
in Committee. The effect of striking 
out the which the right 
hou. Gentleman proposed to strike out 
would be that even though the Cor- 
poration might not be a Publie Depart- 


words 


ment which administered funds, raised 
either locally or from the nation, it would 
be excluded from the Irish Legislature, 
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It was proposed at the end to insert 
words to the etfect that nothing in the sub- 
section should prevent the Irish Parlia- 
ment dealing with any Public Department, 
Municipal Corporatious, or Local Autho- 
rities, or any Corporation administering 
public funds so far as concerned such 
funds. He admitted that these words 
went far to limit his objection to his 
Amendment ; but he would prefer that 
the clause should be allowed to stand as 
it was, because, if amended as proposed, 
it would only give them control of funds 
raised from the public. Beyond those 
funds Parliament would have no control 
over the action of any Corporation. His 
chief concern was as to the general 
character of the clause 
Mr. BARTLEY rose to a point of 
Order. Did he understand that they 
were now discussing, not the clause, but 
an Amendment ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: 
upon the words 
to the clause. 
Mr. BARTLEY : At the end, Sir ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: At the end. The 


words are— 





The discussion is 


suggested to be added 


“ Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall prevent the lrish Legislature from dealing 
with any Public Department, Municipal Cor- 
poration, or Local Authority, or with any Cor- 
poration administering Public Funds, so far as 
concerns such funds.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Bartley) would not let his zeal 
outrun his diseretion he might see that 
it was perfectly possible for him to argue 
the clause at large. He hoped that was 
quite satisfactory to the hon. Member. 
He had only to add that the question he 
had raised was one which the Govern- 
ment should reconsider, They should 
like to have the definition of “ Public 
Authority,” and whether they were to 
have supervision of railways,and whether 
Commercial Companies were to be ex- 
cluded ? He trusted the right hon, Gen- 
tleman would give him an assurance 
upon these points. 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, on his side of the House they 
had considerable grounds for complaint 
of the way in which the Chief Secretary 
had brought forward this Amendment. 
It was supposed to carry out an under- 
taking that was given in Committee to 
put some common sense into the 6th 
sub-section. The Chief Secretary had 

Mr. Sexton 
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sufficient time for placing his Amend- 
ment on the Paper; but what had he 
done? At the very last moment—in 
the dinner-hour—he had got up and pro- 
posed an Amendment in terms which 
might vitally change the whole meaning 
of the sub-section. He did that in the 
most casual way, and without argument 
or explanation. There could be little 
doubt that the explanation would be 
found in the fact that the hon. Member 
for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) was not 
satisfied with the Amendment as it stood, 
and so, after a brief consultation, the 
right hon. Gentleman agreed to bring 
forward an addition to it. 

Mr. SEXTON : The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is quite wrong in supposing 
I had any consultation on the subject 
with the right hon. Gentleman. I had 
no consultation with him at all. 

Mr. CARSON said, he accepted the 
assurance of the hon, Member for Kerry, 
But here they were at the eleventh or 
twelfth hour, an Amendment being 
brought forward which would, he said, 
create confusion to the 6th sub-section, 
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Having regard to what had passed 
in Committee the other night as to 


Trinity Coliege, he could not but regard 
the action of the Chief Secretary as 
almost amounting to a breach of faith, 
Examining the matter as it stood, he 
found that there were at present two 
methods by which the Irish Legislature 
could deal with Corporations in any way 
they pleased; not only that, but they 
had a third method, by “due process of 
law.” Now it was proposed to exempt 
from the purview of the sub-section all 
cases of Public Funds, which meant funds 
belonging to Publie Bodies—Municipal 
Corporations aud other Bodies. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, no! 

Mr. CARSON said, in that case what 
was the argument ? ‘They had not even 
a copy of the Amendment so that they 
could see its wording, but he had en- 
deavoured to take its meaning as best he 
could. The Chief Secretary got up in 
his most innocent mood, which always 
made the Opposition suspicious, and 
moved this Amendment. He should like 
to know what were the Public Funds to 
which the Amendment referred ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Amendment 
affects the administration of Public Funds 
“so far as concerns such funds,” 
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Mr. CARSON said, he would like to 
know what funds were alluded to. What 
was meant by “Public Fund”? Did 
that mean funds voted annually by the 
House of Commons ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I define Public 
Funds as funds raised by taxation, or 
arising from property belonging to the 
estate, 

Mr. CARSON : What estate ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Of any Municipal 
Corporation. 

Mr. CARSON said, the Chief Secre- 
tary did not say so in the Amendment. 
The words were “any Corporation ad- 
ministering Public Funds.” That did 
not mean “ Municipal Corporation.” To 
take the very instance the right hon. 
Gentleman gave, the Dublin Society was 
not a Municipal Corporation. It showed 
the vast inconvenience of the situation 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
take the trouble to define in the Amend- 
ment what were the Corporations and 
what were the Public Funds aimed at. 
As the Amendment stood, every one of 
the endowments of Trinity College would 
come directly within the purview of the 
proposal except the private endowments. 


An hon. Member: It has an estate. 


Mr. CARSON said, yes ; it certainly 
had an estate granted by the Crown. 
Was it meant to capture these endow- 
ments? If the Irish Legislature could 
deal with Municipal Corporations, surely 
they could deal with the funds of 
Municipal Corporations. Surely the 
Amendment was either unnecessary, or it 
went far and away beyond the words the 
right hon. Gentleman had thrown out 
since he (Mr. Carson) had commenced to 
speak. He would suggest to him that, 
so far as these were matters of Revenue 
raised by public taxation, the Irish 
Parliament would have complete control 
over their own powers of taxation, 
Therefore, the Government could not 
mean Municipal Corporations, or the funds 
of those Corporations, or any of the taxa- 
tion over which the Parliament would have 
complete control. The matter required 
some elucidation ; they should know what 
the Government were driving at. They 
should not have matters of such far- 
reaching consequence brought forward in 
this manner. There was one other 
observation he wished to make. The 
Chief Secretary said the Irish Legisla- 
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ture were to have power to deal with 
voluntary Corporations, such as the Royal 
Dublin Society, so far as they received 
Public Funds, Did that mean that they 
were to have power, so far as these 
particular funds were concerned, to alter 
the whole foundation and constitution of 
the Society ? Did the words “so far as 
concern such funds” mean the granting 
of the funds 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No. 

Mr. CARSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman answered “ No.” What, 
then, was meant? Was it the admin- 
istration of the funds ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes, the adminis- 
tration of the funds. 

Mr. CARSON said, that if they were 
to interfere with the administration of 
the funds of the Royal Dublin Society 
they would go to the whole root of the 
administration of that Institution. The 
Irish Executive would have the power of 
appointing the persons who would be 
able to interfere with the whole Corpora- 
tion. Having regard to the fact that 
this matter had already been discussed 
in Committee, that the Amendment was 
put down several days ago, and that the 
Irish Legislature had very slight restric- 
tions put upon them by the sub-section, 
he must say that it was treating the 
House in a most extraordinary manner 
to spring this proposal upon it at the 
eleventh hour in this perfunctory manner. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he did not think 
there was much mystery about the 
Amendment. Long ago the Government 
pointed out at what they were aiming in 
the exceptions from this clause, although 
the words were not absolutely conclusive 
in their meaning. The general purport 
of the clause was that existing Corpora- 
tions were not to be interfered with. 
But, obviously, that went too far, because 
there were many existing Corporations 
which had no sort of independent status 
or authority, and which were Governing 
Bodies. Of course, as regarded these, it 
was not intended that they should be in 
any wise independent of, or superior to, 
the Legislative Body. The words intro- 
duced would have the effect of pre- 
venting these Bodies from raising 
money by way of taxation and 
of administering such money. The 
Government had promised to take into con- 
sideration a better way of bringing about 
that effect. They set about considering 
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how they could do it, and they concluded 
they had better omit words from the 
clause, and effect their purpose by a 
Proviso, because it would then show that 
the sub-section had nothing to do with 
that class of Corporation. When the 
words of the Proviso were put on the 
Paper, they thought they had seeured 
their object by referring to a Public 
Department of the Government Muni- 
cipal Corporations and Loeal Authorities. 
There was nothing more remarkable 
about it or mysterious than this : that on 
reconsideration they coneluded that there 
were other Corporations which were 
within the meaning of the words already 
in the clause; and then it was suggested 
that wherever there were Corporations 
dealing with Public Funds, the control to 
the extent of those funds should be with 
the Irish Legislature. His hon. and 
learned Friend asked, what were Public 
Funds ? Was that his mysterious matter ? 
What was meant was, whatever could 
fairly be described as Public Funds should 
be within the control of the Irish Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
Public Funds ? 

Sin J. RIGBY said, the Government 
meant by * Public Funds” whatever could 
be fairly and properly described as Public 
Funds. They had taken words corre- 
sponding with words already contained 


Government of 


What 


are 


in the sub-section, words which were 
intended to have a wide effect. He 
could not account of what 


vive a full 
could properly and fairly be called Public 
Funds, beeause he did know. He 
could not undertake'to go into the case 
of every Corporation, A great many of 
them were unknown to him; but he did 
say that they were on safe grounds when 
they divided Public from Private Funds, 


not 


He did not fear for the result. 
[Laughter.| The result would work 
itself out. Wherever there was a 


Public Fund they must be prepared for it 
being under the control of the Trish 
Legislature, and wherever there was a 
Private Fund they might rest assured 


that it would not be under such 
control, 
*Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 


versity) said, that perhaps someone on 
the ‘Treasury Beneh would answer the 
specific question of his hon, and learned 
Colleague (Mr. Carson) as to whether 
the new addition now proposed to 


Ser J. Righy 
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the sub-section would affect such 
property as that of the Royal 





Dublin Society and of Trinity College, 
The only answer they had got to that 
was that these words were to havea 
wide effect and extent. Over and over 
again the property of Trinity College, 
Dublin, had been spoken of by Irish 


Members and others as public pro- 
perty, in the sense that it was pro- 
perty conferred by the Crown. The 


hon. and learned Solicitor General was 
challenged to give an answer of any 
kind. If they were to understand from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s silence, and 
from the words he had used as to the 
wide extent and effect of the Proviso that 
the Irish Legislature would control 
Corporations with Public Funds, so far 
as those Publie Funds were concerned, 
then they wanted to know whether the 
words proposed applied, or were intended 
to apply, to such Corporations as Trinity 
College and the Royal Dublin Society ? 
If that was the intention, the effect of 
these additional words suddenly sprung 
upon the House would be to repeal the 
whole of the protection so long offered 
and so much relied upon in former dis- 
cussions, [Mr. J. Monrtey dissented.] 
He understood from the gestures of the 
Chief Secretary that the words were not 
intended to that effect. Then, 
would the right hon. Gentleman be good 
them some kind of 
definition of what “ Publie Funds” 
were supposed to be? The House had 
a right to know what was intended by 
the words before it aecepted them. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the Govern- 
ment certainly did not intend by the 
words to include Trinity College, and as 
to the Royal Dublin Society hon. Mem- 
bers had not understood what he had 
said. The Royal Dublin Society at 
this moment received a grant of £5,000 


have 


give 


enough to 


under the Act of I8ss8, That they 
called Public Funds, and as the = ad- 
ministrator of such funds the Society 


would be under the control of the Irish 
Legislature. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
could not help thinking that the ex plana- 
tion of the Solicitor General had not 
conveyed as much to the Opposition side 
of the House as might have been ex- 
pected ; and he rose to supply an omis- 
sion in the speech of the hon, and learned 
Gentleman, When the hon, and learned 
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Gentleman said that that was public 
which could properly be so called he was 
using vague and inconclusive language. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
been thinking of a maxim with which he 
was familiar in the Court of Chancery— 
namely, “that is certain which can be 
rendered certain.” No doubt the hon. 
and learned Gentleman meant that that 
was public property which by Act of the 
Irish Legislature could be rendered 
public property. They would only have 
to pass an Act of Parliament saying that 
which was private was public in order to 
render it so, just as that which was un- 
certain became certain by a decision of 
the Court of Chancery. ‘ That is public 
which can properly be so called” said 
the Solicitor General; but who was to 
decide what could properly be called 
public property ? The Irish Parliament 
could pass an Act making that which 
formerly was private property public 
property, and the Bill contained no pro- 
vision by which anyone could decide 
whether the Irish Parliament used its 
powers properly or not, The Trish 
Legislature might make use of idioms 
that were not recognised in this Parliament. 
They might do that with regard to pro- 
perty. He hoped the Atterney General, 
or some other Member of the Govern- 
ment, would give indication of 
what was meant by public property, in 
order that the House and those who had 
to construe the Act might know what 
Was meant, 

*Sin T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
that if hon. and learned Gentlemen had 
failed to understand the Solicitor General 
a layman could not be expected to do so, 
If they were not aware that the Chief 
Secretary man of the highest 
honour they would be disposed to believe 
he was endeavouring to obtain an ad- 
vantage over the Opposition. He added 
words to the proposal before the House 
Without notice or explanation, The right 
hon. Gentleman might have given some 
explanation, For once in his life he (Sir 
T. Lea) was in agreement with the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, who had said 
that railways ought to come under the 
State. A Bill to bring about the control 


some 


was it 


of the Lrish railways by the State would 
be far better worth discussing and support- 
ing than any Home Rule scheme. Of 
course, Unionist Members would be sus- 
picious of any Amendment adopted at 
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the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry. He believed the Amend- 
ment would seriously damage the 
perous Harbour Boards of Derry and 
Belfast ; and he would, therefore, offer it 
an earnest and hearty opposition. 

Mr. TOMLINSON that the 
obscurity of the Amendment was not 
cleared up by the speech of the Solicitor 
General. He would remind the hon. and 
learned Gentleman of a statement of his 
at an earlier stage of the Bill—that any 
words inserted must mean something, and 
what the meaning was would have to be 
determined by some internal authority. 
The only interpretation to be put upon 
that was that the meaning of these 
clauses would have to be determined by 
a long series of legal decisions. If the 
Publie Funds referred to were funds to be 
provided by the Irish Legislature the 
Amendment ought tosay so. He, there- 
fore, moved to leave out “ Public Funds” 
for the purpose of inserting * funds pro- 
vided by the Irish Legislature.” 


pros- 


agreed 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out the words * Public Funds” in 
order to insert the words * funds previded by 
the Irish Levislature."—(Wr. Tom//asen.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 


*Publie Funds’ stand part of the 
proposed Amendment,” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
discussion showed the extreme ineon- 


venience of dealing at this stage with 
matters that ought to have been dealt 
with in Committee, and the extreme in- 
convenience of the Government guillotin- 
ing the Amendments. It showed, further, 
the inconvenience of the line pursued by 
the Government last night in insisting 
that the guillotine should be applied to 
the Amendments now on the Paper on 
Friday. Though it was decided that the 
Amendments of the Opposition were not 
worthy of being looked at it was assumed 
that the Amendments of the Government 
were perfect. But if all the Government 
Amendments much in need of 
amendment as the present one, they would 
have made a pretty mess of their Bill. 
Ile doubted whether anyone could state 
from memory the effeet of this Amend- 
ment sprung suddenly upon the House. 
It was not treating the Louse or the sub- 
ject with proper consideration to submit 
an Amendment in this way within s few 
hours of the application of the Glad- 
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stonian garotte. What was the origin of 
the Amendment to the Amendment they 
did not know ; but this they did know— 
that the hon. Member for North Kerry 
left his place; that shortly afterwards 
the Solicitor General retired ; and that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman came 
back, like another Elisha, wearing the 
mantle of Elijah. 

Mr. SEXTON : 
read out before the 
came back. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
in that case he was wrong and Elijah 
still wore his mantle. He (Mr. Bowles) 
had risen mainly to emphasise the fact 
that within a few hours of the Govern- 
ment having declared, in effect, that 
their own Amendments were so perfect 
that they could be voted upon without 
discussion on Friday, they suddenly and 
most unexpectedly proposed an addition 
of a most important character to one of 
their Amendments. That being so, he 
thought the time had arrived when the 
Government ought to withdraw the 
monstrous Resolution passed last night 
with a view to the diseussion of their 
own Amendments at least, if not of the 
Opposition. 

*Mr. BUTCIIER (York) said, he 
found himself in cordial agreement with 
the hon. Member for North Kerry in 
thinking that the 6th sub-section was an 
ill-constructed provision. The House 
was to be congratulated upon the 
fact that, by a fortunate accident, they 
had the opportunity of considering the 
Amendment of the Government, or else 
this sub-section, with all its imperfections, 
would have been forced through the 
House without the opportunity for any 
discussion. ‘The Solicitor General had 
been asked to define the important words 
proposed to be added to the section, 
What were the words ? The effect of the 
Chinese puzzle appeared to be that the 
Irish Legislature should be allowed to 
deal with any Corporation administering 
Public Funds so far as coneerned such 
funds. He could imagine that that 
might mean that the Legislature might 
confiscate such funds. It was not un- 
reasonable to ask the Solicitor General to 
offer some definition of the words 
* Public Funds.” To-night, it must be 
confessed, they had received a lesson in 
the art of definition. If the Solicitor 
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General was right, in future they would 
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like definitions in Acts of  Parlia- 
ment. The Solicitor General said 
that “Public Funds” meant, not what 
might be improperly termed Public 
Funds, but what might be properly termed 
Public Funds. A more simple method 
of reasoning had never been presented to 
an astonished House. He should like to 
be informed whether, in the opinion of 
the Government, the phrase “ Corpora- 
tions administering Public Funds” 
included Corporations such as Trinity 
College, Dublin? The Chief Secretary 
had said he did not think they would; 
but if that was so, would he agree to 
insert words in the clause to make the 
point clear? They knew that Trinity 
College had been before now, in the 
course of these discussions, in very serious 
danger; and that unless it was very 
efficiently protected, it would certainly 
be attacked by the Irish Legislature. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo had 
said that if it had not been for an 
Amendment introduced by the Chief 
Secretary the other night, Trinity 
College would have been in danger, 
and that a determined attack would 
have been made on its privileges and 
property. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo had said— 

“Ifthe House will strike out Sub-section 6 
altogether, we will agree that Trinity College 
and other threatened Institutions shall be 
adequately protected.” 

Mr. DILLON said, that what he had 
said was that there were two methods of 
protecting these  Institutions—namely, 
specifying each one, and adopting the 
proposal of the Government. The Go- 
vernment and the Irish Representatives 
believed that Trinity College was amply 
protected by ithe Bill as it stood ; but 
the Irish Members were willing that it 
should be completely protected by name 
on condition that Sub-section 6 was 
struck out. 

*Mr. BUTCHER said, that he had, 
therefore, correctly represented what the 
hon. Member had said. If Trinity College 
and other Institutions were protected 
by name, the hon. Member was prepared 
to permit spoliation in other cases. That 
was his guid pro quo. But since the 
hon. Member had made his speech the 
other night, this new Amendment had 
been brought forward by the Chief 
Secretary ; and he, therefore, appealed 
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to the right hon. Gentleman to insert 
words which would clearly and com- 
pletely remove all fears that were enter- 
tained with regard to Trinity College. 
It seemed to him that the most satis- 
factory way of dealing with the matter 
would be to strike out the words 
“ Public Funds,” and use the words in 
a previous portion of the clause— 
namely, “ taxes, rates, cess, dues, or 
tolls.” 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said, that what had 
happened was this—when Sub-section 6 
was being discussed, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St. George’s 
Division (Mr. Goschen) called attention 
to what he considered the bad drafting 
of the sub-section. He (Sir C. Russell) 
shared the right hon. Gentleman’s view, 
and perhaps attached more importance to 
it than he ought to have done ; and, as a 
mere drafting arrangement, he had under- 
taken that the matter should be dealt 
with on Report. Now, he would ask 
hon. Members to read the Amendment. 
He submitted that it did not in any way 
depart from the meaning of the clause as 
it originally stood, and did not extend its 
operation. The broad character of the 
sub-section was this—it divided Cor- 
porations into two main classes—such 
Corporations or Bodies as were con- 
cerned with the general government 
of the country it was intended by the 
Government should be under the control 
of the Irish Legislature in the ordinary 
way so far as any other subject was 
under their legislative control ; but, as 
regarded all other existing Corporations 
which did not come under that class, 
one of two courses would have to be 
pursued. Either there must be Addresses 
from both Houses of the Legislature, 
followed by the assent of Her Majesty, 
before the Irish Legislature could deal 
with the bodies, or, if expropriation was 
involved, the Irish Legislature would 
have to give fair and just compensation, 
The Government were asked what was 
the class of Corporation or Body com- 
templated by the proposal. The Royal 
Dublin Society was an example of what 
was meant. That Society could not be dealt 
with under the clause as it stood, except 
in the two ways mentioned ; but, as re- 
garded the £5,000 voted to it by Parlia- 
ment, it would be reserved to the Irish 
Legislative Body to say how it should 
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be dealt with. No jot or tittle of the 
protection the clause was intended to 
afford to Trinity College was touched by 
any part of the Amendment. A question 
had been asked as to what was meant by 
“Public Funds.” It was always very 
easy to claim the right to a definition ; 
but it was not always the part of a 
prudent man to commit himself to a 
definition as being exhaustive. He 
thought, therefore, his hon. and learned 
Colleague (Sir J. Rigby) was quite right 
in refusing to commit himself. But he 
thought there was no lawyer in the House 
who could not suggest an approximation 
to what was meant. He should say that 
“Public Funds” might be described as 
funds raised by taxation, or arising from 
property belonging to the State, or to any 
Municipal Corporation or other Local 
Authority. That would not be very far 
from a close definition of * Public Funds.” 
At all events, he could not agree that 
there would be any real difficulty in the 
Courts arriving at the intention of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
will be admitted that the House stands, 
in relation to this Amendment, in rather 
a peculiar position, Yesterday the Go- 
vernment restricted our powers of dis- 
cussion on the 36 remaining clauses of 
the Bill—or the 42 clauses, if the 
Schedules were counted as clauses—to 
the next three days. The least we could 
claim under these cireumstances—and L 
am sure the least the Government desire 
to give us—is every facility during the 
brief hours still remaining to us to discuss 
the questions in the Bill of great public 
moment and importance. What actually 
happens is that ov the very day after the 
Resolution has been passed, the Govern- 
ment, who have had plenty of time to 
think of the question—because they 
have complained bitterly of the interval 
which we have obliged them to spend 
between the days of the Committee and 
the days of this Report—have not 
succeeded in finding words which carry 
out their idea. In a very thin House, 
during the dinner hour, they suddenly 
add certain words which, I will do them 
the justice to say,are intended merely 
to clarify their meaning, but which have 
thoroughly befogged the House. They 
cannot blame us for regarding a step of 
that kind as one big with unknown 
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meaning. With the limited time remain- 
ing for discussion, and with «a great 
responsibility for the way in which it is 
spent, the Government would not drop 
casual Amendments upon the Table un- 
less they had something to get by them. 
The question is what their object is. To 
that question we have yet received no 
satisfactory reply. The words “ Public 
Funds” have never, so far as I know, 
been used in an Act of Parliament 
before. [Ministerial cries of “ Yes!”) 
I am advised that they have not, and I 
am also advised that they have never 
been made the subject of any public de- 
cision. There is, therefore, hanging 
over them, from a legal point of view, 
very great obscurity. I have always 
held the view that when the meaning of 
words is plain to everybody lawyers 
hesitate too much in introducing them 
into Acts of Parliament, simply because 
Judges have never had to interpret such 
words. There is, however, clear com- 
mon sense in the lawyers’ objection to 
introduce into an Act new words which 
do not carry their meaning on their face, 
which have not been interpreted by the 
Courts, and which are ambiguous. 
Everyone must know that the words 
“Public Funds” are ambiguous. I 
appeal to hon. Members of this House 
whether they do not hear constantly, in 
ordinary political controversy, such funds 
as those belonging to great Educational 
Institutions, to Corporations like the 
City Companies, to Churches, and to 
Universities, rightly or wrongly de- 
seribed as Public Funds ? If the Govern- 
ment do not include such funds, why 
will they not introduce words which 
would clearly exelude them? The 
Government have stated that they do 
not mean to inelude Trinity College, 
Dublin ; but they have not explained how 
Trinity College is excluded. There are 
great Irish belonging to the 
London Companies. Are they to be 
regarded as Public Funds, or are they 


estates 


not? Many people call them Publie 
Funds. Are they public or not? How 


are we to be guided ? It is to be observed 
that the Government themselves, when 
they originally drafted this clause, must 
have known that ambiguity resided in 
these words, because, instead of “ Public 
Funds,” they deliberately used the words 
“taxes, rates, cess, dues, or tolls.” Why 
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did not the Government use in their 
Amendment the words they originally used 
in the Bill? Can they complain of us 
if we feel suspicious on the subject ? 
Our suspicions would be even more 
justified if we felt inelined to 
entertain them by the single illustration 
which the ingenuity of the Government 
has already used. The three gentlemen 
who have spoken on behalf of the Go- 
vernment have not been able to produce 
a single solitary case covered by the 
words, except the case of the Dublin 
Society. I may remind those hon, Mem- 
bers who were not here earlier that the 
Dublin Society get £5,000 annually 
voted for the breeding of horses. Under 
the Bill that £5,000 will no longer be 
voted by this House, but it may be voted 
by the Irish Legislature. We are actually 
told that these additional words are re- 
quired in order that the Irish Legislature 
may have control over the Dublin Society 
in so far as the £5,000 are concerned. 
The Irish Legislature will vote the 
£5,000 if they desire to do so, and they 
will vote it under any conditions they 
like. They may make it £10,000 if they 
like, or reduce it to a farthing, and they 
may vote it for cattle instead of horses if 
they like. The additional words are ab- 
solutely inoperative, useless, and childish 
as far as the Dublin Society is concerned, 
That being so, is it unreasonable to ask 
what other Corporations the Govern- 
ment have in view? The hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) expressed 
on the part of his friends their willing- 
ness to enumerate the Institutions which 
they desire to protect. I should like to 
put the converse, and ask whether the 
Government will enumerate the Corpora- 
tions they desire to attack ? If they do 
not mean to attack anything, why do 
they use the words at all? It was in 
their power to introduce these words into 
the original sub-section ; but they did 
not doso. They now take a general and 
ambiguous expression ; and all we can 
get out of the Solicitor General in the 
way of description or definition of what 
“Public Funds” are is that “ Public 
Funds ” are funds which may properly be 
described as public. That is the kind of 
elucidation of a difficult question given 
tous by the Advisers of the Crown, I 
think that if my hon. Friend who has 
moved the Amendment to the Amend- 
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ment would consent to substitute for his 
terms—which are, perhaps, too narrow 
—the words actually contained in the 
Bill, we should be able to. see 
exactly what the Government are 
driving at. The effect this would have 
would be to ease a great many of the 
fears entertained in the House, and to 
add something not immaterial to what 
is meant by the description of “ Public 
Funds.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he should 
be very glad to carry out the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion. 


Amendment to Amendment, by leave, 
withdraw. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “ administering,” 
to the end of the proposed Amendment, in 
order to add the words “for public purposes, 
taxes, rates, cess, dues, or tolls. so far as con- 
cerns the same."—(Mr, A. J. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment,” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: A great deal has 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) as to the sinister in- 
tentions of the Government in proposing 
this Amendment. The history of the 
Amendment, however, has been already 
given to the House by the Attorney Gene- 
ral (Sir C. Russell). The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) found 
some fault with the words in the Bill as 
they stood. It was in order to meet the 
objections of my right hon, Friend that 
my hon. and learned Friend promised to 
find better words ; and the Amendment to 
which so many sinister purposes have 
been attributed has, therefore, been 
brought forward in order to fulfil that 
pledge. As, however, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite do not fall in with our proposal, 
and as they suspect all kinds of obnoxious 
meanings in the Amendment, we are 
quite willing to go back to our original 
proposal, The form in which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to take us back 
is one to which we have no objection. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
know whether companies incorporated 
by Loeal Act—companies incorporated 
by the Companies Acts and companies 
incorporated by Charter—were, or were 
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not, excluded from the sub-section ? He 
wished also to know from the Govern- 
ment what was meant by “Local 
Authority” ? Did the term include minor 
but still important Bodies like Harbour 
Boards, Water Boards, Drainage Boards, 
Joint Sanitary Boards, and Burial 
Boards, which raised money in some 
form or other from the public, and which, 
therefore, he assumed, ought to be in- 
cluded ? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) expressed 
the opinion that the alteration accepted 
by the Government would entirely alter 
the meaning of the sub-section as it 
originally stood in the clause. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) 
asked that the Amendment as it would 
stand, if the last proposal were adopted, 
might be read out to the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It would read as 
follows :— 

“ And so far as respects property without just 
compensation: Provided that nothing in this 
sub-section shall prevent the Irish Legislature 
from dealing with any Public Department, 
Municipal Corporation, or Local Authority, or 
with any Corporation administering for public 
purposes, taxes, rates, cess, lues, or tolls, so far 
as concerns the same.” 

Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘for public purposes, taxes, rates, cess, 
dues, or tolls, so far as concerns the 
same,’ be added to the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
moved to omit the words “so far as 
concerns the same.” He said it was 
quite true that the Government had 
endeavoured to meet the views of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer; and, 
of course, instead of expressing any 
satisfaction whatever, the Opposition had 
turned round and proceeded to kick the 
Government for having made a concession 
to them. He had not had an opportunity 
of sufficiently considering the Amend- 
ment; and, as the Opposition objected 
to them, he thought the words * so far 
as concerns the same,” should be omitted, 
He did not remember the exact history 
of the Royal Dublin Society. His 
recollection was that in the last Parlia- 
ment a proposition was made to the effect 
that the sum granted to the members of 
that Body, which had been founded for 
the benefit of agriculture, should be com~ 
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muted by the Treasury into a lump sum. 
The late Colonel King-Harman proposed 
to give the Society £5,000 a year for the 
breeding of horses; and the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer suddenly—towards 
Christmas, 1888—stuck in his Probate 
Duty Bill a grant for that purpose. The 
result had been that the £5,000 a year 
had been given to land-grabbers, land 
agents, and other members of the 
obnoxious classes of Ireland, whilst none 
of the money had gone to the honest 
farmers of the country. 


Amendment proposed to the Amend- 
ment to the proposed Amendment, to 
leave out the words “ so far as concerns 


the same.”—(.Wr, T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, * That the words 
proposed to be left out of the Amend- 
meut to the proposed Amendment stand 
part of the Question.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government 
were not able to accept the Amendment, 
as it would not be reasonable. Wherever 
money was raised in the manner men- 
tioned in the Amendment due control 
ought to be given to the Irish Legisla- 
ture ; but that control would necessarily 
stop at the point at which the administra- 
tion of the funds ceased. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, he 
thought it was worthy of consideration 
that there were a large number of Cor- 
porations in Ireland which did not exist 
in this country. He referred to the 
county infirmaries, which were incor- 
porated by special Charters or special 
Acts. These infirmaries received money 
from the public eoss. When it was de- 
sired to reform an Irish infirmary it was 
necessary to pass an Act through the 
Imperia! Parliament; and he believed 
that in this Public Act had 
been passed to remove a few abuses from 
the Galway Infirmary. Unless the 
words proposed to be left out were ex- 
cluded from the sub-section, the Irish 
Parliament would not be able to reform 
abuses of administration in these in- 
firmaries, although it would be able to 
stop the money. ‘The consequence would 
be that year by year proposals would 
have to be male to Her Majesty's 
Government for assent to various Bills 
dealing with local Corporations. These 
were essentially questions which ought 
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to be referred to a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment. The Solicitor General said the 
Amendment was unreasonable; but it 
was precisely the same proposal as had 
been made by the Government them- 
selves, 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In answer to my 
hon. and learned Friend, I would point 
out that, in such cases as he refers to, 
there would be no difficulty whatever in 
getting the two Houses of the Irish 
Legislature to agree to such an Address 
as is suggested. 

Mr. KNOX; There might be a diffi- 
culty in getting the assent of the Imperial 
Government. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words ‘for public purposes, taxes, rates, 
cess, dues, or tolls, so far as concerns the 
same,’ be added to the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, that for the third 
time that evening he had to ask for an 
answer to a question he had put. The 
Solicitor General had given him an 
answer respecting Local Authorities 
which was tolerably satisfactory ; but he 
could not rest content without a reply to 
the question he had put respecting 
Public Companies. In order to obtain a 
reply, he moved to add to the Amend- 
ment, “or with any Public Com- 
pany.” 

Amendment proposed to the Amend- 
ment to the proposed Amendment, to add 
at the end the words “ or with any Public 
Company.”—( Mr. Seaton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added at the end of the Amendment 
to the proposed Amendment.” 


Sir J. RIGBY: I regret that by in- 
advertence I did not ona former occasion 
reply directly to the hon, Gentleman’s 
question. I do not think that there can 
really be any difficulty about it. If you 
except, as is proposed by this Amend- 
ment, every Public Company, that would 
include Railway Companies and Gas Com- 
panies; and all the rights of such 
companies would be subject, with certain 
exceptions, to the absolute power of the 
Irish Legislature, which might deprive 
them of their rights without giving a 
farthing compensation, and without due 
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process of law. Certainly, we never 


the kind. 


contemplated anything of 
Canal 


As regards Railway and 
Companies, we contemplate, and we 
understand that the clause as_ it 
will stand without this Amendment will 
provide, that you should only take their 
undertakings from them on giving them 
just compensation and providing the 
proper means by which that compensation 
should be estimated. With regard to 
regulations for the public benefit, in the 
way of the safety of the passengers and 
so on, I do not apprehend that any of 
these Companies has the right or the 
privilege of carrying on business in a 
way which would be disadvantageous to 
the public. As regards rates and tolls, 
they have by legislative enactment the 
right to make charges, and I apprehend 
that such rates could not be taken away 
from them except in the manner provided 
by the section for the protection of 
Corporations. The Irish Legislature 
would not be able to say that Public 
Companies should uo Jonger be able to 
eharge rates and tolls, and, by parity of 
reasoning, they would not be able to say 
that they should only claim one-half the 
authorised rate. 

Mr. KNOX said, he sincerely hoped 
that his hon. Friend would press his 
Amendment. The Nationalist Members 
had been told that they were to have 
power over gas, water, and electricity. 
It now seemed clear that they were not 
to have that power. As he understood, 
before the City of Dublin, for instance, 
would be able to obtain control of the 
Dublin gas undertaking, it would have 
to come to the Imperial Government 
for permission. It would have to draw 
up the heads of a Bill, and obtain the 
assent of the Imperial Government to 
them ; and then the Bill would have to 
be passed through both Honses of the 
Irish Legislature without any Amend- 
ments. ‘The same would be the case 
with regard to gas and water in every 
city in Ireland. So far as the property 
of a Corporation was concerned, he 
thought it quite fair that the Irish Legis- 
lature should be prohibited from taking 
it without due process of law: but he 
submitted that this was already provided 
for in Sub-section 5. The effeet of his 
hon, and learned Friend’s Amendment 
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deal with Corporations in the same way 
that it might deal with ordinary indi- 
viduals; and he thought it a strange 
thing‘that a limited or any other company 
carrying ou business in Ireland was to 
have rights and privileges which would 
be denied to a private individual. The 
result of such a provision would be 
the extension of the system of forming 
Limited Companies whenever the business 
was of such a kind that the owners or 
promoters did not want it to be under 
direct public control. He hoped, there- 
fore, the Government would see that the 
restriction should be removed. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 5S.) sub- 
mitted that the question was one of very 
great importance. It was really a ques- 
tion whether a large class of matters 
which properly belong to a local Legis- 
lature should come under the operation of 
the Irish Parliament, or should be taken 
direct to the Imperial Parliament. He 
looked at this matter with some alarm, 
because he was not able to agree 
with the view suggested by the hon. 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Carson) earlier in the Debate, when, 
pointing out that the preliminary pro- 
cedure, before even approaching the 
Crown, was to obtain an Address from 
both Houses of the Irish Legislature, that 
hon. Member alleged that an Address 
could be got when a Bill could be got. If 
herightly construed the clause,an Address 
could not be got whenever a Bill might 
be got, because there was no provision for 
collective action on the part of the two 
Houses of the Irish Legislature in regard 
to the Address to the Crown, such as there 
was in the case of a Bill; and, therefore, 
the Second Chamber might for all time 
prevent the Representatives of the people 
of Ireland from even approaching the 
Crown to ask its consideration of the 
question whether the Irish Legislature 
should be able to deal with local Lrish 
Companies. He would submit, therefore, 
that there should be some provision for 
collective action with regard to Addresses 
to the Crown, so as to as 
in the case of Bills, the reconciliation 
of divergencies of opinion on such 
matters. The proposal that would set 
up the Second Chamber with an abso- 
lute veto on Addresses to the Crown was 
wholly indefensible, at any rate from 
those quarters which had already recog- 
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nised the propriety of providing a means, 
by collective vote, of overcoming di- 
vergence of opinion in the case of Bills. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
listened to this Debate with very great 
interest and no little amusement. I 
would preface what I have to say by 


suggesting that the Prime Minister 
should devise some form of Closure 


which would give us some compensation 
for the time wasted by his own sup- 
porters. We are discussing one of the 
safeguards—Heaven save the mark !— 
which the Government had put into this 
Bill. It does not say that the Irish 
Parliament shall not deal with the Corpo- 
rations, or Companies, or Local Autho- 
rities, or anything else. But it does say 
that the Irish Parliament shall not de- 
prive these Corporations of their pro- 
perties and rights without due process of 
law and just compensation, unless the 
consent of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature is given. So that it only pro- 
tects these unfortunate companies to this 
extent—that they are not to be robbed— 
that is not too strong a word ; that their 
property shall not be taken from them 
without just compensation and = an 
Address from both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. I do not think that that is much 
of a protection. When it came to rob- 
bing these Bodies I am not certain that 
the Address will not be forthcoming. 
But what is the position of hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland in regard to this safe- 
guard ? With one accord, including that 
great Constitutional authority the hon. 
Member for North Longford, they de- 
mand that as many Bodies as possible 
shall be excluded from this minimum 
of protection. And this Debate has 
occupied an hour and a half of the time 
which properly belongs to the Opposition. 
The hon. Member for Cavan actually 
says that, if this safeguard is adopted, 
the Irish Legislature shall have no power 
over gas, water, and electricity 

Mr. KNOX: I expressly stated that 
one of the reasons why I supported the 
Amendment was because these Corpora- 
tions could not, even if the Amendment 
were carried, be deprived of their pro- 
perty without due process and compensa- 
tion, as that is provided for by Clause 5 ; 
and Isay that it is an outrage for the right 
hon. Gentleman to accuse us of an inten- 
tion to rob these Bodies when we have 
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expressly stated that it was not our in- 
tention to interfere in any way with the 
protection of their property. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The ex- 
planation explains nothing. The explana 
tion is a condemnation of the drafting 
of the Bill. The hon. Member for Cavan 
thinks that this section is absolutely un- 
necessary, as all the protection which it 
gives is given by Sub-section 5. Well, 
he differs with the Solicitor General and 
the Attorney General, who are responsible 
for drafting this part of the Bill 

Mr. KNOX: I amsure the right hon, 
Gentleman does not wish to misinterpret 
me. If I may say so, my argument was 
this. Therearethree things raised—rights, 
privileges, and property. Property is 
fully dealt with in Clause 5. Rights and 
privileges are subordinate things, and the 
object of our Amendment is to remove 
the prohibition from the Irish Parliament 
of dealing with rights and privileges. I 
was not in any way questioning the 
general drafting of the Bill. I only said 
that we ought to have the power of deal- 
ing with the rights and privileges, even 
if restricted from taking away the pro- 
perty of those Bodies. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The ex- 
planation of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is longer than his original speech, 
I really believe that he has not read the 
sub-section. I noticed when he got up 
that he was entirely ignorant of Sub- 
section 6 as drafted by the Chief Secre- 
tary, because he omitted altogether to 
deal with this question of just compensa- 
tion until reminded of it by the hon, 
Member for North Kerry. Now, the 
hon. and learned Member gets up and 
tells us that all the protection that is 
afforded by Sub-section 6 would be 
afforded by Sub-section 5. 

Mr. KNOX: As regards property. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have to 
point out to him that that is not the case. 
Sub-section 5 provides a qualified protec- 
tion for persons and for private property, 
and Sub-section 6 deals with Corpora- 
tions. The two are entirely distinet and 
separate. One deals with individuals, 
and the other deals with Corporations. 

Mr. KNOX: Persons include Cor- 
porations. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Having 
explained this matter to the bon, and 
learned Gentleman on behalf of the right 
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hon. Gentlemen who have drafted the 
Bill, I proceed to consider the Amend- 
ment before the House. The hon. and 
learned Member gave us the impression 
that if this Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary were accepted in all its terms 
it would exclude the Irish Legislature 
from dealing with gas and water. No- 
thing of the kind. It would still be 
competent to the Irish Legislature to 
ss Bills regulating Gas and Water 
Companies in the interests of the public, 
and to take the property of such com- 
panies and transfer it to Local Authorities, 
provided that just compensation is given. 
I must say that, under these circumstances, 
the discussion raised by hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite is anabsolute 
waste of time and deliberate obstruction. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY said, as he under- 
stood the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, a Mem- 
ber, if he came from Sheffield or Bir- 
mingham or the Borders, was entitled to 
talk on this Home Rule Bill; but if he 
came from Tipperary, or Cork, or Louth, 
or Dublin, then his function was to hold 
his tongue, and to allow Birmingham and 
Sheffield and Partick—especially Par- 
tick—to deliver long speeches by the 
hour and a half. He had thought, after 
listening for 77 days to the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham making 
777 speeches, that really in the eleventh 
hour hon. Gentlemen from Ireland should 
be allowed upon this question to say a 
few words. When the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham got up, he (Mr. 
Healy) thought he was going to say—* I 
am in favour, at any rate, of giving a 
Gas and Water Bill.” He thought he 
was going to refer to the Amendment, 
for which he voted last week, of the 
hon. and learned Member for Harrow, 
and for which every Tory and Unionist 
voted, and said, “ Here is our Home Rule 
Bill.” 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: There 
was no Division on that Amendment. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he wished 
to know, was the right hou. Member for 
West Birmingham blaming the hon. and 
learned Member for Harrow because he 
would not support him, who was going 
to give over education and land, and who 
now would not give them Private Bills ? He 
would say, give them Home Rule accord- 
ing to Harrow. He had in his hand the 
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Standing Orders of the House, from 
which he observed that the proposal of 
the hon. and learned Member for Harrow 
would give the Irish Parliament the 
power of dealing with Burial Boards, 
Charters, and Corporations, and enlarging 
or altering their powers ; but they were 
told by the right hon, Member for West 
Birmingham and the Government that 
it would be robbery to give an Irish 
Parliament that power. The point now 


made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 


was that if the Irish Parliament got 
this power they would rob those 
Corporations. All they claimed was 
to have power to deal with those 
Corporations, and if they took their pro- 
perty they would pay them for it. He 
would give the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham—who was, no doubt, 
very learned in all these matters—an 
illustration of the effect of this clause if 
carried, There was at present a bridge 
across the Suir at Waterford, built, he 
believed, in 1777, and bearing an inserip- 
tion to the effect that in that year 
Catholics and Protestants in Ireland be- 
came united. The bridge had fallen into 
a bad state of repair, and though the 
Judges at Assizes had frequently com- 
plained of it, nothing could be done on 
account of the powers vested in the Local 
Authority in respect of it. Last year 
they experienced a similar difficulty in 
connection with some of the infirmaries 
in Ireland. He might further mention 
that there were at least four squares 
in Dublin incorporated under Local Acts 
passed by the Irish Parliament; and 
now, as he understood the proposal of 
the Government, it would be out of the 
power of an Irish Legislature even to 
deal with the paving of those squares. 
He would prove what he said, because, 
two years ago, when they wished to im- 
prove the squares of Dublin, they had to 
go to the Imperial Parliament for a Local 
Act. It might be said, in replying, that 
under similar circumstances they could 
easily come there again and get a Local 
Act; but surely they did not want the 
Irish Members coming there looking for 
Local Acts after they had got Home Rule. 
He regarded the clause under discussion 
as in an extremely unsatisfactory position, 
and he hoped the Government would re- 
consider it at some future time 
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Question put, and negatived. 
Words added to the proposed Amend- 


ment. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


On Clause 5. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH moved to 
leave out the words “in Her Majesty's 
name,” and to insert the words “as 
representing Her Majesty.” That was 
not a mere verbal Amendment, for it 
would have the effect of altering the 
Advisers of the Lord Lieutenant in these 
matters from the Irish Parliament to the 
Imperial Parliament. The clause was a 
difficult one to understand, so far as the 
action of the Lord Lieutenant was con- 
cerned. There were three separate phrases 
used in the clause—* on behalf of Her 
Majesty”; “by Her Majesty”; and 
“in Her Majesty’s name.” As far as 
he could understand, the two phrases 
“on behalf of Her Majesty” and “ in 
Her Majesty's name” were exactly the 
same; and he did not see why separate 
phrases should be used, except it was 
solely forthe purpose of providing variety 
of expression. 

It being Midnight, Further Proceed- 
ing on Consideration, as amended, stood 
adjourned. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL. 
(No, 437.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

First Schedule. 

Question proposed, “ That this be the 
First Schedule of the Bill.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
said, he thought this would be a con- 
venient opportunity for the Committee 
to hear the views of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bury with regard 
to the insertion of the words he desired 
respecting flags. He moved to report 
Progress. 

Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 
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(Metropolis). 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL 
[Lords}. 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 444.] 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS (COT. 

TAGES.) 
Return ordered, “showing (1) the 
number of cottages built and authorised 
in Ireland under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts, and their cost ; (2) the number of 
cottages built and authorised in each 
province of Ireland under the said Acts, 
and their cost, and the Poor Law valua- 
tion of each province; (3) the number 
of cottages built and authorised in each 
county of Ireland under the said Acts, 
and their cost, and the Poor Law valua- 
tion of each county ; (4) the number of 
cottages built and authorised in each 
Poor Law Union in Ireland, and their 
cost, and the Poor Law valuation of each 
union ; and (5) the names of the electoral 
divisions on which cottages have been 
built or authorised, the number of cot- 
tages built or authorised on each electoral 
division, the cost ef such cottages, and 
the Poor Law valuation of each of said 
electoral divisions."—(Sir Thomas Es- 
monde.) 


PRISON ACCOMMODATION (METRO- 
POLIS). 

Address for “ Return showing (1) the 
number of prisoners in each of the 
Metropolitan Prisons on the 26th day of 
August, 1891, distinguishing males and 
females, and giving the numbers in or- 
dinary cells, in cells authorised for three 
persons, in association rooms, and in 
hospital respectively ; (2) the numbers 
of male and female prisoners in each of 
the Metropolitan Prisons on the first 
Tuesday of each month (up to and in- 
cluding August) in 1893; (3) the total 
available accommodation in each Metro- 
j politan Prison in ordinary cells, in cells 
authorised for three persons, in ussocia- 
tion rooms, and in hospital respectively.” 


—(Mr. Morton.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 23rd August 1893. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
CNo, 428.) 


BILL. 


CONSIDERATION, [TWELFTH NIGHT. ] 


Bill, as amended, further considered. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, he should require to re- 
capitulate some of the observations he 
had made five minutes before midnight 
last night in introducing his Amendment. 
That Amendment was to the effect that 
the prerogatives of the Queen shall be 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that he shall, “as representing Her 
Majesty ” (instead of “ in Her Majesty's 
nume,” as provided in the clause), 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve the Irish 
Legislature. This might sound like a 
verbal Amendment, but he did not think 
the Government would so regard it. 
The scheme of the Bill was that two 
particular phrases should be used, so that 
when the Lord Lieutenant was to “ repre- 
sent Her Majesty” it meant that he was 
to act on the advice of the Imperial 
Government ; but when the words “in 
Her Majesty’s name” were employed 
they were intended to signify that what- 
ever had to done should be done 
on the advice of the Trish Executive. 
The particular prerogative given by the 
clause stood on a different footing from 
all the other prerogatives delegated to 
the Lord Lieutenant under the Bill, 
because the latter might be withdrawn 
from time to time; but in the present 
ease the prerogative was not delegated ; 
it was absolutely given by Act of 
Parliament, and could only be with- 
drawn by Act of Parliament. He wished 
to point out what would be the effect of 
his Amendment. There might be cases 
in which some foreign complication 
occurred as to which it might be of 
the first importance to the Imperial 
Parliament to prorogue the Sittings of 
the Irish Legislature. There might 
also be cases in which it might 
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be important to summon the Irish 
Legislature; while in the case of a 
divergence between the two Governments 
it might be essential to the Imperial Go- 
vernment that it should have power to 
dissolve the Irish Legislature, so that an 
appeal might be made to the Irish con- 
stituencies. It seemed to him it would 
be a satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
if the prerogative were left on the footing 
of other prerogatives. If it were dele- 
gated, with the power of recalling it at 
any time, it would be satisfactory. 


Treland Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 29, to leave out the words “in 
Her Majesty’s name,” in order to insert the 
words “as representing Her Majesty.”—(Wr. 
Parker Smith.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Bill.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, as far as he understood 
the explanation of the hon. and learned 
Member, the object of the Amendment 
was to reserve to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment the power of deciding when the 
Lord Lieutenant should dissolve the 
Irish Legislature. The hon. and learned 
Member contended that the Imperial Go- 
vernment ought to have the opportunity 
and the means of signifying when they 
thought the Irish Legislature should be 
dissolved. Apart from the other objec- 
tions to this proposal, the hon. and 
learned Member must see that, if it were 
adopted, it would take away from the 
Irish Government or the advisers of the 
Lord Lieutenant the responsibility for 
what was undoubtedly one of the most 
important, solemn, and decisive acts in 
which any Government could take part 
in advising either the Sovereign or the 
Lord Lieutenant. What, he asked, would 
be the effect on the position of that House 
if there were some Body outside it—he 
wished it to be understood that he was 
not now thinking of “another place ”’—but 
some entirely ditferent Body, the Ministers 
of which had the power of compelling the 
Government of Her Majesty to advise the 
Sovereign as to when it was proper to 
dissolve the Imperial Parliament. Such 
a state of things would entirely contra- 
vene the whole spirit and working of our 
Parliamentary Institutions. It was true 
that cireumstances might arise in which 
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according to the views expressed by the 
hon. and learned Member, a Dissolution 
of the Irish Legislature would be deemed 
necessary ; but if such a crisis should 
arise, it would be easy for the Govern- 
ment or Imperial Parliament to signify 
to the Lord Lieutenant that such a view 
was entertained. He confessed, how- 
ever, that he could not contemplate the 
possibility of such a power being exer- 
cised except under the most remarkable 
and extraordinary circumstances, and 
unless they arose he could not imagine a 
vase in Which such a power could ever 
be exercised. He should like to know, 
supposing the Irish Government were 
averse to a Dissolution, and a Dissolu- 
tion were, nevertheless, forced upon them 
in the way the hon. and learned Member 
thought desirable, what would be the 
effect of such a step on the part of the 
Imperial Government upon the electorate 
of Ireland? He could hardly conceive 
anything that would be more certain to 
turn public opinion in Ireland against 
that Party in Ireland who were in the 
minority of the Irish Legislature, and 
who were accomplices in such an inva- 
sion of the natural and Constitutional 
privileges of the advisers of the Lord 
Lieutenant. On these practical grounds, 
and without going into the details re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, the Go- 
vernment must oppose the Amendment. 

Sin H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, he thought that some protest ought 
to be made against one of the arguments 
used by his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that they in the Imperial Par- 
liament would not tolerate any other 
Body in interfering in such a way with 
the advice of the Imperial Ministers as 
to bring about a Dissolution of the Im- 
perial Parliament. So far he agreed 
with his right hon. Friend; but he 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman put it to the House that 
there was a complete analogy between 
the Imperial Parliament of the United 
Kingdom and a subordinate Parliament 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
reply in the negative. 

Sir H. JAMES said, at any rate, for 
the purpose of the clause, the Irish Par- 
liament was to be in an equal position to 
the supreme Parliament, but he (Sir H. 
James) had never before heard that there 
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was any claim for announcing a Dissolu- 
tion of the subordinate Parliament such as 
existed in the Imperial Parliament. His 
right hon, Friend had said the Imperial 
Government ought not to have the 
supreme power asked for by the Amend- 
ment, because the Lord Lieutenant might, 
on the advice of the Imperial Government, 
dissolve the Irish Parliament, and at the 
same time he had said what an extraor- 
dinary and repulsive thing it would be 
to the Irish Legislature if they should 
provide positively in this Bill that this 
power should be maintained by the Im- 
perial Parliament. He (Sir H. James) 
could not see where his right hon. 
Friend’s indignation should come, seeing 
that in the same breath he said that on a 
crisis the Lord Lieutenant might advise 
the Imperial Executive. He (Sir H. 
James) did not see what course the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would take in 
regard to dividing the House. He quite 
saw that there might be different views 
on the one side and the other, but he did 
not think that those of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary were the 
views that should prevail. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
this short discussion showed how they 
were drifting in this Bill. At the com- 
mencement of the Debates the Prime 
Minister had continually stated that the 
Irish Legislature was to be a subordinate 
one, and when he (Mr. Bartley) had 
brought forward an Amendment to 
secure that it should be actually styled 
in the Bill subordinate, it was distinetly 
stated that it would be such in reality, 
and that it was, therefore, unnecessary 
to put in the words. But an in- 
cidental remark just made by the Chief 
Secretary showed that the Government 
would not accept the proposed words, 
because in their own minds they meant 
that this was not to be a subordinate 
Legislature in all matters that concerned 
it, but was to be co-ordinate with the 
Parliament at Westminster. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, that 

if the Debate was short it had disclosed a 
great deal of ignorance also. He entirely 
failed to understand the hon. Member 
(Mr. Bartley) when he said the House 
was drifting in a certain direction, In 
what sense did the refusal of the Amend- 
ment show that the Irish Parliament was 
not to be a subordinate Parliament ? 
The hon. Gentleman said the House was 
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drifting, and that the admission that the 
Irish Parliament was a subordinate Par- 
liament had been given away by the 
refusal to adopt the present Amendment, 
and that, consequently, the Irish Parlia- 
ment would not be subordinate. The 
Irish Parliament, like every other Par- 
liament of the Empire, except that in 
which they sat, would be a subordinate 
Parliament. He did not hear either from 
the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Bartley) or 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James) the 
fact or the usage of limiting the Session 
of Parliament in any of the Colonies by 
the will of the Imperial Ministry. This 
was no new experiment that was being 





engaged in 


Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: Hear, 
hear ! 
Mr. SEXTON: The gentleman who 


cheered that was very young. He might 
as well stay there and learn something. 
He showed more a willingness to follow 
parental example than a Constitutional 
knowledge to sneer at what he did not 
understand. The Irish Parliament would 
not be alone. There were about 20 
others in the Empire. There were seven 
in Australia, one at the Cape, eight or 
nine in Canada, and there were others in 
various other places in the Empire. 


Viscount CRANBORNE: — Hear, 
hear! 
Mr. SEXTON: Could the noble 


Lord who cheered ironically name one of 
these in which either the beginning of a 
the end of a Session, or the 
duration of a Session of Parliament was 
determined by the Imperial Ministry ¢ 
If the noble Lord could not, he had 
better allow the argument, properly so- 
“alled, to proceed. Was it really 
seriously proposed that after a Par- 
liament was established in Ireland 
to look after Irish affairs Ministers re- 
sponsible to the Imperial Parliament, and 
knowing less then, he supposed, of Irish 
affairs than they did now—which was 
saying a great deal—that they were to 
say when the Session of the Irish Par- 
liament was to begin and end, and when 
the Parliament, created by the electors 
in Ireland, was to be dissolved ? The 
beginning and end of the Sessions should 
he determined by the convenience and 
necessities of Ireland. The Irish people 
knew better than the Imperial Parlia- 
ment could know when their own Parlia- 
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ment should begin and end, and the Irish 
Ministers were the persons to say when 
the Irish Houses should meet, when their 
business was done, and when it was that 
it was expedient that their functions 
should cease. The proposal to place 
these matters in the jurisdiction of Minis- 
ters in England was absurd, and he 
thought it right that one Irish Member 
at least should speak in the Debate, and 
say that the proposal raised in the 
Amendment was one that would not be 
tolerated, 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, the hon. Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) asked them to point out 
any other subordinate Parliament to 
which such a provision as that which 
it was now sought to incorporate in the 
Bill applied. Well, he (Mr. Byrne) 
would venture to suggest, by way of 
reply, that this was essentially a new 
experiment, and he would ask the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, in turn, if he 
could point to a single subordinate Legis- 
lature that had representation in the Im- 
perial Parliament ? The hon. Member 
said—* How can you know as well as 
Ireland when the Prorogation of the Irish 
Legislature should take place 7” He 
(Mr. Byrne) begged to protest against 
that form of expression. Since Clause 9 
had been passed Nationalist Members 
ought to use the expression “ we,” and 
not “you,” in speaking of this House, 
for they would be Members of it, and the 
Imperial Executive would represent them 
equally with the other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, he did not think that the matter 
was so simple as the hon. Member (Mr, 
Sexton) seemed to suppose. The hon, 
Member had quoted Colonial precedents, 
as hon. Members invariably did when 
they suited their purpose, and repudiated 
them when they did not. But as the 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
so well pointed out, in reality there was 
no analogy between Ireland and the 
Colonies. There was one difference 
that had escaped his hon. and learned 
Friend, to which attention should be in- 
vited—a difference that was vital. Here 
was an operative veto to be given on the 
advice of a Minister responsible to the 
Imperial Parliament. Let them suppose 
that the veto was used, and that the 
Ministry in Ireland resigned. The Lord 
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Lieutenant would find himself saddled 
with an ex-Ministry that had the confi- 
dence of the Legislature, and to whom 
no successor would be found which would 
have that confidence. How were they 
to get out of the deadlock unless they 
allowed the Lords Lieutenant to ascer- 
tain whether the deliberate voice of the 
Irish people was or was not in 
harmony with the representation of 
the Legislative Assembly? He as- 
sented to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for North Kerry as to those 
vases in which they would be dealing 
with purely Irish affairs—when the 
Viceroy, for instance, was acting on the 
advice of the Irish Cabinet, and on that 
alone, and where the matter was a purely 
domestic one. There would be a good 
deal then to be said for the hon. Mem- 
ber’s view. But by the whole structure 
of the Billit was evident that crises would 
arise in which the Lord Lieutenant would 
act as a Member not of the Irish Go- 
vernment, but of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and he thought that when those 
crises did arise they ought to allow the 
Imperial Government, acting through the 
Lord Lieutenant, to have power not 
merely to say—*“ We will have this Bill 
and we will not have that Bill,” but to 
say—* We will take the voice of the 
Trish people s we will dissolve the 
Leyislature,and find out what their views 
are, and let them shape your future 
y policy.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if a Bill 
passed, it would not be open to the Lord 
Lieutenant to evade giving his assent by 
dissolving Parliament; but if the Go- 
vernment resigned, there would be no 
Trish Cabinet, and the Lord Lieutenant 
might, of course, dissolve. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
assuming that the Lord Lieutenant re- 
fused his assent, acting on the advice of 
his colleagues in Great Britain, saying— 
“We will not allow you to pass this 
Bill.” Thereupon, he assumed that the 
Irish Ministry would resign or would be 
dismissed by the Lord Lieutenant, who, 
however, could not form another Govern- 
ment having the confidence of the Irish 
Assembly. 

Mr. SEXTON : He would dissolve. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : He would act on 
his own judgment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then they 


were to have the Lord Lieutenant in 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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three capacities. He found it hard 
enough to swallow the Lord Lieutenant 
in two capacities. Now, it appeared, 
they were to have him acting in three, 
If they were to have tne Lord Lieutenant 
sometimes the mouthpiece of the Irish 
Government, sometimes the mouthpiece 
of the English Government, and some- 
times acting on his own responsibility, he 
would be a veritable official Cerberus 
with three heads. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant would find it difficult to 
carry out the multifarious duties 
which would devolve upon him, 
It appeared to him that the case he had 
stated was one which deserved the atten- 
tion of the Government, and which could 
uot be so lightly dismissed as the hon, 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) had 
attempted to dismiss it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of the 
Lord Lieutenant acting in three capa- 
cities, and has referred to him as a 
Cerberus barking in Dublin. If that 
comparison holds good we have such a 
Cerberus in every self-governing colony, 
because in all such colonies the Lord 
Lieutenant will sometimes act on the 
advice of the local Executive, will some- 
times exercise the veto on his own re- 
sponsibility, and will sometimes refer to 
the Imperial Government for his instrue- 
tions. So will it be in Ireland. I do 
not deny that the crisis, with the arrival 
of which the right hon, Gentleman feeds 
and entertains his imagination, may pos- 
sibly in some remote case occur. He 
says it is acertainty. I do not admit it 
to be a certainty, but, at all events, the Bill 
provides for it. The right hon, Gentle- 
man says that in consequence of some 
extremely rare and highly improbable 
case the exception now proposed ought 
to be agreed to. If we are to act upon 
that proposal it will be exactly like the 
case of a physician recommending all 
the Members of this House to be in a 
state of constant physic when they are 
in good health. We provide for the 
regular action of the Irish Government, 
and we decline to frame our Bill ou the 
supposition that extreme and improbable 
cases will habitually occur. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 5.) denied 
that in the suggested case of a conflict 
between the Viceroy and his Cabinet the 
latter would be called upon to resign. 
If the Irish Executive, upon whose re- 
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sponsibility a Bill had passed through 
both Houses of the Irish Legislature, 
felt that it had with it the Irish people, 
its position would not be weakened but 
strengthened by the circumstance of the 
supposed conflict. To suggest that 
because the Irish Government found that 
the Imperial Government declined to 
permit the Viceroy to give his assent 
they would resign was to put them in 
an illogical and utterly inconsequential 
position. In rare instanees in the 
Colonies—and he believed such instances 
would be rare in Ireland—Bills had been 
disallowed or the Royal action had been 
reserved, but it had never been suggested 
that it then became the duty of the 
Colonial Government to resign. The 
Irish Government, instead of resigning 
in such a case, would rather adhere to 
their offices, and at the appropriate time 
decide whether they would take the 
judgment of the Irish people as to 
whether they should persist in pre- 
senting the measure to which the Im- 
perial Government had refused to assent. 
If the Irish Ministry resigned for this 
or any other reason it would be the 
duty of the Viceroy to try and find other 
advisers, and if he failed to do so he would 
be bound to recall his old advisers ; and 
so to act upon advice as to a Dissolution, 
or any other Irish political question. 

Commanpver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the argument used by 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
was directed against the Irish Legisla- 
ture being placed in any subordinate 
position at all. The hon. Gentleman 
said that in case of a difference of 
opinion between the Irish and the 
British Parliament it would be the duty 
of the Irish Parliament to persist in the 
course it had pursued and to appeal to 
the Irish people. It seemed to him 
(Commander Bethell) that the Amend- 
ment showed that the Constitutional 
system in vogue in Great Britain was 
not necessarily good for a country which 
was not a Sovereign Power. It was 
because Ireland was not a Sovereign 
Power that diffieulties of this kind had 
perpetually cropped up. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 127; 
Noes 83.—( Division List, No. 278.) 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, he wished to move an Amendment 
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providing that there should be annual 
Sessions of the Irish Legislature. No 
doubt such a provision was made in the 
Schedule, but the difficulty was that 
under the 29th section of the Bill the 
Irish Legislature might repeal that pro- 
vision. He wished to make it clear that 
the provision conld not be repealed by 
the Irish Legislature. The Schedule 
which directed that the Irish Legislature 
should meet once a year, being merely a 
part of the Election Law, might, under 
the provisions of Clause 29, be repealed 
by the Irish Legislature, and then the 
Irish Government would have their hands 
free to summon or not to summon the 
Irish Legislature as they might think 
fit. Such a state of things they would 
all deplore. He hoped they would not 
have that proposal deseribed as an insult 
to the Irish people, for this was a duty 
imposed on all subordinate Parliaments 
by the Statutes which created them, 
He had before him the Constitution of 
British North America, under’ which 
both the Dominion and the Provincial 
Parliaments were bound to meet every 
year, and a similar provision was em- 
bodied in the Constitution of New South 
Wales and Victoria. As it was evident 
that the Government intended that a 
like obligation should be imposed on the 
proposed Irish Parliament, he hoped that 
they would get rid of all doubt by accept- 
ing his Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 5, 
page 3, line 30, after the word “ summon,” 
to insert the words “at least once in 
every year.”—( Sir 1. James.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, it 
was undoubtedly necessary, and it was 
indeed the intention of the Irish Members, 
that the Irish Legislature should assemble 


levery year, but he thonght that the pro- 


visions of the Bill as they stood in the 
29th clause and in the Sixth Schedule 
would sufficiently 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to be 
under the impression that this was a 
matter of Election Law ; but if he would 
look to the Definition Clause he would 
find that the point did not come within 
the Election Law, nor could that part of 
the Schedule that applied to it he altered 


secure that object. 





by the Irish Legislature. 
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Sir H. JAMES said, the words of 
the 29th clause were to be read subject 
to the Sixth Schedule, which incorporated 
the Election Laws. 


Mr. SEXTON: But it is not Elee- 
tion Law. 
Sin H. JAMES: I think it is. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S$.) said, that 
while he agreed with the hon. Member 
for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) that 
the summoning of the Irish Legisla- 
ture did not come within the Election 
Law, and that the portion of the Schedule 
which related to it was sufticient, never- 
theless, as the Amendment merely ex- 
pressed what was undoubtedly the inten- 
tion of all Parties—namely, that the Irish 
Legislature should sit every year, the 
Government saw no objection to accept- 
ing it. 

Question put, and agreed to, 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row) said, he desired to move the 
addition of the following words at the 
end of the sub-seetion:— 

“And at the expiration of forty days from the 
date of such instrument of delegation having 
been so presented to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but not before, such delegation shall 
become effective and binding, unless in the 
Meantime an Address has been presented by 
both of the said Houses praying Her Majesty to 
revoke or cancel such delegation.” 

The 8rd and 4th clauses proposed to 
codify the general powers conferred by 
the 2nd clause, and not a little jealousy 
was displayed in the exceptions 
made in reference to the Army and 
Navy and educational questions. 
But while the House had shown its ap- 
preciation of the importance of qualifying 
the powers of the Legislature, the framers 
of the Bill appeared to have utterly for- 
gotten that the powers of the Executive 
were quite as important, if not more im- 
portant, than the powers of the Parlia- 
ment. By the 5th clause it was proposed 
to give tothe Government of the day 
the power of dk leg ‘ 


gating to the Lord 
Lieutenant the 


prerogatives of the 
Crown, and apparently there were no 
restrictions to that power of delegation ; 
while the Lord Lieutenant, who would 
have the exercise of these prerogatives, 
would be subject to the control of the 
Trish Executive and of the Irish Parlia- 
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ment. The effect of delegating the pre- 
rogative of the Crown would be practi- 
cally to place such a prerogative as that 
of the exercise of merey in the hands of 
the Irish Legislature, who would thereby 
obtain the power of condoning such 
criminal offences as they might thin‘ fit. 
The framers of the Bill assuredly could 
not have realised the full extent of their 
Sth clause. These prerogatives covered 
an enormous field, and the House ought 
certainly to keep these matters in its own 
hands. When the Bill was in Committee 
he proposed that the delegation of these 
powers should be in a certain form, and 
should be laid upon the Table for a cer- 
tain period before it took effect, so that 
the House and the country might know 
what powers were intended to be con- 
ferred on the Irish Executive. The 
right hon, Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
however, while not exactly accepting the 
Amendment, introduced some words by 
which, as he said, the object of his pro- 
posal was accomplished. These words at 
the end of Sub-section (1) of the clause 
read— 

“And every instrument conveying any such 
delegation of any prerogative or any other Exe- 
cutive power shall be presented to the two 
Houses of Parliament as soon as conveniently 
may be.” 

That, however, did not give to this 
House any control over the delegation, 
whatever it might be. He tuought the 
House would object to any delegation of 
the prerogative of mercy, and it cer- 
tainly would object to any delegation of 
the prerogatives of the Crown with 
reference to the Army and Navy, or in 
regard to education. The object of his 
Amendment was to give the House some 
control over the delegations before they 
should become effective ; for when once the 
thing was done it would be very diffieult 
to withdraw it, and such a withdrawal 
could only ereate a sense of injury on the 
part of the Irish people. The Amend- 
ment brought before the Committee was 
not the same as the present Amendment, 





J 


| 


which was based on Section 41. of 
the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, 
and it certainly seemed to him 
that what they were entitled to do in re- 
gard to the administration of a charity 
they ought certainly to do under the new 
Constitution the House was now 
creating. He begged to move the 
Amerdment standing in his name. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 33, after the words “ may 
be,” to insert the words “and at the 
expiration of forty days from the date of 
such instrument of delegation having been so 
presented to the two Houses of Parliament, but 
not before, such delegation shall become effec- 
tive and binding, unless in the meantime an 
Address has been presented by both of the said 
Houses praying Her Majesty to revoke or cancel 
such delegation.”—( Vr. Ambrose.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
it is quite plain from the language of the 
5th clause that these are delegations to 
the person and not to the office of the Lord 
Lieutenant. It appears to me that there 
are three objections to this Amendment, 
each of which is fatal. In the first 
place, there is no precedent for any pro- 
vision in the slightest degree resembling 
that which is now proposed. It is per- 
fectly true that in many cases of what 
may be termed subordinate legislation 
reservations of Parliamentary power are 
made which enable Parliament to inter- 
vene in cases where it is thought that 
powers which may be called into exercise 
and may arise out of circumstances involv- 
ing an infinity of detail have not been 
judiciously used. But here the case is 
totally different. It is most proper that 
every facility should be given for appeal- 
ing to the Imperial Parliament to inter- 
vene to prevent the misuse of its 
functions by the Executive Government. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says 
that the provision made in the clause is 
not enough, and that these instruments 
of delegation should be submitted to this 
Parliament before they should come into 
effect. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
thereby raises a question of a high Con- 
stitutional nature, belonging exclusively 
to the functions of the Executive Go- 
vernment. It is provided in the clause 
that all such delegations shall be forth- 
with submitted to Parliament, but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman contends 
that the delegations must be submitted 
before they take effect. That is a 
very high Exeeutive duty which 
the hon. and learned Member wishes 
to transfer to this Parliament. An 
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important Constitutional question — is 
involved in this — proposal. Sup- 
pose a delegation is framed in a care- | 


less manner and escapes the notice of | 


Parliament for 40 days owing to pres- 
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sure of business, whose fault will it be if 
the faulty instrument becomes operative ? 
It will be the fault of the Imperial Par- 
liament, because that Parliament will 
have had the final determination of the 
matter. The business of a deliberative 
Assembly does not fit it for the discharge 
of Executive functions. ‘The second ob- 
jection is that if the Lord Licutenant 
dies while this Parliament is not sitting 
no action can be taken under this 
Amendment until Parliament meets again, 
and until 40 days after that. The third 
objection has reference to public emer- 
geucy, which is a circumstance which 
ought to be taken into view and provided 
for. How can the prompt meeting of 
such an emergency be reconciled with 
the stipulation that no action is to be 
taken until after the lapse of 40 days ? 
In view of all these objections, which 
appear to me to be fatal, I can hardly 
believe that the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will receive the 
general support of the House. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston), said, 
the observations of the Prime Minister 
appeared to show what enormous con- 
fusion and difficulties would arise under 
this Bill. Apparently, if the Govern- 
ment had their way, they were to delegate 
any powers they might think proper, and 
all the House was to be allowed to do 
Was at some subsequent period—perhaps 
mouths afterwards—to move a Vote of 
Censure, and the result would depend 
solely on whether the opponents of the 
excessive delegation could secure a ma- 
jority. The Prime Minister had dealt 
with the Amendment as if it merely 
raised the question of a flaw in the dele- 
gation. But other questions than those 
relating to mere flaws were likely to 
arise, and no doubt the Mover of the 
Amendment had largely in his mind the 
question of what it was right to delegate. 
As to the difficulty suggested as likely to 
arise from the death of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant, surely that could be overcome by 
the insertion of words continuing exist- 
ing powers until Parliament had an 
opportunity of deciding. And, finally, 
in regard to cases of public emergency, 
it was difficult to see how they could be 
provided against, especially in the event 
of a conflict of opinion between the 
subordinate Legislature and the Imperial 
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the dangers likely to arise from the 
passing of the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) rose to 
move— 

In page 3, line 33, at end, to add,—* Provided 
always that the Lords Lieutenant of counties 
shall be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland as representing Her Majesty.” 

The Lord Lieutenant of a county held 
an essentially and entirely military office. 
He was the head of the reserved forces in 
the county ; his position, indeed, was that 
of General of the district, reporting to 
the War Office, and recognising no other 
authority. Therefore, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of a county was in a wholly and 
entirely different position from any other 
Executive officer. That being the case, 
he should have supposed that the Lord 
Lieutenant of a county, if there was no 
mention of him in the Bill, would have 
been appointed directly by the Secretary 
of State in England, or perhaps by the 
Secretary for War. But he understood 
the Chief Secreiary to say the other day, 
in answer to a question put by him, that 
the Lords Lieutenant of counties would 
be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
subject to instructions given by Her 
Majesty. He had three objections to 
raise to that mode of appointment. In 
the first place, he was not at all clear as 
to what “subject to instructions given by 
Her Majesty ” might mean. That phrase 
was not to be found in the Bill ; but, so 
far as he could gather from the Chief 
Secretary, it seemed to mean that the 
Lord Lieutenant, when he first went to 
Ireland, would have instructions given 
him by the Home Secretary. Those in- 
structions were not, he understood, to be 
given tothe Lord Lieutenant from time 
to time, but were general instructions 
given to the Lord Lieutenant when he 
first entered into Office. But it would 
be utterly impossible to give to the Lord 
Lieutenant general instructions before- 
hand as tothe men whom he should appoint 
to the various offices ; and, therefore, the 
Lord Lieutenant must clearly have in- 
structions given to him from time to 
time. Then, again, these instructions 
were to be given by the Home Secretary. 
But the office of Lords Lieutenant of 
countics was a purely military office, with 
which the Home Secretary at present had 
nothing to do. There was a further 
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difficulty. If he were correct in inter- 
preting the words “ subject to instructions 
given by Her Majesty,” the Lord 
Lieutenant would make these appoint- 
ments on his own initiative, because he 
could not have instructions given to him 
beforehand. The result would be that 
the Lord Lieutenant would make ap- 
pointments pleasing to the Executive of 
the Irish Government. But, as all mili- 
tary matters were taken out of the hands 
of the Irish Government, why should 
they enable the Lord Lieutenant to act 
on the advice of his Irish advisers in an 
essentially military matter ? There was 
another reason why the Lord Lieutenant 
would be almost bound to consult the 
Trish Executive. In England, and he 
supposed in Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant 
of a county had a double capacity. He 
was a military officer reporting to the 
Secretary for War, and he was Custos 
Rotulorum, a purely civil office under 
the Home Secretary. That would happen 
in Ireland. Asa military officer the 
Lord Lieutenant would be under the 
War Office, and as Custos Rotulorum 
he would be under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. It would clearly be impossible 
to have two. officers of State, for 
they might disagree, and if the offices 
were amalgamated the appointments 
must be put in the hands of either an Im- 
perial Secretary of State or the Irish 
Executive. It was quite clear that the 
office was, and would always remain, a 
purely military office ; and, that being so, 
he desired by the Amendment, which he 
begged to move, to secure that the 
appointment would continue to be made by 
the Imperial Government. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 33, at end, add,—* Provided 
always that the Lords Lieutenant of counties 
shall be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland as representing Her Majesty.”"—(CWr. 
Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, that 
the hon. Member in the opening of his 
speech had stated that the Lords Lieu- 
tenant of counties in Ireland were 
essentially and entirely military officers, 
and at the end of his speech he distinctly 
showed that their functions were partly 


civil and partly military. 
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Mr. HANBURY: I said that, as 
Custos Rotulorum, they were civil 
officers. 

Mr. SEXTON said that, therefore, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
could not be considered as if the func- 
tions of the Lord Lieutenant were purely 
and solely military. The hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken, in tones almost of 
horror, of the probability that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland might choose the 
Lords Lieutenant of counties upon the 
alvice of Ministers responsible to the 
people of Ireland. He should suppose 
that if such a thing were to happen it 
would be no great calamity. If the office 
were a purely military one, it would 
stand upon a different footing. But after 
the very lucid speech delivered the other 
day by the Secretary of State upon the 
question of the use of a military force in 
Ireland, he should imagine that no 
difficulty would arise, even if the Lords 
Lieutenant of counties were appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant. The Home Se- 
cretary made it clear in that speech that 
when the question arises for the use of a 
military foree, the power to call them out 
will rest on the Local Authorities ; and 
the question whether the force would be 
used or not would, he presumed, be one 
for the Secretary of State for War, 
acting on the advice of the Military 
Authorities. It was perfectly true that 
the functions attaching to the office of 
Lord Lieutenant were both military and 
civil ; but while the military functions 
attached to the office—which was the 
sole justification for this Amendment— 
were functions obsolete and unreal, his 
civil functions were very real and im- 
portant to the welfare of the Irish people. 
The Lord Lieutenant of each county was 
Custos Rotulorum for the county. He 
might preside over meetings of local 
Magistrates—a function which was not 
only purely civil, but, to some extent, in 
opposition to military functions. The 
Lord Lieutenant of a county in Treland, 
like the Lord Lieutenant of a county in 
England, advises the appointment of 
Justices of the Peace; and not only 
does he advise them, but at the present 
time he practically controls them. 


[ Nationalist cheers.] The House was 
familiar with the repeated and strenuous 
efforts made by Members in different 
parts of the House to accelerate the pace 
of the Lord Chancellor in dealing with 
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appointments to the Commission of the 
Peace. That House during the present 
Session had found it necessary to pass a 
Resolution declaring in effect that the 
Lord Chancellor ought not to be, or need 
not be, controlled in the appointment 
of Justices of the Peace by the advice 
of the Lords Lieutenant. Some effeet— 
not much—had followed. They in Ire- 
land, who since the opening of the 
present Parliament had done all in their 
power with a view to having something 
done to popularise the Petty Sessions 
Bench by appointing persons to the 
Commission of the Peace who would 
have the confidence of the country, had 
found that after the lapse of a year or 
more a miserable and paltry addition of 
not quite 100 had been made to a Bench 
where there were already some 4,000 or 
5,000 landlords and others—principally 
Tories. Why did he bring this matter 
before the House, and why was it 
relevant ? Because it showed that even 
the present Lord Chancellor, who was an 
official disposed to do what he could, 
found himself so hampered, controlled, 
and overpowered by this jurisdiction, and 
found himself unable to act fully up to 
the Resolution which had been passed. 
Therefore, he asserted that whilst the 
military functions of the Lord Lieutenant 
were obsolete, his civil functions, es- 
pecially in regard to controlling appoint- 
ments to the Commission of the Peace, 
were, at any rate in Ireland, a very real 
and important power. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon, Gentleman was accepted 
it was the Home Secretary, or some such 
officer, who would appoint the official 
who would control the appointments to 
the Commission of the Peace. Was that 
autonomy ? Was that Home Rule ? 
Was there anything more local, or was 
there anything which could be more 
fittingly controlled by a Government 
responsible to the people of Ireland, than 
the appointment of persons who, upon 
the loeal Benches, were to administer 
local law ? But the proposal was that 
the persons who still control this matter 
were to be appointed by the Home 
Secretary. So far as the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of a county could be 
held to be a military office, he had no 
objection that the functions should be 
exercised under Imperial control. But 
what about the civil functions 7 If 
this officer was still to have those 
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functions attached to his office they could 
not assent to the proposition that he 
should be appointed under Imperial 
authority. If, however, they agreed 
that he was to be appointed by the 
Home Secretary, then it would be neces- 
sary that the civil functions should be 
separate from his office, or that they 
would be assured that the Irish Parlia- 
ment might pass an Act whereby the 
office of Custos Rotulorum might be an 
office separate from the Lord Chancellor 
of the county, and whereby the Lord 
Chancellor might act without advice in 
appointments to the Commission of the 
Peace, and that if he was to take any advice 
it should be the advice of persons other 
than those responsible to the Imperial 
Government. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, 8.): There is 
really no substantial difference between 
the hon. Member for Preston and the 
Government in this matter ; and I think 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down 
has rather argued the question under a 
misapprehension as to the different func- 
tions discharged by Lieutenants of 
counties. My hon, Friend has argued 
as if the civil and military functions were 
necessarily combined in the same person. 
That is not so. Although the ordinary 
course is that the two functions are 
discharged by the same person, there 
are, I am informed, cases in which one 
person is the Lieutenant of the county 
aud another the Custos Rotuloruam. They 
are two separate offices, created by 
separate instruments, and each having 
distinct duties to perform in the county. 
The hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
is right in saying that the military fune- 
tions of the Lieuteuants of counties 
would be under the direction of the 
Imperial Executive, and it is clearly 
so provided in the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Preston seems to doubt 
that. If he will look to the 3rd sub- 
section of Clause 3, he will see that 
it reserves to the cognisance of the Im- 
perial Government all matters relating to 
the Army, Navy, Militia, Volunteers, and 
other Military Forces. As to the ques- 
tion of the appointments of the Lieu- 
tenants of counties, I should say that 
they would be made by the Secretary of 
State for War, probably on his own 
If upon the 
advice of the Irish Government he should 
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desire to invest in the same person the 
character of Custos Rotulorum, there is 
no reason why he should not do so; and 
if, on the other hand, there is a desire 
that different persons should be appointed, 
there is no reason why that should not 
be done. Again, the hon. Member for 
Preston seems to think that the instrue- 
tions to the Lord Lieutenant from the 
Executive Government must be given 
once for all. That is not so. They will 
be given us the necessity for them arises, 
If, for instance, a question arose as to 
the appointment of a person to fulfil 
the military character of Lieutenant of 
of a county, the Lord Lieutenant would 
be advised by the Executive officer in 
charge of military affairs. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) said, 
he should like to point out, in reference 
to what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that it was not the 
case that in Ireland the offices held by 
the Lords Lieutenant of counties were 
divided, for there the Lords Lieutenant 
of counties, without an exception, also 
held the office of Custos Rotulorum. He 
understood that what the Attorney 
General said was that the Minister for 
War should appoiat the Lord Lieutenant 
so far as his military duties were con- 
cerned ; but who was the other Minister 
who was to recommend appointments so 
far as concerned the civil duties of a 
Lord Lieutenant of a county ? The 
suggestion was that he should be ap- 
pointed on the advice of an Irish Minis- 
try. If the two duties were to be made 
separate, then the Lord Lieutenant would 
be appointed by the intervention of two 
Ministers ; and, with great respect for the 
Attorney General, he might say that he 
had never heard of a case in Ireland 
where the office of Custos Rotulorum 
was separated from the other duties of 
the Lord Lieutenant. He could quite 
understand the difficulty the Government 
was in with reference to the filling up of 
such offices. If Home Rule should ever 
be established in Ireland, there would be 
some difficulty in finding gentlemen to 
discharge the duties of that important 
office. In future, either the Minister for 
War or the Irish Cabinet would have 
the appointment of Lords Lieutenant ; 
but they would have to find them in 
some other strata than at present. He 
could quite understand what the selee- 
tions would be like that would meet with 
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the approval of the butchers and bakers 
and candlestick makers who were to con- 
stitute the majority of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and the fit and proper 
persons for the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of a county would no longer be found in 
Treland. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I rise to ask a question. I 
understand my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General to say that the 
person who fulfils the military functions 
of the Lord Lieutenant of a county will 
in future be appointed in Ireland on the 
advice of the Imperial Government, but 
that the person who fulfils the function 
of Custos Rotulorum will be xppointed in 
future on the advice of the lrish Govern- 
ment. Supposing that to be the ease, it 
certainly seems to me to meet the claim 
of the hon. Member for Preston. Then 
I ask myself where in this Bill is it pro- 
vided that the person who fulfils the 
military functions of the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county shall be appointed on the 
advice of the Imperial Government ? My 
hon, and learned Friend says it is pro- 


vided for by Sub-section 3 of Clause 3, | 


which excludes from the purview of the 
Irish Parliament legislation connected 
with the Navy, Army, Militia, Volun- 
teers, and other military matters, Then 
the question I want to ask my hon. and 
learned Friend is this—Does he say that 
with regard to every matter which is ex- 
eluded from the purview of the Irish 
Legislature by Clauses 3 and 4, and as to 
which they are prohibited from legislating, 
that the Irish Exeeutive is equally pro- 
hibited from advising? Is that the 
position ? Does my hon. and learned 
Friend say that with regard to all these 
matters it will be illegal for the Irish 
Exeenutive to advise or assist the Lord 
Lieutenant If not, then his answer is 
no answer at all. We want to know 
whether Executive Acts are ineluded in 
the provisions which deal with Legislative 
Acts ?—whether, when you say that the 
Irish Parliament shall not legislate, do 
you also say that the Irish Executive 
shall not advise 7 Unless my hon, and 
learned Friend goes so far as to say that 
the Irish Executive will not have the 
power to advise the Lord Lieutenant 
upon any matter contained in Clauses 3 
and 4 he has given no answer at all, and 
the Government will not have earried 


out what was stated to be their intention 
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—namely, to preclude the Irish Executive 
from advising the Lord Lieutenant as to 
the appointment of persons who fulfil 
military functions. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) had laid down the strictest doctrine 
that he had ever heard. He had said 
that the Irish Government was to be 
prohibited from advising, and that it 
was to be made illegal if they did so. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg the 
hon. Gentleman's pardon. I did not say 
anything of the kind. I asked my hon, 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
whether if, as he had stated, the Amend- 
ment was met by Sub-section 3 of Clause 
3, the Irish Executive would not have 
the right of advice in all the matters 
contained in Clauses 3 and 4 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that the 
right of advice was one thing, and the 
right of accepting or rejecting that advice 
was another thing ; and what the right 
hon. Gentleman complained of was that 
it was not made illegal for the Irish Go- 
vernment to advise in these matters. 
What he understood the Attorney 
General to say was this—that the Lord 
Lieutenant would act upon the advice of 
the Imperial Goverument, and not on the 
advice of the Irish Government; but if all 
Birmingham was massed together it could 
not prevent the Irish Government, no 
matter what mean persons they might be 
in the royal estimation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, from tendering advice, and he 
presumed they all knew that there would 
be some anxiety on the part of the two 
Governments to run on the same lines. 
It did not follow that the advice would 
be takenat all. They might otfer advice 
to the Freneh or Chinese Government, 
or tender good advice to the Birmingham 
Town Council or the Warwickshire 
County Couneil ; but it did not follow 
that the advice would be taken. There 
was no obligation on the part of the Im- 
perial Government to accept the advice 
As he under- 


| stood the view presented by the Attorney 
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he excluded from the control of the Irish 
Government. Why did the hon. 
Member not move an Amendment that 
drummer boys, or quartermaster 
sergeants, or corporals, or gentlemen 
connected with the Yeomanry or the 
Navy should not be appointed by the 
Trish Government ? So far as_ the 
military functions of a Lord Lieutenant 
of 2 county were concerned, they were 
an anachronism. The Lord Lieutenant 
of the county which he represented was 
Lord Massereene. Well, he should like 
to get a sketch of Lord Massereene to 
discover how he spent his time ; and he 
believed if they found out about Lord 
Massereene they would be far from con- 
sulting him in connection with any mili- 
tary function, although he believed he 
once held an appointment in the Antrim 
Militia. What the Opposition wanted 
was the control of the Magistrates. It 
was in the Lord Lieutenant’s function of 
Custos Rotulorum that they wanted to 
attack him; and the hon. Member for 
Antrim, with his fine aristocratic qualities, 
like all the gentlemen who came over to 
Treland a few years ago, said that under 
the Irish Parliament they would have to 
take these men out of a new strata. 
They all knew that that was the object 
of the Bill. The object of the Bill was, 
as he understood, to give to the Irish 
people as a whole the control of their own 
affairs, and to give the landlord such con- 
trol as their numbers entitled them to, 
and no more, 


[At the conclusion of the hon, Gentle- 
man’s speech there appeared to be some 
disorder in the Strangers’ Gallery. ] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Serjeant, will you 
see who was clapping his hands, and ex- 
clude him from the House as a stranger ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Member who has just sat down 
gives us a very fair idea of the amount 
of sweetness and light that ean be intro- 
dneed into our Debates on this Bill, and 
I cannot honestly say that the loss the 
House has sustained from the long silence 
of Nationalist Members has been so great 
as at one time may have been supposed. 
I do not think there is any great diver- 
gence as to the broad principles upon 
which we ought to proceed. It is 
admitted, in the first place, that the Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum are two 
offices which are almost invariably 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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associated in one individual; it is 
admitted he has a double function—a 
military and a civil function. If the 
view of gentlemen who are going to con- 
trol the new Irish Government in the 
future is that they should return to the old 
system under which local justice on a 
large scale was administered by an un- 
paid Magistracy, appointed, as they are 
to be appointed, chiefly from one political 
Party, then the evils which Irish reformers 
had felt to be incidental to that system 
will probably re-appear in a new and 
aggravated form; and you will return to 
an ascendency of a new order of men, 
and under conditions far more tyrannical 
than the form of magisterial ascend- 
ency which was endeavoured to be put 
an end to by paid Magistrates, 
I will assume that you can distinguish 
between the Lord Lieutenant in his civil 
‘apacity and the Lord Lieutenant in his 
military capacity, and I will assume— 
though the case is doubtful—that it is the 
Lord Lieutenant in his civil capacity— 
or, I would rather say, the Custos 
Rotulorum—who recommends the Magis- 
trates, and I will proceed to consider 
what you are going to do with the Lord 
Lieutenant in his military capacity. The 
learned Attorney General has laid down 
the proposition that the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland must never act upon the advice 
of his Irish Ministers in any of those 
cases which are excepted from their 
jurisdiction by Clause 3 and Clause 4 in 
this Bill. I hope that is the intention of 
the Government, but I see nothing what- 
ever in this Bill to mwnake that intention 
operative or effective. There is an 
Amendment lower down on the Paper 
standing in the name of the noble Lord 
the Member for Rochester (Viscount 
Cranborne) which puts in explicit 
language what I understand to be the 
implicit theory of the Government. He 
proposes to lay down that the Lord 
Lieutenant shall not do any act upon the 
advice of the Executive Committee until 
he has received Her Majesty’s instrue- 
tions in respect of any matters upon 
which the Irish Legislature are disabled 
from legislating under Sections 3 and 4. 
If that Amendment is accepted it appears 
to me the pious opinion of the Attorney 
General would be effectually carried out ; 
but as the Bill stands it is only a pious 
opinion, and there is nothing to prevent 
the Lord Lieutenant from taking the 
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advice of his Executive Committee, 
which nobody can prevent them from 
tendering, even though it relates to 
matters with which the Irish Govern- 
ment are not, by this Bill, allowed to 
meddle. I hope the Government will 
accept words to make the Bill square 
with the professions of the Attorney 
General. My hon. Friend who 
moved the Amendment has thought it 
right—and I agree with him—even if 
the proposition advanced by my _ hon. 
Friend were accepted, to mention 
explicitly the Lord Lieutenant. I think 
he has good reason to do so, because the 
functions of Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum are partly military, and there- 
fore reserved to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and partly civil, and therefore 
reserved to the Irish Executive. Unless 
you point out in the Bill that you mean 
to reserve the Lord Lieutenant as military 
officer to the Imperial Government great 
difficulty will be found in deciding 
between his duties. When these offices 
of Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
are always held by the same person, if 
you wish to introduce a new system in 
which the duties should be cut in half, 
one to be labelled “ military ” and the 
other “civil,” then I say you ought to 
have words in your Bill to indicate your 
intention. I hope the Government will 
carry out what they and we agree should 
be our policy, and if they do I do not see 
why we should not bring the discusssion 
to a close satisfactory to every Party. 
*Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) said, 
that, as had been stated by the hon. 
Member who moved this Amendment, 
these two offices were quite distinct. 
The Lieutenant of a county was more 
or less a military officer; the Custos 
Rotulorum in Ireland up to 1877 was the 
eustodian of the Rolls of that Court. 
The office of Custos Rotulorum was a 
very ancient office, created so far back 
as the time of Henry VIIL., and in the 
Ist of William and Mary there was a 
statutory evactment providing that the 
office of Custos Rotulorum should be 
created under the Sign Manual of the 
Sovereign, and prescribing that the 
duty of that office should be to appoint 
a fit and proper person as the Clerk of 
the Peace of the particular county, to be 
the custodian of the deeds enrolled in 
that county—in other words, the cus- 
todian of the Rolls of the particular 
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county ; and although it might be that 
was still the practice in England, he was 
not aware that it was the practice in 
Ireland. He was inclined to think that 
in Ireland, under the provisions of an 
Act passed by that House in 1877, the 
position, or at least the duties, of Custos 
Rotulorum were eutirely taken away, be- 
cause under that Act, which was entitled 
“ The County Court Officers Act, 1877,” 
the duties which were formerly vested in 
the Custos Rotulorum of counties to ap- 
point Clerks of the Peace and to carry 
out the duties appertaining to their 
offices were taken from the Custos Rotu- 
lorum and vested in the Government. 
Since 1877 the office of Clerk of the 
Peace had no longer belonged as _ of 
right to the Lieutenant of a county as 
Custos Rotulorum, but was now vested 
in the Government of the day, and the 
appointinent to that office was now exer- 
cised by the Government under the hand 
of the Lord Lieutenant. He found that 
by 1&2 William LV.,, c. 17, the power of 
appointing Custodes Rotulorum in Ireland 
ceased to be under the Sign Manual of 
the Sovereign, and was delegated to the 
then Lord Lieutenant of theday. At all 
events, it was clear that up to 1877 the 
Lord Lieutenant in Ireland had the power 
by Letters Patent to appoint the Cus- 
todes Rotulorum of the several counties 
in Ireland, but his contention was that 
the office, or, at any rate, if not the 
office, the duties and position, of Custos 
Rotulorum in Ireland ceased on the passing 
of the County Court Officers Act of 1877. 
The duties of a Lieutenant of a County 
in Ireland were entirely different to 
those of Custos Rotulorum. The Lieu- 
tenants of counties were appointed under 
Patent by the Lord Lieutenant or 
Governor General of Ireland, and their 
duties were of a military character. 
They nominated to all the appointments 
in the Militia Force, and they  sub- 
mitted to the Lord Chancellor the names 
of geutlemen fit and proper to be ap- 
pointed to the Commission of the 
Peace. The Commission of the Peace, 
which was issued by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, was, under the old régime, 
lodged in the office of the Custos 
Rotulorum of the county, and was 
gazetted in the Gazette as having been 
so lodged. There was practically no 
longer any Custos Rotulorum. What 
existed was simply the Lieutenant 
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of the county appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland under the Patent 
of the Great Seal of Ireland. He 
thought it very desirable that the House 
should know what exactly would be 
the position of the Lieutenants of 
counties under this Bill. The Attorney 
General stated that these two offices 
might be filled by two different persons. 
That might be so in England, but in 
Ireland no one had ever known different 
persons to hold the offices of Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum. They had 
always been held by the same person ; 
therefore, it was very desirable they 
should know exactly how these offices 
would stand in future. It was avery 
important thing, having regard to the 
powers the Lieutenants of counties in 
Ireland had imposed on them, to know 
whether that power would be under the 
control of the Irish Executive acting on 
the advice of the Irish Privy Council, or 
whether those powers would be dele- 
gated from the Imperial Government 
to the Licutenants of counties, who 
would, therefore, be answerable to that 
House for the appointments they made ? 
If it should be thought desirable that 
the Lieutenants of counties should no 
longer have power to nominate Justices 
of the Peacc, then some provision should 
be put in the Bill to that effect ; but in 
the important office of Lieutenant of 
a county who had, as such, command 
of the local foree and the nomination of 
the officers to the local Militia, it was 
essential they should know which Go- 
vernment was to have control of the 
Licutenants in future. Were they to be 
under the control of the Imperial Govern- 
ment or of the War Department, or was 
the matter to be relegated to the Irish 
Lord Lieutenant acting upon the advice 
of his Irish Executive, the governing 
members of whose Privy Council would, 
no doubt, be some of the hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, who had been so 
pronounced in their language as to what 
they would and would not do when this 
Bill beeame the law of the land? He 
should like to hear from the Treasury 
Bench how this matter was to be regu- 
lated. It would be some satisfaction to 
know that the Government who produced 
this Bill, which dealt so vitally with the 
interests of the loyal classes in Ireland, 
knew what it was they had been doing, 
aud that when they proposed to confide 
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to the Irish Executive and the Irish Lord 
Lieutenant the control and government of 
this matter the people of England and 
Scotland should, at any rate, know what 
it was it was intended should be left in 
the hands of the future Irish Parliament. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has asked me 
under what authority at this mo- 
ment the Lieutenants of counties 
are chosen by the Lord Lieutenant. The 
answer to the hon. and learned Member 
is a perfectly clear and simple one. The 
Lieutenants of counties in Ireland are 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant under 
a section of the Militia Act, 1882, which 
vests power in Her Majesty with refer- 
ence to the appointment of the Lieu- 
tenants and Vice Lieutenants of counties, 
this power, subject to any direction from 
Her Majesty, to be exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. As the right hon, 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
has said, there is no difference whatever 
of views between the geutlemen opposite, 
ourselves, and the gentlemen below the 
Gangway so far as the Lieutenant of a 
county is a military officer, or represents 
the persons controlling, to some extent, 
the military forces of the Crown. There 
is no contention in any part of the House 
that the nomination of that officer should 
be withdrawn from the Imperial control. 
We do not think that the words of the 
hon. Member for Preston are necessary, 
and the words themselves are not strictly 
accurate. For instance, these are not 
Lords Lieutenant of counties, but Lieu- 
tenants. However, as we are agreed— 
though we do not think the words are 
necessary—we are willing to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Preston, making the words correct by 
leaving out the word * Lords” before 
* Lieutenant.” 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would at 
once agree to the omission of the word, 

The word ** Lords ” omitted. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.) thought 
that not a single person dissented from 
the view that, as far as the civil functions 
of persons who would be Lieutenants 
were concerned, those officers ought to be 
appointed on the advice of the Irish 
Executive ; and nobody dissented from 
the view that in their military capacity the 
Irish Executive should have nothing 
whatever to do with the appointment, 
But there was a difference of opinion as 
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to what the existing state of things was. 
They heard some hon. Gentlemen say that 
the Lord Lieutenant gua Lord Lieutenant 
had certain civil powers, and it was very 
important that they should not stereotype 


the powers of the Lord Lieutenant, if | 


they comprised civit powers; in this Act 
while they were recognising the fact 
that the appointment of that person- 
age as a military officer ought to 
be with the Imperial Executive. He 
trusted it was perfectly understood 


that the view upon which the Amend- | 
ment was made was that the offices were | 


now actually separate, or, if not separate, 
that no introduction of these words indi- 
vated that it should not be within the 
competence of the Irish Legislature to 


set up a separate officer for the discharge | 


of all civil functions which might be 
found to be in the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant at this day. They could 
not interfere with his military functions ; 
but it must be understood that the Irish 
Legislature had full right to pass an Act 
which should deal with all those civil 
functions which were, in one way or 
another, exercised by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, had full right to separate them 
and provide, if necessary, for their dis- 
charge, an officer who should be appointed 
under the advice of the Irish Executive. 

Mason DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, as this was originally his 
Amendment, he hoped he might be 
allowed to say a few words upon it. He 
had endeavoured on every single stage 
of the Bill to bring this question before 
the House, and only two days before the 


conclusion of the whole subject had he | 


been able to get any answer from the 
Government. He spoke at some length 
a week ago, and no reply was vouch- 
safed to him. 
hon, Member for North Kerry had said 


about the duties of a Lord Lieutenant | 


being obsolete, he thought that was an 
entire mistake, because, under certain 
circumstances, these duties might  be- 


. . | 
come of very great importance. How | 


it was possible to make it certain that 
the Lord Lieutenant, in appointing the 
Lord Lieutenant of a county, would act 
upon the advice of the Imperial and not 
the Irish Executive he could not con- 
ceive. It was a good thing to have this 
Amendment accepted, but it seemed to 
him by no means a certain safeguard 
that the Lord Lieutenant would not be in- 
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fluenced to a great extent by the Irish 
Executive. In the Amendment which 
he originally proposed he suggested that 
the Lords Lieutenant of counties should 
be in all cases appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. That would 
‘have been a far better arrangement for 
carrying out the views of this Amend- 
ment. 





Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) moved the following Amendment :— 
Page 3, lines 37 and 38, leave out “or 


as may be directed by Irish Act.” This 
matter, he said, was, to a certain extent, 
discussed in Committee ; but anyone who 
referred to the pages of the official 
| Parliamentary Debates would see that 
the discussion was not a long discussion 
and was rather unsatisfactory, and it was 
in the hope that the Government might 
have possibly re-considered the matter, 
rather than with the view of having any 
lengthened discussion upon it, that he 
ventured to bring it before the House at 
this stage. The sub-section of the 
clause to which the Amendment referred 
provided— 


“ There shall be an Executive Committee of 
the Privy Council of Ireland to aid and advise 
in the government ¢f Ireland, being of such 
numbers and comprising persons bolding such 
offices under the Crown as Her Majesty may 
think fit, or as may be directed by Irish Act.” 
The Amendment he was proposing was 
that the words, “or as may be directed 
by Irish Act,” might be omitted. He 
would remind the House that in the 
| Home Rule Biil of 1886 there was no such 
provision as that which he was asking to 
have omitted. In the Bill of 1886 the 
| words of the clause were— 


| The Executive Government of Ireland shall 
| continue vested in Her Majesty, aud shall be 
| carried on by the Lord Lieutenant on behalf of 
| Her Majesty with the aid of such officers and 
such Council as to Her Majesty may from time 
to time seem fit.” 

He did not find there was any such pro- 
vision as that contained in the present 
Bill in any of those Colonial Constitu- 
tions which formed the subjects of Acts 
passed by this Parliament; therefore, 
there was no precedent, as far as the 
term “ precedent” might apply, for this 
proposal of the Government. He con- 
sidered that unless this Amendment 
were adopted there would be practical 
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inconvenience connected with the pro- 
posal of the Government. If a hard-and- 
fast rule were laid down by the Irish 
Legislature that the holders of particular 
offices should ex officio be Members of 
the Cabinet, that would largely limit the 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant in 
selecting the fittest men to fill these 
offices. Men might be fitted to fill ad- 
ministrative offices, whilst at the same 
time it might be undesirable that they 
should be Members of the Cabinet. The 
course he suggested would give greater 
freedom to the Lord Lieutenant in 
selecting Members of his Government 
and greater elasticity in the Party ar- 
rangements which would be necessary 
to a responsible Government; there- 
fore, for practical purposes, it would be 
much more convenient that this clause 
should be amended as he _ proposed. 
Why insert it at all? What 
good did it do? Whether the 
offices were selected by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for Cabinet rank or fixed by the 
Trish Legislature, the Government as a 
whole, and every Member of it, must 
have the confidence of the Representa- 
tive Body, and it was perfectly unneces- 
sary to limit or put restrictions on the 
discretion of the Viceroy in selecting 
his Council. The Prime Minister a short 
time since made some observations on 
another Amendment which bore to a 
certain extent on this question. The 
right hon. Gentleman doubted whether 
it was desirable to transfer Executive 
duties to Parliament. He (Mr. Bolton) 
could not imagine higher Executive 
functions than the chief Executive 
Authority of a country selecting the 
Ministers to carry out Executive duties, 
and he understood from what the right 
hon. Gentleman said that he was not 
favourable to the transfer of Executive 
powers to a representative Assembly. 
That argument bore upon the present 
subject, because the proposal in the Bill 
was that the Queen should not have full 
power to select her advisers—having the 
confidence of the Irish Legislature, of 
course—but that the Legislature itself 
should limit that discretionary control by 
fixing the particular offices which should 
confer Cabinet rank. Another serious 
objection was that as the sub-section at 
present stood it was uncertain what it 
meant. In the sub-section the words 
were— 
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“Comprising persons holding such offices 
under the Crown as Her Majesty may think 
fit, or as may be directed by Irish Act.” 
Which of these two alternatives was it 
to be? The Solicitor General read it 
as— 

“Holding such offices under the Crown as 

Her Majesty may think fit until the Irish 
Legislature shall otherwise enact.” 
That was the reading which the Solicitor 
General put before the House when the 
subject was considered in Committee on 
July 4. He vhad the greatest possible 
respect for the Solicitor General and for 
his opinion, but he must say he did not 
follow him in his reading of the sub- 
section. He supposed the English 
language had some definite meaning 
even in Acts of Parliament. Here the 
words were clear and precise ; and if 
they were to give the grammatical mean- 
ing to those words, the meaning was that 
these duties should be discharged by 
officers appointed by Her Majesty or 
under Irish Act. If the Solicitor 
General intended that the appointment 
should rest with Her Majesty until the 
Irish Legislature should pass an Act to 
take this matter from the entire control of 
Her Majesty and provide for it in another 
way, then words should be used to carry 
that intention out. At present it was 
uncertain ; and as the words seemed to 
him to be useless, unnecessary, and ob- 
jectionable, he ventured to move that 
they be omitted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, lines 37 and 38, to leave out the 
words “ or as may be directed by Irish Act.”— 
(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE, who was 
indistinctly heard, said : I am very sorry 
the hon. Member has thought it neces- 
sary to take the course he has. This 
question was decided in July last, and I 
am bound to say that the hon, Member 
has done nothing on the present occasion 
to render the views he entertains more 
satisfactory. Ifthe Irish Privy Council 
were under the control of the Executive, 
as that of England is, there would be no 
necessity for a clause of this kind, but 
some provision has to be made, or else 
the Lord Lieutenant might, on occasions, 
be without advisers. Consequently, 
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Her Majesty intervenes in her Imperial 
capacity, and supplies the deficiency. 
This is a provision that grows out of 
the necessity of the case, and it is 
intended as a temporary provision ; but 
the hon. Member for North St. Pancras 
(Mr. T. H. Bolton) desires to make it 
permanent. The doctrine of the hon. 
Member is that, though a responsible 
Irish Government is to be recognised, 
yet the Irish Legislature is to be deprived 
of the powers necessary for responsible 
Government. Is that a rational pro- 
position ? The hon. Gentleman has, in 
support of his proposition, advanced no 
argument except that the Irish Legis- 
lature might pass an absurd Act. That 
is the charitable supposition of the hon. 
Member, and that is the policy which 
the hon. Member has thought fit to 
pursue all along in regard to this Bill in 
his irresponsible capacity, and this comes 
from an hon. Member who, it was under- 
stood, was returned to Parliament to 
support the Bill. That is the position 
the hon. Gentleman assumes in his irre- 
sponsible capacity, which I presume will 
last for a certain time. It is impossible 
for the House to know what constitution 
of the Irish Executive Committee will 
be found desirable ; but we may assume 
that some grains of common sense, 
which abound so much in the mind of 
the hon. Gentleman, may prevail even in 
the minds of the Members of the Irish 
Legislature, and we may hope that his 
perception and his charity—if it can— 
will be enlarged. The business, functions, 
and offices of the Executive Committee 
are purely Irish affairs, and ought to be 
placed within the competency of the 
Irish Legislature. If the Irish Legis- 
lature passes absurd Bills it will itself in 
the first instance suffer, and it will have 
the same means for mending its way as 
is possessed by other Legislative Bodies. 
The British Parliament has made shame- 
ful mistakes in the past, and it must be 
remembered that in Ireland, as in Eng- 
land, we can rely upon the people to 
correct the mistakes of the Legislature. 
The Amendment completely traverses the 
whole intention of the Bill,and we cannot 
be parties to reversing the decision already 
arrived at. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I fail, Sir, 
entirely to understand the line which the 
right hon. Gentleman has thought proper 
to take. He has attacked, I will not 
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say with unusual violence—because he 
not infrequently shows a good deal of 
violence in his attacks—but he has 
attacked with great violence the hon. 
Member opposite for bringing forward 
a subject which was undoubtedly dis- 
cussed on the Committee stage. This is, 
however, exactly one of the topics on 
which discussion ought to be repeated, 
because it is one of those on which the 
Government have never attempted a 
rational reply, on which they have not 
even now succeeded in finding a rational 
reply, and on which we might have had 
some reason to suppose that the con- 
sideration of the plain meaning of the 
English language would have induced the 
Government to attach some weight to the 
arguments which have been advanced. 
The solitary answer given by the Prime 
Minister is that this Amendment is very 
improper, because the Irish Government, 
if they are to be illumined by any rays 
of common sense, must be thought 
sufficiently endowed with that valuable 
quality to be able to make some regulation 
as regards the holders of office. The 
right hon. Gentleman is angry with any- 
one who supposes that the Irish Legis- 
lature could make mistakes in this matter, 
but he has been unable to finish his own 
speech without telling us that the British 
Government has made infamous mis- 
takes. 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE : I did not 
say “infamous.” That is a favourite 
word of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I used the 
word “infamous,” but I learn from my 
friends near me that the exact word 
employed by the right hon. Gentleman 
was “shameful.” I give the right hon, 
Gentleman any benefit he may derive 
from that substitution of the Anglo- 
Saxon for the Latin. The right hon. 
Gentleman thinks it absolutely absurd 
for us to suggest for a moment that the 
Irish Legislature would be guilty of 
folly. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I sug- 
gested it myself. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Why does 
the right hon. Gentleman allow a licence 
to himself which he will not allow to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
St. Pancras? The fact remains that we 
are not allowed to contemplate these 
grave errors of judgment by the new 
Irish Legislature. I do not wish again 
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to raise the question of policy involved in 
the sub-section. For my own part, I 
shall be prepared to aecept—not to agree 
with, but to accept—more or less the 
decision the House arrived at in Com- 
mittee. What we say is that the words 
of the Government do not earry out their 
own view. The intentions of the Go- 
vernment, as expressed on the Committee 
stage, and as repeated by the right hon. 
Gentleman to-day, are these—that after 
the Bill is passed, and before the new 
Constitution begins to work, there must 
evidently be an interval in which there 
will not be a Committee of the Privy 
Council to advise the Lord Lieutenant, 
and they would provide for that interval 
by enabling the Crown in the first in- 
stance to appoint the officers who are to 
constitute the new Irish Cabinet ; but 
that when the Irish Government is fully 
Legislature should 
name otficers which are to carry 
Cabinet rank. That may be a good or a 
had polis Vy but it is not the poliey of the 
Bill. The policy of the Billis that there 
are to be two co-ordinate powers—Her 
Majesty and the Irish  Legislature— 
and that each is to have an equal finger 
in the pie in settling the constitution of 
the Irish Cabinet. That is an absurd 
position. We have pointed out before, 
and point out again, that according to no 
interpretation of the English 
language the vord “or” mean 
“until.” If the Government mean “ until ” 
why do they not say so? During the 
seven weeks that have elapsed sinee this 


Government of 


equip] ed the Irish 


the 


know u 


does 


matter was discussed before surely the 
Government studied the 
grammar of their own Bill and seen what 


could have 


must be the inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from the words they have adopted, 
is not too much for us to ask them 
proper stage to put the Bill 
in which it will carry out, at 
all events, thei Why 
the right hon. Gentleman should think 
this at | 
ing the 


anc it 
on this the 
in a 8 pe 


own intentions. 


ourable opportunity for attack- 
Member for St. Paneras 
simply because he has endeavoured to 
of theright hon. Gentleman’s 


hom. 


make SsChAC 
owl incasure really passes Imy compre- 
hension, 

Sin H. JAMES (Bury, Laneashire) : 
I should that I think the 
Prime Minister was very ungrateful to 
the hon. Member for North St. Paneras. 
This Amendment will have the effeet, it 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


like to say 
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may be, of saving a great deal of cons 
fusion and conflict again hereafter, J 
cannot conceive that the Government 
ean do other than listen to arguments to 
show how that condition of things can be 
avoided. The Prime Minister said, as J 
understand, that the Member for North 
St. Pancras should not have brought for- 
ward this Amendment, because he had 
been returned to Parliament to support 
this Bill. Well, I do not know what 
pledges hon. Members could have given 
to support this Bill. I know there were 
two Members who declined to support 
the Bill; one of them was the present 
Secretary of State for Scotland, who, 
when asked whether he would pledge 
himself to support the Bill that was to 
be brought in by the Prime Minister for 
the better government of Ireland, de- 
clined until he had seen the 
Bill, and he said it would be very un- 
reasonable for anybody to pledge himself 
until he knew its contents. The other 
Member who refused to pledge himself was 
the hon. Member for North St. Paneras, 
any ad- 
nnd who 
came into respect to 
that matter. I the Prime 
Minister had known the position the 
hon. Member would not 
have wished to introduce into this dis- 


to do so 


who refused altogether to give 
hesion to any Home Rule Bill, 
Parliament free in 
am sure if 
vecupied he 


cussion such an assertion respecting the 


hon. Member. May I point out, in 
addition to what has fallen from the 
Leader of the Opposition, that I have 


never been able to understand the con- 
struction put this elause by the 
Solicitor General, We poi ted out 
before that you must look at the words 


upon 


not only as they appear here, but at 
other words that are now introduced 
juto this sub-section, so that after the 
words “as Her Majesty may think fit” 
the * from 
and so the will 
officers are to be 


you must introduce words 
time to time,” 


read—that 


Ss “ction 
thes 
nominated— 
“As Her Majesty may from time to time 
think fit, or as may be directed by Irish Act.” 
I am sure the Solicitor 
good reason for what he says, and I do 


(seneral has 
not wish now to come into conflict with 
him; but I do say that any ordinary 
human being reading these words “as 
Her Majesty may from time to time 
think fit, or as may be directed by Irish 
Act” could never put that construction 
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Government of 


upon them which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the Prime Minister have 
put upon them, I have no doubt of the 
intentions of the Government, but they are 
not expressed in the Bill, and you cannot 
ask the Judges to get rid of what would 
be nonsensical. Judges cannot remedy 
the error on the part of the House by 
making what is into sense. 
The result of the clause as it stands will 
be alternate nominations to these offices 
—one by the advisers of the Crown and 
another by the Legislature. This will 
give rise to immense conflict. It is this 
friction and conflict that we anticipate. 
With their eyes open the Government 
are adding this to the others. The 
Executive Government is a Government 
to advise the Crown; the Crown is 
responsible, according to the Constitution, 
for the nomination of 


nonsense 


persons 
should not be left in the hands of the 
Legislature to who should be the 
of the Crown. That selection 
should be made by the Crown under the 
Constitutional rule of seeking 
advisers from the majority of the Irish 
Legislature, This extraordinary depar- 
ture from the Bill of ISS86, whieh is said 
to have been introdueed for a temporary 
purpose only, will create a permanent 
change. For all time you are going to 
say the Crown shall be fettered by the 
choice of individuals, and they make the 
designation of office eyuivalent to the 
choice of individuals. If you limit the 
elasticity of the choice of individuals, 
and go on and say that the Irish Legisla- 
ture shall choose the office and = the 
Crown shall not, then again comes the 
limitation upou the Crown, I 
an exceptional thing. We have no such 
power. We have never said that holders 
of certain offices 
Crown, Under the circumstances, it is 
wrong for the hon. Member for North 
St. Pancras to ask the Government to 
do something to prevent 
that will inevitably arise 
ment is not accepted 7 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Not- 
withstanding what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has said, I think it is 
somewhat surprising that the hon, Mem- 
ber for North St. Paneras should be the 
Member of this House to move 
Amendment, having already moved it in 
Committee. 


say 
advisers 


must be advisers of the 


the confusion 
if this Amend- 
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Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he did not 


move it in Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON: He supported it in 
Committee, and there is very little differ- 
ence in the two. If the hon. Gentleman 
had not the originality to move it in 
Committee 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he nad 
the Amendment on the Paper, but there 
was another Amendment dealing with 
the same point which had priority. 

Mr. SEXTON: The distinction upon 
a matter of fact has now been greatly 
reduced, because it appears he put the 
Amendment down in Committee, and 
now returns to it on Report. The hon. 
Member was returned to this House by 
the electors of North St. Pancras after 
a discussion of this question which 
lasted for several years; we discussed 
nothing else for several years ; upon the 
basis that Ireland was to have a Legis- 
lature of her and an Executive 
| Government responsible to that Legis- 
| lature—and I greatly mistake the Liberal 
electors of North St. Pancras if they did 








own 


| not intend, when they elected the hon, 
| Gentleman, that the Executive Govern- 
ment responsible to the Irish Legislature 
was to be chosen by the will of the Irish 
Legislature as the Executive 
meuts for every colony and dominion of 
the Crown are chosen. 
Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I 
allowed to explain. 
Mr. SEXTON: After I have done, 
*\Mr. SPEAKER: The whole matter 
is rather a digression. It is not relevant 
matter the House 
| the electors understood when they ele eted 


(rove rie 


should he 





to the before what 


| the hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. SEXTON: I 
entitled to comment on the action of a 
Member of this House from the point of 
x of 


j 
innewnage 


one is 


presume 


view of those who elected him. | C? 
* Order iat The 
has been carefully guarded, and I intend 
}to obey the Speaker in a larger 
than even he imposes upon me, and I 
shall not pursue the question. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury 
appears to me to have misapprehended 
the force of the He says the 
Executive Committee in Treland will be 
the Ministers of the Crown, and the Crown 
i their appointment, 


Speake rs 


selise 


clause. 


j is responsible for 


this | and that this clause proposes to fetter 


the choice of individuals by the Crown. 
I submit with every coutidence this clause 
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does nothing of the kind. This clause 
only says what offices are to be held by 
persons who are to be the Executive 
Government of Ireland. Suppose even 
an Irish Act had been passed dictating 
what offices should be-held by the persons 
who are to be the Government of Ireland 
even after the Act had been passed, the 
appointment of individuals that fill these 
offices will still be the act of the Crown. 
Therefore, there is nothing whatever in 
the clause limiting the choice of the 
Crown in the appointment of individuals. 

Sir H. JAMES: Suppose the Irish 
Government passed an Act saying there 
should be only three officers, that would 
fetter the choice of the Crown, because 
there would be only three advisers. 

Mr. SEXTON : In the first place, the 
Crown could veto the Act. One cannot 
fail to observe in the course of these dis- 
cussions how very frequently gentlemen, 
even right hon. and learned Gentlemen, 
ignore the powers and safeguards of the 
Act which it is not convenient for them 

, to refer to, and fix themselves entirely on 
others. I am entitled to take all the 
powers of the Act into view, and to say 
that if the Irish Parliament did pass an 





Government of 


Act as I think so unsuitable as one 
providing only three offices entitling 


persons to Cabinet rank in Ireland, the 
Imperial Government would be here ; 
they would review the Act, and if it 
fettered the Crown, veto it, and thereby 


urge the Irish Legislature to make 
a more fitting enactment. To return 


to the main argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that this clause fetters the 
diseretion of the Crown in the choice 
of individuals, again I submit with every 
confidence it does nothing of the kind, 
because the power contemplated is only 
to enable the Irish Legislature to pass an 
Act to say what offices shall be Cabinet 


offices. And even if the Act had become 
law the function of appointing indi- 


viduals to fill these offices would still be 
the function of the Crown, Apart from 
legal formularism, what is practically the 
course of the Constitution in regard to 
the appointment of the Cabinet in Eng- 
land and in every Colony and Dominion 
of the Crown? You say the appoint- 
ment is with the Crown. How is it in 
practice? Why, the Crown has no 
choice in the matter either here or any- 
where else. The people elect the Cham- 
ber and dictate who are to be the 


Mr. Sexton 
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Government. That excites merriment 
amongst the minor politicians of the Bir- 
mingham school. But the people elect 
the majority of this House, and the 
Crown—put it in what form you please 
—the Crown has to appoint the Ministers 
whom the majority will accept. What 
is the rule in England and in every 
Colony and Dominion and Dependency of 
the British Empire will also be the rule 
in Ireland, and that is the substance of 
the matter. The right and the power of 
the Irish Legislature to say what persons 
shall be the Ministers of the Crown in 
Ireland is their inevitable right accord- 
ing to Government usage. At the same 
time, this clause does not in form with- 
draw from the Crown the right of 
nominating individuals, yet in substance, 
whatever the language of the clause, the 
power in operation will be the same as 
the power in Canada, Australia, the Cape, 
or anywhere else. As to the grammar 
of this clause, of which a great deal has 
been said, it is suggested that as the 
clause is drawn it simply gives an alterna- 
tive between Her Majesty and the Irish 
Act, and that they may come into con- 


flict with each other. The one reply 
is that Her Majesty may veto any 
Irish Act, and that puts an end to 


any chance of conflict. If you are to 
have two powers one must necessarily 
act first, and the other comes second. For 
some time after the passing of the Home 
Rule Act an Irish Act cannot be passed, 
There will be a Government in Ireland 
for some months before there is a Legis- 
lature; and after there is a Legislature 
some time will elapse—years may elapse 
—hbefore an Act can be passed ; therefore, 
it is evident that within that period Her 
Majesty, and Her Majesty alone, can 
exercise the power designated in this 
clause, because no other authority will 
be in existence for the purpose, or, at any 
rate, can make its will effective. There- 
fore, the power of Her Majesty stands 
first, and that disposes of the argument 
that this is simply an alternative. On 
the contrary, it gives Her Majesty priority. 
Then comes the Irish Act, and it is evi- 
dent that the intention, whatever astute 
grammarians may say, is that there is a 
period within whieh Her Majesty will 
act first, and then comes the Irish Act. 
I submit that this is not the simple alter- 
native, but the provision of two powers, 
one to act within the period when there 
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is no second power, and the second acts 
after the legislative function comes into 
existence, and it cannot be contended that 
the power of Her Majesty comes after 
the passing of the Irish Act. The power 
will remain after the passing of the Irish 
Act, because Her Majesty will have to 
assent to that Act The supposition put 
forward ky the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir H. James), that under 
the clause as it is drawn, and after Her 
Majesty has assented to the Irish Act 
giving Ireland the same powers as are 
exercised in every Colony of the Crown 
with regard to the Cabinet, Her Majesty 
would desire again to interfere with the 
operation of an Act to which the Royal 
Assent has been given—which is theargu- 
ment of the grammarians in this matter— 


is a useless and somewhat irritating 
artifice. The language of the clause is 


as clear as need be, as clear as it usually 
is in an Act of Parliament, and much 
more clear than in many of the Acts 
with the framing of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury had a 
good deal to do. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I would ask 
to be allowed to make a quotation from 
my election address. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
hon. Member will not pursue that ques- 
tion. There is no necessity. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he thought it a 
great pity that a discussion should be 
necessary as to the true meaning of the 
clause. As far as he was concerned, he 
differed entirely from the last speaker, 
who, he thought, put a wrong construe- 
tion on the words as they stood. The 
question was one of principle, and the 
powers were not alternative but collateral. 
That, to his mind, speaking as a lawyer, 
was quite clear. But to put the matter 
beyond doubt the words might be altered 
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| *Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot move those words here. They 
would come before the Amendment 
already before the House. 


Mr. BYRNE: I put them forward 


for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
said, that whatever substance there 


might be in the Constitutional theory of 
the hon. Member for North Kerry it was 
not the priuciple on which the Prime 
Minister had based his opposition to the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had distinctly told them that the 
clause was drafted in this particular 
way in order to meet the peculiarities of 
the Irish Privy Council, and he had told 
them that in the previous discussion those 
peculiarities had been fully ventilated, 
and that the House had decided on them. 
He (Mr. Macartney) must demur most 
strongly to that presentation of the case. 
The Government, in opposing the 
Amendment, had said nothing at all 
about the peculiarities of the Irish 
Privy Council. There were no such 
peculiarities, and vo Member of the 
Government had been able to point 
any out. Even supposing that the 
Irish Privy Council was a Body vicious 
in its character, and origin, and practice, 
that would be no ground for drafting a 
clause which was ridiculous and non- 
sensical, and which was without pre- 
cedent. There were two plain courses, 
either of which the Government might 
have taken. They might have followed 
the precedent the House had set in 
regard to all other subordinate Constitu- 
tions—that was to say, they might have 
left the regulation of the Cabinet Offices 
in the Irish Legislature to the Crown, or 
they might have left it entirely to the 
Irish Legislature; but they had not 





so as to read— 

* And comprising persons holding such offices 
under the Crown in the first instance as Her 
Majesty may think fit, and afterwards as may | 
be directed by Irish Act.” 
If the Government would accept those | 
words they would express what the Go- 
vernment had declared they meant, and 
what the hon, Member for North Kerry 
thought they meant. If words | 
were adopted they would then be able to 
divide on the question of principle, and 
not on the question of obscure I English. | 
He would move to insert those words. | 


those 


taken either of those plain courses. They 


| had taken a course most incongruous and 


inconvenient, and which threw upon the 
whole of this important section the most 
obvious criticism. The hon. Member for 
North Kerry had attempted to argue—as 
the Solicitor General had done previously 
—that there could be no possibility of 
conflict between Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentative in the exercise of the veto and 
the Irish Parliament. He (Mr. Macart- 
ney) could not agree with that. Sup- 
posing the Irish “Legis slature proposed, 
from motives of economy, to reduce the 
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Crown having previously 
eight — and supposing the Crown | 


thought that was not a competent num- 
ber of advisers, would the hon. Member 
for Kerry be prepared to say that would | 
not be not only a probable but a reason- 

able cause of friction between the Lord 

Lieutenant, as representing Her Majesty, 

and the Irish Parliament ? 

Mr. SEXTON was understood to | 
dissent. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Putting aside 
motives of economy, supposing from 
motives which they might easily imagine 
to prevail in Ireland the Irish Government 
wanted to find a large number of offices of 
dignity, with fat salaries attached, for 
supporters who could not easily be left 
out—for there were many leaders of the 
Irish race, not only here, but in the 
United States, South America, and else- 
where—one of the first acts of the | 
Legislature would be to promote a Bill, 
which would, of course, pass through 
both Houses without the slightest diffi- 
culty, to enlarge the offices which would 
give Cabinet rank. That would be the 
converse of the economical theory which 
had been urged. It might be Her 
Majesty's Government would say that in 
the interests of economy the Imperial 
Parliament through the Crown would 
have to enforce the veto. There, again, 
was a probable cause of friction. The 
clause as it stood was drawn in such a 
way that even from the Prime Minister's 
point of view it was objectionable, 
because it would create at the very com- 
mencement of the new Government in 
Treland a situation in which friction 
might arise between the Irish Executive 
and the official who would represent the 
Crown in Ireland. On these grounds he 
thought the Amendment 
Member for North St. Paneras a reason- 
able oue. Either that ought to be 
accepted or the Prime Minister ought 
deliberately to say that they would not | 
retain under the control of the Imperial 
authority any method of interfering with 
the suggestions and wishes of the Irish 
-arliament, and would allow that Parlia- 
ment not only tonominate those who were 
to fill the offices of Cabinet rank, but to | 
create the offices which were to carry | 
Cabinet rank, That would be plain and 
distinct, and would wipe away a cause of 
friction. What was the cause of the 
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numver of Cabinet Offices to three—the | ambiguity in the clause ? 
appointed | rest on the peculiarity of the Irish Privy 


| clearly 
declared 


‘the most 


of the hon. | 


|} ment of Amendments. 
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It could not 


Council ; therefore, it must in some way 
be a reservation to the Imperial power. 
It, however, was manifestly impotent. 
Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had 
listened very carefully to the criticisms 
passed upon the wording of the sub- 
section, and to the suggestions which 
had been made—by the hon. Member 
for Essex amongst others—for more 
setting forth what they had 
to be the intentions of the 
Government in the sub-section. So far 
as the chief argument of the right hon, 


| Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 


H. James) was concerned—namely, that 
there might be concurrent nominations 
under an Irish Act and by Her Majesty, 
it had been answered sufficiently by the 
hon. Member for North Kerry, who had 
pointed out that an Irish Act must first 
receive the assent of Her Majesty. He 
thought the argument was a good one, 
but he would not go into it further. 
There were three ways of fixing these 
offices: By Her Majesty acting on the 
advice of the Secretary of State ; by the 
Irish Legislature ; and, what would be 
probable course, by Her 
Majesty authorising the Lord Lieutenant, 
in the first instance, to do what was con- 
templated in the sub-section. The 
Government thought that this would be 


' met by amending the clause as follows :— 


“Comprising persons holding such offices 
under the Crown as Her Majesty, or, if 80 
authorised, the Lord Lieutenant, may think fit, 
save as may be otherwise directed by Irish 
Act.” 

When the proper time came, he would 
move that Amendment. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, the course the Government had 
taken was, no doubt, strictly in accord- 
ance with the precedent that had been 
set by them, and which had been 
followed almost from day to day through- 
out the Sittings on the Bill, in their treat- 
An Amendment 
was moved. Then, first of all, the 
Prime Minister got up and jumped upon 
the Mover of it, treated him with con- 
tumely and scorn, dragged in a number 


‘of personalities that had nothing to do 


with the question, and said in the 
strongest terms that he objected to the 
Amendment, and would have nothing to 
do with it. Then after a time one Law 
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Government of 


Officer rose to bolster up the position, to 
the best of his ability—poor, unfortunate 
man, he hoped they pitied him! Another 
Law Officer followed, as a rule, to take 
part in the same uncongenial work— 
though that precedent had not been 
exactly followed to-day—and in the end 
the epidermis of the Government having 
been thoroughly penetrated by the argu- 
ments of the Opposition, they consented 
to do what from the first they refused to 
do. The hon. Member for St. Pancras 
had pointed out that there was an 
ambiguity in the words of the clause, 
and the Leader of the Opposition had 
referred to the drafting; but the Prime 
Minister and the hon. Member for North 
Kerry had brought in all sorts of Consti- 
tutional questions, and had treated the 
Amendment as raising the question of 
the Prerogative of the Crown, though 
that had nothing to do with the matter. 
*Sir C. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Member had been but a short time in 
the House. If he had been more 
familiar with their proceedings he pro- 
bably would not have made the 
observations they had just heard from 
him. While he (Sir C. Russell) ad- 
mitted that some of the Amendments had 


{23 Aveust 1893} 








been directed to improving the drafting | 
of the Bill, he did not admit that any one | 
Amendment that had been accepted had in | 


any material sense altered the main outline 
and character of the measure. The hon. 
Member did not appear to have read the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: Oh, yes, I have. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: Then it was all 
the worse for the hon. Gentleman's 
memory. The hon. Member appeared to 
think that the Government had accepted 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD rose. 
“Order !""] 
Str C, 

way. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Attorney 
General is in possession of the House. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said that, so far 
from being an acceptance of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North St. 
Pancras, the Amendment of the Govern- 
ment was a negation of it. He did not 
think that when the Government showed 
a desire to meet the criticisms of the 
opponents of the Bill consistently with 
the maintenance of the spirit of the 
clauses they should be met with observa- 


[Cries of 


RUSSELL refused to give 
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tions such as those of the hon. Member 
opposite. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD stated that he had 
risen to make a statement, though, on re- 
flection, he feared that it would not come 
within the limits of a personal explana- 
tion. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he had heard great pre- 
tensions put forward by old Members; 
but he had never before heard the 
pretension that old Members had a 
monopoly of  irrelevancy and strong 
language. He thought that the Parlia- 
mentary apprentices might claim some 
freedom in discussion. When the ex- 
ample of travelling into personalities and 
irrelevancy was set by so old and eminent 
a Member as the Prime Minister some of 
the poor apprentices might he excused 
for wandering into the same paths; but 
he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) would not do 
so, He hoped to seta hetter and more 
courteous example than that set by the 
Prime Minister, the Attorney General, 
or even the Solicitor General. The 
Attorney General had truly said that the 
words proposed by the Irish Secretary 
were by no means an acceptance of the 
Amendment. They not only did not 
make the clause better than it was before 
in regard to the point to which the 
Amendment was addressed, but they 
made it worse. They first proposed that 
the Executive Committee of the Privy 
Council should be composed of such 
persons holding such Her 
Majesty or the Lord Lieutenant might 
think fit; but Her Majesty and the Lord 
Lieutenant were thrown overboard, for 
they went on to say— 

“Save as may be otherwise directed by Trish 
Act.” 

Under those words Her Majesty and the 
Lord Lieutenant would only be able to do 
that which they were permitted to do by 
Irish Act ; therefore, the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North St. Pancras 
was the more necessary. The ipsineerity 
of the clause was as palpable as its incon- 
venience. It professed to set up a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, but nothing 
was more certain than that the 
Privy Council would have nothing to 
do with it’s nomination, and would com- 
mit nothing to it. It was no Committee 
of the Privy Council. They might eall ita 
Cabal or a Committee of the Lrish Legisla- 
ture. That would be comprehensible and in 


offices as 
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keeping with its character, but it would 
never be a Committee of the Privy 
Council. The persons composing the 
Committee were not to be nominated by 
the Crown, but were to be the holders of 
certain offices. It was not the person, 
but the officer, who became ex officio a 
Councillor; and this difficulty would 
arise: If the Postmaster General were 
an ex officio Councillor the gentleman 
who held the office might be eminently 
qualified as a Postmaster General and 
not eminently qualified as a Privy Coun- 
cillor. What were they going to do ?—to 
nominate the man because he would 
make a good Postmaster General, or re- 
frain from nominating him because he 
would make a bad Privy Councillor ? 
This showed the inconvenience of the 
proposal. It was practically preventing 
the Sovereign from calling to her Council 
a person whom she might thiuk to 
be a good Councillor. Further, it 
would impose a man upon her as Coun- 
cillor because he held a_ certain 
specified office —and the specifica- 
tion of the office was not to rest 
with Her Majesty or with ‘the Lord 
Lieutenant save in so far as the Irish 
Legislature might think fit. He was 
surprised to find the Government, instead 
of endeavouring to meet the views of the 
hon. Member for St. Pancras, offering 
suggestions which would have the effect 
of rendering the clause even worse than 
it was. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) could not 
agree with the hon. Member who had 
just sat down as to the effect of the word 
“save” introduced by the Chief Secre- 
tary—no doubt on the advice of the 
Attorney General. He did not believe 
it would have the disastrous consequences 
the hon. and learned Gentleman antici- 
pated. It reserved to the Crown the 
power to appoint the Ministers in the 
first instance, and it appeared to him that 
the Chief Secretary had been well advised 
in using the word “save.” He did not 
think the hon. Member for North St. Pan- 
eras had anything to complain of, as the 
Chief Secretary’s proposal would go 
a long way towards bringing about the 
result he desired to effect. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: 


Gentleman propose to 


Government of 


hon. 
the 


Does the 
withdraw 


Amendment ? 
Mr. T. H. BOLTON: No, Sir. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 


min) said, he should like to point out to 
the hon. Member that if the Amendment 
were not withdrawn the Government’s 
Amendment could not be moved. He 
thought it would be worth while to try 
and get rid of the present obscurity ; and 
the Amendment of the Government, 
although it was not very elegant, would 
have that effect. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I rise with some hesitation 
to support the view of my right hon, 
Friend, and to suggest to the hon. Mem- 
ber that he should follow his advice and 
withdraw the Amendment, in order that 
we may discuss the suggested Amend- 
ment of the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) re- 
marked that the Nationalist Members 
might refuse to allow the Amendment to 
be withdrawn. 


Mr. SPEAKER: It can only be 
withdrawn with the consent of the 
House. Does the hon. Gentleman con- 


sent to withdraw ¢ 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : In deference 
to the advice of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I ask leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I 


my Amendment. 


now propose 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from “Crown” to “ Act,” in 
order to insert-—“ As Her Majesty, or, if so 
authorised, the Lord Lieutenant may think fit, 
save as may be otherwise directed by Irish Act, 
—( Mr. J. Morley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
anxious to say a pacifying word with 
reference to the speech I contributed to 
the Debate. When I heard the speech 
of my right hon, Friend the Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James) I at once saw I 
might have gone too far. After a little 
further consideration, I say frankly I 
think I was wrong in making a distine- 
tion between the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
T. H. Bolton) and his constituents. If 
the hon. Gentleman has taken the pre- 
cautions my right hon. Friend suggested 
he stands rightly enough with his consti- 
tuents; but, if he has not, it is nota 
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matter on which I am entitled to call 
him to account. I, therefore, think the 
remark I made in haste was ultra vires. 
I withdraw it, and I regret it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
Amendment unquestionably made clear 
what had always been the intention— 
namely, that when an Irish Act was 
passed it alone should be the directing 

wer. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
said, there was such a division of opinion 
between the lawyers on the one side of 
the House and the other that he thought 
a new Member like himself might draw 
attention to it. He thought it was 
Sydney Smith who  said—* When 
doctors differ who shall decide?” He 
supposed that by doctors were meant 
Doctors of Law. He did not imagine 
that the world had ever before seen such 
a division of opinion among lawyers as 
had been apparent on this Bill. He used 
to think it strange that it was possible to 
drive a coach and horses through an Act 
of Parliament. He now saw a reason for 
it—there were too many lawyers in the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman are not very per- 
tinent to the Amendment before the 
House. 

Dr. MACGREGOR said, he was 
coming to the Amendment; but he 
thought that, on Report, one might make 
general remarks. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon, Gentle- 
man is mistaken. There is a specific 
Amendment now before the House. The 
hon. Member's remarks must be confined 
to that Amendment. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Then I beg to 


be excused, 
Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to, 


*Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
rose to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 

Page 3, line 38, after “ Act,” insert, “ (3) The 
Lord Lieutenant shall not do or omit to do any 
act upon the advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee, or until he has received Her Majesty's 
instructions thereupon— 

(a) in respect of any of the matters upon 
which the Irish Legislature are disabled 
from legislating under Section 3 of this 
Act ; nor 
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(b) Whereby any person or corporation 
would be injuriously affected in respect 
of any of the matters in regard to which 
they are protected as against legislation 
by the Irish Legislature under Section 4 
of this Act ; 

and it shall be unlawful for any Executive 
officer in Ireland, except by the direction of the 
Lord Lieutenant acting under Her Majesty's 
instructions as aforesaid, to do or omit todoany 
such act.” 

He said he did not think any Member of 
the House had any doubt that the matters 
which were excluded from the cognisance 
of the Irish Legislature ought likewise to 
be excluded from the Irish Executive. 
Much difficulty, however, arose from the 
fact that the Lord Lieutenant had two or 
three different capacities under the Bill, 
and the Amendment was au attempt to 
distinguish between the Imperial capacity 
and the local capacity of the Lord 
Lieutenant. There was no doubt that 
the Irish Executive ought to be debarred 
from dealing with the excepted subjects. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) appeared to be 
under the impression that the Irish 
Executive must either act in virtue of an 
Irish law, or in virtue of no law at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman was, there- 
fore, of opinion that it was impossible for 
the Irish Executive to deal with the ex- 
cepted subjects. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): I do not assent 
to that description of my views. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in a former Debate was— 

“The Irish Executive could not have pro- 
tection in an Irish Act for violating the rights 
and liberties safeguarded by those clauses. Such 
an Act would be ipso facto void, and if without 
such an Act they took action they would violate 
the law.” 


That having been the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s language, he did not think he had 
misquoted him, and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was entirely wrong in 
his view. The law did not take account 
of the discretion of the Irish Executive. 
Of course, if that Executive broke the 
law it might be called to account ; but 
he submitted that it was in the matter of 
the discretion of the Executive that the 
difficulty would arise. Take, for 
example, Sub-section 2 of Clause 3. 
That sub-section made it impossible for 
the Irish Legislature to deal with the 
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conduct of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
respect of the powers granted to Her 
Majesty for preventing war. A case 
might arise similar to that of the 
Alabama, War might break out between 
France and Italy with reference to the 
temporal power of the Pope. A 
privateer might be fitted out in an Irish 
port for the purpose of assisting France 
against the Italian Government. He 
submitted that unless the Lord Lieu- 
tenant exercised a great deal of care and 
put the law into operation, Great Britain 
might be made responsible for his in- 
action to the tune of £3,000,000 sterling 
at 2 subsequent period of our history. 
He wanted to make it clear in the Bill 
that the Irish Executive must not give 
advice to the Lord Lieutenant, and that 
the Lord Lieutenant could not take any 
advice from that Executive on such a 
subject: but that he must consult the 
Imperial Government on the matter. 
Extradition was also included among 
the excepted subjects. No doubt, the 
Law of Extradition was, at the present 
moment, put in force by the Secretary of 
State ; but the precautions taken by the 
police in order toarrest aman on extradition 
really depended upon the way in which 
the Executive did their duty in Ireland. 
In a case of extradition the sympathy 
of the Irish people might be enlisted, and 
the Irish Executive might advise the 
Lord Lieutenant not to exercise his 
authority with sufficient care. The result 
might be that the criminal might escape, 
and the Imperial Government would be 
held responsible. The same argument 
applied to a case of treason, and to a 
vase of armed and drilled forces. Unless 
the Lord Lieutenant put the law in force 
there would be no advantage what- 
ever in excluding those subjects from 
the purview of the Irish Legislature. 
With reference to Clause 4, he thought 
it had been assumed by Members of the 
Government that any oppressive action 
taken under an Actof the Irish Legislature 
would render that Act invalid. It would 
be in the power of the Irish Legislature 
to forbid Party processions in Ireland, 
and the Legislature might go to the 
length of interfering with free speech in 
Ireland. He ventured to assert that if 
the Irish Executive liked it could oppress 
the minority in Ireland to a most tre- 
mendous extent, and could put an end to 
free speech altogether, so far as that 





Government of 
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minority was concerned. That was the 
political aspect of the question ; he now 
came to the individual side of it. Not 
long since the Chief Secretary held that 
he had a right to refuse police assistance 
to the Sheriff. The Courts of Justice, 
however, held a different view, and the 
Chief Secretary in consequence proposed 
to make a little change in the law in 
order to put himself in the right. What 
the right hon, Gentleman proposed to do 
could undoubtedly be done by an Irish 
Legislature ; and there was nothing in 
Clause 4 to prevent the Lord Lieutenant, 
in virtue of such a change in the law, 
from limiting or even refusing police 
protection altogether in these cases. An 
Act of that nature would be perfectly 
legal as this Bill stood ; but it might be 
made to work the greatest hardship in 
many cases. The most grievous wrong 
might be inflicted on owners of property, 
and on persons desirous of performing 
their legal obligations. He would like 
to cite some cases in which oppression 
might take place. Let them take a case 
in which disputes had occurred in Ire- 
land in regard to the payment of rents, 
and relative to the administration of the 
Land Laws. It was easy to imagine what 
might take place under an Irish Exe- 
ecutive. An unpopular or unsympathetic 
landlord might wish to enforce payment 
of his rents on what might be called a 
hard plan. There were such landlords 
in England and Scotland as well as in 
Ireland. Public opinion in Ireland 
would be arrayed against him ; pressure 
would be brought to bear upon him to 
abstain from doing that which he was 
legally entitled to do; pressure would 
also be applied to the tenants to pre- 
vent them meeting their legal ob- 
ligations ; public meetings would be 
held to denounce the landlord, and 
eventually the Government itself would 
be approached with a view to inducing it 
not to allow this oppressive man to evict 
his tenants for non-payment of their 
rents, and the Irish Members would be 
reminded of all they had said on this 
subject in bye-gone days. In the end, 
police assistance would be refused, and 
the Executive would strain every nerve 
to use their discretionary powers in order 
to beat down the resistance of the land- 
lord and to assist his tenants in ignoring 
their legal obligations. The Irish Execu- 
tive would approach the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant ; and, if he acted on their advice, 
the tenants would have to submit to in- 
timidation, and the landlord would be 
deprived of his rights. But if the Lord 
Lieutenant had to act upon the responsi- 
bility of an English Ministry this House 
would have that control over the Govern- 
ment of the day which the House knew so 
well how to exercise, and they would be 
able to prevent popular feeling in Ire- 
land from committing a grievous wrong 
on those desirous to fulfil their legal 
obligations or to exact their legal rights. 
There was one other branch of the sub- 
ject upon which he desired to address the 
House. Under the existing law, with- 
out any change whatever, the Executive 
possessed enormous powers of oppression. 
How, he would ask, were the powers 
of the Court of Exchequer in crimi- 
matters to be carried out in 
defiance of the declared wishes of 
the Irish Executive? The Executive 
Government of the day had only to 
enter a nolle prosequi in order to 
put an end to a prosecution; in a case 


nal 


in which they might be in reality 
the defendants they would be able 


to bring to a summary end the whole 
procedure. The Exchequer Judges, or 
any other Court in Ireland, might com- 
mit a man to prison for default in pay- 
ment of a fine, or for disobedience to their 
orders ; but the Executive would be able 
forthwith to release the offender. There- 
fore, if the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy was to be left to the Lord 
Lieutenant, acting on the advice of the 


Irish Executive, it would be useless 
to send a man to prison for con- 
tumacy, as he might be at once 
released. Surely this was a matter in 
which the Lord Lieutenant should be 


compelled to act on the responsibility of 
Imperial Ministers. He did not wish 
to destroy the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenaat, but he did desire to make 
him responsible to this House. It was 
said that Parliament was omnipotent, 
and that it could override any legislation 
passed by the Imperial Parliament. That, 
no doubt, was technically accurate ; but, 
even under these circumstances, the 
Government had felt it necessary to put 
into the Bill most careful provisions, 
limiting the legislative power of the Irish 
Parliament. If it was the intention of 
the Government that the Lord Lieutenant 
should act on the responsibility of the 
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Imperial Government, the drafting of 
their Bill did not show it; and as this 
Bill, if it ever became law, would be, as 
it were, a Treaty between the two nations, 
and would be referred to whenever any 
difference of opinion arose between them, 
he desired that the matters which he had 
referred to should be made clear upon 
the face of the Bill itself. He ventured 
to say that the protection of direct 
responsibility to the Imperial Govern- 
ment was in this matter necessary in the 
highest degree, and that right hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite, in view of all their 
professions, were not justified in refusing 
to accept his proposal, the terms of which 
had been purposely made us wide as 


possible. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 38, after the worl “Act,” 
to insert the words—*"(3) The Lord Lieu 


tenant shall not do or omit to do any act upon 
the alvice of the Executive Committee, or other- 
wise than as representing Her Majesty— 

(a) In respect of any of the matters upon 
which the Irish Legislature are disabled 
from legislating under section three of 
this Act ; nor 

(b) Whereby any person or corporation 
would be injuriously affected in respect 
of any of the matters in regard to which 
they are protecte las against legislation 
by the Irish Legislature under section 
four of this Act ; 

and it shall be unlawful for any Executive 
officer in Ireland, except by the direction of the 
Lord Lieutenant representing Her Majesty, to 
do or omit to do any such act.”—( Viscount 
Cranhorne.) 


Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Sir C. RUSSELL | said, had 
listened with careful attention to the 
speech of the noble Lord, and, recognising 
as he did his great acuteness geuerally, 
he was bound to say that in this instance 


he 


he had failed to show that acuteness, 
either in drafting his Amendment 


advancing reasons in 
In substance, although not in 
Amendment was debated in 


at no inconsiderable length 


or in 
of it. 
form, this 
Committee 
ona Resolution of a cognate character 
proposed by the hon. Member for the 
Guildford Division of Surrey. He men- 
tioned that not as challenging the right 
of the noble Lord to again raise it, but in 
order to explain that if he didertot re 
to some of the topics invgtv@-in the 


support 





Amendment, it was beca bw right 
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hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had already done so. The 
fault which he had to find with the noble 
Lord was that he appeared to assume 
that there would be an _ irreconcilable 
antagonism between the Lord Lieutenant 
in his capacity as Representative of the 
Empire and in his character as local 
Governor ; but the Government could not 
conceive that there would be any such 
irreconcilable or conflicting position. 
What had been done by this Bill had 
been to leave it entirely to the Imperial 
Executive to determine to what extent, 
in what form, and under what conditions 
powers should be exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant as representing the Queen. 
But why, he might ask, in reply to an 
interjection which fell from the lips of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, should not the 
Lord Lieutenant receive advice from 
every quarter as long as his responsibility 
remained ? Why should he not be in a 
position to confer with the Irish Execu- 
tive even in relation to matters on which 
the Irish Legislative Body had no legis- 
lative powers ? His responsibility was 
untouched, and he would have to exer- 
cise that in pursuance of instructions. 
A great part of the speech of the noble 
Lord was addressed to showing that under 
the powers given to the Irish Legislative 
Body gross oppression might be exer- 
cised. Yes; it was true that the wise 
administration of a bad Act might work 
less evil than the partisan administration 
of a good Act, but this Amendment 
would not touch that point. As to the 
action of the Chief Secretary in refusing 
to supply police protection to Sheriffs 
who were making seizures at night, 
the law of this country was clear 
that distresses were not to be made 
unless within certain defined hours ; 
and his right hon. Friend consequently 
thought he was justified in refusing the 
assistance of the police on such occasions 
when the seizures were made during the 
prohibited hours. Now he came to the 
effect of the Amendment. He took it 
that, although the noble Lord had made 
some verbal alterations in its form as it 
appeared on the Paper, the sense was 
intended to be the same. 
Viscount CRANBORNE: Yes. 

*Sin C. RUSSELL, continuing, said, 
it appeared to him that the Amendment 
was not a workable proposal. It meant 


Sir C. Russell 
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that the Lord Lieutenant should not do 
any act, or omit to do any act, upon the 
advice of the Irish Executive contrary 
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to Clauses 3 and 4 until he had 
received Her Majesty’s instructions 
thereupon. That was tantamount to 


saying that the Lord Lieutenant might, 
as representing Her Majesty, do such 
acts if authorised. 


Viscount CRANBORNE: No. 
Sir C. RUSSELL: Of course that 


was not the noble Lord’s meaning, but 
what he did mean was that any matters 
embraced in Sections 3 and 4, as being 
excluded from the legislative power of 
the Irish Legislature, should not be dealt 
by the Lord Lieutenant, until he had 
received Her Majesty’s instructions, 
That would be entirely wrong, and 
foreign to the provisions of the Bill. 
Let them take, for instance, the question 
of the extradition of criminals. Was 
the Lord Lieutenant to be prevented 
using his power for the arrest of a foreign 
offender until he could get instructions 
from London 7 


*Viscount CRANBORNE: If the 
hon. and learned Geutleman rests his 
reply on these words, I must call his 
attention to the alteration. In matters 
of extradition the Lord Lieutenant would, 
of course, be responsible for his action to 
the Secretary of State in this House. 


Sir C. RUSSELL said, the noble 
Lord had told them that, so far as 
meaning went, the alteration of the 
words of the Amendment did not 
affect it. It was the same as regards other 
classes of offences of that kind to which 
he need not further allude. The broad 
answer to this Amendment, and to all 
Amendments of this class, was that the 
Bill gave to the Imperial Executive 
complete and unrestricted power to fix 
the limits and extent of the delegation, 
and to determine the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which the delegated 
authority should be exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant. There was a broad, clear, and 
distinct line between Imperial and Irish 
authority ; butit was not intended that the 
Lord Lieutenant should be debarred from 
using such means as the circumstances 
of the time might require and the agencies 
at his command might furnish, although 
the agencies might be furnished by the 
Local Authority. 
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Government of 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have to 


thank my hon. and learned Friend for 
having dealt with the question which I 
put in the early part of the Debate ; but 
I am not quite sure that my hon. and 
learned Friend has correctly appreciated 
the question. He will recollect that it 
arose out of the discussion as to the 
powers of the Lord Lieutenant in regard to 
the appointments of Lieutenants of coun- 
ties. I understood my hon. and learned 
Friend to say that the Lord Lieutenant, 
in making such appointments, must act 
as the Representative of Her Majesty, and 
that he must so do because military 
matters are excluded by Clause 3. My 
question then was—Must the Lord Lieu- 
tenant act as representing Her Majesty 
in regard to all the matters which are 
excluded from the purview of the Lrish 
Legislature by Clauses 3 and 4? That 
question has not been answered by my 
hon. and learned Friend. He said it 
would be absurd that the Lord Lieutenant 
should not acquaint himself with the 
opinions of the Irish Executive, although 
he is not bound to act on those opinions. 
But surely that will depend upon the 
manner and the form in which these 
opinions are tendered to him. If they 
tender advice to him as the Ministers, he 
is constitutionally bound to follow it or 
to dismiss them. The hon. and learned 
Member for Louth, as is his wont, mis- 
represented my question. He ridiculed 
the idea that the Members of the Irish 
Executive were not to send a halfpenny 
posteard to the Lord Lieutenant. I never 
suggested anything of the kind. It is 
not the point whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may acquaint himself privately 
with the opinions of certain gentlemen 
as individuals, but whether he is to ask 
for and accept advice from these gentle- 
men in their Ministerial capacity. Grant- 
ing that the Lord Lieutenant may hear 
in an informal way the opinions of Mem- 
bers of the Irish Executive, is he bound 
to follow them? The Attorney General 
says he is not. But I should like to put 
it a little more stronger. It is admitted 
that the Lord Lieutenant is obliged to 
act at different times in two capacities. 
He acts in one capacity as a person 
wlvised by the Lrish Executive, and he 
acts in the other as representing Her 
Majesty. In which capacity must he act 


in dealing with these excluded matters ? 
regard to these excluded matters, 


In 
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is he to be compelled, without any choice 
or discretion of his own, to act as repre- 
senting Her Majesty ? If he is, in what 
part of the Bill is it so stated ; and why 
do the Government object to an Amend- 
ment which says The point is 
already adopted by the Government in 
accepting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Preston. Why do the Go- 
vernment, having accepted the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Preston 
with regard to one of the excluded sub- 
jects, refuse to accept an Amendment 
with regard to the others? The Go- 
vernment have made it perfectly clear 
that in the matter of the appointment of 
Lieutenants of counties the Lord Lienu- 
tenant is to act as representing Her 
Majesty. My hon. and learned Friend 
says that he is also undoubtedly to act 
as representing Her Majesty in all the 
other accepted subjects. But why does 
my hon. and learned Friend refuse to say 
so in the Bill ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would be glad 
that the noble Lord should explain how 
he supposed any Executive officer in Lre- 
land could act at all with any certainty if 
his Amendment were accepted, because 
he proposed to make it unlawful for any 
Executive officer in Ireland, except by 
the direction of the Lord Lieutenant as 
representing Her Majesty, to do, or omit 
to do, any of the acts defined in the 
Amendment. If the Amendment were 
adopted it would be necessary for every 
Executive officer in Ireland, of whatever 
degree, from the highest to the lowest, 
ou receiving any order from the Lord 
Lieutenant, to do any act, or to omit to 
do any act, to satisfy himself whether the 
Lord Lieutenant was acting on the advice 
of the Irish Executive or as representing 
Her Majesty, unless he wished to run the 
risk of a prosecution for doing an illegal 
act. That would be an impossible state 
of things. He would point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
that there was a fundamental difference 
between Clause 3 and Clause 4 of the 
Bill. Clause 3 defined an Imperial 
sphere of legislation, and it was clear that 
as no law could ever be made upon any 
of the subjects detined in Clause 3 by the 
Irish Legislature when the instrument of 
delegation was issued defining the duties 
of the Lord Lieutenant he would be in- 
structed that he was to act in all matters 
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defined in Clause 3 upon Imperial in- 
struction and not upon Irish instruction ; 
and it was evident, therefore, that the 
Lord Lieutenant, in any Executive action 
arising out of those subjects, must act 


Government of 


upon Imperial authority. It would 
be open to the House of Commons 
at any time, if the instruction was 


imperfect in that respect, to amend it. 
If the Government issued an improper 
instruction of delegation they could be 
called to account, and they would be 
obliged either to amend the instruction 
or go out of Oftice. So much for 
Clause 3. Now they came to Clause 4. 
He was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, so acute in intellect, which he 
had applied so extensively to this Bill, 
had failed to take note of the funda- 
mental difference between the two clauses. 
Clause 3 was the subject of Imperial 
legislation ; Clause 4 was the subject of 
Irish legislation, The subjects dealt 
with in Clause 4 were life, liberty, pro- 
perty, religion, education, and corporate 
institutions. The Irish Parliament might 
make laws upon every one of these sub- 
jects, and would ; but 
Clause 4 said thatany law they might make 
in connection with those subjects should 
not violate principles. © When 
the Irish Parliament passed a Bill upon 
any of the subjects mentioned in Clause 4, 
such a Bill, if it did not violate any of 
the principles laid down, would receive 
the Royal Assent and become the law ot 
the land. If, on the contrary, such a Bill 
violated any of the principles laid down 
in the clause, the Bill was altra vires, 
and though the Royal Assent was given 
to it, it might be declared void on the 
initiative of any person who might be in- 
juriously affected. The Lord Lieutenant, 
in regard to any of the matters mentioned 
in Clause 4, would have act on the 
advices of the Irish Executive; and, there- 
fore, the Amendment of the noble Lord 
did not apply itself to the case. The 
second part of the Amendment was un- 
constitutional, because it proposed that 
the Lord Lieutenant should not do any 
act in regard to Clause 4 whereby any 
person or corporation should be injuriously 
affected, The words  “injuriously 
affected ” did not occur in Clause 4, and 
it was quite possible that if the Irish 
Legislature passed a law upon any sub- 
ject dealt with in Clause 4, the Lord 
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certain 
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Lieutenant, under this Amendment would 
have to take upon himself to say whether 
or not the Act would injuriously affect 
any person, although such person may 
be injuriously affected legally. It was 
conceivable that a person might be “ in- 
juriously affected * by force of law, and 
through the proper operation of the law, 
The Amendment, if it were passed, 
would cast upon the Lord Lieutenant a 
responsibility which it would be impos- 
sible to discharge. 

Sir H. JAMES: The arguments of 
the hon. Member for North Kerry very 
strongly support the substance of the 
Amendment; and if the noble Lord 
who moved the Amendment can only 
obtain the of the Government 
to a portion of the position taken up by 
the hon. Member he might very well 
be satisfied with the work he has done, 
The first objection of the hon. Member 
for North Kerry was that it would be 
impossible for an Executive officer in 
Ireland to satisfy himself in any case 
whether he was receiving instructions 
from the Lord Licutenant in his Imperial 
or his Irish capacity. But that is a 
duty cast upon the Lord Lieutenant. 
He must tell the Executive officers when 
he gives his orders whether the instrue- 
tions are from the Imperial Government 
or the Irish You cannot 
legislate on the hypothesis that the Lord 
Lieutenant wil! disobey that duty. But 
the main question is, what will be the 
relations of the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Irish Executive in regard to all the matters 
excludea by Clause 3% The Attorney 
General, I respectfully submit, has not 
attempted to meet the interrogatories put 
to him by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham. It is 
admitted by the hon, Member for North 
Kerry, as it is admitted by my hon, and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, 
that with respect to all matters excepted 
by Clause 3 from the Irish Legislature, 
the Irish Executive shall have no power 
to advise the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. SEXTON: My conclusion was 
that the way to amend the provision was 
to amend the instrument of delegation. 

Sir H. JAMES: The instrument of 
delegation will follow the Statute, and 
will be the creature of it: and it 
necessary to have the limitation in the 
Bill. I cannot understand the position 
of the Attorney General as to the Con_ 
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stitutional functions of the Lord Lieu- 


Metropolitan 


tenant. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s view is that the Lord Lieutenant 
must take the advice of the Imperial 
Executive in respect of matters excepted 
in Clause 3. But while the line is clear 
in that clause between matters excepted 
from and matters delegated to the Irish 
Legislature, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man invites the Lord Lieutenant to be 
always passing that line. He says— 
“ What is to prevent the Lord Lieutenant 
from discussing these matters with the 
Irish Executive 7” That would be 
putting the Lord Lieutenant from a Con- 
stitutional point of view in an absurd 
position, Of course, the Lord Lieutenant 
could talk the matter over with his 
friends at his club. But that is not the 
point. The Lord Lieutenant must act 
upon advice constitutionally given. As 
the Representative of the Sovereign, he 
must act upon the advice of some Minister 
who will be constitutionally responsible 
for his action. My hon. and learned 
Friend places the Lord Lieutenant in 
this position. He take advice in 
regard to the awecepted matters under 
Clause 3, from the Imperial Executive ; 
but still at the same time he may, to use 
the colloquial phrase of the Attorney 
General, talk them over with the Irish 
Executive. But are they to speak to 
him as the Exeeutive Government or 
individuals 7 If the Irish Ministers 
are to speak only as individuals in dis- 
cussing matters with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, their advice counts for nothing ; 
but if they speak as the Executive Go- 
vernment he must accept their advice or 
dismiss them. If they speak as Con- 
stitutional Advisers, and their advice 
clashes with that of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, which is to prevail? What 
is the use of discussing matters with the 
Irish Executive if their advice is not to 
be regarded ? Let me give a concrete 
instance. Clause 3 excepts treason and 
treason-felony from the cognisance of the 
Irish Legislature. Supposing a person 
were convicted of that offence in Ireland, 
and that great sympathy was felt for 
him in the country, according to the 
view of the Attorney General the Lord 
Lieutenant could not pardon the man or 
mitigate sentence except on the advice 
of the Imperial Executive. What, then, 


is to 


as 


would be the use of consulting the Irish 
Executive if he had to say, “I cannot 
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listen to your views”? The Govern- 
ment shrink from putting into the Bill 
what they admit to be the case—that 


the Lord Lieutenant must take the 
advice of the Imperial Government. 
The Government have accepted the 


Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Preston on the ground that it refers to a 
matter excepted under Clause 3, and 
that, therefore, the Irish Executive ean- 
not advise the Lord Lieutenant in that 
matter; by a well-known legal maxim 
the insertion of that one head includes 
everything else. Having accepted an 
Amendment in respect to 
excepted matters in Clause ¢ 
you leave out of your consideration the 
20 other matters in Clause 37 In the 
great confusion resulting from the fact 
that the House has not been allowed to 
adapt the later clauses of the Bill to the 
clauses which have been amended, no 
point will stand out more prominently 
and injuriously than that of the functions 


one of the 
why do 


> 
, 


of the Lord Lieutenant as set forth in 
this clause unless the clause is properly 
| amended. 





Mr. WY NDHAM (Dover) (who rose 
amid eries of * Divide !*) said, that the 
House could not divide until some auswer 
had been given, not only to the Leaders 
of the Opposition, but to the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry. 
of 


It being half-past Five the-clock 


the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN MANAGEMENT (PLUM- 
STEAD AND HACKNEY) BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed to 
Select Committee of Five Members, 
Two to be nominated by the House, and 
Three by the Committee of Selection. 


a 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the Pill, 
presented not later than three clear days before 
the sitting of the Committee, be referred to the 
Committee, and that such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Couisc! 
Agents, and Witnesses, be heard on their leti- 


tions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in 
favour of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, 
Ordered, That be the 

(Colonel Hughes.) 


Three 


quorum.— 
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FUREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT (NO. 3) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Yerburgh, Bill to regulate 
the sale of Foreign and Colonial Meat, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Yerburgh, Mr. Lambert, 
Mr. Lopes, Mr. Fellowes, Sir Mark Stewart, 
and Mr. Robert Price. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 445.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Twenty-second Report brought up, 
and read ; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. 


MARKING OF FOREIGN MEAT, &c. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords, 
to request that their Lordships will be pleased 
to communicate to this House a Copy of the 
Report from the Select Committee appointed 
by their Lordships on Marking of Foreign Meat, 
&c., with the Proceedings of the Committee.— 
(Wr. Herbert Gardner.) 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (DISTRIBU- 
TION OF GRANTS). 

Copy presented,—of Report on the 
Distribution of Grants for Agricultural 
Education in Great Britain in the finan- 
cial year 1892-3 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (POTATO 
DISEASE). 

Copy presented,—of Report on Further 
Experiments in Checking Potato Disease 
in the United Kingdom and Abroad [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


UNITED STATES (No. 10, 1893) (BEHRING 
SEA ARBITRATION). 

Copy presented,—of Award of the 
Tribunal of Arbitration, constituted 
uuder Article 1 of the Treaty concluded 
at Washington on 29th February 1892, 
between Her Britannic Majesty and the 
United States of America [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


NATIONALITY AND NATURALISATION 
(MISCELLANEOUS, No. 3, 1893). 

Copy presented,—of Report from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris respect- 
ing the Modification of the French Law 
on Nationality (in continuation of Mis- 
cellaneous, No. 3, 1893) [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS (LABOURERS’ 
WAGES). 

Copy ordered, “of Statement show- 
ing the present and revised seales of pay 
for Labourers and certain classes of 
Workmen in Her Majesty’s Naval 
Establishments at Home ; with an esti- 
mate of approximate cost of the revised 
rates, based on the numbers borne on Ist 
April 1893."—( Mr. E. Robertson.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
386. ] 


NAVY (HER MAJESTY'S FIRST CLASS 
CRUISERS “POWERFUL” AND 
“TERRIBLE ”). 

Copy ordered, “of Description of the 
First Class Cruisers Powerful and Ter- 
rible, to be built by Contract, and for the 
commencement of which provision is 
made in the Navy Estimates for 1893-4.” 
—(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No., 
387.] 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) asked if the Third 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill would 
be taken on Tuesday or Wednesday ; 
and if on Wednesday, what would be 
taken on Monday and Tuesday ? 

Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Mr. Margori- 
BANKS, Berwickshire) said, that they 
proposed to take the Estimates on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, the Navy Votes being 
proceeded with first, and on Wednesday 
to begin the Third Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill. 

In answer to Mr. Tomiinson (Pres- 
ton), 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that 
any time between the Navy Votes and 
the Third Reading of the Home Rule 
Bill would be devoted to the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Will 
these Estimates be taken in order ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Yes, after 
the Navy Estimates. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 24th August 1898. 


COMMISSION, 

The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 

1. Congested Districts Boards (Ire- 
land) (No. 3). 

2. Improvement of Land (Scotland). 

3. Housing of the Working Classes 
Act (1890) Amendment. 
. Conveyance of Mails. 
. Law of Distress (Ireland). 
. Liverpool Court of Passage. 

7. Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 15). 

8. Salmon Fishery Provisional Order. 

9.. Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (London). 

10, Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (London) (No. 2). 

11. County of the City of Glasgow. 

12. Tramways Provisional Orders. 


or 


for) 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY) moved that, in the absence 
of the Earl of Morley, Lord Playfair be 
appointed to take the Chair in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House for the 
business of the day. 


Moved, “That the Lord Playfair do take the 
Chair in Committee of the Whole House this 
day in the absence of the Earl of Morley.” — 
(The Lord President, [ Z. Kimberley }.) 


Motion agreed to. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) BILL.—(No. 219.) 
THIRD READING. 

Bill read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments. 


On Question, “That the Bill do 
pass ?” 
Clause 7. 


Lorp SANDFORD said, that when 
this Bill was in Committee Amend- 
ments were made for the purpose of 


VOL. XVI. [Fourtn sErteEs.] 
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relieving subscribers to the voluntary 
schools of what would be a considerable 
charge upon them. But Clause 9 ren- 
dered that concession nugatory in the 
ease of childfen who were paid for by 
the school authorities. He, therefore, 
proposed the following Amendment, 
which was really consequential. 


Education, §c., Bill. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 3, line 41, after (“ rates”) to insert 
(“reduced by a sum equal to the contribution 
made by or received from parents under Sec- 
tion 9 (1).")—(The Lord Sandford.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I quite agree that it is necessary 
to make some Amendment, but I hope 
the noble Lord will be willing to adopt 
one which has been suggested by the 
draftsman as carrying out more com- 
pletely what is intended. It is to this 
effect :— 

In Clause 7, to insert,—* For the purposes of 

this section there shall be included in local 
rates every sum received under this Act by a 
school authority from a parent and applied to- 
wards the general expenses of the school autho- 
rity.” 
I am sure the noble Lord will consider 
that that carries into effect what he 
desires. The draftsman assures me it 
will do so. 

Lorp SANDFORD agreed to accept 
the Amendment in substitution for his 
own. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Amendment (Earl of 


agreed to. 


Kimberley) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 9. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
have an Amendment in this clause the 
object of which is that fees paid by 
agreement shall not be included. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 8, to leave out (“ paid under 
the order”) and insert (“ received by a school 
authority under this section.”)—(7he Earl of 
Kimberley.) 

*Lorpv SANDFORD said, he ought, 
perhaps, to apologise to the Lord Presi- 
dent for having put down his second 
Amendment ; and if the noble Earl would 
kindly give an explanation of the Refer- 
ence to the provisions of the Education 
Act it might not be necessary to move it. 


258 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: It 
will be observed that Clause 9 says— 

“ Where a school authority incur any expense 
under this Act in respect of any blind or deaf 
‘child, the parent of the child shall be liable to 
contribute towards the expenses of the child 
such weekly sum, if any, as, regard being had 
to the provisions of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1891, may be agreed on between the school 
authority and the parent.” 

The object of the reference to the 
Education Act of 1891 is this, It is 
obvious that the parent of a child who 
is required by this Bill te attend a school 
in the same way as we require children 
to attend elementary schools should not 
be placed under any disadvantage as 
compared with the parent of a child 
who is not blind or deaf. The intention, 
therefore, is that in making any order 
care should be taken that nothing falls 
upon a parent in respect of the free 
education which he would have a right 
to demand if the child was sent to an 
ordinary elementary school. It is quite 
obvious no one could desire that such a 
parent should be placed in a less favour- 
able position. That is the whole object 
of the Reference, and I apprehend there 
will be no difficulty in providing for it. 

*Lorp SANDFORD asked, as the 
cost was much greater in these special 
schools than in ordinary elementary 
schools, and the limit in the Act was 
10s., whether it was: proposed to limit 
the grant to 10s. ? He asked that ques- 
tion because he had been unable to get 
any explanation of the matter, and the 
clause as it stood seemed unintelligible. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
cannot say exactly what sum would be 
allowed, but it is quite clear the inten- 
tion is that the parent should not be 

laced at a disadvantage. If you take 
his child and place it in an institution 
against his wish, it is quite clear 
he should not, as regards that child, 
be made to pay anything which 
he would not be compelled to pay if the 
child were sent to an ordinary school. 
It is true there is some additional ex- 
pense; but that is thrown upon the 
parent by the action of the law, and it 
would be extremely unfair that a parent 
who has the misfortune to have a deaf 
and dumb child should be placed under a 
disadvantage. There are other institu- 
tions to which these children may be 
sent which are not elementary schools ; 
but power is given by this Bill to make 
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grants to these schools, and those grants 
wiil be made with reference to the 
amounts which might be fairly taken into 
consideration in refereuce to the parent 
having free education for the child. | 
do not think there will be any difficulty 
in carrying it into effect. 

*Lorp SANDFORD said, after that 
explanation he would not move his pro- 
posed Amendment to leave out the Refer- 
ence to the Education Act and insert 
that regard should be had to the means 
of the parent. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 9, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorp SANDFORD moved, as a new 
clause— 

“The Education Department shall annually 
lay before both Houses of Parliament a report 
of their proceedings under this Act during the 
preceding year,and in that report shall give 
lists of the schools to which they have grante:l 
and refused certificates under the Act during 
the year, with their reasons for each such 
refusal.” 


Clause agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons, 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(No. 254.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, he felt 
sure their Lordships would give a Second 
Reading to this Bill in view of the 
history of swine fever in this country, 
Before explaining the provisions of the 
Bill, he would shortly refer to the history 
of that most malignant and contagious 
disease. Apparently, prior to 1862, 
swine fever did not possess the dismal 
prerogatives of a special disease, but 
a virulent disease affecting swine, and 
variously known, was recognised by the 
dealers at Bristol. In 1878 the Privy 
Council issued an Order for slaughter 
and quarantine with the view of dealing 
with the disease ; and from time to time, 
between 1878 and 1892, Local Authorities 
had adopted measures for the purpose of 
dealing with it. But whether from 
want of uniformity of action or other 
causes the steps taken by the 
Local Authorities bad not been  suc- 
cessful in stamping out the disease. 
Some of the Local Authorities became 
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discouraged from those in neighbouring 
districts failing to support them ; and alto- 
gether they became slack in administering 
the powers of which they had been put 
in possession. In February, 1892, a 
strong deputation waited upon Mr. 
Chaplin, the then President of the Board 
of Agriculture, and urged him to compel 
uniformity of action. The successful 
way in which pleuro-pneumonia had 
been grappled with by Mr. Chaplin was 
pointed to; and they asked, why should 
not swine fever be dealt with with equal 
success ? Qn February 7 last a very 
strong Departmental Committee was 
appointed by the President of the Board 
of Agriculture to inquire into the whole 
question of swine fever, and as to the 
best way of dealing with it. After 
taking evidence, that very authoritative 
and responsible Departmental Committee 
came to this conclusion—they were satis- 
fied from the evidence submitted to 
them that, owing to the impossi- 
bility of securing uniform action on the 
part of Local Authorities, swine fever 
could not be extirpated unless under the 
direction of a Central Authority ; and 
they added that overwhelming evidence 
had been adduced to the effect that, by 
the adoption of proper measures, the 
disease could be extinguished in a reason- 
able time. The Bill was based upon the 
recommendations of that Departmental 
Committee. The Bill made any money 
available for dealing with pleuro- 
pneumonia under the Act of 1890 avail- 
able also for dealing with swine fever, 
and all the powers at present exercisable 
by the Board of Agriculture in this 
country, and by the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council in Ireland under this Act 
with respect to pleuro-pneumonia and 
cattle, were made exercisable with respect 
to swine fever and swine. The compen- 
sation to be paid for any animal 
slaughtered under the provisions of the 
Bill was to be the value of the animal 
immediately before it was slaughtered, or, 
in the case of a diseased animal, one-half 
of the value of the animal before it be- 
came affected. With regard to finance, 
the Government anticipated that the 
money already standing to the credit of 
the pleuro-pneumonia account, together 
witha small balance of about £9,000 which 
remained of the moneys voted for foot- 
and-mouth, and the sum of £65,000 
already provided in the Estimates for the 
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| present year, would very nearly, if not 
quite, enable them to defray the cost of 
'the administration of the Bill up to 
March 31 next, the end of the present 
‘financial year. In future years, under 
) the provisions of the Bill, the net contri- 
bution of the Exchequer in any one year 
would be limited to £50,000, and the 
balance, after crediting the fund with the 
proceeds of the sale of carcases, would 
fall to be provided, as in the case of. 
pleuro-pneumonia, out of the local taxa- 
tion accounts in Great Britain and the 
general cattle diseases fund in Ireland. 
The Bill was to come into operation on 
November 1 next. The noble Lord 
hoped their Lordships would give the 
Bill a Second Reading. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—(The Lord Ribblesdale.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


ISLE OF MAN (CHURCH BUILDING 
ACTS) BILL.—(No. 143.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueE.t): My Lords, this Bill is for 
the purpose of removing a doubt which 
has urisen as to disabilities under the 
Church Building Acts. 


Moved,* That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Herschell.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for India if 
he would refuse to allow the expense of 
an Opium Commission, which had not 
been asked for either by the India Office 
or by the Government or the people of 
India, to be put upon the Indian Trea- 
sury ? He said he would, at the outset, 
state his own convictions and personal 
experience with regard to the opium 
traffic in the East, in order that he might 
not appear to be speaking now against 
them. There was, in the first place, a 
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great difference between the eating and 
smoking of opium ; and it was possible to 
keep on eating the drug in moderation 
without any resultant pernicious effects. 
But with regard to smokiug opium, he 
had been asked by Chinese in Singapore 
and Penang not to believe that any of 
their countrymen considered it otherwise 
than a vice; and once, on a vessel 
where the supercargo—a Chinaman—was 
continually smoking opium, all the 
people on board spoke of him as a good 
man, and pitied him for having fallen 
into that vice. There were two opinions 
about the opium traffic, and it seemed 
there was no room for a third. One 
opinion was that opium was an unmixed 
evil, except when administered by doctors, 
and that in foreing it upon the Chinese 
we had been guilty of a national sin. How- 
ever, since the Treaty of Chefoo, English- 
men now living might be considered to 
have purged themselves from that sin, The 
other opinion, as he had said, was that 
opium was not injurious when taken 
in moderation; that it was a neces- 
sary of life in some countries; and that 
its cultivation could not be abolished in 
India without inflicting a loss on the 
Indian agricultural population, causing 
friction with the Native States, and 
sacrificing £4,000,000 annually of Indian 
Revenue. A large portion of India had 
been brought under cultivation for opium, 
and it was not possible to do away with 
the traffic without doing injury to our 
own subjects, to whom our first duty was 
due. Under the first of those opinions a 
national sin had to be atoned for, which 
could only be done by the sinners, That 
we had committed a national sin had been 
lately avowed by the Prime Minister. 
Under the second class of opinion the 
disturbance of the existing state of things 
was uncalled for, and was what was 
colloquially calledafad. Mr. Gladstone, 
ina part of his speech which had not 
been noticed by any of the papers as far 
as he knew, said he was obliged to object 
to that part of the Motion as being tainted 
with the sin of ambiguity, and referred 
to it as the wildest and most shadowy 
measure. It was rather singular to hear 
Mr. Gladstone complaining of ambiguity, 
and he seemed to be unconscious how 
much of it there was in his own speeches, 
He thought the House was entitled to 
hear from the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for India which of those opinions 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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he held as to this traffic, and whether he 
could deny that its discontinuance must 
be either a duty on the part of this 
country or a gratification of the feelings 
of a section of it; and, that being so, 
that it ought to be paid for by this 
country and not by India, and that all 
preliminary steps to such discontinuance 
of the opium traffic, such as the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, ought to 
be paid for out of the British Exchequer 
and not out of Indian taxes. He had 
just received a letter which had been 
sent to The Daily Chronicle by the 
Anti-Opium Society’s Secretary urging 
this view, and pointing out that Mr, 
Gladstone had apparently left the matter 
open for reconsideration. He, there- 
fore, hoped, as it was still open for 
reconsideration, the noble Earl would be 
able to give a satisfactory answer that the 
Government did not intend to impose this 
cost upon India. If they did so it would 
be extremely unfair to the people of 
India. Personally, he would have been 
satisfied to leave the matter as it had 
been left in Viscount Cross’s Blue Book, 
showing that the opium traffic had been 
stopped in Burma. The spread of the 
trafic in Bombay, and in other places 
where the sale of opium had inereased, 
should be restricted. In other respects 
the traffic would correct itself. The last 
news from India was that, in consequence 
of the late silver legislation, the sale of 
opium to China was already diminishing, 
and in that case the Indian Government 
would be obliged to find some other 
means of raising Revenue. He would 
also ask his noble Friend what was the 
view taken by his Council, and whether 
he had any objection to lay any opinions 
expressed by any Members of that 
Council on the Table? Before sitting 
down, he felt bound to say that the 
Prime Minister had made an admirable 
and comprehensive speech on the opium 
traffic, and the only fault to be found 
with it was that the speech did not justify 
the conclusion arrived at—namely, an in- 
quiry into a vast range of subjects which 
would occupy many years by a Royal 
Commission the Members of which, so 
far as the selection was known, did not 
appear to be very competent for such an 
inquiry, so that the proposed Commission 
appeared to be intended as a sop to one 
section of the Prime Minister's followers 
of an electioneering nature. 


Commission. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
Lords, I will confine myself to answering 
the question which the noble Lord has 
asked me. I can inform him that it is 
proposed that the expense of the Opium 
Commission shall fall half upon the 
Indian Revenues and half upon the 
British Treasury—that the cost shall be 
divided. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
May I ask whether that has been 
decided ? Has the proposal been agreed 
to: 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
is what is proposed. It is only a pro- 
posal at present. We are obliged to get 
it into shape before it can be arranged. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 


asked whether the noble Earl would not | 


give any reason why half the cost was to 
fall upon India? That appeared to 
him to require justification. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: It 
seems to me that India is deeply inte- 
rested in the settlement of the question 
raised by the promoters of this Com- 
mission, and, that being so, it is not un- 
reasonable that one-half of the expense 
should fall on the Indian Revenues, the 
other half being borne by the British 
Treasury. That is all I can say. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT’S SALARY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for India if 
he had made any progress towards ob- 
taining a salary for the Lord President 
out of the British Exchequer ? He said 
that when he last put a question to the 
noble Earl upon this subject of his salary 
as Lord President, at the same time com- 
plimenting him upon the performance of 
his duties as Secretary for India and as 
Lord President, he did so on behalf of 
the people of India. He now asked the 
same question on behalf of the people of 
this country. An opinion was generally 
prevalent that unpaid services were not 
valuable, and that the absence of salary 
and irresponsibility went together. The 
noble Earl had already told the House 
that he was able to discharge his func- 
tions and duties as Lord President through 
his Vice President ; but, at the same 
time, the noble Earl ought not to have 
taken advantage of his connection with 
India to have borrowed a man-eating tiger 
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to turn loose into the Education Office. 
The noble Earl had been in the House 
for about 45 years. In the early part of 
his career he served the country with 
advantage in many places. He did good 
service in St. Petersburg. He had also 
been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
his time there were no riots in Belfast. 
His noble Friend also had always acted 
with responsibility and with dignity, 
whether as Colonial Secretary or as 
Secretary for India ; and the way in 
which the Duke of Richmond had com- 
plimented him in that House upon the 
manner in which he had conducted a 
Licensing Bill would be in theirLordships’ 
recollection. Under those circumstances,he 
must entreat his noble Friend not to allow 
his great reputation to be muddled away 
by the proceedings of his Vice President 
—he would not say “ wrecked,” because 
wrecking a reputation would only apply 
in such a case as the Prime Minister’s— 
gambling away his position and sacrificing 
everything in his endeavours to pass the 
Home Rule Bill. When he last brought 
this subject forward he was written to 
by the editor of a Tory paper that it was 
not desirable to press the matter, because 
the public might not get, in the noble 
Earl's place, so good a man as Lord 
President. But he differed from that 
opinion, and would prefer one of Mr. 
Frederick Harrison's chimney sweeps as 
Lord President, because, if so, there would 
be nobody to support the Vice President 
in the injurious course he was pursuing. 
However, he would not speak further of 
the Vice President on this occasion, 
because he had a Notice on the 
Paper for going into the subject. His 
noble Friend had had so much to do with 
the India Office that he had become 
very autocratic. He would again 
urge the noble Earl to obtain a salary 
as Lord President of the Council, as 
distinct from his other Office of Se- 
cretary of State for India. If he would 
do that the grievance felt in India in this 
matter of the payment of salary to the 
Secretary of State for India would be 
removed, His own view was that the 
noble Earl should have both. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I ought really to be grateful to 
my noble Friend for his strenuous exer- 
tions to obtain for me an increase of 
salary ; but I do not quite perceive by 
what logical deduction he arrives at the 
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conclusion that I should have greater in- 
fluence over the Vice President if I re- 
ceived a larger salary than I do now. | 
The noble Lord has described the Vice | 
President in a way not quite Parlia- | 
mentary. He has gone the length of 
calling him a Bengal tiger. I can only 
suppose that the noble Lord thinks I 
am, as Indian Secretary, so greatly in- | 
fluenced by Indian traditions that I have | 
actually chosen as Vice President a gen- | 
tleman having as many qualities of a) 
wild beast as can be found in a man. | 
Whatever the idea of the noble Lord | 
may be with regard to that, I regret to | 
have to tell him that I have made no 
progress at all in the direction of obtain- 
ing a salary as President of the Council. 
I further wish to assure my noble Friend 
that whatever may be the correct de- 
scription of the Vice President I have 
complete confidence in that gentleman, 
and fully approve the course which he has 
taken in educational matters. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I do not think the noble Ear! | 
has quite understood why objection is 
taken to his self-denying ordinance with | 
respect to his salary. The result of his | 
not receiving the salary attached to the | 
Office of President of the Council is that | 
he occupies a kind of detached position, | 
and that it creates in him a merely philo- | 
sophic disposition in connection with all 
that takes place in the Education Office. | 











If we cannot persuade the noble Earl to | 
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business for to-morrow, the House, at its 
rising, should adjourn until Monday 
next. 


Moved, “That the House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Monday next.”— 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Motion agreed to. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (LEEDS AND 
LIVERPOOL CANAL) BILL.—(No, 242.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 

passed. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NAVIGATION 
OF THE RIVERS AIRE AND CALDER) 
BILL—(No. 243.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (GRAND JUNCTION 
CANAL) BILL,—(No. 244.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (WARWICK AND BIR- 
MINGHAM CANAL) BILL.—(No. 254.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 


obtain this salary of £2,000 a year, | passed. 


which, I think, would revive the noble | 
Earl’s zeal in the cause of English 
education, I would suggest that as the 
noble Earl’s payment from India has 
such a philosophic effect upon his mind 
it might be well to try the experiment 
of paying Mr. Acland’s salary out of 
Indian Revenues also. That course 
might have a useful effect upon his 
mind, and the result might be a lightening 
of the burden imposed on voluntary 
schools at the present moment. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, as the noble Earl seemed to think 
he ought not to take a salary from the 
British Exchequer, perhaps he should 
not take one from the Indian Treasury 
either. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: We 
propose that, as there is no important 





The Earl of Kimberley 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCTIE- 
TIES BILL.—(No. 225.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order) ; further Amendments made ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 226.) 
Order of the Day for receiving the 

Report of Amendment, read, and dis- 

charged. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No, 2) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 
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Standing 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) BILL [H.L.]. 

A Bill to amend Section 10 of the Companies 
(Winding-up) Act, 1890—Was presented by The 
Lord Chancellor; read 1*; and to be printed. 
(No. 258.) 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Five o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


AAA AAA 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 24th August 1893. 


STANDING ORDERS. 
Standing Order 194 read. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he wished to move an 
Amendment to Standing Order 194. 
This Order was only two years old, and 
was introduced in relation to Bills of the 
London County Council such as dealt 
with the borrowing of money. The 
Standing Order introduced considerable 
changes in the procedure which had up 
to that time applied to Biils of that 
description, and with those changes the 
London County Council was not satis- 
fied. Nor could he express himself, on 
behalf of the London County Council, as 
satisfied with the position in which their 
Bills relating to the borrowing of money 
stood, 


ROYAL ASSENT. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 





The House went ;—and, being re- 
turned ;— 
Mr. Sreaker reported the Royal 


Assent to— 

1. Congested Districts Board (Ireland) 
Act, 1893. 

2. Improvement of Land (Scotland) 
Act, 1893. 

3. Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1893, 

4. Conveyance of Mails Act, 1893, 

5. Law of Distress and Small Debts 
(Ireland) Act, 1893. 


6. Liverpool Court of Passage Act, 
1893. 
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7. Local Government Board's Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 15) 
Act, 1893. 

8. Salmon Fishery Act (1873) Pro- 
visional Order (Tees Fishery District) 
Confirmation Act, 1893. 

9. Education Department Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) Act, 1893. 

10. Education Department Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) (No. 2) 
Act, 1893. 

11. County of the City of Glasgow 
Act, 1893. 

12. Tramways 


Act, 1893. 


Orders Confirmation 


STANDING ORDERS. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. STUART (continuing) said, 
the Standing Order to which his Amend- 
ment referred was introduced after con- 
siderable correspondence between the 
parties concerned respecting the Bills 
for the borrowing of money of the 
London County Council. It was under- 
stood by the London County Council, 
and intended by the then President of 
the Local Government Board, that the 
Standing Order should only apply to 
such Bills. On the 29th May, 1891, the 
date of the Standing Order—or before 
the introduction of the Standing Order 
—a draft of it was conveyed to the 
London County Council by Mr. Ritchie, 
who wrote to say that it would be under- 
stood that the proposed Standing Order 
would not affect in any way whatever 
the authority which the County Council 
possessed to execute any works 
within their statutory powers, the 
cost of which would be defrayed out of 
the rates. It was only in respect of 
works constructed out of borrowed money, 
the cost of which would fall upon future 
ratepayers that it would apply. Though 
that might have been the understanding, 
the effect was different. The first words 
of the Standing Order was— 

“All Bills promoted by the London County 
Council containing power to raise money shall 
be introduced as Public Bills.” 

And then followed certain exceptions with 
respect to these Bills which affected the 


borrowing of money. It had heen 
understood, until quite recently, on 


account of the letter of the President of 
the Local Government Board, that the 
raising of money there was intended to 
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refer to the raising of it by means of 
borrowing ; but, as Mr. Speaker, in the 
earlier part of the Session, in a remark- 
ably lucid ruling, ruled, and as the plain 
sense of the words indicated, the Standing 
Order was a prohibition, and prevented 
the London County Council from intro- 
ducing a Bill of any kind for the 
raising of money as a Private Bill. That 
being so, what he begged to contend was 
this—that in the change then introduced 
by the Standing Order the County 
Council was deprived of a power which 
its predecessor, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, had possessed for 35 years; 
and, in the second place, that the County 
Council was placed in a different position 
by the Standing Order from that in which 
other Municipal Bodies were placed, 
because, as he had submitted to the 
House at the time the Standing Order was 
passed, there were many instances in 
which Bills affecting the distribution of 
rating and the raising of money had 
been brought in by Municipal Bodies 
and actually passed into law which the 
London County Council was prohibited 
by the Standing Order from bringing in. 
If the Standing Order were altered as he 
proposed, it would read thus— 


Standing 


“All Bills promoted by the London County 
Council containing powers to raise money by 
the creation of stock or on loan shall be intro- 
duced as Private Bills.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 2, after 
the words “raise money,” to insert the 
words “by the creation of stock or on 
loan.”—( Mr. J. Stuart.) 


*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, 
his Friend, in moving his Amendment, 
said he did so on behalf of the London 
County Council, whom he described as 
being dissatisfied with the existing order 
of things. No doubt the County Council 
had expressed itself in favour of altering 
the Standing Order ; but his hon. Friend 
would recollect that their decision was 
by no means unanimous. It was strongly 
opposed, and the result at which it 
arrived was only arrived at after a 
Division. But, however that might be, 
he (Mr. Cohen) had risen to oppose the 
present proposal in no spirit of hostility 
to the County Council. He had had the 
honour to be a member of the Council 
since the first days of its institution— 
longer, he thought, than his hon. 
Friend—and he should be the last per- 


Mr. J. Stuart 
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son to do anything which he thought 
prejudicial to its interests or reputation, 
He recollected in the Debate in that 
House on the Thames Conservancy the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board cast some 
reproaches not very relevant, as_ it 
seemed to him at the time, and certainly 
unjust as regarded himself, against 
those who he said were hostile to, and 
were constantly attacking, the Council. 
In his (Mr. Cohen's) belief, such a 
Motion as that of his hon. Friend was 
calculated to give ground for—per- 
haps to produee—these attacks from those 
who might be unfriendly to the Council ; 
and he thought, in opposing the altera- 
tion, he was doing what he could to dis- 
arm such attacks, and to sustain, and 
even to enhance, the reputation of the 
London County Council. Let the 
House consider only for one moment the 
effect of his hon. Friend’s Motion. The 
Standing Order, as it now stood, pro- 
hibited the Council from raising money 
by Private Bill, except by borrowing, 
through the creation of stock or other- 
wise. His hon. Friend’s Motion would 
forbid what was now permitted, and 
would permit what was now forbidden, 
He did not want to prevent the Council 
from doing what it could now do, and 
he did not want it to be able to do what 
was now forbidden. He thought the 
House would see that the Standing 
Order as it now stood was justified by 
equity as well as by practice. It was 
right in praetice that the Council should 
be empowered by Private Bill to create 
stock subject to present conditions as to 
Government sanction, and in conformity 
with the existing provisions as to 
Schedule, because the means were simple, 
and the method certainly, as far as 
regarded the Council with its £30,000,000 
of debt, could not be said to be novel. 
But to enable the Council to raise money 
by Private Bill, through any means 
other than by borrowing, by means of the 
creation of stock or otherwise, appeared 
to him wrong in equity and not justifi- 
able by practice. The hon, Member 
had said this power was vested in other 
Municipalities. But surely he must 
recognise the difference between London 
and other Municipalities. They scarcely 
resembled each other in any respect 
at all, while in all matters that 
governed the subject now before the 
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House they were diametrically different. 
For his hon. Friend’s illustration to be in 
point he should have cited counties, and 
not Municipalities which consisted of 
small wards or parishes all homogeneous, 
and whose various interests were not only 
similar, but probably also identical. Could 
this be said of London? It was quite 
conceivable—it was even probable—that 
the interests of Kilburn might conflict, 
say, with those of the Borough, and that 
Hackney might know nothing and care 
nothing about the wauts of Battersea ; 
and if, as was doubtless intended, and as 
they knew was attempted, it was sought 
to alter the incidence of taxation and to 
change the system of levying the rates, 
those were great questions of public 
policy which did not arise in small Pro- 
vincial towns, which affected the interests 
in different ways of the various divisions 
of the County of London, containing a 
population of 5,000,000 people, and 
which ought to be debated and decided 
in public Debate on the floor of the 
House. The hon, Gentleman had referred 
to what he considered was the intention 
of Mr. Ritchie at the time the Standing 
Order was framed. He regretted his 
right hon. Friend was not here to explain 
for himself his intention, but he hoped 
they would hear on this subject his hon. 
Friend the late Secretary to the Local 
Government Board. He submitted the 
interpretation put on the Standing Order 
by Mr. Speaker was the only one that 
the words of that Order admitted of ; and 
he submitted, further, that the intention 
of its framers must be taken to be that 
which was the natural, and, indeed, the 
only meaning which attached to their 
words. The London County Council 
did not in 1891 make any attempt to 
introduce by Private Bill an Improve- 
ment Rate. If they had done so he 
ventured to say neither his hon. Friend 
nor anyone else would have been left in 
doubt as to what would have been on 
such procedure the opinion of the late 
President of the Local Government 
Board, who, he was convinced, never con- 
templated for one moment the introduc- 
tion by Private Bill of such legislation 
as would be possible were the House to 
accept the Motion now before it. He 
apologised to the House for having de- 
tained it. He would conclude by saying 
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that he wished in no sense to be under- 
stood as arguing against an Improve- 
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ment Rate or a Betterment Rate in prin- 
ciple. Those important questions were 
not now before them. His object only 
was to guard the Council from acquiring 
a reputation of trying by clandestine 
and side methods to pass legislation 
which involved great questions of more 
than municipal, even of national, policy. 
He believed that such a procedure as his 
bon. Friend the Member for Shoreditch 
contemplated was not likely to enhance 
the reputation of the London County 
Council, which was as precious to him 
(Mr. Cohen) as it was to his hon. Friend, 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
it would be in the interest of the London 
County Council and of the authority of 
the House that the Motion should be 
rejected by an emphatic and decided 
majority. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) observed, that the opposi- 
tion of the London County Council to 
the Standing Order did not originate 
when the Owners’ Improvement Rate 
Bill was thrown out this year. On the 
contrary, the Council was opposed to the 
Standing Order in 1891, and he had a 
most distinct recollection of a very 
strong speech made in opposition to it 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for London University (Sir J. Lub- 
bock). The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Cohen) said it was right and equi- 
table to impose restrictions on the London 
County Council in this matter. But 
why should a restriction he imposed on 
the London County Council from which 
other Local Bodies were free? It 
seemed to him that the argament which 
the hon. Member had founded upon 
equity must go by the board when it 
was remembered that this was a special 
restriction imposed upon the London 
County Council. No doubt London was 
technically a county; but it had far 
more in common with the great cities 
of the country than with the counties. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Cohen) insinuated 
that the former power of the London 
County Council on this subject was with- 
drawn because it had been abused. That 
Was a most unjust insinuation to make 
against the London County Council. In 
the discussions that took place in re- 
ference to the change in the Standing 
Order in 1891, the point now raised was 
never debated at all, the discussion being 
limited to the right to raise money by 
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loan. The London County Council was | that we should know the circumstances 
really placed in a great difficulty by the | under which we are to introduce them, 

provisions of the Standing Order. If| Mr. R. G. WEBSTER went on to 
the Council introduced a Private Bill | say that it was not the case that under 
authorising them to levy a rate, they | the old system the Metropolitan Board 
were told that they could only proceed | of Works had the powers now asked for 
by means of a Public Bill. If they in- | by the London County Council. Not 
troduced the Bill as a publie measure | only on all questions of loans, but in 
they were referred to Standing Order | respect of all additional expenditure, the 
No. 1. The hon. Member for East | Metropolitan Board of Works had to 
Islington (Mr. Cohen) seemed to think | come to the House of Commons ; and it 
that ifthe Standing Order were amended | was his duty, he believed, on three 
in the way suggested, the House would | occasions, to defend Money Bills intro- 
be depriving itself of all control over | duced into the House by a Member of 
the Bills of the London County Council, | the Government on behalf of the Board. 
and of all opportunity of discussing their |The London County Council at the 
projects. That was not the case. All! present time had an increasing expendi- 
the Council desired the House to do now | ture. That expenditure now amounted 
was to settle the question of order, and to £2,000,000, which was a very heavy 
to enable them to introduce Bills of the | burden on the ratepayers of the Metro- 


kind referred to—the question of merits 
would be reserved for the decision 
of the House. If the Council ever 
introduced a Private Bill of too 
large a character, the House could, of 
course, throw it out. He did not think 
there was any machinery in the world 
that was more adapted for threshing out 
a difficult question than a Committee 
of the House of Commons, to which, in 
the ordinary course, a Private Bill would 
be referred. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cohen) said the Council was proposing 
to introduce a Bill by clandestine means. 
It would be for the House to judge 
whether a description of that kind could 
be properly applied to such an Amend- 


ment of the Standing Order as was now | 


proposed. He trusted that the Motion 
would be carried. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said that, although he was not a 
member of the London County Council, 
he had some personal knowledge of the 
system of Local Government in London 
in the past, and especially in regard to 
the finances of the Metropolis. He 
wished to know why the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart) should, at 
the end of a somewhat weary Session, 


bring forward a Motion of this kind, and | 


in consequence keep the House from the 
discussion of the important Bill that was 
now before it ? 


Mr. J. STUART: The hon. Gentle- | 
man asks me a question, and I will | 
answer it. It is because before the | 
veginning of November we have to 
introduce our Bills, and it is desirable | 


Mr. Pickersgill 


| polis ; and if, by means of the procedure 
of the House, some slight check could be 
| placed on the expenditure, he should not 
‘regret it. At present the whole Budget 
of the London County Council was 
brought before the House every year, 
but under the proposed system the 
money proposals of the Council would be 
sent up to a Committee, and the House 
; would have no knowledge of the facts. 
He thought it was necessary for those 
Conservative Members who wished to do 
their best to guard the interests of over- 
burdened middle-class ratepayers from 
the effects of the fads of the London 

County Council to vote against the 
| Motion. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
| Fowter, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
speech delivered by the hon, Gentleman 
who has just sat down discloses,to my mind, 
/a grave misapprehension of all the facts 

of the case, with regard both to the 
| position of the London County Council 
‘and the position of Parliament. I must, 
therefore, recall the attention of the 
House to what is the position of the 
Council and of the House, and to show 
what would be the extent of the opera- 
tion now proposed by my hon, Friend. 
| Two or three years after the constitution 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, it 
| became the practice of the Treasury to 
bring in what was called the “ Money 
Bill” of that Body. This was prac- 
tically a Government Bill, and had all 
| the facilities of a Government Bill in 
passing through the House. By means 
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of that Bill, no doubt, the House con- 
trolled the borrowing powers of the 
Metropolitan Board. A new state of 
things supervened when the London 
County Council was established; and 
several Members—I myself among the 
number—strongly protested against the 
London County Council being placed in 
a different position from all the different 
Municipalities of the Kingdom, by having 
its Money Bills brought in on the 
responsibility and under the care of the 
Government of the day, without being 
subjected to the checks which were 
applied to the Bills of other Local 
Authorities. Mr. Ritchie gave the matter 
consideration ; and in 1890, and I think 
again in 1891, he gave a pledge to the 
House that this most unsatisfactory state 
of things should be terminated ; that the 
Government should be relieved of the 
responsibility of dealing with London 
finance ; and that tne Council should 
introduce their own proposals into Par- 
liament as other Municipalities did. The 
Standing Order was arranged, I think, 
in the Session of 1891, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Ritchie and the representa- 
tives of the London County Council, 
and with the assistance of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), then the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. It was intended to meet—and it 
really seems to me it did meet—all the 
facts of the case. It provides that all 
Bills introduced by the London County 
Council for money purposes should be 
introduced as Public Bills, unless they 
complied with certain conditions, but 
that Bills authorising the borrowing 
of money and complying with those con- 
ditions should be introduced as Private 
Bills. This year the London County 
Council introduced a Bill for the purpose 
of authorising the raising of a new rate. 
You, Mr. Speaker, held that the words 
“containing power to raise money ” were 
not confined to raising money by 
borrowing, but extended to raising money 
by levying rates; and, if I may venture 
to say so, you, no doubt, most accurately 
ruled that under the Standing Order the 
Bill must be introduced as a Public Bill. 
It is not too much to say that in the 
present state of Public Business, or in 
any conceivable state of Public Business 
in this century, or in this decade of the 
century, it is useless to empower the 
London County Council to introduce 
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Money Bills as Public Bills. They 
must either be Government Bills or 
Private Bills to have any chance of 
passing. All that is now asked is that 
the Standing Order should not be re- 
stricted to Bills authorising the borrow- 
ing of money by means of stocks and 
loans, but that the London County 
Council should be enabled to introduce a 
Rating Bill as a Private Bill. The hon, 
Member opposite says that, in that case, 
the House will have no control. The 
House will have a great deal of control. 
All Private Bills must be read here a 
second time ; and if a novel principle is 
introduced into such a Bill, its opponents 
will have a better chance against it, be- 
cause they will have this early period of 
the Sitting in which to bring forward 
their views. Certainly, we have this 
Session had enough experience of re- 
viewing the action of the London County 
Council on Private Bills. After a Private 
Bill has gone before a Committee it is 
brought before the House on the Report 
stage, and again on the Third Reading. 
I can see no possible disadvantage that 
will accrue to London on the one hand 
and to the House on the other from the 
adoption of the course proposed. I 
absolutely repudiate the doctrine of the 
hon. Member that we in this House are 
to review the current expenditure of the 
London County Council. If so, why 
should we not do the same with regard 
to the Birmingham, or the Manchester, 
or the Liverpool Town Councils? The 
doctrine I venture to submit to the House 
is that the London County Council 
should have the same powers as, and 
neither more nor less than, other Muni- 
cipal Councils. It should not be kept in 
leading strings, but should be put on the 
same footing and have the same powers 
as Glasgow, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
One of those powers is that of coming 
to the House by means of a Private Bill, 
in order to obtain powers to deal with the 
rates. The object of the Standing Order 
is to put London on the same footing as 
other Municipalities, and so far as the 
Government are concerned they have no 
objection to offer to that. But I should 
strongly object to any change from the 
Local Government Board to the Treasury. 
On the broad principle that I wish London 
to be exactly where all other Municipali- 
ties are; and under the control of the 
same Government Department as Man- 
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chester and Liverpool, I am _ prepared 
to extend to it the Standing Order which 
applied to all Provincial towns. I 
know nothing of the circumstances under 
which the Standing Order was originally 
introduced ; but I have no doubt that 
Mr. Ritchie intended to do what was 
wise and just, and if that intention was 
not carried out it is only fair that the 
mistake should be remedied by the 
House. The question of the application 
of this special restriction to London is 
an open one, which the House may well 
decide, without in any way parting with 
any of the powers it now possesses of 
complete control over Private Bill legis- 
lation. 


Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he was glad to recognise 
that there was no sharp disagreement 
between the two sides of the House upon 
that question. The President of the 
Local Government Board had based his 
support of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hoxton on the ground that he 
desired to put the London County 
Council on an equal footing with other 
Municipalities. But he would not 
secure that end by merely supporting 
the Amendment. It might possibly re- 
duce the inequality, but it would by no 
means place London on all-fours with 
Provincial Corporations ; and if once the 
House began to discuss that argument 
he believed they would soon be found to 
be in sharp disagreement. The descrip- 
tion given by the right hon. Gentleman 
of the proposed change was, no doubt, 
absolutely correct ; but the alteration was 
a serious one, and he could not help re- 
gretting the absence of the Chairman of 
Committees, whose guidance on these oc- 
casions was always received with respect 
and gratitude. They knew that the 
progress of a Private Bill through the 
House was much more simple and easy 
than that of a Public Bill, and that 
would account for the desire of the Lon- 
don County Council to effect this change. 
It was not for him, however, to suggest 
that it was an undesirable one to make ; 
and, under the circumstances, he thought 
his hon. Frieuds might be content with 
having fairly and clearly stated their 
case, and not press their opposition to a 
Division. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. H, H. Fowler 
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QUESTIONS. 


PROPOSED FRENCH CABLE 
AUSTRALIA TO AMERICA. 
Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he has observed in The Standard 
of Thursday, the 17th instant, a despatch 
from Berlin stating that the cable from 
Australia to New Caledonia, constructed 
by a French Company, is the first section 
of a cable service from Australia to 
America via Samoa and Honolulu, and 
that the German Imperial Post Office 
has expressed its readiness to grant a 
subsidy towards the construction of tke 
Samoan connection; whether he has 
auy information that would throw light 
on this alleged intention to construct a 
complete cable service under foreign 
management and control between Aus- 
tralia and America; and whether any 
steps have been, or are being, taken to 
give effect to the strongly-expressed 
wishes of the Australian and Canadian 
Delegates to the Imperial Conference 
held in London in 1887 in favour of the 
construction of a Pacific cable under 
British management and control ? 


Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The answer to the first paragraph of the 
hon. Member's question is “ Yes” ; but I 
have no official information which bears 
out the statement. As to the second 
paragraph, the agreement which has been 
entered into by the French Government 
with a Company for a cable from Queens- 
land to New Caledonia has been pub- 
lished, and I shall be glad to let the hon. 
Member see a copy if he wishes. I am 
not aware of any steps having been taken 
to lay a cable under British management 
and control; but I ought to add that, as 
subsidies to Submarine Cable Companies 
are not borne on the Vote for the Post 
Office, the question is not one under my 
special control. 


FROM 


THE “COSTA RICA PACKET.” 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has seen, in the The Sydney 
Daily Telegraph of 6th July, a further 
statement of Captain Carpenter, of the 
Costa Rica Packet relative to the losses, 
privations, and indignities to which he 
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was subjected during his unwarrantable | working the engines. It 


Signalling. 950 
is doubtful 


seizure and detention by the Dutch) whether, as the hon. Member implies, 
authorities of the Moluccas ; whether he | the imminent danger of the ship founder- 
has observed the allegation of Captain | ing was fully realised on board the 


Carpenter, that the £2,500 suggested by 
the Foreign Office to the Dutch Govern- 


ment as personal compensation under the 


circumstances would be more than 
swallowed up by the expenses he has in- 
curred, and the losses consequent on the 
disarrangement of his affairs; whether 
the Foreign Office will re consider 
Captain Carpenter’s case in the light of 
this additional communication ; and 
whether 


the owners and crew of the Costa Rica 
Packet for compensation from the Dutch 
Government for the loss of a whaling 


season, occasioned by the arrest and im- | 


prisonment of Captain Carpenter ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I have seen the statement re- 


ferred to; but, apart from the impossibility | 


of founding claims upon a statement in 
the newspapers, we could not in reason 
have pressed for the amount demanded— 
namely, £10,000, as compensation for 
loss entailed upon Captain Carpenter 
personally by a detention of a few weeks. 
A further point as regards the claims of 
the owners and crew has been submitted 
for the consideration of the Law Officers, 
and is still being considered ; but no new 
decision has been come to. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ VICTORIA.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether, by the regula- 
tions and custom of the Navy, it was 
nobody’s duty, when it appeared that 
there was imminent danger of the 
Victoria foundering, to order the 
engineers and stokers to be called up from 
the engine room and stoke hold ? 


any decision has yet been | 
arrived as in the matter of the claim of | 


| Vietoria, and the Admiralty are not 
| prepared to impute blame to anyone as 
suggested by the terms of the question. 
If the case had been totally different, and 
all hope of saving the ship and the whole 
of her crew by means of her engines had 
been abandoned, the officer in command 
would undoubtedly have done all in his 
power to prevent a single man remaining 
below in the engine room or elsewhere. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not touched my 
question. He implies that I was making 
an imputation when I asked if it was 
anybody’s duty to warn the engineers and 
stokers to come on deck. 


Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I submit to the House that I have fully 
answered the hon. Gentleman. 


NAVAL SIGNALLING. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES :I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can state, without prejudice 
to the Public Service, what is the T.A. 
system of signalling alluded to in the 
Victoria Court Martial as having been 
invented by Admiral Tryon, and in what 
way it differs from the ordinary naval 
signals ; whether this T.A. system was 
first tried in the Channel Squadron, 
under Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Sey- 
mour in the years 1890-1 ; whether any 
Report upon it was made by the Admiral 
in command of that Squadron; and 
whether the Report was favourable or 
the reverse ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
As a general rule, it would be prejudicial 
to the interests of the Public Service to 


give answers relating to the Signal 


Tue SECRETARY To tHe ADMI-' 


RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SauttLeworrtn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The circum- 
stances attending the loss of the Victoria 
are well-known. At the moment of the 


final catastrophe the ship was being 
turned towards the land with the object 
of reaching shallow water, and the 
engineers and stokers on watch were at 
their stations carrying out their duties in 
obedience to the last orders received for | 


Books in use in the Fleet. But, in this 
ease, there is no objection to stating that 
the T.A. system of manceuvring is only 
an elaboration of a signal that has been 
in the Signal Book many years. The 
effect is to manceuvre the Squadron by 
closely watching and following the 
Admiral’s motions without signals. It 
was tried by Sir Michael Culme-Seymour 
in the Channel Squadron, and the Report, 
although favourable as a whole, suggested 
several minor alterations, 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
instructions, under which the officers 
commanding Her Majesty’s ships on the 
coast of Newfoundland are now acting, 
can be made public; aud whether the 
Naval Estimates are charged with the 
costs of printing executed for them in 
Newfoundland, or whether such charges 
are borne on the Colonial Vote ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
In the opinion of the Board of Admiralty 
it would be inexpedient to publish the 
instructions to the naval officers on the 
coast of Newfoundland. No expenses 
for printing in Newfoundland have been 
charged to Navy Votes. I presume 
that any such outlay would fall on other 
funds. 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

CoLtoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the Government of 
India intends, for the purposes of the 
Behar Cadastral Survey, to re-introduce 
the Patwari Bill in some modified 
form; and whether the Patwari Bill was 
vetoed by the Secretary of State in 1885 
as an infringement of the permanent settle- 
ment, and ou what grounds ¢ 

Tus UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russert, 
North Beds.) : (1.) The intentions of the 
Government of India in regard to the re- 
introduction of a Patwari Bill have not 
been announced to this Office. (2.) The 
Patwari Bill was abandoned in 1886 in 
connection with the Muzaffarpur Survey, 
because, the measure being purely ex peri- 
mental,it was not considered right to lay 
the expense upon the people. 


COOPERS IN THE DEPTFORD 
VICTUALLING YARD. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether there are any, and, if so, how 
many, coopers employed in the Deptford 
Victualling Yard at less wages than 
those agreed to by the London master 
coopers, and that the current rate of 
wages paid in their trade ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, 
Dundee) : Of the 34 coopers at Deptford 
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2 earn 30s. a week; 6 earn 26s.; and 
26 work piece-work according to a scale 
of prices revised in 1890. This scale 
was proposed by the men and adopted 
by the Admiralty, who, however, 
increased the prices in some instances, 
Under the scale men can earn up to 36s, 
a week. It is believed that these earn- 
ings compare :favourably with those of 
the private trade. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Decree, 
issued at Zanzibar by the Sultan and Sir 
Gerald Portal, on the 11th September, 
1891, forbidding the hiring of porters to 
proceed inland from the Sultan’s do- 
minions in consequence of the stimulus 
this practice gives to the Slave Trade, is 
still in force; and whether caravans 
organised in the British Protectorate of 
Zanzibar for travel in Africa are manned 
in part by hired slaves ; and, if so, how 
mauy such caravans have started for 
Uganda and elsewhere since September, 
1891 ? 

*Str E. GREY : The Decree in ques- 
tion referred to the Islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, and, so far as Her Majesty's 
Government is aware, is still in force. It 
is understood that caravans organised on 
the coast are in some cases manned partly 
by persons who are technically slaves. 
But in all cases which come under the 
notice of British Authorities the greatest 
care is taken that the hiring is a direct 
transaction with the person hired, and 
his status as a slave or otherwise does not 
come in question. It is impossible tosay 
how many caravans have left the coast 
since September, 1891. 


THE COURT MARTIAL ON THE 
“VICTORIA.” 

Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if he can now lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report in full of the evidence 
taken before the Court Martial on the 
Victoria and Camperdown disasters, 
especially that part relating to the mani- 
pulation of the bulkhead doors which 
was not reported in the newspapers; 
and in consequence of the finding of the 
Court being silent upon the question of 
the efficiency of their bulkheads or the 
doors through them, or if such doors were 
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or were not capable of being closed in 
time, will the Admiralty as soon as 
possible have these questions thoroughly 
investigated by a Committee in which 
independent outside authorities shall be 
invited to join ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Minutes of the Court Martial 
on the loss of the Victoria will, 
as I have already stated, be laid upon the 
Table of the House; and they include 
full evidence with respect to the bulk- 
head doors. The time has been too 
short since the Minutes reached the 
Admiralty for the whole of them to be 
printed. As soon as the Board have the 
printed evidence before them, they will 
thoroughly consider all the questions 
arising upon it. But, until this can be 
done, it is impossible to determine whether 
it will be necessary to institute any 
special inquiry such as that which the 
hon. Baronet suggests. 

Sir E. HARLAND: About how soon 
is it probable that the Report will be on 
the Table ? 

*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That depends on the printers. I cannot 
make any conjecture. I know, however, 
they are subjected to much pressure just 
now. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Are we 
not going to have this before the 
Estimates? It is a very important 
matter. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Board of Admiralty has not yet 
seen it. 


HILLSBOROUGH POSTMISTRESS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
In the absence of the noble Lord the 
Member for West Down, I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he has 
received a Memorial from the inhabit- 
ants (of all denominations) of Hills- 
borough), County Down, praying that 
the daughter of the late Postmistress 
should be appointed to the post office ; 
and whether, inasmuch as the daughter 
of the late Postmistress has performed 
the duties of the post office during the 
last three months in a completely satis- 
factory manner, he will grant the prayer 
of the Memorial ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : There were two 
candidates for the post referred to—Miss 
Ingram, the daughter of the late Sub- 
Postmistress, and Mrs. Mulvaney, who 
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had been employed for 12 years in the 
Sub-Office at Ballynahinch, also under 
Lisburn, The late Sub-mistress was 
called upon to resign in consequence of 
serious irregularities in her accounts, and 
of general carelessness in the performance 
of her duties. Under these circumstances 
I appointed Mrs. Mulvaney, who was re- 
ported to be of exemplary character. 


THE TELEPHONE QUESTION AT 
GLASGOW. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the agreement now in 
course of settlement with the National 
Telephone Company will prejudice the 
position of Municipalities in applications 
for telephone licences ; and whether that 
agreement, if executed, would prejudice 
the Corporation of Glasgow in their 
recent application for a telephone licence, 
or would make that licence, if granted, 
less valuable; and, if so, whether he will 
consider the Glasgow application, and 
give it a full answer upon the merits 
before making any agreement with the 
National Telephone Company ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: Theagreement now 
in course of negotiation with the National 
Telephone Company will not in any way 
iimit or affect the right of the Postmaster 
General to grant licences to other per- 
sons. 

SIAM, 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
H.M.S. Linnet left Bangkok on 17th 
August ; whether there is any British 
gunboat now in the Menam, or neighbour- 
hood ; and whether sufficient guarantees 
exist for the continued protection of 
British subjects and property ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The Linnet left 
Bangkok on the 17th, probably for 
reasous of health, by order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty's Naval 
Forces at Hong Kong ; but it is intended 
to supply her place by another vessel. 
There is no other British ship of war in 
Siamese waters at this moment ; but Her 
Majesty's Minister at Bangkok reports 
that the condition of affairs there is quiet 
There are two gunboats now off Bangkok, 
one French aud one German. 
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COTTAGE SCHEMES IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the Report of 
the Local Government Board-for Ireland 
just issued, from which it appears that out 
of 25,975 cottages included in schemes 
which they have been petitioned to con- 
firm, from the inception of the Labourers 


LABOURERS’ 


Acts up to 3lst March, 1893, they have | 


already rejected 11,376; whether the 


rejection of schemes depends on the | 


individual discretion of the Inspector 
who holds the local inquiry ; whether the 
great majority of applications are dis- 
missed owing to informalities in the 
representation forms, caused by their 
being filled by the labourers themselves, 
many of whom have very slight educa- 
tion ; whether the preliminary expenses 
up to the close of the local inquiry into 
the then rejected representations cost on 
an average £3 per head ; and whether, in 
view of this loss to the Unions, he will 
direct Boards of Guardians to instruct 
their solicitors or clerks on application by 
the labourer to fill hisrepresentation form 
for him, and give him instructions as to 
the necessary signatures he will require 
to obtain for it ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The numbers given 
in the first paragraph are correct. 
The rejection or approval of schemes 
does not depend upon the individual dis- 
cretion of the Inspector, but upon con- 
sideration of the evidence taken at the 
inquiry and the recommendations made 
by their Inspector. So far as the Board 
are aware, only a very small proportion 
of the houses have been rejected for the 
reason assigned in the third paragraph. 
A certain number have been thrown out 
consequent on informalities in representa- 
tions, schemes, notices, &c.; but the great 
majority of cottages rejected have been 
thrown out on the merits. The 
Board have not sufficient data to say 
whether the fact is as stated in 


the fourth paragraph. In some 
Unions the preliminary expenses in 
legal, engineering, advertising, have 


been somewhat heavy; but where the 
Clerk of a Union has advertised the 
scheme, served the notices, and prepared 
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, the petitions, the cost would not be as 
|high as £3 per cottage. The Local 
Government Board think it would be 
| objectionable that Clerks of Unions or 
| other officers should be instructed to fill 
| up the representation forms for labourers, 
|The Board consider that representations 
should emanate from the ratepayers 
| themselves, without the intervention of 
| the Guardians or Union officials, before 
'whom the representations would after- 
| wards come for consideration. 

Mr. KENNEDY : Is the right hon, 
| Gentleman aware that after the Act was 
| passed representations were made by 
agricultural labourers themselves to the 
affect that they did not understand how 
to fill in the forms, and could not afford 
to pay a solicitor to do it ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have looked at 
the forms. They seem to be simple 
enough, and I see no difficulty in filling 
them in. 


DISMISSAL OF A METROPOLITAN 
POLICE CONSTABLE, 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 

| his attention has been drawn to a case 
heard on the 8th and 22nd July at West- 
minster Police Court, in which two men 
were charged with disorderly conduct 
and assaulting the police, when evidence 
was given that a police constable as- 
saulted the defendants and others with- 
out justification, and the Magistrate 
ultimately dismissed the charge, stating 
that the Commissioners of Police would 
make inquiry into the matter ; and if he 
can state what has been the result of 
this inquiry ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 

been drawn to the ease. The Com- 
missioner has made careful inquiry. 
There are many circumstances of doubt, 
| and he arrived at the conclusion that the 
case would be met by compulsory re- 
signation of the constable, and in this I 
concur. 


READING BOOKS IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
explain on what grounds the Board of 
National Education in Ireland has re- 
cently issued a revised edition of the 
Fifth Reading Book, in which the articles 
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on The British Constitution, by the late 
Archbishop Whately, and the articles on 
political economy by the same author 
have been expunged, and which contains 
as new matter five articles by the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Molloy, two by the 
Most Rev. Dr. Healy, one by Cardinal 
Wiseman, one by Lord O'Hagan, and 
one by Cardinal Newman ? 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork, S.E.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
discarded chapters on Constitutional Law 
and political economy are to be added to 
the advanced higher course in Trinity 
College, Dublin ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) : 
May I ask the Chief Secretary will he 
explain on what grounds the Commis- 
sioners of National Edueation in Ireland 
have omitted from the Fifth Book of 
Lessons The History of the British Con- 
stitution, by the late Archbishop 
Whately, and also 18 articles, by the 
same author, on political economy, and 
why five out of the eight lessons on 
Scripture history have been omitted, and 
writings substituted which are objected 
to by Protestants, and in the Third 
Reading Book for children from 9 to 12 
years of age, the last verse of Moore’s 
Canadian Boat Nong, teaching the In- 
vocation of the Saints, has been inserted ; 
and if this change is made with the sane- 
tion of the Government ? 

*Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
at the last annual meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress, representing the or- 
ganised workers of the United Kingdom, 
a resolution was unanimously passed pro- 
testing against the retention of these 
articles on political economy by Arch- 
jbishop Whately ; and has he not received 
a resolution passed by the Belfast Trades 
Council, whieh is largely composed of 
supporters of the hon. Member for South 
Antrim, also protesting against the re- 
tention of these articles as being  pre- 
judicial to the interests of Irish working 
men ? 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
these questions, will he say if he is aware 
that the curriculum of intermediate edu- 
cation include the works of a certain 
Pagan, an alleged poet named Homer ; 
is he aware that in this person's writing 
the doctrine is taught and encouraged of 
the invocation of heathen deities in- 


VOL. XVI. 
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cluding Jove, Venus, and Mars, and other 
objectionable personages, and in the in- 
terests of pure evangelical teaching will 
he have these works removed from the 
intermediate programme with a view to 
substituting for them 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! The 
question savours somewhat of ridicule, I 
think. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: With reference 
to this question, and the one which 
follows on the same subject in the name 
of the hon. Member for South Belfast, I 
am informed that, in consequence of re- 
presentations urged on the Board of 
National Education from time to time, a 
revision of the Fifth Book was under- 
taken and brought to a completion in 
1892 ; that at a meeting of the Board, 
held on January 31 last, a Committee of 
the Commissioners, consisting of four 
Protestants of various denominations and 
two Roman Catholics, was appointed to 
consider the draft of the book as revised ; 
that this mixed Committee unanimously 
approved of the revised publication ; 
and the Board at its meeting, on 
April 25, also unanimously adopted the 
Report of the Revision Committee. 
Now, as regards the matter expunged, 
«&e., thearticles on The British Coustitu- 
tion, I understand, were considered too 
difficult for readers of the Fifth Book, 
and more appropriate for pupils further 
As to the lessons on political 
Isgl, 





advanced. 
economy, I tind that on June 4, 
and again on May 5, 1892, dissatisfae- 
tion was expressed at tliese lessons, in 
questions addressed to my predecessors 
in office. 
were considered prejudicial to the interest 
of working men whoare Trade Unionists, 
and one passage made the singular 
observation that the effect of fixing a 
judicial rent would be to leave the farm 
idle on the landlord’s hands. These 
doctrines are now clearly antiquated. As 
to the addition of the last verse of The 
Canadian Boat Nong, all 1 ean say is 
that the hon. Gentleman has waited a 
long time to make this discovery, the 
addition having been made and published 
as far back as ISS4. Moreover, the soug 
in its entirety is very commonly used in 
the public elementary schools of Great” 
Britain. I may add that the Fifth Book 
was regarded as too extensive for the 


Several passages in the lessons 


pupils’ course, and, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Revision Committee, th 
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Board decided to reduce it. The Serip- 
ture lessons shared in the reduction, I 
believe, though 18 pages still remain, 
and any new matter substituted for old 
matter has been selected for its excellence 
and for the distinguished character of 
the authors. I have examined these 
passages ; they maiuly concern physical 
and geographical matters, and seem to 
me not to contain a syllable of contro- 
versy or offence to the most sensitive 
mind. The Executive Government was 
not cousulted before the publication of 
the revised book, nor is it considered 
necessary, under the circumstances of the 
case, that it should have been consulted. 
A discretionary power is necessarily 
vested in the Commissioners with regard 
to these publications, within the limits 
of which they may make such changes 
as to them appear desirable without pre- 
viously communicating with the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I shall call 


attention to this matter on the Estimates. 


PROHIBITED MEETINGS IN: IRELAND. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Seeretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
would state to the House what is the 
number of persous who have been com- 
mitted in Ireland under the Act Edw. 3, 
ce. 1, since the 22nd August, 1892 ; what 
is the total number of outdoor meetings 
which have been prohibited in Ireland 
by the Government since 22nd August, 
1892; and on what grounds have such 
meetings been interfered with ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not ina 
position to give to-day the information 
required by the first paragraph of the 
question ; inquiry is still in progress. 
As regards the second and third para- 
graphs, it appears that 16 such meetings 
have been interfered with since August 
22, 1892, on the ground of anticipated 
intimidation in connection with evicted 
farms. 


OUTRAGE ON A HORSE IN COUNTY 
TIPPERARY, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : [beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, within the last few days, 


near Fethard, County Tipperary, a horse 
belonging to Mr. Crooks, of St. Helens, 
Lancashire, was maliciously killed by 


Mr. J. Morley 
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having its throat cut; and whether the 
police have been able to discover what 
was the motive for the outrage ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The outrage 
referred to was committed on the 4th 
instant. The police have their suspicions 
as to the cause and author of the outrage ; 
but it is not considered expedient to 
make any statement on the subject which 
would tend to frustrate them in their en- 
deavour to make the offender amenable, 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether any contracts from his 
Department are placed with the Clyde- 
bridge or Mossend Steel and Iron Com- 
panies; whether such firms are non- 
Union, and pay considerably less than 
the Union rates of wages; and what 
action he proposes to take in the matter 
to enforce the Resolution of the House 
relating to the conditions of labour ¢ 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley) : The War Department has had 
no contracts with the Clydebridge Com- 
pany. The last contract with the 
Summerlee and Mossend Company of 
Glasgow was in August, 1892, and has 
now been completed. Nothing is known 
as to whether such firms are non-Union 
and pay considerably less than the Union 
rate of wages. The usual action has 
been taken in these contracts to carry 
out the Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, the clause as to the wages paid 
being those generally accepted as current 
having been inserted. 


THE SLEAHEAD ROAD CONTRACT. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that William Long, of Ballyferriter, 
County Kerry, is contractor for the com- 
pletion of the work known as the Slea- 
head Road under the Congested Districts 
Board ; that all the land necessary for 
this road has been purehased and paid 
for, and conveyances duly executed by 
both owners and occupiers and deposited 
with the Congested Districts Board ; 
whether he is aware that the contractor, 
having been duly authorised by the Con- 
gested Districts Board and by _ the 
engineer of the works to proceed with 
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the construction of the road, has been 
obstructed by the occupiers for whose 
benefit the road is being constructed, and 
obliged to seek police protection for him- 
self and his men to enable him to carry 
out the works according to the terms of 
his contract, and that on the 18th instant 
he had to dismiss 40 men whom he had 
engaged for the carrying out of the work 
owing to the violence and obstruction 
offered ; and what steps he proposes to 
take in the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph. I under- 
stand that some six tenants, through 
whose lands it is proposed the road shall 
pass, objected to the work being pro- 
ceeded with, on the ground that they 
had not received the full amount of com- 
pensation allowed by the Congested 
Districts Board. Five of these tenants 
have since waived their objection, On 
one day only, the 19th instant, were the 
men not employed, and at no time was 
actual violence offered to the engineer 
or contractor in the construction of the 
road. ‘T'wo policemen were present on the 
l7th, the only occasion on which they 
attended, and matters proceeded most 
peaceably, The work is now in progress, 
and I have no doubt the seruples of the 
remaining solitary objector will soon be 
overcome. 

IRISH COPYING CLERKS 
RULE. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
$.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the copying clerks of the Law Courts in 
Ireland, who are paid by progressive 
salaries and fees, are entitled to pensions 
under the provisions of the Government 
of Ireland Bill; and, if so, which clause 
or sub-section applies to their case ? 

Mr. J.MORLEY : Serivenery clerks 
in the Irish Law Courts are paid by an 
annual retaining fee, calculated according 
to the number of folios written. ‘The em- 
ployment does not qualify for pension or 
gratuity on retirement ; but under Clause 


AND HOME 


25 (7) and the Fourth Schedule (5) of the | 
Government of Ireland Bill a serivenery | 


clerk, if removed for any cause other than 
incapacity or misconduct, may apply to 
the Treasury, who may award him com- 
pensation, having regard to the amount 
of his retaining fee received out of the 
moneys provided by Parliament. 


, be ready to-morrow or Saturday. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Will pensions also be provided under the 
Bill for the charwomen employed at the 
Castle ? 

| No answer. ] 
GOVERNMENT PAINTING 

IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Government painting con- 
tracts have been given by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland 


CONTRACTS 


to a contractor who disregards the 
Resolution of February, 1891; and 


whether he will take steps to have the 
wishes of this House carried into prac- 
tice in those and all other Governmental 
contracts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is presumed 
this question has reference to the contract 
for the painting of two of the Training 
Colleges in Dublin. I am informed by 
the Commissioners of National Education 
that the contractor for this work has 
assured them that he pays the workmen 
employed at the contract at the same 
standard rates of wages as are commonly 
paid by other firms in Dublin for the 
same kind of work. 

THE NEW SHIPBUILDING 
PROGRAMME, 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if he can now furnish the par- 
ticulars omitted from the Navy Estimates, 
pages 210 to 220, in regard to the new 
vessels building or proposed to be built, 
especially as to their estimated cost, 
speed at natural draught, coai capacity, 
and armament ; also the estimated cost of 
reconstruction or repairs, speed, and prin- 
cipal armaments of the Sultan, Warrior, 
Northumberland, and Agincourt, which 
are included in the Navy Estimates ; 
when will the statement as to the number 
of men employed at each rate of pay 
and number promoted be delivered ; and 
when will he be able to state the decision 
of the Admiralty in regard to the 
abolition or otherwise of the graduated 
or classified system of day pay ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The statement as to the number of men 
employed at each rate of pay and the 


‘number that have been promoted is in 


the hands of the printer, and will, I hope, 
On 
2T 2 
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the Motion of my hon. Friend the Civil 
Lord, a statement, showing the pre- 
sent and revised seales of pay for labourers 
and certain classes of workmen in the 
Naval Establishments at home, was 
ordered by the House to be printed 
yesterday. I hope that this also will be 
in the hands of Members _ before 
Monday next, when my hon, Friend will 
be prepared to give any more detailed 
information that may be desired. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Will Vote 8 be 
the first one on Monday ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Yes; the Shipbuilding Vote will be put 
down first. 

Mr. HANBURY: And in what order 
will the others be taken ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


In the regular order. 


Bombarding 


CRANE ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can give 
the number of accidents that have been 
caused since Ist January, 1892, by the 
breakage of chains in mines, quarries, 
and factories, and on railways, canals, 
and all other places where cranes are 
used ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Inspectors of 
Mines state that no fatal accidents from 
the above cause have been reported to 
them during 1892 either as regards mines 
or quarries. ‘The Chief Inspector of 
Factories has no available figures on the 
subject: but he declares that such acci- 
dents from the breaking of crane-chains 
in factories, as the Factory Acts require 
to be reported, are very rare. The 
Board of Trade state that they are unable 
as regards railways to give details of 
accidents from the breakage of crane- 
chains as distinguished from other acei- 
dents. As regards wharves and quays, 
there is no statutory obligation under 
which accidents oceurring there must be 
reported to a Government Department. 
The Government have introduced a Bill 
—the Notice of Accidents Bill—which 
would impose such obligation, but it has 
not yet been read a second time. 


HEREFORD POSTAL QUESTION, 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he lately received a 
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Hereford, asking that the sub-post office, 
situated in premises known as the Bar- 
tonsham Stores, occupied by Messrs, 
Reynolds and Phillips, should not be 
removed elsewhere ; whether he is aware 
that the Memorialists comprised 90 per 
cent. of the residents in the district of 
Bartonsham ; and whether, notwith- 
standing the wishes of so large a propor- 
tion of the residents, he has refused to 
accede to the prayer of the Memorialists, 
and has removed, or is about to remove, 
the said sub-post office to a less con- 
venient situation in Green Street ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have received 
and carefully considered the Memorial 
referred to by the hon. Member. The 
person who has been nominated by the 
Treasury as sub-Postmaster at Green 
Street, Hereford, resides in the same 
street as the late sub-Postmaster, and 
not more than 80 yards away, and he 
will afford satisfactory accommodation 
for the public. Under these circum- 
stances, I should not be justified in dis- 
turbing his appointment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE : Was 
the removal of the post office decided 
any allegation of 


Cranmere Pool. 


upon by reason of 
inconvenience ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The Postmaster 
nominated proposed to carry on the 
postal business in his own shop, and the 
Department came to the conclusion it 
was a suitable place. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: Before 
any nomination was made, did the right 
hon. Gentleman receive a Memorial ask- 
ing that any change should be made ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I think the 
nomination was made by the Treasury 
hefore any representations reached me. 
I cannot disturb the present practice, 


BOMBARDING CRANMERE POOL. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 
in The Daily News of 23rd instant, 
signed J. A. J. Brindley, in which the 
writer states that a few days ago Cran- 
mere Pool, a portion of Dartmoor much 
frequented by tourists and others, was 
for the space of half an hour bombarded 
with shells by I8 guns, without any 
notice being given or precautions taken 
for the safety of the public ; and whe- 
ther he will cause inquiry to be made 


Meworial, signed by 300 residents in | into the truth of these allegations 7 


Sir (. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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Perhaps I may be permitted to add 
that in The Daily News to-day is an- 
other signed letter, the writer of which 
says that proper precautions were taken 
by the military on the Okehampton side. 
The writer of the original letter, it ap- 
peared, approached the Pool from the 
other side. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A full Report has been called for from 
the Local Authorities. All at present 
known is that the position by Cranmere 
Pool was, on the 18th instant, the object 
of fire; that notice of this was given 
in the local papers, and that steps were 
taken to warn off the public. 


THE MILITARY AND THE LABOUR 
DISPUTE IN SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
his attention has been called to the 
statement that the officers in charge of 
the troops in South Wales have met in 
consultation with the Emergency Com- 
mittee of the mine-owners as to the most 
effective method of disposing of their 
forces ; whether the officers in command 
of the soldiers in South Wales are 
authorised to consult with the Emergency 
Committee of the mine-owners, and not 
with the Magistrates; whether the 
Secretary of the Mine-owners’ Emergency 
Committee is allowed to accompany the 
Geuveral in command while disposing of 
his forces ; whether he is aware that the 
General in command of the troops re- 
ceived an address of thanks from the 
mine-owners of South Wales, and stated, 
in reply thereto, that he would send more 
soldiers into the district, if necessary ; 
and whether it was in order for the 
General to receive such resolution of 
thanks, and make such promise in 
reply ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The officers in command of troops are 
only authorised to confer with the 
Magistrates and local Civil Authorities, 
and I have no reason to believe that 
there has been any departure from the 
usual practice; but it is natural that 
an officer should obtain all information, 
from whatever souree, which would help 
him in discharging his duty. Before the 


General arrived the disposition of the 
troops had been already arranged. In 
visiting the troops he was accompanied 
by the Chief Constable and by Major 
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Williams, of the Monmouth Volunteer 
Artillery, a local Magistrate. Whether 


Major Williams is connected with the 
Mine-owners’ Committee I am not aware. 
With regard to paragraph 4, I may 
quote the words of the General, who 
says— 

“T may have stated in the course of a private 
conversation with one or two gentlemen who 
came to see me at my hotel to explain the 
situation, and who I understood were local 
Magistrates, that I was ready to comply with 
legal requisitions for more troops, if, after my 
inspection, I found they were required to main- 
tain order.” 

We have no Report as to any address or 
resolution of thanks. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether any disturbance 
occurred in South Wales which the local 
police were unable to cope with; and 
whether the services of the troops have 
been required since their introduction 
into South Wales; and, if not, whether 
he will order their immediate withdrawal, 
or cause an independent inquiry to be 
made as to the justification for their con- 
tinued presence there ? 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, S.): 
I beg, at the same time, to ask whether 
all cause for alarm has now completely 
disappeared; and whether the Home 
Secretary will withdraw the troops which 
have been despatched to the colliery dis- 
tricts of South Wales ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The duty of the 
Local Authorities is not merely to suppress 
but to prevent disturbance, and the de- 
spatch of troops was not sanctioned until 
the authorities had endeavoured and failed 
to supplement the local police by drafts 
from other police forces. There has 
been, I am glad to say, no collision 
between the soldiers and any part of the 
population. I am satistied that the 
troops have been handled with great dis- 
cretion, and that they have rendered 
valuable service in the protection of per- 
son and property. No one is more 
anxious than I am to see the troops 
withdrawn, and I have no reason to doubt 
that the Loeal Authorities share my 
wish. I am in constant communication 
with the Chief Constables of Monmouth- 
shire and Glamorganshire, and Tam glad 
to say that the intelligence received dur- 
ing the last two days has been more re- 
assuring, but, though both districts are 
quieting down, I caunot yet say that all 
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cause for apprehension has been removed. 
There will be no avoidable delay in 
withdrawing the military foree as soon 
as the necessity which led to its introdue- 
tion has ceased. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman put himself in commu- 
nication with the representatives of the 
men, among whom is my hon. Friend the 
Member for Rhondda (Mr. W. Abraham), 
so as to be able to ascertain whether, in 
their opiniou, there was any continued 
necessity for the troops remaining in the 
district 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is obvious I 
could not do that. If I were to put my- 
self in communication with the men I 
should have to put myself in communi- 
cation with both parties, and also with 
the employers. The only safe course to 
adopt is the course which has been 
adopted in this case as in all others— 
namely, for the Central Authorities to 
put themselves in communication with 
the Local Authorities, including the 
Chief Constable. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: I am afraid I 
have not made myself clearly understood. 
In instrueting the Chief Constable, who 
I understand is responsible for the mili- 
tary being in the county, and who is 
evidently in communication with the 
Coalowners’ Association, will the right 
hon. Gentleman ask him to take care also 
to obtain the opinion of the representatives 
of the men 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no reason to 
doubt, from the communications which 
have reached me, that the Chief Con- 
stables of both these counties have 
obtained their information from all 
available sources, and that they do not 
go to one side more than the other, 


Mr. A. WILLIAMS: Is the right 


hon. Gentleman aware that at the meeting 
| there is any objection to allow those who 


on Wednesday of the Sliding Seale 
Committee, of which my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Abrahams) is a member, a reso- 
lution was passed in which they said 
they informed the employers on Saturday 
that they regretted that the employers 
had thought it necessary to resort to 
extreme measures. Does not my hon. 
Friend represent the men who are not on 
strike 7 

Mr. ASQUITILT: LI am not aware 
of that resolution; I have no doubt 
the hon. Gentleman does represent these 
men; but, as I have already stated, the 


Mr. Asquith 
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troops were sent not upon the requisition 

|of the employers; and so far as I am 
concerned, I have no more to do with the 
wishes of the employers than with the 
wishes of the men. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea) : May I ask 
whether 100 cavalry have been sent to 
Swansea, notwithstanding the objection 
of the Mavor ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH: I saw a statement 
that a certain number of cavalry were 
being sent to Swansea, but I understand 
it was on the requisition of the local 

' Magistrates. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: But is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that The 
Pall Mall Gazette states that the 
Mayor of has expressed a 
strong feeling of indignation that the 
military were sent to Swansea, and that 
ther were sent without his knowledge, 
and that he considered he could maintain 
publie peace and order without their 
assistance 7 

Mr. ASQUITIL: I have not seen the 
statement referred to; but I must point 
out that the Mayor, whose opinion is 
entitled to the greatest weight, is only 
one of the borough Magistrates, and, as I 
understand, the requisition proceeded 
from the Borough Bench as «a whole. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: Is it not the 
fact that, under the Riot Act, the Mayor 
of the borough is specifically mentioned 
as the person responsible for calling out 
the military ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: That may be so. 





Swansea 


SOUTH DUBLIN UNION, 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware of the fact that 
the Fair Wages Resolution is not carried 
into practical effeet by the Guardians of 
the South Dublin Union ; and whether 


desire it out of the 1,767 men and women 


|inmates over 60 years of age a small 


weekly allowance of tobacco or snuff ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : The Resolution of 
the House on the subject of fair wages is 
clearly not applicable to Boards of 
Guardians. Iam glad to say, however, 
that several Boards of Guardians in 
England are acting upon it. In reply 
to the second portion of the question, 
the Guardians have already power to 
make an allowance of tobacco to work- 
house inmates on the medical officer's 
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advice. This plan has been found to 
work very satisfactorily, and the Local 
Government Board see no reason for 
making «2 departure from it in the case 
of the South Dublin Union. 

*Ssirn C. W. DILKE: As a Circular 
was issued to English Boards of 
Guardians freeing their hands in the 


direction of allowing tobacco and snuff 


to aged paupers, will the right hon. 
Gentleman issue a similar one in Ire- 
land 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will consider 
that. 


THE IRISH ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that the Fair Wages Resolution is 
not carried into effect in the Irish branch 
of the Ordnance Survey at Mountjoy 
Barracks, Dublin; whether there is an 
undue proportion employed of boy labour 
to skilled hands, and what are their terms 
of employment ; and when is it expected 
that the 25-inch scale of the Irish Survey 
will be completed ? 

Ture PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): The 
Resolution to which my hon, Friend 
refers does not apply to the members of 
the Ordnance Survey staff in Dublin, in- 
asmuch as they are in the service of the 
Government itself, und enjoy many 
privileges which must be taken into 
account in comparing their position with 
that of persons doing similar work in 
private employ. I have no reason, how- 
ever, to believe that such a comparison, 
even if wages alone are taken into 
account, would be other than favourable 
to those engaged on the Survey, and I 
may refer my hon, Friend to the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Departmental 
Committee of I891—a copy of whose 
Report was laid on the Table. The pro- 
portion of boy labour to skilled hands is 
not greater than is consistent with the 
nature of the work to be done. Speak- 
ing generally, the boys are paid at the 
rate of 6s. a week at about 14 years of 
age and rise to about lds. a week about 
the age of 18. The completion of the 


25-inch survey of Lreland depends almost 
entirely upon the amount of money made 
available for the purpose by Parliament. 
The question is being fully considered by 
me, and I hope to submit certain pro- 
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posals to the Treasury in connection with 
the Estimates for 1894-5 which will 
secure the acceleration of the work. 

Mr. FIELD: Then are we to under- 
stand that the Government employs 
labour in the country which is not subject 
to the Fair Wages Resolution ? 

Mr. H.GARDNER : No, Sir; and I 
have pointed out that the wages these 
men receive compare very favourably 
with the wages paid outside. 


THE COOTEHILL DISTURBANCES. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland have any, and, if 
so, how many, persons been prosecuted 
in respect of the riotous proceedings at 
Lisnagoon, Cootehill, County Cavan, and 
with what result; and how, and from 
what fund, will the expense of the extra 
police employed in protecting labourers 
be defrayed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Nine persons 
were proceeded against for assaults on 
the police arising out of the recent dis- 
turbances at Lisnagoon. Of these, tive 
were fined 10s, each, or seven days’ im- 
prisonment in default of payment of the 
tine: one was fined in a similar amount 
on two different charges ; one case was 
adjourned ; and two cases were dismissed. 
The police emploved in the locality in 
protecting the labourers were engaged 
in this duty from the 3rd to the 17th in- 
stant, and on the latter date returned to 
their stations in the county. No extra 
charge will fall on the county in respect 
of the temporary employment of this pro- 
tection force. 

Mr. DANE: Then how will the ex- 
pense of the extra police be paid ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not sure 


that there will be any extra expense, 


THE OUTRAGE ON MR. WELDON 
MOLONY, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. Weldon C. Molony, who was 
fired at and dangerously wounded on Ist 
June last near Ennis, has been refused 
payment of his salary as Registrar of the 
County Court, Tipperary, although his 
absence from duty arose from no fault of 
his own; and whether this action has 
been taken with the authority of the 





971 Bagot Street Repairing 
Government ; and if there is any pre- 
cedent for it ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Treasury Remembrancer in Ireland, 
who is Accounting officer of the County 
Courts Vote, that no claim has been made 
by Mr. Molony for his services as 
Registrar of the County Court Judge of 
Tipperary since June 1 last. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: If I get an 
opportunity I shall call attention to this 
matter on the Estimates. My informa- 
tion does not agree with that of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the hon. 
Member is referring to an application 
which has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : Is it in- 
tended to pay this gentleman’s expenses 
in the same way as was done in another 
ease by the last Liberal Government ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe in the 
ease referred to by the hon, Member a 
medical fee of 100 guineas was paid. 
If any claim is made in this ease it will 
be carefully considered. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green): 
I hope such a seandal of paying an 
enormous fee will not be perpetrated 
avain. 

Mr. TT. W. RUSSELL: Has the 
salary due to Mr. Molony as Registrar 
of the County Court been paid ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : IT ecannot say ; but 
I will inquire. It does not arise out of 
the question on the Paper. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Treland whether the industrial 
rule of the National Board of Education 
is compulsory or optional; and if 
managers desiring their schools to be 
exempt from the rule are liable to have 
it forced upon them by the Board # 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners of National Edueation report 
that the rule determining instruetion in 
the new industrial programme is not 
absolute. No manager who is able, 
giving due notice, to assign a satisfactory 
reason for having his school exempted, 
The number of schools in 


is refused, 
which the Commissioners for various 
reasons assigned by managers have dis- 
pensed with the alternative scheme for 
sixth-class girls is very considerable. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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BAGOT STREET REPAIRING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is making arrangements for the sale of 
the repairing works, Bagot Street, Bir- 
mingham 7 

Mr. WOODALL: The right hon. 
Member is aware that the continued use 
of Bagot Street as a repairing factory 
has only been sanctioned for the current 
year; but the changes that may be 
necessary, in the event of its being 
closed, are still under consideration, and 
there is no present intention of offering 
the property for sale. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
arrangements can be made, when the 
Bagot Street Factory is closed, for 
carrying on the work of repairing now 
done there ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The right hon. 
Gentleman wants me to anticipate a 
decision which I have told him has not 
yet been arrived at. Repairing work will 
undoubtedly be continued in’ Birming- 
ham, even if the Bagot Street Factory is 
closed. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: This is a 
matter of great interest and importance 
to my constituents ; and I want to ask 
whether he will take it from me that it 
has been decided to close Bagot Street 
works at an early date ? 

Mr. WOODALL: No absolute 
decision has been arrived at ; but I may 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of 
what he knows perfeetly well—that 
Sparkbrook Factory was acquired many 
years ago with the intention of super- 
seding the Bagot Street Factory, but 
that up to the present the Treasury have 
allowed the latter to go on working. It 
is only fair to say that the amount of 
work now required to be done does not 
justify the continuance of two factories. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : i gather 
from the answer that the Sparkbrook 
Factory is to be turned into a repairing 
shop in place of the Bagot Street Fae- 
tory, and that it will be discontinued as 
a manufacturing establishment. In that 
case, will the hon. Gentleman say what is 
to become of the manufacturing ma- 
chinery at Sparkbrook 
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Mr. WOODALL: My right hon. 


Friend is premature in supposing that 
any such decision has been arrived at. I 
shall be glad to confer with him, if he 
will give me an opportunity, as to what 
is most expedient. There is no intention 
to dismantle Sparkbrook, although it 
may be desirable to continue there the 
repairs now done at Bagot Street. 


THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN ADDRESS 
ON HOME RULE, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury if he has 
seen a letter signed “John Wilson, 
Carrickfergus ” in The Times of Wed- 
nesday, 25rd instant, it which it is 
asserted that the so-called Presbyterian 
Petition or Address to the Prime Minister 
was not exclusively signed by Presby- 
terians ; is he aware that when the Peti- 
tion was brought into a family whose 
head was a Home Ruler, all the family 
who could write, no matter how young, 
signed it also; and whether he will refer 
it to the Committee on Petitions of the 
House of Commons to examine and 
report on the signatures ¢ 

Mr. ROSS: Is there any objection 
to publishing the names of the alleged 
signatories who have not expressly re- 
quested that their names shall be con- 
cealed ? 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8S.) : Is the 
right hon, Gentleman aware that a large 
number of Ulster Presbyterians in avowed 
sympathy with the Irish policy of the 
Government had no opportunity of sigu- 
ing this declaration 7 Has his attention 
been called to a letter from a Presby- 
terian Liberal published in The Belfast 
Northern Whig, in which the writer 
states that he is a Presbyterian ; that he 
would have been pleased to sign the 
Address had he known it was in con- 
templation, and would have undertaken 
to procure within one hour the signatures 
of at least a dozen Presbyterian heads 
of families in his town ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tuk TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) In reply to the 


first paragraph of the question, I am not 
aware whether any and what religious 
test was employed to ascertain whether 
these gentlemen were Presbyterians or 
not, but I doubt whether there was much 
inducement used to those who were not 
Presbyterians to sign and assume the 
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character for the purpose, considering the 
sentiments supposed to prevail in that 
portion of the country. With regard to 
the second paragraph, I do not read the 
letter as the hon. Member has read it ; 
and as to the third paragraph, I appre- 
hend the Committee on Petitions has no 
power whatever to investigate these 
matters. If I were to refer the Paper to 
them I should feel myself to be guilty of 
a positive impertinence. I am not pre- 
pared to undertake the investigation of 
the separate wishes and opinions of the 
3,500 persons who signed the Petition. 
It is impossible for me to enter into the 
investigation of minute particulars, but I 
have the utmost confidence not only in 
the good faith but in the pradence and 
discretion of those who signed the letter 
to me, and made themselves responsible 
for it, so far as Iam capable of forming 
a decision on the subject. Further than 
that I cannot go, and I must leave the 
matter to be fought out between the 
respective Parties outside the walls of this 
House. 


THE LAND TRANSFER BLLL. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &e.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury when the Land Transfer Bill is 
likely to be proceeded with ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
House is aware that this Bill stands for 
Second Reading to-night, and, consider- 
ing the remarkable concurrence of 
opinion among many important authori- 
ties both in this House and in the other 
House, I hope it will be allowed to pass 
through the stage of Second Reading. 
The hon. Member is well aware that the 
mortgages on the time of the Louse at 
the present moment are so heavy that we 
could not, without causing general incon- 
venience and dissatisfaction, displace the 
appointed business during the hours at 
the disposal of the Government. If the 
Bill is allowed to pass its Second Read- 
ing, as I sincerely hope it will, it would 
be well worth considering whether we 
might not secure a discussion of its 
principles without delay by referring it to 
the Grand Committee on Law. 


WELSH TITHE DISTRAINTS. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that at the 
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meeting of the Cardiganshire Joint | 
Standing Committee, held on August 
10, at Aberayron, his letter to the | 
Chief Constable, pointing out that the | 
County Court bailiff was insufficiently | 
protected on May 5, was not mentioned | 
by the Chief Constable in his Report, | 
and only produced on the demand of the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions ; that the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions proposed 
two motions to the effect that the Chief 
Constable be ordered in all cases where 
the police were engaged in protecting the 
Sheriff's officers when carrying out the 
orders of any Court to employ such num- 
ber of constables as may be necessary to 
ensure the proper protection of the 
Sheriff's officers, and the due execution 
of such orders; and that any existing 
orders or instructions of the Committee 
to the Chief Constable in any way re- 
pugnant to this order be rescinded, but 
they were lost by the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of the County Council, every 
Justice voting for them; whether he is 
aware that two of these County Coun- 
cillors are also members of the Anti- 
tithe Committee ; and whether he now 
intends to take any steps to get the 
intention of his letter carried out, and the 
law enforced, and, if so, if he will state 
what steps ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed that 
my letter, to which the hon. Member 
refers, was not mentioned by the Chief 
Constable in his Report, but was pro- 
duced and read on the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions asking if it had been 
received. It is also a fact that the Chair- 
man of Qluarter Sessions gave notice of 
the two motions referred to by the hon. 
Member, but on the first being defeated 
the second was not moved. The repre- 
sentatives of the Quarter Sessions, of 
whom five were present, all voted in 
favour of the motion, and the County 
Council representatives, 12 in number, 
who appear to have stated that they 
thought the motion unnecessary, voted 
against it. I have been informed (but I 
have no means of verifying the informa- 
tion) that one, and probably two, of these 
County Councillors are members of the 
Anti-Tithe Committee. The Chief Con- 





stable wrote to me, in reply to my letter, 
undertaking to give adequate police pro- 
tection to the bailiff, and to prevent it | 
repetition of such an assault as was com- 
mitted on the 5th of May. No facts have 


Mr, Griffith-Boscawen 
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been brought to my knowledge which 
would lead me to suppose that the Chief 
Constable has failed, or will fail, to carry 
out the undertaking so given. I must 
express my hope that in so doing he will 
receive the co-operation and support of 
the Standing Joint Committee, who are 
responsible for the administration of the 
local police. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN: Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that in 
1891 the Standing Committee passed a 
resolution instructing the Chief Constable 
that not more than three policemen were 
to be employed at tithe sales or distraints, 
If so, how is it possible, now the Com- 
mittee have refused to repeal that 
instruction, to afford adequate — pro- 
tection 

Mr. ASQUITH: This is the first I 


have heard of that instruction. 


THE CORDITE DISPUTE, 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War who were 
the members of the Explosives Com- 
mittee other than Sir F. Abel and Pro- 
fessor Dewar; in how many and which 
foreign countries have Sir F. Abel and 
Professor Dewar, or either of them taken 
out foreign patents for cordite, and on 
what dates in each case ; what was the 
date of the assignment to other persons 
of each of such patents ; to what official 
of the War Office did they or either of 
them communicate the fact of having 
taken out such patents, and on what date 
or dates, and by what method; and 
when did this information formally reach 
the Secretary of State, and by what 
method 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In answer to the first paragraph, Dr. 
Dupré, F.R.S., was the third member of 
the Committee, and Captain Thompson, 
R.A., was Secretary. As to the subject 
of paragraphs 2 and 3, we have, as I 
have already stated, no information, 
With regard to numbers 4 and 4, 
there is no record of any formal 
communication of the faet that 
foreign patents were taken out, but the 
assignment of these patents was, as I 
informed the hon. Member, intimated to 
the Direetor of Artillery on Mareh 
| 25, 1891, by letter. 

Mr. HANBURY: When was the 
| intimation conveyed to the Secretary of 
' State for War ? 

| 


| 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the hon, Member means the Secretary 
of State for War personally, I cannot 
tell him. He probably heard of it in con- 
yersation with the Director General of 
Artillery, If the hon, Member merelymeans 
official conveyance, then the imparting of 
the information to the Director General 
of Artillery would be equivalent to 
giving it to the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Mr. 


HANBURY: Does the right 
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hon, Gentleman say that information in | 


regard to the foreign patents was not 
given to the War Office until two years 
after they had been taken out ? And 
was the late Financial Secretary to the 
War Office correct when he said that the 
Director General of Artillery did not 
convey it to the Seeretary of State for 
War till a further year had elapsed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is no official record. I can only 
judge by the Papers, and I cannot tell 
when the Secretary of State was per- 
sonally informed of the assignment, 
as it is not alluded to in any official docu- 
ment at the War Office. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, to what 
Military Authorities, if any, did Sir F. 
Abel and Professor Dewar, or the Explo- 
sives Committee, submit the result of 
their trials of various explosives, and 
what Military Authority decided that 
cordite was distinctly superior to the 
other explosives, and thereupon recom- 
mended it to the Secretary of State for 
adoption ; did such or any Military 
Authorities investigate the other explo- 
sives independently of Sir F. Abel and 
Professor Dewar before giving their 
decision ; on what date was it finally 
decided to adopt cordite into the Service ; 
and on what date did Messrs. Abel, 
Dewar, and Anderson apply for a patent 
for machinery for its manufacture ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The results of the trials were reported 
by the Committee to the Director of 
Artillery, who submitted his recom- 
mendation on the subject through the 
Adjutant General to His Royal High- 


ness the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Secretary of State approved 
eordite for manufacture and for 
further — experiments on Novem- 
ber 14, 1890. The Reports submitted 


by the Committee embraced all the ex- 
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plosives under competition, and the Mili- 
tary Authorities considered that no further 
investigation was necessary, except as to 
cordite. Subsequently to this approval 
of cordite, it underwent further tests in 
various climates and under varying con- 
ditions. The results of these being 
satisfactory, it was finally and formally 
adopted as a Service store in May, 1893. 
The date stated by the hon. Member on 
the 15th instant that on which the 
patent for machinery was taken out— 


as 


namely, July 22, 1S89—is correct. 
FAILURE OF THE CHELSEA WATER 
SUPPLY. 
Mr. FISHER (Fulham): I beg to 


ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been directed to the failure (owing to an 
accident) of the Chelsea Water Company 
to supply water during 48 hours to the 
inhabitants of Fulham and to the in- 
adequacy of the notice of such accident 
given by the company ; and whether, 
looking to the extreme risk, through the 
bursting of boilers and otherwise, which 
is incurred by the inhabitants under such 
circumstances, he will direct an inquiry 
to be held into the cause of the accident 
and the nature of the notice given to 
those affected by it, with the view of 
pressing upon the Water Companies the 
best means of avoiding such accidents 
iu future, or, in case of their occurrence, 
the speediest and most effective methods 
of warning the inhabitants whose supply 
is temporarily cut off ¢ 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : A communica- 
tion was addressed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the Chelsea Water Com- 
pany with reference to the temporary 
failure, owing to an accident, of the 
water supply to Fulham, The secretary 
of the company furnished an explanation 
similar to that in the letter which he 
addressed to The Times. The 
difficulty occasioned by the failure of the 
supply is much to be regretted. I do 
not think that any practical advantage 
would result from such an inquiry as is 


suggested, 


serious 


THE AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that on the arrival 
of the Majestic at Queenstown on Tues- 
day evening last, carrying American 
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mails, the mails had to be taken on to! 


Liverpool, the ordinary train having left, 


and there being no special service ; | 


whether, if there had been a special ser- 
vice, letters could have been replied to 


by the mail leaving Queenstown on, 


Thursday ; and whether this was possible 
after the delivery of the mails through 
Liverpool ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Majestic did 
not bring full mails for the United King- 
dom, but only mails for Ireland and 
such correspondence for London and other 
parts as had been addressed specially to 
be sent by the Queenstown route. This, 
therefore, was not a case in which the 
through special service to London would 
have been used. In addition to certain 
closed mails for through conveyance to 
the Continent, the Majestic only brought 
for delivery or treatment in London 10 
small bags containing about 2,500 letters. 

Mr. M. HEALY : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether the Majestic 
brought mails for Lancashire and North 
of England and Scotland other than those 
mails specially addressed ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : She brought 151 
bags of mails altogether—91 for Ireland, 
which were landed at Queenstown, 60 
bags which were carried on to Liverpool, 
and 36 bags which were dropped there for 
delivery or direct despatch. There were 
24 bags, including some closed mails for 


the Continent, and a number of specially | 


addressed letters which were brought on 
to London for delivery. 

Mr. M. HEALY : I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman has answered my 
question, which was whether the Majestic 
brought mails for the North of England 
other than mails specially addressed ; 
and, if so, does that indicate any change 


in the practice of the United States Post | 


Office? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Majestic 
only brought mails for Ireland not 
specially addressed. The mails for Eng- 
land were all specially addressed. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman state at what time the 
Paris, which left New York about an 
hour-and-a-half before the Majestic, ar- 
rived at Southampton, and how much 


time elapsed between the landing of the 


mails and their delivery ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY : I cannot answer 
that question off-hand; but if the hon. 


Mr. Maurice Healy 
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Gentleman desires to know I will en- 
deavour to get the information. 

Mr. FIELD: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say if the special service will 
be continued in future under the circum- 
stances which gave rise to it ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I have already 
stated that I hope in a very short time 
to make a statement on the subject. 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 
Mr. KENYON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the attention of the Secretary of 
State has been drawn to a statement by 
the Judge of Patna, in a letter to The 
Times ou the Behar Cadastral Survey, 
that in Behar the fields, each with its 
| 12-inch separation from the next, are 
often not larger than a gentleman’s 
drawing-room, and the farmer who holds 
| 10 acres has to find his total from, it may 
| be, 20 or 30 patches lying all over the 
country; whether the Report of the 
Sone Irrigation Survey shows that the 
‘actual cost of the Cadastral Survey of 
such holdings, with its record of rights, 
sometimes exceeds the fee-simple value 
of the land; and whether the Secretary 
of State will permit the Government of 
Bengal in such cases to make «a compul- 
sory survey at the costs of the landlords 
and tenants 7 
*Mr. G. RUSSELL: Yes; the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State has been 
directed to the letter written by Mr, 
Tweedie which appeared in The Times 
of the 19th August. My answer to the 
second and third questions is that the 
Secretary of State has not in his 
possession any evidence showing that in 
' the Sone Canal District the cost of the 
| Cadastral Survey will exceed the fee- 
simple value of the land. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : May I ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India what would be the 
total cost of the Behar Cadastral Survey 
in its eight stages, as indicated in the 
| notice issued by the Director of the Sur- 
vey in February last, including the settle- 
ment of “ fair rents” in the fifth stage of 
the Survey ; whether this cost is to be 
| defrayed by fresh taxation on the land of 
Bengal ; what will be the annual cost of 
the maintenance of the record of right; 
{from what souree will this cost be 
defrayed ; and will any legislation on 
the subject be submitted to the Legisla- 
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tive Council of the Viceroy or the Legis- 
lative Council of Bengal, with per- 
mission to the official members to vote as 
they liked ; whether the proposals of the 
Government of Bengal involve the abro- 
gation or modification of the permanent 
settle ment of Bengal; and will all the 
Papers be submitted to Parliament before 
the sanction of the Secretary of State 
was given ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The cost of the 
Behar Survey has been estimated at eight 
annas per acre. As at present arranged, 
a portion of the expense will fall upon 
the landholder and the ryot, and a part 
will be defrayed by the State. The cost | 
of maintaining the record of right would 
be about three-quarters of an anna per 
rupee of rent, an amount which would 
be defrayed by a cess. The Survey of 
Behar is an outeome of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885, and any questions 
respecting the permanent settlement must 
be considered to have been determined 
by the passing of this latter Act. The 
Secretary of State has already given his 
sanction to the survey; but he has 
inquired whether further Papers can be 
presented, 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): May I ask the Prime Minister 
whether after the proceedings to-morrow 
night on the Government of Ireland Bill 
are closed he will move the Adjournment 
of the House? It would be of conve- 
nience to many hon, Members who desire 
to go into the country to know. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir 
I think it would be quite proper that I 
should do sO, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. | 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 428.) 


CONSIPERATION, [THIRTEENTH NIG 





Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [23rd 
August ] on Consideration of the Bill as 
amended. 





And which Amendment was, in page 3, | 
line 38, after tne last Amendment, tu 


insert the words— 


{24 Aveust 1893} 


' Amendment 
| accepted, after challenging a Division, an 
action which the Opposition not un 
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“(3) The Lord Lieutenant shall not do or 
omit to do any act upon the advice of the 
Executive Committee, or otherwise than as 
representing Her Majesty— 

(a) In respect of any of the matters upon 
which the Irish Legislature are dis- 
abled from legislating under Section 
3 of this Act ; nor 

(b) Whereby any person or corporation 
would be injuriously affected in re- 
spect of any of the matters in regard 
to which they are protected as against 
legislation by the Irish Legislature 
under Section 4 of this Act ; 

and it shall be unlawful for any Executive 
officer in Ireland, except by the direction of the 
Lord Lieutenant representing Her Majesty, to 
do or omit to do any such act.”—(Viseount 
Cranborne.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, that 


last night he founded the hope that the 
Government would see their way to 
accept, at least in part, the Amendment 
of his noble Friend on the speech of the 
hon. Member for North Kerry. To-day 
he returned to the charge fortified by a 
declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy—a declaration of such importance 
that it confirmed his hope even to the 
point of anticipating that the Govern- 
ment would not only accept part, but 
would accept the whole, of the Amend- 
ment before the House. sut before he 
read the words of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy he should like to dwell upon the 
conditions and the circumstances under 
which they were delivered, for those were 
hardly less significant than the declara- 
tion made by the right hon. Gentleman, 
He did not know whether the House re- 
collected that they approached for the 


| first time the 5th clause at half-past 12 


o'clock on a Wednesday in June, and 
that at half-past 5 on that day notice was 
given of the first Closure Resolution. 
The first hour of that day—the 28th of 
June—was occupied in discussing an 


which the Government 





tharitably attributed to the fact that the 
Government were at that moment in a 
minority in the House. They then went 
on to consider an Amendment kindred to 
the one now before the House, but 
covering a wider field, which had 


' been moved by the hon. Member for 
| Preston. The hon. Member 


wishe | 
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that the Lord Lieutenant should act 
as the Representative of Her Majesty 
not only within the limited sphere 
contemplated by the Amendment of his 
noble Friend, but in all matters and at 
all times. That Amendment was debated 
practically the rest of the day, and was 
only rejected by a majority of 29. The 
smaller contention of his noble Friend 
did not, therefore, come before the Com- 
mittee. His noble Friend was treading 
on virgin ground, and laying before the 
Government a proposal to which the 
Opposition, on the whole, attached the 
very greatest importance. It was upon 
the large Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Preston laying down that the Lord 
Lieutenant should at all times act as the 
Representative of Her Majesty that the 
Chancellor of the Duchy made a memor- 
able speech—memorable for its length, 
which might, perhaps, be justly attributed 
to the same cause which led the Govern- 
ment to accept the previous Amendment 
rather than accept defeat in the Division 
Lobbies ; memorable for its interesting 
view of the Constitutions of Germany, 
the United States, and our Colonies ; but 
in connection with the Amendment before 
the House, the speech was, perhaps, most 
memorable because of its conclusion. 
This was it— 

“We consider—and this is my concluding 

answer to one of the complaints of my right hon. 
Friend—that the Executive will be subjected 
within the ‘p shere of “4 action to exactly the 
sale tri us as are by Clauses 3 and i im- 
posed as respects legislation on the [rish Legis- 
lature.” 
That was precisely the object aimed at 
by his noble Friend ; and all he had to 
do, he thought, in order to gain its accept- 
ance at the hands of the Government, 
was to show that the Amendment attained 
that object, and no more than that object. 
Perhaps before he argued in favour of 
that contention he might be allowed to 
suggest a very slight verbal alteration 
in the Amendment, to which his noble 
Friend did not object. It was to leave 
out the words “upon the advice of the 
Executive Committee, or.” The Amend- 
ment would then run— 

*The Lord Lieutenant shall not do or omit 
todo any act otherwise than as representing 
Her Majesty, &e.” 

By leaving out the words he suggested 


all misconception would be avoided, 


Kither these words had a detinite Consti- 
tutional meaning, as 


Mr. Wyndham 


argued by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James)—that 
was to say, that if the Lord 
Lieutenant took the advice he must 
act upon it, or else call upon the Ministry 
to resign; and if the words bore that 
definite Constitutional meaning they were 
not needed there, because the ‘phrase “as 
representing Her Majesty ” covered the 
whole ground, by excluding the responsi- 
bility of the Irish Parliament, and sub- 
stituting, in these particulars, the re- 
sponsibility of the Imperial House of 
Commons. If, on the other hand, the 
opposite contention were true, that the 
phrase was a mere colloquial expres- 
sion, and could be held to mean 
that the Lord Lieutenant would 
take counsel with his advisers 
in Ireland, then most certainly they 
would be mischievous. He chie fly wished 
to see the words eliminated because of 
the view taken vesterday by the Attorney 
General, who rightly said that it would 
be absurd to suppose that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would act iv a time of crisis with- 
out talking over the difficulty with the 
men best able to advise him on the state 
of Ireland. He should like to commend 
the Amendment to the examination of 
the Government in compartments. He 
did not think there should be any diffi- 
culty at all in accepting the Amendment 
down to the sub-section marked (a), which 
referred to matters excluded from the 
powers of the Irish Legislature under 
Clause 3.) They had in favour of this 
part of the Amendment not only the 
support of the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
but the support in substance, if not in 
form, of the hon. Member for North 
Kerry. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : The hon, 
Member is altogether mistaken. I think 
it most inexpedient that the words should 
be inserted, because occasions may arise 
when the Imperial Government may 
think it well that the Lord Lieutenant 
should consult the Irish Government, and 
I said that the matter could be better 
dealt with in the instrument of delega- 
tion. 

Mr. WYNDITAM said, that explana- 
tion showed that the hon. Member for 
North Kerry was in favour of the first 
part of the Amendment, as he had said, 
in substance if not in form, The hon. 
Member, whilst agreeing that in the 
matters excluded under Clause 3 the Lord 
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Lieutenant should act as the Representa- 
tive of Her Majesty, held that it should 
be laid down, not in the Bill, but in the 
instrument of delegation. The hon. 
Member differed, therefore, only on the 
question of form, But he submitted that 
those safeguards had not been introduced 
into the Bill in order to calm the fears 
and lull the suspicions of the hon, Mem- 
ber for North Kerry. They had been 
put in in order to allay the just fears and 
the reasonable suspicions of the loyal 
minority in Ireland, and, so far as im- 
portant matters were concerned, of the 
British people ; and, that being so, he 
thought that upon a mere question of 
form the wishes of the loyal minority and 
of the British people were to be consulted 
in preference to the wishes of the hon. 
Member for North Kerry. But he was 
not content to rest his argument on a 
mere question of form. There was much 
more than form in this matter. They 
all knew that this Bill would not pass 
into law; but, having once received the 
assent of the House of Commons, it 
would become, as regarded the relations 
between England and Ireland, an historic 
document of importance only less to that 
of the Act of Union, ‘There were many pro- 
visions in the Bill to which the minority in 
this country and the majority in Ireland 
objected ; there were many provisions to 
which the majority in Ireland and the 
minority in this country objected ; but 
there were some few provisions upon 
which they had arrived, on the whole, at 
the same conclusion. He laid it down 
with great confidence that in the future 
neither Party would ever accept less than 
they received in this Bill. Arguments 
would be founded on the concessions in 
the Bill both by Nationalists and 
Loyalists, If that were so, and as the 
Chancellor of the Duchy and the hon. 
Member for North Kerry were willing to 
concede the principle that in all the ex- 
cluded matters in Clause 3 the Lord 
Lieutenant should act as the Representa- 
tive of Her Majesty, he did not see how 
the Government could refuse to allow 
that principle being enshrined in the Bill. 
In the future, if they were not allowed to 
enshrine this principle in the Bill, it would 
be said that as between England and Ire- 
land the Lord Lieutenant was not to act 
as the Representative of Her Majesty's 
Government in all matters enumerated in 
Clause 3, but as the Representative of the 


{24 Aucust 1893} 
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Irish Legislature. He now came to the 
second compartment of the Amendment 
marked (b). In that paragraph his noble 
Friend extended the limitation upon Ex- 
ecutive action to the matters under 
Clause 4. Again, he could call the 
Chancellor of the Duchy as his witness, 
for the application of the principle of the 
right hon. Gentleman to Clause 4 would 
mean that the Executive would ucder 
Clause 4 be subjected to the same 
restrictions as were imposed upon the 
Legislature. But that was not in the 
Bill, and the hon. Member for Kerry 
was anxious that it should never be put 
into the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: My argument was 
that, whilst all the laws under Clause 3 
would be Imperial, all the laws under 
Clause 4 would be Irish laws, but that 
the Irish Legislature must observe certain 
provisions in passing them; and that, 
therefore, in regard to Executive action 
arising out of Clause 4 Irish advice was 
necessary. 

Mr. WYNDHAM $said, the hon. 
Member for North Kerry drew what he 
called a fundamental distinction between 
Clause 3 and Clause 4. Supposing the 
Government gave way on Clause 3, the 
hon. Member might object, but he would 
object not quite so much as were the 
Government to give way on Clause 4. 

Mr. SEXTON: Hear, hear! 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, that the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, dealing chiefly 
with the questions under Clause 4, drew 
a picture of an_ oflicer who tres- 
passed within the under 
Clause 4 and was proceeded against. 
But any such officer would be no 
worse off than any other officer of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary under the 
2nd sub-section of the 27th clause. 
Under Clause 27 the Lord Lieutenant 
would have control of the Constabulary, 
so long as the force existed, as the Ro- 
presentative of Her Majesty. The hon. 
Member for North Kerry had said that 
under Clause 4 there were not excep- 
tions and restrictions, so much as prin- 
ciples which the law should not violate. 
He did not think that description was 
quite applicable to the policy of Clause 
4. What principle was violated in es- 
tablishing a religion or in endowing a 
denominational school 2? It was far 
more accurate to say that under Clause 
4 legislation was not to pass certain 


pow rs 
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limits, and what his noble Friend urged 
on the acceptance of the House in the 
second part of the Amendment was that 
for any action outside those limits the 
Irish Executive should be responsible to 
this House, and not to the Irish House. 
Take some of the dangers guarded 
against by Clause 4—disabilities or 
privileges imposed on account of re- 
ligious belief. Would anyone pretend 
that those dangers were not greater from 
Executive rather than from legislative 


Government of 


action ? The Opposition had been 
taunted with being distrustful and 


suspicious of the Irish House of Com- 


mons. But he, for one, would 
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noble Friend’s Amendment, which laid 
down that it should 

“Be unlawful for any Executive officer in 
Ireland, except by direction of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant representing Her Majesty, to do, or omit 
to do, any such act,” 
He would leave the arguments on that 
clause to lawyers, who were more able to 


deal with it than he, though he thought 
it was easy to show the necessity of such 


'a provision. 


| officer who 


He would point out that 
under the 27th clause any Constabulary 
went outside the law was 
proceeded against in a Court of Law, 


, Whether he was acting by orders of the 


never | Lord Lieutenant or not; and all that the 


believe that they would pass a law | Amendment would provide was that any 


against Protestants. 
was that in the administration of the 
law men might be made to suffer, or 
might obtain benefits on account of 
religious beliefs. Was not that likely ? 


Unless this Amendment were accepted the | 


Lord Lieutenant would be the blind hand 
and instrument of the Irish Legislature 
placed between the two alternatives of 
accepting their advice or accepting their 
resignation, and that was not a position 
in which they could fairly place the 
Lord Lieutenant. If they put the Lord 
Lieutenant in that position, it would be 
found before very !ong that disabilities 
would be imposed and benefits conferred 
on account of religious beliefs in Ireland. 
At any rate, it did not lie in the mouth of 
right hon, Gentlemen opposite to say that 
this unlikely. If they argued in 
the case of the Executive that those 
crimes and-outrages were unlikely, then 
by that very argument they admitted 
that every outrage of tyranny and 
favouritism under the legislative province 
of the Bill was not only a possible but 
a probable consequence. If those dangers 
were unlikely, why, in Heaven’s name, 
had they inserted Clauses 3 and 4? He 
believed the dangers were likely ; but 
supposing they were fanciful and un- 
founded—mere phantoms bred in the 
horrors that haunted the gloom of a past 
religious and racial animosity. But the 
to have redeemed 


was 


Government claimed 


and abolished that past by this policy of | 
and yet while endeavouring | 


conciliation ; 
under Clauses 83 and 4 to allay that 
phantom, how could they object 
to insert provisions in the Bill 
against dangers much more substantial ? 
He passed to the last compartment of his 


Mr. Wyndham 


What was feared | official whatever within the sphere of this 


restriction who injuriously affected or 
conduced to injury against one of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland should be 
amenable to the law just as a police con- 
stable was now. They were told by the 
Attorney General that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant must be allowed to have the 
advice of his Irish Ministers, and allowed 
to act with despatch. Both these advan- 
tages were left to the Lord Lieutenant 
under this Amendment. In times of 
crisis, or foreign invasion, or insurrec- 
tion, or in any difficult problem arising 
out of the state of Ireland, he would act 
at once, should the necessity arise, on 
his own responsibility. If the Amend- 
ment were accepted in these matters 
alone, the Lord Lieutenant would be in 
the position of the Viceroy of India—that 
was to say, he would be responsible to 
and would be represented by a Minister 
in this House, and his action through 
that Minister would be open to their 
criticism. He would in the interest of 
the Amendment—to which they attached 
a great deal of importance—deprecate 
the attitude of suspicion so constantly 
taken up by the Government towards 
any suggestion coming from that (the 
Opposition) quarter of the House. They 


/must surely by now be familiar with the 


} 
} 
} 





| 


aspect of their Amendments by the 
hundreds of them that had appeared, 
and yet they believed in every one of them 
there lurked some pitfall and some hidden 
trap. Whatever might be said of the 
merits or demerits of their opposition to 
this Bill, he thought they could not be 
aceused of Machiavellian subtlety in 
their mode of attack, and least of all iu 
the Amendment they were bringing for- 
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ward that afternoon, and yet the Govern- 
ment had to be soothed and coaxed like 
a shy horse before they could be induced 
to approach these subjects because of their 
suspicion and alarm. He could assure 
the Chief Secretary he would find in 
this Amendment no hidden trap, but 
merely a straightforward declaration of 
the principle already enunciated by the 
hon. Member for North Kerry and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) desired to say a word upon 
this Amendment, because he could 
searcely think it possible that the House 
would pass this 5th clause and deal with 
these enormous powers of the Executive 
without putting some sort of restriction 
upon the power of delegation and the 
powers which were thereby to be vested in 
the Irish Government. They had had 
various explanations as to what would 
be the effect of this Amendment. The 
Chief Secretary had given one to the 
effect that the Irish Government would 
be restricted in regard to the 3rd clause 
of it by the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Preston. 
They had had another opinion from the 
Attorney General to the effect that the 
Lord Lieutenant might take the advice 
of the Irish Government upon these 
questions arising in Clauses 3 and 4, but 
that he would not be bound to act upon 


Government of 


{24 Avavst 1893} 








it. They had had an opinidn from the | 


hon. Member for North Kerry to the effect 
that the matters in Clause 3, being Im- 
perial, would necessarily be outside the 
competence of the Irish Government, and 
they had the opinion ‘of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy which had been read by 
the last speaker. He desired to point 
out that there was nothing in this Bill to 
justify any one of these opinions, Why ? 
Because the House would perceive that 
the questions of the Executive which 
were to devolve upon the Irish Govern- 
ment were not laid down in this Bill at 
all, but were to be dealt with in a doeu- 
mentnot now before the House—namely, 
the instrument of delegation. It was 
the instrument of delegation which was 
to settle what were to be the powers of 
the Irish Executive. What was the 
House asked to do? The House was 
asked to give « letter of unlimited credit 
to the Government of the day in the 
framing of this instrument of delegation. 
They were asked to give a blank cheque, 
for whatever was included in the instru- 
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ment of delegation would be in the com- 
petence of the Irish Government, includ- 
ing every one of the matters in Clause 3, 
though it was Imperial, and every one 
of the matters in Clause #. The ques 
tion arose, would the House allow the 
matter to be left in that way ? He could 
recognise the difficulty of framing and 
putting into the Bill the powers that 
were to be given to the Irish Govern- 
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ment. He did not envy the gentleman 
who had to frame the instrument of 


delegation, because it was extremely 
difficult to say what matters should be 
included. The noble Lord in his Amend- 
ment had taken the simpler and easier 
course of saying what should not be in- 
cluded ; and although the Amendment had 
been subjected to rather severe criticism 
on the part of the Attorney General, if 
the Government were to put on the 
Paper the subjects on which the Irish 
Government were to have power, such a 
proposal would be subjected to far more 
severe criticism than the present Amend- 
ment. If the Government found fault 
with the Amendment as it was, why did 
they not bring up one themselves ? 
What he wished the House to understand 
was this: that upon this 5th clause— 
which was the erux of the Bill, which 
was more important than all the restric- 
tions in the 3rd and 4th clause upon the 
powers of the Legislature put together— 
the House was asked to vote in the dark, 
to give unlimited power to the Govern- 
ment, and to have no voice whatever in 
the document which would ultimately 


settle these matters. One point was 
pretty clear in reference to this 
instrument of delegation; and that 


was that whatever would be included in 
that delegation would pass to the Irish 
Government; therefore, he assumed there 
would be a distinction in these matters 
which had not yet been adverted to. The 
Lord Lieutenant was to possess a double 
capacity. In one vapacity he would be 
the Representative, not the Delegate, of 
the Imperial Government; he would 
act on behalf of Her Majesty, not as the 
Delegate, but as the Representative of 
Her Majesty. He presumed that where 
the Lord Lieutenant was to act as an 
Imperial officer representing Her 
Majesty and the British Ministers he 
would do so by virtue of Letters Patent ; 
but whatever was included in the instru- 
ment of delegation would certainly pass 
to the Irish Government. He was of 
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opinion that the instrument of delegation 
would not be, and ought not to be, a 
personal matter at all. The instrument 
of delegation should be to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as such, and be permanent in effect, 
so that there need be no difficulty on 
emergencies arising. He considered that 
if the Government were not prepared to 
say what powers they were going to de- 


Government of 


legate they ought to consent to an| 


Amendment such as this saying, at all 
events, what should not pass to the Irish 
Government. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, $8.) said, he 
might call attention again to a proposi- 
tion which had been advanced more than 
once in reference to cognate questions, 
and that was that the method proposed 
by this Bill was a method which gave to 
this Parliament the greatest possible 
measure of power in respect of the sub- 
jects of the Amendment. It was a method 
which, by leaving the instrument of 
delegation to be prepared by the Go- 
vernment of this country — by the 
Imperial Government commanding the 
confidence of the people of this country, 
by the submission of that instrument to 
this Assembly, for its review, and its 
modification, to be moulded at its pleasure, 
not directly but indirectly through well- 
known methods by which the Imperial 
Parliament could exercise the supreme 
authority of advising as well as censuring 
—retained in their hands the greatest 
amount of power that they could possibly 
retain. The plan was advisable also, 
because it was not only in accordance 
with precedent, but was approved by 
It was the method which 


ex perience. 

they had adopted in the framing 
of other Constitutions ; and they had 
acted upon that power which those 


Constitutions had given them, by, from 
time to time, moulding and changing the 
instrument of delegation, as experience 
indicated the advisability of such a 
change. If it was, as the hon, Member 
for Dover (Mr. Wyndham) had stated, 
the loyal minority and not the Nationalist 
majority that was to be consoled and 
fortified, whose uerves were to be 
strengthened and toned by the clauses 
that were to be put into the Bill, he 
maintained that the minority had a greater 
security under the system which con- 
fessedly left it in the hands of the 
Imperial Parliament to frame and mould, 
and alter the delegation from time to time, 
than they could obtain by any such effort 


Mr. W. Ambrose 
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as was now being made in part and 
summarily to discharge a task which the 
hon. and learned Member for Harrow ( Mr, 
Ambrose) rightly described as being an 
extremely difficult, and delicate, and 
complicated task. It was better to leave 
allat large, recognising—and that recogni- 
tiou was the only security for those of 
them who were to be almost exeluded 
from the ultimate settlement of the 
question—recognising, as they had clearly 
recognised, the general principle upon 
which that delegation should be framed, 
That general principle unquestionably 
was that the Executive power should be 
commensurate with and complementary 
to the Legislative power in all matters in 
which they were conferring on the Irish 
Legislature legislative power, that they 
should make the Executive power 
efficient in purely Irish questions by 
permitting in these Executive action on 
the advice of those who were responsible 
to the Irish Legislature, while in all matters 
in which Imperial legislative power was 
retained they should retain the comple- 
mentary and commensurate Executive 
power in their instrument of delegation 
by requiring that the Viceroy should act 
upon the instructions of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. If Irish Members spoke 
as they had spoken before, and as they 
would speak again should occasion 
require, of the views of the Irish Go- 
vernment being important views, they 
quite recognised the vital distinction 
between the technical phrase, advice, and 
the suggestion of those views, and so he 
would say with reference to the views of 
the Imperial Government. No lover of 
his country, no lover of the United King- 
dom, no lover of Ireland, he thought, 
would omit for a moment from his mind 
the consideration that while it was 
vital on the one hand _ that the 
constitutional advice upon which 
action was to be taken should be 
the advice or instructions of the Imperial 
Government in Imperial affairs, and the 
advice of the Irish administration in 
Irish affairs, it was also most important, 
and they hoped and believed it would be 
the case, that due consideration would 
be given to all opinions, and that an 
effort would be made to rule both countries 
with the general consent, and to the 
common advantage of the people of both 
countries. He knew nothing more im- 
portant to either an Irish or an 
Imperial Ministry than that they 
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should know 
the views of men who were responsible 
to the Irish people on all the questions 
which touched their interests as well as on 


informally what were 


Imperial interests. The utmost freedom 
of communication in that sense, the 
utmost facility for obtaining information, 
the freest use of those means, 
ought to be considered as one of the 
essential and elementary arts of Govern- 
ment; but consistently with that they 
should always recognise the fundamental 
Constitutional principle which he had 
advanced, that Executive action must be 
commensurate with and complementary 
to legislative power, and there a sharp 
line of distinction must be drawn. The 
general principle had been stated, but 
to enter fully into details was 
agreed to be impossible. The Amend- 
ment did not suggest that they should 
incorporate in the Bill a complete descrip- 
tion of the whole delegation. Why, 
then, should they enter into it partially ? 
Why not leave their hands absolutely 
free when they had an entire concurrence 
of opinion as to the general principle 7 
Why not leave their hands perfectly free 
to apply that principle of the Bill, so 
that they might be able to mould and 
change the instrument of delegation from 
time to time as might be advisable? He 
should repeat what he had said before 
in the House—that if there were to be 
objection taken in any quarter of the House 
to the plan, he knew no quarter where it 
might be more reasonably taken than 
from the Irish Benches, because this 
power was to be exercised by the Im- 
perial Government upon the responsibility 
of the Imperial Parliament, in which, out 
of 670 Members, Ireland would have only 
80. But they did not object, for the 
reason that they-believed in the equity 
and justice of the Imperial Parliament as 
to the method they would adopt in exe- 
euting the provisions of this Act when 
once it had become law. They believed 
it would be carried out according to its 
spirit, and, so carrying it out, they (the 
Irish Members) were ready to trust them, 
The hon. Member for Harrow (Mr. 
Ambrose) said that while the instrument 
of delegation would be very difficult to 
draw up in full, yet it was very easy to 
draw it in part; and the hon. Member 
proposed that it should be, in fact, drawn 
in part by clauses in the Bill. But 
this was indefensible. The hon. Member 
weut on to say that all the powers 
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contained in the instrument of delegation 
would be powers to be exercised on the 
advice of the Irish Government. He 
wholly differed from him. Clause 5 
contemplated, and necessarily coutem- 
plated, an entirely different state of 
things. The whole Executive power 
in Ireland was to continue vested in 
Her Majesty the Queen ; and whatever 
was done was to be done in her name, 
and the Lord Lieutenant was to exercise 
any prerogative or other Executive 
power of the Queen, the exercise of 
which might be delegated to him by Her 
Majesty. It was recognised as quite com- 
petent, and it would also be convenient, 
to delegate to a person on the spot some 
prerogatives of an Imperial character, 
and to delegate their exercise on 
Imperial instructions, or upon Imperial 
advice generally or specially. Therefore, 
this instrument of delegation must do 
what was done under other instruments 
of delegation. There might be two 
instruments if they pleased; but one, or 
more than one, must deal with preroga- 
tive or Executive powers, some of which 
the Lord Lieutenant should exercise upon 
Imperial instructions, and others of which 
he should exercise upon Irish advice. 
If he thought that this matter could be 
satisfactorily dealt with by any clause 
which could be put into the Bill at that 
or any other stage, he should feel no 
insuperable difficulty in attempting its 
consideration ; but surely when they 
were told that there were a vast number 
of important matters, some absolutely 
new and untouched, which required to be 
dealt with, to propose to take up time in 
a discussion as to whether a provision 
should be inserted in respect of a matter 
which it was clear that they were keeping 
ample power to frame and mould accord- 
ing to their own will, was clearly to 
be described as nothing but a waste of 
time. The hon. Member for Harrow had 
suggested that the Governmeut them- 
selves should frame an Amendment. He 
not think the experience of the Treasury 
Bench with reference to the reception of 
Amendments which they had framed to 
meet the wishes of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite was at all calculated to induce 
them to again aceept that task, particu- 
larly when they were of opinion that no 
Amendment at all was required, and that 
the method they had adopted was the 
best. As to the first part of the Amend- 
ment, it was already absolutely clear that 
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the advice or instruction must be Im- 
perial advice or instruction. As to the 
second part of it, the subjects in respect 
of which there were instructions were 
obviously Irish subjects. No Act, how- 
ever, could be passed by the Irish Legis- 
lature which should infringe the protection 
referred to in the clause ; and if any Act 
was passed which did infringe that pro- 
tection, it would, of course, be so far as 
void as an Act infringing the provisions 
of the first part. The question whether 
an Act was void or not was properly 
left to the judicial power, and the 
question whether Executive action was 
sound or unsound would depend upon 
the question of the validity of the Act 
itself. But to say that any condition 
whereby any person should be injuriously 
affected in respect of matters in which 
he was protected was to be dealt with 
by the Viceroy only upon Imperial 
advice was to suggest what was an im- 
possibility in the first place, because if 
the proposed Executive action was under 
a void law he could not perform it validly. 
If, however, they got over that position, 
they w ere landed in this one—Who was to 
decide whether the action was in truth one 
whereby a person or Corporation would 
be injuriously affected ? Was the Lord 
Lieutenant to decide the question upon 
his own individual opinion, or, if not, 
upon whose opinion was he to act ? 
They had the preliminary question, was 
any person injuriously affected ? The 
advice given to the Lord Lieutenant would 
be given on the theory that the legislative 
Act was valid, and, therefore, it would 
be given on the theory that the whole 
matter was within the purview of the 
Irish Legislature, and who was to deter- 
mine whether it was or was not? The 
Courts, and the Courts alone, could de- 
termine that. As to the remaining pro- 
vision, which made it unlawful for 
any Executive officer to act save under 
certain conditions, was ev ery officer, from 
a bailiff upwards, to decide for himself 
whether any Act of the Irish Legislature 
affected any person injuriously, and 
whether he himself could act lawfully 
under such Act or not? Was every 
such officer to find out for himself by 
which branch of his authority the Viceroy 
ordered him to act? Was he to refuse 
obedience, instead of obeying, and 
trusting to his superior to protect 
him? Really, it seemed to him that 
the Amendment was inartistically and 
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inadequately drawn, and was calculated 
to produce insurmountable confusion and 
to obscure the application of a plain, 
clear, and fundamental principle which 
the House, by the Bill as it stood, re- 
tained and maintained practically in its 
own hands. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. (Birmingham, 
E.): I did not gather from the only 
speech we have heard from the Trea- 
sury Bench that the Government dissent 
from the principle of the Amendment, 
The principle of the Amendment is 
simply this: that the Irish Ministry 
ought not to be allowed to do by Execu- 
tive action that which the Irish Legisla- 
ture is forbidden to do by legislative 
action. As the Bill stands, it is perfectly 
clear, in my opinion, that the Irish 
Ministry will be able to do many of 
those things which the Irish Legislature 
is forbidden to do. I do not wish to 
take up time at any length, and I will 
cite two or three instances only as 
examples. You have, for instance, pro- 
hibited the Irish Legislature from 
making any law about treason-felony. 
I suppose there can be no question what- 
ever that the Lord Lieutenant, whatever 
the form of the delegation, will have the pre- 
rogative of mercy entrusted to his exercise. 
As the Bill stands, you provide for a 
Privy Council and Executive Committee 
in the Government of Ireland. This 
Body is to advise the Lord Lieutenant, 
and, i in the case of treason-felony, they 
may advise him to grant @ pardon. That 
would practically be repealing the law of 
treason-felony just as if the Trish Legis- 
lature were to pass a repealing Act. 
What definition, therefore, are we to 
have 

*Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russeit, Hackney, 8.) said, the de- 
finition was contained in the Bill. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: What definition 
are we to have of the manner in which 
the Lord Lieutenant must exercise his 
prerogative ? I think it is clear that the 
Lord Lieutenant must follow the advice 
of his Constitutional Ministers, or dismiss 
them. The Home Secretary advises Her 
Majesty now. If Her Majesty could 
not agree with the advice of the Home 
Sceretary I should like to know how 
long he would feel himself bound to hold 
that office. If his advice were not 
followed he would have no alternative 
but to resign. If the Lord Lieutenant 
objects in Ireland, or does not feel dis- 
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posed to act on the advice of his Irish 
advisers, difficulties may arise, and what 
is then to become of the enforcement of 
the law of treason-felony ? Another ex- 


ample: The Legislature is prohibited 
from passing a law regarding the 


country’s relations with Foreign States. 
But what is to prevent the Irish Executive 
from advising the Lord Lieutenant to send 
an Envoy to France or to Rome? And | 
the result of Executive action would be 
the same as if a law to the same effect 
had been passed. Again, the Legislature | 
is forbidden to pass a law constituting 
Associations for learning and practising 
use of arms or of drilling for military 
purposes. But the Executive can permit, 
connive at, and encourage such Associa- | 
tions. Only one other example from | 
Clause 4. The Legislature is prohibited | 
from passing any law which would deny the 
equal protection of the law to any subject. | 
But do you think the Lord Lieutenant | 
may not be advised by the Irish Execu- 
tive not to give police protection to the 
bailiff levying a distraint, or to the Sheriff 
executing a decree of ejectment ? That 
would have just the same effect as if they 
were at liberty to pass a law for the non- 
payment of rent. It is manifest that 
under Clauses 3 and 4 there might be 
Executive action by the Irish Ministers 
by which the same results might be 
effected as by the laws which the Irish 
Legislature are forbidden to pass. ‘The 
Attorney General says that the instru- 
ment of delegation will put all this right. 
I say that is a totally impracticable | 
and false theory. I have submitted | 
the example of a case of treason-felony. 
Is the delegation to say that the pre- 
rogative of mercy is delegated to the 
Lord Lieutenant, except in cases of treason 
and treason-felony ? ‘The result of that 
would be that the prerogative of mercy in | 
Ireland would be exercised by the | 
English Home Secretary, and, to quote 
the phrase that we have heard from those 
(the Government) Benches, the law 
would then “come in a foreign garb.” 
In that case two distinct Executives 
would be established in Ireland ; and it | 
would be necessary to insert provisions | 
in the Bill to compel the Governors of | 
gaols, Commissioners of Police, and | 
authorities of every sort in Ireland to | 
obey the orders of the English Home | 
Secretary. You are at present having a 








limited delegation, and a limited delega- | for this Amendment. 
difference in words; the proposal is 


tion means that the Lord Lieutenant is | 
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prohibited subjects. The void must be filled 
by someone, and that someone would 
be the Home Secretary in England. Such 
an instrument is positively impossible 
It is an impracticable system. In 
practice every Executive act in Ireland 
must, perforce, be performed through the 
Lord Lieutenant; and the practical 
question raised by the Amendment is— 
“Who shall direct the Lord Lieu- 
By doing as I have said you 
set up two distinct Executives. The 
question is, Who shall direct the Lord 
Lieutenant. He is the Representative of 


the Queen in Ireland, and he must be 


advised in these matters. We suggest 
that upou matters purely Irish the Lord 
Lieutenant should act upon the advice 
of the Irish Ministry, and upon the 
matters reserved by the Bill he should 
act on the advice of the Imperial 
Ministry. Surely, you are not seriously 
going to ask that the Home Secretary 
should be consulted in all cases—such 
questions as the control of the Con- 
stabulary, and many others? Although 
we have the greatest coufidence in the 
intention of the Government with regard 
to the delegation, the House can 
have no assurance, unless by a provision 
inserted in the Bill, as to what will be 
the conduct of future Governments in 
drawing up delegations. You do not 
know what inclination future Govern- 
ments may have, or what influence 
Party interests may have, upon the 
decision of the moment. It seems to me 
obvious that, in laying down the outline 
of this new Constitution, you should im- 
pose some restriction upon the Irish 
Executive just as you do on the Irish 
Legislature. If you do not intend that 
the Irish Executive should do those things 
which the Irish Legislature is forbidden 
to do, why not make it plain? Why 


relegate it to the delegation, the limita- 


tion of which must be practically im- 
possible, and must result in the 
establishment of two Executives side 
by side—one of them English, and 
the other Irish ? The Chancellor 
of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) has declared 
in the course of the Debates that the 
Government are anxious that the 
Executive in Ireland should be sub- 


ject to the same restrictions as the Legis- 


lature. That being so, I claim his vote 


This is simply a 
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exactly what he expressed in that 
passage of his speech on the subject. 
All the practical Executive functions of 
the Government must be delegated ; and 
the only effective limitation is to repeat 
Clauses 3 and 4 in the instrument. I 
think the reasons are conclusive in 
favour of the Amendment. I should be 
quite prepared to see it modified, and I 
would not object to striking out the last 
paragraph, as referring only to matters 
of detail, but otherwise I think it meets 
the case. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or rue 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : Sir, the Debate 
has. contributed no argument to shake 
the opinion to which the Government 
gave expression yesterday through the 
mouth of the Attorney General. The 
Attorney General put the reasons of the 
Government for objecting to the Amend- 
ment quite clearly and sufficiently for all 
purposes, and nothing has been said to 
make us vary from the opinions then 
expressed. The Amendment consists of 
three parts, and in this case, as in most 
others, directly the Amendment was 
introduced an apology was made for 
some part of it. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite say—“ We like the general 
principle; let the Government select 
their own words.” I do not say that forthe 
purpose of taunting the Opposition, but 
for the sake of pointing to it as evidence 
of the supreme difficulty of the questions 
with which the Opposition attempt to 
deal. With all their talent, they cannot 
put their Amendments into a satisfactory 
shape, because what they endeavour to 
effect often cannot, consistently with 
the scheme of the Bill, be effected. 


I want to deal with the three 
questions which they raise by this 
Amendment. In _ this case gentle- 


men opposite have, I think, sufficient 
legal talent at their command to enable 
them to know that they are attempting 
to do things which cannot be done, and 
to introduce matters which are incom- 
patible with the principle of the Bill and 
which would render it unworkable. The 
Government, in opposing such Amend- 
ments as this, are bound to point out 
that the evident intention of the Opposi- 
tion, and of the whole policy they have 
pursued, and have, indeed, more than once 
candidly avowed, has been to endeavour to 
make the Bill unworkable. All the Amend- 
ments have tended tothe same object. The 
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Amendments have been based upon the 
supposition that the House cannot rely 
upon broad principles, but must enter 
into a vast number of details which, 
when put into the form of provisions, 
would be found to be impracticable, and 
which would destroy the Bill itself, 
The Amendment, asI have said, consists 
of three parts. I come to the first part, 
The hon. Member for Dover has been good 
enough to quote some words of mine, and 
my views have also been quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken. To those words I fully adhere, 
Sir, it has always been the view of the 
Government, and it has always been so 
expressed by them, that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should act upon the advice of the 
Imperial Government in Imperial matters, 
and that the same restrictions should apply 
to the acts of the Irish Executive as 
apply to those of the Irish Legislature. 

Mr. WY NDHAM : That is not in the 
Bill. 

*Mr. BRYCE: Then the hon. Member 
for Dover asks why we do not accept the 
Amendment ? We do not do so for the 
reason that, in our opinion, the principle 
of the Amendment—I speak of the first 
part of it+is already sufficiently con- 
tained in the Bill. 

Mr. WYNDHAM: The Member for 
North Kerry has said the matter should 
be in the instrument of delegation and 
not in the Bill. 

*Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member for 
North Kerry put the same construction 
on the Amendment as I have done. 

Mr. WYNDHAM: Clause 4. 

*Mr. BRYCE: I will come to that. b 
am dealing now with the first part of the 
Amendment. With regard to what has 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Matthews), I would remind him we 
laid it down in Committee that the Lord 
Lieutenant, in the Imperial matters re- 
served by Clause 3, would take his 
instructions from the Imperial Govern- 
ment and would be responsible to the 
Imperial Government for any act he 
might do ; and the whole question of the 
way in which the Imperial Government 
should deal with them, and of the rela- 
tions that would exist, was very fully 
discussed. The right hon, Gentleman 
puts a case of conviction for treason- 
felony, and he asks how the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is to exercise his prerogative in a 
case of that kind. It is quite clear to 
me, and I hope also to the House, that 
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the Lord Lieutenant in Imperial matters 
will take his advice solely from the 
Imperial Government. No instrument of 
delegation would be drawn so to run 
counter to the scope and provisions of the 
Bill as not to indicate in accordance 
with the scheme the functions of the 
Lord Lieutenant as regards Irish matters 
and as regards Imperial matters. It will 
do so, because it will obviously be 
in accordance with the frame and purport 
of the Bill. The Imperial matters men- 
tioned in Clause 3 are matters in which he 
will take his advice from the Imperial Go- 
vernment; and whether he consults the 
Irish Executive or not, whether he gives 
them an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion, he will act on the advice given by 
the Imperial Government, and that only. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Why do you not say that in the 
Bill ? 

*Mr. BRYCE : It would be more con- 
venient, perhaps, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would let me finish my argument, 
and I will then answer his question. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Birmingham (Mr. Matthews) next dealt 
with the Imperial question as to sending 
Envoys to Foreign Powers. It is abso- 
lutely impossible that an attempt should 
be made to send Envoys without the in- 
tervention of the Lord Lieutenant, who 
could not sanction any such action. But 
the sending of Envoys has not been 
tried iv the past—you cannot find an 
instance of an attempt to do it in the Irish 
history of last century. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to speak of the 
function of the instrument of delegation. 
That funetion will be clear, and will 
doubtless cover this case, defining, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Clause 3, 
which in our view are perfeetly explicit, 
any point in which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may be concerned. There is 
only one remaining point that the right 
hon, Gentleman dilated upon—namely, 
the possibility of setting up a double 
Exeenutive in Ireland, and he. said 
we would avoid that by accepting the 
Amendment. But the very thing the 
Amendment itself does is to set up a 
double Executive in Ireland. It has no 
other meaning. We distinguish very 
clearly between the Lord Lieutenant's 
position as the Queen’s Representative 
and Imperial Minister and his position as 
the head of the Irish Executive advised 
by the Irish Ministry, 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then why 
not accept the Amendment ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: The Leader of the 
Opposition says—“* Why not accept the 
Amendment ?” We do not think it is 
necessary to put it in the Bill, because 
the Bill already indicates with sufficient 
clearness what the duty of the Lord 
Lieutenant will be, and lays down a 
principle to which the instrument of 
delegation must conform. We think 
it has been universally understood 
in every part of the House that the 
restrictions under Clauses 3 and 4 have 
been imposed with this object—of 
making clear the duties of the Executive 
and the Legislature ; and it is impossible 
to suppose that matters will be other- 
wise than provided for, because you 
give the Irish Ministers the power to 
state their opinion on matters with 
which the Legislature has nothing 
to do. The Irish Ministers will only 
speak for their own Legislature. Their 
weight as counsellors depends upon the 
fact that they have the confidence of, and 
speak for, that Legislature. Beyond its 
province they are not entitled to go. How, 
then, would it be possible for them to autho- 
ritatively advise the Lord Lieutenant re- 
garding Imperial affairs which are excluded 
from the purview of the Irish Legislature ? 
The only weight that their opinion 
would have would be based upon the 
fact that they were the Representatives 
of the Irish Legislature, as far as eon- 
cerned such matters as that Legislature 
were competent to deal with, and no Lord 
Lieutenant would accept their opinion 
upon matters outside the restrictions im- 
posed upon that Legislature. I, there- 
fore, see no reason why we should accept 
the Amendment. The hon. Member for 
Dover spoke of the way in which the 
Government treat those who bring for- 
ward Amendments—of our being sus- 
picious. But, Sir, I would remind the 
House that we have had considerable 
experience of these Amendments, and on 
nearly every occasion when we have ad- 
mitted an Amendment—purely for the 
sake of peace and of saving time—an 
Amendment, it might be, which, to our 
own judgment, might not be necessary— 
we have found that such a concession was 
made the basis for other Amendments 
being moved. We rely in this instance 
upon a broad and clear principle, and we 
do not think it is necessary to restate a 





point for which we consider that the Bill 
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already provides. Now I come to the 
second and third part of the Amendment. 
The second part of the Amendment is 
doubly objectionable. In the first place, 
it provides that the 

“Lord Lieutenant shall not do or omit to do 

any act upon the advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee, or until he has received Her Majesty’s 
instructions thereupon, or otherwise than as 
representing Her Majesty, ... whereby any 
person or Corporation would be injuriously 
affected in respect of any of the matters in 
which they are protected as against legislation 
by the Irish Legislature under Section 4 of this 
Act.” 
But, Sir, we cannot contemplate the 
Lord Lieutenant, as representing Her 
Majesty, doing wrong—that is, transgress- 
ing the restrictions imposed in Clause 4. 
He is to be in Ireland as representing 
Her Majesty to do right, not wrong. 
Moreover, it is perfectly plain that if a 
law were passed transgressing the pro- 
visions of Clause 4 of the Bill it would 
be a law passed by the Irish Legislature, 
with regard to matters which were not 
excluded from the general sphere of 
domestic legislation. The law would be 
invalid so far as it transgressed the 
restrictions of Clause 4, but it would have 
nothing to do with the Lord Lieutenant 
in his Imperial capacity, and it would 
not help matters to bring him in 
in that capacity. Then I come to 
the last part of the Amendment. ‘The 
same objection applies to it, with 
this addition: that it would throw an 
impossible duty on subordinate officers, 
and it would’ render the govern- 
ment of Ireland entirely impracticable. 
Before I sit down I may mention for the 
information of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Birmingham that 
the very case he mentioned as regards 
pardons has arisen in some of our 
Colonies, and the directions given to the 
Colonial Governors are that where a 
prisoner has been convicted for an offence 
against Imperial law, or for a matter in- 
volving Imperial acts, the Governor is 
not to be guided by his Colonial Ministry, 
but is to act upon his own discretion, 
consulting, if he pleases, the Secretary of 
State at home. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not pro- 
pose to reply to that part of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman in which he 
denounced the Opposition for being pre- 
pared after debate to modify the Amend- 
ments they put upon the Paper. The 
right hon. Gentleman is very anxious 
that he and his friends should be judged 
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by the general principles laid down in the 
Bill. I claim that the Opposition also 
shall be judged by that canon—that is to 
say, by the general principles laid down 
in their Amendments. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is entirely in error in supposing 
that the Opposition think Sub-section 
(b) to be of less importance than Sub- 
section (a). If(b) is less important from 
an Imperial point of view it is far more 
important, so far as the loyal minority in 
Ireland are concerned. I shall, therefore, 
support (b) as heartily as I shall support 
(a). Weare in a very curious position. 
The Government allege that they approve 
of both sub-sections, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry says that he approves of 
Sub-section (a) but does not approve of 
Sub-section (b). 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not 
approve of stating it in the Bill. It 
ought to be done in the instrument of 
delegation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I understood 
his position was that he did not want 
this Amendment embodied in the Act. 
He did not object to Sub-section (a) 
being embodied, but he did not wish (b) 
to be. Therefore we have it that the 
Government approves of both  sub- 
sections. [“No!”] 

Mr. BRYCE: (B) is unworkable. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then I would 
ask them the plain question whether they 
think that the Lord Lieutenant, in regard 
to matters dealt with in Sub-section 4, is 
to act on the advice of Irish or of British 
Ministers ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Lord Lieutenant 
is not to break the law. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is no 
answer. I am talking about Executive 
acts. It is not a question of breaking 
the law. One of the provisions of Sub- 
section 4 lays down that no Act shall be 
passed which would prevent the Con- 
science Clause being enforced in any 
school in Ireland. At present educa- 
tional matters in Ireland are under the 
Educational Board, and it is in the power 
of that Board, with the consent of the 
Lord Lieutenant, to abolish the Con- 
science Clause in any school. No Act is 
required, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They tried 
to do it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And, in face 
of that, the Chancellor of the Duchy can 
only interject that the Lord Lieutenant 
is not to break the law. Will the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy have the courage to say that after 
this Bill passed it would be impossible to 
abolish the Conscience Clause in Ireland, 
and tiereby injure any Corporation or 
individual intended to be protected 
by Clause 4 without breaking the law ? 
I put it to him, would it be breaking the 
law to abolish the Conscience Clause ? 

It is obvious that it would not, and that 
in some way or other, either by delega- 
tion or by Bill, you must prevent the 
Lord Lieutenant from dealing with 
educational matters on the advice of the 
Irish Ministers. 

*Mr. BRYCE: My hon. and learned 
Friends the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General are of opinion that it 
would be unlawful to abolish the Con- 
science Clause. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then let 
them get up and prove it. It would be 
more instructive to hear their legal 
acumen exercised in supporting that 
proposition in Debate than to have the 
statement merely thrown across the 
Table. Ido not gather that the legal 
luminaries to whom the right hon. 
Gentleman has referred have yet 
ventured to do more than to say that 
they think it would be illegal. When 
they reach a more certain frame of mind 
perhaps they—or, at any rate, one of 
them—will make a statement on the 
matter. If they do not reach a more 
certain frame of mind, perhaps they will 
put words into the clause to put the 
thing beyond doubt. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
oscillated between two _ inconsistent 
theories ; in one half of his speech he 
said the whole matter was to be done by 
delegation ; in the other he stated that 
it was provided forin the Bill as it 
stands. And when I asked—* Where is 
it provided for in the Bill ? ” he said, * In 
the framework of the Bill.” Well, we 
asked—* What is the framework of the 
Bill ?” but to that question we got no 
trace of an answer. I know what the 
clauses, and the sub-sections, and the 
Preamble of a Bill are, but I do not 
know what the framework is. When a 


Judge is asked to interpret the frame- 
work of a Bill, what does he do? I 
should think he does what we do— 
namely, ask the learned counsel what 
clause, and sub-section, and definite state- 
ment in the Bill carries out his declara- 
tion. I say we have asked what is 
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meant, and have received no trace of an 
auswer. To be told by the same Minis- 
ter in the same speech, in the first place, 
that the thing cannot be done; in the 
second place, that it is done ; and, in the 
third place, that though it is not done in 
the Bill it ought to be done in the dele- 
gation, is placing before us a mass of 
inconsistencies which are difficult to 
swallow. If these inconsistencies were to 
be expressed they ought at least to have 
been put into the mouths of different Minis- 
ters, and not to have all come from one, 
Then as to the answer which it was at- 
tempted to give to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Birmingham (Mr. 
Matthews) with regard to the objection 
he raised in reference to the double 
Executive in Ireland. My right hon. 
Friend said—*“ If you are going by your 
instrument of delegation to except from 
the powers of the Lord Lieutenant cer- 
tain spheres of action, those spheres will 
be left empty, and the vacuum must be 
filled up by some Executive authority, 
which by a natural process will be the 
English Ministry—probably the Home 
Secretary—and this will have the effect 
of setting up a double Executive.” But 
the Chancellor of the Duchy says that 
there is no force in that objection, for 
that is already done in the Bill. Let 
me grant that that is so, and that this 
unfortunate Lord Lieutenant is to carry 
out a double Executive function. You 
have only got to alter the form in which 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument is 
put, and you can say that under the plan 
of the Government there will be three 
Executives in Ireland. In some cases 
the Lord Lieutenant will act as advised 
by Her Majesty, in others as advised by 
his Irish Government, and in a third set 
of cases he will not actat all, but the whole 
matter will be done by the Home 
Secretary. I listened most carefully to 
the speech of the Attorney General yes- 
terday and to the Chancellor of the 
Duchy this evening, and was at a loss to 
understand why the Government are so 
obstinately set upon refusing this Amend- 
ment. If it is impossible to put in the 
Bill words that will prevent the Lord 
Lieutenant in his Executive capacity 
dealing with things forbidden to the 
Legislature in Ireland, I say it will be 
impossible under the system of delegation. 
Even if there were no other argument 
against leaving this to the delegation, 
the argument would remain absolutely 
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conclusive that we wish to lay down in 
permanent and unalterable terms the 
limitations and protections which we 
give to the minority in Ireland and to 
Imperial interests. Your proposal is in 
favour of leaving it open to every Go- 
vernment that sends a delegation to put 
the question in what form it likes, to 
accept what it pleases, and to protect 
whom it chooses. We therefore say 
that inasmuch as it is certain that limita- 
tions on the Executive are as necessary 
in these great objects as on legislation, 
it is necessary to see that the limitations 
are embodied in a permanent form in the 
Bill itself, and not left to the haphazard 
policy of suecessive Governments. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he agreed in principle, as 
he thought they all did, with the Chan- 
eellor of the Duchy and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford opposite, that the 
limits of the action of the Executive 
Authority ought to be strietly conter- 
minous with the limits of the action of 
the Legislature. If they were agreed in 
that, the question really resolved itself 
into this : Was it well that the equality of 
the action of the Legislature and of the 
Executive should be expressed in 
the Bill, or ought the limits of 
Executive action to be reserved to 
be expressed in the delegation by 
which certain prerogatives were conferred 
on the Lord Lieutenant ? The arguments 
that had been used in favour of not ex- 
pressing the Executive action of the Act 
appeared to be these : they could get more 
elasticity in the delegation—they could 
learn by experience, and, where necessary, 
modify the terms. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy had 
said—* You would have more flexibility 
in the matter of the delegation.” Well, 
these things might be looked on by some 
people as merits, but in the eyes of the 
Opposition they were faults. If the 
delegation were to be conterminous with 
legislative authority, what ground was 
there for having any elasticity? They 
did not intend to limit the action of the 
Executive within the limits of the 
Legislative Authority; they did not intend 
to go beyond them. It was intended to 


make them conterminous—simple words 
would make them so—and if that was 
the principle to be adopted why should 
it not be expressed in words instead of 
allowing an ambiguity to exist? Were 
they afraid to make it more clear ? Were 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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they afraid to make the matter indepen- 
dent of the varying opinions of successive 
Ministries? The Opposition did not 
want to allow successive Ministries to 
exercise the elasticity—now withdrawing 
and now extending powers. They wanted 
the Lord Lieutenant to be informed 
strictly what he could do and in what 
capacity he could do it, so that he could 
never be at a loss, when circumstances 
arose, to know what was his duty, and 
what was the course of action he would 
pursue. In Canada, in the remarkable 
ease of the half-breed Riel, the sentence 
was carried out upon the responsibility 
and the advice given by Sir John Mac- 
donald. He accepted all the responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that in Canada 
the law of treason was a local law. 

Mr. COURTNEY : In sueh a case in 
Ireland the local Ministry would have no 
authority. 
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An hon. MemBer: We are agreed on 
that. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he wanted to 
make the matter plain and not leave it 
obscure. They wanted to put into the 
Act that which the Government said was 
involved in it, and that which they said 
was their principle—namely, that the 
local Ministry would have no responsi- 
bility, because Executive functions were 
not to transcend the limits of legislative 
action in Ireland, and the Legislature 
would have nothing to do with treason. 
In receiving an address from the Legis- 
lature on such a subject as reciprocity or 
the abolition of the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause and passing it on to the 
Imperial Government, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would be acting simply as the 
Representative of Her Majesty, and it 
was desired that that should be made 
plain and not be left ambiguous in the 
Bill. They wanted to prevent the possi- 
bility of error. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and, he was afraid, Her 
Majesty’s Government, went a little 
too far in their estimate of the wis- 
dom and Constitutional knowledge of 
all Imperial Ministers. In a former 
branch of this diseussion he had referred 
to a case that happened not very long 
ago. There was a great Mimsterial 
crisis in one of our Australian Colonies. 
The Governor was pressed by his Minis- 
ters to take certain action; and, being 
uncertain as to whether that action was 
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within the scope of his authority, he 
telegraphed for instructions to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, who 
responded—* Consult your Constitutional 
authorities.” The very question which 
perplexed him was whether it was or 
was not his duty to consult his advisers, 
and he was told to consult them upon 
the question whether he should consult 
them. That had happened to a dis- 
tinguished Minister in quite recent times. 
It might happen again. They now had 
the opportunity of preventing it in the 
ease of Ireland, and they should avail 
themselves of that opportunity. Yester- 
day the Government had accepted a 
proviso which was really an abandon- 
ment of the position they now seemed 
desirous to maintain. 

Mr. BYRNE said, it seemed to him 
that the matter stood thus: This Bill 
would exempt certain subjects from the 
Irish Legislature, but it was argued on 
the part of the Government that the 
Irish Executive could act in respect of 
matters excluded from the powers of the 
Legislature. He should have thought 
himself that that, to say the least of it, 
was a doubtful position. He was afraid, 
however, that they must accept it as the 
view of the Government, after the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
with, no doubt, the concurrence of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. The last 
Amendment, it was said, was unneces- 
sary, but it had been accepted by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; and having, 
therefore, adopted a certain subject for 
the purpose of excluding it from the 
enumerated subjects, the maxim must 
apply—inelusio unius est exclusio alte- 
rius. 

Mr. T.W. RUSSELL said, the Char- 
ter of national education allowed the 
Education Board in Ireland to alter the 
fundamental principle of the national 
system of education, with the consent of 
the Lord Lieutenant. In what capacity 
and on whose advice would the Lord 


Lieutenant act either in giving 
or withholding his assent to the 


abolition of the Conscience Clause ? 
That question had been asked by his 
right hon. Friend, and the Government 
had not thought it necessary to reply ; 
but the question was important, and 
they ought to have an answer. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the Chancellor 
of the Duchy had replied to the question, 
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repeat the answer. The hon. Gentleman 
assumed that the National Board would 
go to the Lord Lieutenant and say that 
—“*We propose to do away with the 
Conscience Clause.” What did that 
clause affect, and what was it affected by 
—a grant of public money? That 
money was granted by the Appropriation 
Act to schools on the hypothesis that 
they would have a Conscience Clause, 
and it was suggested that in future the 
money might be granted on the under- 
standing that there should be no Con- 
science Clause. Under the 4th sub- 
section of this Bill such a proceeding on 
the part of the National Board would be 
invalid, and the Lord Lieutenant could 
not assent to any such act. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 146; 
Noes 200.—( Division List, No. 279.) 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
moved to add, at the end of line 38, 
Clause 5— 

“Such Committee is in this Act referred to as 

the Irish Government.” 
He said, the Amendment was conse- 
quential on a new clause which had been 
accepted by the Government. No doubt 
it would be said that the subject should 
be dealt with in the Definition Clause ; 
but he was afraid the clause would not 
be reached in time to be dealt with by a 
private Member. If the Government 
would undertake to deal with it in the 
Definition Clause he should be perfectly 
satisfied. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 38, to insert, at the end of the 
last Amendment, the words “such Committee 
is in this Act referred to as the Irish Govern- 
ment."—(CVr. I, Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, 8.) said, he 
thought the statement in the Amendment 
was inaccurate. The Committee referred 
to in the clause was the Cabinet, and the 
Cabinet was not the Government, but 
only part of the Government. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) pointed 
out that many of the references in the 
Bill to the Irish Government referred 
to a more extensive Body than the 





but he (Mr. Morley) was quite willing to 


Executive Committee. 
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Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 


min) agreed that it would be incon- 
venient to accept the Amendment as it 
stood, but urged that some definition of 
the “Irish Goverament” referred to in 
the new clause was needed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
The Amendment of the new clause can 
be made by the House of Lords. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will look into 
the matter in the course of the evening, 
aud if I agree with my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Courtney), I will put a provision 
into the Definition Clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved to 
insert— 

Clause 5, page 3, line 38, at the end : “Provided 
always, that there shall be a Secretary for Ire- 
land holding office in the Imperial Ministry, 
and who may be a Member of either House of 
Parliament.” 


He said, that the somewhat similar 
Amendment moved in Committee differed 
in some respects from the present pro- 
posal. He believed the former Amend- 
ment stipulated that the Secretary for 
Ireland should be a Member of the 
Executive Committee, and since it was 
moved the matters reserved to the Im- 
perial Parliament had been largely 
increased in number, while it had been 
finally settled that 80 Irish Members 
should remain in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. In introducing the Amendment 
he was simply endeavouring to enable 
the new Irish Constitution to be worked 
as every other Constitution in the Em- 
pire was worked. There was in the 
Imperial Parliament a Secretary repre- 
senting India, although that country 
contributed nothing towards the expense 
of the India Office ; there was a Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, although those 
Colonies were to a large extent in- 
dependent, and iad hitherto been 
Secretaries both for Ireland and Scotland. 
The theory that had been put forward 
by the Government was that Imperial 
matters in Ireland would practically be 
under the control and responsibility of 
the particular Ministers in charge of the 
particular Department affected, and that 
for Irish matters no special Minister was 
required. Although the Imperial Par- 
liament was to retain its*supremacy over 
all Irish matters, and was to be able to 
legislate in all matters relating to Ireland, 
and although there would be very nice 
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and delicate matters connected with the 
limits of the respective authorities of the 
two Parliaments, the Government did 
not think it necessary to have a special 
Minister to deal with these questions, 
It seemed to be the idea in the mind of the 
Government that the Home Secretary 
would deal with them. The Home 
Secretary was already one of the hardest 
worked of our Ministers, and he had about 
the least to do with Ireland of any 
Minister. The Chief Secretary had said 
that under the old system the Home 
Secretary was the Irish Minister. Under 
Grattan’s Parliament, however, the 
Executive was an English Executive, 
whilst under this Bill the Execu- 
tive was to be under the control 
of the Irish Parliament. The De- 
partmental Ministers who, according 
to the theory of the Government, were 
to be responsible for Departmental work 
in Ireland would not, as a matter of fact, 
be responsible for it. Could it be said that 
the English Education Minister would be 
responsible for all the difficult questions 
connected with education that would arise 
in Ireland? Would the English At- 
torney General be responsible for prose- 
cutions for treason in Ireland ? Would 
the Home Secretary be responsible for 
the control of the Irish Constabulary ? 
Then there was the Land Question, and 
another question which the Prime 
Minister said the other day the House of 
Commons ought to maintain a lively 
observation of —the appointment of Land 
Commissioners. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE : I did not 
say this House. 

Mr. HANBURY said, in that case he 
did not see who was to maintain the 
lively observation. [An hon, MEMBER: 
Parliament!] If the Prime Minister 
meant Parliament, he thought it was 
hardly worthy of the right hon, Gentle- 
man to draw such a fine distinction. 
Was the Minister for Agriculture to be 
responsible for matters connected with 
lawl in Ireland? They knew that he 
was nothing of the sort. ‘Therefore they 
wanted a Minister for Ireland who would 
be responsible to the House of Commons 
for matters which did not fall under the 
cognisance of any Departmental Minister 
in England. ‘There was abundance of 
work for such a Minister, and work 
which would never be properly done if 
it were left to the Home Secretary, who 
was already overburdened. They had 
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got a Secretary for Scotland, whose work 
was not near so heavy and responsible as 
the work of a Secretary for Ireland would 
be, and they had a Secretary for the 
Colonies, who, though he had very little 
to do with the Colonies, was the symbol 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. If Irish Members were willing to 
have a Minister for Ireland retained in 
the House as a symbol of Imperial 
supremacy, just as the Colonies were 
willing that there should be a Colonial 
Minister in Parliament, he thought the 
Government would, no doubt, be willing 
to appoint such a Minister. But nothing 
of the sort was done by the Government, 
and he fancied that their Irish allies 
would not allow them todo it. The hon. 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), 
when the matter was raised in Committee, 
said, as to who was to be responsible, 
that it was a question of detail with 
which the Committee need not concern 
itself. On the contrary, it was a very 
important question—the question as to 
who was to be the Minister responsible 
for Ireland to the Imperial Parliament— 
and one which Parliament ought to dis- 
cuss. This curious principle, enunciated 
by the hon. Member for North Kerry, had 
practically been accepted by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The Chief 
Secretary said, in reply to a question put 
by the right hon. and learned Member 
for Bury, that the Home Secretary would 
be responsible for what was done in Ire- 
land “as far as this House could be cog- 
nisant of it.” That was a strange obser- 
vation of the right hon. Gentleman, for 
as long as the Imperial supremacy was 
retained this House ought to be cognisant 
of everything in Ireland. The right 


hon, and learned Member for Bury 
asked whether the Home Secretary 
would be responsible for the advice 


given to the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
answer was—“ Certainly not for the 
advice given, but for the action taken.” 
That was a most unconstitutional doe- 
trine. Then the Chief Secretary was 
asked who would be responsible for the 
advice, and according to The Times’ 
report the only reply given was this— 
“Mr. Morley shrugged his shoulders.” 
That was not a sufficient answer to give 
to a question of such importance. Here 
they had the Chief Secretary for Lreland 
shrugging his shoulders and unable to 
tell them who would be responsible for 
the advice given to the Lord Lieutenant 
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under Home Rule. If the Home Secre- 
tary was not to be responsible for the 
advice given tothe Lord Lieutenant, it was 
high time to have a Minister who would 
be responsible. Ireland had at present 
its separate responsible Minister for each 
Department of Irish work, and its Lord 
Lieutenant acting as a Constitutional 
Monarch. He asked that that state of 
things should continue under Home 
Rule. He asked that they should have 
in this Imperial Parliament under Home 
Rule a separate responsible Minister for 
Ireland, as they had for Scotland and for 
the Colonies, and that that Minister 
should be responsible to them as the 
Irish Ministers would be responsible to 
the Irish Legislature. Surely this 
proposal was only carrying out the Con- 
stitutional practice. Why should they 
have this difference between the state of 
things which existed now when they had 
a Minister for Ireland and the state of 
things which would come into existence 
if the Bill was passed ? There was no 
real reason for it. Why should there be 
this objection to appointing a British 
Minister who would be responsible for 
affairs in Ireland? At present the 


President of the Board of Trade had 
charge of Irish lighthouses, beacons, 


buoys, &e., and he would continue to be 
responsible for all those Irish matters in 
the future as inthe past. The President 
of the Board of Trade was a responsible 
Minister in every sense of the word ; 
but directly they got away from the 
Departmental subjects the Government 
proposed that the Home Secretary should 
look after the more general affairs in 
Ireland, but that he should not be re- 
sponsible for the advice given. That 
would be a gross anomaly. They would 
have two sets of Ministers under the 
Home Rule Bill—one set responsible to 
the House, aud another set not responsible 
to the House. There would be a great 
distinction between the Home Secretary 
in his different functions ; because, as a 
Departmental Minister, he would be 
responsible for the Constabulary in Ire- 
land just as he was responsible for the 
Police in London; but for all other 
matters in Ireland which generally fell 
strictly within his Department as Home 
Secretary he would have noresponsibility 
at all, Those were very absurd re- 


strictions, and the only way to get rid of 
that absurdity was to have in the future, 
as in the past, a Minister for Ireland who 
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would be responsible for all those matters. 
He was not asking for anything unusual. 
He was simply asking that they should 
have a Minister who, by his very name, 
should be the symbol of the Imperial 
supremacy in Ireland, in the same sense 
as the Secretary for the Colonies was the 
symbol of the Imperial supremacy in the 
Colonies ; and that they should adopt in 
regard to Ireland the same practice 
which was adopted in regard to every 
other portion of the British Empire— 
namely, that there should be a Minister 
in this House distinctly and separately 
responsible for it. Ou these four grounds 
—bocause they wanted a symbol of 
Imperial supremacy in Ireland, because 
it was the universal practice to have such 
a Minister, because it was absolutely 
necessary to have such a Minister on 
account of the work that was to be done, 
and, above all, in the interest of Con- 
stitutional principles—he begged to move 
the Amendment, and he hoped the 
Government would be induced to accept 
it. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 38, at the end of the last Amend- 
ment, to insert the words,—* Provided always, 
that there shall be a Secretary for Ireland 
holding Office in the Imperial Ministry, and 
who may be a Member of either House of 
Parliament.”"—(CWVr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
very great jealousy of the constitution of 
offices by Statute. It is very far from 
being the universal practice in this 
country. It appears to me that offices 
ought to be constituted according to the 
necessity arising for them, and of that 
necessity you cannot judge until cireum- 
stances have attained a state of ripeness, 
It is totally impossible for any man, be 
his experience what it may, to form a 
judgment at present as to what in all 
likelihood will be the amount of Irish 
business normally devolving on the House 
of Commons under the system of Home 
Rule. On special occasions offices are 
constituted by Statute; but if you were to 
go over the list of offices recently es- 
tablished and held by Members of the 
Cabinet, my belief is that a very small 
minority of them would be found to have 
been so constituted. The hon. Member 
who has moved the Amendment has not 
observed what is the established practice 
in this country. 


Mr. Hanbury 


Government of 
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Mr. HANBURY : The Minister for 
Agriculture was constituted by Statute a 
few years ago. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Some of 
the offices were constituted by Statute, 
such as the Secretary for India and the 
Secretary for War; but in each of those 
cases there were specific reasons. The 
Secretary for India was constituted by 
Statute because it was thought by Par- 
liament that the President of the Board 
of Trade, who had previously looked 
after India, could not possibly continue to 
discharge the mass of business in relation 
to India, which grew with the extension 
of the Indian Empire. Perhaps the 
House does not recollect that it is not very 
long ago since the Secretary for the 
Colonies was also Secretary for War. I 
have myself held the offices 47 years ago. 
It was when Parliament—whether wisely 
or unwisely is a matter on which I re- 
serve my judgment—broke up the old 
military offices and scattered them that it 
became necessary to establish at their 
head a separate Minister, and as it was 
thought impossible that the Secretary for 
the Colonies could discharge the duties 
a Secretary for War was appointed. But 
my point is that there is no case what- 
ever for the allegation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that there is certain to be a neces- 
sity under Home Rule for a separate 
oftice for Ireland. I admit that, as regards 
Imperial duties connected with Ireland, 
there will be a standing responsibility 
for which provision ought to be made ; 
but I am not sure that that responsibility 
will entail any serious addition to the 
work of any existing Government Office, 
or will require the appointment of a new 
officer of State to deal with it. If all 
the prohibitions and exclusions contained 
in Clause 3 are looked at it will be seen 
that almost all the excluded subjects fell 
within the province of one or other of the 
existing British Ministers; and my 
opinion is that all the Imperial duties 
which will continue to attach to the 
British Legislature will be specifically 
provided for under the different Depart- 
ments of the Government. I do not 
deny, however, that there will be a 
general responsibility in connection with 
Irish affairs ; but that will be the respon- 
sibility of the Government at large, 
and not of any particular Minister. 
No doubt, if a particular case arises it 
will be the duty of the Government at 
‘ large to muke a specific provision ; but 
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we say that we should have the light of 
experience before we make such a pro- 
vision as the hon. Member asks for in his 
Amendment. We should submit a Re- 
solution on the subject to the considera- 
tion of the House, and with regard to 
which the House would have the ad- 
vantage of being able to judge whether 
it was required. Therefore, I object to 
this Amendment altogether as being in 
every seuse premature. The hon, Geu- 
tleman says that such a Minister would 
be the symbol of our supremacy in Ire- 
land. I think supremacy would have 
reached a very low ebb indeed, if it was 
to depend upon the presence of some in- 
dividual or another in this Parliament to 
show that it exists, 

Mr. HANBURY : I did not say that 
it was to be the sole symbol of supre- 
macy. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not say anything about its being the sole 
symbol, Of course, the hon. Member 
gaveother reasons. But this isone reason, 
and what an absurd reason itis. What 
the hon. Member wants is that there 
should be a perpetual supervision of Irish 
affairs by this House. We are not to be 
deprived of any portion of the means we 
have now for interfering day by day in 
the Government of Ireland. The object 
of the hon. Member appears to be to 
keep alive the system which is known as 
“ Dublin Castle.” There is to be a per- 
petual supervision by this House over 
all Executive transactions in Ireland 
under Home Rule as there is now. To 
that I object. 

Mr. HANBURY: The right hon. 
Gentleman himself, in a recent speech, 
expressed the hope that Parliament 
would keep a lively observation on 
Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
hon. Gentleman does not quote my 
words. He gives his recollection of them. 
I also depend on my recollection, but I 
know the idea that I intended to convey, 
and that was that an earnest observation 
should be carried on by those who had 
got a particular interest in the Land 
Question. I say that the hon, Gentle- 
man desires to have on the part of this 
House a perpetual supervision over all 
Executive transactions in Ireland, and 
that consequently the existing machinery 
should be retained. The object of the 
Government, however, is to get rid alto- 
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gether of that supervision, and certainly 
we do not intend to set up a Minister to 
whom dozens of questions at a time 
may be put with regard to Irish 
local matters. If it is intended by 
the hon. Gentleman or by anybody else 
—and many of the speeches we have 
heard tend to inspire the belief that such 
a desire does exist in many quarters— 
that there should be a Minister here for 
the purpose of having dozens of questions 
put to him in regard to local and casual 
occurrences in Ireland, so as to encourage 
| the perpetual bringing of Irish affairs 
before this House, I say that indepen- 
}dently of all other objections on that 
ground alone no such provision will be 
made. The case of the Colonies does not 
apply. If the Colonies had started into 
life as self-governing countries, I am not 
at all sure that a Secretary of State 
would have been necessary. But the 
necessity for the Office arose historically, 
and it must be maintained in regard to 
the Crown Colonies. But there is no 
necessity for such an Office in regard to 
Ireland; and we, therefore, caunot 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
listened with attention to the right hon, 
Gentleman, but I lave not listened with: 
out regret. He has told us that if there 
were self-governing Colonies existing 
from the first, a Secretary of State for 
the Colonies would not have been re- 
quired, I think that if the right hong 
Geutleman will consult the Secretary for 
the Colonies he will find that the self- 
governing Colonies require constant at- 
tention on the part of the English 
Cabinet, and, therefore, there is no reason 
to suppose that the atteution will be less 
necessary in the case of Ireland. I con- 
cede, however, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is quite right in saying that we 
in the Imperial Parliament do not desire 
to spend our lives over minute details of 
Irish administration, and that it is im- 
possible for anyone to prophesy with 
accuracy at the present time the exact 
amount of work which would fall on an 
Irish Minister constituted by the arrange- 
ment proposed by my hon. Friend, 
But some duties will be cast on a 
Minister who ought to be responsible to 
the House of Commons for givirg some 
information as to Irish affairs ; and now, 
and not later, as the right hon. Geutle- 
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man suggests, is the time to decide the 
point. Besides the questions reserved 
in Clause 3, there are also questions 
which will arise under Clanse 4 which 
will not fall into any of the existing De- 
partmental arrangements, and it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the Imperial 
Parliament must keep a general super- 
vision over Irish affairs, and must have 
the power of debating questions of ade- 
quate importance when they arise. I do 
not see, therefore, how these questions 
are to be dealt with unless there is a 
Minister in the House who is in constant 
communication with the Irish Govern- 
ment and who can advise the House as 
to the views of the Irish Government. 
In the interest of the Irish Government 
themselves it is important that they 
should have a proper channel of com- 
munication with the House. Occasions, 
for instance, may arise in which the Go- 
vernment would be perfectly justified in 
their action, and of which, if the grounds 
for the action were known, no one 
would complain. Are we to be depen- 
dent on some Irish Member who is not a 
Member of the Irish Government and 
not in any way officially connected 
with them for their views on those oc- 
casions ? Would it not be better, and 
more in accordance with Parliamentary 
usage, to have some authorised channel 
of communication ? The question, there- 
fore, resolves itself into this—Is it, or is 
it not, desirable to give power to appoint 
a Minister in the Bill, or must we wait 
until the necessity is forced upon us by 
the actual difficulties in which we 
find ourselves by the non-existence of 
the Minister? The right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to entertain the idea that it 
would be possible to appoint a Minister 
by some process less elaborate than a Bill. 
I believe that a very small number 
of Ministers now exist except under 
statutory power, and all the modern 
Ministries have been created not by the 
Crown, but by Parliament. The Minis- 
ters for War, for India, for Scotland, 
for Agriculture have been constituted by 
Act of Parliament ; and I havea painful 
recollection of the time when the late 
Government desired to appoint my 
lamented Friend (Colonel King-Harman) 
to be Under Secretary for Ireland. That 
appointment could not be made without 
an Act of Parliament, and we had to 
drop the Bill because we found the diffi- 
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culties would have been almost insuper- 
able, owing to the opposition, had we 
endeavoured to proceed with the Bill. I 
say, therefore, if you do not settle tlie 
question in this Bill, that when the neces- 
sity for an Irish Minister is felt, and 
when the Government of the day brings 
in a Bill to appoint one, hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, who may have good 
reasons why no such office should be 
established, will deal with the appoint- 
ment of an Irish Secretary as they dealt 
with a subordinate appointment in the 
Irish Office. Those reasons are quite 
conclusive in favour of the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend, and I think he was 
well justified in bringing it forward. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
that the Irish Land Question would con- 
tinue to demand, even under Home Rule, 
a good deal of attention and trouble in 
the Imperial Parhameut. The question 
was reserved from the Irish Legislature 
for three years. If there was to be a 
Bill dealing with the land to pass through 
the House during these three years, it 
would be desirable to know what Minis- 
ter would have charge of a measure of 
such importance. No existing Minister 
would be able to carry through the House 
a complicated measure like that. The 
Prime Minister had said that there would 
not be many important Irish questions 
raised in that House under Home Rule. 
Well, the Irish minority would always 
look to that House for the due protection 
of its rights and privileges. As subjects 
of the Queen they would have the right 
to look to the House, and whenever the 
need arose they would come to the House 
and claim protection. They, therefore, 
considered that a special Minister should 
be appointed to look after the affairs of 
Ireland. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
Baronet must not have read the 
Amendment. The hon, Baronet 
extremely anxious that there should be 
a Minister to answer for the affairs of 
Ireland in the House of Commons. The 
Amendment said that the Minister should 
be in either House of Parliament; so 
that even if the Amendment were carried 
there would be no security that the 
object desired by the hon. Baronet would 
be carried into effect. He submitted that 
the proposal in the Amendment was 
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entirely inappropriate. The range of 
the Imperial subjects reserved from Ire- 
land were not confined to one Depart- 
ment, but extended to all Departments. 
A glance through the excepted subjects 
in Clause 3 made it evident that if one 
Minister were appointed to deal with the 
affairs of Ireland that Minister would 
have to deal with Imperial affairs which 
were properly belonging to the various 
Departments of the Government. He 
submitted, therefore, that the appoint- 
ment of one Minister would involve, 
necessarily, continual friction, and 
possibly conflict, between him and the 
other Members of the Government. 
The responsibility of the Government 
was arespousibility ou the whole Govern- 
ment, and could not be devolved on any 
one Member of the Government. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, he 
had had no doubt whatever before he 
saw the Bill, or before it was brought 
before the House on the Second Reading, 
that one of the things that was certain to 
be provided for in it was the retention in 
this House of a responsible Minister who 
would be able to answer questions, to 
give explanations, and generally to deal 
with Irish affairs; therefore it was not 
wonderful that his hon. Friend should 
have brought forward this Amendment, 
or that they should have had the question 
before them under several different heads 
during the Committee stage of the Bill ; 
it seemed to him absolutely necessary 
that there should be in that House a 
Minister responsible for Irish affairs. 
According to the Amendment a Minister 
responsible for Ireland might be in either 
House; but he (Mr. Rentoul) agreed with 
the hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) that it would be better to have 
the Minister in that House, so that he 
could be questioned by Members here. 
But with respect to one point urged from 
that side of the House and ridiculed from 
the other—namely, as to the advisability 
of having a Minister in that House as an 
emblem of supremacy, he thought that was 
a matter of great importance. 


Notice taken, that 49 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 49 
Members being found present, 


Mr. RENTOUL proceeded. He was 
saying this matter of a Minister in that 
House as an emblem of Imperial supre- 
macy was rather important, because when 
they asked in Committee where there 
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was anything in reference to Imperial 
supremacy they were told it was scattered 
all through the Bill, and was contained in 
all parts of it. <A thing that was in all 
parts of a Bill might very likely be held 
by lawyers to be in no part of the Bill at 
all. Our Colonies were represented by a 
Colonial Minister, and though the Prime 
Minister said the Colonial Minister was 
retained because there were Crown 
Colonies who had not a Government of 
their own, he (Mr. Rentoul) thought the 
experience of Colonial Governors was 
that their services had been required more 
in connection with those Colonies that had 
a Legislature and Executive of their 
own than even with regard to the Crown 
Colonies. But with reference to an 
Irish Minister in that House it was said 
that the various matters that were at 
present under the cognisance of the Lrish 
Chief Seeretary would be, after this Bill 
was passed, seattered throughout every 
Department. For example, that the 
Minister for Education here would be the 
mau who would be responsible to a cer- 
tain extent, at any rate, not merely for 


the education in Great Britain, but 
for the education in Ireland; that 
the Minister for Agriculture would 


have his eye on the agriculture of Ire- 
land also; and the English Attorney 
General would be the man to instigate 
prosecutions for treason after this Bill 
passed, But the difficulty that arose in 
his mind with reference to that was this 
—that these Ministers would probably 
know nothing whatever about the affairs 
of Ireland. Suppose the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, now in that House, were 
asked a question with reference to Trish 
education or any other important Irish 
matter, he would be ashamed to get up 
and say, * Really Ido not know anything 
about that.” But suppose the Minister 
of Education here—the Vice President 
of the Council — were asked some 
minutely technical question about educa- 
tion in Ireland, he might very properly say 
—*“T know nothingabout that,” and noone 
would think anything the worse of him 
that he did not pretend to kuow that, 
because he would simply be the Minister 
for Great Britain and not for Lreland. If 
a man undertook the duties as Minister 
representing Ireland in that House, he 
would be selected as a man knowing 
something about Ireland; but if the Irish 
business was to be scattered through the 
hands of a number of Departm nts, how 
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was any one of them to have a knowledge 
of Irish affairs ? It was supposed a man 
was selected for a particular office because 
he had some special knowledge—more 
than the average Member of the House— 
with regard to that Department. It was 
told of a certain gentleman, who was 
suddenly asked to undertake the duty of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that 
after he accepted the appointment and 
went back to his office he said to his 
secretary —* Had we not better get 
down the map and see where these 
places are?” Whether that was true 
in fact or not, it represented a great 
truth—that many found themselves in 
places they were little competent by 
knowledge or experience to fill. But if 
they had a man here who undertook the 
duty as his sole work, he would, for his 
own sake, try to make it his business, 
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even if he knew nothing whatever of it. | 


The Prime Minister ridiculed the idea 
that there should be a 
would exercise a sort of perpetual super- 
vision over Irish affairs in that House. 
But that was the consolation that was 
given to them all through the Bill that 
there was to be a constant supervision 
exercised, and that if the Irish Parlia- 
ment should do anything wrong, which, 
said the Members of the Government, 
“ We do not for a moment expect, but in 
the extreme case, in the almost impossible 
vase, that they should dosomething wrong, 
we are here to interfere.” What they 


wanted was to put into the Bill 


| 


M nister who | 
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thing as it was in England, but which 
was almost the whole life of the Irish 
people, and of great concern to that 
country. The Prime Minister had also 
stated that trade matters with regard to 
Ireland could be dealt with by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and matters 
concerning foreign relations could be 
dealt with by the Foreign Secretary for 
the entire Empire. But they wanted to 
have a man whom they would know, who 
would undertake the duties of the Irish 
Minister, because he knew something 
about the inner life of Ireland and Irish 
concerns generally. They did not want 
to have Irish affairs scattered over the 
entire Members of the Government of 
this country, giving them full proof of the 
truth of thecommon saying that what was 
everybody’s business was nobody's busi- 
ness. The Prime Minister said he did not 
deny that outside these affairs there would 
bea general responsibility not provided for, 
and not under the supervision of any of 
the present Ministers. For example, 
there might be a matter of conflict on 
laws, or between class and class. The 
right hon. Gentleman, after using what 
he no doubt considered his convincing 
argument, that the Irish affairs 
would be seattered among the different 
Departments of this country, then 
turned to refute his own argument, and 
said—*I do not deny there will be a 
general responsibility not provided for,” 
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| instancing two classes uf cases of the 


the | 


machinery by which that interference | 


could be brought into active play. 
Prime Minister said they must wait until 
they saw what the duties of the Irish 


Minister would be, because at present they | 


did not know what he would be needed 


for. Undoubtedly, he would be needed 
for the question referred to by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 


Londonderry (Sir T. Lea)—the question 
of the land. ‘The very moment this Act 
came into force, then they expected this 
would be one of the first questions that 
would be brought before the House, 
because the Prime Minister had said that 
it was impossible to conceive that during 
the next three years this Land Question 
would not be attempted to be dealt with 
by some Government in this country. The 
very moment, therefore, that the appointed 
day arrived and the Bill came into 
operation, there was the Land Question, 


The | 


| 





very gravest and greatest importance. 
Yes ; certainly there would be a general 
respousibility,and, according to the admis- 
sion of the Prime Minister, there would 
be needed a Minister to represent that 
responsibility. The Prime Minister said 
there might be sucha need in the future. 
The future would have arrived the 
moment this Bill passed with regard to the 
Land Question. But the Prime Minister 
used his customary argument, which was 
to postpone the evil day, and he said they 
would postpone the appointment of this 
Minister to some futuretime. The right 
hon. Gentleman said—* I am extremely 
jealous of a Minister appointed by 
Statute.” If the Prime Minister was 
jealous of a Ministerappointed by Statute, 
he was face to face with the fact that all 
recent appointments had been by Statute, 
and it seemed to be the mind of this 
country that the appointments for all 
future time should be made by Statute. 


which was not a comparatively small | In fact, those Ministers whose offices were 
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not created by Statute were old creatures 
of the past—the recent ones had all been 
directly and distinetly appointed by Sta- 
tutes passed by that House. The Prime 
Minister said—* I know what gentlemen 
opposite are trying to do; they are try- 
ing to revive another form of the old 
system of government by Dublin Castle.” 

The old system was simply government 


by the representative Minister of the 
Crown for the time being. Dublin 


Castle was a set of officials absolutely | 
under the power and control of the Irish 


Chief Secretary for the time, who was a | 


Member of the Government then in 
power and almost always a Member of 
the Cabinet ; therefore the idea that they 
were trying to revive an_ iniquitous 
system, which the Prime Minister seemed 
to imply that Dublin Castle was, was 
surely a fallacy when they recollected 
that Dublin Castle was a set of officials 
governed by a Minister in the Cabinet 
of this country. It seemed to him there 
was by this Bill a large number of 
matters retained from the power of the 
Irish Parliament, and on which it would 
not have power to legislate, and aecord- 
ing to the Debate that evening matters 
with which the Irish Executive would 
not have power to deal. Nodoubt, some 
of these matters could be answered for 
by a particular Minister. For example, 
any matter regarding trade laws might 


be under the direction of the. Pre- 
sident jof 'the Board of Trade; but 
with regard to questions most 
important of all which affeeted the 


people, which were calculated to raise 
feeling in Ireland, and which the minority 
had their attention particularly turned to, 
there would be no official in that House 
when the Chief Secretary was removed 
who would be able to answer questions 


or give a scrap of information. Under 
these circumstances, seeing that the 


Colonists were represented in the Imperial 
Parliament, that there was the 
greatest possible necessity for this 
Minister, and seeing that, according to 
the Prime Minister, the Land Question 
would oceupy the attention of that House 
during the first three years of the ex- 
istence of the Irish Parliament, surely it 
Was not too much toask that there should be 
a responsible Minister, whom, for his part, 
he should prefer to see in that House. 
Mr. MACARTNEY said, he thought 
the Prime Minister hardly treated 
this Amendment with the attention it 


seeing 
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deserved. The right hon. Gentleman 
relied upon one argument only, and that 
was that there was no reason to suppose 
that the future exigencies of Parlia- 
mentary life in the Imperial Parliament 
would require a Minister of State to 
reply for Irish affairs. He could not for 
a moment agree with the Prime Minister 
—that there: was no experience upon 
which the Opposition could base their 
claim for such a Minister. In the first 
place, what had they to look forward to 
iif this Bill became law ? They had to 
look forward toa period of Parliamentary 
life when there would be 80 Irish Members 
in that House; and they knew that this 
Bill was regarded by those Members as 
merely transitional and tentative, and they 
had also this facet, which was patent to 
all who read the Irish Nationalist Press 
and the speeches made by the supporters of 
the Prime Minister in Ireland—that they 
looked upon the whole policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman as incomplete, and re- 
quiring in the next few years the greatest 
attention of those whose duty it 





Was, as 


patriotic Irishmen, to obtain that full 
measure of Home Rule which their 
country demanded, That being so, it 


appeared to him the Prime Minister was 
not justified in saying there was no basis 
for the demand of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury). It 
mitted that there would 
j}number of problems of a most 
and delicate character not solved by this 
measure. It was admitted that these 
problems—many of which entailed con- 
sequences of an incongruous aud incon- 
venient nature, both to the Irish 
Government and the Government of the 
—s Ministry—would be complicated 
by the fact that the Lord Lieute uant of 
Ireland, who was to represent the Crown 
and to be the Representative the 
Imperial sovereignty of Parliament, was 
not confined in his action to one charae- 
ter, but would have to occupy three or 
four different positions, He would first 
of all be a purely Imperial servant ; 
secondly, he would be a sort of Con- 
stitutional Monirch, who would be guided 
by the advice of an Irish Cabinet; and, 
thirdly, he would occupy a position which 
Was consonant with neither of these two 
occupations—namely, he would have to 


ad- 
_ large 
difficult 


was 
be a 


ot 


act eutirely upon his own re sponsibility, 
for instance, in relation to duties iy nposed 
upon him in regard to the Irish Coustabu- 
lary for a period of six years, or perhaps 
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onger. That being so, it appeared to 
him it was impossible to leave all these 
questions to the random consideration of 
Minister or other of the future 


some 
Imperial Government. The Chief 
Secretary had told them that the 


Government as a whole would be respon- | 
sible; but that was a most unsatisfactory 
position in which to leave, the matter. 
They all knew that from time to time 
questions arose in connection with which 
there was doubt as to what Minister was 
responsible, and after trying various 
Secretaries of State the unfortunate 
Member who was desirous of eliciting 
some definite auswer to his query was 
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referred from one Department to another 
by successive Secretaries of State, and 
was at last obliged to apply to the 
Prime Minister. They also knew that 
all Leaders of that House took advantage 
of the doubt and uncertainty which 
applied to the duties of the particular 


office to shuffle out of an awkward ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Preston did 
not desire to appoint this Irish Minister | 
for the purpose of interfering with the | 
Irish Government. He did not say that | 
this Minister ought to have any right to | 
he or ought to be a Member of the Trish | 

| 

| 


Cabinet ; but he ought to represent in that 
House the relation between the Imperial 
Parliament and Ireland in the same way 
that the Colonial Secretary represented 
the connection between the Colonies and 
this country. The Prime Minister stated | 
that the proposition of the hon, Member for 
Preston that this Minister was to be a 
symbol of the Imperial supremacy 
was to degrade the Imperial supremacy 
altogether. He did not agree with that, 
and he did not believe there were any 
Constitutional grounds for the view taken 
by the Prime Minister. <At all events, 
there was the very high Constitutional 
authority of Mr. Hallam for the exactly 
opposite view, In one of the most 
powerful passages in his work on the 
Constitutional history of this country, 
Mr. Hallam had contended that the 
sovereignty of Parliament was princi- 
pally established and maintained by the 
fact that within the walls of Parliament 
there were Ministers responsible to the 
Representatives of the people and to the 
sovereign power of the country ; and it| 
was in order to preserve the Imperial 
supremacy and the sovereign power of 
that House that he (Mr. Macartney) 
desired to see a Minister of State 
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appointed, upon whose shoulders there 
would be a definite responsibility with 
regard to Irish affairs. The presence of 
80 Irish Members in the House made it 
imperatively necessary there should be 
some Minister in the Imperial Parliament 
upon whom definite responsibility could 
in relation to the action of the 
agent of the Imperial Parliament—the 
person who in Ireland represented that 
supremacy, and who had to exercise that 
veto with regard to supremacy of which 
they had heard so much in the country, 
and of which they saw so little in the 
provisions of that Bill. |The occasions 
on which doubt must arise in the mind 
of the Lord Lieutenant—no matter how 
capable and efficient a public servant he 
might be—must be innumerable; and he 
would then be put to the very greatest 
extremity in dealing with matters sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Irish 


be cast 


Parliament, and afterwards submitted 
to him for his exercise of the veto 
or not. What provision was there 
by which the communication between 
him and the Imperial Government 
would be simple and easy? Was 
it proposed in the instrument of 
his appointment to give him specific 


directions as to what Minister of State 
he was to apply to on the various ques- 
tions that might arise. Let them assume 
that Parliament was not sitting, and the 
Members of the Cabinet were scattered 
to the four winds of Heaven. What 
Minister was the Lord Lieutenant to 
select to advise him upon one of these 
intricate and difficult problems which it 
was admitted by the framers of the Bill 
would be left to the decision of the Irish 
Parliament, or of the Lord Lieutenant, 
or of the Imperial Parliament? He 
thought the manner in which the Go- 
vernment had dealt with this whole 
matter showed that they had no inten- 
tion of dealing with the relations of the 
Imperial Parliament to the Irish Legis- 
lature ina fashion which would be con- 
sonaut with the professions they had 
made to the House and the country. 
Experience had shown it was necessary 
to have a Minister to meet the demands 
that were made by their relations to the 
Colonies in that or the other House ; and 
he said that their experience of the past, 
together with the necessities this Bill 
created, made the appointment of a 
Minister to represent Ireland in an 
authoritative manner in the Imperial Par- 
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liament in the future an absolute neces- 
sity. He hoped, therefore, the Govern- 
ment would accede to the Amendment. 
*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) expressed the opinion that not 
only would the convenience of Parlia- 
ment be greatly served by having con- 
centrated in one Minister matters relating 
to Ireland, but that if hon. Members who 
desired the establishment of a separate 
Parliament in Ireland would only look at 
the matter not from the point of view 
of the interference of an Irish Minister 
in that House with local affairs 
in Ireland, but from the point of 
view of the actual working of a 
Public Department, they would come 
to the conelusion that the adoption of 
such a proposal as that contained in the 
Amendment was the most important 
stroke they could make for the success 
of an Irish Parliament. What was the 
experience with regard to the Colonial 
Secretary ? Did anybody suppose it 
likely that on any Colonial measure of 
importance the views of the Colonies 
would be considered by the Cabinet in 
the sense desired by the Colony if the 
responsibility rested not upon one Minis- 
ter, but was divided amongan irresponsible 
body of 12 or 14 Ministers ? He thought 
the hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) would himself feel that if Trish 
action were challenged in that House 
there would be no greater safeguard for 
Irish interests being properly represented 
or Trish opinion being properly expressed 
in the Cabinet than the fact that an 
Irish Minister was present there and 
could also submit them to Parliament. 
What he thought they suffered from now 
more than anything else was that at this 
moment and for years past they had had 
a majority of Representatives from Ire- 
land not one of whom had a share in the 
Government of this country. He was 
speaking from the Imperial point of 
view, and he said there were men 
sitting on the Irish Benches at this 
moment who were absolutely in accord 
with the Ministry of the day, but 
for reasons which did them honour 
they preferred to hold themselves aloof 
from actual government and the emolu- 
ments of Office. That had been the ease 
for many years. They had had many 
men sitting below the Gangway who 
practically had the power in that House, 
and they had had men sitting in Office 
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the power. It was unquestionably one 
of the great weaknesses of the present 
Administration that they had a large 
number of supporters many of whom 
were competent, and would be desirable 
Members of its Administration, and yet 
not one of them, for certain reasons, was 
willing to join the Government. Was 
the farce really going to be perpetuated 
of having 80 Irish Members, who by the 
Bill were to be here for all purposes, not 
one of whom was to have a seat in this 
Government, or, if he did, could not be 
put there to deal with the affairs of the 
country he was to represent 7 It seemed 
to him that if, as was generally admitted, 
there was to be Imperial control, it was 
an irrational thing that that Imperial 
control should not be stereotyped in one 
person as was the case in regard to our 
Colonies at the present time. In the 
case of our Colonies, the highest distine- 
tion to which a man looked forward, next 
to that of Prime Minister, was to 
become Agent General to Great Britain. 
It was obvious, then, that it was an 
admirable Imperial instinet which induced 
men who had been Prime Ministers in 
their Colonies to come here as Agents 
General. If we now got the best men 
here from these Colonies who had no 
Bills to pass or money to vote in 
London, surely they could see what 
‘ought to happen in the case of those 
|! who were forced to have an Imperial 
instinet, who were to be obliged to 
come here to make Imperial laws. 
For that reason, he thought it would be 
a great misfortune if this self-denying 
ordinance laid down by hon, Members 
(the Irish Members) were to be appli- 
cable. It might be reasonable at present, 
but it would not be so under Home 
Rule. As to the Office of Irish 
Minister, he did not enter into that, 
beyond saying that probably — the 
Chief Seeretaryship for Ireland would 
be held, if one Party were in 
power, by men like the hon. Member for 
South Longford (Mr. Blake), and, if 
another were in power, by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell). But to say that no man who 
might be an Trish Representative in the 
Imperial Parliament was to have a 
possibility of dealing with Irish affairs in 
this House in a responsible situation 





seemed to him to negative everything 
contained in the Bill. He hoped, there- 


who, without the Irish Members, had not fore, that the Government would not put 
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off until another Session what must] objecting to the Amendment. There 
be, and would be, the result of this | would be a self-denying ordinance, he 
measure — the — establishment, from | thought, in assenting to it. He was glad 
motives of convenience as well as of | to feel assured that, this Amendment not 


policy, of a Minister who would be re- 
sponsible for the affairs of Ireland in the 
House of Commons—a position which 
could not properly be filled by the Viceroy, 
who, according to the Prime Minister, 
might bea Member of the Imperial Cabinet. 
He trusted the Government would re- 
cognise the importance of the question 
in time, and that they would not allow 
itto stand until another Session, but would 
deal with it in the calmer atmosphere of 
the present on the simple judgment as to 
what was best for Ireland and best for the 
Imperial position. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.) said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had said some gracious things of the Irish 
Members, which, on their behalf, he 
acknowledged ; but there were some things 
to which he took exception. The latter 
portion of the hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
meut was based on the proposition that, 
unless there were established a Minister 
for Irish affairs, it would be practically 
impossible for any one of the 80 
Members were to be sent to the 
Imperial Parliament to become a Member 
of the Imperial Government. Well, 
Scotland had a population of 4,000,000— 
not as much as Lreland—and that country 
had six Members in the Cabinet. The 
hon. Gentleman said the Irish Secretary 
was not necessarily to be a Member from 
Treland, and unless they insisted upon it 
that he should be, they could not take any 
part in the government of the country. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he did not say 
“the government of the country.” He 
referred to the governmeut of the country 
which the Members would come here to 
represent. 

*Mr. BLAKE said, Members, in a sense, 
came from Scotland to represent Scot- 
land, from England to represent England ; 
but they came not to represent those 
particular portions of the country only, 
but to represent the whole United 
Kingdom. The Members from Ireland 
would come in the They 
did hot propose to come here to repre- 


who 


saline sense, 


sent 
Irish 


Ireland alone, 


local 





being agreed to, yet whatever Member of 
the Government accepted the duty of 
becoming the medium of communication 
and the exponent of the views of the 
Viceroy might still be an Irishman. He 
regretted, with the hon. Member, that the 
circumstances of the past had made it neces- 
sary, obviously necessary, that the Mem- 
bers of the Irish Party should take no part 
in the Government of the Empire ; and 
he rejoiced, if he might be allowed to 
say so, with the hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Brodrick) that, on this Bill becoming an 
Act, those circumstances would be ended, 
and it would then be competent for them 
to take a common part in that Govern- 
ment. But he hoped that there would be 
no such limitation as was suggested— 
that the Minister to be appointed from 
among Irishmen would not be merely the 
Irish Secretary ; but that they would 
be allowed to take such common part 
in the work of government as their 
own merits might deserve and as they 
might justly claim as good citizens of 
the Empire. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he wondered what conclusion 
Ministers had arrived at as to the par- 
ticular one of their many Bills they were 
new discussing. They were supposed to 
be discussing one which got rid of Irish 
questions in that House. But that was 
not so. Ministers seemed to be under 
the impression that Irish questions were 
got rid of ; but most important questions 
remained—the questions of the Army and 
Navy, relationship with the Colonies, 
finance, the Post Office arrangements, 


and other important matters — police 
and the land. Each one of them 
was of | sufficient importance, he 


thought, to necessitate a Minister in 
this country. The Imperial matters 
in Ireland were still to be treated 
here, and it followed from this that 
they did not get rid of Ireland. If 
there was a case for a Minister of Agri- 
culture in England, how was it, in 
these circumstances, that there was nota 


nor to deal with | case for a Minister for Imperial affairs in 
affairs alone, or, indeed, | Ireland ? It 


was a very remarkable 


at all, but to take their part in the | thing that it was suggested there was to 


common concerns of the United King- 
dom. IIe denied that there was 
any 


Mr. Brodrick 


| 
} 


| 


be no interference with Ireland after the 
passing of this Bill. He must point out 


elf-denying ordinance in their | that there was a most minute and intimate 
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interference by Clause 12 of the Bill, 
which provided that the Comptroller and 
Auditor General was to go into the 
whole of the finances—notof Ireland only, 
but of the relative finances of Ireland and 
England—and who was, upon his own 
determination in this country, to issue anu 
order, and to send it to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; and upon that aet—which was to 
be mandatory on the Lord Lieutenant— 
no payment was to be made out of the 
funds of the Irish Exchequer until 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
had been satisfied. That was an in- 
stance of extreme minuteness. Then 
he came to the question of a Minister. 
It was admitted there was to be a 
Minister here to speak for Ireland—the 
Home Secretary. The only question 
was whether there was to be a special 
Minister, or whether, in additien to his 
duties, the Home Secretary was 
to undertake this duty in connection 


with Ireland ? It seemed to him 
that the Prime Minister had shown 


that want of respect for Ireland and that 
want of sense of the dignity of Irish 
affairs of which he had so often accused 


them (the Opposition). According 
to the right hon. Gentleman, these 


affairs were not to be worthy of having a 


Minister—they were not of sufficient im- | 


portance to warrant the appointment of a 
special Minister. The Post Office in 
England was, in itself, enough to warrant 
the appointment of a Minister; and yet 
the Home Secretary was to have all these 
matters under his control. He thought 
he was right in saying that the Home 
Secretary was not, however, to be re- 
sponsible, so that a fatal duality existed 
in his case, as in the case of every official 
under the Bill. The Prime Minister said 
he objected, because the Amendment 
would make any appointment of an Irish 
Minister a statutory post. Yet every 
one of the instances that he quoted was 
statutory. He said that the Secretary of 
State for India was created fur special 
reasous. The appointment was for the 
same reason that existed in this case. It 
was expected in the case quoted by the 
Prime Minister that the work would be 
very great; in this case they did not 
know how much work would have to be 
done, but they knew it would be very 
great. Another reason given by the 
Prime Minister was that no Minister 


should be personally responsible, but the 
should be respousible in its 


Cabinet 
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corporate capacity. That was an 
entirely wrong and = equally false 


doctrine under the British Constitution. 
They ought to have fixed responsibility. 
The proposition of the Prime Minister 
meant that they should have no responsi- 
bility at all. Was the late Mr. John 
Bright responsible for the bombardment 
of Alexandria—an act which he 
denounced as a crime against the laws of 
nations and the moral law, and upon 
which he left the Ministry of that day ? 
Would they impeach Mr. Bright in that 
ease? He was a Member of the 
Cabinet that ordered the bombardment— 
there was no record kept of Cabinet 
meetings, and they could not know the 
extent of his responsibility ; but he wasa 
Member of the Cabinet, and the inference 
was that he was a party to what was 
done, though he afterwards denounced 
it. They should have, therefore, in his 
opinion, a Minister who would be per- 
sovally responsible, and no corporate re- 
sponsibility. Another reason put forward 
by the Prime Minister was that his hon. 
Friend wished to keep Dublin Castle in 
existence; but this Bill kept Dublin 
Castle in existence, because the Lord 
Lieutenant had added importance as a 
quasi-chief of a quasi-indepeudeut State. 
Were they going to burn down Dublin 
Castle, while they charged £5,000 for 
the Lord Lieutenant's household ? There 
must be an administrative staff to carry on 
the business of Ireland, and his impres- 
sion was that after the Act passed there 
would be more of the Dublin Castle spirit 
than before, as the gentlemen below the 
Gangway (the Irish Members) would be 
much readier to assert their authority; and 
if any resistance was made to the laws 
of the Irish Parliament, there would be 
a speedier expression than they had yet 
seen. He certainly thought they ought 
to have a Minister in this House who 
would give fair and proper consideration 
to Irish affairs, and who would be in a 
position to answer for them to the House, 

Mr. MAC NEILL ( Donegal, 8.) said, 
he opposed the Amendment, because it 
was distinctly Separatist in spirit and in 
all its forms. They had been 77 days 
discussing this Bill; yet hon, Gentle- 
men did not understand that the seope 
and object of the Bill was to make 
Ireland autonomous in reference to local 
affairs, and to unite Ireland more closely 
with Great Britain in Imperial matters. 
They united Ireland more closely in 
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those matters with themselves, in so far 
as they did not put any distinctively 
irish Minister in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Why should they make this dis- 
tinction in the case of Ireland ? For his 
part, he thought that Ireland would be 
more closely united to England under 
the Bill than ever before. This was not 
a Conservative proposal. When Ireland 
had a separate Parliament there never 
was an Irish Minister in the English 
House of Commons. The business re- 
lating to Ireland was transacted by the 
Home Secretary. But it was said that 
Trish affairs would continue with them 
still. Technically, he would remind 
them, there was no Secretary of State for 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. Morley) was merely Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. The matter 
was not one of policy. Within the last 
few years the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), when 
Home Secretary, was asked a question 
with regard to Ireland, and he admitted 
that he was responsible. Through cir- 
cumstances that had arisen during the 
past 25 years the Chief Secretary had 
discharged the duties of a Secretary of 
State, though he was not a Secretary of 
State; but, previous to that, the business 
was always conducted by the Home 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Seeretary would be aware that 
the great Duke of Wellington held the 
Office of Chief Secretary while away at 
the Peninsular War. Before the Union 
what occurred was that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant took over to Ireland with him as 
Chief Secretary a person who was always 
a Member of the English Parliament. 
The only Irish Secretary who did not 
sit in the English Parliament at that 
time was Lord Castlereagh. By this 
Amendment the ‘y would create a new 
Office, which would have a Separatist 
tendeney so faras related to Irish matters. 
They (the Irish Members) did not wish 
that there should be any such Office after 
this Bill heeame law. They had the 
greatest wish to do eve ry thing they could 
to avoid the tendenc yw hich this Amend- 
ment would impose; and they did not, for 
the reasons he had stated, wish to have 
an Office of this character. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin U niversity) : 
The Secretary foriScotland ! 

Mr. MAC NEILL said, the Secret ary 
for Scotland was only appointed in 1885, 
and he was not a Secret ary of State ; he 
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was merely Secretary for Scotland, 
There was a Secretary for Scotland for 
10 years after the Union, and then the 
Office was dissolved. The reason of the 
revival of the Office wast fo there was 
no local Parliament in Scotland ; if there 
were such a Parliament there would be 
no Secretary, for Scotland would no 
longer have separate concerns in this 
House. This was a — Amend- 
ment, and sought to create an Office which 
had never yet been eon and which 
would be out of harmony — with 
the scope and object of the Bill, and, 
therefore, he could not vote for it. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he did not think the reasons given by the 
hon. Member for South Donegal were 
reasons against the adoption of the 
Amendment. If they admitted that, on 
the passing of that Bill, England and 
Ireland would be drawn more closely 
together, it seemed to him that in that 
case—with a separation of domestic and 
general matters—it would be necessary 
to have someone in that House who 
would be responsible for Irish matters, 
Under the 4th clause certain questions 
were to have a partial jurisdiction of the 
Irish Legislature. It was said Irish 
affairs would be under the control of the 
Home Secretary; but he was not to 
he responsible. As regarded the Lord 
Lieutenant, he might have a seat in the 
other House. And what was the Lord 
Licutenant’s position at the 
time Only the other day a question 
arose in the other House in which the 
Lord Lieutenant was concerned, and it 
was found that he need not be there 
while the question was being considered. 
How were Englishmen, who had _ rela- 
tions with different places in Ireland, 
to be sure on various points in which 
they would be interested unless they 
adopted this prop osal ? The y should, he 
thought, have some Minister “whom they 
could make responsible ? The question 
had been argued as an Irish question, 
but he looked at it as an English one. 
It was as much an English question as an 
Irish question. They could not separate 
the two interests. He held that they 
should have some responsible Minister, as 
he said, and for that reason he hoped the 
House would agree to the Amendment. 

Sir H. JAMES said, they had never 
had before such a condition of things as 
they would have in Ireland when she had 
a Legislature of her own and 80 Mem- 





present 
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bers in the House. They could not, 
therefore, look at precedent in this matter, 
and they must be guided by what they 
considered sound principle and the public 
advantage. This was much worse than 
a Parliamentary matter. It represented 
the Government of Ireland, and reflected 
the condition of things that would exist 
in Ireland as well as in this Parliament. 
The Lord Lieutenant had to act in three 
capacities. He would be a Lord Lieu- 
tenant guided by Irish advice, he would 
be a Lord Lieutenant guided by Imperial 
advice, and he would be a Lord Lieutenant 
acting without any advice at all. As to 
the first capacity, it might be said that 
the Imperial Parliament had very little 
to do with the matter ; but with what he 
did in the second and third capacities 
this House had everything to do. If he 
were to have advice from a British 
Executive, if he was toobtain any benefit 
whatever from such advice, there ought 
to be a responsible person to advise him. 
The answer given by the Prime Minister 
showed the difficulty of the position the 
Lord Lieutenant was about to be placed 
in. In seeking advice as to the subjects 
excepted in Clause 3, he would appeal to 
the heads of different Departments accord- 
ing to the subject on which advice was 
required. In matters of trade he was to 
go to the Board of Trade. In matters of 
treason and treason felony he would go 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, and so 


on. He was to go to the head of every 
Department. What did that mean 


Why, thatevery one of the heads of these 
Departments would have to give an Irish 
Representative of the Queen advice 
affecting Ireland without any knowledge 
of what was occurring in Ireland. It 
was to be British advice. What did the 
President of the Board of Trade know 
about Ireland ? 

An hon, Memper : Just about as much 
as you. 

Sir H. JAMES: That observation, 
made with the usual courtesy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, bore upon the whole 
point of his argument. What would be 
the use of the Lord Lieutenant coming to 
him for a legal opinion about Ireland 
when he knew nothing about the country? 
The Lord Lieutenant at present was ad- 
vised by a Chief Secretary who devoted 
all his official energies to Irish affairs. 
This most unhappy individual, the Lord 
Lieutenant, was to have advice wherever 
he could get it, from men who would 
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know nothing of the subjects in their 
Irish aspects. Would it not be well to 
consider whether, when they entrusted 
the destinies of the country to such a 
person, he should not have someone by 
his side to assist him with advice? But 
there was another view of the question. 
The Lord Lieutenant, it might be said, 
when he was advised by a Department, 
could find a Parliamentary Representa- 
tive in the House. But when he acted 
without advice at all, and a question was 
raised in that House, who was to answer 
for him? He was said to be a Minister 
responsible to that House. Each member 
of the British Government would say, in 
this case—“* The matter not in my 


is 


Department. What have I to do with 
it?” Where, then, would be the supre- 


macy and the supervision of this Parlia- 
ment ? They had been told over and 
over again, when they asked how the Im- 
perial Parliament was to undertake the 


control of the Irish Legislature, that the 
Lord Lieutenant was answerable to 
Parliament. But who would be his 


mouthpiece ? Who would represent him ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Government 
as a whole. 

Sir H. JAMES said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was now 
laying down a Constitutional doctrine. 
He said that the Government, as a whole, 
would represent the Lord Lieutenant who 
would not be advised by anyone, and who 
was not to look to any individual Minis- 
ter to represent him, Then it followed 
that the Government, as a whole, might 
be censured for acts it had taken no part 
in and had never been consulted about ; 
and a good Government of Great Britain 
might be turned out of Office and cease 


to govern Great Britain because the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had done 
something they never knew of. The 


position taken up by the Government 


was absurd. It redueed the Parliamen- 


‘tary administration of the country to a 





condition that did not result from any 
necessity or policy of wisdom, but from 
the difficulty of endeavouring to carry 
on the Government of two countries 
together—partly separating them, giving 
them different Executives for some 
matters and the same Executive for other 
matters, and all the time endeavouring 
to maintain the sham of the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament and Executive, 
He recollected that in an early part of 


these discussions the hon. Member for 
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Haddington (Mr. Haldane), who spoke 


with considerable weight on the matter, 
had told them that the Executive in Ire- 
land would be answerable to the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland and Great Britain. Well, 
if that Executive was to be answerable 
to the Parliament of Great Britain, ought 
it not to be represented in that Parlia- 
ment ? How were they to call the Irish 
Executive to account—how were they to 
get information from it? Who was to 
be its mouthpiece, and guide it in all 
matters that were Imperial matters 
affecting Great Britain ? There would 
be nobody. Why was that? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
said they wished to avoid an undue line 
of interest 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, no! 

Sir H. JAMES said, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s explanation was that there 
was to be no undue interference with 
Trish affairs on the part of the Imperial 
Parliament. But they had reserved to 
the Imperial Parliament some 20 subjects 
under Clause 3, and had fixed on that 
Parliament the duty of taking a lively 
interest in them, and yet they were not 
to have any means of developing that 
interest or of obtaining information 
except from the public Press. It had 
been said they were never to let go their 
hold upon Irish affairs; that they were 
still to be a United Kingdom and a united 
Parliament, with 80 Members from Ire- 
land in that House; but, whilst Irish 
Members were to maintain great power 
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in the Imperial Parliament to  con- 
trol the fate of Parties, they 
shrank from bearing any responsi- 
bility in regard to Irish affairs. 


[* No, no!”] They shrank from the 
responsibility of making answer for what 
was going on in Ireland. The Prime 
Minister said—* You have nothing to do 
with Irish internal affairs——” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
said anything of the sort. 

Sir H. JAMES said, he thought the 
right hon, Gentleman had said they had 
nothing to do with Irish affairs so as to 
entitle them to interfere. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is a 
subordinate Legislature. 

Sir H. JAMES said, the right hon. 
Gentleman forgot that the Irish Legisla- 
ture would have to deal with composite 
matters that were partly British and 
partly Irish and with matters that were 
purely Imperial, and of these two classes 
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the right hon. Gentleman seemed to take 


no heed. The Amendment showed the 
position to which the new Irish Executive 
had brought them ; the Lord Lieutenant, 
in three capacities, was to be represented 
in the Imperial Parliament in none, and 
thus, if the Bill passed with the Amend- 
ment unaccepted, they would be losing 
entire control over Irish internal affairs ; 
and if they attempted to interfere in 
matters which were not purely internal, 
they would find themselves in a hopeless 
position, with the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament reduced to a con- 
temptible absurdity. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, it was at present the right of 
every aggrieved individual in the United 
Kingdom to bring his case, whatever it 
might be, immediately under the view of 
this great tribunal, and what he wanted 
to understand was whether what they had 
feared was to be the fact—namely, that 
those he represented—a large number of 
their fellow-citizens in Ireland—were in 
this matter to be put on an inferior foot- 
ing to other subjects of the Queen? He 
wanted to know whether, if a man in 
Ireland were wronged inrespect to matters 
in the control of the Irish Legislature, 
or matters which he thought the Irish 
should have under their control, he was 
to be deprived of the power of bringing 
his grievance instantly and effectually 
under the view of the House? If such 
were the case, they would have taken 
from the Loyalists of Ireland one of the 
few remaining protections they greatly 
valued. The one thing that kept hope 
alive in many parts of Ireland was the 
certain knowledge that any injustice to 
which they were exposed would be dealt 
with promptly and effectually in the 
House of Commons. Wouid there be no 
single Minister charged with the duty of 
answering questions with regard to per- 
sonal wrong suffered by people in Ireland ? 
for, if not, Irishmen would be the ouly in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom whose 
wrongs would be hidden and not attended 
to. Was there to be noone in the House 
capable of giving the true facts as 
to these grievances, and were there 
means of the 


to be no reaching 
tribunal of public opinion, It was 


absolutely idle to say that each Minister 
would answer for the correlative Depart- 
ment in Ireland. The absurdity of it 
was apparent on the face of it. Was one 
part of a question to be addressed to the 
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First Lord of the Treasury, another part 
to the First Commissioner of Works, and 
a third part to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury—because it migit be that according 
to strict formularism a question might in 
substance distribute itself over three 
Departments ? They wanted a man who 
had abundant experience like the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and those 
who had preceded him in Office. He 
was not sure that it would not be better 
to have another Minister in the place of a 
Chief Secretary, but he honestly said 
that the experience even a Chief Secre- 
tary acquired, and the knowledge he 
possessed, fitted him for dealing with 
these matters infinitely better than any 
of the colleagues who sat beside him. 
Was he to tell his constituents that they 
were to be placed in a permanent posi- 
tion of inferiority as compared with 
Englisimen and Scotchmen ? If so, he 
should feel free to comment on the 
message, and to point out that with less 
consideration went less obligation. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, he rose to put a question 
to the Chief Secretary. When in Com- 
mittee they were discussing the question 
of the power committed to Colonial 
Governors of reserving the assent of the 
Crown to Bills passed by Colonial 
Legislatures, the Leader of the Opposition 
put this case: Supposing the Irish 
Parliament were sitting when the Im- 
perial Parliament was in Recess and no 
Cabinet Council could be summoned 
without inconvenience, would it not be 
well to give the Lord Lieutenant power 
to suspend the assent of the Crown to 
any Irish Bill? The Chief Secretary 
answered the question by saying that a 
Cabinet would have to be summoned if 
the question became a Cabinet question, 
but that ordinarily it would not become 
such. Generally the Minister would 
deal with the question on his own re- 
sponsibility, and be ultimately responsible 
to the Cabinet. He (Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four) rose to ask whether, in giving that 
reply, the Chief Secretary had in his 
mind a single Minister such as was con- 
templated by his hon. Friend, or, if not, 
what was meant ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that the 
answer to the hon. Member was not very 
When he said that the Minister 
in such a case would act on his own re- 
sponsibility he referred to the Minister, 


whoever he might be—the Home Secre- | use of such an appeal ¢ 
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tary or someone else — on whom the 
Cabinet devolved the responsibility of 
representing them upon the particular 
oceasion. [Laughter.] Hon. Geutle- 
men appeared to be amused. Any one 
Secretary of State, the hon. Member 
must be aware, could perform any duty 
or office devolving upon any other Secre- 
tary of State ; and there could be nothing 
ridiculous in the possibility that owing 
to the state of Business the Irish Depart- 
meut would at one time be represented 
by one Minister and at another time by 
another. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Avyes 135; Noes 

188.—(Division List, No. 280.) 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he rose to move an Amendment to 
Sub-section 3, Clause 5. He wished to 
provide that the Lord Lieutenant should 
give or withhold the Royal Assent to 
Bills “in accordance with instructious 
given by Her Majesty.” The sub-section 
as it stood provided that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should give or withhold assent 
on the advice of the Executive Committee 
of the Irish Privy Council as a rule, 
subject to special instructions he might 
receive from Her Majesty in special 
cases. His contention was that the 
Lord Lieutenant should exercise the 
veto as an Imperial officer, and as 
a sentinel for England and the Empire— 
without being bound by the advice of the 


Executive Committee. Pray what was 
that Committee ? Yesterday's Debate 
had shown that ultimately it would 


be an Irish Act that would regulate 
the constitution of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the House might be quite 
sure that sooner or later—and sooner 
rather than later—every Member of 
the Committee would belong to the Irish 
Executive and sit in the Irish Legisla- 
ture. These men would enjoy the conti- 
dence of the majority, and would, in the 
highest and truest sense of the term, 
represent the Irish Legislature, just as 
much as the Ministers who sat on the 
Front Bench opposite represented the 
House of Commons. ‘These were the 
men who were to advise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as to the exercise of the 
If any objection were taken to an Irish 
Act, or to a series of Irish Acts, an 


veto, 





appeal might be made to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. What, however, would be the 


The Lord 
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Lieutenant would only, as a general rule, 
exercise the veto on the advice of those 
who were the leading Members of the 
Legislature, whose measure he was called 
upon to set aside, and who were probably 
the men who had procured the passing 
of the measure. To say that the Lord 
Lieutenant was to exercise the veto on 
the advice of these men was to turn the 
veto into a sham—to make it an unsub- 
stantial, shadowy, and unreal thing. 
An appeal to the Lord Lieutenant to 
exercise the veto would really be an 
appeal from the Irish Executive to the 
Trish Executive—an appeal not from 
Philip in one condition to Philip in 
another condition, but from Philip sober 
to Philip still sober. If the veto was to 
be of any use it must be independently ex- 
ercised by an Imperial officer, acting solely 
on the advice of Her Majesty’s Imperial 
advisers. He could imagine no ease in 
which the veto (as proposed in this Bill) 
would be of any real value, except a 
ease in which an objectionable Bill, 
having been passed by one Ministry, an 
appeal for the exercise of the veto was 
made to their successors. These suc- 
cessors might advise the Lord Lieutenant 
to veto. This, however, was so improbable 
a case as to verge on the impossible. The 
veto had been often put forward as the 
one thing upon which the Protestants 
and the Ulster Loyalists were to rely, 
but it was even more of a sham than the 
other safeguards under the Bill. It was 
conceivable that the Government might 
say that, wherever real wrong had been 
done, or reasonable complaint might 
arise, the Lord Lieutenant might, under 
the latter part of the sub-section, apply 
to the Home Government for Her 
Majesty’s instructions, and that those 
instructions might be so far extended as 
to constitute rules governing almost any 
case that might arise. However, he 
could hardly coneeive the Government 
saying that, because they might just as 
well Amendment. It was 
conceivable that it would be said that 
if the veto were exercised in 
the way he proposed the — Irish 
Ministers would resign. If, how- 
ever, they did, it was obvious that they 
would not submit to the supremacy of 
England, and that they had only 
accepted a shadowy supremacy on the 
ground that it was never likely to be 
brought into operation, He submitted 
that there were great dangers throughout 


- 


Sir R. Temple 
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the Bill, and the only chance of the 
Opposition was to obtain real safeguards, 


and that those safeguards should be 
administered by persons who were 


entirely independent of the Irish Legis. 
lature and dependent upon no one except 
the Parliament of Great Britain. He 
earnestly hoped that the House would 
give consideration to his Amendment 
and would preserve intact and inviolable 
the exercise of the veto. ° 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 39, to leave out the words “on 
the advice of the said Executive Committee,” 
and insert the words “in accordance with in- 
structions given by Her Majesty."—(Sir R, 
Temple.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Bill.” 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I must 


pay one compliment—I really cannot 
offer many—to the hon. Baronet, and it 
is to this effect: that I think he has 
devised for Ireland a provision that has 
hitherto been totally unknown in every 
country in Europe. The ancient practice 
always was to admit large legislative 
freedom in secondary and dependent 
States, but to view with extreme jealousy 
the grant of Executive power. That 
was the way England proceeded in the 
ease of Grattan’s Parliament. I do not 
recollect whether the veto was ever 
trusted to as a mode of thwarting the 
action of Grattan’s Parliament, though 
the Government sometimes made use of 
its interest for the purpose of defeating 
measures in that Parliament. The hon. 
Member proposes to introduce a new state 
of things. He proposes to take away 
from the Executive Council al! semblance 
of functions in regard to the legislation 
of Ireland. That is a most extraordinary 
reversal of the practice heretofore 
pursued for the regulation of the Go- 
vernment. I do not require to discuss it 
at any length. I must admit that the 
hon. Baronet has fairly laid the axe to 


the root of the tree. After we have 
introduced a Bill and debated it 77 
days or more for the purpose of 


giving local freedom to Ireland, he, in 
an Amendment of a few words, 
proposes entirely to destroy that Bill. 
It would be a mockery to Ireland or to 
any other country, under the name of a 
Bill for the Government of Ireland, to 
carry # measure under which the passing 
or non-passing of every Bill which had 
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gone through the two Houses of the 
Irish Legislature was to be determined 
by directions from England. I confess I do 
not see the wisdom or advantage of this 
method of coming back again and again, 
and again and again, first in one form 
and then in another form, to a principle 
which has been affirmed by the House 
over and over again after unexampled 
discussion and, under the name of modest 
and unassuming Amendments, framing 
provisions which would be totally fatal 
to the whole object and purpose of the 
measure. I think we have made every 
necessary provision not only for meeting 
British feeling, but also for meeting 
British jealousies in regard to legislation. 
The Government have provided—and the 
Representatives of Ireland have taken 
no objection to it—-that in any case in 
which the Sovereign or her advisers see 
occasion to interfere they will be entitled 
to interfere. The hon. Baronet is not 
satisfied with that, and proposes to sweep 


away the whole legislative freedom which | 


it has been the purpose and the work of 
this lengthened Session to give to Ireland. 
I need hardly say that the Govern- 
ment are totally unable to listen to any 
such proposal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am some- 
what astonished at the brief reply which 
the Prime Minister has deemed adequate 
in the case of this very important Amend- 


ment. The reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman amounts to this: that the 


proper way of checking the action of a 
subordinate Parliament is by putting 
limitations on its Executive power. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not say that, or any thing likeit. I dealt 


with the history of the question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then what 
did the right hon. Gentleman say? I 
listened, as I always do, with attention 
and interest to his observations, and I 
say that that was the impression pro- 
duced by his argument. I certainly 
understood him to convey to the House 
that there were two ways of dealing 
with a subordinate Parliament, one by 
circumscribing its Executive power and 
the other by limiting its Executive 
power, The right hon. Gentleman 
derided the hon. Baronet, and said that 
he had devised a new Constitution for 
Ireland—a thing which never entered 
into the head of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, Such an argument comes with 


’ peculiarly bad grace from a Government 
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which has been occupied during the early 
hours of this evening in checking our 
efforts to cireumscribe the Executive 
powers of the Irish Legislature. Up 
till 8 o’clock we were trying to carry 
out the policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman now says is so superior to 
the proposal of my hon. Friend, and 
surely it is a little ungracious on their 
part to say that my hon. Friend may 
not try any other method to check the Irish 
Government in any undue exercise of 


the powers conferred by the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman, when he 


interrupted me a little while ago, said he 
was dealing with the history of the 
question, but I venture to think it is 
hardly adequate to say that he bases his 
statement on an historical survey. He 
appears to think that my hon. Friend has 
devised an entirely new method for deal- 
ing with a subordinate Parliament—a 
wethod not only unknown to history in 
general, but to Ireland in particular, 
But in Grattan’s Parliament every Act 
had to be submitted to the Great Seal of 
England ; in other words, the policy of 
this Amendment is the policy of 
Grattan’s Parliament. My hon. Friend 
has gone back on Irish history, and has 
given again to Ireland more than was 
taken from her by the Act of Union, of 
which we have heard so much. The 
clause provides that the Lord Lieutenant 
is to give his asseat to every Act of the 
Irish Legislature on the advice of the Lrish 
Administration, except in those cases in 


| which the English Government choose to 


interfere. In other words, this Parlia- 
ment potentially has the power to stop 
every Act of the Irish Legislature. 
Certainly the clause does not lay it down 
that they are to exercise that power, but 
it leaves the whole question in a condi- 
tion of ambiguity as between the Lord 
Lieutenant acting on the advice of one 
set of advisers and on that of another set. 
My hon. Friend desires to simplify that 
matter. It is evident that the Amend- 
ment will not increase the power of the 
Irish Administration, and it is equally 
certain that it does not increase the re- 
sponsibility of the British Administra- 
tion, because if the latter have the 
power to stop all legislation they must 
also have the right foexamine it. These 
powers and responsibility will remain un- 
altered if the Amendment is accepted, 
and the only change it will effeet will be 
to get rid of the present absurd amli- 
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guity. Can the Government, in the 
whole circuit of Representative Con- 
stitutions, point to any case in which the 
veto was given to one set of individuals 
to be exercised by them unless another 
set chose to interfere? I think the 
matter is really beyond argument. Let 
us make this question quite clear. I 
agree that in practice pettifogging inter- 
ference would be impolitic, and perhaps 
impossible; but, as the Government leave 
to the British Government the responsi- 
bility of stopping Irish legislation, the 
Amendment will remove the ambiguity 
of the clause without bringing in its 
otiose and ridiculously illogical features. 
I hope that in this country we shall 
always have sensible Ministers from 
whatever Party they may be drawn, and 
if we have then any interference under 
the Amendment or under the clause will 
never be constant or of a pettifogging cha- 
racter. ‘Then why complicate the whole 
machinery of the Bill by introducing 
this fifth wheel of Irish advice, when 
British interference is to be always 
supreme ? The Amendment will work 
no injury to Ireland, and I hope that the 
Government will not oppose it out of any 
undue deference to Irish susceptibilities. 
*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.) said, the 
clause, instead of being marked by ambi- 
guity, inutility, and impracticability repre- 
sented what they believed would be the 
practical working of the Constitution, It 
was ex pected—and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had acknowledged to a consider- 
able extent the justice of the expectation 
—that the Acts of the Irish Legislature 
would become law, not by virtue of the 
consideration of them by the Imperial 
Executive—although they might be ex- 
posed to review by that Executive— 
but on the advice of the Irish Executive. 
They believed that normally the Bills 
would be such as ought to be passed into 
Acts ; and, if so, it was fitting that they 
shonld become law only on the respon- 
sibility of the Irish Executive, and it 
should not be that the Imperial Executive 
should make them into Acts by its assent. 
Of course, if there were any grave abuse 
of Imperial interests or of delegated 
powers then the Imperial Executive 
could intervene and assert its power by 
dissent. There certainly was no am- 
Liguity inthe clause, which represented the 
stateof things that would exist in practice. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): 1 looked at the Amendment 
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on the Paper with every desire to appre- 
ciate its importance, and I confess that 
although it deals with an important 
question—namely, the subject of the 
veto—I do not think that the Amend- 
ment is likely to raise any serious 
Debate. So far as the Irish Parliament 
and the Irish Executive are concerned, 
the veto will be a matter of form. One 
is not likely to veto the act of the other 
which has placed them in power. It 
could only be necessary to do such a 
thing when a grave mistake has been 
made, which can only be remedied by 
destroying the Bill. I cannot speak with 
certainty, but I do not believe there is 
any example in which a British Executive 
has advised the Queen to veto a Bill 
passed by a Parliament in which that 
Executive is in the majority. When we 
talk about the veto, therefore, it is not 
the veto of the Irish Executive to which 
we attach importance. It is the veto of 
the British Executive which we are told 
is the real security, and the, in fact, most 
cardinal feature of the Bill. Now, the 
hon. Baronet, feeling that the veto of 
the Irish Executive was never likely to 
be used, and constituted, therefore, a use- 
less provision in the Bill, proposed to 
simplify the clause by omitting it. That 
appeared to be asmall matter. But what 
did the Prime Minister say about this 
apparently innocent Amendment ? He 
said that the hon. Baronet was once again 
deliberately attempting to reverse the 
principle which had been again and again 
adopted in the House, and that he was 
going by this Amendment to sweep away 
the legislative freedom of the Irish 
Ministry, thereby taking away from the 
Irish Executive the power to veto their 
own Bills. 

*Mr. BLAKE: It is the power of 
assenting to their own Bills for which I 
contend. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It is not 
necessary for them to assent. The Bills 
will pass without their assent, unless they 
are dissented from by the British Execu- 
tive. ‘The only power you areasked to take 
away is a power which will never be 
exercised unless the Parliament makes 
some extravagant blunder, I must say I 
am utterly astonished at the importance 
which the right hon. Gentleman attaches 
to this Amendment. He has aceused the 
hon. Baronet of introducing an absolutely 
new principle into our discussions and 
into the Constitution we are making 
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and he has described my hon, Friend 
as a rara avis—a sort of black swan in 


Constitution making. He has spoken 
as if this were an absolutely new pro- 

sal, whereas it is precisely the same 
proposal which the Prime Minister him- 
self put forward in the Bill of 1886, 
And, forsooth, because my hon. Friend is 
but a humble imitator of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Prime Minister falls foul 
of him, and declares that he desires to 
sweep away the whole legislative free- 
dom of the Irish Parliament. I never 
before heard of such a remarkable instance 
of forgetfulness as that displayed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, 

Mr. DARLING said, he thought 
there was one consideration that might 
reconcile the Government to the Amend- 
ment and induce them to accept it. 
Throughout the Debates on the Bill it 
had been impressed upon them that they 
must do nothing in any way to hurt the 
unreasoning susceptibilities of Irish 
legislators. Now, he would venture to 
point out that if the Amendment were 
carried the sole and only veto which 
could be applied in the case of an Irish 
Bill would be the same veto as was 
applied to any Bill which had passed 
through that House. There was no par- 
ticular degradation in that; but if the 
clause was passed as it stood, then a Bill 
which had passed through all its stages 
in the Irish Legislature and received the 
assent of the Executive Committee could 
be vetoed by the direct interposition of 
the Sovereign acting on the advice of a 
Minister in the House of Commons. 
Could anything be more humiliating to 
the Irish people than that? Surely it 
would be better for the Prime Minister— 
recognising that first thoughts were often 
best—to revert to his proposal of 1886 ? 

Viscount) WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) thought the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet might very well be argued 
in two parts—firstly, as to what it pro- 
posed to cut out of the Bill; and, 
secondly, as to what it recommended in 
substitution of the omitted words. When 
in Committee it was proposed to omit 
the words “on the advice of the said 
Executive Committee,” it was pointed 
out to the Government that the words 
were not to be found in the Constitution 
of any one of our Colonial Legislatures ; 
that they were not contained in the 
original Australian Acts, in the British 
North America Act, nor in the Aet estab- 
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lishing Constitutional Government at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Government 
admitted the accuracy of the statement, 
but replied that they were now acting 
on what experience had proved to be 


necessary. But, if that were so, 
why, in 1885, in the scheme for 
a Federal Council for Australasia, 


were no words inserted analogous to 
those in this Bill? Since those argu- 
ments were used in Committee, the whole 
scheme of the Government had been 
changed, for at that time it was supposed 
that the Irish Members in the Imperial 
Parliament would have no direct influence 
on purely English and Scotch legislation. 
But the present situation was that 80 
Irish Members would be in the Imperial 
Parliament exercising what would be, to 
all intents and purposes, all the powers 
of a veto on Scottish and English legis- 
lation, while English and Scottish Mem- 
bers would have no control over Irish 
legislation akin to the manner in which 
they had some influence on Colonial legis- 
lation, though the Colonies were not 
represented as Ireland would be in the 
Imperial Parliament. Hence the defence 
of these words set up in Committee would 
not hold good now. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham had sneered at the hon. Member 
for South Donegal, who, he thought, was 
quite capable of holding his own as 
against the right hon. Gentleman, and 
certainly as against the iuarties!#te legis- 
lators above the Gangway on the Oppo- 
sition side, whose only contributions to 
the Debate were ironical laughs. The 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought, had 
fallen into an extreme error in his effort 
to prove that the language of the Bill of 
1886 upon this subject was identical with 
the proposition which was now made by 
the hon. Baronet. What the 
language of the Bill of 1886 7— 

“Subject to any instructions that may from 
time to time be given by Her Majesty, the Lord 
Lieutenant shall give or withhol! his consent to 
Bills framed by the Irish Legislature.” 


was 


What was the plain meaning of these 
| words ? That there was to be a system 
lof assent, which was only to be affected 
in an exceptional manner by instructions 
from Her Majesty. These instructions 
| were, as he had said, exceptional, and in 
those cases upon whose advice was he to 
act? Obviously upon the advice of the 
Irish Legislature, and, therefore, it was 
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clear that the provision in the Bill of 
1886 was the same as the provision in 
this Bill. He agreed with the Prime 
Minister that the change involved by this 
Amendment would be a fundamental 
change, aud that it would strike at the 
very root of the Bill. According to the 
words in the Bill the system was to be a 
system of deference to local opinion. 
The Lord Lieutenant was to give or 
withhold the Royal Assent in ordinary 
cases upon the advice of the Irish 
Ministers, and what the Imperial Parlia- 
ment contemplated and what they hoped 
for—he would not answer forthe right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham—was that 
the functions — legislation and Royal 
Assent—might go on in Ireland, 
and that the Imperial Parliament would 
not be troubled in the matter. The 
system proposed by the hon. Baronet 
was that the Lord Lieutenant should, in 
accordance with the instructions of Her 
Majesty, give or withhold his assent. 
What was the meaning of that? It 
meant that the Lord Lieutenant would, 
in the event of any Bill passed by the 
Irish Legislature, be obliged to refer it 
to the Imperial Parliament. How, then, 
could the Lord Lieutenant act at all 
unless he sought those instructions ? and, 
therefore, it would be incumbent upon 
him to refer every Bill passed by the 
two Houses of the Irish Legislature to 
the Imperial Government. That was 
not the system proposed by the Irish 
people, or which the Irish people would 
accept, and that was not the system which 
the interests of the British people required. 

Sin H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, that in one sense the discussion of 
what was in the Bill of 1886 was almost 
academic : but in another sense it was 
very important, because it appeared to 
him that the alteration from the pre- 
posal in that Bill was one of enormous 
concern, inasmuch as it went a greater 
length in favour of Irish interests as 
opposed to the interests of Great Britain. 
He could not for one moment read the 
Bill of 1886 as the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) had read it. 
The words of the Amendment as pro- 
posed left the clause identical with the 
clause in the Bill of 1886, 

Mr. SEXTON: The words “ subject 
to” are used in one case, and “ in accord- 
ance with ” in another, 

Sin H. JAMES said, that that did not 
make the slightest difference ; and yet, 


Mr. Sexton 
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on the strength of this unimportant 
variation, the Prime Minister said that a 
perfectly new faith was being pro- 
pounded, and that no such suggestion 
had ever been heard of before. The 
Amendment did not take away the 
liberties of the Irish Parliament. It 
merely took away a shadow, a phantom, 
and a nullity. That was the veto to be 
exercised on a Bill by the very Executive 
who carried the Bill. By taking away 
that veto they took away nothing. It 
was not a veto at all. It was only 
exercised when a blunder was made 
in a Bill, and not on the ground of 
policy. The question simply was whe- 
ther all powers of legislation were to be 
handed over to the Irish Parliament 
without a check, or whether they should 
retain the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Question put. 

The House divided :-— Ayes 196; 
Noes 146.—(Division List, No. 281.) 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
rose to move, as an Amendment to Clause 
5, page 4, line 3, at end, to add— 

“ Passed by the two Houses of the Irish Legis- 
lature declare either that he assents to any such 
Bill in the Queen’s name, or that he withholds 
the Queen’s assent, or that he reserves the Bill 
for the signification of the Queen's pleasure.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
make Sub-section (3) read as follows :— 

“The Lord Lieutenant shall, on the advice of 
the Executive Committee but subject to any 
instructions given by Her Majesty in respect of 
any Bill passed by the two Houses of the Lrish 
Legislature, declare that he assents to any such 
Bill in the Queen’s name, or that he withholds 
the Queen’s assent, or that he reserves the Bill 
for the signification of the Queen's pleasure.” 

It being Midnight, Further Proceeding 
on Consideration, as amended, stood ad- 
journed, 

Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered ‘To-morrow. 


SALE OF GOODS (re-committed) BILL 
[ Lords}.—(CNo. 441.) 
COMMITTER, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
for information concerning the Bill. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 

C. Russet, Hackney, S$.) : My explana- 
tion of this Bill will be very brief, and | 
hope it will be acceptable to the House. 
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It is entirely non-contentious, and it is a 
Bill mainly aiming at the codification and 
consolidation of a very important branch 
of the law. It was introduced in the 
form in which it substantially now stands 
during the last Parliament by the then 
Lord Chancellor, and, with the assent of 
the present Lord Chancellor, passed 
through the House of Lords after a very 
careful examination. It was _ re-intro- 
duced by the present Lord Chancellor, 
and, with the assent of the late Lord 
Chancellor, passed through the House of 
Lords in the present Session. It then 
came to this House, and was referred to 
a Select Committee, upon which Com- 
mittee all sides of the House were repre- 
sented. Among those who were Mem- 
bers of that Committee were my hon. 
and learned Friend opposite, the Member 
for the Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster), 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for North Hackney (Mr. Bousfield), the 
Solicitor General for Seotland, and 
several other distinguished lawyers in 
this House. After very careful examina- 
tion it was passed by that Committee, 
and I hope the House will not interpose 
any difficulty in the way of its passing now. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
The Bill certainly did receive very careful 
consideration by the Select Committee, 
and I think anyone who has studied the 
subject and has had an opportunity of 
reading the Bill will, I am sure, be of 
opinion that it does represent the law as 
it now stands, 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 agreed to, 

Clause 3. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked if it was to be understood 
that there was nothing new in the Bill ? 
Was it simply a codification ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL: There is only 
one qualification I have to make in 
respect of that, and that is this: that 
while certain characteristics of the Scotch 
law are preserved, certain others are re- 
moved and brought into harmony with 
the existing law in this country, The 
approximation of the laws between the 
two countries has received the assent of 
Representative Bodies in Seotland, and 
there were several Scotch Members on 
the Committee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Then, 
so far as the English law is concerned, 
it is simply a coditication ? 


VOL, XVI. [rourru series.} 
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Sir C. RUSSELL : Practically so. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: There is an 
alteration in the English law later on in 
the Bill. Certain modifications are in- 
troduced into the English law, but they 
are in accordance, as the Attorney 
General has rightly said, with the Scotch 
law. They are not of any great im- 
portance. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 4 tol], inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 12. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) requested 
further information. 

Sir R. WEBSTER explained the 
effect of the clause, and said, he ventured 
to think that the Amendments made were 
Amendments of the law in a matter in 
which the Seotch law had been in ad- 
vance of ours for some time. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he thought 
attention ought to be called to the faet 
that only a few minutes after midnight 
could be given to this Bili, which enor- 
mously affected the interests of the people, 
while a whole Session was being devoted 
to an abortive Bill which was not going 
to pass. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 13 to 31, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 32. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Hanbury.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next, 

STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL. 
{ Lords}.—(No. 437.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

[Mr, A. O'Connor in the Chair.] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.), on 
a point of Order, called the attention of 
the Chairman to the fact that the record 
was that on a former occasion when the 
Chairman rose to put the First Schedule 
he (Mr. Healy) said he had an Amend- 
ment, and, as he understood, the Chair- 
man had not time to put the Question, 
“ That this be the First Schedule of the 
Bill.” 

Tuk CHAIRMAN (Mr A, 


O’Connor) said, he had a clear recol- 
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lection of what occurred. He put the 
Question, “ That this be the First Sche- 
dule of the Bill,” because there was no 
Notice of Amendment on the Paper, and 
he was not aware that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed to move one. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I will 
move my Amendment to the Second 
Schedule of the Bill. 


Second Schedule. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he wished 
to move an Amendment. The right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James), alluding the other night, on the 
Home Rule Bill, to the Habeas Corpus 
Act, described it as obsolete. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 


Albans) moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”"—(Mr. Vicary 
Gibbs,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


EDUCATION CODE (SCOTLAND) 
(EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) rose 
to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 

Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from the first of the detailed Schemes 
appended to the Scotch Code of Regulations for 
Evening Continuation Schools (1893).” 
He said, that this was a matter of such 
great importance to the cause of higher 
education in Scotland, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the House should 
be invited to pass judgment upon it. He 
did not object to the principle of the 
scheme. He did not object to any part 
of the population being taught the duties 
of citizenship; but he did object to the 
way in which the scheme was drawn up, 
believing that it opened up sources of the 
greatest danger to the system of education 
in Scotland. If the duties of citizenship 
were taught under a_ well-considered 
scheme there could be no possible objection 
to it; but he was afraid that one of the 
results of the scheme of the Education 
Department would be to lead to a great 
number of educational appointments being 
made, not for educational proficiency, but 
rather for political opinion. He could 
not see how it was possible to prevent 
any teacher who might be appointed to 
carry on the evening continuation school 


The Chairman 
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from teaching not only the facts about 
voluntary schools, but going further, and 
teaching whatever theories they might 
hold on the benefits or otherwise of the 
voluntary system. It would also be 
possible for the teachers to teach the 
scholars their own particular theories 
about land legislation. How could they 
expect that in all the schools the same 
theories, whether they were right or 
wrong, would be taught? There was 
the question of the appointment of 
Justices, and the question of public- 
houses and licences, on which there was 
the widest possible difference of opinion, 
Even if the teaching under the Code was 
going to be limited entirely to the facts 
of the case, he did not believe that they 
would get all teachers in the whole 
Kingdom to teach the facts of licensing 
and public-houses in precisely the same 
way. On page 18 were found such 
subjects as the composition of the House 
of Lords. At this time, especially, it 
seemed to him hardly probable that they 
would get all their teachers in their con- 
tinuation schools to agree as to what 
should be done as to the powers of the 
House of Lords. Then, under the work- 
ing of the Parliamentary system, they 
had such subjects as the rights of 
majorities and minorities. This was just 
the time when this was a question that 
no man could lecture or teach upon with- 
out showing some Party spirit. Coming 
to the question of Trades Unions, their 
history and work, and Co-operative 
Societies, their work and production, he 
thought it was wise that their children 
should be taught what was the history 
and the work actually done, and what was 
the power of Trades Unions. But if the 
teachers were to have the power to 
impress upon their students that every 
single one of them ought to enter a Trades 
Union, and that it was the duty of a 
citizen to enter a Trades Union, then he 
thought a very great danger was opened 
up, and that this Code, instead of being 
what he thought it might be, a sub- 
stantial advantage to the people of Scot- 
land, would be a very great disadvantage, 
and would do great harm to the 
cause of education. With regard to the 
question of co-operation, he had received 
a large number of hysterical telegrams 
upon the Motion he had put down for 
to-night. His view ou the question was 
that there was no harm in children being 
taught what Co-operative Societies were, 
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and what their objects were ; but he 
objected to these schools being made, as 
it were, a sort of cheap advertisement for 
Co-operative Stores against retail traders. 
It seemed absurd to allow a teacher to 
enforce on his pupils that it was the duty 
of every citizen of the Empire to join a 
Co-operative Society. If it was amended 
in that spirit, he thought it would be of 
great service to education in Scotland ; 
but he could not admit for a moment 
that there was any reason why Co-opera- 
tive Societies or Trades Unions should 
be laid before the people of the country 
as things which it was the duty of all 
citizens to join. He submitted that under 
this Code it was perfectly possible for 
teachers to take that view of the matter. 
If the intention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, when he drew up the Code, was 
that only facts and not matters of opinion 
should be taught, he must see, on further 
consideration of the Code, that his inten- 
tion had not been altogether carried out. 
If his object was to teach facts, and not 
to allow opinions to be scattered broad- 
cast over the country, he had not attained 
it; and if his object was to allow opinions 
to be scattered broadcast over the country, 
then, for that reason alone, the Code most 
certainly deserved to be condemned. In 
the first issue of The Labour Gazette 
one of its objects were stated to be to 

“ Provide a sound basis for the formation of 
opinion, but not to supply opinions.” 
This Code not only provided a sound 
basis for the formation of opinions, but, 
more than that, it bristled with tempta- 
tions to the teachers to supply opinions 
to their students. That was the point 
he wished to attack in this Code ; and in 
making a protest against this part of the 
Code, atall events, he thought he had a 
right to demand the support of hon. 
Members in every part of the House. 
This was in no sense a Party question, 
for even if political opinions were to be 
taught by the teachers in Scotland he 
did not think it would make any differ- 
ence whatsoever in the balance of Parties 
in that House ; and it was not because 
he thought there was any danger of 
political doctrines with which he did not 
agree being spread about that he objected 
to the Code, but because he thought all 
Parties ought to combine against putting 
in force in Scotland a Code which, whilst 
it was bound to be of the greatest service 
if it was well-considered, nevertheless, 
under the present conditions, and as it 
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stood, was in his belief calculated to be a 
source of the very greatest danger. He 
begged to move his Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from the first of the detailed Schemes ap- 
vended to the Scotch Code of Regulations for 
tvening Continuation Schools (1893)."—CMr. 

W. Whitelaw.) 

*THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I think the House will 
probably wish that an answer should be 
given at the very earliest moment to the 
Resolution which the hon. Member has 
brought forward. The hon. Member 
has practically started three questions : 
First, in the evening schools, ought the 
scholars to receive instruction on the 
conditions of the life of our people and 
on the duties of citizens ? secondly, is 
the detailed scheme helpful or hurtful 
towards this object ? and, thirdly, ought 
there to be any mention in that scheme 
of co-operation? Generally speaking, 
it is considered that Scotland is more 
go-ahead than England in matters of 
education. Rightly or wrongly, it is 
so considered; and it is certainly a 
curious thing that the English Code, 
containing exactly the same _prin- 
ciples as those contained in this Scotch 
Supplementary Code, has already passed 
through the ordeal of this House without 
any comment or opposition, and has 
become the law of the land. Now, 
Sir, in the first place, I say most em- 
phatically that in these continuation 
schools the scholars should be taught 
their duties as citizens. They are youths 
on the threshold of life, or men of mature 
age, because I am glad to say that there 
is no limitation in the age of the scholars 
taught in these schools. It is right that 
these people should be taught subjects in 
which they can take a manly interest ; 
and the very last subject which I would 
exclude would be the municipal, national, 
and social institutions under which we all 
live and do our work in this world. If 
people do not learn these things properly 
—and I am quite certain that the insti- 
tutions under which we live can only be 
properly learned if they are taught 
tolerably early in life, and taught sys- 
tematically—if they do not learn these 
things properly they will mislearn them. 
It is very much better they should be 
taught these things on asystem than that 
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they should pick them up piecemeal from 
Party newspapers and leaflets on which- 
ever side these Party newspapers are 
written, and I am quite certain good 
teachers can make these subjects both 
intelligible and palatable. Really if you 
keep out these manly questions which 
concern the real life of a citizen you 


come tv this: that they are only 
to learn such stories in England, 
how Alfred burnt the cakes, and in 


Scotland, how Bruce watched the spider. 
That is a very insufficient pabulum 
on which to bring up people. Then 
objection is taken because women come 
to these schools. For my part, in these 
days, when women take so active a part 
in politics on both sides, I am glad that 
they come to these schools, and there is 
as much reason that they should be 
informed as men on matters in which it 
is plain that they take a great interest, 
and which they are thoroughly qualified 
to understand. The next question is, if 
the duties of a citizen are to be taught 
in our public schools in Scotland as they 
are taught in England—and I would not 
have Scotland behind England in this 
matter—is this detailed Code the proper 
means for teaching them ? I should just 
like any hon. Member of this House to 
try to draw up, in the space of five pages, 
a better system of suggestions to teachers 
how to teach these questions. This is 
an extremely useful paper. The real 
difficulty to a teacher is not to discourse 
on subjects, but to know the subjects on 
which he discourses. I appeal to hon. 
Members here, when they have a speech 
to make, whether the real difficulty in 
making that speech is not to find the 
words, but to supply the heads of the 
subjects on which you are to discourse ? 
We give the teachers the heads, and in 
my opinion there is uo serious objection 
which can be taken to these heads which 
we have proposed. The hon. Member 
says the teachers are going to talk about 
School Boards and School Managers, and 
that they may give their own opinion 


about voluntary education and the 
religious difficulty. The hon. Mem- 
ber, as a Scotch Member, ought to 


know that there is a School Board in 
every single parish in Scotland, and there 
is no religious difficulty in Seotland. 
The School Board is just as much an 
institution in Scotland as the Parochial 
Board or Commissioners of Supply, and 
people ought to know what a School 
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Board is. The hon. Member talks of 
the powers of the House of Lords, and 
says that political instruction may be 
given by the teachers upon that question, 
Why, Sir, if you are so careful of the 
political morals of the people of this 
country that you will not even mention 
the House of Lords historically and con- 
stitutionally, I say this is not a free 
country at all, and our education is not 
adapted to a free country. For my own 
part, I believe that this sketch of the 
civic life and civic duties will give just 
as much assistance to teachers in teach- 
ing as is given to them by other schemes 
to which the hon. Member does not 
object, and which instruct the teachers 
in natural science. Then we come to 
the question at the root of this discus- 
sion, and without which we should have 
no discussion at all at this time of the 
night—namely, the subject of co-opera- 
tion. It is said that no encouragement 
should be given to the system of co- 
operation in schools which are supported 
by the nation; no assistance to co- 
operation and no assistance to the ques- 
tion of Trades Unionism. I will just 
read the passage ou which the contention 
of the hon. Member rests. 

“ Associations of Workers :— 

“(1) Trade Unions, their history and work. 
Labour disputes and strikes. Arbitration and 
conciliation. 

“ (2) Co-operative Societies; their work in 
distribution and production. 

“ (3) Friendly Societies. Training in habits of 
industry ; thrift and self-help. Value of the 
work of voluntary associations in the education 
of the adult citizen.” 

Now, Sir, my answer to the charge of 
the hon. Member lies in that passage. Is 
it, or is it not, the opinion of hon. Members 
that something should be learned by 
Seotchmen, as it will be learned by 
Englishmen, about Trade Societies, 
about Friendly Societies, and about Co- 
operative Associations ? I can only 
say, looking back at my own education, 
that I know nothing so valuable in it 
as the fact that when I was a young 
fellow I got a very clear explanation 
about the financial system of this great 
country from one who knew it very well, 
and my belief is that there is no method 
of really understanding the essence of 
these great questions except by being 
told what are the essential features of 
these great questions early in life, by 
people who are anxious to instruct 
you. The individual employers of 
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labour may think that their interests 
may suffer by instruction being given 
about Trades Unions. Individual specu- 
lators in building land may think 
they might suffer by Building Societies. 
Insurance Companies may think they 
may suffer by Friendly Societies, and in 
the same way, no doubt, manufacturers 
may think they may suffer by co-opera- 
tive manufacturers, and traders may 
think they may suffer by co-operative 
distribution. If we strike out one of 
these topics, we must strike out all, and 
we must attempt to give a picture of 
what interests the great masses of our 
fellow-countrymen and the circumstances 
under which they live, leaving out such 
important things as all the methods by 
which the working classes can combine 
to protect themselves and better their 
own circumstances. No, Sir ; no harm and 
no injustice can come from teaching people 
to understand these things. Harm and in- 
justice come from ignorance and dulness, 
and not from light and understanding. 
I must say I believe those people who 
think they suffer from Trades Unions 
and from productive Associations are 
very much mistaken if they think, in the 
long run, they wiil suffer more by 
people understanding the real story. 
If there is any country in which Co- 
operative Societies and Trades Unions 
are to be ignored—for I understand the 
hon. Member has av equal objection to 
either Co-operative Societies or Trades 
Unions being regarded as institutions of 
the country which may be mentioned 
above your breath [Mr. W. Wuirte- 
Law: No, no!] Well, he spoke so. 
[Cries of “No!”] If there is any 
country in which these matters cannot be 
ignored it is in Scotland. Now, it is not 
my business to praise or to recommend at 
this moment either Trades Unions or Co- 
operative Societies ; but I say that both 
the one and the other are solid facts of 
Scotch life which every Scotchman 
ought thoroughly to understand. Parlia- 
ment has legislated over and over again 
for a great many years past in order to 
enable both the one and the other class 
of this society to work without the 
trammels which formerly beset it ; and it 
will, indeed, be avery strong thing if now 
we say that they are institutions of such 
a class that nothing is to be mentioned of 
them in a course of education the object 
of which is to enable mature citizens to 
understand the circumstances in which 
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they live; and, for my own part, I can see 
no more reason against explaining what 
co-operation is than, in a State-assisted 
College, of explaining what banking is. 
I remember in the old days in this House 
hearing Mr. Bright arguing in favour of 
an extension of the franchise, with the 
assent of all parties, on account of the 
admirable self-reliance of the Rochdale 
Pioneers. Are we seriously, in the same 
walls which heard Mr. Bright, going to 
pass a Resolution which states that to 
teach our young citizens what the Roch- 
dale Pioneers are is an undertaking 
which Parliament will not consent to 
sanction? All we do is to explain what 
co-operation is. That is all we do, and it 
is all that those interested in co-operation 
ask. I have got before me a paper which 
has been circulated by the Co-operative 
Union, and in that they say clearly— 

“ We do not ask for co-operative teaching in 
the evening schools, that is in the sense of 
recommending students to become co-operators, 
but only so far as to show these students of 
citizenship what are the facts actually in 
existence around them.” 

That is what they ask, and that is what 
we teach. The School Boards are not 
obliged to give instruction in the duties 
of a citizen ; they are not obliged to 
give instruction in co-operation ; but if 
they give either one or the other they 
must give it in a fair and reasonable 
spirit. It it quite true that a stupid 
teacher might, if he was permitted bya 
School Board, use this detailed scheme 
of the duties of a citizen to enforce his 
own views about politics, just as he 
might use, if he was stupid enough, 
historical literature to enforce those 
same views, just as he might, if he was 
ill-advised enough, use the opportunities 
of religious instructionto enforce his own 
denominational creed. But, Sir, we 
trust the School Boards, and if the 
School Boards do not do their duty it 
will be our business to look after them, 
There is enough common sense in our 
people to render all such fears as these 
illusory ; and if the result is that teachers 
in teaching this Code of the duties of a 
citizen teach their own Party politics, 
all I can say is we shall withdraw it. 
What is the text book of the duties of a 
eitizen ? It is written by an hon. Gen- 
tleman in this House—I will not give his 
name—who holds diametrically opposite 
views to myself in politics. I have read 
every single word of that text book, and 
there is not a single word of it I would 
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not willingly have taught in any school 
in England or Scotland. But when you 
come to the question of teaching our 
citizens the main outlines of English and 
Scotch history and political institutions, 
on both sides of the House I venture to 
say all are patriots before they are Party 
politicians ; and in the same way, if in 
teaching what co-operation is a teacher 
makes himself an advertiser of Co-opera- 
tive Stores and an adversary of the retail 
traders, all I can say is we should not 
only do what the hon. Gentleman asks 
and withdraw the detailed scheme, but 
we should forbid this teaching of the 
duty of citizens which would have been 
so misused being one of those subjects 
for which any grant might be given at 
all. But to say that such a province of 
human life and human interest as the 
association of working men to promote 
that which they believe to be the 
welfare of their class is one outside the 
pale of what ought to be explained 
to the citizens of this country is a pro- 
position to which I, for my own part, will 
never consent, whether you look at it 
either from the point of view of private 
justice or public expediency. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I think that this new development 
of the Education Code is extremely de- 
plorable, and nothing that has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman—whom I 
had always regarded hitherto as an 
advocate of liberal education—has at all 
changed my views. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us that all the public 
virtues which we are so ready to recog- 
nise in his public career have been 
derived from some early training in the 
knowledge of the finances of this 
dountry. I do not know that 
finance has ever been a matter in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has shown any 
special ability or great interest in. The 
right hon. Gentleman was a distinguished 
scholar. He was a distinguished scholar 
in a great school, and subsequently a dis- 
tinguished scholar in a great University. 
I will undertake to say that neither in 
the curriculum of the great school nor 
the great University was any one of these 
subjects taught which he now thinks it 
absolutely necessary to cram down the 
throats of the persons who attend the 
continuation schools. The right hon. 
Gentleman has entirely mistaken the 
point of the objection taken by my hon. 
Friend behind me. He has no objection 
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to co-operation as such; he has no 
special affection for retail trade as such ; 
he neither objects to Trades Unions, nor 
does he wish, so far as education is con- 
cerned, to start a propaganda in their 
favour. What he objects to is starting 
controversial subjects as subject-matters 
of education. I do really think that no 
human being with the slightest spark of 
humour could have conceived such a 
scheme as this. The object of the teacher, 
I read— 

“ Should be to proceed from the known and 
the familiar, such as the policeman and the 
ratepayer, to the more interesting facts of 
English history.” 

Do not let us begin English history with 
the policeman. It is a grotesque way of 
introducing people to a knowledge of the 
institutions of their country. I cannot 
conceive how this Code which is common 
to England and Scotland could have 
passed this House, so far as England is 
concerned ; and I am glad that, at all 
events, a Scotch Member was found, 
even at the last moment, to protest 
against its being dragged into the educa- 
tional system of our country. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that Scotland 
has always been ahead of England, and 
he does not wish it to lag behind Eng- 
land in adopting this Code. Let me tell 
him that nothing could be more humiliat- 
ing than to be dragged up to England 
if this is to be the result. If this is 
the result, let us stick to our system. 
[A laugh.] However it may excite the 
merriment of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, it has, at all events, produced 
no inconsiderable results in the history of 
Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us he never would be a party to ex- 
cluding from school teachers the power 
of dealing with such important matters 
as Trades Unions or co-operation. But, 
Sir, you cannot help these matters being 
treated controversially. You can only 
profit by such teaching if you can secure 
that the schoolmaster takes an external 
and detached view of these subjects, and 
as many schoolmasters are interested in 
co-operation they must take a view in 
favour of that form of trading, and they 
cannot be expected to take an absolutely 
impartial view of the matter. I think 
the Code altogether degrades education 
to a purely utilitarian level, and even 
that utilitarian level does not give an 
idea of the depth to which we should sink 
if such controversial matter were to be 
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included. If controversial matter were 
once admitted, the whole subject of con- 
tinuation schools would become a matter 
of Party controversy ; worse than that, 
ou would choose your schoolmaster, not 
because he knew literature, history, or 
science, but because he either opposed or 
believed in Trades Unions and co-opera- 
tion. If you once do that the whole idea 
of education will be absolutely ruined, 
and you may as well throw up your 
continuation schools altogether. I think 
this is a deplorable and even ludicrous 
departure, and I hope the Government 
will reconsider the position, and that next 
year, when the Code comes before us, 
this melancholy addition to it will be 
omitted. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rune 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : As I have some responsi- 
bility in the drawing of this Schedule in 
connection with the English Code, I 
should like to say one or two words 
with reference to the strong expressions 
used by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition. Almost in 
his very first sentence he said that the 
Secretary for Scotland wanted to cram 
down the throats of the children this 
syllabus. We do not desire to cram 
avuything down their throats. The 
teacher will not be asked to teach any- 
thing unless the School Board or the 
management of the school are satisfied 
that it is a useful subject, and that the 
teachers are competent to give instrue- 
tion in it. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the syllabus is full of contro- 
versial subjects. There are very few 
subjects in education which are not con- 
troversial after we get beyond the mere 
elementary subjects. How are we going 
to teach history without raising contro- 
versy ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 
history was not connected with the 
current Party politics of the day. By 
controversy he did not mean doubt. 
There were great doubts about the exact 
truth of early Roman history ; but that 
did not enter into the ordinary contro- 
versial matters of the day. 

Mr. ACLAND: How can you teach 
the history of the last three centuries, as 
we wish to teach it, without constantly 
touching some of what are the most 
bitter and difficult controversies unless 
we trust the teachers in the elementary 
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in the Universities ? Unless the teachers 
can be trusted to teach those subjects 
properly, they must be looked upon in a 
very different light to that in which I 
look upon them. I cannot join with 
the right hon. Gentleman in saying 
that there is anything ludicrous in intro- 
ducing the subject of the duties of 
citizenship. It is a perfectly voluntary 
subject, with which managers and 
teachers are perfectly capable of dealing. 
An authority which the right hon, 
Gentleman respects, Professor Seeley, 
has said, again and again, that in his 
opinion this very subject is one which 
ought to be taught to yonuc people from 
the ages of 14 and 15 onwards in our 
schools, and even in Universities. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: What subject 


is that ? 

Mr. ACLAND: This very subject. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Co-opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. ACLAND: This very subject 
of the rights and duties of citizens. I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that it is ludicrous to teach that. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
syllabus. 

*Mr. ACLAND: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must know that it is impossible to 
teach the subject without such a syllabus, 
I venture to say that nine-tenths of the 
syllabus contains uncontroversial matters, 
which any reasonable teacher can teach 
without any danger of controversy what- 
ever. I would further say that any 
sensible teacher who can teach history 
reasonably and well can also give in- 
struction on the three subjects here 
specially referred to. When the repre- 
sentatives of the Trades Congress and 
Co-operative Union waited on me and 
asked that these subjects should be intro- 
duced, it was testimony to the fact that 
they were auxious their children should 
be brought up with knowledge which 
would be useful and serviceable to them 
as citizens, 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the speech of hon. and right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite showed that the 
Scottish Tories were the worst of all 
Tories, as no English Tory had been 
found to take such an obscurant view. 
The position adopted by hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen was the result of 


said 
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pure ignorance of the nature of the in- 
struction given in the elementary schools, 
The hou. Gentleman who introduced the 
Motion admitted that, at all events, it 
was proper that children in the continua- 
tion schools should be taught the facts 
with regard to Co-operation and Trades 
Unions ; that was all that they could be 
taught under the Code. The Inspector 
who gave the marks on which the 
grants were based did so not because of 
the opinions of the seholars upon the 
Land Question or theories about Co- 
operation, but because of solid informa- 
tion acquired. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
desired to say that this matter had not 
escaped the notice of English educa- 
tionists, and, if these subjects were in- 
cluded in next year’s Code, they would 
probably have to take objection. 


Question put, and negatived. 

. 
GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL. 


Lords Amendments agreed to. 


LOCAL 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,— 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order [Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal] Bill, Canal Rates, Tolls, and 
Charges Provisional Order [ Navigation 
of the Rivers Aire and Calder] Bill, 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order [Grand Junction Canal] Bill, 
Canal Tolls aud Charges Provisional 
Order [Warwick and Birmingham Canal] 
Bill, without Amendment. 

Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Bill, with Amendments. 

Marking of Foreign Meat, &c.,—That 
they do communicate to the Commons 
Report from the Select Committee of 
this House on Marking of Foreign Meat, 
&e., with the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, Minutes of Evidence, &c., as 
desired by them in their Message of this 


day. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill to consoli- 
date enactments relating to Merchant Shipping, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mundella, Mr, 
Secretary Asquith, and Mr, Burt. 
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Investment Bill. 


LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to im- 
prove the system of Registration of Writs relating 
to Heritable Property in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lord Advocate, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and Mr. Solicitor General for Scot- 
land. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 447,] 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT (PLUMSTEAD 
AND HACKNEY) BILL. 


Mr. Attorney General and Colonel Hughes 
nominated Members of the Select Committee on 
Metropolis Management (Plumstead and Hack- 
ney) Bill, with Three Members to be added by 
the Committee of Selection.—(WVr. Marjori- 
banks.) 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
' Lords).—(No, 438.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 430.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


NAVAL DEFENCE ACT, 1889, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the grant, out of the moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of sums not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate £1,350,000, for the completion and equip- 
ment of ships under “The Naval Defence Act, 
1889,” and to amend the said Act. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next, 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT (1891) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 431.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Monday next. 


to sit 


TRUST INVESTMENT BILL [Lords]. 
(No. 434.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at ten fninutes 
after One o'clock. 





Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 446.) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 25th August 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE EDEN- 
DERRY UNION, 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state the number of applications for new 
cottages received and refused by the 
Edenderry Board of Guardians under the 
Labourers’ Acts from their inception up 
to 3lst March, 1893; what were the 
general reasons assigned by the Guardians 
for refusing the labourers decent houses 
to live in; what advance has been made 
towards completion of the 13 cottages 
which the Local Government Board, 
Ireland, report as in progress or con- 
tracted for on 3lst March, 1893: and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
number of cottages authorised by the 
Local Government Board for the Eden- 
derry Union is over 50 per cent. less 
than the average number authorised for 
all the other Unions of Leinster, he will 
cause the Local Government Board to 
expedite the passage of the schemes now 
under the consideration of or promoted 
by the Edenderry Board of Guardians ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): (1.) The reply to first 
paragraph is 110. (2.) The general 
reasons assigned for the rejection of these 
applications are “informality of repre- 
sentations,” “cottages not considered 
necessary,” “applicants not looked upon 
as labourers within the meaning of the 
Acts.” (3.) Of the 13 houses referred to 
in paragraph 3, five are finished, three 
are commenced but not finished, and five 
are notcommenced. (4.) New schemes, 
having in view the erection of 37 
cottages, were submitted to the Local 
Government Board for approval on the 
2nd instant. The documents in relation 


to these are at present under examination, 
and, if found regular, a local inquiry will 
be held at the earliest date possible. 
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Mr. KENNEDY : Does the difficulty 


arise in consequence of the existence of 
an Orange Lodge in the district ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


PENSIONERS AS PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 

Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
North Dublin Union, in a recent publie 
advertisement for a night watchman, lay 
it down as a condition that no pensioner 
is eligible ; and whether this condition 
is intended to exclude men because they 
have served in the British Army or in 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, but who 
may otherwise be fit and proper persons 
to be appointed 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen a 
copy of the advertisement referred to. 
The Local Government Board have been 
informed by the assistant clerk of the 
Union that, so far as he is aware, the 
condition was not inserted in the adver- 
tisement for the purpose of excluding 
men because they had served in the 
Army or Constabulary, but because the 
Guardians believe that there are a large 
number of respectable men unemployed 
in the City, and that the Guardians are 
anxious to give preference to persons of 
this class so as to prevent the possibility 
of their becoming a burden on the rates. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I ven- 
ture te ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is of opinion that that is the 
real reason for the exclusion [ Cries 
of “ Order !"} 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order! It is im- 
possible to hear what the hon. Member 
says. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he thinks the reason alleged by the Clerk 
of the Guardians is the real reason ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. Speaker, I 
submit—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is a question 
which I think the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot answer. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman allow me to 
ask him this—whether, considering that 
the Government are taking energetic 
steps to secure employment for pensioners 
in England, he will make some repre- 
sentations to the Board of Guardians in 
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Ireland, so that a similar policy may be 
pursued there ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir; I do 
not propose to do anything of the kind. 
It is quite true that the House expressed 
avery strong opinion in favour of the 
employment of pensioners ; but upon the 
occasion of that discussion in this House 
there were Members, including, I think, 
the hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. J. 
Burns), who adopted the view that | 
persons who had pensions were not on 
that account well fitted to compete with 
ordinary labour, I think that is not an 
entirely unreasonable view ; but whether 
it is or not, I am not going to press any 
views on that subject upon the indepen- 
dent Local Bodies in Ireland. 





CATTLE RATES ON THE NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
North Eastern Railway Company have 
charged cattle dealers since the Ist 
February last £2 10s. 2d. per truck for 
rattle between Carlisle and Darlington, 
and also the ordinary railway fare be- 
tween these two towns—namely, 6s, 84d. 
which, added to the £2 10s, 2d., makes 
a total of £2 16s. 1O$d., whereas the rate 
prior to the Ist February last was 
£1 16s. and a free railway ticket to the 
eattle dealer between these two places ; 
whether he is aware that farmers in and 
around Darlington, owing to the execes- 
sive drought this season, are not able to 
pay the Irish cattle dealers the extra 
price for cattle owing to the rise in rail- 
way rate on this particular line, and that 
the goods agent of the Carlisle branch | 
recently stated that all other goods were | 
back to the old rates, and that the eattle | 
rate would be back immediately to what 
it was before, and that the extra rate | 
that had been paid per truck for cattle | 
from Ist February last would berefunded ; | 
whether he is aware that the Glasgow | 
and South Western Railway Company | 
give cattle dealers railway tickets at half. 
ordinary fares by their cattle trains, and 
the Midland Railway Company give 
cattle dealers return tickets at single 
fares by ordinary trains, and that the 
through rate ou cattle from any station 
on the Belfast and Northern Counties 
Railway Company, Ireland to Carlisle, is 
the same now as it was prior to Ist | 


Mr. Powell-Witliams 


| 
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North-Eastern Railway. 


February last—namely, 6s. per head ; 
and whether the Board of Trade will use 
its powers, and see that the North East- 
ern Railway Company will charge the 
same rates as other Railway Companies ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have received a Memo- 
randum from the North Eastern Railway 
Company traversing the allegations re- 
ferred to in the question. It is rather 
long to read to the House, but I shall be 
happy to furnish the hon. Member with 
a copy. In brief, the company inform 
me that the figures quoted are incorrect, 
and that a comparison is made between a 
rate quoted last year for a “small” 
waggon and a rate quoted this year fora 
“medium” waggon. I gather that the 
change of practice as to free passes for 
drovers has been adopted by all Railway 
Companies, on the ground that the privi- 
lege has been abused. The Board are 
prepared to communicate with the com- 


pany with reference to any specific 
instances of unfair or unreasonable 
rates, 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Does 
the right hon. Gentleman concur in the 
opinions expressed by the Railway Com- 
pany ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have no evi- 
dence at all on the question. I am only 
quoting the expression of opinion by the 
Railway Company. The Board of Trade 
cannot compel the Railway Company to 
give free passes. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : This is a rather 
important matter. Are the Board of 
Trade prepared to acquiesce in the state- 
ment of the Railway Company that the 
privilege has been abused without making 
an independent inquiry on their own 
account ¢ 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade could not undertake such an 
inquiry. It would be a Roving Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. MAINS: Have not the Railway 
Company increased the rates exacted 
prior tothe Ist February last in the sense 


/at any rate of charging the drovers their 


fares ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA:: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me whether they have in- 
creased the rates, I must request him to 
give me specific instances, and on those 
I will make representations to the Rail- 
way Company. 
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Military Pay 


Mr. MAINS: I am referring to the 
charges for cattle traftic. I am instructed 
that the rates have been increased con- 
siderably. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I shall be glad if 
the hon. Gentleman will furnish me with 
specific particulars, 


AMPNEY ST. PETER NATIONAL SCHOOL: 
CIRENCESTER. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 

Cirencester) : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Edueation whether he is aware of the 
circumstances under which Mr. W. Seott, 
head teacher (Ampney St. Peter National 
School, near Cirencester), has received a 
notice of dismissal, and that such notice 
is unauthorised by Managers recognised 
by the Education Department ; whether, 
from September, 1887, to April, 1892, 
Mr. Scott performed his duties to the 
satisfaction of all concerned ; and also 
further assisted the Rector of the parish 
by teaching in the Sunday School and 
giving assistance in the choir; and 
whether, having regard to the action 
taken, he can and will interfere to give 
effect to the wish of the Managers recog- 
nised by the Department? I may further 
ask if the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
assistance in parish work should be a 
necessary qualification for an engagement 
as school teacher ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tae 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): No, Sir. ‘The Department 
have not received any intimation from 
the Managers of this school with regard 
to the dismissal of Mr. Scott, but it 
would not be their duty to notify the 
Department of a change of teacher until 
he had actually left. I understand from 
correspondence which has appeared in 
the Press that Mr. Scott is under notice 
to leave, and that in one of his letters 
to Mr. Scott the Rector of Ampney St. 
Peter expressed himself as well satisfied 
with his work in the school. The De- 
partment has no power to interfere in 
the matter, nor to determine whether the 
Rector’s letter was sufficiently authorised 
by the Managers. As I have already 
stated, the question of legislation with a 
view to improving in some degree the 
position of teachers as regards dismissal 
is under my consideration. 
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THE ACCIDENT ON THE TRALEE AND 
DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can state the cause of the 
last accident on the Tralee and Dingle 
Railway, when a train ran off the line at 
the curve approaching the bridge over 
the river at Ballydunlea; whether the 
line is safe for traffic; and if it is the 
fact that the Directors of the Tralee and 
Dingle Railway have refused to carry 
out General Hutchinson's recommenda- 
tions for the better management of the 
line ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The Manager 
informs me that one end of a goods 


waggon got off the rails owing to two of 
the tie-rods breaking. He says the speed 
of the train was only three miles an hour, 


and that the accident is grossly ex- 
aggerated. The Board of Trade are 


unable to say that the line is unfit for 
traffic. The Board much regret that the 
Directors have refused to carry out 
General Hutchinson’s recommendations 
with one exception; but I am in com- 
munication with them on the subject, and 
I trust they will not adhere to the un- 
satisfactory position they have assumed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Con- 
sidering that three lives were lost by the 
recent accident on this line, are we to 
understand that the Board of Trade have 
no means of compelling the Directors to 
earry out General Hutchinson's recom- 
mendations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: We are pressing 


them upon the subject. 


MILITARY PAY IN INDIA. 





Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the remuneration of all officers, 
warrant officers, non - commissioned 
officers, and soldiers serving in the Army 
mainly consists of two parts—namely, 
(a) a payment in actual money, and (b) 
certain free allowances in kind, such as 
quarters, fuel and light, exemption from 
rates and taxes whilst occupying Go- 
vernment buildings, servants (according 
to rank) to all officers, and forage to 
mounted officers, and in the case of 
soldiers of all ranks, free ratious, free 
uniforms and clothing, and free education 
for themselves and their families ; whe- 
ther, when regiments go to India, the 
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above-described remuneration is also 
given to non-commissioned officers and 
men partly in cash and partly in kind, 
as at Home and in other parts of the 
Empire, but to officers in cash only, a 
certain addition according to rank being 
made under the name of “ India pay and 
allowances,” in lieu of the allowances 
which he receives in kind elsewhere ; 
and are such “ India pay and allowances ” 
paid to officers in the now greatly 
depreciated rupee ; and, if so, could im- 
mediate steps be taken to provide such 
officers more generally with quarters in 
kind, having regard to the fact that rents 
of houses at Indian stations have risen 
so greatly, especially at the large sea- 
port towns of Kurrachee, Bombay, 
Caleutta, and Rangoon ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : The answer to the first 
two questions is in the affirmative. 
Indian pay and allowances are paid in 
rupees. It has long been the practice to 
provide officers with quarters, as far as 
possible, in forts, Presidency towns, and 
other places where officers find a diffi- 
culty in renting houses. We cannot say 
how far it would be possible to extend 
the provision of public quarters for 
officers, but the subject is one which is 
under the constant consideration of the 
Government of India. 


WEST CORK TRAIN SERVICE, 

Mr. E. BARRY (Cork Co., 8.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, with regard to the resolutions 
recently received from the Public Bodies 
in West Cork requesting a better train 
service for that district, he will be pre- 
pared to use his good offices with the 
Directors of the West Cork Railways to 
induce them to grant a more efficient 
train service ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I will certainly 
use my good offices with the Directors 
to induce them to afford a more efficient 
service ; but, as I have said before in 
answer to questions of the hon. Member, 
the Board of Trade would be glad to 
know what further facilities are desired. 


ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Merionethshire, as _repre- 


senting the Charity Commissioners, if 


Mr. Dane 
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St. Kilda, 


the Commissioners have established any 
schemes since 30th March, 1886, in 
which the provision prescribed by Sec- 
tion 4 of “The Allotments Extension 
Act, 1882,” is not inserted in cases in 
which the endowments include land other 
than buildings and the appurtenances of 
buildings ? 
THE 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr, 
T. E. Etuis, Merionethshire): The 
Charity Commissioners have not, so far as 
they are aware, since the date to which 
the hon. Member refers—which is the 
date of an Order of this House for a Return 
relating to this matter—established any 
scheme, such as is comprised within that 
Return, in which the provision prescribed 
by Section 14 of “The Allotments Ex- 
tension Act, 1882,” is not inserted. 
IRISH REPRESENTATION IN THE 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, inasmuch as the Government 
have not proposed any Amendment to 
the Second Schedule of the Government 
of Ireland Bill, it is their intention to 
suggest any such Amendment at a later 
stage elsewhere, or whether they still 
propose to abolish in Ireland the single- 
Member system of county representation, 
and to heavily reduce the representation 
of counties while leaving that of small 
boroughs untouched ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman is, of course, aware that the 
Government have expressed their entire 
willingness to reconsider the subject 
if there was any prospect of such a con- 
currence between the various quarters of 
the House as would enable them to in- 
troduce the change into the Bill by con- 
sent. Unfortunately, that concurrence 
they have not been able to obtain, and, 
therefore, as things now stand, it is not 
open to us to introduce the change, 
although we think that in some particulars 
advantage would result from it. 


ST. KILDA. 
Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Seeretary to the Ad- 
miralty if he has received a Petition from 
the natives of St. Kilda, in the outer 
Hebrides, where they live isolated for 
nine months of the year from all com- 
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munication with the rest of the world, 
craving for an occasional visit of the 


gunboats cruising in Northern waters 
during the autumn, winter, and spring 
months ; and whether it will be possible 
to comply with this request ? 

Tut SECRETARY ro tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurtve- 
worth, Laneashire, Clitheroe): I re- 
ceived the Petition two days ago from 
my hon. Friend, and I can only at present 
assure him that the request is receiving 
immediate and careful consideration. <A 
gunboat visited the Island last year. 


DEFERRED CRIMEAN PENSIONS, 
Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the whole or any portion 
of a Royal Warrant is now in foree under 
which soldiers who completed 12 years’ 
service about the period of the Crimean 
War were entitled to a deferred pension 
upon attaining the age of 50; and whe- 
ther such a pension is now given to 
those who joined under those conditions 
of service 7 
*Tnhe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeLtit-BanNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): The Regulation alluded 
to was cancelled by the Royal Warrant 
of July 23, 1864, but it remains in force 
for all who enlisted before that date, and 
between 400 and 500 men annually make 
good their claims to deferred pension 
nnder it. 


TELEGRAPH LEARNERS. 

Carrain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther telegraph learners joining in March 
jast were obliged to undergo compulsory 
vaccination, to submit to their unsound 
teeth being drawn, and subsequently to 
pass a simple examination ; whether, 
having submitted to the first two of 
these requirements, they found that the 
simple examination was changed in April 
last to a severe one, at which a great 
aumber failed; whether, seeing that 
numbers of the telegraph learners sub- 
mitted to the Government initial require- 
ments solely upon the understanding that 
the examination was simple, would he 
substitute the original for the present 
examination in these cases, and not make 
the present examination retrospective ; 
would he be prepared to consider any 
individual case of hardship brought to 
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his notice under these Regulations ; upon 
what date was the syllabus of examina- 
tion changed ; and what notice of such 
change was there given to the ecandi- 
dates ? 


*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 


(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
Candidates for situations in the Post 


Office are required to show that they 
have been vaccinated, and that their 
teeth have been attended to by a properly 
qualified dentist. The standard of ex- 
amination for telegraph learners was 
slightly raised on the Ist April last, and 
due notice was given of the alteration on 
the 28th February. Iam unable to express 
an opinion as to any individual case with- 
out further information ; but if the hon. 
Member will forward to me particulars 
of any case that he has in mind, I will 
investigate it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider the desirability of holding the 
examination first and drawing the 
candidates’ teeth afterwards ? 


[The question was not answered. } 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
prohibition of the importation of rags, 
enacted on Ilth and 13th July, llth 
August, and 14th December, 1892, was 
on the 9th instant revoked ; and, if so, 
what other precautions the Local Govern- 
ment Board propose to take to prevent 
the introduction of and spread of cholera 
and other noxious in this 
country ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) : So much 
of the Order as prohibited the importation 
of rags packed in bales as merchandise 
has been revoked. The Local Govern- 
ment Board will act as they have hitherto 
done under the advice of their Medical 
Department with respect to taking all 
precautions to prevent the introduction 
and spread of cholera in this country. 

Mr. MACDONA : Have there not 
been several cases of cholera since the 
revocation of the Order ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Not that we 


are aware of. 


diseases 
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LIGHTS AT THE OLD HEAD OF KINSALE. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
have applied for the sanction of the 
Board of Trade to their proposal to 
establish a fixed electric light atthe Old 
Head of Kinsale; is he aware that, in 
the opinion of experts of high standing, 
the Giant Lens Lighthouse gaslight 
would be much more effective; has Mr. 
J. R. Wigham, of Dublin, offered to pay 
the expenses of a practical test of the 
comparative merits of these two lights ; 
and will he insist on this test being 
made ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I haye replied 
to the first of these questions in my 
answer to the hon. Member for Dublin 
City, St. Stephen's Green Division, on 
June 19 last, in which I stated that the 
Trinity House declined to approve the 
proposal to establish an electric light at 
Kinsale Head. Iam aware that there 
is a difference of opinion as to the com- 
parative merits of electric, gas, and oil 
lights in foggy weather. 





The Board 
have received an offer from Mr. Wig- 
ham to pay the expenses of experiments 
with his new “intensity burner” and 
* giant lens.” The Board referred this 
otfer to the Irish Lights Commissioners 
and Trinity House for their observations. 
In reply, the Irish Lights\Commissioners 
sent to the Board of Trade a copy of a 
Report from their scientifie adviser on 
the subject, and of a letter they had 
written to Mr. Wigham, dated July 1%, 
stating that they do not consider it | 
would be wise to enter into any experi- 
The Trinity House | 


ments at present, 


have asked for further information 
respecting the desired experiments. It | 


is not the province of the Board of | 
Trade to instruct the Lighting Authori- 
ties in such matters, and we have no 
power to insist upon such tests being 


made, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman take 
the earliest Opportunity of testing the 
appliance of Mr. Wigham ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: IJ am afraid my 


opinion would be of very little value as 


against that of the scientifie adviser to | 
the Irish Lights Board, who has made a | 
xhaustive Report, 


very ¢ 
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Holdings Act. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N,); 


Would the right hon. Gentleman obtain 
the assistance of the Member for West 
Birmingham ¢ 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork); 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say what 
the Irish Lights Board have done or are 
doing towards improving the light at 
Kinsale 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I believe it is 
not proposed to do anything at present 
at the Old Head of Kinsale. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Has 
anything been done recently 7 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No. 


1080 


SUPERVISORS OF INLAND REVENUE. 

Mr. H. FORSTER (Kent, Seven- 
oaks): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he has received from 
the Chairman of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners any representation of the 
grievances of the supervisors and officers 
of that Department ; and, if so, whether 
he has come to any decision in the 
matter 7 

Tne SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hinrert, Oldham) : 


| Very great improvements in the position 


of Excise officers have been effected in 
three years, involving an 
increase of £50,000 in mean 
salaries. The Board of Inland Revenue 


do not admit that anything which could 
? 


annual 


he properly described as a “ grievance’ 
now exists, though some modifications 
in the existing arrangements may be 
desirable. I have not received any pro- 
posal on the subject from the Board. 


THE SMALL HOLDINGS ACT. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 


| he has seen the statements in The Labour 


Gazette for August, to the effect that 
during the month of July seven County 


| Councils had resolved to put the Small 


Holdings Act into operation ; that two 
of these were negotiating to obtain land ; 
and that one (Holland, Lineolushire) had 
decided to purchase 136 acres of land for 
the purposes of the Act; and whether 
this statement in The Gazette might be 
regarded as an officiat one 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The information 
given in’ The Labour Gazette with 
regard to the Small Holdings Act is, 
like all the information published in The 
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Gazette, obtained from the best sources 
available to the Labour Department, and 
every care is taken that it should be 
accurate. Thestatements are not derived 
from Reports officially made to a Go- 
vernment Department, and in that sense 
are not official. 


In reply to a further question, 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, the Board of 
Trade had every reason to believe in the 
accuracy of the local correspondents. 


THE POST OFFICE VOTE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he will undertake to 
bring on the Post Office Vote at such an 
early hour of the day as will afford ample 
facilities for the discussion of the tele- 
phonic communication in this country and 
the recent arrangements made by the 
Post Office on the subject 7 : 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I fear it is not 
possible, considering the period of the 
Session when the Telegraph Estimates 
are likely to be reached, for me to give 
the suggested undertaking. I am now 
engaged in carrying out the policy of the 
late Government, which was fully con- 
sidered and diseussed at the time and 
was approved by the House of Commons, 
and with regard to which a Committee 
of the House of Commons specially 
reported that the details should be settled 
on the responsibility of the Govern- 
meut, 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Mr. MACLURE (Laneashire, S.E., 
Stretford) : [ beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he can state when the agree- 
ment between the Post Office and the 
National Telephone Company is likely 
to be concluded and laid before the 
House ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: A draft is now 
under the consideration of the Company, 
and T trust that no undue delay will 
arise in the conclusion of the agreement. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): May 
we expect to have it before the Recess ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am afraid not. 
There are so many matters involved. 

Carrain’ BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in the event of the 
Telephone Company's trunk lines being 
purchased by the Post Office, any and 


{25 Avevst 1893} 
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what arrangements are being made to 
safeguard the subscribers to exchanges 
of private or municipal companies using 
the trunk lines from having their 
messages unduly delayed, or placed under 
any other disadvantages as compared with 
similar messages from the exchanges of 
the National Telephone Company ¢ 

Mr. A. MORLEY: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that when 
the telephone trunk lines come under the 
entire control of the Post Office their 
use will be subject to the usual regula- 
tions, which forbid any favour or priority 
being given to particular persons. 


THE CASE OF Mr. JAMES SADLEIR. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary,S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the ease of 
Mr. James Sadleir, of Brookeville, Tip- 
perary, who in resisting legal seizure of 
cattle made on his lands on 16th July, 
1892, twice struck with stones Sergeant 
Mullany, Royal Irish Constabulary, 
while protecting the Sheriff's bailiff, with 
such violence that Sergeant Mullany’s 
life was for a long time in danger; has 
the sergeant been since able to resume 
duty ; willhe explain why Mr. James 
Sadleir was not arrested on the date of 
this occurrence, and why, on his being 
arrested the following day, he was im- 
mediately bailed out, although Sergeant 
Mullany’s life was in imminent danger ; 
why has Mr. James Sadleir not vet been 
tried for the assault: has he observed 
that Chief Justice Sir Peter O'Brien did 
not ask at the last Clonmel Assizes why 
Mr. Sadleir has not yet been tried, 
although three Assizes have already 
passed in that county since the assault 
was committed: is he aware that Mr. 


James Sadleir gave evidence as an in- 
former and Crown witness against the 
traversers at the Tipperary coercion trial 
in 1890, and then stated on oath that his 
wife had received £50 from the hon, 
Member for South Tyrone and what 
steps, ifany, does the Government: pro- 
pose to take in reference to this case ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: It is a fact that 
Mr. Sadleir, in resisting a seizure made 
ou his lands on the Lith of duly, 1892, 
seriously assaulted Acting-Sergeant Mul- 
lany, of the Reyal Lrish Constabulary, by 
striking him with a stone, which in- 
flicted a deep wound. Sadleir was 
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arrested the following day and admitted 
to bail by the Magistrates, who did not 
consider the injured man’s life in danger. 
The sergeant has not since been abie to 
resume duty. It is also the fact that the 
trial has been three times adjourned as 
stated. On the last occasion, at the 
Summer Assizes, medical evidence was 
given that the sergeant was suffering 
from melancholia and mental aberration, 
and a postponement was applied for by 
the Crown and granted by the Court. 
There is some hope that Sergeant Mul- 
lany will be sufficiently recovered to ap- 
pear as a witness at the next Assizes ; 
but if he be not able to appear the 
Attorney General will then consider the 
advisability of putting the accused on 
his trial on the other evidence that may 
be available. With regard to the fifth 
paragraph, I have already pointed out 
that the Lord Chief Justice, who pre- 
sided at the late Assizes, consented to 
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the postponement of the trial till the 
next Assizes. As to the sixth para- 
graph, the hon. Member for South | 
Tyroue is in his place, and can say what 
he wishes on the subject. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §.) : 
As the last paragraph of the question 
practically amounts to a charge that I 
suborned this man to give evidence at the 
Tipperary trials, I will state to the 
House exactly what took place. In 
August, 1890, I was entrusted with the 
distribution of funds for the relief of the 
boyeotted in Tipperary. Those funds 
were publicly subseribed and publicly 





administered. I had not, of course, the | 
local knowledge to guide me, and I | 
requested three gentlemen, the Rector of | 
Tipperary, the Presbyterian Minister, and 
the local Magistrate, to give me the 
necessary advice in administering the 
funds. As far as Mr. Sadleir is con- 
cerned, he had been originally one of the 
campaigners. When his name was 
brought before me for relief I was in- 
formed of that, and I point-blank refused 
assistance. I was afterwards applied to 
again by the local committee. The 
application was to the effect that Sadleir’s 
wife was a most deserving woman ; that 
she was the daughter of a clergyman in 
the county, and was suffering great hard- 
ships with her family on account of the 
boycott. On these representations I 


authorised the amount to be paid to Mrs, 
Sadleir, and I declined to have anything to 





Mr. J. Morley 
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James Sadleir. 


do with Mr. Sadleir. This was before 
the trial took place, and before I knew 
anything about the trial as likely to take 
place. I administered the fund to the 
best of my ability, and to this moment I 
do not regret that I was able to help a 
woman whom I have since satisfied my- 
self deserved the relief that was given, 
I have never had the slightest connection 
with Mr. Sadleir. He was a party to 
the Plan of Campaign, and he backed 
out of it when he found that it would 
not pay. I left him to his fate, but I 
am glad that I was able to save his 
family from starvation. 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) : May I ask whether the 
latter portion of the question is strictly an 
orderly question to put ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
spoke to me about the question, and I 
said that if what was stated in the ques- 
tion was a statement of fact, and had 
been made on oath, I could not prevent 
its being put in the question. But I 
thought that the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone was fully entitled to make any 
personal explanation he wished after the 
question had been put. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
May I ask whether Sergeant Mullany 
applied to the Tipperary Grand Jury for 
compensation for injury, and what was 
the effect; and why, if the sergeant’s 
depositions were taken in the ordinary 
way, were they not put in so that the 
trial might be proceeded with ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not suffi- 


ciently well informed as to the details of 


ithe matter to answer at once ; but if 


there is any significance in the question 
I will make inquiries. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask whether, during the whole 13 
months which have elapsed, the sergeant 
has been unable to give evidence at either 
of the three Assizes ; and whether there is 
not sufficient evidence without that of 
the sergeant ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: There is other 
evidence, but the Attorney General 
thought it would be better not to go on 
with weaker evidence when he hoped 
to get stronger. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice entirely concurred, and I think the 
course quite justifiable. 
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Mr. SEXTON: In any event, I sup- 
pose the trial will come on at the next 
Assizes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have said that 
the Attorney General is considering the 
advisability of proceeding with the trial 
at the next Assizes, whether the sergeant 
is able to give evidence or not. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman inform the 
House what the seizure was for ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: For Smith- 
Barry’s rent. 

INLAND REVENUE 
OFFICE, 

Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
his attention has been called to the com- 
plaints of the clerks in the Solicitor’s 
Department, Inland Revenue Office, 
Edinburgh, as regards salaries and pro- 
motions ; whether it is the fact that as 
regards salaries these clerks compare un- 
favourably with those in corresponding 
positions in London and Dublin; whe- 
ther the Treasury has had under considera- 
tion a Memorial on this subject addressed 
to the Board of Inland Revenue on 20th 
January last; and whether he can say 
when a decision will be arrived at, and a 
reply sent to the Memorialists ? 

*Sin J. T. HIBBERT: When this 
matter came before the Treasury in 1890 
and 1891 the then Board of Treasury 
held that a case had not been made out 
for the increased salaries suggested by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and that 
the argument which it was sought to base 
on the analogy of the English and Irish 
Offices was not valid. I understand 
that a Memorial was sent to the Board 
of Inland Revenue by the clerks in 
January of the present year, asking the 
Board to make fresh representations on 
the subject to the Treasury. But up to 
the present time the Inland Revenue 
Board have not seen fit to do so. 

*Sirm C. PEARSON: Are the facts 
referred to in the second paragraph of the 
question correct ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have no 
doubt it is so. 


EDINBURGH 


THE LATE MAJOR GENERAL NOBLE, 
R.A, 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Seere- 

tary tothe Treasury upon what grounds the 
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Treasury refused to act upon the recom- 
mendation of the Ordnance Council to 
grant to the widow of Major General 
Noble, R.A., an increase of £200 a year 
pension in consideration of the valuable 
services rendered by her husband in 
respect of the introduction of improve- 
ments in the manufacture of gunpowder ; 
and will the Treasury reconsider the 
matter ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The War Office 
endorsed the opinion of the Ordnance 
Committee that Major General Noble 
had rendered valuable service by intro- 
ducing improvements in gunpowder and 
the manufacture thereof, and in arrange- 
ments for obtaining supplies of acids, by 
which a considerable saving was effected 
in the cost of gun-cotton. The recom 
mendation referred to was, therefore, 
a proposal to recognise General Noble’s 
services as an inventor, which should, 
if the War Office are satisfied that 
the case is good, be rewarded in the 
manner that inventors are usually re- 
warded. The Treasury objected to meet 
the case by a relaxation of the pension 
regulations. These regulations are liberal, 
and should, in their opinion, be strietly 
observed. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATES. 

Sir E. REED (Cardiff) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
state how it has happened that, in the 
Navy Estimates for the current years 
while the revised estimated cost of labour 
and materials for the hull, fittings, and 
equipment is less than that of the original 
Estimates, in the case of each of the 
armoured first-class battleships built in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards, the revised 
Estimates are much greater than the 
original Estimates in the case of each of 
the first-class protected cruisers built 
there; if he can state whether the addi- 
tional sums required for the latter ships— 
namely, £16,990 for the Royal Arthur, 
£10,490 for the Crescent, £16,810 for 
the Edgar, and £27,220 forthe Hawke— 
have been found fully sufficient for their 
completion ; and whether these large in- 
creases of expenditure in the case of 
these four ships are due to miscaleula 
tion in the first instance, or to additions 
or improvements in their hulls, fittings, 
or equipments developed during the 
period of their construction ¢ 
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In answer to the second paragraph, the 
figures are correct, except that, for the 
Edgar, they should be £26,180. The 
ships have been completed for practically 
the amounts named in revised Estimates. 
Regarding the first and third paragraphs, 
I have to state that the increase in the 
cost of cruisers has been due partly to 
additions and improvements in hulls, 
fittings, and equipment ; partly to change 
in design and armament of Royal Arthur 
and Crescent, and partly to rise of wages 
to dockvard workmen. 


IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
COMPANY. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Ches- 
terfield) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the Government have information con- 
firming the telegrams in the newspapers 
which state that Mr. Hamilton, an Im- 
perial British East Africa Company’s 
Superintendent, has been killed by 
natives and a Company’s garrison de- 
serted, while a steamer is in danger of 
seizure, and that a British man-of-war 
has sailed for the spot; whether the 
paralysis of government in British East 
Africa, revealed by the fighting at Vitu 
and by the present occurrences, is occu- 
pying the attention of the Government ; 
and whether he will consider the desir- 
ability of terminating the rule of the 
Company elsewhere, as has already been 
done at Vitu, by the revocation of the 
Charter or otherwise ? 

Tune UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Information has been received 
that a portion of the garrison of Kismayu 
in the service of the British East Africa 
Company deserted to the Somalis and 
attacked and killed Mr. Hamilton. The 
steamer Aenia is believed to be in a 
position to defend herself if attacked. 
H.M.S. Blanche was to leave Zanzibar 
for Kismayu on the 22nd, and should now 
be there. As to the second paragraph 
of the question, Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tative telegraphs that he has returned to 
Zanzibar, having made arrangement for 
the security and administration of the 
Vitu territory. The rule of the East 


Africa Company at Vitu was not termi- 
nated by Her Majesty’s Government, but 
by the Company’s decision to withdraw, 
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Pier. 
The question of the future position of 


the Company is being carefully con- 
sidered. 


COLONEL STRACEY'S CASE, 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether Colonel Stracey’s successor in 
command of the Scots Guards was on full 
pay in command of a battalion of the 
Scots Guards when the regimental com- 
mand was about to become vacant; 
whether Colonel Stracey’s successor had 
finished four years’ term of battalion 
command ; and whether he was placed 
temporarily on half-pay, and thus enabled 
to be repaid his over-regulation purchase 
money, before being appointed in regi- 
mental succession to the command of a 
regiment of Foot Guards; and, if so, 
whether he will reconsider Colonel 
Stracey’s case ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Colonel Stracey was placed on half-pay 
on July 1, 1891; his suecessor, Colonel 
Gascoigne, having made a voluntary ap- 
plication to retire on half-pay, was 
gazetted to half-pay on June 23, 1891. 
He had been for three and a-half years 
in command of a battalion. He was not 
placed on half-pay temporarily, but re- 
tired voluntarily, and thereby fulfilled 
the condition enabling him to receive 
the over-regulation value of his commis- 
sion. This fact does not point to any 
necessity for reconsidering Colonel 
Stracey’s case. 


KINSALE PIER. 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware of the dispute which 
exists between the Town and Harbour 
Commissioners of Kinsale and the Board 
of Works as to a claim made by that 


Board for the completion of the Kinsale | 
. . ' 
Pier over and above the amount provided ; 


by “The Kinsale Harbour Act, 1880,” 
for that purpose, and of the steps taken 
by that Board to enforce theirclaims and 
impose for that purpose an additional 
rate of 2s, in the £1 on the ratepayers 
of Kinsale; whether he has received 
from the Town and Harbour Commis- 
sioners of Kinsale a copy of a resolution 
passed by them on the 18th instant in 
reference to the proceedings of the Board 
of Works, in which they allege that there 
was gross mismanagement by the Board 
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of Works in the execution of the work 
(that is, the building of the pier), which 
resulted in inereasing the ratepayers’ 
liability to the amount of about £5,000, 
and asking that a public inquiry be held 
in connection with the entire expenditure, 
the entire cost of which the members 
offer to pay out of their own pockets ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that the 
summary enforcement of the claim of the 
Board of Works, even if a just one, will 
impose a burden that may prove ruinous 
to the ratepayers of Kinsale, he can see 
his way to grant the inquiry they desire, 
and recommend that the proceedings 
taken by the Board of Works may 
not be pressed on till it has investigated 
the matter ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Board of 
Works obtained a mandamus for the 
payment of arrears amounting to 
£1,979 13s. ld. The Town Commis- 
sioners are also liable to make good any 
sum by which the net harbour revenues 
fall short of the annual charge for prin- 
cipal and interest amounting to £885, 
and the average deficit has been £575 
per annum. In requiring the striking 
of a rate of 2s. in the £1 calculated to 
produce £600, the Board of Works are 
in the cireumstances making a moderate 
demand, falling very far short of the 
powers given by the mandamus, 1 
cannot almit the accuracy of the allega- 
tions in the second and third paragraphs, 
and I can see no reason to interfere. 
There is no need for any inquiry. The 
Treasury has already made a liberal offer 
to the Harbour Commissioners which, 
so fur, they have shown no disposition to 
meet. 


Dr. COMMINS: But would not the 


Y substantial rate- 


2s. rate drive every 
payer out of Kinsale ? 

Sin J. T. HIBBERT : I hope not. 1 
believe the town rate is only Is.,sand the 
poor rate Is, 7d. 


THE NEW TRONCLADS, 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
what is to be the estimated indicated 
horse power of the Majestic aud 
Magnificent wider vatural draught and 
under forced draught, what consump- 
tion of per hour, and) how many 
days’ will they be able to 
carry ¢ 


coal 
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*Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


Indicated horse power—natural draught, 
10,000-horse power (specified); moderate 
forced draught, 12,000 - horse power 
(about).—Contractor’s trials. The coal 
consumption at 10 knots’ cruising speed 
is estimated at 70 tons per day, and the 
supply would suffice for about 28 days. 
For continuous steaming over long 
periods about 6,000-horse power would 
be developed, and the corresponding esti- 
mated coal consumption is 165 tons per 
day, and the supply will suffice for about 
12 days. 

Mr. WOLFF: What is the difference 
which accounts for continuous steaming 
requiring 165 tons a day, while 10 knots 
only require 70 tons a day 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I am afraid I cannot accurately state 
that. 

Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): Is the 
horse power named for each engine, or is 
it the combined horse power ? 

*Sir CU. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Combined. 

Sir E, HARLAND: How many days’ 
coal supply will the bunkers hold for full 
steaming 

*Ssin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


I must ask for notice of that. 


into Inventions. 


COMMITTEES OF INQUIRY INTO 
INVENTIONS, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Treasury in S872 issued a 
Cireular to the War Office ou the subject 
of Committees of Inquiry into inventions 
for the Publie Service: whether that 
Cireular stated that no officer in the 
Civil, Military, or Naval Services of the 
Crown should be called upon to judge or 
give an opinion where his own interests 
might come into collision with that of 
any other person, or be permitted to 
obtain or hold, or be directly interested in, 
any letters patent for any articles needed 
for the use of the Government ; whether 
he can state what occurrences led to the 
issue of this Cireular ; whether this Cir- 
eular is still held to be valid by the War 
Office, or when it was first formally held 
not to be binding upon them ; and whether 
he will lay a Copy of it upon the Table ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ¢: 
In December, 1S71, 2 Treasury Minute 
on the subject in question, dated Novem 
| ber 29, IST], was communicated to th- 
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War Office. The points stated in the 
second paragraph were among those in- 
cluded in it. The Minute was issued 
because a case had occurred in which an 
officer under the War Department had 
been offered a royalty for the use by a 
private firm of an invention of his. This 
called the Secretary of State’s attention 
to the general question, and after con- 
sultation with the Admiralty the issue of 
such Minute was suggested to the 
Treasury. After the passing of the Act 
of 1883, which altered the law as to 
patents, the whole question was recon- 
sidered, and in 1885 the Minute was 
withdrawn. It will be rather for the 
Treasury to say whether this Minute, 
now obsolete, should be laid upon the 
Table. 


SCHOOL FEES IN IRELAND. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what num- 
ber of schools in Ireland were free from 
all school fees last October, and in how 
many schools fees are still paid ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I gather from the 
last Annual Report of the Commissioners 
of National Edueation that the number 
of schools declared by the Board to be 
absolutely free from school fees on 
October 1, 1892, was 7,173, and that the 
number in which fees have been partly 
abolished is 1,071. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the Duke of Edinburgh 
will continue to hold his present active 
command in the British Navy, he 
having, as it is stated, sworn allegiance 
to a Foreign State 7 

Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If my hon. Friend will be so good as to 
postpone this question, I will inform him 
a few days hence when I shall be in a 
position to give him a reply. 


THE AMERICAN MAIL ROUTE, 

Cartain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that the American mail, 
landed at Liverpool ex Majestic, was 
dlelivered in London about 3 p.m, on 
Wednesday, 23rd instant, enabling replies 
to be despatched by the outgoing steamer 
on Thursday ; whether he could state 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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what time could be gained by availing of 
the special service from Queenstown ; 
and whether he is aware that the letters 
carried by the American liner Paris, via 
Southampton (which left New York at 
the same time as the Majestic, and is the 
faster vessel), did not reach London until 
long after business hours on Wednesday, 
and cannot, therefore, be answered until 
Saturday, 26th instant ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: As L stated in 
the House yesterday, the Majestic brought 
for London only a small quantity of 
specially addressed correspondence. This 
was sent out for delivery in the City soon 
after 5 p.m.; and replies could be sent 
by the outgoing mail of Thursday, 
Some four hours might have been gained 
if a special through service had been 
employed, but the facts which I have 
stated clearly show that the necessary 
expenditure would have been unjustifi- 
able. I am aware that the letters brought 
by the Paris did not reach London in 
time for reply by the outgoing mail. The 
Paris arrived at Southampton at 4.38 p.m, 
on the 23rd of August (Wednesday ), and 
the mails reached the General Post 
Office, London, at 7.4 p.m. 

Captain DONELAN: Does not this 
prove the superiority of the Queenstown 
route for delivery in London ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


ARMY ORDNANCE LABOURERS’ PAY. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : I beg to 
ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the Naval Ordnance labourers 
at Woolwich will receive the 19s. mini- 
mum paid to Army Ordnance labourers ; 
and whether he is now prepared to fix the 
minimum pay for labourers in other de- 
partments under Naval control ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ronertrsox, Dun- 
dee): I have to thank my hon. Friend 
for postponing this question till to-day, 
The main or standard rate of pay for 
hired labourers in the Home Naval 
Establishments will in future be 19s. a 
week. This rate will not be uniformly 
applicable in all cases, as the special cir- 
cumstances of particular localities may 
have to be taken into account. In the 
particular case of Woolwich referred to 
in the question and also in the case of 
Deptford, it has been decided that 
Is. a week in addition to the 
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standard rate shall be paid. Fuller de- 
tails will be found in the Return ordered 
on 23rd August. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
increase be given to the men forthwith ? 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: From the 


Ist October. 


ANTHRAX. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture for information as to the particulars 
of the disease that has broken out among 
the cattle belonging to Lord Egmont at 
Midhurst; what number of healthy 
animals has been killed; and whether 
the full value of the animals killed has 
been paid to Lord Egmont? May I 
further ask whether any recommenda- 
tions have been issued by the Board of 
Agriculture as to the mode of slaughter- 
ing animals ? 

Mr. LODER : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for the Horsham Division, I will 
at the same time ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if his attention has been 
valled to a very serious outbreak of 
anthrax near Midhurst, and whether 
there have recently been other cases in 
the adjoining part of the County of 
Surrey ; if the Board will cause inquiry 
to be made into the origin of these cases ; 
if the Board can give any information as 
to the length of time during which the 
land or buildings where an outbreak has 
occurred remain infectious, or as to any 
mode of disinfecting them; and if the 
Board have any information to show 
whether the disease is capable of being 
transmitted by contact with an infected 
animal, and at what stage of the dis- 
ease ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H.Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): There appears 
to be no doubt that the disease which 
has broken out among Lord Egmont’s 
cattle at Midhurst is anthrax. Five 
animals are reported to have died from 
it, and the slaughter of 53 cattle and 34 
swine which were on the farm has been 
ordered by the Local Authority, and pro- 
bably by this time carried out. Under 


the Anthrax Order of 1892, the com- 
pensation payable for the animals ordered 
to be slaughtered but not affeeted with 
anthrax would be their value immediately 
before they were slaughtered, and where 
they were affected one-half of their value 
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before they became affected. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to reply now to the 
question which the hon. Member for the 
Horsham Division has placed on the 
Paper on this subject. I am informed 
that no cases of anthrax have recently 
been reported from the particular dis- 
tricts of the County of Surrey to which 
the hon. Member refers ; but the unfor- 
tunate increase of the disease in Sussex 
and in many other parts of the country 
has recently engaged my close attention 
It would be impossible for me, with the 
small veterinary staff at my disposal, to 
cause inquiry to be made into the origin of 
every case; but I may say generally 
that we have reason to believe that the 
spreading and recrudescence of the disease 
is not infrequently due to the inadequacy 
of the measures taken for the disposal of 
diseased carcases. We propose, there- 
fore, to issue a Circular Letter to Local 
Authorities on the subject, since it is 
with those authorities that the duty of 
dealing with this disease now rests. It 
would be impossible for me, within the 
limits of an answer, to make any adequate 
statement on the matters referred to in 
the two concluding paragraphs of the 
question ; but we are bound to issue a 
leaflet on the subject for general informa- 
tion, a copy of which I shall be happy 
to supply to the hon. Member. 


Str H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes) : 
May I ask whether the disease has not 
very seriously increased of late; and 
whether it is not attended with great 
risk to human beings as well as to 
animals ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes, Sir; Iam 
sorry to say the disease has increased of 
late, and it is attended with danger to 
human beings. I issued a Circular some 
time ago pointing out that danger. 


Mr. MACDONALD: I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will answer the 
latter part of my question. 


Mr. H. GARDNER: I am about to 
issue a Circular upon the subject to the 
various Local Authorities. I did issue 
an Order on the anthrax question last 
December. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Will the Cir- 
cular deal with the slaughtering of 
animals ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes: that will 
be so. 
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DEFAULTING CONTRACTORS. 
Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for India 
whether firms which have been for 
some years past struck off the list of 


contractors to the War Office for having 
supplied bad material have nevertheless 
since been continuously allowed to con- 
tract with the India Office for supplying 
material of like description for the forces 
in India; whether, when Messrs. Ross 
and Company were struck off the list of 
contractors to the War Office, information 
to that effect was supplied to the India 
Office for its guidance in respect of the 
Army in India; and whether, on this 
and similar matters of common interest, 
it is the custom for other Departments to 
communicate with the India Office, or 
vice versa, for their mutual guidance or 
protection ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I am _ not 
aware of any instance where a firm which 
has been removed from the list of con- 
tractors to the War Office is continuously 
allowed to contract with the India Office 


for the supply of stores. The removal 


of Ross and Co. from their list was not | 


communicated by the War Office to the 
India Office. Ross and Co, have never 
been on the India Office Store Depart- 
ment list of contractors, as they are, it is 
understood, manufacturers of accoutre- 
ments which are obtained locally, 
and rarely supplied from this country. 
The reply to the last question is, Yes. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Could not the Go- 
vernment have a black list in which all 
such contractors might be pilloried ; and 
could not that list be open to all 
Departments ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: That isa matter 
for consideration between the various 
Departments. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury what are the terms on which the 
Railway Passenger Duty is assessed on 
the City and South London Railway ; 
whether he has observed from the Rail- 
way Returns that the said Company has 
only paid 5}d. per £100, whilst the 
average payment of other Companies 
was £1 2s. 6d. per £100; and whether 
by an adjustment of their rates, or by the 
adoption of what is known as the zone 
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system, all Railway Companies might 
equally escape the tax; and, if so, 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
will consider the advisability of abolishing 
the Railway Passenger Duty ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, after full 
investigation of the facts, agreed to 
assess the duty on 1°15 per cent. of the 
gross passenger receipts. The com- 
parison which my hon. Friend seeks to 
draw is misleading, because on the City 
and South London Railway the fares 
not exceeding Id. per mile constitute an 
infinitely larger proportion of the total 
receipts than they do on other lines, and 
the rate charged is the urban rate of 2 
per cent., whereas on most other lines 
the predominant rate is 5 per cent. I 
fail to understand how Railway Com- 
panies could adjust their rates so as to 
produce the result contemplated by my 
hon. Friend, and I see no reason for 
making any suggestion to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the subject. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
under what Statute, British or Colonial, 
the Commander of H.M.S. /elican acts 
jin forbidding the inhabitants of St. 
George’s Bay, Newfoundland, 

“ To sell herring to any other parties than the 
French ships in port, or who may arrive in port, 
until they are baited,” 








or in proclaiming by poster 

“The price of herring is fixed for the present 
at one dollar per barrel” ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
The notice in question was not issued 
pursuant to any statutory power, but in 
the exercise of the discretion conferred 
on the commanders of Her Majesty’s 
ships on the Newfoundland Coast. I am 
informed that the action taken was in the 
interests, and with the approval, of the 
inhabitants ; for it would appear that on 
the arrival of the French fishermen to 
obtain bait at St. George’s Bay, the 
commander got them to agree to purchase 
it from the Newfoundlanders, instead of 
exercising their Treaty right of catching 
it themselves uninterrupted by com- 
petition. Thus, instead of being pre- 
vented from fishing while the French 
boats were there, the Newfoundlanders 
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obtained remunerative employment. 


Further, the early baiting of the French 
boats enabled them to leave more speedily 
than usual, and the risk of conflict was 
materially diminished, 

*Sirn C. W. DILKE: Is it contended 
that it is possible for naval commanders on 
the coast of Newfoundland to exercise, in 
virtue of their own discretion, powers for 
which they have no statutory authority ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I think that the 
discretion given to commanders was 
sufficient to cover the proceedings in this 
case. As a matter of fact, the inhabi- 
tants on the spot were entirely in favour 
of the proceeding. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that it has been held in 
the local Courts, and on appeal, that no 
such discretion exists ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I cannot give a 
legal opinion. This ease has not been 
raised in the local Courts, as the in- 
habitants were in favour of the action 
taken. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I desire to 
know whether the House is really to 
understand that a discretion is given to 
Her Majesty’s naval officers to fix the 
rice of herrings 7 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: No; but if the 
hon. Member knew the circumstances he 
would see that, in this particular instance, 
the notice was given in the interests of 
the inhabitants themselves. No complaint 
whatever was made by the inhabitants of 
that locality. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But did 
he fix the price of herrings ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : The action which 
the commander took was under a dis- 
cretion couferred by Treaty. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to the 
matter on the Admiralty Vote. 


ALLEGED PERSECUTION OF GALWAY 
PROTESTANTS. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the Protestants of 
Moyross, County Galway, have for some 
time been subjected to serious persecu- 
tion ; that on the night of the 4th July, 
1893, the house of a Scripture reader of 
the Irish Church Missions was assailed 
by a party of men, who threatened the 
inmates and alarmed them; that on the 
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night of Sunday, the 6th August, shots 
were fired near the parsonage, and near 
houses of two Protestants ; and whether, 
in consideration of the threats that have 
been used, he will cause a police station 
to be established at Moyross for the pro- 
tection of the Protestants so threatened ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The two cases 
referred to in the question were promptly 
reported to the Government by the 
police. No actual violence appears to 
have been used towards the Scripture 
reader on the occasion first referred to, 
and he declines to proceed against the 
offenders for their threatening language. 
As regards the outrages on the 6th 
instant, Iam informed by the local police 
that no intention to injure life or property 
is believed to have existed. Every 
exertion has been made to trace 
the perpetrators. The Constabulary 
authorities do not, at present, con- 
sider it necessary to establish a station 
at Moyross. The adjoining station at 
Carna, which is only four miles distant, 
has been strengthened by drafting in 
some additional constables, and it is con- 
sidered that this will suffice to give all 
the requisite protection by means of in- 
creased patrolling. 

Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is aware that while the ouly 
native Protestant in Moyross, County 
Galway, lives on the best of terms with 
his neighbours whe deal in his shop, a 
colony of proselytisers has recently settled 
in the district ; and whether a number of 
tracts and prints offensive to Catholic 
worship and practice 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : 
Would it not be in Order to ask whether 
religious tracts offensive to Catholics and 
the Catholic religion had not been cir- 
culated in the neighbourhood in ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a question 
relating to some local religious squabble, 
and is not a proper matter to be brought 
before this House. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
DUBLIN, 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he is aware 
that the students’ fees referred to at 


page 346 of the Civil Service Estimates 
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for 1893-4, as received by the Professors 
of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
are not paid directly to the Professors, 
but are transmitted through the Science 
and Art Department, Kensington, to the 
Treasury ; that these fees are then ap- 
portioned amongst the Professors and are 
remitted to them by drafts on the Pay- 
master General, less one-tenth retained 
by the Treasury and Income Tax ; and 
if he will explain why these fees do not 
appear in the Appropriation Accounts as 
extra receipts, and how the pensionable 
rights of these Professors differ in sub- 
stance from those of the Professors of 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland in respect 
of students’ fees ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The hon. 
Member is misinformed. These fees are 
not transmitted to the Treasury, nor are 
they paid by the Treasury to the Pro- 
fessors ; nor, finally, are they paid into 
the Exchequer or appropriated in aid of 
voted moneys. For these reasons no 
pensions can legally be awarded in 
respect of them. The case is entirely 
different with the students’ fees at the 
Queen's Colleges. Those fees are ap- 
propriated in aid of voted moneys, and 
an equivalent sum is provided in the 
Estimate and paid thereout to the Pro- 
fessors. Accordingly, pension is pro- 
perly calculated upon the sums received 
by the Professors. 


LUXURIES FOR AGED PAUPERS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Lreland whether he will ad- 
vise the Local Government Board to take 
tobacco and snuff out of the category of 
articles which can only be ordered as 
medical comforts by the medical officers 
alone, and confer on other Executive 
officers the power of granting them in 
properly selected cases as in England ; 
and whether he will recommend the 
Local Government Board to advise 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland to pro- 
vide a room for man and wife over 60 
years of age, as allowed in England, so 
that similar practice may be the rule in 
both countries 7? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will take an 
opportunity of discussing this matter 
with the Local Government Board when 
I am next in Dublin. 

*Sin C. W. DILKE: Is there not a 


statutory obligation to allow man and 


Mr. W. Kenny 
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wife to life together when they are both 
over 60 years of age ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
reply that to the best of his belief that 
was 80. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : Will 
the right hon. Gentleman do his best to 
assimilate the practice in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in Ireland with 
that in England ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My hon. Friend, no 
doubt, knows that there were differences 
in the foundation of the two systems of 
Poor Law. My desire is, however, to do 
all possible in the direction he suggests, 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N,): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman put a stop 
to the practice of sending paupers from 
England and Scotland to Ireland ? 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
And will he also institute inquiries into 
the scales of dietary ? 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : 
Are not these matters which may fairly be 
left tothe Home Rule Parliament ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I should think 


830. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER PROCEDURE. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he is aware that, at 
a meeting of the Municipal Associations 
held in July, a resolution was passed, 
asserting that considerable inconvenience 
is caused to Municipalities by the delay 
at present existing in the holding of 
local inquiries by the Local Government 
Board, preliminary to the granting of 
sanctions for loans and the issuing of 
Provisional Orders, and suggesting that 
additional Inspectors should be appointed, 
or some other means adopted whereby 
inquiries shall be more speedily held ; 
and whether he intends to take steps to 
increase the staff of Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
of the resolution passed at the meeting 
referred to. ‘The increase which has 
taken place in the number of cases for 
local inquiries by the Engineering In- 
spectors of the Local Government Board 
has been very great. Inthe present year 
the number of such cases up to the 12th 
of August was 835, whilst mm the corre- 
sponding period of 1889 it was 407. 
Under these circumstances, it is impossible 
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to avoid some delay in holding the in- 
quiries. The matter, however, is receiving 
consideration. 


BALLYCOTTON PIER. 

Cartain DONELAN : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury upon what 
grounds the Grand Jury of County Cork 
decline to take over charge of Bally- 
cotton Pier; and whether he will state 
the nature of their communications to the 
Irish Board of Works upon this subject ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The ground 
alleged is the “defective state” of the 
pier. As I have before stated, the 
allegation is not admitted, and the Grand 
Jury have no power to repudiate charge 
of it. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman received any 
Report recently on the state of the pier ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes; last 
week. 

Mr. JACKSON: Was it satisfac- 
tory ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : It is reported 
that there is a slight crack which became 
apparent five years ago, but it is no 
worse now than then. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
How is it there is always a “slight 
crack” in the Board of Works piers ? 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Leeds (Mr. Jackson) was Chief 
Secretary it was reported that the fissure 
had widened, and that an iron band was 
necessary ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
by the Board of Works that the fissure 
has not increased for five years. This is 
one of the matters a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment can deal with. 


THE WELSH UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether any representations calling for 
the inclusion of Lampeter as a consti- 
tuent College of the Welsh University 
have been received by the Privy Council 
or the Government from any persons 
other than the Professors of the College ; 
and whether any representation has been 
received from the Visitor of the Col- 
lege ? 
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Mr. ACLAND: No such representa- 
tion has been received by the Privy 
Council except one from the principal 
tutors and Professors of Lampeter Col- 
lege. I am not aware that any such 
representations have been received by the 
Government. No representation has 
been received from the Bishop of St. 
David's, the Visitor of the College. 


Mr. KENYON: I beg to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether in that case the 
notice of Motion for Tuesday next, in 
the name of the hon. Member for the 
Oswestry Division of Shropshire, will be 
in Order ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I will decide that 


question when the Motion comes on. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&e.): May I ask whether the Principal 
of Lampeter College sat on a committee, 
which considered the whole matter, and 
drafted the Charter submitted to the 
Privy Council, and whether he made any 
suggestion for the inclusion of Lampeter 
College ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I understand that the 
Principal did sit on the committee, 
but that he did not make any such pro- 
posal. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
AGRICULTURE, 
Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 


shire, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he can now 
state the terms of Reference to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture; whether 
the Commission will take evidence in 
various parts of the United Kingdom ; 
and whether Scotland will be directly 
represented on it ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Ww. E. GLADSTONE, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture will be very 
simple in its form, its object being to 
inquire into the agricultural depression 
prevailing in Great Britain, and whether 
it can be alleviated by legislation or by 
other measures. It is hoped that the 
Commission will include the names of 
two gentlemen specially interested in 
Scottish agriculture. The Commission 
will have to decide for itself the mode 
in which it will proceed with respect to 
the taking of evidence. 
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SCOTCH RELATION TO IMPERIAL 
FINANCES, 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he is now in possession of 
avy information as to the wishes of a 
number of the Representatives of Scot- 
land in favour of an inquiry into the 
financial relations of Scotland to the 
mperial Exchequer ; and, if so, whether 
the Government will take immediate 
steps to give effect to such wishes ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I re- 
ceived last week from my hon. Friend 
the Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow an intimation that a number of 
Scotch constituencies had arrived at a 
resolution that it would be satisfactory 
to them if an inquiry were to be proposed 
by means of a Select Committee to in- 
vestigate the financial relations of Secot- 
land at the commencement of the coming 
Session. Other information has been 
supplied to me to a corresponding effect, 
with respect to the views of constituen- 
cies not in harmony with the present 
Government. We are, consequently, of 
opinion that it would be proper to propose 
an inquiry of that kind in the next 
Session. 


PROPERTY QUALIFICATION FOR 
MAGISTRATES, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he will find time this Session for the 
consideration of the Bill for the repeal of 
the property qualification of Magistrates 
in England and Wales, so as to put the 
people of those countries on a par with 
the people of Ireland and Scotland in 
that respect ? 

*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &e.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the desirability of making provision for 
removal from the Commission of the 
Peace of Magistrates who do not attend 
to their duties 7 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This 
must be cousidered with reference to the 
abundance or paucity of claims in regard 
to the appointment of Magistrates and 
their urgent claims, which cannot be set 
aside. Ido not think that I can, on the 
part of the Government, hold out any 
prospect of dealing with legislation on 
these points at an early period of the 
coming Session, 
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Factory. 


SPARKEBROOK FACTORY. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming. 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the Se. 
cretary of State for War if he will state 
the number of persons employed in the 
Sparkbrook and Enfield Factories re. 
spectively on Ist June, 18927 

*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): The numbers of persons em- 
ployed in the Sparkbrook and Enfield 
Factories for the week ended June 4, 
1892, were—Sparkbrook, 657 ; Enfield, 
2,100. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: May I 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether tbe rate 
of discharge of the men has not been 
much more rapid at Sparkbrook than at 
Enfield ; and whether he will say why 
the Government have dealt so unjustly 
with the workmen ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Tie hon. Member 
can answer the first part of the question, 
but it is out of Order to ask why the 
Government have dealt unjustly with a 
certain class of workmen. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I will 
alter the last part of my question, and ask 
why the Government have dealt so differ- 
ently with the men at Enfield as compared 
with those at Sparkbrook? The hon. 
Gentleman will see that, even taking 
into consideration the shorter hours 
worked at Enfield, the rate of discharge 
there has been very much less rapid than 
at Sparkbrook. 

*Mr. WOODALL: I have already on 
former occasions explained in the House 
that the proportion of men discharged at 
Sparkbrook is larger than those discharged 
at Enfield, because, whereas Spark brook is 
a mere factory for small arms, Enfield 
produces a great many other things, such 
as sabres, bayonets, and quick-firing 
guns, and consequently affords employ- 
ment to a greater number of men, I 
may draw the attention of the right hon. 
Member to the fact that at the Bagot 
Street factory the amount expended in 
wages last July was more than double 
the amount expended in the same month 
last year. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: My hon. 
Friend, I think, did not fully understand 
my question, I pointed out that, taking 
into account the reduction of hours at 
Enfield, the rate of discharge was larger 
at Sparkbrook than at Enfield. As re- 
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gards the wages at Bagot Street, I think 
the hon. Gentleman will admit that if the 
two Birmingham factories are put to- 
gether there has been not an increase, but 
a very great reduction. 

*Mr. WOODALL: I have explained to 
my right hon. Friend more than once that 
the comparison between Sparkbrook and 
Enfield is not perfectly fair, because 
Sparkbrook is a small arms factory, while 
a great variety of weapons are produced 
at Enfield. 


IRISH POLICE MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, 

Dr. KENNY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that Dr. 
O'Driscoll, M.B., Royal University of 
Ireland, and medical officer of the Goleen 
Dispensary, District Schull Union, applied 
on the 3rd of June last for the position of 
medical attendant to the constabulary at 
Goleen, Dunmanus, and Crookhaven 
Barracks, places within his dispensary 
district; whether his application weut 
through the hands of Sergeant Benus in 
charge of Goleen Barrack, the latter 
having written to Dr. O'Driscoll re- 
questing him to send his qualitications ; 
whether Sergeant Benns made this re- 
quest by the direction or with the au- 
thority of his immediate superior, 
Inspector Langhorne; whether it is the 
recoguised practice to give the medical 
attendance on the constabulary to the 
dispensary medical officer within whose 
district the barracks are situated ; whe- 
ther it is the fact that in this case Dr. 
O'Driscoll’s application was passed over, 
and Dr, Nixon was appointed to the 
Dunmanus Barrack, and Dr. Bridoak to 
Goleen and Crookhaven Barracks, 
although neither of these gentlemen is 
medical officer for the district in which 
said barracks are situated; and whether 
he can state the reason for the departure 
from the general rule in this case ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General of Constabulary informs me that 
Dr. O'Driscoll did make the application 
referred to in the first paragraph. The 
District Inspector, Mr. Langhorne, 
jdirected the sergeant to write to Dr, 
O'Driscoll to forward his qualifications, 
but no application for the vacancy weut, 
I am informed, through the sergeant. 
It is not the recognised practice to give 
to the dispensary doctor the attendance 
of the police barracks within his district. 
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The attendance on the police at Crook- 
haven and Dunmanus stations was given 
to the medical gentlemen residing nearest 
to these stations. The Inspector General 
felt himself unable to accede to Dr. 
O'Driscoll’s application, and it would 
not be consistent with precedent to call 
upon him to state his reasons. 

Dr. KENNY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in this case the dis- 
pensary doctor resides at least two miles 
from the barracks ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 


say he could not interfere in the matter. 


Political Prisoners. 


THE QUEENSTOWN MAIL ROUTE. 

Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General when he anticipates being 
able to announce the decision of his De 
partment on the subject of the accelera 
tion of American mails arriving rid 
Queeustown, in reference to which im- 
portant subject a deputation composed of 
representatives of all parties in Ireland 
recently waited on the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I hope to an 


nounce it in the course of the evening. 


THE AMNESTY OF POLITICAL 
PRISONERS. 
Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether, in view of the fact 
that the Irish Government have recently 
liberated Walker, who during the excite- 
ment of the Belfast riots in 1886 killed a 
soldier and a policeman who were dis- 
charging their duties, and who, though 
sentenced to 20 years’ peual servitude, 
served but seven years of his sentence, he 
will now consider the expediency of 
liberating John Daly and other political 
prisoners who were convicted in 1853, 
during a period of great political excite- 
ment, of treason-felony, and who have 
served over 10 years of their 
tences ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am not acquainted 
with the details of the case of Walker, 
but I am informed by my right hon 
Friend the Chief Secretary that he was 
liberated after consultation with the 
learned Judge who tried him, and who 
approved of his being discharged. Every 
case must, of course, be judged upon its 
own merits. For reasons which | stated 
at length earlier in the Session, | am of 
opinion that, apart from special cireum- 
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stances, such, for instance, as the health 
of the convict, which may affect the de- 
cision of particular cases, the time has 
not come at which I could properly in- 
terfere with the sentences passed upon 
any of the prisoners referred to in the 
latter part of the question. 

Dr. KENNY: In reference to that 
answer, might I ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland whether it is on the plea of 
health that the Irish Government liberated 
Walker; and was not Walker’s offence 
committed in a time of great political ex- 
citement, and was not Daly’s offence 
also committed under circumstances of 
great political excitement ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is quite true 
that Walker’s offence was committed 
during the Belfast riots of 1886, which 
might be described as a time of political 
excitement. Walker’s health was one 
of the reasons for his release, but other 
circumstances were present in my 
mind. 


Government of 


THE LAND TRANSFER BILL. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Prime Minister 
whether, on the Second Reading of this 
Bill, he will consent to its being referred 
to a Select Committee ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
that is a question very well worth con- 
sideration, but I should not like to give 
an auswer at the present moment. 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.): 
May I ask the Prime Minister when the 
Government propose to introduce the 
Suspensory Bill for the Church of Scot- 
land ? I ask the question, because I be- 
lieve the right hon. Gentleman to-day 
received a deputation of hon. Members in 
support of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In the 
absence of my right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary for Scotland, I should not like to 
say anything of a positive character upon 
the subject; but I think the hon. 
Member is quite justified in putting the 
question, and, if he willallow me to have 
a word with my right hon. Friend, I 
shall be quite prepared to answer him. 


THE ARMS (IRELAND) ACT. 
Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Ex- 


Mr. Asquith 
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piring Laws Continuance Bill, of which 
notice has been given by the Govern- 
ment, will include the Arms (Ireland) 
Act, 1881 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Although the 
Bi!l stands on the Paper it will not, in 
accordance with the arrangement which 
has been made, be taken to-night. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he wished for an answer to the 
question of his hon, Friend—whether the 
Arms Act was included in the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill as one of the 
measures to be renewed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes. Being a 
measure of police it is included in the 
Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
know whether the Act would contain a 
clause extending the period within which 
leaseholders in Ireland might make ap- 
plications to the Land Court ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he thought 
such a clause was not included in the 
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A REGIMENTAL QUESTION, 

Mere. WHITELAW (Lanark, N.W,) 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether it had been decided to send a 
regiment to Fort George; and, if so, 
whether the difticulty of the water supply 
had been overcome ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I would ask the hon. Member to give 
notice of that question. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No, 428.) 
CONSIDERATION. [FOURTEENTH NIGHT.] 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 5,) 
rose to move, in page 3, line 40, to leave 
out from “* Committee,” to “ subject,” in 
page 4, line 1, and insert “but.” He 
said, in bringing forward this Motion hy 
thought he was entitled to deal with th 
general principles upon which this Bil 
was founded. They had heard a g 
deal of the British Colonies; but th 
plan adopted in the case of the Colonie 
had been departed from in the case of th 
present Bill, and, as they had gon 
on with this measure, they foun 
that the Bill weakened the Im 
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uich rial supremacy and diminished the 
> protection that was suggested as being 
nd) provided for the minority. The Bill 
h completely sueceeded in weakening that 
the supremacy and in diminishing the value 
in of that protection. There could be no 
rich doubt that in the course of the Debates 
. on the Bill they had heard a great deal 
ot about the Imperial supremacy; but when- 
b. , ever any attempt had been made to 
the translate into practical provisions the 
“he Imperial supremacy, those attempts had 
” been resisted by the Government. 
The hon. Member for North Kerry 
g 4 (Mr. Sexton) had told them—it was 
the incontrovertible—that the veto was an 
absolutely ineffective instrument for 
d to securing Imperial supremacy. The 
in a policy of the Government since 1886 
hich had been to water down the provision 
> ap- made for the establishment of the veto, 
and in this clause they found it in its 
ught very weakest form. They had had no 
1 the reasons given by the Prime Minister 
to show why the safeguards for supre- 
macy should not be the same as in 1886, 
The Premier appeared to take great 
.W.) | credit to himself for the principles laid 
War down in this clause, and he said that the | 
nda § Nationalist Party did not object to it. 
if so, § But the fact that the Nationalists did 
ipply § not object did not encourage him 
(Mr. Macartney) in the belief that this 
AN: § was at all an effective or a valid pro- 
give § vision. The hon. Member for North 


Kerry had warned him in the most 
distinct way that the Imperial Parlia- 
r ment would not be allowed to exercise 
this weapon to prevent the Irish Parlia- 












sL. its sphere ; he told them that no meddle- | 
some interference would be permitted | 

;HT.] { with the position and authority of the 
ed, | Tish Legislature. It might be said by 
..| the Prime Minister that he had the 

, SJB greatest confidence in the Irish Legis- | 
leave lature ; but it was to be remembered that 
t, "while, perhaps, reliance might be 
He plsced on the hon. Member for North 
. a erry, that hon. Gentleman could not 


when they looked into the future it was 
not satisfactory that this question of the 
xercise of the veto should rest upon such 
nex pression as “ capricious or vexatious ” 


of th@)__ term which had no fixed meaning, 
te but was open to doubt. The manner in 


which the hon. Member for North Kerry 
had accepted the proposal of the Prime 
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always be with them, and he thought 
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| Minister was open to a hundred thousand 
| interpretations. He made his declaration 
| with most perfect candour, but there was 
nothing in the manner of the acceptance 
to prevent the basing of the most extra- 
vagant pretensions upon it. It was 
wimitted by all that the Bill left almost 
every important topic connected with the 
internal Government of Ireland in an 
unsettled condition, and, therefore, they 
were justified in asking the Government 
'to reconsider the question of the veto, 
They must look forward, both in Ireland 
jand in the British Parliament, to nu- 
merous incongruities and inconveniences, 
and, owing to these incongruities and 
inconveniences, they must expect the 
intervention of the sovereign power 
far more frequently than would have 
been necessary if the Prime Minister 
had adhered to his first pian. The 
Amendment was suggested in the hope 
that it would diminish the friction 
that would be inevitable. It would 
bring the Imperial Ministry into more 
immediate contact with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and enable them to convey to him 
opportunely the decisions that were likely 
to be arrived at with regard to the legis- 
| lation of the Irish Parliament. He also 
| ventured to submit that no sufficient 
reason had been given for the departure 
'from all the Colonial precedents. The 
| Prime Minister would recollect that this 
| question had only extremely short debate 
in Committee, being closured by the 
| Chief Secretary. He would also recol- 
jleet that no reason was given in 
support of the departure from Colonial 
precedents. The proposal in the Amend- 
ment would bring the great principle of 
the full reservation of the sovereign 
authority of this Parliament into more 
accord than the clause now did with the 
pledges given by the Government before 
the introduction of the measure; and it 
would go a considerable way towards 
making the supremacy of the British 
Parliament an actual fact instead of 
leaving it somewhat of a sham. The 
Amendment was founded on the Colonial 
precedents which had received the sanc- 
tion of all Governments, including those 
of the Prime Minister himself. He was 
of opinion that the House was entitled 
to hear from the right hon, Gentleman 
some more substantial reason for retain- 
ing the clause in its present form than 
any that had yet been given, 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 40, to leave out from the 
word “ Committee,” to the word “ subject,” in 
page 4, line 1, and insert the word * but.”— 
(Mr. Macartney.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The most important 
part of the subject mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman is that in which he challenges 
us on our departure from Colonial pre- 
cedents—the provisions in the Colonial 
Constitutions. Well, Sir, those provisions 
are due in part to the distance of the 
Colonies from the Mother Country, and in 
part to circumstances which have under- 
gone complete change. I remember well 
when the ordinary average return post 
between England and India was 12 
mouths, and there was analogous delay 
in communicating with the Colonies. 
The present facility of communication 
between London and Ireland constitutes 
a broad distinction betwen the case 
of Ireland and that of the Colonies. <A 
single night suffices for the passage of 
written communications between the two 
countries, and there is no difficulty in 
transacting business by means of such 
communications, to say nothing of the 
use of the telegraph as supplementary to 
the transmission of written documents. 
It is quite evident that the reservation 
aimed at by the Amendment ought not 
to be introduced unless there is a necessity 
for it; and we hold that there is no 
necessity for it. Everything that is 
needful can be known up to the last 
moment without any sensible interruption 
of business. Of course, the Lord Lieu- 
tenaut is not to be compelled, nor will he 
be expected, to give his assent within 2 
or 48 hours. There is no difficulty of 
that kind. Therefore, after full con- 
sideration, the Goverument cannot accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I do not think, Sir, there is any 
analogy between the case of Ireland and 
that of distant Colonies. I admit that 


Government of 


something is to be allowed for the facility 
of communication with Ireland, but I do 
not think the Prime Minister has quite 
apprehended the full purport and policy 
of the Amendment moved by my hon. 
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Friend., Under the sub-section as jt 
stands—and it is rather curiously worded— 
the Lord Lieutenant has a right to with. 
hold his assent to any Bill; but I think 
it is important we should have in the Bill 
words which will protect the Lord Lieu. 
tenant from any misconstrnction of the 
earlier phrasing of the sub-section, which 
says that the Lord Lieutenant shall, on 
the advice of the Executive Com. 
mittee, give or withhold his assent on 
behalf of Her Majesty. If the words 
proposed by my hon. Friend are inserted 
I do not see that there would be any 
undue delay, or that any injury would be 
inflicted on the interests of either coun- 
try, while it would mark the fact that 
the Lord Lieutenant must in every 
doubtful case consult the British Govern- 
ment, and he would himself be protected 
by the assent being withheld. As the 
sub-section stands, the matter may re 
main in doubt or ambiguity. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
would venture to suggest that the Leader 
of the Opposition had misapprehended 
the point of the Amendment. As far as 
concerned Imperial instructions to the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Amendment made 
no change whatever. The hon. Member 
for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) 
talked of securing the Imperial supre- 
macy, but the Amendment would not 
make the shadow of «shade of difference 
in regard to that supremacy which was 
already absolutely secured by the terms 
of the Bill. What would be effected 
by the Amendment would be to make 
the clause read in the following way :— 

“The Lord Lieutenant shall, on the advice of 
the said Executive Committee, but subject, 
nevertheless, to any instructions given by Her 
Majesty in respect of any such Bill, declare 
either that he assents or dissents, or that he 
reserves the Bill for the signification of the 
Queen's pleasure.” 
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Anyone who read these words, and 
compared them with the words in the 
Bill, would see that they did not pro- 
pose to make any change in reference 
to Imperial instructions to the Lord 
Lieutenant. If the Amendment were 
inserted the Imperial instructions would 


| be in no way different from what those 


instructions would be under the Bill. 
What the hon. Gentleman really proposed 
to do was to alter the system of veto as 
between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Executive Committee of the Irish Privy 
Council. By the scheme of the Bill—a 
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very simple, reasonable, and, so far as 
Imperial supremacy was concerned, a very 
effective scheme—the Lord Lieutenant 
would be bound to act on the advice of the 
Irish Ministers unless he received instruc- 
tious from the Sovereign. If he received 
instructions from the Sovereign, then these 
instructions would over-ride the will of 
the Irish Executive. What did the 
hon. Member propose to substitute 
for that simple and effective scheme ? 
That the Lord Lieutenant should declare 
that he would assent or reserve the Bill 


for the signification of the Queen's 
pleasure. Did the hon. Gentleman who 


drafted this Amendment allow his mind 
to run before and imagine the circum- 
stances to which he would apply him- 
self ? Evidently the hon. Member for 
South Antrim thought it possible that 
the Irish Executive Committee might 
advise the Lord Lieutenant to reserve a 
Bill—although the Chamber to which 
they were responsible had passed it—and 
to send to London to know what the Im- 
perial Government thought about it. 
The suggestion was absurd, aad the hon. 
Member was providing for a state of 
affairs which coul? aever possibly arise. 
Because it was sot conceivable that the 
Irish Exeertive would advise the Lord 
Lieutenant to reserve a Bill passed by 
their own Chambers in order to await the 
signification of the Queen’s pleasure. 
The second point was that while reserv- 
ing the Bill the hon, Member did not say 
what to done with it in the 
meantime. He wouldihave expected from 
an hon. Gentleman who aspired to be a 
Constitutional Leader that when he moved 
his Amendment he would at least, having 
reserved the Bill, say what was to happen 
to it afterwards. He made no provision, 
aml apparently the Bill dropped out of 
sight or out of existence altogether. He 
would only say that,in the first place, the 
Amendment proposed to make a system 
for an impossible state of affairs; and, in 
the sceond place, the hon. Member did 
not follow up his Amendment by pro- 
posing to make any necessary provision 
as to what would happen in case the 
Bill was reserved. 

*Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he thought the Amend- 
ment made ithe matter clearer. A sub- 
sequent Amendment could be put down 
to say what was to happen after a Bill 
was reserved, 


was be 
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*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, S.) wished to 


say that in Colonial Institutions not only 
with reference to subordinate Legislatures 
subject to a Colonial Legislature which 
had the power of review, but also with 
reference to the relations of Colonial 
Legislatures to the Sovereign and Central 
Power, the trend and drift of opinion had 
been adverse to the power of reserva- 
tion. The change made about 1878 
in the form of the instructions omitted 
a number of cases in which it was made 
the duty of the Governor General of 
Canada to reserve Bills ; and in practice, 
as between the subordinate Legislatures 
in Canada and the Central Legislature, it 
was now the settled Constitutional view 
that the power of reservation, which 
nominally existed, was not Constitu- 
tionally to be exercised. The proper 
course was agreed to be to assent to the 
Bill, and leave it afterwards to be dealt 
with in another fashion. He wanted to 
point out that there was a_ practical 
inconvenience in the power of reservation, 
because wherever they proceeded by 
reservation they imposed upon the 
Central Authority the duty of deciding 
not merely whether they would negative 
the Bill or not, but also whether they 
would or would not give it the force of 
law by positive assent, and he thought 
the duty of the Sovereign Authority 
should not be complicated by any such 
consideration. With reference to the 
remark of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, that the clause was am- 
biguous at present, he averred that the 
clause was as clear as it could be made as 
it stood, and that it would ouly be con- 
fused if the Amendment were adopted. 
Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, he 
thought that in dealing with Ireland it 
was imperative that every one of the 
Acts of the Irish Legislature should be 
brought before Her Majesty's Imperial 
advisers, and be made the subject of 
thoughtful investigation. There was no 
clear means by which the exercise of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s veto was to be put 
into operation. Under what cireum- 
stances was the veto to be initiated ? 
There was no provision made for that 
whatever, and he therefore thought 
some such Amendment was necessary, 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) wanted 


to know what would happen if the 


* pleasure” of which they had heard 
should not be siguitied ? 


This 


was a 
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regular form which had been used in all 
the Colonies. 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.) : I conceive that under the wording 
of the Bill as it stands, in any case in 
which the Lord Lieutenant may think it 
reasonable to ask for special instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Advisers here, with 
respect to any Bill under consideration, 
he would be enabled, as a matter of right, 
to claim a reasonable time—a week or a 
fortnight—to obtain those instructions. 
If the opinion of the Solicitor General 
were given, it might tend to clear the 
matter up. 

*Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigby, Forfar): I will only say that 
I concur in the view which has been 
already given by the Attorney General. 





Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) moved an Amendment to insert 
words to provide that the Royal Assent 
should be given or withheld, subject “ to 
the provisions of this Act ” as well as to 
any instructions given by Her Majesty. 
His reason for desiring the  inser- 
tion of the words was this—they had 
been told, in the course of the Debates, 
that where the Lord Lieutenant con- 
sidered Bills passed by the two 
Houses of the Irish Legislature to be 
ultra vires he would veto them. As 
the clause now stood, it would not 
be possible for the Lord Lieutenant to 
do anything of the kind without receiving 
instructions from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. It appeared to him that the sub- 
section was at present framed in such a way 
as to leave the Lord Lieutenant no discre- 
tion whatever on his own account. He 
must either act according to the advice 
of the Executive Committee, or accord- 
ing to any instructions that might be 
given by Her Majesty. His object in 
moving to insert these words was to give 
the Lord Lieutenant the power, of his 
own motion and on his own responsibility, 
to veto a Bill which he conceived to be 
contrary to the provisions of Clauses 3 
and 4. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 2, after the word “ neverthe- 
less,” to insert the words “to the provisions of 
this Act, and.”"—(Wr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr.. Tomlinson 


{COMMONS} 
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*TuoeE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russett, Hackney, S.): The hon, 
Member will see, and the House will recog- 
nise, that the Amendment cannot possibly 
effect the object in view. The Lord 
Lieutenant either has the power which 
the Amendment proposes to give him, or 
he has not. If he has the power, the 
words are not required ; but if he has not 
the power, the words will not give it to 
him, and will have no operation what- 
ever. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, the question which had been raised 
was a serious one. As he understood the 
Amendment, what the Mover wished to 
put forward was this: that supposing the 
Lord Lieutenant had received no instrue- 
tions, and supposing he was of opinion or 
might imagine that the Bill passed by 
the Irish Legislature contravened the 
provisions of Clause 3 or Clause 4, what 
was he do ? Under the clause as it at 
present stood the Lord Lieutenant had to 
give his assent to the Bill unless he had 
received instructions from Her Majesty 
to the contrary. As he understood the 
Amendment, his hon. Friend wished in 
some way or other to give the Lord 
Lieutenant some discretion—either to 
enable him to obtain advice of the Law 
Officer or some person who might be 
competent to give it. He did not know 
whether the form of the veto might be 
that it was meant in every case that the 
Lord Lieutenant was to send over the 
Bill, and himself to take instructions 
upon it. If that was so, of course it 
would get rid of the difficulty. But that 
was not what the clause said. If the 
clause meant that it ought to be dis- 
tinetly stated; it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to state it upon the 
face of the clause. At present no dis- 
cretion was left to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and he must in this case, unless he got 
those instructions, give his assent to 
a Bill which might contravene the 
provisions of Clauses 3 and 4. The 
only answer given by the Attorney 
General was not an answer to the 
principle they wished to establish here. 
The Attorney General had put forward 
one of those general propositions which 
nobody could dispute. They did not 
want generalities ; they wanted the 
Attorney General to tell them whether 
the Lord Lieutenant had this power or 
not. He did not take the view of the 
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Attorney General. He himself held 
that these words would have the effect 
which the Mover of the Amendment sug- 
gested. He submitted that the Amend- 
ment raised a question which vitally 
affected the whole machinery as to how 
they were to give effect to Clauses 3 and 
4. He hoped the Attorney General 
would tell them how the matter would be 
earried out. 

Mr. ROSS said, he would like to 
know what was the meaning of the 
words— 

“Subject, nevertheless, to any instructions 

given by Her Majesty in respect of any such 
Bill”? 
Did those words involve this : that every 
Bill was to come over here for the assent 
of the Imperial Ministers, or that the 
Lord Lieutenant was to act on the advice 
of the Irish Executive unless instructions 
were specially sent over? The matter 
was not clear in the clause as it stood. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
Debates on this subject had already been 
rather prolonged, and questions about 
the veto had been asked again and again. 
From his recollection, he thought he 
could say that it had been often ex- 
plained that the Lord Lieutenant would 
act upon the advice of the Irish Ministers 
unless he received instructions to the 
contrary, which was the system in the 
Bill. Whatever learned Gentlemen might 
desire—and certainly ‘the bon. Member 
for Dublin University had made his 
desire very clear—he thought it was 
beyond denial that the words of the 
Amendment effected nothing. What 
the hon. Member wished was that, sub- 
ject not only to instructions from Her 
Majesty, but to all the provisions of the 
Act, the Lord Lieutenant should give or 
withhold his assent. The reply of the 
Attorney General was unanswerable. If 
the provisions of the Act, to which the | 
hon. Member referred, were applicable 
at all, they would apply themselves 
without words. If there were provisions 
anywhere in the Act applying to the 
subject of this clause, they would 
necessarily apply themselves without 
words to that effect; and if any provisions 
in the Act elsewhere did not apply to 
the veto, no words that the hon. Member 
could suggest would help him. He 





ventured to think that the hon. Member 
for Dublin University was in error as to 
the effect of the application of those 
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words to Clauses 3 and 4. The hon. 
Member said that any law made in con- 
travention of the section would be void. 
That pointed to an Act of assent, and 
Clauses 3 and 4 could only apply to a 
Bill which by assent had become law; 
and then, when it became law, the Bill 
provided elaborate machinery for making 
the Bill void if necessary. He there- 
fore took issue with the hon. Gentleman 
| that the Lord Lieutenant was to antici- 
pate the decision of the Judicial Tribunal 
and make himself in any sense a 
| Judge of ultra vires. The Act was clear. 
Specific and abundant directions were 
| given as to when a Bill would or would 
not be ultra vires; and the Prime 
_ Minister lately, in these Debates, in the 
most conclusive terms pointed out how 
contrary to public policy it was, and how 
contrary to public convenience it might 
be, that after the passing of a Bill by the 
two Chambers in Ireland, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should take it upon himself to 
form an opinion as to whether the Bill was 
ultra vires—a matter properly reserved 
to the Judicial Tribunal—and having 
given that opinion should refuse his assent 
to the Bill. If anybody supposed that 
under such conditions there could be 
harmony in Ireland he had only to say 
it would be impossible. They should 
leave the judicial question to the Judicial 
Body, and if there was any reason to 
suppose that a Bill was ultra vires that 
question should be reserved to that Body 
alone. If they attempted to turn a 
political official into a Judge or tribunal, 
and allowed him to suggest that a Bill 
was beyond powers, and then make that 
his own decision, they would turn every- 
thing topsy-turvy. The question remained, 
was the Lord Lieutenant to send over 
some Bills, any Bill, or every Bill to 
London, whilst at the same time he was 
directed to act upon Irish advice in the 
absence of instructions from London ? 
If the Lord Lieutenant was to act as a 
Political Agent, to select Bills and to dis- 
criminate between them—if he was to 





be allowed to say that in the 
vase of one Bill he would give 
his assent and in another that he 


would refuse it—the result would be to 
generate prejudice and suspicion in the 
Irish mind in reference to the Lord 
Lieutenant ; and where the assent was 
refused, the people in Ireland would sus- 
pect that it was so refused because the 
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Lord Lieutenant made some suggestion 
on the subject. He assumed the Lord 
Lieutenant would act upon some advice 
or other, It was for the Imperial 
Ministry to inform themselves of what 
proceeded in the Irish Legislature. They 
could easily do that, as they were within 
a few hours’ journey of Ireland, The pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Legislature would 
be reported from day to day, and he did 
not see how any difficulty could arise. 
He respectfully submitted that, for the 
official and smooth working of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland, it was desirable that the 
Lord Lieutenant, in respect of the veto, 
should be a perfectly impartial person, 
should take no initiative of his own, and 
should act upon Irish advice where it 
was given to him, and upon Imperial 
advice where it was given to him. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Our 
view is perfectly plain in this matter. 
We entirely agree that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should possess the power that is 
desired. We believe that he does possess 
it; and that if he does not possess it, the 
words proposed, as the Attorney General 
has said, will not give it to him. It does 
not require a special provision in Clause 5 
to enable him to refuse his assent. It is 
his absolute duty to obey the law and 
refuse his assent if he should see that 
a Bill is ultra vires. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman does point 
to the conclusion that some words ought 
to be imported into the clause, in order 
to make the meaning of Sub-section 10 
clear. The reason I say that is that two 
gentlemen, great authorities on the sub- 
ject, both give an entirely different inter- 
pretation as to its meaning. ‘There is 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, and there is the hon. Member 
for North Kerry who has given an en- 
tirely different version, both as to the 
power and the duties of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The hon. Member for North 
Kerry derides the idea that it would be 
the duty of the Lord Lieutenant to con- 
sider whether or not an Act of the Irish 
Legislature was consistent with the pro- 
visions of Clauses 3 and 4 of this Bill. 
According to the hon. Member, the 
question would not be one for the Lord 
Lieutenant, but for the Law Courts. 





Government of 


jut the Prime Minister, on the other 
hand, says that it is not only within the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant, but that 


Mr. Sexton 
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it would be his absolute duty, to form a 


judgment upon that very question. The 
second difference is not much less im- 
portant. The hon. Member for North 
Kerry takes the view—and I bring my- 
self more in accord with him than with 
the Government—that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant always acts under advice. It may 
be the advice of the Irish Administration, 
or it may be the advice of the English 
Administration ; but when he acts it is 
always under advice like a Constitutional 
Sovereign. That is the view of the hon, 
Member for North Kerry, but it is not 
the view of the Government. On that 
point, also, they entirely differ from the 
hon. Member for North Kerry. They think 
the Lord Lieutenant acts in three quite 
distinct capacities—as a Constitutional 
Sovereign under the advice of the Irish 
Government, as a Constitutional Sove- 
reign under the advice of the English 
Government, and as a Minister himself 
of his own initiative. That is the view 
of the Government, but it is not the 
view of the hon. Member for North 
Kerry. This is a matter which should 
be made perfectly plain, as it would be if 
the words of my hon. Friend were intro- 
duced into the Bill. On these two points 
it is quite clear there is a wide distine- 
tion between the views of the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Member for North 
Kerry. There is a third point. I under- 
stand the view of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry to be not only that the Lord 
Lieutenant invariably acts unter advice, 
but that he has no initiative to select 
which set of advisers to go to. His 
view is that the Lord Lieutenant may 
be passive or, as he calls it, impartial in 
Ireland on the question of the veto ; that 
he is to act on the advice of the Irish 
Government, unless, without their being 
set in motion by the Lord Lieutenant at all, 
the English Ministers step in and say— 
“You have received this advice from the 
Irish Government; we give you contrary 
advice ; and as between these two sets of 
advisers, of course, under the Act, you 
have got to choose us.” I believe that 
view of the hon. Member for North Kerry 
to be an accurate view. If that be so, here 
is a third point on which he differs from 
the Government, because I believe the 
Government hold that if the Bill is 
to be made a_ rational workable 
measure one of the most important and 
interesting questions of discretion that 
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will be left to the Lord Lieutenant is |the Irish Legislature were to pass a Bill 
whether or not he will appeal to the | endowing any Church, ora Bill providing 
English Ministry to give him advice with | funds for the use of an Irish Envoy to a 
regard to certain Bills. As I conceive | Foreign Court, it would not be necessary 
the mode in which the Lord Lieutenant |for the Lord Lieutenant to consult the 
will deal with his duties, it will be this. | English Ministers before withholding his 
A Bill comes up, and it is obviously of a | assent from such measures. He would 
character within the competence of the | see for himself that they were absolutely 
Irish Legislature, and in which no ques- | udtra vires, and would act accordingly. 
tion of general policy or the rights of Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman took 
special minorities is concerned, he will | another point, and, undoubtedly, a point 
act on the advice of the Irish Ministers, | of great interest. He said, take a case 
nothing more will be said, and the Act | where Irish Ministers tendered advice in 
will become law, or, at any rate, until | respect of Bills to the Lord Lieutenant, 
somebody chooses to contest it before the and he then asked—“ Is the Lord Lieu- 
Privy Council. If, on the other hand, tenant to be free to say to his Irish 
he considers it a doubtful case, he will,| Minister I do not like your Bill, and I 
according to the Government, either of shall invite some other set of gentlemen 
his own initiative refuse, assent, or say— to form a Ministry who will not bring 
“Tt is not a question I can act upon in this Bill. Is he to be free to do this?’ 
without advice, and I will insist on Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Is he to be 
appealing to English Ministers,” on free to say—* I do not like your Bill; I 
whose advice he will have to act. But will refer to another set of advisers "— 
the Member for North Kerry takes an namely, the English Ministers? That is 
entirely different view. He thinks the what I meant to convey. 
Lord Lieutenant is to receive these Bills Mr. J. MORLEY: I should have 
as they come up, and unless and until he thought that in all matters exclusively 
gets word from the English Ministers he Irish which were entirely within the 
is to give his assent as of course. I competence of the Irish Government the 
think, if my hon, Friend’s Amendment Lord Lieutenant would be as free as a 
has done nothing else, it has, at all Colonial Governor to say to his Irish 
events, given us an oceasion on which |} Ministers—“*I do not like your Bill.” 
we may really get to the bottom of this | He would not say—* I will refer to the 
matter. I do not wish to put meta | English Ministry,” but he would say— 
physical or abstruse questions to the Go |“ 1 will invite Mr. So-and-so to form an 
vernment ; but this is an important ques- Administration with another policy.” A 
tion of policy, on which great divisions | Colonial Governcr might take, and would 
exist not between them and us, but | take, that course, and I do not know why 
even between them and their supporters. | the Lord Lieutenant should not be 
That being so, I think the least we have | allowed to take the same course, 
aright to ask is that they shallmakea| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That, I 
perfectly clear exposition of their views | think, has never been in dispute. What 
of what the Lord Lieutenant ought to | 1 understood was in dispute between the 
do, and of the mode in which they think | hon, Member for North Kerry and the 
these views are to be carried out. | Government was this—whether the Lord 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The first point | Lieutenant, acting Ministerially and act- 
the right hon. Gentleman puts is whether | ing under advice, may choose the set of 
the Lord Lieutenant can, under any cir- | advisers to control his action ? This sub- 
cumstances, absolve himself from the | section contemplates that, under certain 
necessity of either taking the advice of | circumstances, he is to act on the advice 
the Irish Ministers or seeking instructions | of British Ministers. Is he to wait until 
from Ministers here 7 The Government | the British Ministers put him in motion, 
hold, undoubtedly, that eases might arise or may he say—*I will appeal to them 
when it would be the Lord Lieutenant's | and see what their views are ” ? 


plain, obvious duty to withhold his assent| Mr. d. MORLEY : If he chooses he 
from Bills without consultation with | might, undoubtedly, communicate with 
English Ministers. I will give a ease, | the English Ministry. If he sought their 
and then the hon. Member for Kerry will | advice that would be a matter for his 
see the force of our position, Supposing | own discretion, 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon.| may be a law as ultra vires as you 
Member for North Kerry denies that. please—say for the endowment of the 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Then I am sorry | Presbyterian religion in Ireland—which 
to say I differ from the hon. Member for | yet has received the assent of the Lord 
North Kerry. Lieutenant, and is law. The hon. Member 
Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, | for North Kerry said with equal foree 
Mid) desired to point out the great im-| that you have got a special provision, and 
portance of this difference which had | you may object. A law of that kind 
arisen between the Government and the which is void is to be declared void— 
hon. Member for North Kerry. It was | namely, by reference to the judicial 
not an academic difference, not a mere | authority ; therefore, the proposition of 
difference of opinion. What did the hon. | the Chief Secretary that the Lord Lieu- 
Member for North Kerry say ? He said | tenant has some reserved discretion in 
that if his view was not correct there | his third capacity for dissenting without 
would be suspicion bred in the Irish | any instructions is a proposition which is 
people as to the Lord Lieutenant, and he | contradicted both by the terms of Sec- 
further said that this Constitution could | tion 5, and by the inference drawn from 
not work smoothly unless his view was the language of Sections 3 and 4. May 
correct. It was important they should | I observe upon this same point that the 
know that on this vital question affecting | theory of the Government is so novel 
the relations between the Imperial Go- | that it requires express words to carry 
vernment and the British Government, | it out ? The Lord Lieutenant represents 
and which affected the exercise of the| the Sovereign. I suppose there are 
veto of the Lord Lieutenant, the theory some functions of the Lord Lieutenant 
which the Government had now pinned | for which he can himself be made 
themselves to was one which, on the | responsible, and the Sovereign never can 
authority of the hon. Member for North | be made responsible. But in this par- 
Kerry, would not work smoothly, and | ticular function of giving assent to a 
would breed suspicion between the Irish | Bill he represents the Sovereign in a 
people and the Representative of the | peculiar sense as a Member of the Legis- 
Crown. | lature; and I should have thought that, 
Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.): | without express words, it was quite 
May I point out one point in which | clear he must act under advice. There 
Section 5, as it stands, is in direct | must be some Minister responsible for 
conflict with the view of the right hon.| the assent or dissent which the Lord 
Gentleman opposite as to what it} Lieutenant indicates to the proposals of 
ought to imply The right hon. Gen-| the Legislature ; consequently, if he has 
tleman said that if the Irish Legislature | not got the advice of his Irish Executive, 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant a} he must have the instructions of English 
Bill for providing funds for the appoint- | Ministers to enable him to act. The 
ment of an Envoy from Ireland to the | Government, on the other hand, take the 
Court of France, or for the endowment | view that the Lord Lieutenant, although 
of any religion in Ireland, he is not to| he is a Constitutional Sovereign, yet 
assent to the Bill, and that he may dis-| still is a man of sense and a reason- 
sent without instructions fromthe English | able being, and is not bound to assent to 
Ministry. Sub-section 3 does not say|a law which, on the face of it, 
that. Sub-section 3 is imperative upon | any person would declare to be a 
the Lord Lieutenant to follow the advice | nullity and void. Well, surely, you want 
of his Executive Committee, unless he | express words in Clause 5 indicating that 
has got instructions. It says in terms|he may act in this way. It is contrary 
that the Lord Lieutenant shall, on the | to the language of the clause as it stands, 
advice of the Executive Committee, give | and it is contrary to the Constitutional 
or withhold assent, subject, nevertheless, | doctrine that Constitutional advice must 
to instructions given. I venture humbly | be obtained before he assents or dis- 
to think that the argument of the hon. | sents. 
Member for North Kerry was extremely | *Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, it 
convincing on that point, because he said | certainly appeared to him that if the in- 
Sections 3 and 4 assumed that ultra | tention of the Government was as had 
vires laws may be laws in force. There | been disclosed to the Chief Secretary, it 
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was not expressed by the text of the! 
Bill. In the case of a colony, the Gover- 
nor acted on his own responsibility. He 
assented or dissented, and nothing was | 
said in the Colonial Acts as to any advice; | 
but in the case of the present Bill the | 
language of the clause was perfectly 
clear. ‘The Lord Lieutenant was to act 
under advice, and he submitted, there- 
fore, that he was bound either to follow 
that advice or dismiss the Ministry. The 
Lord Lieutenant might think that a Bill 
submitted to him was a Bill full of evil 
consequences; but he was bound to 
accept that Bill should the Executive | 
Committee give him that advice. He 
might think, moreover, as was stated by 
the Chief Secretary, that it was an in- 
fringement of Clause 3. It might be for 
the endowment of a Church, or for the 
appointment of a foreign Envoy; but the 
Lord Lieutenant would be bound to 
follow the advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee if they desired him to sanction | 
this Bill, and then the cure for any mis- 
chief must be under a subsequent section 
of the Bill— Section 20—which gave 
power to a Court to deal with any 
such legislation, and declare it void by a 
solemn decree. He felt strongly that 
the intention of the Government was 
entirely sound ; but he was sure they had 
failed once more in the drafting of the 
Bill, and that their intention was not 
carried out by the language of the 
clause. 


*Mr. BUTCHER (York) ventured to 
think that in the course of the discussion 
of this Amendment they really had 
touched upon one of the vital questions 
involved in this Bill. They had 
now come to a clear and definite issue 
between the Chief Secretary and the hon. 
Member for North Kerry. On the one | 
hand, the Chief Secretary told them that 
the Lord Lieutenant could, without any 
instructions from a Member of the British | 
Cabinet, withhold his assent to an Irish | 
Bill, although the Executive Committee | 
directing him might have advised him to | 
assent to it. On the other hand, the hon. 
Member for North Kerry said most dis- 
tinctly that the Lord Lieutenant could do 
nothing of the kind. What he ventured 
to submit to the Government was this— 
that on the wording of this Section 5, as | 
it stood, the construction placed upon the 


Bill by the hon. Member for North Kerry | 
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was correct. The section was directory 
to the Lord Lieutenant. It said— 

“The Lord Lieutenant shall, on the advice of 

the said Executive Committee, give or withhold 
the assent of Her Majesty.” 
There was, no doubt, a subsequent pro- 
viso directing that the Lord Lieutenant 
should act subject to any instructions 
given to Her Majesty ; but if no instrue- 
tions were given there was no alter- 
native for him but to act on the 
advice of the Executive Committee. 
If that were so, he thought they might 
fairly appeal to the Government to accept 
the Amendment, and insert words in the 
Bill that would put an end to this most 
unfortunate difference that had arisen 
between them and their allies of the Irish 
Party. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, 
that in the course of this discussion the 
hon. Member for North Kerry had 
brought out one point, at all events, and 
that was that if the Lord Lieutenant 
sought the advice of the English Ministry 
he would become extremely unpopular, 
Could anyone doubt that? The Chief 
Secretary said—‘“ Suppose a Bill is 
brought before him to send an Envoy to 
a Foreign Court, or to endow a Church.” 
But there was no fear of any such Bill 
being brought before him. He did not 
fancy that a Bill so outrageous and so 
much in direct opposition to the present 
Bill would be brought forward. Sup- 
pose, however, that a Bill a shade beyond 
the powers of the Irish Legislature was 
passed. The Lord Lieutenant, on it 
being brought before him, might say he 
did not see his way to give his assent to 
it, and ask for the advice of the English 
Ministry, who would decide against the 
Bill. The Irish Legislature would 
naturally say that if the Lord Lieutenant 
had not asked for advice, but had given 
his assent to the Bill, no question would 
have been raised at all by the English 
Executive. The entire blame of stopping 
that Bill, and other Bills of the kind, 
would be laid not upon the English 
Executive, but upon the Lord Lieutenant. 
It should, therefore, be made clear in such 
a case that the English Executive were to 
act on their own motion, and the Lord 
Lieutenant must wait for them to act, or 
else that he was bound to ask for their 
advice. 

Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): I 
should like, before this matter closes, to 
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express my strong opinion as to the 
necessity of putting some words into 
Clause 5 in order to carry out the view 
of the Prime Minister. The words in 
the Amendment would be extremely apt 
and effective words. The declarations 
of the Prime Minister and of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland are entirely satis- 
factory. The declaration now is that it 
would be the duty of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to refuse his assent toa Bill which 
was inconsistent with the limitations 
imposed in Sections 3 and 4; and they 
have swept away the contention—which 
was a perfectly unreasonable and unten- 
able contention—that it was the Lord 
Lieutenant’s duty to assent to anything, 
whether inconsistent with the clause or 
not, and to leave it to be decided by a 
judicial tribunal at some future time, 
even in reference to Bills which were 
most manifestly inconsistent with the 
Act. I would point out to the Prime 
Minister that if he desires, as ] am sure 
he does, to secure on the face of the Bill 
the establishment of the principle he has 
so distinctly laid down, some words are 
necessary here. Suppose a Bill to have 
passed the two Houses of the Irish 
Legislature which distinetly and mani- 
festly contravenes the limitations imposed 
in one part of Section 3. Suppose a Bill 
is passed dealing with alienage and aliens 
as such—a matter which is clearly excluded 
from the power of the Irish Legislature. 
This Bill is brought to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for his assent. What has he to 
do? The 5th clause tells him what he 
has todo. Sub-section 3 says— 
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“ The Lord Lieutenant shall, on the advice of 
the said Executive Committee, give or withhold 
the assent of Her Majesty to Bills passed by the 
two Houses of the Irish Legislature, subject, 
nevertheless, to any instructions given by Her 
Majesty in respect of any such Bill.” 

Suppose Her Majesty gives no instruc- 
tions at if the Lord 
Lieutenant were to consult the Ministers 
here, and ask to be advised on the matter, 
those Ministers might say, in the very 
words which the Prime Minister has used 
this afternoon—*“It is your duty to see 
whether this is in contravention of Clause 
3, and if you see that it is to give effect to 
your view.” The answer of the Lord 
Lieutenant would be this—“ By Section 
5 you have told me that I shall give or 
withbold my asseut on the advice of the 
Executive Committee.” But that Exe- 
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cutive Committee, by the hypothesis, is 
the very Government which has passed 
through these two Houses the Bill which 
is so manifestly inconsistent with Clause 
3. I submit to the Prime Minister 
that the words which my hon. Friend 
has proposed are exactly appropriate 
words. My learned Friend the Attorney 
General said that the provisions of 
the Bill always applied, and that the 
Lord Lieutenant was acting under 
the provisions of the Bill. Not so, 
Here is the specific instruction to the Lord 
Lieutenant—that in dealing with this 
particular part of his delegated power he 
shall act upon the advice of the Executive 
Committee in Ireland; and, as the Bill 
now stands, I say, without the smallest 
hesitation, that if they passed a Bill 
obviously inconsistent with Clause 3, 
then presented it to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and he received uo instructions from Her 
Majesty, it would be his absolute duty to 
give assent to that Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: And to 
concur in an entirely illegal act ? 

*Sir E. CLARKE: Certainly, because 
there is a mandate to him to act on the 
advice of the Executive Committee in 
Ireland. What can he do? Supposing 
he said to the Executive Committee— 
“This Bill is in contravention to the 
limitations of Clause 3,” their answer to 
him would be—* Look at Clause 5, 
which specifically says you are to act 
upon our advice.” All this difficulty 
could be avoided if the Government 
would only give effect to their own view 
of the matter, and accept the words which 
my hon. Friend proposes, because these 
words would then apply the provisions 
of Clauses 3 and 4 to the discharge 
of that duty prescribed in Section 5, and 
would make it perfectly clear that it was 
the duty of the Lord Lieutenant to take 
that course which the Prime Minister 
has so distinctly declared it ought to be 
his duty to take. 

Sir H. JAMES said, if the Govern- 
ment had time for reflection, he thought 
the Prime Minister, at least, would desire 
to carry out the views which he had him- 
self expressed. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would look at the matter for a 
moment he would see that these words 
had that object. They were told that 
the Lord Lieutenant was to have these 
capacities—as representing the Queen, 
as an Imperial Mivister, and as Lord 
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Lieutenant in advice with the Irish 
Executive. When a Bill was passed by 
the Irish Legislature they would submit 
it to him for his assent. He was bound 
to act upon the advice of the Irish 
Executive. There could be no doubt 
about that, for the words were, “ He 
shall act.” If he were to act otherwise 
than upon their advice he would be a 
usurper. No such question could arise 
in this country. The supremacy here, at 
all events, was assured. In Ireland 
various questions might arise. When a 
Bill was brought to the Lord Lieutenant 
he was told that he should, as required 
by the Act, follow the advice of the 
Executive. The Prime Minister said he 
was protected, because he would not be 
called upon to obey the Act 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not say that. I said he would not, with 
his eyes open, disobey this Act. 

Sir H. JAMES said, it was the same 
thing. He admitted tat when an Act 
was brought to the Lord Lieutenant, 
which was a good and useful measure, 
he would take the advice given. The 
question was, however, whether a Bill 
was good or bad. If he refused his 
assent he placed himself in a position 
which would subject him to an extreme 
penalty. The Irish Legislature might 
pass an illegal Act. What, then, would 
be the position of the Lord Lieutenant ? 
Was he protected by this Act? Under 
the clause as it stood, he was subject to 
the Act, but he was not protected by it. 





If these words were inserted the 
intention of the Prime Minister, 
and, he believed, the majority of the 


House, would be earried out. The 
Prime Minister having declared that 


the Lord Lieutenant might exercise his 
discretion apart from the Executive, un- 
protected by Constitutional advice, he 
was asked that he should put the Lord 
Lieutenant in the position that he 
would be able to refer to the Act and see 
that he could deal with a Bill under its 
provisions, and with perfect protection 
to himself. As it was, he was to be 
placed in a dangerous position—the words 
proposed were really for the purpose of 
carrying out the Government's own in- 
tention. There was a point of substantial 
importance upon which he had to say a 
word. If the Lord Lieutenant had be- 
fore him a Bill of 15 clauses, 10 of which 
were ultra vires, what was he to do? 
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On whose advice was he to act? He 
woald wish to give his assent to the use- 
ful clauses of the measure, perhaps ; but 
he could not give his assent to the other 
10. To whom was he to look? Tothe 
Executive Council. He was bound to 
follow their advice, the question being not 
Imperial but local. If he did not look to 
them—if he exercised his diseretion—he 
was placed in a position by which he had 
an arbitrary right of sovereignty—a 
greater Constitutional power, he feared, 
than the Sovereign herself. A Viceroy 
placed in such a position would be most 
unhappy and the most to be pitied of any 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. He would be 
placed in conflict with the Executive ; 
and he repeated that that was not de- 
sirable, and that the clause was entitled 
to reconsideration by the Government. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
went on the supposition that in future 
the Lord Lieutenant would be always a 
fool. That was their experience of 
Viceroys ; but doubtless the gentlemen 
of the future would be possessed of a 
fair measure of intelligence. Let them 
take the case where a bit of railway was 
being made which might, or might not 
touch some portion of the Crown land. 
That might be a question of fact; and to 
tell him that the Lord Lieutenant was to 
go down to the County of Cork and find 
out by some means whether, as a matter 
of fact, this Act was dealing with a piece 
of Crown land, instead of leaving it to the 
local military authorities to apply to have 
the Act abolished, was to tell him what 
was absurd. The position taken up by 
the Unionist Party was that when the 
Government offered one provision they 
asked for something else. They did not 
say that the provision giving the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
power to determine questions of ultra 
vires was no good, but they said they 
wanted something else. They would not 
have a paper safeguard ; they wanted « 
brown-paper safeguard. Could anything 
be more absurd ? If all the provisions 
of the Bill were paper safeguards, abso- 
lutely useless, what did they gain by 
putting in these tissue-paper safeguards 
in addition? He (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
conceived that if the Lord Lieutenant 
were asked to passa Bill that was plainly 
ultra vires he would veto it; but 
if he got a Bill that was not plainly 
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ultra vires, and if he was advised by 
responsible men that it was within the 
powers of the Legislature, unless he was 
a person, say, of the type of Lord 
Londonderry 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Or of some of 
the jockey Viceroys whom they had had 
in Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant would 
probably take note of the good sense of 
his advisers, and, unless the matter was 
clear and plain, he would refuse to veto 
the Bill. They had had a question put 
that day by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
C. Dilke), who asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies under what 
Statute, British or Colonial, the Com- 
mander of H.M.S. Pelican acted in 
forbidding the inhabitants of St. George’s 
Bay, Newfoundland, 
“to sell herring to any other parties than the 
French ships in port, or who may arrive in port, 
until they are baited,” 








or in proclaiming by poster 
“the price of herring is fixed for the present at 
one dollar per barrel.” 
No doubt some provision would be made 
in this Bill to fix the price of herring 
at a dollar a barrel! And the Lord 
Lieutenant would consult his advisers as 
to the fixing of the price of herring ! 
He (Mr. T. M. Healy) ventured to say 
that business in Ireland would be carried 
out in good temper in every respect. 
What they objected to in the provision 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite was this 
—that it converted the Lord Lieutenant 
into a Judge. He would not have the 
case argued against or argued for. He 
would not have advice on both sides. 
The case would not be settled in open 
court. It would be settled by him in 
secret. The Government proposed that 
if there was a doubt it should be argued 
on both sides by a proper tribunal on 
judicial principles. They consented to 
the application to the matter of what they 
had got inserted in the Bill—namely, 
“due process of law.” On the principles 
of due process of law, and not upon the 
principles of private negotiation or pri- 
vate practice, they hoped to see this Bill 
carried out. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said the next Amendment stood in his 
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Clause 5, page 4, line 3, at end, add— 
“(4) The Lord Lieutenant shall, subject to 
the above conditions, have the power of cancel- 
ling and annulling Resolutions passed by either 
House or both Houses of the Irish Legislature, 
“(5) Any Petition from either House or both 
Houses of the Legislature to Her Majesty's 
Government or to Parliament shall be forwarded 
to the Lord Lieutenant, who shall in his dis. 
cretion and subject to the above conditions 
transmit or withhold transmission of the same,” 
He did not, however, propose moving the 
Amendment. The question which it 
raised had been more or less discussed in 
Committee, and once more on the Report 
stage; and as anything he could say 
would not induce the Government to 
accept the Amendment he would with- 


draw it. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, he 
begged to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name— 

Clause 5, page 4, line 3, at end, add—* Pro- 
vided that, except upon instructions given by 
Her Majesty, no such assent shall be given by 
the Lord Lieutenant until the expiration of 40 
days after such Bills have been passed by the 
two Houses of the Irish Legislature.” 

The object of the Amendment was to give 
reality to the safeguard of the Imperial 
veto, and to provide that some reasonable 
time should be given to the Imperial Go- 
vernment for the purpose, if they thought 
proper, of giving instructions to the Lord 
Lieutenant in the case of a Bill which 
might be ultra vires or oppressive and 
unjust in character. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond), the Leader of one section of 
the Nationalist Party, gave a gloomy 
acquiescence to the veto, and the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
MCarthy), the Leader of the other 
section, had, he understood, no serious 
objection to it. In Clause 5 it was pro- 
vided that the Lord Lieutenant should 
give his assent on behalf of Her Majesty, 
subject to instructions from the Imperial 

Government. His Amendment proposed 
to give time to the Imperial Government, 
if they thought proper, to give in- 
structions to the Lord Lieutenant. As 
the matter stood, the Lord Lieutenant 
could give his assent to a Bill on the very 
day that it was passed, or within a week, 
and there would be no time for consider- 
ing the Bill, or for giving instructions to 
the Lord Lieutenant. He was quite 
aware that no time was fixed for the 
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That was 


but he might give it on the very next | a statement in which many hon. Mem- 


day that Bill was passed. His desire 
was that a period of 40 days should be 
fixed for, as he had said, the purpose 
of allowing the Imperial Government to 
consider what ought to be done. The 
hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) had suggested that it would 
be the duty of British Ministers to 
real the Irish newspapers; but he 
(Mr. Butcher) expected that the British 
Ministers would be better employed in 
looking after British interests than in 
watching the eccentricities of the Irish 
Parliament. It was suggested that the 
Home Secretary, on reading in the news- 
papers what was occurring in the Irish 
Parliament, could send over instructions 
by telegraph. Those were things which 
they could not contemplate as reasonable, 
and so he thought some reasonable time 
should be allowed in order that the Im- 
perial Government might consider the 
measures that were passed. They might 
be told that occasions upon which that 
Imperial veto would be exercised would 
be so rare that it would be hardly worth 
while bringing it into effect. But-it was 
quite possible the Irish Government 
might be disposed to trench upon the 
right reserved from them, and pass laws 
beyond their power. Such Bills ought 
to be submitted to the Imperial Cabinet ; 
but, under the provision made by the 
Government, the Lord Lieutenant was 
bound to give his assent to those Bills. 
There was another class of Bills which 
should come under the consideration of the 
Imperial Cabinet, and that was Bills of 
an oppressive character. On this point he 
might appeal to the supporters of the 
Government—some of them, at all events. 
Some of them had admitted that there 
might be danger in that direction. One 
hon. Member—the Member for Cardiff— 
had said it was highly probable, judging 
from the methods and spirit which 
animated many of the Irish Members, 
that the Irish Legislature would pass 
laws which would be very painful 
and objectionable to the Imperial _Go- 
vernment. He (Mr. Butcher) agreed 
with the hon. Member ; and he thought 
the best safeguard was to have the 
measures submitted for consideration | 
before becoming law. The President of | 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. | 








bers, he was sure, would be inclined to 
join with the right hon, Gentleman. He 
said, therefore, that on this question, at 
least, the Government ought to give way. 
They had had the assurance again and 
again, that in the event of some law being 
passed which the Irish Legislature ought 
not to pass, the veto would be sufficient 
to meet the case. He would simply re- 
mind the House of the remarkable speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
On Clause 2, on the question of the veto, 
he said there must be an effective supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament ; and 
he went on to point out that one of the 
modes of upholding that supremacy was 
through the machinery of the Im- 
perial veto. And he said, further, that 
if a Bill of an oppressive or unjust cha- 
racter were passed by the Irish Legisla- 
ture, the present Bill laid down the duty 
of the Lord Lieutenant to refuse the 
assent of the Crown, on instructions from 
the Crown, acting on the advice of the 
Imperial Cabinet. 

Tue PRESIDENT or truer LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) : Quote 
the passage fully. 

*Mr. BUTCHER said, he had not the 
whole quotation here. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that foolish 
legislation might be passed, and that it 
would be a misfortune, but one with 
which the Imperial Parliament ought not 
to deal. In that he thought that House 
should not follow the right hon. Geutle- 
man, if it was his opinion that in that 
ease there would be no reason for the 


interference of the British Cabinet. Let 
him give another instance. In Com- 
t=] 


mittee they had a discussion as to the 
power of suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and the Attorney Geueral (Sir C, 
Russell) said that if the Irish Legislature 
were to hurry through a Bill suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act when the cir- 
cumstances of the time did not justify 
it, the Ministers of the Queen would be 
empowered to advise Her Majesty not 
to sanction the proceeding. Ministers 
would, no doubt, be so empowered, but, 
unless they accepted this Amendment, 
they would be empowered in theory but 
not in practice ; and the Lord Lieutenant 


Fowler) had before now said that it was | would be told by the Irish Ministry to give 


not improbable the Irish Legislature 
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assent which it would be the desire 
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of the Imperial Government he should 
refuse. In these circumstances, seeing 
that it was possible the Irish Legislature 
might pass foolish and unjust Acts, 
seeing that the President of the Local 
Government Board had spoken in that 
sense, and that it was their desire to 
make this provision effective, they should, 
he thought, adopt this Amendment. All 
that was asked for by the Amendment 
was that some time should be allowed for 
the Imperial Government to consider a 
Bill before it finally passed into law. If 
this was not done, the veto, which the 
Government said should be effective, 
would become a delusion and a sham. 


Government of 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 3, after the word “ Bill,” to 
insert the words—“ Provided that, except upon 
instructions given by Her Majesty, no such 
assent shall be given by the Lord Lieutenant 
until the expiration of 40 days after such Bills 
have been passed by the two Houses of the Irish 
Legislature."—(.Vr. Butcher.) 

Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Member bases his Amendment on 
the ground that the Irish Legislature is 
likely to do foolish things. 

Mr. BUTCHER: Foolish, oppressive, 
and unjust. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: He quoted my 


right hon. Friend the President of the | 


Local Government Board, but he did not 
tell us that my right hon. Friend drew a 
distinction between foolish things and 
what he called “bitter, unjust, and 
oppressive things”; and, of course, 
the Imperial Government would inter- 
fere in the case of oppressive or unjust 
legislation such as he imagined. I do 
not believe that the Irish Legislature is 
more likely to commit acts of folly than 
avy other similar Body. But, even if I 
did believe it, it appears to me that if 
Legislatures are to be suppressed on the 
ground that they may do foolish things, or 
that they have done foolish things, I 
think the doors of this House of Com- 
mons would soon be closed, and those of 
another place would be closed still sooner. 
Yet that is what he founded his Amend- 
ment upon! His real motive we per- 
fectly understand. The real object of 
the Amendment is to invite, by delay, 
the interference of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and the Imperial Government in 
Irish Bills and affairs, and, by so doing, 
to undo all that the Government hope to 


Mr. Butcher 
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achieve by the passing of this Bill, 
Does he really mean that the Acts 
passed by an Irish Legislature should 
‘remain over in this manner? Take an 
ordinary case—that of a Cholera Bill, 
Does he really mean that such a Bill 
should remain for 40 days ? Or take the 
Appropriation Act. Does the hon, 
Member say that that is to remain for 40 
days standing over ? 

Mr. BUTCHER : 
be given. 
| Mr. J. MORLEY: My objection is 
| that the proposal is entirely unnecessary 
lin these days of post and telegraph. 
Neither the Lord Lieutenant nor the 
English Cabinet would want 40 days to 
turn over in their minds Bills they would 
know everything about. The hon, 
Member has given no kind of reason for 
this Amendment, except a reason which 
cuts at the root of the whole Bill. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, it was 
rather a fine distinction that the Chief 
Secretary had drawn between foolish 
acts and unjust and oppressive acts, 
As a general rule, a foolish act would be 
found to be unjust and oppressive to 
someone. When the right hon, Gentle- 
man came to put his fine distinction into 
operation he would find it much more 
difficult than he imagined. The right 
hon. Gentleman said it would not take 
40 days to find out about these things; 
| but was that so? There would be no 
direct communication between the Lord 
| Lieutenant and the Home Govern- 
meut; and it would, therefore, take some 
time to get the necessary information. 
The Central Authority would be left to 
the ordinary sources of information—that 
was to say the newspapers—to make 
themselves acquainted with what was 
going on in Ireland. With regard to 
these matters, then, it would be of 
advantage to give a little time. The 
Chief Secretary said that emergencies 


Until instructions 








might occur, in which case it would be , 


express provision was made for that in! 
the Amendment ; besides, the occurrence 
of an emergeney would be a thing which 
| would be well known at home. Any- 
thing like a Cholera Bill the Home Go- 
' vernment would be prepared to assent to 
}at once. But why should not the people 
‘of Ulster have an opportunity of 
| bringing before England the fact that 
/an oppressive and unjust Bill was 
about to be passed so that the Lord 
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Lieutenant might be prevented from , tacking riders dealing with general legis- 














3 giving his assent to it? No one could lation to Appropriation Bills would be 
l say what disorder might not result from generally condemned by the House, and 
1 resistance to an unjust law. The the only question arising was this—was 
. adoption of such an Amendment as that it likely the Irish Parliament would have 
| before the House, however, would tend recourse to this device ? The experience 
¢ to the smooth working of the Act, and of the United States was a guide, and 
. give a reasonable time to the minority in that experience went to show that the ap- 
Ireland, either by agitation or direct com- prehension was by no means chimerical. 
munication with the Central Authorities, Within the last 50 years the device of 
3 to point out that some law was being tacking riders to Appropriation Bills had 
passed which they considered unjust. / been used in the United States by the 
8 Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, this Senate to coerce the House of Represen- 
y Amendment was another attempt to | tatives,by the House of Representatives to 
Le reduce to some kind of order the chaotic coerce the Senate, and by both Houses (by 
e condition in which the Bill was left with | Congress) tocoerce the President. The last 
0 regard to the Lord Lieutenant. During | cases were, of course, most, in pointin the 
d the consideration of the last Amendment | discussion of this proviso. Twice within 
ne they had endeavoured to find out whe- | the last 30 years had attempts been made 
r ther the clause carried out the views of | by Congress to coerce the President by 
h the Government, and whether the Lord | attaching pieces of general legislation to 
Lieutenant should have power to veto | Appropriation Bills. In 1867 it was sue- 
aS the Bill without consulting anyone, or to | cessfully attempted by Congress against 
ef choose whom he should consult ; but the | President Johnson, when Congress tacked 
sh Government never deigned to answer | onto the Army Appropriation Bill a pro- 
3. their arguments. Perhaps they deemed | vision investing General Grant with the 
re that it mattered little in what condition | supreme command of the Army. Again, 
to they left the Bill. Under the cireum-| in 1879, the attempt was made against 
e- stances, he did not think it was worth | President Hayes, who had resisted certain 
to while to go to a Division. Nor was it | legislative proposals which had _refer- 
re worth while to press the Government to | ence to the Southern States. Congress 
ht explain their views, or to modify their | thereupon attached to the Army Appro- 
ke Bill in accordance with the efforts of the | priation Bill, and to two other Appro- 
x35 Opposition to reduce chaos to order. priation Bills, the proposals which had 
no F : been previously rejected, endeavourin 
rd Question put, and negatived. in this way to in the President m4 
rm *Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, | acquiesce. In that case the President 
me Central) said, he rose to move an Amend- | was strong enough to veto the Appro- 
ou. ment which consisted of two provisos ; priation Bill, and Congress was obliged 
to these provisos were quite independent to yield. On that occasion President 
iat the one of the other, and he proposed to | Hayes’s veto message, according to the 
ike move them separately. Under the first | work of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
vas proviso it would be lawful for the | Lancaster, argued strongly against the 
to Lord Lieutenant, in pursuance of instruc- | whole practice of tacking other legisla- 
of tions from Her Majesty, to veto particu- | tion to a Money Bill, and, concerning 
‘he lar portions of an Appropriation Bill. this practice, the right hon. Gentleman 
1e8 The object was not so much to enable | (Mr. Bryce) adds that— 
the Lord Lieutenant to veto particular) “It has caused great abuse, and is now pre 





money items in such Bills, as to enable | vented by the Constitution of many States,” 

him to meet the possible case of an Irish | Of course, it might be argue] that, al- 
, Parliament passing an Appropriation | though the experience of the United 
ich #M Bill with a rider attached, and thereby | States undoubtedly did show that resort 
ny-§% compelling the Lord Lieutenant either to | to this device was not impossible, yet in 
0-H accept this rider, which might be of a | this country we had had no experience of 
| to@Mmost objectionable character, or else to | the kind; and why, therefore, should we 
ple Biitake the step of vetoing the Bill, with the | anticipate it would be the source of 
of effect of throwing the whole work of trouble in Ireland ? The two cases were 
hat Miadministration into confusion by with- entirely different. In the United 
was Hiaolding the necessary supplies from the Kingdom the position of the Sovereign 
ord HiExecutive Government. The practice of | under the Imperial Constitution was 
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entirely different to what would be the | Irish Legislature the power of resorting ( 
position of the Lord Lieutenant under | to this simplest of all methods for render- 
the Bill. The Sovereign acted on the ing the veto inoperative. ( 
advice of a single Cabinet, responsible | Amendment proposed { 
to Parliament, with the result that in| I 5 tok & ie S pad ata 1 
this country the veto of the Crown had | Pi! shy 9 end ts ary Me a ! 
practically ceased to exist. When the | Bills for appropriating any part of the public ‘ 
veto was exercised only on the advice of | revenue, it shall be lawful for the Lord Lieu. ] 
the Ministry who were responsible to | He i. in pursuance of me “a oe given by i 
Parliament, no necessity for exercising | od Majny re ae pombe dy po ¢ d 
it could arise. But the position of | Bills”—(Wr. Gerald Balfour.) t 
the Lord Lieutenant would be quite | sti ed. “That tl é g 
different. He would have to act on the | \ Ques — oe ? at those words t 
advice not only of the Irish Executive | ee I 
Committee, but also of the Imperial | Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am e 
Cabinet. He would have to serve two) very sorry that the hon. Member has h 
masters. So far as the Lord Lieutenant found it necessary to renew the subject. te 
acted on the advice of the Irish Executive) Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: We 0 
Council the veto power would be as | never reached the Amendment at all in w 
extinct in Ireland as it was in this Committee. v 
country, and it would only become opera- *Sir C. RUSSELL: Yes; on the 6th fe 
tive when exercised on the advice of the | July. tl 
Imperial Ministry. When the Lord) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It was ol 
Lieutenant vetoed a Bill on the advice of | discussed on the 6th July, and I am ex- e: 
the Imperial Government he obviously tremely sorry to have to inflict on the hi 
would exercise the power in opposition | House a repetition of what I said before. w 
to the Irish Parliament and Executive ; | I am not assuming that the matter is now 5 
and therefore it might be accepted as raised in precisely the same terms ; but di 
certain that if the veto were ever em- | the arguments and the substance are the H 
ployed, it would certainly be resented | same as before, just as they have been on 
by the Irish Advisers of the Lord Lieu- | in nine-tenths of the discussions of the th 
tenant, and, being so resented, it would | last few days. With respect to tacking, of 
be probable that the Irish Executive , it is not altogether easy to define. What sts 
would take whatever means they had in| is meant by tacking ? If it is the com- ot! 
their power to evade the veto. ‘To take | bination in one Bill of a number of pro- pe 
an illustration. Suppose the Irish Par- | visions which have been customarily 

liament and Ministers desired to pass a dealt with on a number of Bills with a 

Bill to suspend trial by jury in Ulster, view to shut out the discretion of the 7 
and that the Lord Lieutenant, acting on | other branch of the Legislature by that - 
the advice of the Imperial Government, combination, the House of Commons 
vetoed the Bill. The Irish Parliament made a most effectual tack in 1861, when tot; 
aud Government might, in order to it entirely departed from the former ele 
coerce the Lord Lieutenant, tack the practice of passing Money and Tax Th 
operative clauses of such a Bill on to Bills one by one and sending them to the tha 
an Appropriation Bill, and under such | House of Lords one by one. In 1861 Th 
circumstances the Lord Lieutenant we advisedly and deliberately adopted the 
would be exactly in the dilemma de- the practice of combining them all in diff 
scribed. He would have to accept the one Bill for the purpose of exeluding lati. 
Bill with its objectionable rider, or he! discussion in the House of Lords. 1 the 
must face the alternative of depriving was a very grand instance and most im hav 
the Irish Executive of necessary funds, portant in its results, for it virtually ex4j— the 
and thereby throwing the administration tinguished the whole legislative function | time 
into coufusion. There was no doubt of the House of Lords as to finance othe 
this device might be resorted to, and Supposing such a case as that were tai org: 
lead to serious difficulties in Ireland. occur between the two Chambers in Ire dele 
Everything turned on the reality of the! land, it would be in the power of thei org: 
veto. Her Majesty’s Government pro- | Viceroy, under the proposed Amendment,9@ elec: 
fessed their intention that the veto should | entirely to frustrate the effort of the, part 
be real and operative, and if they were popular Chamber to defend its owog™ ber , 
sincere they ought not to leave to the privileges, because he might strikef coun 
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out such items as he thought fit 
from the Appropriation Bills, and thereby 
compel the Lower Chamber to send 
them up as separate Bills, aud so deprive 
the popular Chamber of its only effective 
remedy against the interference of the 
other Chamber in financial matters. 
Now, it appears to me that that, of itself, 
is a vital and fatal objection to the 
Amendment. It will be seen that under 
the power given by the Amendment the 
great measure adopted in self-defence by 
the House of Commons against the 
House of Lords in 1861 might have been 
entirely frustrated by the Crown. The 
hon. Member said that powers analogous 
to these are in operation in certain States 
of America. Nodoubt he is right, but 
we cannot safely copy particular pro- 
visions from the legislative systems of 
foreign countries without considering 
the differences between their system and 
ours. [Cheers.| I am obliged for that 
expression of assent, and hope I shall 
have a renewal of it when I explain 
what I mean. The case of the Unitea 
States is totally and fundamentally 
different from the case we have before us. 
Here we have on one side two Chambers, 
one being the taxing Chamber, and on 
the other side the Viceroy. In the States 
of the United States on the one side 
stands the Legislative Body and on the 
other the Governor, also elected by the 
people. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Does 
not the Imperial Cabinet represent the 
people ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In a 
totally different sense. It has not been 
elected by the people for this purpose. 
There have been in this country Cabinets 
that have lasted for 10, 15, or 20 years. 
The Cabinet comes in existence through 
the national will, but by a totally 
different machinery having no direct re- 
lation to the people. It is consistent in 
the American States that they should 
have these two organs, both coming from 
the people, in the same way, for a limited 
time, and should set one to correct the 
other. But it is really different, when one 
organ comes by remote and intermediate 
delegation from the people, to give that 
organ authority over another directly 
elected by the people and chosen for a 
particular purpose. Will the hon, Mem- 


| ber give that power to the Crown in this 
country ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no objection. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for that 
candid concession. The hon. Member 
would have no objection to enact that the 
Crown in this country, on receiving an 
Appropriation Bill, may strike out all 
such items as it pleases. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Acting 
on the advice of the Cabinet. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Oh, cer- 
tainly ; but the hon. Member would have 
no objection to undo what was done in 
1861, and to restore to the House of 
Lords power over the House of Commons. 
Why is that to be done ? In my opinion 
this would be a most serious invasion of 
the legitimate power of the Representa- 
tives of the people, whose first duty it is 
to have control over the taxation of the 
people. This is a matter with which 
the hon. Member says he does not wish 
the Viceroy to interfere. Having re- 
gard to the practice of tacking, it is 
dangerous to deal with the subject by 
legislation ; it is far better to leave the 
question to the practical working of our 
institutions, and to the influence of legiti- 
mate public opinion upon them, It is 
the business of the Irish Executive to 
adjust their views to those of the Legis- 
lature while Bills are passing through 
the Chambers ; that is the Constitutional 
system as it works all over the world, 
The case of the United States, where an 
elected Governor is placed in opposition 


, to an elected Chamber, is totally irrele- 


vant. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I have often 
listened with astonishment to the replies 
which are thought adequate by Geutle- 
men on the Treasury Bench to Amend- 
ments moved in all seriousness in this 
House ; but I confess that my feeling of 
astonishment never grew to greater 
heights than during the speech which we 
have just heard. In the first place, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that this 
Amendment was exactly like nine-tenths 
of the Amendments we have been dis- 
cussing for many weeks. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
was a repetition. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I not 
aware that the right hon, Gentleman 
said that; but, of course, I accept it from 
him. But this is not a repetition, I 
askeda friend, while the right hou, Gentle- 
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man was speaking, to fetch me the volume 
of The Parliamentary Debates that deals 
with the question; and, although I have 
only been able to glance at it, it is per- 
fectly clear to me that the Debate which 
took place in Committee, and has been 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
was not analogous and did not deal with 
the same matter as this, while this cer- 
tainly is not a repetition of it. The 
Amendment to which the right hon, 
Gentleman refers was moved in Com- 
mittee by my noble Friend the Member 
for Rochester (Viscount Cranborne). 
That Amendment undoubtedly proposed 
that the Lord Lieutenant should have 
the power of vetoing portions of Bills. 
The noble Lord, however, never once in 
his speech, as far as I have been able to 
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House of Lords is not tacking. The 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to think, 
in spite of what fell from my hon. F riend, 
that he had in view some kind of dispute 
that was likely to arise between the 
Lower and the Upper House—if upper 
and lower are proper terms in which to 
describe these two Chambers—with re- 
gard to Money Bills. My hon. Friend 
was not dealing with disputes between 
the two Houses, and he distinctly said 
so. Therefore, the analogy of anything 
that occurs between this House and the 
House of Lords, even had it been rele- 
vant to the discussion, which it was 
not, would have been quite outside 
|the particular kind of danger my 
|hon. Friend desires to guard 
jagainst. The right hon. Gentleman said 
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read it, touched upon the question of | the Viceroy might take advantage of 
Money Bills or tacking. The right hon. | this clause to interfere between the two 
Gentleman who replied to him did not | Houses and to involve the Upper House 
touch on that question either. Whenone|in a contest with the Lower House, 
of my friends suggested that it was a| Whenever we suggest that the Viceroy 
‘ease in which the Irish Legislature | would take action of this kind we are 
might deal with portions of Money Bills | asked why we should suppose that the 


he was reproached by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) for having 
dragged in Money Bills. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bryce) said— 

“The present Amendment does not refer to 
Appropriation Bills, but to a different matter 
altogether, and there are very material differ- 
ences.” 

Well, in the face of that the right hon. 
Gentleman got up and reproached us 
with having raised again on Report a 


Viceroy would be so idiotic, and only 
this evening the hon. Member for North 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) made a vehe- 
ment speech on this attractive subject, 
The right hon. Gentleman supposes that 
the Viceroy, acting with the advice of an 
Irish Administration, dependent as it 
must be upon the will of the Lower 
House, will interfere in some quarrel 
between the Lower and the Upper House 
in order to sacrifice the legitimate rights 


of the Lower House to the privileged 
Upper Chamber which is proposed to be 
created by the 6th clause. The right 
hon. Gentleman lost sight of what I 
think is really the most important portion 
of this question. He has told us over 


question which had been settled in Com- 
mittee. [Mr. W. E. GLapstone : Hear, 
hear!] Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
must settle these differences of opinion 
with his Colleague. I will pass by the 
most unjust, and I had almost said im- 
proper, tones levelled by the right hon. | and over again that the veto is to be 
Gentleman at us across the Table, and|a reality. He has told us that pro- 
will come to the substance of his reply. | tection to minorities is to consist in the 
The right hon. Gentleman went back to | exercise of the veto by the Lord Lieu- 
certain incidents which occurred in this ; tenant in necessary cases on the advice o 
House in 1861, and said that this House, | the British Administration. If the Lordy 
in order to prevent the House of Lords | Lieutenant is to be controlled in thd 
having any legislative jurisdiction over | exercise of the veto by this practice} 
questions of taxation, adopted a new of tacking, what becomes of the veto 





method of arranging its Money Bills. I} as the safeguard of the minority or off 


have two observations to make on that| the popular interests? We want to 
point. ‘The first is that the arrangement | know how the veto can be a reality 
of Money Bills cannot be described as | if you admit tacking to its fullest extent ? 
tacking. The right hon. Gentleman said The Irish Executive, I will assume fo 
truly enough that it might be difficult to the sake of argument, bring in a Money 
define tacking ; but it is certain that a Bill and tack on to it some adminis- 
mere Consolidating Money Bill in the trative proposal of an iniquitous cha- 
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racter, oppressive to the minority in 
Ireland or destructive of some Imperial 
interest. The Lord Lieutenant will be | 
incapable of exercising the veto on that | 
Bill without disorganising the whole 
administration of the country and stop- 
ping Supply. Is that fair ; is that what 
you want; is that what you call having | 
an effective veto? My hon. Friend | 
behind me does not propose by this | 
Amendment to deal with the Upper 
Chamber in Ireland as against the Lower 
Chamber. What he proposes to do is to 
leave the Lord Lieutenant free, if he 
chooses to take the advice of the British 
Ministry, to veto the obnoxious part of | 
the Bill without throwing the whole of | 
the Public Service of Ireland into abso- 
lute disorganisation. With interest and 
astonishment I listened to the statement — 
of the right hon. Gentleman, repeated 
three times in the course of his speech, 
that the principal functions of the Lower 
Chamber in Ireland would be to impose 
taxation. That is an entirely new view 
of the functions of that Chamber thrown 
before us at the very last stage of this 
Bill; and not only is it in direet contra- 
diction to everything that has ever fallen, 
either from the Government or the Irish 
Members before, but it appears to be | 
in direct contradiction to the provisions of | 
the Bill itself, because we have taken 
eare that the one thing the Irish Govern- 
ment shall not do with facility is to 
impose taxation, almost every conve- 
nient method of extracting money from 
the Irish people having been sedulously 
reserved by this Bill to the British 
Government. What becomes of the 
functions of the Irish Representative 
Assembly under these circumstances ? | 
This is only an illustration of the strange 
vagaries the Government indulge in when 
they plunge into these interesting Con- 
stitutional questions. But the question I | 
would put to the Member of the Govern- | 
ment who deigns to reply in this Debate 
is, how can you keep an effective instru- 
ment in the hands of the British majority | 
if you permit the Irish Government to 
tack on to any Bill money provisions 
which are necessary for carrying on 
the Public Service in Ireland? Perhaps, | 








however, the Government may treat us | 
again to the absolute silence which they 
resort to where argument fails them. | 
Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he thought that the Prime | 
Minister, in approaching the subject, had | 
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beeu too much influenced by his memo- 
ries of the controversy over the Paper 
Duties in 1861. These memories had 
led him to misunderstand the scope of 
the Amendment, and to confuse it witha 
proposition of a totally different charac- 
ter that was discussed in full. The 
Amendment dealt simply with Appro- 
priation Bills, and was designed to enable 
the Viceroy, acting upon the advice of 
the Imperial Government, to prevent 
any spurious addition to the Appropria- 
tion Bill. It had nothing to do with 
the question, therefore, which was in- 
volved in the Paper Duties, and still less 
had it anything to do with the question 
whether the Viceroy might out of any 


Bill select provisions which were repug- 


nant to him. There was no proposition 
involved which would destroy or interfere 
with the power of the Lower House. 
Unless, however, some such Amendment 
were accepted, the power would be placed 
in the hands of the Irish Legislature of 
evading the present limitation imposed 
upon their authority by preventing the 
vetoing of one of their proposals. This 


|could be done by introducing into the 


Appropriation Bill provisions which were 
entirely foreign to that Bill. This was 
a question which had arisen in the United 
States and also in our Colonies. Not 
long ago it arose in one of the Australian 
Colonies owing to an attempt to put an 
end to a struggle respecting the payment 
of Members by inserting a provision for 
their payment into the Appropria- 
tion Bill. The Prime Minister was 
accurate in point of form, no doubt, when 
he said that the example derived from 


the United States was not applicable in 


this case, because the Governor of each 
State was elected by the citizens. This 
merely showed that there was, in the 
judgment of the Governor, something in 
the nature of a referendum by which the 
people might correct the action of the 
Legislature. In Great Britain the 
supreme authority was, and would be, 
representative not simply of the people 
of Ireland, but of the people of the 
United Kingdom ; and the Ministers of 
the Crown were as much representative 
of the people as if they were directly 
elected. He thought the House ought 
to protest against the notion that the 
Ministers of the Crown were not the 
embodiment for the time being of the 
national will. They were as truly ex- 
ponents of the national will as the 
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Representative Chamber itself. The , position in which we stand. When we 
Government confessed that the Irish | attempt to debate this question we are 
Legislature was to be a subordinate | told by the Prime Minister that it has 
Legislature, and limitations had been | been debated before. 


placed upon its power. Methods were 
pointed out by which such limitations 
might be avoided. It was now proposed 
to prevent the evasion of the limitations 
by giving to the supreme authority the 
power of regulating and compelling 
observance of them. The case might be 
put very simply. The Legislature of 
Ireland might pass two Bills—an Appro- 
priation Bill and another measure. 





The | 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : It was 
ineluded in the former Debate. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman heard the words of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy, and it has been shuwn that 
the Government has not hitherto con- 
descended to reply to the point. The 
question is, whether the veto will not be 
thwarted by tacking Money Bills on to 
other measures ? No answer what- 


Appropriation Bill would be naturally | ever has been given by the Government ; 
within their rights, and would receive | and unless we have an answer, we shall 
the assent of the Lord Lieutenant ; the know that the Government avowedly 


other might be directly in opposition 
to the limitations laid down, and would 
consequently be vetoed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. If the two Bills were 
joined together the supreme authority 
would be placed in the most difficult 
position of having to decide whether or 
not to exercise the veto in the composite 
Bill, and in consequence to throw the 
organisation and Government into con- 
fusion. It was desirable that this diffi- 
culty should be avoided. The Amend- 
ment proposed a final and satisfactory 
way of avoiding it, and he hoped it 
would be accepted. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): It seems to me to be 
absolutely incredible that the Govern- 
ment should not think it necessary to 
reply to the arguments which have been 
put forward. At all events, we know 
that the bubble of the veto has been 
finally pricked. It has been shown how 
it is possible for the Irish Parliament to 
defeat the veto upon which the Govern- 
ment have hitherto relied. The argu- 
ment of the Prime Minister did not deal 
with this portion of the case at all. It 
simply dealt with the general principle 
that the Lower Chamber in Ireland is 


| accepting 


specially constructed in order to impose , 


taxation. That is the new view started by 
the right hon. Gentleman. The Prime 
Minister thinks that time is 
wasted in discussing this Amendment, 


are prepared to see the veto destroyed 
by means of a loophole in the Bill, w hen 
it has been shown to them that, by 
this Amendment or some 
similar Amendment, the veto could be 
preserved. We have always thought 
that the veto would be a sham, and the 
time spent in showing that it is a sham 
has certainly not been lost. It will not 
be regarded as lost by the electors of 
this country. I think that for the credit 
of the Government they ought to 
attempt to show us how they would pro- 
vide for this difficulty. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): My impression 
is that the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down is wrong in his recol- 
lection of the point; for it contained 
other matters, which were the main 
subject of debate. Although it is quite 
true that the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester (Vis- 
count Cranborne) was not the same as 
this Amendment, the question which 
arises on this Amendment was brought 
up in that Debate first by the Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Gerald Balfour), and 


then by the right hon. Gentleman, 
upon the noble Lord’s Amendment. 
| Therefore, my right hon. Friend (Mr. 


|W. E. Gladstone) was quite justified 


being | 


altogether 
consider- 


this is not 
but to a 


in stating that 
in substance, 


and he has taunted us with repetition. I) able extent, the same question as arose 


hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 


better coached on another occasion as to! I come now to the Amendment 


More than that he has not said. 
itself. 


before. 


what has happened in previous Debates. | The stress of the argument of the Opposi- 


My right hon. Fricnd the Leader of the 
Opposition has shown that the question 
was specially exempted from Debate in 
Committee. 


Mr. Courtney 


Let the House realise the | 
i 


| tion rests upon their allegation that with- 
'out this 


Amendment the veto will be 
I have two replies to make to 
The first is that the 


useless. 
that argument. 
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veto will be used, if a sufficiently grave 
ease arises, whether there be an attempt 
to “tack” or not. The fact that an 
attempt has been made to defeat the veto 
by tacking will not prevent the veto 
being used. The other argument bears 
more fully on the case, which has 
been made in supposing a_ serious 
crisis. If a Constitutional crisis of 
the kind were to arise; if the Irish 
Legislature were to try to carry a 
measure which is objectionable and likely 
to incur the veto by tacking to it an 
Appropriation Bill, that proposal would 
necessarily have to be seriously considered 
long before it reached the stage of being 
presented as a complete Bill to the 
Viceroy. It would be impossible, in the 
sort of crisis supposed, for the Viceroy 
not to know what was passing, or for his 
attention not to be called to the serious 
gravity of the case. It would be his 
duty at an early stage of the matter to 
call the attention of his Executive to the 
necessary results of their action, and in 
an extreme case to ask the advice of the 
Imperial Cabinet. If right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite display illimitable imagina- 
tion in debating every possible kind of 
disposition on the part of the Irish 
Legislature to provoke conflict, and to 
attempt unreasonable things—and they 
are no doubt justified in making use of 
such imagination for the purposes of hypo- 
thetical argument, however improbable 
the case may be—but if what they sug- 
gest really happened, it would not be 
necessary to meet it with the veto, 
because it would be the duty of the Lord 
Lieutenant to nip it at an earlier stage. 
[Opposition cries of “How?”] By 
telling his Government he would not be 
a party to it, and by warning them of 
the consequences that must result if 
they persist in their course. I will 
put another point. This Amendment is 
designed to meet one case only—namely, 
the case of the Irish Legislature trying 
to effect their purpose by tacking. That 
is not the only way by which the Irish 
Legislature, if they were bent on parry- 
ing ® measure, might proceed, and the 
hon. Member for Leeds is endeavouring 
to shut one door while he is leaving 
another, and a much wider one, open. 
There is no particular use in endeavour- 
ing to meet a difficulty of this kind, 


which would involve a  Constitu- 
tional crisis of the gravest nature, 
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by a particular Amendment directed 
against one particular form of action, 
when you leave it perfectly open to the 
Irish Legislature to attempt to gain the 
same end in another way, which would be 
eveneasier. I willask the House to con- 
sider what the broad effect of this Amend- 
ment would be. The Amendment is in 
substance an attempt to impose upon the 
Imperial Cabinet the duty of a partial veto 
in certain cases of Money Bills, in regard 
to which the function of the popular 
House of the Legislature is especially 
sacred, because it is from the popular 
House of the Legislature that Money Bills 
proceed, and in respect of which the veto- 
ing authority is only in a remote sense 
responsible to the Irish people. The 
Prime Minister observed, in answer to 
the argument which the hon. Member 
drew from the experience of the United 
States, that in the United States the 
Governor of a State, who is in some States 
permitted to veto particular items, is himself 
the creation of the popular will, and that 
it is perfectly open to the people, if they 
so choose, to devolve upon the creature 
of their own will the duty of controlling, 
even in a matter so eminently the 
function of the people as the voting of 
money, the exercise uf that right. After 
all, such a veto is the act of the 
people, through their Representative, just 
as much as the act of the Legislature is 
the act of the people. Here the Imperial 
Cabinet, on whom the hon. Member 
seeks to devolve the veto, is responsible 
to the Irish people only in the propor- 
tion which the 80 Representatives of the 
Irish people bear to the total number 
of Members in the House. I might 
illustrate the results of this Amendment 
by remarking that they would resemble 
what would happen in the United States 
if the duty of vetoing parts of a State 
Appropriation Bill, passed for the State 
by its own Legislature, devolved not on 
the Governor of the State, but on the 
President of the United States, who, of 
course, is the choice of the people of the 
particular State in so remote a degree 
that he could not be regarded as practi- 
cally responsible to them. We regard 
this proposal as one to some extent 
superfluous, and to some extent imprac- 
ticable. We regard it as opposed to the 
traditions of British Constitutional Go- 
vernment which we desire to implant 
in Ireland, as likely to create friction 
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between the people of Ireland and the 
Imperial Governmont, and as calculated 
to interfere with the fair working of the 
system of machinery on which we desire 
the Irish Government to proceed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think the speech we have 
just listened to amply justifies the gentle 
pressure put upon the Government with 
the object of inducing them to give 
another reply. We should have missed 
a most useful lesson on the new Irish 
Constitution had we failed to enjoy the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Before I deal with the arguments of that 
speech I must put my right hon. Friend 
right on a question ofmemory. He says 
the Prime Minister was perfectly right in 
saying that this Amendment was sub- 
stantially the same as one discussed in 
Committee on the proposition of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
(Viscount Cranborne). What did the 
Chancellor ofthe Duchy himself say about 
the Amendment of the noble Lord at the 
time when it was the subject of dis- 
cussion ? On that occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman said—“An Appropriation Bill 
is a totally different matter.” He was 
dealing with the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, and he put aside the question of the 
Appropriation Bill as raising a new and 
distinct argument on the subject. I 
would remind the Chancellor of the 
Duchy that on that occasion, while most 
strenuously expressing disapproval of 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Rochester on the ground that 
it dealt with Bills other than Appropria- 
tion Bills, he expressed his approval of it 
when applied to Appropriation Bills. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Read, read! 

*Mr. BRYCE: I did not express my 
approval. I said there were certain 
merits, but I did not argue it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think 
the right hon. Gentleman should read his 
speech before he makes that correction. 
He said— 

“The President, when it comes up to him, 
might well be authorised to disallow that 
particular item, but to give his assent to all the 
rest of the Bill; and no harm would be done by 
that course being adopted, because in an Appro- 
yriation Bill each clause stands on its own 

ttom.” 

*Mr. BRYCE: That argument referred 
to the United States. I never admitted 
that the case of the United States was 
parallel to that of Ireland. 


Mr. Bryce 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Why did 
the right hon. Gentleman state his ap- 
proval in the case of the United States 
of a proposal to deal with the clauses of 
an Appropriation Bill separately in an 
argument bearing upon an English 
Amendment on an Irish Bill? No; I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Duchy 
to read carefully his own speech. His 
argument now is—‘ You propose to deal 
with this matter in a manner which is 
altogether wrong—in a manner which 
has not been adopted in America. In 
America they have only dealt with 
Appropriation Bills.” Of course, in 
making that argument he meant to say— 
“Tf you had proposed to deal with it 
here on Appropriation Bills alone, you 
would have been perfectly justified.” 
The right hon. Gentleman now finds 
that that argument will not suit his pre- 
sent purpose. This Debate, even when 
we approach an incident which is likely 
to occur about 11 o'clock to-night, has 
not lost its interest. It will, in fact 
always be memorable in laying before us 
thus late new ideas of the Government 
in regard to their own Bill. What does 
the Chancellor of the Duchy say in his 
own book? He approves of a proviso 
in the Constitution, which provides in 
Article 1, Section 7— 


“The President is permitted to vote any 
= item or items in an Appropriation 
ill.” 


And the right hon. Gentleman’s comment 
on that passage is— 

“Of these changes the thin!” 
—the one just read to the House— 
“and fifth were obvious improvements.” 


Now we have got it that it is an obvious 
improvement to any Constitution that the 
President or the Governor of a State 
should be allowed to deal with a tack to 
an Appropriation Bill. “ But,” said the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, “that is quite 
different in this Constitution, because in 
our Constitution the person who would 
have to interfere represents the Imperial 
Parliament,” and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, of course, does not represent the 
people. 
legislative freedom of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. Yes, Sir; under those circum- 
stances, what is the veto? Here is this 
precious Constitution, which is to pre- 
serve the legislative freedom of the Irish 
Parliament, and it gives us a veto which 





That is an interference with the | 
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the Prime Minister tells us is a real and 
efficient instrument against any abuse of 
its power by the Irish Parliament. “ Oh, 
but,” says the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
“to make that veto efficient would be to 
interfere with popular freedom and the 
liberties of the Irish people.” Here is a 
confession from the Chancellor of the 
Duchy that the veto was always intended 
to beasham. We know that the Chief 
Secretary meant it to be a Court-sword ; 
but the Chancellor of the Duchy means 
it to be a scabbard without a sword at 
all. The Chancellor of the Duchy goes 
on to deal with the suggestion that, if 
the Irish Parliament were allowed to tack 
obnoxious or illegal Bills to an Appro- 
priation Bill, it would be very difficult to 
exercise the veto. He says—* Oh, but our 
right and our power of interference would 
begin much earlier than that.” This is 
another most interesting apergu on the 
Constitutional position of the Irish Par- 
liament which the House has never heard 
before. What is going to happen, ac- 
cording to the Chancellor of the Duchy ? 
The Lord Lieutenant is going to watch 
every Bill, Resolution, and Act of the 
Irish Parliament; and the moment 
he, on his own discretion, thinks 
that the wltra_ vires provision is 
verged upon, or that it is a kind 
of Act to which the Imperial Go- 
vernment will be likely to object, or that 
the Resolution or Bill is such as the veto 
can by any possibility be applied to, he is 
to send for his Irish Ministers, and to 
say—** Look here, my fine fellows, do not 
waste your time in discussing this, for I 
have the veto in my pocket, and I shall 
bave to apply it. You must alter the 
Bill in such and such a way—if you 
do not do so, bear in mind the whole of 
your time will be thrown away.” Now, 
can the House conceive of anything more 
ridiculous than the Constitution conjured 
up by the Constitutional imagination of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy ? We have 
always thought that the position of the 
Lord Lieutenant would, indeed, be very 
difficult and delicate, and occasionally 
very painful. But what would be the 


position of the Lord Lieutenant if this 
was to be one of his functions, and if on 
every occasion he was to be interfering 
with and advising his Irish Executive, 
and also threatening them with regard to 
almost every measure they introduced 
that if they did this or that he would, 
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later on, have to exercise the veto ? 
Then the Chancellor of the Duchy makes 
one other observation. He says as an 
objection to the Amendment—“It is 
quite true that by the means you have 
suggested this Irish Legislature might 
evade all the precautions we have taken 
in our Bill, and all the safeguards adopted 
for the benefit of the Loyalist minority, 
which we have again and again assured 
you would be sufficient for the purpose, 
But why should you bother about that ? 
There are lots of other ways in which 
they could be evaded.” “While I have 
been on my feet,” said the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, “I have thought of one.” 
Accordingly the right hon. Gentleman 
makes us a present of another way in 
which these safeguards can be evaded, 
Was there ever such a confession of im- 
potent statesmanship as that which has 
been made by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy ? I go back for a moment to the 
argument of the Prime Minister; I will 
not say much about that, because it was 
evidently brought forward in complete 
misapprehension of the meaning of the 
Amendment which it criticised. The 
right hon. Gentleman conjured up a 
hypothetical case, in which he supposed 
the Upper and the Lower Chambers—I 
think, considering the constitution of 
these two Chambers, we might say “the 
Lower and the Lowest Chambers ”"—to 
be in strenuous conflict. A case of that 
kind is hardly likely to arise. The Go- 
vernment have taken precautions. They 
have arranged that the electorate of one 
Chamber shall be, at all events, of the 
same character as the electorate of the 
other ; and there is no reason to believe 
that the two Chambers will on any im- 
portant question have even the slightest 
family dissension. ‘ But suppose that is 
the case,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“and suppose that the Lower Chamber 
is endeavouring to make good its great 
Constitutional right, and in order to pro- 
mote its views, it tacks some Bill or 
other on to a Money Bill ”—well, even 
in that event, why on earth should the 
Lord Lieutenant interfere ? Is thata case 
in which, under any conceivable cireum- 
stances, the Lord Lieutenant would be 
interested in interfering? We are dealing 
with the Lord Lieutenant now as repre- 
senting Imperial interests, or, at any rate, 
those local interests which it is the duty 
of the Imperial Parliament to protect, 
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The Lord Lieutenant in that capacity 
will not want to disallow provisions in an 
Appropriation Bill if it only involves 
a domestic quarrel between the two 
Chambers, and does not raise any ques- 
tion of oppression to the minority, or dis- 
honesty, or anything injurious to the 
interests of the British Parliament. In 
all these cases the Lord Lieutenant 
would have no ground whatever for 
,interference, and it was perfectly certain 
that he would not interfere. The only 
case in which the Opposition desire to 
reserve the interference of the Lord 
Lieutenant is the case in which the Irish 
Parliament has brought in a Bill which 
is either beyond their powers, or held to 
be by the Imperial Parliament oppres- 
sive and unjust; and, knowing that it 
will most likely be vetoed by the 
British Government, bas tacked it on to 
an Appropriation Bill. It has been 
clearly pointed out that in that case we 
shall be under a great disadvantage. 
Unless the proposal of the Irish Govern- 
ment is of such a character that we must 
take any risk rather than allow it to pass 
into law, the probability is that the Im- 
perial Government will wink at it and 
allow the irregularity to take place. But 
if the proposal is so serious that the Im- 
perial Government finds itself obliged to 
deal with it, then the greatest possible 
inconvenience will arise, and the irri- 
tation necessary to the exercise of the 
veto under any circumstances will be 
greatly increased. It will surely be to 
the convenience and advantage of the 
Irish people, as well as of the British, if 
the Lord Lieutenant has the right to 
veto those parts of a measure of which 
he disapproves without including all 
those parts to which no objection is 
taken. In sitting down I would take 
note of a remark which the Prime 
Minister has several times repeated, to 
the effect that the Irish Lower House 
would find its highest and most important 
functions in dealing with the taxation of 
the people. Well, I suppose I am 
justified in believing that that goes 
further than the Irish Parliament, and 
applies to all other popular Representative 
Assemblies. Under those circumstances, 
I am quite sure that the Prime Minister 
can be counted on as one who, when the 
House of Commons comes, as it will 
shortly come, to its most important 
function—— 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY : Question, ques- 


tion ! 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (persistently) ; 
Question, question, question ! 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! [I 
must ask the hon. Member not to 
interrupt. The House knows what 
these interruptions sometimes lead to. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman in Order 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I will 
only finish my sentence. When the 
House comes to deal with Supply, I 
hope there will be no interference with 
the fullest discussion on the part of the 
Prime Minister. 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) ventured to intrude in this Debate 
for a few moments in order to say a 
farewell word about what he considered 
was perhaps the greatest of the many 
shams which had distinguished this Bill. 
The proposal to give the Lord Lieutenant 
and his veto as a protection to the Irish 
minority had always been looked upon 
by the minority with whom he acted as 
a worthless provision. He did not be- 
lieve the Lord Lieutenant would be even 
ornamental, and certainly not useful. 
They would first of all—and perhaps this 
would be one of the difficulties of the 
situation—have to get a Lord Lieutenant, 
and he ventured to say that one of the 
difficulties would be to get a British 
gentleman to consent to occupy the post. 
He concluded that the gentleman who 
would be asked to fill the post of Lord 
Lieutenant, and to act in that grave 
capacity in Ireland, would ask the Go- 
vernment of the day what his functions 
would consist of, and what his duties 
would be. Under the Bill as at present 
drawn it appeared to him that the 
ostensible object of the Lord Lieutenant 
would be to keep in order the Irish 
Parliament. He would ask the House 
to conceive for one moment the task that 
would be placed before any gentleman 
who would be asked, for instance, to keep 
in order the hon. Member for North 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy). How would 
he ever be able to keep the hon, 
Member for Louth in order except 
by the permission of the hon. Member, or 
to keep the hon, Member's friends in 
order except by their permission. 
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Mr. SEXTON: You will not be the 
Lord Lieutenant. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON said, he 
was very glad of that. The Prime 
Minister, in his speech, as he generally 
did, asked why should they have any 
doubts about the good sense and fair play, 
and the desire to act with impartial 
justice, of this Irish Assembly. Well, 
the Irish Assembly would be composed 
of men—whom they could not exactly 
say, as they could not foretell the future ; 
but they knew who the leaders would be. 
They would be the same parties who 
were now acting so harmoniously below the 
Gangway—the Party elected entirely by 
the Roman Catholic priests, and that 
advanced section which was led by the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond), whose policy had been 
described by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as a Fenian policy. ‘Those were 
the two Parties which would exist in the 
future Irish Chamber, and they were not 
influenced in estimating their future con- 
duct by any effort of their imagination ; 
they judged what they would do, what 
they would say, and how they would do 
it and say it, by what they had said and 
done in the past. That was a fair way 
of estimating and judging the functions 
of the National Assembly, which would 
be composed of men who had described 
in large letters their intentions in the 
future when they had the power to carry 
them out. If the Lord Lieutenant of the 
future was really meant to be anything 
but a sham he would be given very con- 
siderable powers to act on his own 
responsibility in restraining the action of 
this Irish Assembly, which would un- 
doubtedly be actuated by the desires and 
by the motives of the men who had 
led a certain section of the Irish 
people during the past few years. 
The Lord Lieutenant, if they 
could ever get an English gentleman to 
take the post—a thing which he doubted 
very much—would have to place himself 
under the supreme authority and guid- 
ance of the hon. Member for North Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy). To get such a man 
they would have to create a Peer from 
someone on the Government Bench 
opposite who was accustomed to that 
degradation. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the Amendment is a 
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specific one, and he must address himself 
to it. 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON bowed to 
the Speaker's decision, and would imagine 
the Lord Lieutenant existed—about 
which, however, he was extremely doubt- 
ful—and that it would be his duty to 
examine whether any tack was made on 
an Appropriation Bill which was con- 
trary to his ideas of right and justice. 
That was really the point. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister in 
his speech entirely misunderstood the 
drift of the Amendment and the argu- 
ments of supporters of it. The Prime 
Minister had made some 245 speeches 
during the progress of the Bill and had 
spoken forsome 90 hours, and therefore he, 
no doubt, got “mixed” up. But passing 
from the Prime Minister, who got 
“mixed” up, and coming to the Chan- 
eellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce), who 
thought he knew what he was talking 
about but never did, they had some very 
remarkable statements from him. This 
Lord Lieutenant was supposed to be his 
(Colonel Saunderson’s) special protector ; 
and if anything was tacked on to an 
Appropriation Bill for the spoliation of 
Ulster or to squeeze the landlords like 
lemons—which was the policy of the 
hon. Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy )—his protector would have to see 
if hecould not modify the asperity of these 
particular movements. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: They would be sold out before 
them.] Yes; but they would never be 
paid. That was the method—the simple 
method-—which they stated they intended 
to put in force when they got the oppor- 
tunity. This Lord Lieutenant, if they 
could get one, would have the duty of 
protecting the minority ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bryce) said it was no use 
bringing in this proviso, as there were 
other doors in this draughty Assembly 
by which the ingenuity of hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway could escape 
from any proviso they chose to place in 
their Bill. He quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say the Lord 
Lieutenant could arrest any attempt on 
the part of the Irish Assembly to pass 
unjust legislation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, did not tell them how, 
and he was taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
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mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) ; but he 
(Colonel Saunderson) did not think the 
Member for West Birmingham really 
took the lesson from that speech that he 
ought to have taken. When the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy told them that 
flattering tale of the future success 
of an Irish Lord Lieutenant he was 
letting the cat out of the bag as to 
the methods they intended to adopt in 
the constituencies before the next 
General Election. They would tell the 
constituencies that the Irish minority 
were amply protected ; that there was no 
necessity for putting anything more par- 
ticular or definite in the Bill, because the 
Lord Lieutenant, if anything went wrong 
in this low and lower House, would be 
able to arrest it; he would be able to tell 
them to stop, and prevent it coming to 
a head. The right hon. Gentleman 
would tell his constituents there was 
ample protection afforded in the Bill, and 
there would be no one to take him up; 
but in this House the right hon. Gentle- 
man was taken up. He should like to 
know from his hon. and learned Friend 
opposite how the Lord Lieutenant under 
this Bill would be able, outside the 
clauses of the Bill, to go down proprio 
motu and arrest the Irish Assembly in 
a course he might rightly believe to be 
contrary to justice, and in a direction 
which this House would absolutely refuse 
to accept or to justify? It would be 
absolutely impossible that he could do so, 
though it might pass muster upon hun- 
dreds of Radical platforms. How, he 
wanted to know, was it to be carried out ? 
How were they, the irish minority, going 
to derive any satisfaction from the pro- 
mise of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Bryce) that in case the Irish Legis- 
lative Assembly, which would be a Home 
Rule Assembly, a Land League Govern- 
ment and a Land League Parliament, 
acted contrary to the intentions of the 
Bill, they were to be arrested by some 
innocent Lord Lieutenant going over to 
Ireland ? Even if they found the man, 
he did not know how this future Irish 
Legislature was to be arrested in any 
violent action which they were bound to 
take up according to their promises to 
the Irish people. Was the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to send the Usher of the Black 
Rod to the Irish House to tell them to 
stop? How was he to address the 


Assembly ? If he did do so, he would find 
Colonel Saunderson 


{COMMONS} 
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it the worst Assembly he ever saw in his 


life. The protection which the Lord 
Lieutenant was supposed to afford to the 
loyal minority by influencing the future 
Irish House of Commons was a figment 
of the imagination of the Prime Minister 
introduced into the Bill to gull and 
delude the British people into the idea 
that the Bill did supply to the Irish 
minority some authority on which they 
could hang their hopes in the future, 
He (Colonel Saunderson) denied that the 
Lord Lieutenant and his veto was any 
protection. So far as he was concerned, 
and so far as those for whom he spoke 
were concerned, he could only say they 
might sweep away the Lord Lieutenant 
and his veto, and they would dislike and 
hate the Bill, and seek to overturn it, as 
much then as they did now. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who was always more 
interesting than instructive, or—to use 
his own phrase—more ornamental than 
useful, had given them another of the 
many proofs he had afforded of his ability 
on any occasion to deliver an animated 
speech which had no relation to the sub- 
ject. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was about as corsistent as usual, for 
whilst in one part of his speech he said 
he doubted whether they could find 
a Lord Lieutenant at all, at another point 
he said he might be swept away. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman did not study 
the matter in debate. He (Mr. Sexton) 
did not think he had read the Bill. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON : I have. 

Mr. SEXTON said, in that case he 
had forgotten it, because if he had read 
the first paragraph of Clause 21, three 
lines which would not tax even the 
terrible memory of an Irish landlord, 
he would have found that every subject 
of the Queen “shall be qualified to 
fill the office of Lord Lieutenant.” The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman doubted 
whether they would find an English 
gentleman. They need not necessarily 
find an English gentleman. If they 
were driven to an extremity and found it 
hard to get an English gentleman, there 
were many Irish gentlemen who would 
gladly take the office, for he never heard 
of an Irish landlord who refused £20,000. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
suggested, on the question of the Irish 
landlords, that if they sold their land they 
would not get the price for it. Well, 
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they had the experience of the past 
before them, and no Irish landlord had 
yet sold his land without getting an 
excellent price for it. Perhaps they had 
better come to the Amendment. He 
doubted if the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man said anything which was capable of 
being made the subject of debate. No 
one hearing the animated declamation of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham and other hon. Gentle- 
men, and the salvoes of cheers and 
laughter with which their speeches were 
greeted, would think that this was a 
proposal to apply to the Legislature of 
Ireland a provision which was utterly 
unknown to the British Constitution. It 
was unknown here. The Sovereign here, 
even if the veto was revived, could 
not say “yes” to one part of an Appro- 
priation Act and “no” to another part. 
The veto was an indivisible power, and 
the Representative of the Sovereign must 
say “yes” or “no” tothe whole Bill, 
and could not divide the Bill into parts, 
one part of which might be passed into 
law and the other part rejected. In the 
three or four score years that had elapsed 
since Parliaments were established in 
other parts of the Empire this question 
might have arisen. He did not know 
whether or not it had. Local Parlia- 
ments might have endeavoured to tack on 
to an Appropriation Bill and to force 
upon the Representative of the Crown 
provisions which weuld otherwise be 
vetoed. If such a case had ever arisen, 
apparently it had been settled without 
reference to any such cure as was 
suggested here. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bryce) to-night spoke in 
what he (Mr. Sexton) thought was 
a strictly Constitutional sense when he 
said that it would be open to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland, when the popular 
Chamber proceeded to tack on to an 
Appropriation Bill any provisions, 
objectionable either from the point of 
view of Imperial interest or natural 
justice, or because they were oppressive 
to the minority in Ireland—it would be 
open to the Lord Lieutenant to warn his 
Ministers of the consequences. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, in his usual 
dramatic style, suggested that it would 
be difficult for the Lord Lieutenant to 
address the House. Why need he address 
the House? He need only send for a 
Minister. There would be daily com- 
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munication, of course, between the Lord 
Lieutenant and his Ministers in Ireland. 
Suppose he saw the Irish Chamber pro- 
ceeding to tack on to an Appro- 
priation Bill a provision to place an 
undue tax on Ulster, or to endow a 
Church, or any other provisions ultra vires 
or unjust, he would send for a Minister 
and say to him—* There is no doubt that 
if you talk on these provisions to this 
Appropriation Bill you stand in danger 
of having the whole Bill vetoed.” Such 
a warning from the Viceroy would be 
perfectly Constitutional. Ministers would 
confer upon that, and then they would 
be placed in this position—that if after 
the warning given to them they persisted 
in putting in the Appropriation Bill any 
incongruous matters they would bring 
the Government of Ireland into the 
danger of having its whole system 
deranged ; and if they persisted and passed 
this hybrid Bill the Lord Lieutenant 
would have the right to dismiss them 
from Office and to call in a new Ministry, 
who would present an Appropriation 
Bill as a separate Bill. If the Lord 
Lieutenant could find no Ministry to fulfil 
the conditions which he thought proper 
the Lord Lieutenant would be authorised 
to dissolve the Chamber ; and he (Mr. 
Sexton) submitted to this Assembly that 
if Irish Ministers, by their obstinacy, 
refused to follow the usual Constitutional 
course of passing an Appropriation Bill 
confined to money solely, they would 
come before the electors of Ireland as 
persons who, by their obstinacy, and by 
their departure from Constitutional 
usages, had put the country to the trouble 
of a General Election, and brought about 
the derangement of the Public Service. 
Who would be the more concerned in 
guarding the Public Service in Ireland— 
the Irish Ministers or the English 
Ministers ? What money would be in 
question ? The Revenue of Ireland, a xl 
the special Revenue of Ireland. Som: 
hon. Members might be of opinion that 
an Imperial contribution would be a part 
of the appropriation grant. It would 
not. The Treasury had the power to 
take Ireland’s contribution out of the 
Revenue of Ireland before it was paid 
into the Irish Consolidated Fund. The 
money to be administered in the Irish 
Chamber would be Irish Revenue for 
Irish uses only; and if Ministers, by a 
side wind, attempted to foist upon the 
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Lord Lieutenant in an Appropriation 
Bill provisions which had nothing to do 
with money, or improper provisions 
relating to money, they would be placed 
in the position that the necessary disposi- 
tion of the Revenue of Ireland would be 
deranged, and, in his judgment, they 
would incur a heavy penalty at the hands 
of the country. That he considered 
ample security. If the Bill passed into 
law the veto then would come into play, 
and he had not the slightest hesitation in 
saying if, against a previous warning, 
Ministers in Ireland persisted in foreing 
such a Bill upon the Lord Lieutenant, 
that the Lord Lieutenant would be entitled 
to apply his veto to the whole Bill. No 
serious derangement of the Public Service 
need follow. The Irish Chambers would 
be bound to carry on their Session. They 
would be obliged to continue the Session, 
and as the salary of every public official 
in Ireland was dependent upon the 
passage of the Appropriation Bill. 
Ministers would have no option but to 
proceed with the Appropriation Bill 
alone, and leave out the other provisions. 
The consequence would be that, after 
some inconvenience and some delay, 
Ministers would be obliged to proceed in 
a Constitutional way. Now, for the 
hundredth time in this discussion, they 
found an Amendment before them which 
was not commensurate with the point 
of grievance or danger. The grievance 
was only where the Appropriation Bill 
included an incongruous provision. If 
this Amendment was carried, whether it 
included such a provision or not, the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Imperial Cabi- 
net would be entitled to take their pens 
and run them through each provision of 
an Appropriation Bill which did not 
meet their pleasure, although the 
money in question would be the special 
Revenue of Ireland for the purposes of 
Ireland only. From the point of view of 
common sense or of self-interest, he, as 
an Irishman, would much prefer to deal 
with the Revenue of Ireland in Com- 
mittee of Supply in this House rather 
than submit tosuch a system under which 
—after officers had been appointed, after 
liabilities had been incurred, and after 
the two Chambers in Ireland had gone 
through the length of transacting Votes 
of Supply for the year, and placing them 
in an Appropriation Bill— Ministers, 
400 miles away, would be entitled to 
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take their Bill, dealing with their money 
for their own purposes, to take up the 
function of a public auditor in regard to 
a Corporation and surcharge the Irish 
Legislature for whatever they pleased. 
Members of all Parties would recognise 
that the proposal was farcical. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, this was one of a class of Amend- 
ments intended to render the veto a 
really effeetive veto, and to give effect to 
the Preamble, which professed to pre- 
serve the Imperial supremacy. The hon, 
Member for Kerry said that if the power 
sought by the Amendment was conceded 
the Lord Lieutenant might run his pen 
not merely through the particular item 
in the Appropriation Bill which was con- 
templated by the Mover of the Amend- 
mend, but through other items. The 
hon. Gentleman forgot that on the face 
of the Bill, in theory, at all events, the 
Lord Lieutenant had power to run his 
pen through the whole of the Appropria- 
tion Bill if he received instructions in 
that respect. The Amendment, in the 
face of it, seemed an eminently reason- 
able one. It was contemplated that the 
Appropriation Bill might have bound up 
with it something which ought to be 
vetoed. It seemed to him, therefore, 
a most simple and obvious expedient 
that the Lord Lieutenant should be able to 
veto that which ought to be vetoed with- 
out, at the same time, vetoing that which 
ought not to be vetoed. Not only that 
part of the Amendment, but the other 
part of it, was, as a matter of fact, in ac- 
cordance not merely with the American 
precedents, but also in accordance with 
Colonial precedents which had been esta- 
blished and maintained for the last 40 or 
50 years. In almost every one of the 
Colonial Acts there was a provision that 
the Governor might, if he pleased, send a 
Bill back to the Assembly before he 
gave his consent, requiring that certain 
Amendments should be made in the Bill ; 
and that provision had been found con- 
venient in practice, not only by the 
American Legislatures, but by our own 
Colonial Parliaments. This Amendment 
was designed to carry out that which had 
been for years past the professed inten- 
tion of the Government—namely, that 
the Legislature set up by the Bill should 
be a subordinate Legislature. Years ago 
the Prime Minister said it must be an 
essential feature of any Bill that the 
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Imperial supremacy should be effectively 
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maintained. At the last Election they 
heard for the first time that the model of 
Imperial supremacy was to be of the 
same kind as that exercised over our 
Colonies. That declaration, he con- 
fessed, in his own constituency secured 
him many votes; but even the decla- 
ration that the vague kind of supremacy 
exercised over Colonial Legislatures was 
to be exercised over the Irish Legislature 
had been departed from by the Prime 
Minister in the course of these Debates, 
and they were not even to have the same 
kind of supremacy as that which was 
exercised in the case of the Colonies. 
The idea of legislative subordination 
which the Prime Minister started years 
ago and maintained up to the beginning 
of these Debates had grown into the 
notion of legislative freedom. How did 
the right hon. Gentleman reconcile the 
fact that he had gained the majority, 
such as it was, in this Parliament, upon 
the faith of his intention to create a 
subordinate Legislature, with the pro- 
fessions he had made in the last two or 
three days that the intention was not 
legislative subordination, but legislative 
freedom ? He hoped that, even at the 
eleventh hour, the Government would 
recognise the reasonableness of the pro- 
position now put forward, and would 
accede to the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton), on behalf of Vis- 
count Wolmer, moved the following 
Amendment :— 

In page 4, line 3, after the word * Bill,” to 
insert the words,—* Whenever any Bill which 
shall have been presented for Her Majesty's 
assent to the Lord Lieutenant shall by the Lord 
Lieutenant have been assented to in Her 
Majesty’s name, the Lord Lieutenant shall 
forthwith transmit to one of Her Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State an authentic copy 
of such Bill so assented to; and it shall be 
lawful at any time within one year after such 
Bill shall have been so received by the Secretary 
of State for Her Majesty by Order in Council to 
declare Her disallowance of such Bill ; and such 
disallowance, together with a certificate under 
the hand and seal of the Secretary of State, 
certifying the day on which such Bill was 
received as aforesaid, being signifiel by the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Irish Legislature by 
speech or message to the said Legislature, or by 
proclamation in the Lrish Government Gazette, 
shall make void and annul the same from and 
after the day of such signification,” 


He said that he had an Amendment on 
VOL. XVI. 
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the Paper in almost similar terms to this, 
the only difference being that he had 
suggested two years as the probationary 
period instead of one, as was suggested 
in the present proposal ; and, of course, 
as he was now moving the Amendment, 
he must support the period of one year, 
There was this much to be said for the 
Amendment. It was put down on the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill, 
and it was the first to be shut out by the 
guillotine arrangement on the 6th July. 
It might be said that the Amendment 
was discussed on the previous occasion ; 
but it was only under discussion for the 
space of half-an-hour, and considering 
how important the subject was there was 
no need to offer any apology for again 
bringing it before the House. As far as 
he had been able to make out, the Amend- 
ment he now moved had been adopted in 
the Constitution of every one of our 
Colonial Possessions, and not only so, 
but they held this particular safeguard in 
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great esteem. During the previous 
short discussion on this Amendment 


there was ove argument only advanced 
against it; and that was that the difference 
in distance between Ireland and _ the 
Colonies made this provision, though 
usefulin the case of the Colonies, entirely 
unnecessary for Ireland. He ventured 
to submit that the question of distance 
did not affect the value of the provision, 
because in these days of rapid commu- 
nication a few odd thousand miles made 
very little difference. As he had said, 
statesmen in the Colonies attached very 
great importance indeed to this safeguard. 
In March and April, 1891, there was a 
Federation held of all the different 
Colonies ; and at the close of that Con- 
vention there was carried—practically 
unanimously—a clause in almost identical 
terms to that which he was now moving, 
the only difference between the delegates 
being whether the term should be for one 
year or two years. Sir Samuel Griffiths 
spoke very strongly in favour of keeping 
this provision in their Bill; and Mr. 
Marmion, who at that time represented 
Western Australia, said— 

“So long as we give to the Queen the power 
of appointing the Governor General, we ought 
to allow her some exercise of discretion as to 
the salary her appointee shall receive. Under 
this Bill the connection between the British 
Crown and Australia generally is so very slight 
that we ought not to do anything calculated to 
weaken it. The time will possibly arrive quite 
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soon enough for the connecting link to be cut 
altogether, and we should, at any rate, do nothing 
in this Convention to hasten that time.” 

He respectfully claimed that as they con- 
sidered this so valuable in the Colonies, 
and as this Parliament was to have the 
right of control over the Irish Legisla- 
ture, they were entitled to have this 
Colonial safeguard put into the Bill. 
He really did think the Govern- 
ment would be acting wisely in 
adopting the Amendment. If they were 
to exercise control, surely it would be 
better to exercise it in the way tried in 
all our Colonies and proved to be a 
success, and which would enable the 
Imperial Parliament or the Queen in 
Council, advised by her English Minis- 
ters, to give a Bill a trial, and if it worked 
well to let it continue, and if it worked 
badly to veto it, without that direct veto 
from the Imperial Parliament which, 
without doubt, would lead to great 
friction. They could imagine countless 
instances in which the Lord Lieutenant 
might be unwilling to veto a Bill and 
yet be unwilling to give it assent. If 
this proposal were adopted he would be 
able to give it one year’s trial, and if it 
worked well he would let it continue, 
whilst if it was a failure he would exer- 
cise the power of making it void. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Government of 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 3, after the word © Bill,” to 
insert the words,—* Whenever any Bill which 
shall have been presented for Her Majesty's 
assent to the Lord Lieutenant shall by the 
Lord Lieutenant have been assented to in Her 
Majesty's name, the Lord Lieutenant shall 
forthwith transmit to one of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State an authentic 
copy of such Bill so assented to; and it 
shall be lawful at any time within one 
year after such Bill shall have been so re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State for Her 
Majesty by Order in Council to declare Her 
disallowance of such Bill; and such disallow- 
ance, together with a certificate under the hand 
and seal of the Secretary of State, certifying 
the day on which such Bill was received as 
aforesaid, being signified by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant tothe Irish Legislature by speech or 
message to the said Legislature, or by proclama- 
tion in the Irish Government Gazette, shall 
make void and annul the same from and after 
the day of such signification."—(7he Marquess 
of Carmarthen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S.) said, the 
Government could not accept the 
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Amendment of the noble Lord, and he 
would briefly state the reasons why they 
could not accept it. He did not lay any 
particular stress upon the fact that this 
question was discussed—if not at very 
great length, at some length—on the 
Sth July, and the proposition was then 
negatived. It was, of course, for the 
Opposition to consider whether, during 
the short remaining time at their dis- 
posal, they should utilise their oppor- 
tunities to diseuss topics on which the 
House had already expressed an opinion, 
or whether they should break new 
ground. The reason why the Govern- 
ment objected to this Amendment was 
this—the Bill proposed to give to the 
Irish Legislature within a certain defined 
area, and subject to certain definite 
limitations, the power of legislating ; 
and it was the policy of the Government 
that the Irish Legislature should have 
within that sphere freedom, but not in- 
dependence. That was to say, that on 
these matters, subject to the limitations 
proposed by the Bill, they should have 
effective powers of legislating as they 
considered right, subject always to the 
interference on definite instructions of 
the Lord Lieutenant. He had to ask 
the House, did not the provisions of the 
Bill afford ample opportunity for con- 
sidering beforehand whether any Bill 
should receive the Royal Assent or not 
without introducing the provisions of 
this Amendment? ‘The noble Lord 
proposed that in the case of a Bill whieh 
was within the province of the Irish 
Legislative Body, and which had passed 
both Houses of the Irish Legislative 
Body, whatever that Bill might be, yet 
after the passing of that Bill—after 
effect had been given to it, upon the 
faith of which action had been taken, 
eugagements entered into, and obliga- 
tions undertaken—at the end of the year 
that was all to be brushed aside and the 
Bill declared to be null and void. Con- 
sider the complications that might 
follow from that course. That 
would be a very extreme step to 
take unless a very clear and obvious 
necessity existed for following it, and he 
thought the House would see that it was a 
proposition which ought not to be adopted 
unless that clear and obvious necessity 
was made out. Was there any such 
necessity ? There was daily communi- 
eation by post with Ireland, there was 
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telegraphic communication, and there 
were the daily organs of the Press. Was 
it conceivable there would not be full and 
ample means of information long before 
the Bills became law which would be 
sufficient to guide the judgment of those 
concerned ? Although it might not be 
the intention of the noble Lord who 
moved it, the Government regarded this 
Amendment as an invitation to the Im- 
perial Parliament and Cabinet to do that 
which they deprecated doing except in 
cases of extreme necessity—namely, 
to interfere with Irish legislative 
action within the domain of the powers 
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derate and rational answer on the part of 
the Government to any proposition had 
passed away. He had some satisfaction 
in thinking that he had the honour 
of being possibly the Member to 
propose the last Amendment that 
would be submitted to the House 
before the grotesque operation of that 
night was undertaken, and he should be 
able to tell his constituents that an 
Amendment which he believed to be of 
first-rate importance had been made the 
subject of the procedure with which they 
were threatened. He thought it would be 





conferred by the Bill. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, it 


appeared to him that the Attorney 
General had not given the slightest 


attention to the faets on which the 
noble Lord based his support of — this | 
Amendment. They had been told again | 
andagain that the model taken for framing 
this spurious Constitution had been that of 
the Colonial Assemblies. ‘They had the 
fact that in most of the Colonies this very 
provision existed ; that it had been acted 
upon for years; that no possible incon- 
venience arose from it, and yet they were 
told that although they could all work 
under a provision of this kind, it would 
be an indignity to the Irish nation, 
and such an invasion of the privileges of 
this not independent, but free, Legis- | 
lature, that it was not to be tolerated for | 
a moment. Surely the rational and 
sensible thing to do was to introduce that 
kind of provision which had worked well 
in the Colonies, and bring the Bills over | 
here in order to allow time enough to | 
consider their scope and working, and to 
give an opportunity of dealing effectively 
with them. Unless the Government 
could show why a provision which had 
worked well and was approved in all our 
Colonies should not be applied to this 
other subordinate Legislature, the Op- 
position had not received that answer 
which was due to them. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) moved the following Amendment :— 

In page 4, line 3, after the word © Bill,” to 
insert the words—* The prerogative of mercy 
shall ret be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant 
on bebalf of Her Majesty, except upon the ad- 
vice of ove of Her Majesty's Principal Secre- 
taries of State.” 


| 
i 


He observed that the time for a consi- 


| prerogative. 


; Upon 


a very useful object-lesson, and of valu- 
able assistance to him in demonstrating 
the thesis which he should have to present 
to them. The Amendment was necessary 
as a consequential Amendment on one 
which had been before the House during 
the discussion of the Bill. Allusion had 
been made in the course of the diseussion 
to the powers of the Lord Lieutenant in 


| . . 
regard to certain subjects, and as to 


whether those powers were properly 


| defined by the Bill as it now stood. He 


(Mr. Forster) did not propose to confine 
himself to the reserved subject mentioned 
in Clanses 3 and 4. He was anxious to 
point to some of the patent absurdities 
that appeared on the face of the Bill, in 
the hope that the Government might 
he induced to relieve him with regard to 
the Amendment which he brought for- 
ward. He had uo sanguine hope, how- 
ever, at the present moment. The ques- 
tion was whether or not it should be in 
the power of the Irish Legislature to 
exercise the prerogative of mercy, de- 
priving this House of the power 
it now exercised with regard to that 
It would, no doubt, be said 
that it was an ungracious thing to 
seek to deprive a Legislature of the 
power of exercising this prerogative ; 
but he had no seruples whatever in 
making that proposition for taking the 
prerogative away from the Party to 
which he was opposed—a Party which 
never had shown mercy to any man op- 
posed to it, a Party which had been the 
most unmerciful and eruel in the history 
of the country. He wished to show how 
this matter worked out. He would take 
the case of the dynamite 
whose behalf it had been 
stil by the Home Seeretary that 
the Lord Lieutenant was bound to 
receive the Petition of the Corporation 
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of York, although the cases were cases 
with which he had nothing to do, and 
in regard to which he could not exer- 
cise his prerogative, these persons being 
in English and not in Irish gaols. He 
wanted to come to the cases of convicts 
similar to those convicts in Irish gaols. 
They had had a pretty plain statement 
this Session from the Home Secretary 
with regard to these felons; and the 
right hon. Gentleman announced the 
view of, as he (Mr. Arnold-Forster) be- 
lieved, the majority in the House, that 
these prisoners were properly detained, 
and that they should not be released. | 
But were they prepared to set up a state 
of things in which the Home Secretary 
would be overruled, and these persons | 
would be free from the control of the | 
judgment of the House? It had been | 
suggested that a statement of that kind 
required some qualification, as these 
felons were convicted on charges which | 
brought into play the provisions of the | 
Bill—that they were convicted of treason- 
felony, and that that was a subject re- | 
served from the control of the Irish 
Legislature ; but he had to remind the 
House that there were many cases of 
which that could not be said. The 
House would remember the ease of the | 
Manchester murder—the case of the | 
murder of Sergeant Brett. The prisoners | 
in that case were not indicted for treason- | 
felony, but for wilful murder. Then | 
they had the case of the Phoenix Park 
murders. The prisoners in that case also 
were convicted of murder. Were they 
going to give the Irish Legislature power 
to set free prisoners convicted of that | 
and of similar crimes ? Time after time | 
sympathy had been expressed with these 
convicts in the columns of United Ireland 
—the warmest expressions of sympathy 
had been published in that journal; and | 
it was rational and reasonable to suppose 
hat the statements given in the journal 
of the Party opposite (the Irish Mem- 
bers) in Ireland, and addressed to their 
followers, would represent their views. 
The case of the Phoenix Park murders, like 
other cases that could be named, was not 
an Trish case solely ; it was that of an Irish 
official and an official of the United 
Kingdom, and affecting the United | 
Kingdom. Were. they, then, prepared 
to grant the power to exercise this pre- 
rogative in such or were they 
willing that such powers should be kept 
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in the hands of the Imperial Government 
only ? It would be said that it would be 
a great inconvenience to deprive the 
Irish Legislature of the power of exer- 
cising the prerogative in certain cases— 
that there were many ¢ases which must 
necessarily arise in which it would be con- 
venient that this power should be 
exercised without appeal to the Imperial 
Government. But, in his opinion, the 
greater included the less, and he desired 
that they should be safeguarded, so that 
the class of persons to whom he referred 


should not be let loose upon England and 


Scotland. Under this Bill Irish Judges 
and juries would be in sympathy with the 
views of the Irish Legislature, and per- 
sons convicted by them would be con- 
vieted with the full approval of the 
Government. They had to remember 
that there were two Parties in Ireland, 
They had had failures to convict in 
recent There was a part of Ire- 
land where the operation of the law was 
automatic ; but in other parts they had 
a paralysis of the law. According to 
the code which prevailed in Irish 
society outside Ulster, men were re- 


"ases. 


garded as guiltless who, while com- 
mitting no crime against the Irish 


people, perpetrated outrages against the 
English and Scotch people. ‘There was 
only one part of Ireland—the North—in 
which they could rely upon getting an 
honest verdict in such It was 


cases, 


' reasonable to think that, while the pre- 


rogative of merey remained with this 
House, it would be exercised with due 
regard to the feeling that prevailed 
throughout the United Kingdom as to 
what was and what was not criminal. 
This was not the first time the matter 
had been under discussion. It had been 
discussed in connection with Colonial 
Legislatures and Executives, and there 


had been a delegation in regard to it ; 
but the Colonies had no part in the 
deliberations of this House. This Bill 


did nothing that was analogous to the 
Colonial ease. The Irish Members 
would sit in this House, and would have 
their full share in deliberations on the swb- 
ject of the Queen’s prerogative. Another 
question was how they were to deal with 
persons who had fled this country, and 
who did not dare to face the tribunals of 
this country—men who had always 
sympathised with the Irish Nationalist 
Members, and who had been in personal 
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contact with some of them, and who 


Government of 


knew that if they returned to this 
country they would be convicted by the 
tribunals of the country. These men 
might return, Under the circumstances 
what, he asked, would be their position 7 
They knew perfectly well that if brought 
before a Court in Ireland, and convicted 
of the offence charged against them, 
they were certain of having the preroga- 
tive of mercy exercised in their favour. 
He did not want to go into detail, but it 
was within the knowledge of the House 


that there were many who had 
fled the country within the last 10 
years—men whose return would be 
regarded by the great majority of 


the people of England, of Great Britain, 
with regret and apprehension—men who 
had encouraged and inflicted an amount 
of injustice upon the Queen’s subjects 
which they did not wish to see repeated. 
Th se persons were in sympathy with 
those who would be the first Ministers of 
Ireland under this Bill. The question 
was, would they give the prerogative 
over to those Ministers, or would they 
keep it with the Imperial Parliament. 
He believed this was a_ reasonable 
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lesson. The hon. Member appears to 
forget that this very Amendment was 
discussed fully and amply on the Motion 
of the hon. Member himself on the 4th 
of July, when every argument which he 
has brought forward to-night was used by 
him. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I was 
closured before I could put the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. J. MORLEY: On the 4th of 
July this Amendment was proposed. He 
made the Motion on that date, and it was 
discussed through many pages of /an- 
sard, ani a great many important and 
conspicuous speakers representing all 
quarters of the House took part in the 
Debate; and, as I have said, every single 
argument brought forward now was 
brought forward on that occasion. I de- 
sire no better object-lesson than the resusei- 
tation of this Amendment on the Report 


| stage, after its having been fully dis- 


eussed and divided upon in Committee. 
This proposal isa type of what has been 
going on all through these Debates on 
the part of the hon. Member and others. 
The hon. Member said he wished to hear 
from us the view we are prepared to take 





Amendment, and he would like to hear | of this matter ; but I would remind him 
something of a clear and definite cha-| that on the oceasion to which I refer the 


racter from Her Majesty’s Government 


hon. Member got a rational and con- 


touching a matter which vitally con-| siderate reply from two or three of my 


cerned those whom he represented, and 
those whom he did not represent—but for 
whom he might say that they had suffered 
for the crimes committed by those men, 
and would suffer still more if this power 
was entrusted to the Irish Legislature. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 3, after the word * Bill,” to 
insert the words, “The prerogative of mercy 
shall not be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant 
on behalf of Her Majesty, except upon the ad- 
vice of one of Her Majesty's Principal Secre- 
taries of State.”"—( Vr. Arnold-Forster.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. Member who has moved this 
Amendment began by saying that the 
subject would afford an object-lesson to 
his constituents and to the constituencies 
of the country. He declared that it 


would illustrate the suppression of free 
speech, which the necessity of bringing 
, this Debate to a close compels us to en- 


force. 





Sir, I desire no better object- 


right hon. Friends sitting on this (the 
Treasury) Bench. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I with- 
draw, Sir. I was mistaken. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : And the hon. 
Member asked us to divide, with the 
result that the numbers at this time were 
250 for the Amendment and 293 against 
it. Here we are to-night again asked to 
discuss the question, devoting — pre- 
cious time to a matter which 
liberately negatived by a large majority 
inJuly. Surely the majority was large 
enough ; and surely the majorities on 
Report have been large enough for the 
hon. Member? Now, Sir, I will not 
try to rise to the height of the hon. 
Member in giving what he would call a 
rational reply to his speech in moving 
the Amendment. I cannot give any new 
argument, but I will repeat some of the 
arguments brought forward on that oeca- 
sion. The hon. Member asks the Llouse to 
withhold from the Lord Lieutenant the 
power of exercising the prerogative of 
merey or of remitting sentences in any 


was de. 
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case without the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State in this country. Anyone 
who has had experience in the Irish 
Government knows that by far the 
majority of cases in whieh the Lord 
Lieutenant is advised to exercise the pre- 
rogative of mercy are cases of so trivial a 
character that anyone would be ashamed 
to go to the trouble of sending over to 
the Secretary of State in this country in 
order to see whether the prerogative of 
mercy should or should not be exercised 
—as, for example, whether a fine should 
be reduced from £4 to 10s., or whether a 
person should be imprisoned for a fort- 
night or the sentence remitted altogether. 
Does the hou. Member seriously contend 
that small matters of administration of 
that kind ought to be handed over to the 
Secretary of State here—with, possibly, 
Motions for Adjournment upon them in 
this House? That is not the spirit in 
which this Bill is proposed. We will 
suppose that the hon. Member has thought 
out carefully the subject of the Amend- 
ment as regard cases of a serious character 
when the action of the Lord Lieutenant 
might produce serious effects. But does 
he not realise what we have done ¥ What 
we have done is this :—We have given 
to the Irish Legislature the power of 
making its own Criminal Law, with re- 
strictions, and of arranging its own rules 
of criminal procedure. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument is that, while apparently 
granting that the Irish Legislature may 
he fit to make its own Criminal Law and 
to inquire into the principles and practice 
of criminal procedure, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is not to be allowed to mitigate 
sentences or to exereise all those functions 
of the prerogative without reference to 
the Secretary of State here. I do not 
believe that the hon. Member, on reflee- 
tion, will seriously contend that the 
Government ought to adopt this view. 
It isa new scheme; and after granting 
these powers, are you going to prevent 
the Government tempering justice with 
merey ¥ All Governments do it, and, of 
course, you must allow the liberty of 
considering all the social circumstances 
that must be taken into account in every 
case, | with the hon. Member 
that a case might arise in which there 
might class of offenders whom it 
would be desirable that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, on the advice of the Irish Ministry, 
should not have the power of relieving 


Mr. J. Morley 
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from some of their punishment. In that 
case, no doubt the Secretary of State 
and the Government of the day would 
limit the power of the Lord Lieutenant 
in the instrument of delegation. But 
the hon. Member would tie the hands of 
the Secretary of State. By the Amend- 
ment he could not delegate the preroga- 
tive of merey. So far from giving power, 
the Amendment limits power. It is a 
violation of the whole principle on which 
the Bill is framed, and, if adopted, it 
would lead to difficulties which would 
give rise to « most unworkable situation 
in the administration of the Criminal 
Law. I must, therefore, say for myself 
and my colleagues that we cannot assent 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER rose iu his 
place, and was understood to say, by way 
of personal explanation, that he had 
brought the matter forward again because 
he attached great importance to it, and 
he had for the moment forgotten that it 
was so fully discussed in Committee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
agree with the general principle laid 
down by the Chief Secretary that when- 
ever a matter has discussed in 
Committee it ought not to be re-discussed 
on Report. We have certainly not shown 
ourselves actuated by a desire to repeat 
discussions that have taken place in this 
House. We have steadily kept in view 
the recommendation of yourself, Mr. 
Speaker, from the Chair, that it would 
not be desirable, in view of the brief 
amount of time at our disposal, that we 
should unnecessarily enter into a discus- 
sion of which have been 
already adequately discussed. Sir, we 
do not admit that because a thing has 
been discussed it should not be discussed 
on Report. That would be an alteration 
of our whole Parliamentary system, to 
which I would not give my assent. We 
have one hour left for the discussion of 
the remaining 30 clauses of the Bill—— 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There are only 36 
clauses in the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
Schedules in my mind. 
one hour in which to discuss the remain- 
ing clauses of the Bill; and even the 
Government, with their peculiar views 
on Debates, will hardly think that that 
is adequate for the purpose. There is 
one important Amendment standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for South 
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Londonderry (Sir T. Lea), and I should 
regret that the Debate should come to 
an untimely close before an effort has 
been made to discuss it. 

Sir H. JAMES : I should like to ask 
the Chief Secretary whether it would be 
in the power of the Lord Lieutenant to 
give a free pardon, not to convicted per- 
sons, but to any person who may have 
committed, or who may be suspected of 
having committed, any offence in Ireland 
in past times, so as to enable him to 
return and take his place as a free 
citizen and even as a Member of the 
Legislature of Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will not deny that the 
Crown has at the present moment power 
to pardon any one particular person. The 
whole question consequently will be 
whether the Advisers of the Crown think 
it right in framing the instrument of 
delegation to give the Lord Lieutenant 
such a power, and that will entirely 
depend upon the view of the Imperial 
Cabinet of the day. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 


as the right hon. Gentleman and the 
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in mind that the Lord Lieutenant under 
the Bill would have entirely new fune- 
tions to perform. Though this matter 
had been discussed in Committee they 
had not arrived at any conclusion, and he 
could not help thinking that when the 
Government had accepted an Amend- 
ment moved in Committee many Mem- 
bers thought it an extraordinary thing to 
put the veto into commission. The 
object of the Amendment was that the 
power of veto, which was, after all, the 
very keystone of the Bill, and the arch 
upon which the liberties of the loyal 
minority rested, should not be exercised 
by any person or persons who might for 
the time being be appointed to act for the 
Lord Lieutenant. He would point out 
that in the American Constitution— 
which was not framed under such ex- 
traordinary rules as those which would 
prevent the discussion of Amendments to 
the present Bill after 11 o’clock to-night 
—provision was made for a deputy in the 
person of the Vice President. The 
American Constitution went further, and 
made arrangements for some other person 
to take the place of the Vice President if 
neither the President nor the Vice Presi- 





Legal Advisers. of the Cabinet were 
responsible for these matters just now, it 
was fair to ask him how far he would | 
extend the delegation of the prerogatives 
of Her Majesty? He would point out 
that there were 282 Amendments on the 
Paper, including the one under discussion. 
Upon 264 of these they were not to be 
allowed to vote or speak—only the 
sacred Amendments of the Government 
were to be voted upon. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, he 
wished to move an Amendment which, 
perhaps, if not the most important on the 
Paper, was, at any rate, not without im- 
portance. He wished to add to Clause 5 
the following proviso :— 

“ Provided that such power of giving or with- 
holding the assent of Her Majesty to Bills 
shall not be exercised by any executive officer 
or officers for the time being appointed in the 
place of the Lord Lieutenant.” 

If the scheme brought forward by the 
Government had been meant for work 
and not for show, the Government would 
have paid attention to the making of 
some provision for the discharge of the 
duty of the Lord Lieutenant in the event 
of ‘sis resignation or inability to perform 
his i'inetions, and they would have borne 





’ 


dent could act. The Prime Minister had 
said that the Imperial Parliament 
would undertake responsibility for the 
discharge of the duty if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was unable to act, but the House 
was being constantly told that the power 
of the veto of the Lord Lieutenant was 
to be the security of the loyal minority 
as against oppression and possible in- 
justice on the part of the Irish Legis- 
lature, and what he now desired to know 
was by whom that power of veto was 
going to be exercised ? They ought not 
to leave the matter open for settlement 
on some future oceasion. The Lord 
Lieutenant ought not to be allowed to 
nominate some mere creature of the Irish 
Legislature to exercise that power. If 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Amendment did not provide for the 
exercise of the veto on the part of any- 
body when the Lord Lieutenant was 
unable to act, he would ask him if he 
would accept at the end of the Amend- 
ment the following words :— 

“But shall, while some executive officer or 
officers remain in office, be exercised by Her 
Majesty in Council.” 

He did not think that the performance 
of the functions of the Lord Lieutenant, 
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under the conditions he contemplated, 
should be left to a haphazard arrange- 
ment. 


Government of 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 3, after the word “ Bill,” to 
insert the words * Provided that such power of 
giving or withholding the assent of Her 
Majesty to Bills shall not be exercised by any 
executive officer or officers for the time being 
appointed in the place of the Lord Lieutenant.” 
—( Mr. Fisher.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was under- 
stood to say that the Government had 
assented to a proposal to enable the 
Lords’ Justices to act in place of the 
Lord Lieutenant; and he did not under- 
stand why it was that, having gained 
that point, the hon. Member now desired 
to impose so stringent a limitation as 
that contained in the Amendment. It 
was not desirable that the functions of 
the Lord Lieutenant should be placed in 
a condition of paralysis. In the absence 
of the Lord Lieutenant for a short time, 
owing to causes of high necessity or to 
illness, it was necessary that the Lords 
Justices or someone should have the 
power to perform acts which might be 
necessary for the public welfare. A 
ease had been put in which it might be 


necessary for the Lord Lieutenant to 
act forthwith, as in the ease of the 
Explosives Act, which was passed 


through both Houses of the present 
Legislature in one day—indeed, he re- 
membered another case where a Bill not 
only passed through both Houses, but 
received the Royal Assent in one day. 
That was done for the public convenience 
and advantage. The Lords Justices 
were not casual persons picked up here 
and there. There had been a suspicion 
that there would be some jobbery on the 
part of the Irish Executive, and that 
some improper personage might be 
named a Lord Justice in order to exer- 
cise the veto, but sufficient protection 
against an abuse of that kind was to be 
found in the Queen’s Patent of appoint- 
ment. If it was thought that there 
might be a wholesale delegation of the 
powers of the Viceroy, while it would 
not be wise to provide by Statute against 
some delegation of the powers, so that 
the necessary business of the State might 
not be stopped and delay caused by the 
unavoidable absence of the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant, no Government would assent toa 
wholesale delegation of his powers. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) said, 
he wished to move to add at the end of the 
clause— 

“ Provided always that in assenting to any 
Bill whereby the rules of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland at present in force may 
be altered, or to any alteration by the said 
Board of the said rules, the Lord Lieutenant 
shall act on behalf of Her Majesty.’* 

All persons interested in the question of 
education knew that the present system 
in Ireland should be allowed to proceed 
undisturbed in its present position. It 
had made great advances of late years, 
and the people of Ireland were not un- 
grateful to the late Government for the 
assistance they had given in their Bill of 
1892. Seven-eighths of the schools in 
Ireland were now entirely free from all 
fees. The system was undenominational, 
although it had gone a long way towards 
being denominational. When a similar 
question to that raised by the Amend- 
ment was under discussion the Prime 
Minister said that 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I rise to Order. 
Is the hon. Baronet in Order in referring 
to a Debate on another Bill in the same 
Session ? 

Sin T. LEA said, that he was quoting 
what the Prime Minister said on the pre- 
sent Bill two weeks ago. The Prime 
Minister said that if the Irish Legislature 
carried the denominational principle to 
any length they pleased they would 
certainly come into conflict with the pro- 
visions of the Bill relating to undue pre- 
ference. It was, therefore, quite clear 
that the Prime Minister intended that the 
undenominational 





present system of 
education should be continued, and 
further proof of that intention was 


afforded by the restrictions contained in 
the Bill, particularly Sub-section 4 of 
Clause 4, which said that the power of 
the Irish Legislature should not extend 
to— 

“ Prejudicially affecting the right of any child 
to attend a school receiving public money, 
without attending the religious instruction at 
that school.” 

Many of them had seen the great ad- 
vantage of the present mixed system of 
education in Ireland. He had listened to, 
Professor Fawcett 20 years ago on f' jy 
advantages of men of all religoueh 
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denominations being educated together— 
particularly in Ireland—and he believed 
the only way in which they would over- 
come the acerbities of Irish life, and the 
bitterness of religious feeling, was by a 
system under which men of all parties 
and creeds were trained wogether. 
Nearly half the schools in Ireland—that 
was to say, 3,817, were mixed schools. 
In Ulster there were 990 schools under 
Protestant management attended by 10°5 
per cent. of Catholic children, and 878 
schools under Roman Catholic manage- 
ment attended by 10°9 per cent. of Pro- 
testant children. In the other three 
Provinces the number of Protestant 
children was very small—no more than 
28 in Munster, and 3°9 in Connaught— 
and it would be impossible that they 
could be educated under any other system 
than that of mixed schools. To put an 
end to that system would be to drive the 
Protestant families out of the South of 
Ireland. It had been stated in the course 
of the Debate that the Education Board 
of Ireland would have power to abolish 
the Conscience Clause. If that was so, 
the system of mixed education was 
doomed, and Roman Catholic families in 
the North and Protestant families in the 
South would have to seek their living 
elsewhere. He, therefore, contended 





that the Lord Lieutenant should have 
power to prevent the National Board of 
Education from in any way changing the 
present system. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 3, after the word “ Bill,” to 
insert the words “ Provided always that in 
assenting to any Bill whereby the rules of the 
National Board of Education in Ireland at 
present in force may be altered, or to any 
alteration by the said Board of the said rules, 
the Lord Lieutenant shall act on behalf of 
Her Majesty.”—(Sir 7. Lea.) ; 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON: The Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet contains two proposi- 
tions, one of which refers to legislative 
action and to the application of the veto 
by Imperial authority to Irish legisla- 
tive action; and the other invites this 
House to sanction the principle that, 
after the granting of Home Rule to Ire- 
land, the Imperial Government is still to 
be saddled with the responsibility of 
of gecting and advising the Lord Lieu- 
his fv@t to intervene and to overbear the 
of the Irish Government in regard 


XL. XVI. [rourru series. ] 
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, to an internal matter between the Irisu 
Government and one of the departments 
of administration in Ireland. The pro- 
posal is a novel one. I do not remember 

‘that I have heard it made before, and 
when the hon. Baronet says that he ap- 
prehends—though I know not upon what 
ground—that there may be an injury 
done to religious feeling in Ireland in 
connection with a department of primary 
education, I have to remind him that by 
the Charter of the National Board of 
Education the Board is equally composed 
of Catholics and Protestants — 10 
Catholics and 10 Protestants—and that 
as the charter will continue in force, that 
arrangement would remain, and in that 
arrangement I think a sufficient protec- 
tion may be found for the interest of all 
denominations in Ireland. The hon. 
Baronet makes a very bold and sweeping 
proposition, because be asks the House 
to agree that in sanctioning any altera- 
tion whatever by the Board of National 
Edueation in their rules the Lord Lieu- 
tenant shall act as representing Her 
Majesty. I amsorry that at this moment 
I have not the rules of the Board of 
Education in my hand, but I have sent 
for them, and I dare say before this 
Debate concludes some one or 
other of my hon. Friends will bring 
under the notice of the House these rules, 
and enable hon. Members to understand 
to what function the hon. Baronet desires 
to commit the House. The rules of the 
National Board are not numbered by 

dozens or scores ; they are numbered by 

hundreds. They have attached to them 
voluminous and complicated appendices. 

The system of the National Board of 
Education includes not only the appoint- 

ment, qualification, and examination of 

teachers, the appointment and qualifica- 
tion of Inspectors, the building of schools, 
the building of non-vested schools, the 
hours of secular and religious instruction ; 
but the general curriculum of education, 
the management of agricultural schools, 
and a variety of other subjects, and upon 
all these matters rules have continually 
to be made, revised, and repealed by the 
Board of Education, The proposal of 
the hon. Baronet is that in regard to all 
these hundreds of rules revisable from 
time to time, when the Board—composed 
of competent Irishmen, embracing some 
of the most distinguished and learned 
gentlemen in the country—J udges, clergy- 
men, and others—alter any of these rules, 
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repeal any of these rules, or make any 
new rule, they are to have their decision 
overborne by the Imperial Ministers. 


The hon. Baronet’s proposal is that the | 


question of the alteration, revision, or 
repeal! of any rule shall not be sanctioned 
by the Lord Lieutenant, even upon the 
advice of his Irish Ministers, and even 
when the opinion of the 
National Education is unanimous ; and 
that the unanimous opinion of Irish 
Ministers and the unanimous opinion of 
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is not sufficient. The hon. Baronet has 
not said it. We have it, therefore, 
already in the Bill that the Irish Parlia- 
ment cannot, by passing a Bill, do any- 
thing to prejudice the rights of any 
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| member of the community in the matter 


of education. If the Irish Parliament 
pass a Bill imposing disability on Pro- 
testants or Presbyterians, or affecting the 
right of any child to attend a public 
school without attending the religious 


|instruction imparted at the school, I 


the National Board shall be overruled, | admit that the Lord Lieutenant has the 
and that the English gentleman whom right to veto it. The Amendment of the 
you send over to the Castle shall come | hon. Baronet is open to two objections, 
over to London and submit to the gentle- | The first is that the rule of the National 
men sitting on the Treasury Bench—no | Board, which it may be desired to make, 


doubt the most accomplished gentlemen 


in the country, but gentlemen pro- 
bably not knowing much _ about 
Ireland — submit to them the question | 


whether or not there shall be an 
alteration of the rule as to what shall be 
the amount of the grant for a school in 
Ireland, or what knowledge of arithmetic 
shall be possessed by a third-class teacher 
sanctioned, and to ask these 12 English 
gentlemen to pour contempt on the 
Irish Ministry and upon the Department 
of State authorised to conduct the system 
of education. In the wording of his 
Amendment— 

“ Provided always that. in assenting to any 
Bill whereby the rules of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland,” &e. 

—the hon. Baronet displays his habitual 
inaptitude of expression, because if the 
question were only the assenting toa Bill, 
of course it would be all right. What 
the hon. Baronet means is, that in con- 
sidering the question of his assent or re- 
fusing his assent he would act as repre- 
senting Her Majesty. Does the hon. 
Baronet bear in mind, so far as the Bill 
is concerned, how abundant, how more 
than ample, are the provisions contained 
in the Act for the protection of religious 
feeling in the matter of education? He 
has cited some of them, and it is not 


suggested that they are insufficient. In | 


Clause 4, Sub-section 2, we have it that 
the Irish Legislature must not pass any 
law imposing any disability or conferring 
any advantage or benefit on account of 
religious belief; and in the next sub- 


section, protecting any child attending a 
school receiving publie money from any 
disability because of non-attendance at 
religious instruction within the school. 
I have not heard a suggestion that that 


Mr. Sexton 


/'may be unobjectionable to everybody in 


Ireland. Why in that case should you 
refer to Imperial authority ? But even 
if the Bill were objectionable, I say that 
the Imperial Ministry, even without the 
Amendment, would have power to direct 
the Lord Lieutenant to veto the Bill. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I observe, 
Sir, that the shorter our time grows the 
longer are the speeches of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The speech, however, to 
which we have just listened can be put 
into two sentences. The Amendment of 
my hon, Friend, according to the hon, 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), 
ought not to be supported, in the first 
place, because the rules of the National 
Board of Education are very numerous 


| and very complicated, and because to en- 


gage in any supervision of those rules 
would be to throw on this House and on 
the Lord Lieutenant a task altogether 
beyond their capacity. That was the 
hon. Member's first argument. His 
second argument was that already under 
the Bill this task is thrown on the Lord 
Lieutenant. It is perfectly evideut that 
the two branches of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman are absolutely inconsist- 
ent one with the other. As a matter of 
fact, it does not matter how complicated 
are the rules of the National Board ; 
they are not more complicated than the 
rules of our Council for Edueation, and 
all that Parliament would have to look 
to in regard to any proposal of the kind 


contemplated by the Amendment would { 


be whether it would be likely to affect 
the unsectarian character of the educa- 
tion. 
everything affecting the teachers and thge 
curriculum, would be passed over at o4j-ce, 
and I would undertake to say that ‘any 
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intelligent Lord Lieutenant, on dealing | fill up the interstices of his speech with 


Government of 


with a Bill of the kind, would be able to disorderly interruptions. 


{25 Avaust 1893} 
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He was sur- 


decide in half-an-hour whether or not he | prised that the right hon. Gentleman had 


ought to exercise his veto. 
going to continue the discussion further 
than to say that this is an Amendment 
the discussion of which is, under the cir- 
cumstances, of no importance. We have 
no time to deal with the matter by dis- 


I am not. 


| 


cussion or by argument, but it is of im- | 


portance to have a vote and a Division 
List on the subject. We are extremely 
anxious to see who are the Members who 


not suggested to the hon. Baronet—he 
believed the whole Unionist Party were 
now Baronets—to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Derry (Sir T. Lea) 
that he should have directed his Amend- 
ment to the real question. There was 
one rule of the National Board of Edu- 
cation, at any rate, that he (Mr. Healy) 
asked that Nationalist Members should 


| be allowed fair play upon, and that was 


will support the proposal of this Bill to | 


place it in the absolute power of a Par- | 


liament, the majority of whose Members 
will be elected under the influence of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, to deal with 
the present undenominational and mixed 
system of education as they please. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
it seemed to him that the more restricted 
the time became the more the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamberlain) talked. 
He could have excused the right hon. 
Gentleman’s rising at that hour if he had 
done so in order to explain his letter to 
Mr. Duignan. If there was one question 
on which the right hon, Gentleman was, 
according to his letter to Mr. Duignan, 
prepared to trust an Irish Parliament it 
was the question of education. The 
Nationalist Members would have gladly 
yielded the right hon. Gentleman a 
longer portion of the time of the House 
than he had oceupied if he had utilised 
it for the purpose of unbosoming himself 
in explanation of that letter. The right 
hon. Gentleman, with that fulness of 
knowledge which, as far as he (Mr. 
Healy) knew, was confined to Birming- 
ham alone, had been good enough to say 
that he desired that the rules affecting 
religious instruction should be referred to 
Her Majesty. 


‘over Amendments such as that 


He (Mr. Healy) under- | 


| 


stood that when these Amendments were | 


placed upon the Paper there was a Coun- 
cil of the Unionist Party, and the right 


hon, Gentleman said to those present— 
“ Look here, my fine fellows, this is what | 


I want you to do,” and then, bringing 
his great mind to bear upon these most 
difficult questions, he directed exactly 
how the Amendment should be drawn. 
Was it not a remarkable thing that, with 
the extraordinary knowledge which came 
from having been the Mayor of an important 
city—[ Opposition cries of “Question!” } 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen would not, in 
view of the short time allotted to him, 


the rule as to bees and poultry manage- 
ment. At that hour he would not dis- 
cuss the question of bees. He found that 
the alphabetical index alone to the rules 
of the Commissioners of Education ex- 
tended over 40 closely-printed pages. 
There was a rule as to the management 
of infants. What had Her Majesty to 
do with infants ? The House had heard 
of the famous breach of promise of mar- 
riage case in which the counse! had only 
one letter to rely upon, and that letter 
contained the words “chops and tomato 
sauce.” The present case was stranger 
still, Amongst the rules mentioned in 
the index were rules respecting optional 
subjects for town optional 
subjects for girls, average attendances, 
applications for aid to establish National 
schools, result fees, lunatic asylums, and 
so on, for over 40 pages. Some of the 
rules even extended to the question of 
Biblical education, including, he pre- 
sumed, the antecedents of the famous 
Herod. On the whole, it appeared to 
him that the Unionist Party, in passing 
over their Amendments in order to reach 
that of the hon. Baronet, had not done 
themselves justice. They had been 
gagged, forsooth, and yet they passed 
of the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Carmarthen), 
whose abilities in blocking Bills they 
were all happy to recognise, and such as 
that placed on the Paper by the hon, 
Member for the St. Stephen's Green 


schools, 


Division (Mr. W. Kenny). He 
could only express his regret that 
the Debate should have come to a 
conclusion in a bog, so to speak, 


He deplored the fact that this wholly 
unimportant Amendment should have 
been used to occupy the time of the 
House. One word as to the merits of the 
Amendment. The right hon. Member for 
Birmingham said that while the rules 


,generally might be passed over that 
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Adjournment. 
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dealing with religious instruction was | sively to put forthwith the Questions on 
upon quite a different basis. Everybody | the several Government Amendments of 
remembered that early in the Session the which Notice had been given. 

noble Lord the Member for North Tyrone | Several of the said Amendments were 
(Lord F. Hamilton) brought in a Bill to agreed to. 

deal with the subject. That Bill having | 

been rejected with the aid of the noble | Another Amendment proposed, 

Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord | , 1 page 12, line 39, after the word “ Act,” to 


ie ~ 7 . 
R. Churchill) it was now proposed, by a | ce Phe lenny and._(r. 7 vorley.)” the 
side wind on the Home Rule Bill, to | 


> “ 2 > 
effect the same object. And this was | Question put, “That those words be 


the gagged Party who, having passed | there inserted.” : : 
over important Amendments, wasted| The House divided :—Ayes 228; Noes 


the time of the House over the | 190.—(Division List, No. 283.) 


; ‘ ‘ 
question of bee and poultry keeping. He Another Amendment proposed, 
regarded.the Amendment as a sluron the| [n page 13, line 23, after the words “ thinks 


Commissioners of National Education. | fit,” to insert the words “ after considering any 


Adjournment. 


Was it likely that Lord Monck, who was | representation that may be made by the Irish 


one of the framers of these rules, would 
needlessly alter them? Was it likely that | 
Lord Morris would prejudice the Protes- | 
tants of Ireland by making an invidious 
alteration in the rules ? Could any fault 
be found with Sir Patrick Keenan ? | 
Then there was the Right Hon. W. F. | 
Cogan. What was the matter with the | 
Right Hon. W. F. Cogan ? | 

Mr. W. Johnston rose in his place, | 
and claimed to move, “That the Ques- | 
tion be now put”; but Mr. Speaker | 
withheld his assent, and declined then to | 
put that Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (continuing) | 


. . . . | 
said, it was an extraordinary thing that | 


a gentleman who complained of the gag | 
attempted to closure him. Then he took 
the case of the Rev. J. Stubbs of Trinity | 
College. This was a typical case. 
[Cries of “ Divide!”] The Rev. J. 
Stubbs was a gentleman of learning and 
distinction, and he hoped some Member 
for Trinity College would rise to defend | 
him. [Renewed cries of “Divide!” ] 
As the name of Mr. Stubbs was so 
offensive to the Tory Party he would | 
take the case of Judge Shaw. 

It being Eleven of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker, in pursuance of the Order of 
the House of the 2lst August, inter- 
rupted the Debate, and put forthwith the 
Question on the Amendment :— 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 191; 


Noes 227.—( Division List, No. 282.) 
Whereupon, in pursuance of the said 
Order, Mr. Speaker proceeded succes- 


Mr. T, M. Healy 


| Bill. 


Government.”—(CWr. J. Morley.) 

Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 228; 
Noes 190.—(Division List, No. 284.) 

Other of the said Amendments were 
agreed to. 

Motion made, *“ That the Bill be read 
a third time upon Wednesday next.”— 
(Mr. J. Morley.) 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the said 


| Order, Mr. Speaker put the Question 


thereon forthwith. 
Question agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read the 
third time upon Wednesday next, and be 


| printed. [Bill 448.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief 
Secretary whether the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill would contain the Bill 
extending the time in which leaseholders 
in Ireland might apply as to the fixing 
of fair rents ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I was in error in 
what I said earlier in the day about this 
That Bill will be included in the 
| Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.) 
| hoped that sufficient time would be given 
‘for the discussion of the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill, as it would contain a 
large number of most important measures. 





| Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before Twelve o'clock till 
Monday next. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1189 Elementary Education 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28th August 1893. 





TOOK THE OATH. 
The Lord Byron. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(No. 255.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimberLEY): My Lords, this Bill is not 
very extensive in its nature, but it touches 
a point which is not without importance. 
The object of it is that all children should 
be required to remain in the elementary 
schools until they are 11 years old. At 
present the position of the matter is 
somewhat complicated. Children cannot 
be employed in factories until they are 
1] years of age; but children who are 
to follow other employments may obtain 
release from attendance at school a year 
earlier, The period of attendance and 
the requirement of a certificate of dis- 
charge from attendance are regulated by 
bye-laws of very varying terms. By 
some the Standard required to be attained 
is as low as the Third Standard ; but in 
most cases it is a higher Standard. But 
a scholar of 10 who has passed the 
Third Standard cannot, on that account, 
be released from attendance. There are 
two good reasons for making the altera- 
tion proposed by the Bill. One is that 
it is highly desirable that the rule as to 
the age at which children should be 
employed should be uniform, and ought 
to be fixed in all cases. The other is 
that the age of 10 is too early for 
children to leave school, and that they 
ought to be kept at school a year longer. 
Even though scholars may not pass in a 
higher Standard by remaining at school, 
it is obvious that another year’s schooling 
would be of great advantage to them. 
As originally framed, the Bill applied 
only to complete exemption from school 
attendance ; but as it comes up to this 
House it has been amended so as to apply 


VOL XVI. [rourtu senizs.] 
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also to cases of partial exemption or 
half-timers. I mention that, because the 
Bill has been understood outside as 
applying to total exemption. The Bill 
now applies to certificates of both entire 
and partial exemption. I think it makes 
a satisfactory change in the law, and I 
hope the Bill will meet with your Lord- 
ships’ approval, and that you will give it 
a Second Reading. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—( The Lord President.) 


*Lorpv SANDFORD said, the Bill 
was a step in the right direction. He 
was only sorry and somewhat surprised 
that in the present state of enthusiasm 
for education at the Council Office the 
Lord President, having before him the 
Report of the late Departmental Com- 
mittee upon the various changes required 
in the conditions of school attendance, 
bad not gone a good deal further. Both 
the majority and minority upon the Royal 
Commission advised that 11 should be 
the minimum age at which children 
should get partial, and 13 total relief. 
The difference between healthy and un- 
healthy employments ought properly to be 
regarded in determining the age at which 
children should be released from school 
attendance—healthier employments en- 
titling them to earlier release. Because 
children under 11 were prevented from 
being employed in factories, workshops, 
and mines, he did not see any reason 
why they should be debarred from field 
employment. He referred to that point, 
which in the Memorandum pretixed to 
the Bill was made the chief ground of its 
introduction, in order that the change 
made by this Bill on other than educa- 
tional grounds might not hereafter be 
pleaded as a reason for further limiting 
the age and labour in rural districts. 
There was no doubt that the conditions 
of labour in this and other countries were 
being largely modified, and the adoption 
of a higher age than 11 for factory 
work ought not to shut out a varia- 
tion in favour of healthy employments. 
If in this country, as in Germany and 
France, children were to be kept out of 
factories up to 13, he did not want this 
Bill to be quoted hereafter as a precedent 
that they must therefore be kept till that 
age out of healthy employment in the 
fields. That was the only criticism he 
wished to make on the Bill. With regard 

3 E 
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to total exemption the Bill was rather 
half-hearted. It would affect about 
10,000 children directly, iu distriets where 
compulsion ended at 10, and indirectly 
about the same number, who reached the 
Fourth Standard before the age of 10. 
It was a good principle laid down in the 
Bill that children should not be released 
from school too early, but should stay on 
to enable them to complete their Fifth 
Standard. ‘The Fourth Standard was 
too low to justify the entire release of 
children from day school instruction. 
He had had some doubt whether partial 
employment in agriculture should not be 
allowed at the age of 10; but it was 
removed when, having communicated 
with high authorities on educational 
matters in the rural districts, he found that 
neither employers nor parents objected to 
fixing the higher age of 11. He hoped 
the time would soon come when the 
whole situation might be reviewed in 
connection with the introduction of 
secondary education, and then he trusted 
they would be able to get rid of all bye- 
laws, and to adopt the Third and Fifth 
Standards, which prevailed in Scotland, 
as the uniform conditions of partial and 
total exemption. 

Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I 
must express my hearty concurrence in 
this Bill as an important step in the 
direction in which I have always wished 
to see elementary education carried out. 
When I had the honour to be Vice Pre- 
sident I desired to take a step in this 
direction ; but the opposition I met with 
was too great for me. I am heartily 
glad to find that opposition is now 
diminished. I hope the Government will 
pay attention to the observations of my 
noble Friend, and I imagine they will be 
as glad as he to see the Third and Fifth 
Standards adopted, 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY: I 
may have been misunderstood by the 
noble Lord. He seems to think I lay 
too much upou the uniformity 
which this Bill would maintain between 
children employed in factories and else- 
where. I think that is an alvantage ; 
but I wish to guard myself against being 
supposed to Lold as a principle, any more 
than the noble Lord, that the age at 
which children can be employed in 
healthy occupations can be determined 
by uniform rule. It is quite obvious that 
the question of the education and employ- 


Lord Sandford 


Education Department 


stress 
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ment of children in different trades, in 


Requirements. 


reference to which considerations of 
health arise, must be based upon differ- 
ent principles. I merely wish to guard 
myself by making that observation, and 
I am glad that noble Lords opposite ap- 
prove of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ae- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


Moved, “ That the Lord Playfair do take the 
Chair in Committee of the Whole House this 
day in the absence of the Earl of Morley.” 
(The Lord President, [ 2. Kimberley)) ; agreed 
to, 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(CNo. 254.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, he had 
some Amendments to this Bill which 
would be moved in Standing Committee. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT REQUIRE- 


MENTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Lord President how he 


justified the action of the Education 
Office with regard to the British and 
Foreigu School at Holyhead, and the 


schools at Tilston and Clutton in 
Cheshire? Before addressing himself 


to the question of which he had given 
notice, he desired to remove a_mis- 
understanding on the part of the noble 
Ear] the Lord President as to what took 
place on the last occasion when he put 
a question to his noble Friend, who was 
reported to have said that he (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) had compared him 
to a chimney sweep. No wonder he 
had been unable to understand that, for 
there would have been no point in it. 
Having known the noble Earl for 51 
years, it was impossible he could have 
used towards him an expression implying 
a person without education, Perhaps his 
noble Friend had done him an injustice of 
another kind, feigning to misunderstand 
him, as a rhetorical artifice. What he 
said was that a Tory editor had ex- 
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pressed to him the hope that the noble 
Earl would remain in his place for 
fear of a less good man occupying it ; 
and he himself added that he would 
have preferred to have one of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s chimney sweeps in 
the noble Earl's place, because he would 
not then have been able to shelter 
the Vice President. Perhaps the noble 
Earl had not time to read the magazines, 
or he would have known that Mr. 
Frederic Harrison had suggested that the 
Prime Minister might swamp that House 
by sending up 100 chimney sweeps, but 
that these would soon lose their political 
principles, and would require to be rein- 
forced by another 100. He hoped he 
had satisfied the noble Earl, whom he 
had no wish in the least to offend. 
Coming to the question ou the Notice 
Paper, he would ask the noble Earl for an 
impartial hearing. The school at Tilston 
was built much larger than was required 
for school purposes, in order that it 
might serve for village meetings ; it was 
put down in the books as capable of 
containing 142 children, and the attend- 
ance was ouly 69 odd children, including 
three or four under three years old. 
The last Report of the Inspector was 
very favourable: the master was good, 
aud came from a Board school at Clap- 
ham ; for four months the managers were 
unable to get a schoulmistress, but her 
place was filled during that time by two 
young women of 18. The managers had 
some difficulty in meeting the expenses ; 
but notwithstanding that, and that the 
size of the school was so far in excess 
of the places occupied, the Edueation 
Office was demanding structural altera- 
tions that were not required. They 
exacted cloak rooms, although the pegs 
for cloaks at one end of the school were 
seven feet from the nearest benches, and 
24 feet from the nearest benches in use 
at the other end. The Department also 
required ventilators to be placed in the 
roof, although there were two circular 
windows in the gables at each end near 
the roof, and five large panes which 
opened in the large windows. He had 
seen all the maps fluttering on the walls, 
80 that no complaint could be made of 
want of air. These alterations, he was 
told, would cost £50. Formerly the 
Education Department supplied plans 
for schools, as he knew, for he obtained 
them when he had occasion to build a 
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new school, and no one would complain 
if the Department issued new plans every 
year for use when required for new 
schools ; but it was unreasonable when 
much expense had been incurrred to call 
upon schools to change square for round, 
and to call for ventilators in a roof like 
those of a cow-house where there were 
circular windows for the same purpose. 
He had seen a school about four miles 
North of Chester with a kitchener for 
warming the children’s dinners; it might 
be expected that the Department would 
immediately require kiteheners to be 
placed in every school, or that it might 
order them to be removed from objections 
to the savoury smell of the dishes dis- 
tracting the attention of the children. 
As to Clutton School, he had not seen 
the official letter stating the demands of 
the Department, neither could he ascer- 
tain them when he ealled there last 
Thursday; but he had been told that 
the Department asked for cloak-rooms, 
porches, and thicker walls. The land- 
owner concerned with this school, and 
whose estate paid £14 a year to it, said 
that this sum and the grants never cleared 
the expenses; but he complained princi- 
pally of the bullying ways of the Depart- 
ment. These two schools in Cheshire 
were voluntary schools, with Church 
teaching, which accounted for these 
tyrannical and peremptory requirements ; 
but there was no accounting for the 
threats of suppression launched by the 
Department against the British and 
Foreign School at Holyhead, since its 
religious teaching was entirely unde- 
nominational, or of that invertebrate 
Board school kind, that no persons who 
cared for religious instruction would give 
anything to uphold that school. The 
grievance was, therefore, entirely financial. 
The Department insisted on structural 
alterations which would cost £200 or 
£300, which there was no probablity or 
possibility of obtaining. In that ease 
what was the Department going to do ? 
Would it order the School Board to 
acquire a new site and to build a new 
school at the expense of the ratepayers 
of Holyhead, who were poor enough 
already, and was the existing school to 
be made derelict at the caprice of the 
Department and the consulting architect ? 
This architect wanted more windows in 
the gables, and most likely did not 
know that Holyhead was said at the 
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Meteorological Department to be the 
place where the winds were most 
violent in the Kingdom. The walls 
and roof of this school looked new, 
though it was built in 1848, at 
a cost of £567, to hold 350 children. In 
1858 a new class-room was added at a 
cost of £292. In 1878 the premises 
were re-arranged at a cost of £174—all 
voluntary subscriptions; and this year 
the school had been put in proper repair 
at a cost of £50. The friend of the 
Vice President, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, 
had visited this school last year, 
and said that with some repairs the 
building was good. He had offered the 
only piece of ground he possessed adjoin- 
ing this school for an infant's class-room ; 
but it did not satisfy the Department ; 
and the other adjoining land belonged to 
Jesus College, Oxford, which did not 
wish to sell it. But what necessity was 


Education Department 


there for enlarging this school? There 
were vacant places in the National 


school and in the Board schools; and 
if there were not, the simplest course 
would be to build a new school in some 
other part of the town. But the Board 
schools could hold more, and the National 
schools were by no means full, and the 
mountain-side Board school was com- 
paratively empty, owing to an inefficient 
teacher. The consequence was that the 
mountain children crowded up the British 
and Foreign and other Board schools in 
the town. This would not happen if the 
mountain school were efficient as it used 
to be. No doubt the British and Foreign 
School was too full ; but no one looking 
at the town, and knowing the present 
supply of accommodation, could fail to 
think it sufficient if fairly distributed. 
When the Department dictated such 
lavish expenditure by people who were 
severely taxed by the so-called “ free 
education,” it was no wonder that such 
official tyranny should arouse feelings of 
execration, perhaps soon to burst out 
into imprecation against the Vice Presi- 
dent, and which might reach the Lord 
President when people got to know 
that he not only left him a free hand, but 
also supported him. He had _ heard 
persons casting about for the motives 
which could possibly influence the Vice 
President in making these exactions 


against other than Church schools, and 
suspecting that the influence was that of 
some Builders’ Union or the good of the 


Lori Stanley of Alderley 
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building trade. This, of course, was idle 
nonsense ; but he wished it were so, as 
that would be a more human motive, and, 
on the whole, less exasperating, than this 
purposeless tyranny. He had recently 
heard that the Vice President had not 
spared Wesleyan and Baptist schools, 
He certainly appeared to have inscribed 
over the portals of his office Christianos 
ad leones, which, in modern English, 
meant “ Christians must go to the dogs,” 
There were others who explained his 
action by the doctrine first brought to 
Europe by Pythagoras, and who con- 
ceived that his soul once animated one 
of the lions that devoured the early 
Christians in the Roman amphitheatre, 
and then passed into the Emperor Julian, 
When M. Louis Veuillot, the editor of 
LL’ Univers, was alive, he wrote with so 
much vigour against the ideas which now 
reigned in the Education Department, 
that one of his readers said that if the 
early Christians resembled M. Veuillot, 
then he pitied the lions. It was time that 
we had in this country a writer of similar 
energy to restrain the Education Depart- 
ment. Earlier in the Session he had 
called the attention of the Lord Presi- 
dent to the number of suicides. He did 
not mean to press the great increase of 
suicides, since much of that might be 
due to physical causes, such as 
the great heat; but he asked if the 
noble Ear! had noted the letter of Ernest 
Clark, and other foolish and wicked in- 
citements to suicides, in the columns of 
The Daily Chronicle, one of the chief 
supporters of the Government, which The 
Spectator called “ Toying with Suicide,” 
and he asked if the noble Earl felt no 
responsibility for the future increase of 
those crimes, which must inevitably follow 
from the irreligious education which the 
Vice President was endeavouring to force 
upon and spread over the country ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I must 
first beg my noble Friend to accept my 
most humble apology for not having 
understood his rhetorical figure; and, 
therefore, I at once disclaim what I may 
have said with regard to the “ chimney 
sweep.” I may say that I did read the 
article of Mr. Frederic Harrison, and, 
therefore, I ought to have understood my 
noble Friend’s reference; but the fact is that 
he introduces so many tropes, rhetorical 
figures, and even denunciations of every- 
body, that it is sometimes rather difficult 
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Education Department 


to follow him. He has called me, for 
instance, to-night a tyrant; but the next 
time we meet he will, no doubt, tell me 
that he has known me for 51 years; that 
it is impossible he could intend to impute 
that to me ; and that he hopes I will not 
take offence. Well, I have known my 
noble Friend for 51 years, and I will 
only eay that I do not think there is 
anything he could say of me at which I 
could take any offence whatever. The 
truth is that my noble Friend has Vice 
President on the brain. He attributes to 
everything my right hon. Friend does a 
diabolical ingenuity, the last proof of 
which is that since the Vice President 
came into Office my noble Friend finds that 
there has been an increase of suicide. 
When I hear it stated that I have a Col- 
league whose policy is so disastrous as to 
lead to an increase of suicide, I ask my- 
self naturally what can it all mean ; and 
I think I have found an answer in the 
fact that my noble Friend is under the 
persuasion that anyone who promotes 
education in any school which is not a 
voluntary school is an enemy to all re- 
ligion. That is a most strange doctrine, 
and one to which, for my own part, I can- 
not subseribe. But my noble Friend has 
answered himself to some extent, because 
he said that Mr. Acland did not confine 
his attention ouly to Church schools, but 
extended it to British and foreign and 
other schools also. I can assure my 
noble Friend that the intention of the 
Department is to apply the Rules which 
they think necessary for the promotion of 
education with perfect impartiality to all 
schools, whether Church or voluntary, 
whether connected with the Chureh 
of England, or the Wesleyans, or 
any other denomination. The duty of 
the Department is simply to admiuister 
the law fairly and reasonably in the in- 
terests of all parties. I will now come 
to the matters to which my noble Friend 
has specially called my attention. With 
regard to the school at Holyhead, the 
Inspector reported that the school wanted 
improvements. My noble Friend asked 
what would happen if the improvements 
are not made. If it should turn out on 
examination that the improvements are 
absolutely necessary, and are not made, 
my noble Friend knows very well what 
will follow. With regard to the school 
at Tilston, the Inspectors have reported 
that the accommodation is not sufficient, 
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and one of the requirements is a proper 
cloak-room. Up to the present the De- 
partment has not received any answer 
from the Managers. If the Managers 
will write to the Department stating 
their views their explanation will be 
fully considered. With regard to Clut- 
ton, a cloak-room, among other things, 
is wanted, and I am told that the walls 
are only 9 inches thick, Anybody who 
knows anything about building must be 
aware that a wall only 9 inches thick is 
very unsatisfactory. A wall properly 
constructed should be 14 inches thick. 
The Department has called upon the 
Managers to make the walls somewhat 
thicker ; but it is not intended to impose 
any disability upon them because of the 
thinness of the walls. I am_ perfectly 
well aware that Inspectors are not always 
in favour with the Managers of schools ; 
but the Department must trust the In- 
spectors they employ. No doubt it is 
annoying to find, after what is called for 
has been done, that an Inspector points 
out something else which requires to be 
remedied. When people are called upon 
by the Inspectors to bring schools up to 
a proper standard a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction must be expected. All I 
cau say is that I will give my most 
vigorous support to the Vice President 
in his efforts to bring the schools up to their 
proper requirements ; at the same time, 
I have spoken to my right hon. Friend 
on the subject, and he desires as much 
as myself that these things should be 
done in a fair and reasonable spirit. 
Each case must be judged by itself. I 
do not think the cases brought forward 
by my noble Friend show any violent or 
tyrannical action on the part of the De- 
partment ; but I can assure him that, 
whether we be called tyrants or not, in 
the interests of the children to be edu- 
cated we are resolved to see that the 
requirements of the law are fully and 
entirely carried out. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he was glad to hear from the noble 
Earl that the representations of the 
Managers would be considered, because 
the Inspectors were not wholly to be 


relied upon. He had heard great 
complaints of them from different 
parts of the country. He did not 


say that the noble Earl was a tyrant, but 
that the Department was tyrannical. 
What was complained of was that the 
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noble Earl did not look into these cases 
himself. The law was laid down by the 
Edueation Act of 1870; but the Depart- 
ment seemed now to assume to make 
Codes for itself, which were imperfectly 
discussed in Parliament. They had no 
right to force children of three years into 
the schools in order to save their mothers 
the trouble of taking care of them. As 
to the thickness of walls, Lord Harrowby 
referred to that in the Notice he had put 
on the Paper for the consideration of their 
Lordships. 


Upper Baggot Street 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892, AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 220.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
’ SOCLETIES BILL —(CNo, 225.) 
Read 3" (necording to Order), and 
passed, 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No, 2) BILL. 
Read 3" (aecording to Order), and 


passed, 


ISLE OF MAN (CHURCH BUILDING 
ACTS) BILL [#.1.].—(No. 13.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee, 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL, 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow.—( The Lord Playfair.) (No. 
259.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 
that the House should adjourn till a 
quarter past Four o’clock To-morrow 
instead of half-past Five, it having been 
represented that that would be a more 
convenient hour, Standing Committee to 
meet at half-past Three. 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Evening Sitting of 
the House To-morrow do commence at a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


House adjourned at ten minutes past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o'clock, 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 


{COMMONS} 
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QUESTIONS. 


MALLWYD CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
SCHGOLS., 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation whether he has 
received a representation from the 
Viear and Churehwardens of Mall- 
wvyd,as Managers of the Mallwyd Chureh 
of England Sehools, in the County of 
Merioneth, claiming that at the renewal 
of the agreement with the Sehool Board 
they should be recognised as the only legal 
Managers of the school; and, if he has, 
what reply he has given to the repre- 
sentation ? 

Ture VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R,, 
Rotherham) : The Reetor of Mallwyd 
was informed by the Department on 9th 
June last that the arrangement for trans- 
fer of the school which had heen approved 
by the Department was made in pursuance 
of a resolution duly passed by the Mana- 
gers of the school as defined by Section 
3 of the Edueation Act of 1870. A 
letter was subsequently received from the 
Rector and Churehwardens protesting 
against the recognition of any persons 
other than themselves as Managers, to 
which in view of the previous correspon- 
dence, which went fully into the matter, 
no further reply was considered neces- 
sary. I may add that the Department 
is not empowered to decide who are the 
legal Managers of any school. 


UPPER BAGGOT STREET POST OFFICE, 
DUBLIN, 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Ste- 
phen’s Green): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he is aware that the 
post office in Upper Baggot Street, 
Dublin, is not a telegraph office ; that 
Upper Baggot Street is the centre of a 
most populous and flourishing distriet in 
the suburbs of Dublin, and that there is 
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The Eviction of John 


no telegraph office nearer than that at 
Ball's Bridge, at the extremity of the 
district, and that at Lower Baggot, in 
the city ; and whether, in view of the 
great inconvenience which the traders 
and other inhabitants of the locality 
suffer by reason of such want of tele- 
graphic accommodation, he will consider 
the propriety of establishing a telegraph 
office in Upper Baggot Street ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
district to which the hon, Member refers 
appears to be fairly well served with 
telegraph facilities; and I do not think that 
the expense of establishing an additional 
office would be justified, 


POST OFFICE OFFICIALS AND 
MENT, 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): In the absenee of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Hackney, I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether there is any, 
and, if so, what, Departmental Rule which 
forbids Post Office employés to approach 
the House of Commons directly, or to 
sign a Petition to the House, with refer- 
ence to any grievance, after having un- 
snecessfully petitioned the Postmaster 
General in reference thereto ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : There is no such 
Rule. 


PARLIA- 


THE GENERAL SIGNAL BOOK, 

Mr. MACDONALD: In the absence 
of the hon. Member for North Hackney, 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether there has been any 
revision of the Regulations in the General 
Signal Book, with reference to speed 
signals, since the /Zowe Court Martial ? 
*Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrie- 
wortu, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : Certain 
points relating to signals, ineluding the 
subject of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s question, are now under considera- 
tion at the Admiralty. 


THE CASE OF Mr. SAMPSON, OF THE 
SLIGO POST OFFICE, 

Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I beg 
toask the Postmaster General whether 
any complaint was made to the Post 
Office Authorities at Dublin or Sligo of 
the conduct of Mr. Sampson, an official 
in the Sligo Post Office ; if so, what was 
the nature of the complaint, and by 
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whom made ; and whether any investiga- 
tion was held ; and, if so, what was the 
result ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The complaint 
made to the Postmaster of Sligo related 
to the alleged action by Mr. Sampson in 
attempting to proselytise a servant girl 
who is not in the service of the Depart- 
ment. I would refer the hon. Member 
to a reply I gave to him on July 24. 


EVICTION OF JOHN MACKAY, 
NEWRATH. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for the 
St. Patrick's Division of Dublin, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of Mr, 
John Mackay, of Newrath, Waterford, 
who was evicted from his holding on 
Saturday, 12th August; and whether 
he is aware that Mr. Mackay applied to 
have a fair rent fixed, but that the ap- 
plication was refused on the ground that 
the lease under which he held was made 
by the present landlord's father in excess 
of his powers ; that the landlord there- 


THE 


upon served a writ of ejectment, and 
proceeded to eviction, although Mr. 
Mackay and his ancestors had ocenpred 
the holding for generations, and had 
executed all the improvements upon it ; 
and that all his interest and improve- 


ments have been confiscated on the 
technical ground mentioned ; and, if so, 
whether the Government intend to pro- 


pose an amendment to the law to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such cases ? 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
At the same time, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether his attention has 
been drawn to the Mr. John 
Mackay, as reported in The Waterford 
Star, and copied into the daily paper, 
who was recently evicted from his hold- 
ing at Newrath near Waterford; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Mackay, 
during the lifetime of the late landlord, 
served an originating notice to have a 
fair rent fixed, but before it came on for 
hearing the landlord died, and his son, 
Mr. John H. Jones, the present landlord, 
came into possession; that, on the 
yround that his father was only life 
owner of the lands by a deed exceuted 
at his marriage, which provided that his 
tenancy in the lands ceased at his death, 
it was argued that the tenant’s tenancy 
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terminated at the same time ; and that 
the landlord’s contention has been up- 
held by the Land Sub-Commission and 
the Chief Land Commission; and 
whether, considering the vital interest of 
the question to large numbers of tenants 
in Ireland, and that the tenant was 
refused leave to go to the Court of 
Appeal, the Government will afford 
facilities for testing in the superior 
Courts the ruling of the Land Commis- 
sion on this important point ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morwey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The facts are generally 
as stated in this question, and in the 
similar question standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for East Waterford. I 
am iuformed by the Land Commission 
that the legal point involved was decided 
six vears ago by the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland in the case of “Massy ve. 
Norse,” and that it has since been 
followed by the Court of Appeal in 
other cases. On the 24th March last 
an application was made on behalf of the 
tenant to the Court of the Land Com- 
mission for liberty to appeal to the 
Court of Appeal ; but the Land Commis- 
sion Court, in exercise of its discretion, 
refused the application on the ground 
that the only legal question raised had 
already been decided by the Cougs of 
Appeal. 

Mr. CLANCY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the propriety of 
making a change in the law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It seems to me 
that the consequences of this decision 
defeat the intention of the Parliament 
which passed the Act of 1881. This is 
not the moment to say whether the time 
has arrived fora change in the law ; but I 
am quite sure this was not the kind of 
thing intended by Parliament. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
this decision affects at least 100,000 
tenants in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know 
how many it affects. 





Samoa. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AT BANGOR, 
COUNTY DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can now state what is the 
amount of loan which has been applied 


for by Mr. R. E. Ward, for making har- 
Mr. P. J. Power 
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bour works and other improvements in 
Bangor, County Down ; what is the date 
of the first application made in respect 
of this loan; whether Mr. Ward has 
offered, in addition to the usual mortgage 
of the harbour dues, security by way of 
first charge ou property at least three 
times in value the amount of the loan; 
and whether be will see that no technical 
difficulty as to title will further delay 
the advance of the loan for making these 
urgently needed improvements ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tur TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham): 
The application was first received through 
the Board of Trade in August, 1892, but 
was refused on the ground of insufficient 
security. Correspondence as to collateral 
security followed, and the security of 
certain estates was offered by Mr. Ward 
in addition to that of the harbour dues, 
The Public Works Loan Board have been 
since the 18th May in correspondence 
with Mr. Ward’s solicitors as to his title. 
There is no technical difficulty so far as 
the Board are aware, and any delay that 
has occurred has been on the side of Mr. 
Ward, who has only to supply the in- 
formation asked for. 


THE BUNDORAN MAILS. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
the contract for the carriage of mails by 
the post car between Bundoran Junction 
and Bundoran has expired by reason of 
the death of the contractor ; and, if so, 
will he give directions that tenders be 
invited for such mail service for a speci- 
fied period, so as to insure due economy 
coupled with punctuality ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The contract 
referred to has expired, and in making 
any new arrangements I shall not fail 
to pay due regard to economy and 
punctuality. 


SAMOA, 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, as stated in 
The Times report of the recent hos- 
tilities in Samoa, whereas two German 
men-of-war were in port at the time, no 
British man-of-war was present, if re- 
quired, for the protection of British in- 
terests ; and having regard to the fact 
that a conflict between the forces of 
Malietoa and Mataafa had been impend- 
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ing for some time, why a British man-of- 
war was not present in the harbour of 
Apia ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : As 1 informed the hon. Member 
on July 27, the three Treaty Powers did 
decide to send ships of war to Samoa 
with the object of putting an end to 
political disturbance. H.M.S. Katoomba 
arrived at Apia on July 16, and found 
that an engagement had taken place be- 
tween the forces of Malietoa and those 
of Mataafa some eight days previously, 
which had ended in the defeat of the 
latter and his retreat to the Island of 
Manona, The combined English and 
German Squadron at once proceeded to 
the scene of action. Mataafa and his 
adherents surrendered, and the war was 
terminated without a shot being fired by 


the ships. 


FORT GEORGE WATER SUPPLY. 
Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether there is any intention of 
sending a regiment to Fort George ; if 
so, has the difficulty with regard to the 
water supply been overcome ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppei_-BannerMAy, 
Stirling, &c.) : The proposal to send a 
battalion to Fort George has had to be 
abandoned for the present, owing to the 
unsatisfactory state of the water supply 
at that station. A scheme for improving 
the water supply is now under considera- 
tion. 


H.M.S. “ MAJESTIC.” 

Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, in the Majestic, how many days’ 
coal will the bunkers (proper) contain 
for steaming at full speed ; and when so 
coaled, and otherwise equipped for sea, 
what will be her greatest draught of 
water ? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
(1) For continuous steaming over long 
periods at sea, at least 6,000 horse power 
should be developed, corresponding to a 
speed of about 14} knots. The bunkers 


proper would hold coal for about 11 days’ 
steaming. (2) The answer to the second 
paragraph is, 29 feet 3 inches. 
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*Sir E. HARLAND: Is 14} knots 
the full speed ? 174 knots has been men- 
tioned. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have given the figures as 14} knots; 
but there is no doubt a higher speed will 
be obtained. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orm- 
skirk): Does that consumption include 
expenditure for auxiliary engines, such 
as those for electric lighting, which 
require a iarge quantity of fuel ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have no doubt that that has been taken 
into account. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Are we to understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman, with the 
Admiralty at his back, cannot tell us 
how many days’ coal the vessel steaming 
at full speed will carry ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
In the terror of all the hon. Member's 
Amendments to Supply this has been a 
busy morning, and I am afraid I omitted 
to notice that the hon. Baronet had put 
down the words “at full speed” in his 
question. I apologise for the omission, 


THE CORDITE DISPUTE, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
a Memorandum, stated to have been 
addressed to the Director of Artillery on 
20th August, 1888, and published by 
request in The Times of 24th August 
last ; whether it was so published at the 
request of the War Office ; whether, if 
so, the War Office will publish the reply 
made to it by the Director of Artillery ; 
whether it was signed by all the members 
of the Committee when it was first 
brought to the knowledge of the Secre- 
tary of State for War; whether the 
Regulations suggested in paragraph 13 
were afterwards determined upon; and, 
if so, were they, or the purport of them, 
disclosed to the private inventors sub- 
mitting their explosives for examination, 
and will he lay them upon the Table ; 
and what was the date of the half- 
yearly Report in which the Memorandum 
is said to have been included ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNE RMAN: : 
Yes, Sir; my attention has been called 
to the Memorandum published in The 
Times of August 24 last. This Memo- 
randum was not published at the request 


noble Ear! did not look into these cases 
himself. The law was laid down by the 
Edueation Act of 1870; but the Depart- 
ment seemed now to assume to make 
Codes for itself, which were imperfectly 
discussed in Parliament. They had no 
right to force children of three years into 
the schools in order to save their mothers 
the trouble of taking care of them. As 
to the thickness of walls, Lord Harrowby 
referred to that in the Notice he had put 
on the Paper for the consideration of their 


Lordships. 


Upper Baggot Street 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892, AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 220.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
_ SOCIETIES BILL —(No. 225.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 2) BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


ISLE OF MAN (CHURCH BUILDING 
ACTS) BILI. [#.1.].—(No. 143.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow.—(The Lord Playfair.) (No. 
259.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 
that the House should adjourn till a 
quarter past Four o’clock To-morrow 
instead of half-past Five, it having been 
represented that that would be a more 
convenient hour, Standing Committee to 
meet at half-past Three. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered, That the Evening Sitting of 


the House To-morrow do commence at a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


House adjourned at ten minutes past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 


{COMMONS} 
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QUESTIONS. 


MALLWYD CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he has 
received a representation from the 
Vicar and Churchwardens of Mall- 
wyd,as Managers of the Mallwyd Church 
of England Schools, in the County of 
Merioneth, claiming that at the renewal 
of the agreement with the School Board 
they should be recognised as the only legal 
Managers of the school ; and, if he has, 
what reply he has given to the repre- 
sentation ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The Rector of Mallwyd 
was informed by the Department on 9th 
June last that the arrangement for trans- 
fer of the school which had been approved 
by the Department was made in pursuance 
of a resolution duly passed by the Mana- 
gers of the school as defined by Section 
3 of the Education Act of 1870. A 
letter was subsequently received from the 
Rector and Churechwardens protesting 
against the recognition of any persons 
other than themselves as Managers, to 
which in view of the previous correspon- 
dence, which went fully into the matter, 
no further reply was considered neces- 
sary. I may add that the Department 
is not empowered to decide who are the 
legal Managers of any school. 


UPPER BAGGOT STREET POST OFFICE, 
DUBLIN, 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Ste- 
phen’s Green): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he is aware that the 
post office in Upper Baggot Street, 
Dublin, is not a telegraph office ; that 
Upper Baggot Street is the centre of a 
most populous and flourishing district in 
the suburbs of Dublin, and that there is 
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no telegraph office nearer than that at 
Ball's Bridge, at the extremity of the 
district, and that at Lower Baggot, in 
the city ; and whether, in view of the 
great inconvenience which the traders 
and other inhabitants of the locality 
suffer by reason of such want of tele- 
graphic accommodation, he will consider 
the propriety of establishing a telegraph 
office in Upper Baggot Street ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
district to which the hon. Member refers 
appears to be fairly well served with 
telegraph facilities; and I do not think that 
the expense of establishing an additional 
office would be justified. 


POST OFFICE OFFICIALS AND PARLIA- 
MENT. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): In the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Hackney, I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether there is any, 
and, if so, what, Departmental Rule which 
forbids Post Office employés to approach 
the House of Commons directly, or to 
sign a Petition to the House, with refer- 
ence to any grievance, after having un- 
successfully petitioned the Postmaster 
General in reference thereto ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : There is no such 
Rule. 


THE GENERAL SIGNAL BOOK. 

Mr. MACDONALD: In the absence 
of the hon. Member for North Hackney, 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether there has been any 
revision of the Regulations in the General 
Signal Book, with reference to speed 
signals, since the Howe Court Martial ? 
*THe SECRETARY to tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : Certain 
points relating to signals, including the 
subject of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s question, are now under considera- 
tion at the Admiralty. 


THE CASE OF Mr. SAMPSON, OF THE 
SLIGO POST OFFICE, 

Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
any complaint was made to the Post 
Office Authorities at Dublin or Sligo of 
the conduct of Mr. Sampson, an official 
in the Sligo Post Office ; if so, what was 
the nature of the complaint, and by 
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whom made ; and whether any investiga- 
tion was held ; and, if so, what was the 
result ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The complaint 
made to the Postmaster of Sligo related 
to the alleged action by Mr. Sampson in 
attempting to proselytise a servant girl 
who is not in the service of the Depart- 
ment. I would refer the hon. Member 
to a reply I gave to him on July 24. 


THE EVICTION OF JOHN MACKAY, 
NEWRATH. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for the 
St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of Mr. 
John Mackay, of Newrath, Waterford, 
who was evicted from his holding on 
Saturday, 12th August; and whether 
he is aware that Mr. Mackay applied to 
have a fair rent fixed, but that the ap- 
plication was refused on the ground that 
the lease under which he held was made 
by the present landlord's father in excess 
of his powers; that the landlord there- 
upon served a writ of ejectment, and 
proceeded to eviction, although Mr. 
Mackay and his ancestors had occupied 
the holding for generations, and had 
executed all the improvements upon it ; 
and that all his interest and improve- 
ments have been confiscated on the 
technical ground mentioned ; and, if so, 
whether the Government intend to pro- 
pose an amendment to the law to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such cases ? 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
At the same time, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether his attention has 
been drawn to the case of Mr. John 
Mackay, as reported in The Waterford 
Star, and copied into the daily paper, 
who was recently evicted from his hold- 
ing at Newrath near Waterford ; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Mackay, 
during the lifetime of the late landlord, 
served an originating notice to havea 
fair rent fixed, but before it came on for 
hearing the landlord died, and his son, 
Mr. John H. Jones, the present landlord, 
came into possession; that, on the 
ground that his father was only life 
owner of the lands by a deed executed 
at his marriage; which provided that his 
tenancy in the lands ceased at his death, 
it was argued that the tenant’s tenancy 
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terminated at the same time ; and that 
the landlord’s contention has been up- 
held by the Land Sub-Commission and 
the Chief Land Commission; and 
whether, considering the vital interest of 
the question to large numbers of tenants 
in Ireland, and that the tenant was 
refused leave to go to the Court of 
Appeal, the Government will afford 
facilities for testing in the superior 
Courts the ruling of the Land Commis- 
sion on this important point ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The facts are generally 
as stated in this question, and in the 
similar question standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for East Waterford. I 
am informed by the Land Commission 
that the legal point involved was decided 
six years ago by the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland in the case of “Massy v. 
Norse,” and that it has since been 
followed by the Court of Appeal in 
other cases. On the 24th March last 
an application was made on behalf of the 
tenant to the Court of the Land Com- 
mission for liberty to appeal to the 
Court of Appeal ; but the Land Commis- 
sion Court, in exercise of its discretion, 
refused the application on the ground 
that the only legal question raised jad 
already been decided by the Coug® of 
Appeal. 

Mr. CLANCY: Will the ri hon. 
Gentleman consider the propriety of 
making a change in the law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It seems to me 
that the consequences of this decision 
defeat the intention of the Parliament 
which passed the Act of 1881. This is 
not the moment to say whether the time 
has arrived for a change in the law ; but I 
am quite sure this was not the kind of 
thing intended by Parliament. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
this decision affects at least 100,000 
tenants in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know 
how many it affects. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AT BANGOR, 
COUNTY DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) : I beg 

to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 

whether he can now state what is the 

amount of loan which has been applied 

for by Mr. R. E. Ward, for making har- 


Mr. P. J. Power 
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bour works and other improvements in 
Bangor, County Down ; what is the date 
of the first application made in respect 
of this loan; whether Mr. Ward has 
offered, in addition to the usual mortgage 
of the harbour dues, security by way of 
first charge on property at least three 
times in value the amount of the loan ; 
and whether he will see that no technical 
difficulty as to title will further delay 
the advance of the loan for making these 
urgently needed improvements ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham); 
The application was first received through 
the Board of Trade in August, 1892, but 
was refused on the ground of insufficient 
security. Correspondence as to collateral 
security followed, and the security of 
certain estates was offered by Mr. Ward 
in addition to that of the harbour dues, 
The Public Works Loan Board have been 
since the 18th May in correspondence 
with Mr. Ward’s solicitors as to his title. 
There is no technical difficulty so far as 
the Board are aware, and any delay that 
has occurred has been on the side of Mr. 
Ward, who has only to supply the in- 
formation asked for. 


THE BUNDORAN MAILS. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
the contract for the carriage of mails by 
the post car between Bundoran Junction 
and Bundoran has expired by reason of 
the death of the contractor ; and, if so, 
will he give directions that tenders be 
invited for such mail service for a speci- 
fied period, so as to insure due economy 
coupled with punctuality ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The contract 
referred to has expired, and in making 
any new arrangements I shall not fail 
to pay due yegard to economy and 
punctuality. 


SAMOA. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, as stated in 
The Times report of the recent hos- 
tilities in Samoa, whereas two German 
men-of-war were in port at the time, no 
British man-of-war was present, if re- 
quired, for the protection of British in- 
terests ; and having regard to the fact 
that a conflict between the forces of 
Malietoa and Mataafa had been impend- 
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ing for some time, why a British man-of- 
war was not present in the harbour of 
Apia ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : As 1 informed the hon. Member 
on July 27, the three Treaty Powers did 
decide to send ships of war to Samoa 
with the object of putting an end to 
political disturbance. H.M.S. Katoomba 
arrived at Apia on July 16, and found 
that an engagement had taken place be- 
tween the forces of Malietoa and those 
of Mataafa some eight days previously, 
which had ended in the defeat of the 
latter and his retreat to the Island of 
Manona. The combined English and 
German Squadron at once proceeded to 
the scene of action. Mataafa and his 
adherents surrendered, and the war was 
terminated without a shot being fired by 
the ships. 


FORT GEORGE WATER SUPPLY. 
Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether there is any intention of 
sending a regiment to Fort George ; if 
80, has the difficulty with regard to the 
water supply been overcome ? 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppe._-BannermMay, 
Stirling, &c.) : The proposal to send a 
battalion to Fort George has had to be 
abandoned for the present, owing to the 
unsatisfactory state of the water supply 
at that station. A scheme for improving 
the water supply is now under considera- 
tion. 


H.M.S. “ MAJESTIC.” 

Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, in the Majestic, how many days’ 
coal will the bunkers (proper) contain 
for steaming at full speed ; and when so 
coaled, and otherwise equipped for sea, 
what will be her greatest draught of 
water ? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
(1) For continuous steaming over long 
periods at sea, at least 6,000 horse power 
should be developed, corresponding to a 
speed of about 14} knots. The bunkers 
proper would hold coal for about 11 days’ 
steaming. (2) The answer to the second 


paragraph is, 29 feet 3 inches. 
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*Srr E. HARLAND: Is 14} knots 
the full speed ? 174 knots has been men- 
tioned. 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have given the figures as 14} knots; 
but there is no doubt a higher speed will 
be obtained. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orm- 
skirk): Does that consumption include 
expenditure for auxiliary engines, such 
as those for electric lighting, which 
require a large quantity of fuel ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have no doubt that that has been taken 
into account. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Are we to understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman, with the 
Admiralty at his back, cannot tell us 
how many days’ coal the vessel steaming 
at full speed will carry ? 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
In the terror of all the hon. Member's 
Amendments to Supply this has been a 
busy morning, and I am afraid I omitted 
to notice that the hon. Baronet had put 
down the words “at full speed” in his 
question. I apologise for the omission. 


THE CORDITE DISPUTE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
a Memorandum, stated to have been 
addressed to the Director of Artillery on 
20th August, 1888, and published by 
request in The Times of 24th August 
last ; whether it was so published at the 
request of the War Office ; whether, if 
so, the War Office will publish the reply 
made to it by the Director of Artillery ; 
whether it was signed by all the members 
of the Committee when it was first 
brought to the knowledge of the Secre- 
tary of State for War; whether the 
Regulations suggested in paragraph 13 
were afterwards determined upon ; and, 
if so, were they, or the purport of them, 
disclosed to the private inventors sub- 
mitting their explosives for examination, 
and will he lay them upon the Table ; 
and what was the date of the half- 
yearly Report in which the Memorandum 
is said to om been included ? . 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; my attention has been called 
to the Memorandum published in The 
Times of August 24 last. This Memo- 
randum was not published at the request 
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of the War Office. Sir F. Abel wrote to 
me asking whether I had any objection 
to his sending it to the Press, and I 
replied that I had none. No official 
reply has been recorded. The Memo- 
randum was signed, as is customary, 
by Sir F. Abel, as President, Ex- 
plosives Committee, and not by the 
members of thut Committee. With 
regard to paragraph 13, new Regulations 
have not yet been finally determined on, 
although the matter has been under the 
consideration of various Departments of 
the Government for some time. The 
Memorandum was included in the half- 
yearly Report dated December 31, 1888. 

Mr. HANBURY: Do I understand 
that no official or semi-official reply was 
given by the Director of Artillery to 
whom the communication was made ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No official written reply appears to have 
been made. What happened was this. 
The Memorandum was received ; a great 
many Minutes were written upon it, 
and questions were started upon those 
Minutes which appear to have diverted 
the attention of the officials of the 
Department from the Memorandum it- 
self. I can trace no official reply. 

Mr. HANBURY : Is it a fact that no 
official sanction was given to the view 
enunciated in the Memorandum ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No official reply having been sent, no 
written or official approval or disapproval 
of the Memorandum was given. What 
may have been communicated verbally I 
cannot, of course, say. 


THE BENGAZI SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the 13 slaves stated, in the Paper pre- 
sented to the House relating to the 
Slave Trade in Bengazi (Africa, No. 7, 
1893), to have been clandestinely placed 
upon the Ottoman steamer Bahu Jedid, 
were released by Consul General Holm- 
wood during the detention of that steamer 
at Clazomenz ; whether he is aware that 
the Slave Trade is being diverted from 
Zanzibar to Bengazi, and that great 
cruelty and loss of life occurs in bringing 
slaves to the latter port from Wadai and 
other places in the interior ; and whether 
the export of slaves by Ottoman steamers 
is a violation of the Treaty engagements 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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of the Ottoman Empire; and, if so, 
whether he will require those engage- 
ments to be rigidly enforced at Bengazi 
as well as elsewhere? At the same 
time, I will ask the hon. Baronet whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Reports on the Slave Trade in 
Tripoli received from the British Consul 
at Bengazi in 1887, 1890, 1891, and 
1892 ? 

*Sir E. GREY : Her Majesty’s Consul 
General at Smyrna made representations 
to the authorities, and was informed by 
them that only eight negroes were on 
board the steamer on its arrival at 
Smyrna, and that they were all in 
possession of certificates of manumission. 
In answer to paragraph 2, I have to say 
that the information we possess will be 
found in the Reports which will be laid 
on the Table. No legitimate opportunity 
is lost of bringing to the notice of the 
Ottoman Government any breaches of 
their regulations and of their engage- 
ments prohibiting the export of slaves, 
of which Her Majesty’s Consuls become 
aware. In regard to the last question, I 
have to say that these Reports will be 
laid, except those for 1887, which will 
be found in Slave Trade, No. 1, of 1888. 

Mr. SNAPE: The Paper presented 
to the House spoke of 13 slaves, and the 
reply to my question only mentions 
eight slaves. Can the hon. Baronet say 
what became of the other five ? 

*Sir E. GREY: We telegraphed for 
information in connection with the hon. 
Member’s question, and the reply only 
mentions eight slaves as having been 
found on board. We must await the 
arrival of the Report for fuller informa- 
tion. The difference in number will be 
inquired into. 


EXAMINING OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kings- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether, in reference to the 
two examinations held under the Trea- 
sury Minute of 24th March, 1891, for 
the position of First Class Examining 
Officers of Customs, he will state what 
percentage of marks was fixed as the 
qualifying standard in each examination, 
and whether this percentage was re- 
quired on the aggregate of the marks 
obtained, or for each separate subject ; 
and whether he can supply the House 
with the number of officers having over 
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20 years of service who have attained 
this standard in each examination ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The details of 
these examinations having been by the 
Treasury Minute expressly left to the 
sole discretion of the Commissioners of 
Customs, I do not think I could properly 
add to the replies which I gave on 
June 20 and July 13 to similar questions. 
Two officers promoted to the first class 
on the results of the first examination 
and one promoted on the results of the 
second had over 20 years’ service. 


THE PROPOSED NEW BATTLESHIPS— 

A QUESTION OF NAVAL POLICY. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government intend pro- 
ceeding with the construction of two iron- 
clads larger than those built under the 
Naval Defence Act ; whether, since the 
sinking of the Victoria, his attention has 
been called to the criticisms of experts 
at home and abroad questioning the ex- 
pediency of building additional ships of 
this monster class ; whether, before com- 
mitting the nation to the enormous ex- 
penditure involved in the construction of 
such large vessels, he will cause an in- 
quiry to be made into the capability of 
their lower structure to prevent capsising 
in the event of one or more compart- 
ments being filled with water; and 
whether he is aware that the lower 
structure of these ships with existing 
top-hamper, when pierced, may, as_ in 
the case of the Victoria, under steam 
disturb the centre of gravity and thus 
cause them to turn turtle ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The description presented to Parliament 
of the two new battleships shows an in- 
crease of 10 feet in length and 750 
tons in displacement over the Royal 
Sovereign class. The breadth and 
mean draught are the same. The causes 
of the increase are described in that 
Paper. The Admiralty have not failed 
to consider the criticisms to which the 
second paragraph of the question refers, 
but are clearly of opinion that it is neces- 
sary to build these two ships of the 
dimensions already settled in view of the 
strength of those which, in case of war, 
they might have to meet. The matters 
mentioned in Paragraph 3 are neces- 
sarily fully dealt with in working out all 
designs of ships of war. The Admiralty 
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see no reason for any special action in 
this case. The last paragraph raises 
questions of opinion on whieh the Ad- 
miralty, if they understand the views 
stated, are not disposed to concur with 
my bon. Friend. 


THE BOYLE NIGHT POSTMAN. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General can 
he state why Mr. Joseph Kilkenny, night 
postman in Boyle, has been suspended 
from the discharge of his duties ; is he 
aware that Mr. Joseph Kilkenny is uni- 
versally regarded in the town as the most 
courteous official connected with the 
Boyle Post Office, and that there is a 
general belief that he was suspended by 
the. Local Authorities merely because, 
being a Catholic, he protested against 
certain proselytism that was being carried 
on in the office; and will he promptly 
inquire into the matter, and have this 
man immediately re-instated in his posi- 
tion if there be no charge against him, 
or otherwise have a full and public in- 
vestigation of the entire circumstances of 
the case ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I understand that 
the suspension of Joseph Kilkeuny was 
not connected with his religious opinions. 
He was suspended for insubordination in 
refusing to furnish an explanation when 
officially required to do so. After an 
expression of his regret he was allowed 
to resume duty on the 22nd instant, and 
the incident may be considered as at an 
end. 


APPORTIONMENT OF NAVAL EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty what portion of the probable 
estimated expenditure for 1892-3, in 
respect of H.M.S. Renown, Hazard, 
and Hussar, was actually incurred prior 
to the commencement of the current 
financial year ; and what portion, if any, 
of such expenditure was incurred prior 
to Ist September, 1892 ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The amounts actually expended in 1892-3 
were :—Renown, £12,527; Hazard, 
£14,965; and Hussar, £8,871. An 
extremely small fraction of this outlay, 
in the case of each ship, was incurred 
before September 1, 1892. 
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THE CASE OF JAMES BUTLER, OF 
STROKESTOWN. 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if anything has been done in 
reference to James Butler, ex-constable, 
who lost his arm by the accidental dis- 
charge of a comrade’s rifle, who was, in 
consequence, dismissed as disabled from 
the Force, and is now residing, in a con- 
dition of absolute destitution, near 
Strokestown, in compliance with the pro- 
mise made that his case would be in- 
quired into with the view, if possible, of 
supplementing his pension ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Irish Go- 
vernment are now in communication with 
the Treasury on the subject. 


THE CASE OF ABRAHAM MITCHELL. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Abraham Mitchell, 
recently a grey cloth Inspector in the 
employment of Messrs. William Stirling 
and Sons, and for some years a member 
of the Cardross School Board, who was 
sentenced at Dumbarton Sheriff Court on 
Saturday last, the 19th instant, to 30 
days’ imprisonment with hard labour for 
inciting and employing Robert Brown, 
then a clerk in the employment of 
Messrs. William Stirling and Sons, to 
steal a grey cloth standard book ; whe- 
ther it is true, as reported, that previous 
to his arrest Mitchell was offered free- 
dom from prosecution if he would sign 
an acknowledgment of having fraudu- 
lently obtained the book and an apology 
for his ungrateful and unworthy conduct; 
whether it is true, as reported, that the 
only direct evidence against Mitchell was 
that of Brown, who admitted that he had 
taken the book in question and handed it 
to Mitchell, but added that he had been 
told that if he did not sign a declaration 
making the charge against Mitchell he 
himself would be sent to gaol ; whether 
the witness Craig swore that she had 
taken a standard book from the works 
about the time when search was being 
made for the book alleged to bave been 
stolen, and had afterwards returned it ; and 
whether, in fact, the book alleged to have 
been stolen was discovered in Messrs. 
Stirling’s works ; and whether, in view 
of the facts of the case, he will consider 
the propriety of reviewing the sentence ? 
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Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have obtained a Report 
from the Sheriff who tried the case, and 
I will answer the questions put by my 
hon. Friend upon his statement of 
evidence adduced at the trial. It appears 
from the Sheriff’s Report (1) that it was 
not proved that Mitchell was offered 
freedom from prosecution upon the terms 
suggested ; (2) that it is not the case 
that the only direct evidence was 
Brown’s ; and (3) that what the witness 
Craig said was that one of the workers 
had given her a standard book for a night 
to show her friends. The book which 
Mitchell was charged with having stolen. 
after being missed from the works, was 
found in them on the morning before the 
trial in a condition which showed that it 
had just been replaced. As the case 
depends entirely on the credibility of the 
testimony, I am not able to interfere 
with the conclusion arrived at by the 
Judge who saw and heard the witnesses. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : Were 
not these proceedings instituted by the 
Procurator Fiscal under instructions from 
the Crown Office in Edinburgh ? 

Srr G. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir. 

*Sirr C. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention been drawn to the fact 
that this Procurator Fiscal is a partner 
in a legal firm practising in this district, 
and during the recent election intimately 
associated with the gentleman who insti- 
gated the prosecution; and will he take 
steps to put an end to the practice of 
Procurators Fiscal being mixed up in 
private practice ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: My attention 
has been called in several quarters to the 
connection between this Procurator 
Fiscal and a private firm. I think this is 
a most glaring instance of a state of 
things which the Government, by recent 
appointments in several counties, have 
succeeded in pytting an end to. 

*Mr. HOZIER: I want to be perfectly 
clear on this point. Was the Procurator 
Fiscal acting on instructions from the 
Government Authorities in Edinburgh ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Certainly. 


THE BOMBAY RIOTS. 
Sm W. WEDDERBURN (Banff) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Secretary 
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of State for India will lay upon the Table 
of the Heuse the Reports received by 
him from the Government of India with 
regard to the recent riots at Azamgarh, 
Balia, Rangoon, Bombay, and other 
places in India between Hindus and 
Mussulmans ; and whether he will direct 
the Government of India to appoint a 
mixed Commission of official and un- 
official members to investigate the causes 
of such riots, and report on the best means 
to be adopted to remove these causes ? 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. RussE 1, 
North Beds.) : The only Reports, other 
than telegrams, as yet received by the 
India Office, are on the riots in Rangoon. 
There is no objection to laying them on 
the Table if moved for. A telegram was 
received from the Viceroy on the 4th 
July regarding the Azamgarh riots ; and 
telegrams were received on the 12th, 
13th, and 14th instant from the Governor 
of Bombay regarding the riots in Bom- 
bay. These latter were communicated 
to the newspapers. The Secretary of 
State has not yet received official Reports 
on the riots in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Bombay. As my hon. Friend 
is aware, religious riots are of almost 
annual recurrence in India; and the 
Secretary of State does not, as at present 
advised, think it necessary to direct the 
Government of India to appoint a Com- 
mission, as suggested by my hon. Friend. 


SECOND CLASS EXAMINING OFFICERS 
OF CUSTOMS, 

Mr. STEWART WALLACE (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, con- 
sidering that in the Customs Department 
second class examining officers are 
employed in assessing duty on goods 
which are highest on the tariff—namely, 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, while 
Officers in the first class of that grade are 
employed assessing duty on goods which 
are the lowest on the tariff—namely, 
wines in bulk at 1s. per gallon ; and, in 
view of the fact that casks of spirits and 
wines gauged on importation by first 
class examining officers are checked and 
regauged, in case of error, prior to their 
delivery to the merchant by second class 
examining officers, usually selected for 
this work on account of their age and 
experience, he will cousider the possibility 
of allowing these officers to be promoted 
to the first class ? 
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Sin J. T. HIBBERT: Therate of duty 
chargeable on any article is not a mea- 
sure of the intelligence and experience 
required for, or of the difficulty involved 
in, the assessment. Weighing tobacco 
is a simple, and, to a great extent, 
mechanical, duty, whereas the work of 
correctly ascertaining the holding capa- 
city of casks on importation, which forms 
part of the work of import gauging, 
requires considerable technical knowledge 
and experience. The duty of checking 
the contents of a cask ascertained by the 
first class examining officer falls properly 
upon the surveyor at the time of impor- 
tation, and not on the examining officer 
who may examine the cask prior to 
delivery for duty. 


MEDICAL RELIEF IN EAST LONDON. 

Mr.WOOTTON ISAACSON(Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
drawn to the case of Samuel Ely Hobbs, 
a dock labourer, lately residing at Love 
Lane, Ratcliff, who died at the Bromley 
and Stepney Sick Asylum of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, accelerated by destitu- 
tion and privation ; whether he is aware 
that there is only one doctor to the 
Union, which contains the parishes of 
Limehouse, Stepney, and Ratcliffe, and 
that the wife of the deceased was two 
days before she could obtain the medi- 
cine prescribed by the parish doctor; 
and whether immediate steps will be 
taken to remedy the present system ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): My atten- 
tion has been called to the Report of the 
inquest in the case referred to. The 
Local Government Board have applied 
to the Coroner for a copy of the deposi- 
tions, and they are at present in commu- 
nication with the Guardians of the 
Stepney Union with regard to the case. 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 
Mr. HOZIER : I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland when the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce the Suspensory 
Bill for the Church of Scotland ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Go- 


vernment do not propose to proceed with 
it. 


*Mr. HOZIER: But is not this 
Suspensory Bill one of the measures 
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to which, to use the words of the Prime 
Minister himself, the Government are 
“pledged in the solemn form provided 
by the Queen’s Speech at the beginning 
of the Session ” ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The hon. 
Member can draw his own conclusion 
from my words. 

*Mr. HOZIER : May I ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce the Suspensory 
Bill for the Chureh of Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : We have taken note 
of the Bill which has been introduced by 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow. The Go- 
vernment are inclined to view the Bill 
with favour, and, considering the cireum- 
stances, we have no intention of proceed- 
ing with the Suspensory Bill of which 
notice was given in an earlier part of the 
year. 

Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman’s answer 
also apply to the Welsh Suspensory Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In the 
case of the Welsh Suspensory Bill, I have 
not observed the introduction of any other 
measure promising a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. If the hon. 
Gentleman is prepared to give us such a 
measure, having a good and fair promise 
of being a settlement, we shall be pre- 
pared to consider it. 


MASHONALAND. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have arranged to 
send a force for the protection of British 
Colonists in Mashonaland in view of the 
threatening attitude of the Matabeles ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The duty of preserving peace and order 
in the territory under the control of the 
British South Africa Company attaches 
to the Company under the Charter ; and 
of this they were more than once informed 
by the late Secretary of State. Sir H. 
Loch informs the Secretary of State that 
Mr. Rhodes, Managing Director, says 
that the Company “ask for nothing and 
want nothing,” and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no reason to believe 
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that the Company is not in a position to 
fulfil their responsibilities, Her Majesty's 
Government have strongly deprecated 
any aggressive movement on the part of 
the Company, and Sir H. Loch has in- 
formed them that no offensive movement 
is to be made without his authority, and 
his action has been approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I may add that, 
telegraphing on Saturday evening, Sir 
H. Loch has informed us that there is no 
coufirmation of the newspaper reports of 
renewed raiding of the Matabele in 
Mashonaland. He also informs us that 
he hears that Lobengula is sending 
Indunas to Palapye; and Sir H. Loch 
took the opportunity yesterday of sending 
a message to Lobengula by some Matabele 
boys who were returning to Buluwayo 
to the effect that he would be glad to 
receive the Indunas if they came with 
words of peace and friendship. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): May I ask whether Sir 
Henry Loch or the British South Africa 
Company is the chief authority in de- 
ciding to attack the Matabeles ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The British 
South Africa Company have full respon- 
sibility for peace and order in their 
territory ; but under the Charter there is 
authority to the Secretary of State, in 
ease of any dispute between the Com- 
pany and the Chiefs in their territory, to 
interfere if necessary ; and under that 
authority Sir Henry Loch will not allow 
any aggressive movement on the part of 
the Company until the whole case has 
been put before him. 

CommanpER BETHELL: Does not 
Sir Henry Loch’s interference involve the 
employment of the forces of the Crown ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : I hope not. The 
object of the interference is to prevent 
any forward movement on the part of 
the Company. 


REGISTRAR GENERAL'S RETURNS FOR 
LONDON. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Death Rate and other Returns from 
the Office of the Registrar General could 
be given for London in Divisions instead 
of for the Metropolis as a whole ? 

Srr W. FOSTER: The _ weekly 
Returns issued by the Registrar General 
give in respect of each registration dis- 
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trict in London the total number of 
deaths registered, together with particu- 
lars as to the number of deaths from 
different zymotic diseases and other par- 
ticulars. Similar information is furnished 
in the quarterly Returns issued by the 
Registrar General, and in the Annual 
Summary tables are given showing the 
death rates in five groups of districts in 
London, together with the death rates 
from all causes and from certain selected 
causes in the same groups, after distri- 
bution of deaths in institutions to the 
districts to which they belonged. 


CHOLERA IN HULL. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he is 
aware that, on the 24th instant, a boy, 
named James Henry Fortman, aged 11 
years, died of Asiatic cholera at Havelock 
Terrace, Dansom Lane, Hull, in the 
midst of a densely populated part of 
the town; and can he inform the House 
how the disease was imported or where 
it originated ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: Dr. Mason, the 
Medical Officer of Health for Hull, 
reports that 

“ No case of Asiatic cholera has been imported 
into the Port of Hull ;” 
that he 

“Can obtain no information of any oppor- 
tunity the deceased had of contracting that 
disease ;" 
and he adds— 

“ The cause of death, in my opinion, was due 
to English cholera.” 

Mr. MACDONA: Has the Senate of 
Hamburg issued Orders prohibiting im- 
portation to, or transport through, Ham- 
burg of rags and old linen because of the 
fear the Senate has of their carrying the 
infection of cholera with them ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.) : The hon. 
Member has given notice of a Motion 
with reference to this matter, and on it 


I shall be prepared to defend the conclu- 
sion at which the Local Government 
Board have arrived. The question has 
occupied our careful attention ; but I can- 
not enter into the discussion of it now. 





POST OFFICE SERVANTS AND THE 
PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE, 

Mr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in accordance with the promise contained 
in the letter of 10th September, 1892, 
written by his direction, he has consulted 
his Colleagues with reference to the 
claim of the Postmaster General to re- 
serve to himself the right to consider on 
its merits the question of the position of 
the servants of the Post Office in respect 
to the Parliamentary franchise; and, if 
so, with what result ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : It is 
eminently desirable that there should be 
uniformity throughout the Civil Service, 
and that the servants of the Post Office 
should be upon the same footing as those 
of the other Departments in respect to 
the franchise. As regards the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, there can be no 
question that its exercise is absolutely 
free from external interference, although, 
of course, it is subject to the general 
obligation which affects the public ser- 
vants, in common with all other voters, 
to use the franchise for the public good. 
Questions may be raised, on which J 
have no judgment to give on the part of 
the Government, as to how far, for 
example, it is desirable for public func- 
tionaries to make use of their position as 
voters for the purpose of obtaining from 
candidates promises or engagements 
tending directly to the advantage of 
public servants in respect of pay and 
promotion. These are matters which we 
deem not undeserving of consideration ; 
but still they do not form the subject of 
any decision on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government in the nature of a restraint. 
The only restriction by the custom of 
the Public Service on persons employed 
is that persons in the permanent employ- 
ment of the State shall not take a 
prominent or active part in political con- 
tests, and it is not intended in future 
that any other restrictive rule should be 
imposed on the service of the Post 
Office. As regards public meetings not 
of a political character, but relating to 
official questions, the Postmaster General 
has decided to withdraw the restrictions 
at present in force. But in the Post 
Office, as in other Departments, it must 
be clearly understood that the right must 
be exercised subject to a due regard for 
the discipline of the Public Service. 
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THE MIDDLESEX MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether it is 
correct that the Middlesex Clerk of the 
Peace demands and obtains fees amount- 
ing to about £10 10s. for the admission 
of each and every Justice to the Middle- 
sex Bench; and, if so, whether he is 
right in making such charges ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The Clerk of the 
Peace informs me that he does not 
demand or obtain fees amounting to 
£10 10s., or any such sum, on the admis- 
sion of Justices. I am in correspondence 
with the Clerk of the Peace on the sub- 
ject. 


HOW TO SHORTEN LEGISLATIVE 
PROCEDURE. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether his attention 
has been called to Resolutions suggested 
for adoption by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on Public Business 
which sat in 1861, to the effect that it is 
expedient, in certain cases, to adopt an 
abridged form of proceeding with re- 
ference to Bills which shall be again 
brought before this House, after having 
been passed by it in the immediately 
preceding Session of the same Parlia- 
ment ; and that, on a Resolution being 
moved that it is expedient again to pass, 
and to send to the other House for its 
concurrence any such Bill, the Question 
shall be put whether the House will 
agree to the same, and on such a Resolu- 
tion being agreed to the Bill to which it 
relates shall be forthwith sent to the 
other House for its concurrence without 
any further question being put or any 
debate allowed ; whether Lord Salisbury 
took action to the same effect in 1869 ; 
and whether, in the present state of 
Public Business, he will consider the ad- 
visability of proposing some similar form 
of abridged procedure ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: I believe 
that the facts are accurately recited in 
the question of my right hon. Friend. 
The House of Commons has shown what 
I think on general grounds is a judi- 
cious indisposition to interfere with its 
excellent Rules as to Bills, which have 
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been found very well adapted to ordinary 
times. But we undoubtedly appear to 
have passed the happy era in which 
those excellent Rules were altogether 
sufficient, and it may be necessary under 
the new circumstances which have been 
pointed out by the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Rules should be 
carefully considered by the Government. 
However, the moment has not yet 
arrived for that reconsideration. For the 
moment my answer seems to me to be 
sufficient. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. FORWOOD : Will the Secretary 
to the Admiralty say if it is intended 
to take the Navy Estimates again to- 
morrow ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Certainly, ifI am not so fortunate as to 
get them through to-night. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuprLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,797,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of the Personnel for Shipbuilding, Repairs, and 
Maintenance, including the cost of Establish- 
ments of Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home 
and Abroad, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1894.” 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
Notice he had on the Paper for a re- 
duction of the Vote applied particularly 
to salaries and allowances for the dock- 
yards, and he proposed to limit himself 
to that subject, and not to go into the 
general question of shipbuilding. He 
did not quite know why the Admiralty 
had put down Vote 8 out of its proper 
order, unless it was that they wanted 
money. He’ rather fancied they had 
been running very close in that respect, 
and he hoped they would not for the 
third time this Session plead the necessi- 
ties of the Public Service in order to 
justify the application of the Closure. 
If the Government desired to avoid 
lengthy discussions upon the Vote they 
should give the Committee the fullest 
information which it was in their power 
to give upon the different matters which 
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the Vote dealt with. This year, how- 
ever, the Government had thought it 
right to give the most meagre informa- 
tion with regard to those matters, and 
ordinary Members of the House of 
Commons, as well as the English public, 
were kept in complete ignorance of what 
was going on in our various dockyards, 
and had no means of gaining information 
in regard to a Vote such as this. It was 
very different in the United States, 
where the Intelligence Department of 
the Admira-ty usually published a large 
volume, which gave everybody a full and 
clear idea of what was being done. The 
Navy Estimates Committee which sat five 
years ago, and whose proceedings were 
recorded in a Blue Book, elicited some 
very valuable information, but most of 
that information had since become obso- 
lete; and he hoped that next year, in order 
to save the time of the House, the Go- 
vernment would agree to the appoint- 
ment of another Select Committee on the 
Navy Estimates, so that hon. Members 
might obtain all the information they de- 
sired as to the Votes. In the present 
year a good deal of attention had been 
devoted to the question of labour in the 
dockyards, and this fuller knowledge 
was consequently all the more desirable. 
But to return to the branch of the sub- 
ject to which his Notice of reduction more 
particularly applied. At the time when 
evidence was given before the Com- 
mittee, to which he had already referred, 
Professor Elgar was the Director of 
Dockyards, and he was evidently im- 
pressed with the idea that a great deal 
might be accomplished to improve the con- 
ditions under which work was done in 
the dockyards. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Would not the question of labour in the 
dockyards be properly discussed on 
another branch of the Vote—on Sub-head 
B? 

Mr. HANBURY replied that the 
item “ salaries and allowances ” included 
labour, and he submitted that he was 
perfectly within his right in referring to 
the Director of Dockyards. He did not 
propose to trench on Section B. Pro- 
fessor Elgar recommended one or two 
reforms, and he would like to know what 
effect had been given to the reeommenda- 
tions ? For instance, he suggested that 
contract ships should leave the con- 
tractors’ yards as nearly ready for sea as 
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possible. Certain vessels for the 
Australian Squadron had been sent out 
from the contractors’ yards almost ready 
for sea, with the exception, of course, of 
their guus and stores, and he desired to 
know if the same plan was being adopted 
in regard to all contract built ships ? The 
old system had the further disadvantage 
that it made it wholly impossible to 
draw a comparison between ships. built in 
dockyards and those constructed in 
private yards. There was evidence that 
the cost of ships built in the dockyards 
was enormously increased, owing to the 
time spent in obtaining their guns and 
gun-mountings, and also through con- 
stant changes which were made in the 
designs after the vessels were commenced. 
This could not happen in private yards. 
He hoped that in future more forethought 
would be shown, that guns and gun- 
mountings would be ready directly they 
were required, and that designs of ships 
would not be tinkered with and altered 
from day to day. He trusted, too, that 
the present Director of Dockyards was of 
the same opinion as the late Director on 
these points. Another matter which, in 
his view, ought to be brought: more 
directly under the eye of the Director of 
Dock yards was the amount of unnecessary 
repairs to ships. There ought to be 
proper means for making a fair com- 
parison between the cost of a ship built 
in a dockyard and the price of a similar 
ship built in a private yard. To do this 
a hard-and-fast line would have to be 
drawn between shipbuilding and repairs, 
and they would have to separate the 
charges for clerical work and for police 
which were not borne by a private yard. 
The men in the dockyards ought to be 
spurred on by competition. He was 
afraid that there was a good deal of 
old and obsolete machinery in the dock- 
yards, which would not have been re- 
tained in private yards for a single year, 
and which hampered the men in the 
efficient performance of their work ; 
and this ought to be got rid of. 
In private yards the sub-division of labour 
was far more complete, and in this 
respect, again, the Government yards 
were at a great disadvantage. Professor 
Elgar had pointed out that one great 
obstacle to cheap building was to be 
found in the personal qualifications of the 
general officers of the dockyards, who 
did not show the energy and administra- 
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tive ability which was displayed in the 
case of managers of many private yards. 
Even if there were competition between 
one dockyard and another, and between 
private yards and the dockyards, they 
would be hampered by the fact that all 
the Government officials at the Dock- 
yards were a close Corporation, and men 
were set to do work there for which they 
were in no way qualified. In the case of a 
private yard the designs were drawn out 
at the Admiralty, and the Admiralty sent 
down a man to see that the designs were 
carried out, the building and designing 
being kept entirely distinct. The Naval 
Constructor was not in any way respon- 
sible for the building of the vessel, the 
designing and building being kept en- 
tirely separate, and the same principle 
ought to obtain in the dockyards. But 
nothing of the kind happened there, and 
the result was very unsatisfactory, be- 
cause it led to frequent changes in the 
designs. Another evil which followed 
from that close corporation was that 
young men from the Naval College, 
after having been in the dockyard five 
years, were qualified to take the rank of 
foremen ; and thus men who had no real 
practical knowledge, and were, in fact, 
only scientific designers, replaced prac- 
tical foremen. The late Director of 
Dockyards was of opinion that these 
men, being a close Corporation, got too 
much into the way of a machine, and 
ships were kept waiting in consequenee. 
The fact was that there ought to be one 
man, totally distinct from the designing, 
who ought to be as responsible for the 
building of a ship as a similar official in 
a private yard. He hoped that some 
such system would prevail in the future. 
He now cane to the question of salaries 
—Sub-head A. With regard to Admiral 
Superintendents, it would, he admitted, 
seem at first sight that an Admiral was 
the last man who would be qualified to 
build a ship. No doubt the hon. and 
gallant Admiral the Member for East- 
bourne (Admiral Field) believed an Ad- 
miral to be qualified to do anything in 
connection with a ship. In these matters 
he felt we had gone too far. We had 
gone, in fact, to a ridiculous extent in 
employing Artillery officers in the Ord- 
nance Department, for instance. He had, 
however, come round at last to the con- 
clusion that Admiral Superintendents 
were necessary, because in the dockyards 
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they had to deal with the question of 
ships’ stores as well as repairs to ships, 
and Admirals were better qualified than 
civilians to deal with such matters. But 
he could not see any reason for maintain- 
ing the Department of Staff Captains, 
Five years ago the Director of Dockyards 
told them that that Department was 
wholly unnecessary. The sole employ- 
ment of these officials seemed to be to 
see after the mooring of vessels; and 
he really could not understand why 
for that purpose such an expensive 
establishment should be kept up. 
Next, he wished to call attention to the 
large number of salaried men upon the 
Vote. Salaries and allowances amounted 
to £162,000, which was a growth of 
nearly £4,000 since last year; but, in- 
stead of increasing, this Vote ought to 
diminish. The number of men with 
salaries was 15 per cent. of the whole, 
and it was out of all proportion to the 
number of salaried men in private yards, 
If tke supervision in the dockyards were 
perfect, something might be said in 
favour of the system; but Professor 
Elgar, the late Director of Dockyards, 
said that the work which was inefficient 
was the supervision, which was done 
principally by salaried men, whereas in 
private yards the supervision was done 
by men with wages. The argument in 
favour of salaried men was that they 
would have no personal interest in over- 
time; but there was no connection 
between the two matters. The large 
number of salaried men caused not only 
inefficiency, but a great deal of discon- 
tent and heart-burning on the part of the 
men who received wages. That was 
the opinion of Professor Elgar. Another 
subject to which he wished to direct 
attention was one which affected, unfor- 
tunately, other Departments of the 
Public Service, and that was that of 
money-lending in the dockyards. At 
the Enfield factory it was put a stop to 
by the Secretary of State for War two 
years ago, when it was found that the 
men who were testing the materials 
were, by reason of loans, to a large 
extent under the control of the very men 
whose work they had to test, and in con- 
sequence work was passed which ought 
not to have been passed. This money- 
lending system was most mischievous, 
and many cases had come before the 
County Court Judge at Sheerness, who 
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recently made some startling remarks in 
granting a debtor an administration order, 
stating that 

“This money-lending business was the curse 
of the dockyard business at Sheerness,” 
and he 


“ wished the dockyard authorities had no money- 
lenders in their establishment.” 

He hoped the Admiralty would do its best 
to put an end to this most vicious 
system. Another question he had to 
deal with was that of houses in the dock- 
yards. On that, too, Professor Elgar 
had expressed a strong opinion, because 
he felt the existing system tended to 
create trouble. He thought houses 








ought not to be provided in the dock- 
yards for any but the chief officials, and 


| it would be infinitely better if the houses 


were done away with, and a fair 
allowance made in lieu of them. A 
much more important question was whe- 
ther there were too many dockyards. 
Dr. Elgar had very strongly expressed 
the opinion that some of the dockyards 
were superfluous, and had suggested that 
even Pembroke was unnecessary. The 
dockyard to which, however, he made 
special reference was Sheerness, which 
cost between £60,000 and £70,000 a 
year. This was, he believed, only a re- 

iring yard. [Mr. Kwnarcnsu.t- 
incon : No!) However that 
might be, Professor Elgar, who was 
trained in the dockyard, said he could 
see no advantage in having both Sheer- 
jyess and Chatham, and the cast of 
petatham would not be increased by 
‘doing away with Sheerness. 


ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, 
bourne) : 





East- 
Sheerness would be useful 


for the purposes of mobilisation in the 


case of war. 


Mr. HANBURY said, that that 
might strengthen the argument in favour 
of the maintenance of the dockyard ; but 
Professor Elgar was speaking of it as an 
establishment in time of peace, and he 
(Mr. Hanbury) thought they had yet to 
be convinced that the remaining dock- 
yards might not be sufficient for mobilisa- 
tion in time of war. 

CommanpeER BETHELL: When 
were these opinions expressed ? Was it 
not just after Professor Elgar had been 
appointed Director of Dockyards ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, the opinions 
were expressed in 1888, and Professor 
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Elgar was appointed in 1885. So he 
had had three years’ experience. 

Sir E. REED (Cardiff) : He was edu- . 
cated in the dockyard ? 

Mr. HANBURY, continuing, said, 
that showed he had had very consider- 
able experience, and yet he declared he 
could see no advantage in having both 
Sheerness and Chatham, and the estab- 
lishment charge of £80,000 a year might 
well be saved. He came next to another 
dockyard, about which Professor Elgar 
said he would like someone to tell him 
what was the reason for its existence. 
He referred to Haulbowline. [Na- 
tionalist cries of “Oh!” and groans.} 
He fully expected those groans; but 
in these matters political considera- 
tions ought not to exist, either as regarded 
labour, or as to the number of dock- 
yards which ought to be maintained. 
Perhaps some of the hon. Members below 
the Gangway would give reasons for 
maintaining that dockyard, which really 
had never been completed. He had 
only one further comment to make, 
Dockyards ought to be kept for Na- 
tional purposes, and not used, directly 
or indirectly, for gaining votes for any 
particular Party, as he was afraid had 
been the case in the past, and as had 
recently been admitted to be the case in 
French dockyards. He hoped that in 
future such considerations would not be 
allowed to influence the policy of the 
Government. Certainly most of the 
dockyard seats were held by supporters 
of the present Administration, and he 
hoped the result would be that plenty of 
work would be given to the dockyards, 
so that sufficient employment would be 
found for the men, and they would have 
no repetition of those complaints of idle- 
ness for which there had been so much 
cause of complaint in recent years. Now 
that the Government had every reason 
for giving good work to the dockyards, 
he hoped they would not allow the old 
tendencies of Liberal Governments to 
prevail, but would do their best to keep 
the Navy up to the high standard of 
efficiency which was maintained by the 
late Government, and which certainly 
had the effect of raising the reputation of 
the late Government very highly in the 
opinion of the country. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£1,000."—(Mr. Hanbury.) 

3 F 2 
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*Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): I understand that the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robert- 
son) proposes, on the next sub-section of 
this Vote, to make a statement with re- 
gard to certain alterations respecting the 
pay of the various branches of employés 
in the dockyards. If he does that, it is 
quite clear that the discussion will 
naturally drift to the important question 
of what wages are, and will be, at the 
dockyards. I am anxious, before we get 
to that subject, to raise the question of 
the shipbuilding policy of the Govern- 
ment. I have placed an Amendment on 
the Notice Paper for the purpose of 
specially calling attention to that part of 
the Vote which relates to new shipbuild- 
ing; but this part of the Vote applies to 
the salaries of all the officers who are 
interested in the superintendence of new 
construction ; and, therefore, I think it 
will economise time if I take this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. The two great branches 
of Naval Expenditure which always 
require special attention in this House is 
that which relates to the provision of men 
and officers, and that which concerns the 
provision of material. As far as the 
first great branch is concerned, the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty have, 1 believe, 
done their best to give effect to the policy 
of the late Board, and I have no com- 
plaint whatever to make on that point, 
except that I think they have taken 
scarcely sufficient funds. But when I 

s to the shipbuilding programme, 
particularly that part of it which relates 
to the new scheme, I am bound to say I 
am more than confirmed in the opinion I 
have already expressed on two occasions 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken insufficient funds this year for the 
accomplishment of the object in view. I 
stated that they were at least £200,000 
short of the total amount, aud only to-day 
we have Papers distributed to us which 
show that my estimate was a correct one, 
because they contain the striking 
announcement that the laying down of 
one of the few big ships Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to lay down this 
year, and which really form the main- 
stay of the shipbuilding programme, is 
to be postponed. I was somewhat 
sceptical at the time as to the accuracy of 
the statement made by the Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 


{COMMONS} 
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worth) that they are spending more this 


Estimates. 


year than last year. I have since investi- 
gated the matter, and find that he is in 
error. Of course, it is not of much im- 
portance, but it is material in showing 
that the Financial Secretary is under an 
erroneous impression. Pages 174 and 
175 of the Estimates show that the 
total amount of new construction for 
1893-4 is £2,398,606, whilst the amount 
last year was £2,443,321, showing an 
excess over the provision this year of 
£45,000. When we turn to the next 
item, “reconstruction and repairs "—and 
the two classes of expenditure must go 
together—we find that the amount last 
year was £901,000, against £796,000 
this year, showing a diminution of 
£105,000. There is thus a total de- 
ficiency of £150,000, compared with the 
provision of the preceding year. My 
complaint of the present Board of Ad- 
miralty is not merely that the funds they 
have provided are insufficient, but that 
they have shown an indecision and a pro- 
crastination in making up their minds as 
to what they are going to do, which is, 
perhaps, worse than the other fault, 
The present Board have been good enough 
to speak in commendatory terms of the 
policy of the late Board, and to inform 
the House that they are carrying out 
their policy. That is not the case, 
and I think that if a steady reversal 
of the policy of the preceding Govern- 
ment is going on the soouer the fact is 
known the better. I musi ask the Com-, 
mittee to allow me to speak ai some litt) 
length on this point, because I regard 
this as the most important Debate we 
have had on shipbuilding since the intro- 
duction of the Naval Defence Act. The 
principle which underlays that Act was 
that the naval strength of this country 
should be equivalent to the combined 
strength of any two foreign Navies. That 
was no new principle. Various First 
Lords of the Admiralty expressed that 
opinion befpre I did, but none of them 
took practical steps to carry it out. The 
policy assented to by Parliament in that 
Act was that, hereafter, the expenditure 
on the Navy should be conducted, in 
accordance with a certain standard, and 
not be controlled by the personal vagaries 
of those who happen to be in Office, or 
the casual financial exigencies of the mo- 
ment. The standard was to be based on 
the wants of the country, which were to 
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be regulated by the expenditure on 
foreign Navies. The obligation to 
maintain the Navy at a strength equal 
to the establishment of two foreign 
countries did not come to an end with 
the Naval Defence Act of 1889. That 
Act was merely the form in which effect 
was given to the principle. After con- 
sultation with the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we came to a decision as to 
the number of fresh ships it was 
necessary to at once add to the Navy for 
the purpose of bringing it up to the 
required standard. We charged that 
amount to the Consolidated Fund. We 
kept upon the Estimates which were 
annually presented to Parliament the 
amount which, in our judgment, was 
necessary to make good the wear and 
tear of the establishments, and also to 
meet any of the augmented expenditure 
which might be sanctioned by foreign 
countries. The policy to which the late 
House of Commons gave its ready assent, 
and to which, I believe, this House of 
Commons would give its assent, was 
that the sum of money annually necessary 
to meet the waste of the Navy should be 
sacred from the attacks of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or the Treasury of the 
day. The Naval Defence Act was a warn- 
ing to him that that was the last branch of 
expenditure which in times of depression 
ought to be attacked. The Naval De- 
fence Act was much criticised by gentle- 
men opposite; but I think no one will 
eny its great success. My hon. Friend 
he Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury )— 
who has, I think, always been an im- 
partial critic of Naval Administration 
and Expenditure—has expressed the 
pinion that the principles laid down in 
hat Act have been carried out efficiently 
nd economically. We contended when 
he Act was introduced that it would result 
ina rapid and continuous progress of con- 
‘struction; that it would prevent ill-consi- 
dered alterations in design, and would 
lead toa much closer adherence to the 
Estimates than was the case under the 
older aud more dilatory system. Those 
expectations have been realised. No 
doubt there has been an increase of our 
original Estimates, but they can be easily 
and satisfactorily explained. The total 
excess over the sum allotted by the 
Naval Defence Act to shipbuilding 
is £1,127,090; but, on the other hand, 
there has been a saving of £442,000, 
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making the total excess £685,610. That 
excess was not due to misapplication 
or improvident Estimates. During the 
operation of the Naval Defence Act, the 
wages of dockyard artificers were con- 
siderably raised, and consequently an 
expenditure of £170,000 was incurred. 
We also had to provide a sum of 
£150,000 to meet the provision of boats 
and small craft attached to big vessels. 
That class of expenditure had never 
before been included in new construction; 
but, inasmuch as the Naval Defence Act 
contemplated that the ships mentioned in 
it were to be fully equipped and com- 
pleted for sea, the Auditor and Controller 
General had held that the cost of those 
boats must be provided under the Act. 
Deducting these two unforeseen excesses, 
the total excesses came to only £365,000, 
and for that we gained an advantage in 
the increased size of the older vessels. I 
think we may fairly say that the fact 
that there is an excess of only £365,000 
on a gross expenditure of £21,000,000 
reflects great credit on the permanent 
officials of the Admiralty. The work 
under the Naval Defence Act was largely 
diminished in 1892. That was a some- 
what critical period in the shipbuilding 
history of this country. Unfortunately, 
in that year a General Election took 
place, and a change occurred. The new 
Board of Admiralty, no doubt, found 
themselves ina position of some difficulty. 
They had to master a large number of 
complicated facts, ranging over several 
years. They had, moreover, the mis- 
fortune to have to deal with several 
serious accidents which befel several of 
the larger ships of the Navy, and their 
attention was naturally distracted by 
these accidents, and by the’ Court 
Martials which followed. They had a 
further disadvantage, in which I fully 
sympathise, for they had to deal with a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
a falling Revenue without having any 
Act of Parliament behind them to pro- 
tect them. At the beginning of 1892, I 
was urged by several of my naval friends to 
try an elaborate and fresh scheme of naval 
shipbuilding, for the purpose of gradually 
taking the place of that which was then 
lapsing. I felt, however, it would be 
hardly proper to undertake such a task 
on the eve of a General Election. If 
that Election had gone favourably for 
the Government of the day, we should 
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have been able to elaborate our own 
scheme, and to push it on with rapidity. 
If, on the other hand, the Election had 
gone against us, and a great scheme had 
been left for our successors to deal with, 
they might fairly and legitimately have 
said that they could hardly make them- 
selves responsible for a scheme in which 
they had not been consulted about, the 
whole expenditure of which they would 
have to bear. Accordingly, I abstained 
from laying before the House any large 
scheme, I made the most careful investiga- 
tions, however, as to what was necessary, 
and I laid before the House a modest pro- 
gramme, for the purpose of making good 
for one year only the wear and tear of 
the Fleet. The following is the language 
in which I described that programme 
in a Memorandum I laid before the 
House :— 

“The new programme commencing modestly” 
comprising at present only three battleships 
and 10 torpedo boats, but in the course of the 
next 12 months I propose to extend and 
elaborate a much larger scheme for submission 
to Parliament next year, so that the material 
may be bought and the arrangements made for 
a fresh start early in 1893-4.” 

Before I left Office I placed on record, 
both privately and publicly, what were 
the intentions of the late Board of Ad- 
miralty. Those intentions were to lay 
down three fresh battleships in the year 
just terminated, and to lay down two 
more in the present year. The present 
Board of Admiralty have been in Office 
for a considerable period. During that 
period they have had plenty of oppor- 
tunity of elaborating their plans, and 
laying before Parliament their ship- 
I am bound to say 
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building scheme. 
that, making all allowances for the 
difficulties they have had to encounter, 
singularly little work has been done in 


the 12 months. I was anxious not to 
embarrass my successors in embarking 
on any expenditure which the Estimate 
I left behind me would not meet; but 
the Board of Admiralty of the late Go- 
vernment were absolutely unanimous in 
the opinions at which they arrived. 
These opinions were that the number of 
battleships I proposed for last year and 
this year were the minimum necessary to 
keep the Fleet up to the strength which 
the Board had fixed. I cannot admit 
that any change of opinion has occurred 
since on the part of my old Naval 
Colleagues ; and if there has been any 


y<- Lord G. Hamilton 
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change of policy, it must be owing to the 
change of Government, and to the fact 
that there is a different civilian element 
now associated with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It is a very difficult task to 
adjust and dovetail a new shipbuilding pro- 
gramme into an old one. It is sound policy 
to try and keep your expenditure from 
year to year as even as possible, and to 
keep the dockyards at the same level with 
as few fluctuations as possible. Therefore, 
to fit a new shipbuilding programme into 
an old one requires a great deal of care, 
and the closest possible supervision of 
details ; and unless this is done, and a 
scheme is mapped out for years to come, 
inevitable financial disturbance would 
subsequently occur, and will result either 
in wholesale discharges at the dockyards 
or in very large increase of the Estimates, 
I looked very carefully into the weak 
parts of our Navy, and I found that a 
great addition which the Naval Defence 
Act had made to the strength of the 
Navy had given us a superiority ag 
far as cruisers were concerned. But 
foreign nations had laid down a very 
considerable number of battleships ; and 
it was necessary, if we wished to keep 
pace with them, that we should add con- 
siderably to the number of battleships 
we are building. I also found that we 
are short of torpedo boats, and that the 
number of small crafts we possessed con- 
trasted very unfavourably with those of 
certain foreign nations. I proposed, a: 
far as I could, to-remedy these deficien 
cies by laying down the battleships 
I have mentioned, and by placing order: 
for the provision of a certain number 0 
torpedo boats. Twelve months hav 
elapsed since the present Board of Ad 


miralty came into Office. I do not knov, 


whether they are aware how invaluabk 
that time would have been had prope: 
use been made of it. As it is, the result 
of nothing material having been done— 
no doubt from the causes I have men- 
tioned—has been unquestionably to put us 
in this position : that unless a strong and 
determined effort is now made in two or 
three years our supremacy will un- 
doubtedly be endangered, and certainly 
wholesale discharges will have to take 
place at the dockyards. It has often 
been said that our strength is so great 
that the loss of a ship or two is im- 
material, and that we can afford to pass 
it by without making immediate efforts 
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jo replace it. If the Committee will be 
enough to give me their attention, 
think I shall be able to show that this 
altogether an illusion. I made a most 
ful analysis before I left the Ad- 
giralty of the strength of the British 
Navy and of the Foreign Naval Powers, 
and we were fortunate enough to arrive 
at the unanimous decision as to the 
different classes of vessels at home and 
abroad for the purpose of accurate 
amalysis and comparison. That classi- 
fication was the basis of the statement 
I made in 1892-3, and I assume it is still 
in force, because I cannot believe that 
avy change of Government could in any 
way have resulted in the repudiation of 
the classification unanimously accepted by 
the experts when I was at the Admi- 
malty. Taking that classification we 
found that, so far as second-class cruisers 
and smaller vessels are concerned, we 
have an unquestioned superiority over 
the combined vessels of any two Powers. 
When we come to first-class cruisers 
and armoured cruisers we have a slight 
superiority over the combined forces of 
any two Powers. But the essential part 
of the matter, and that on which our 


superiority depends, is the relation in 
which our battleships stand to other 
battleships. Nothing has been more clearly 


proved by that distinguished naval 
writer Captain Mahon, and nothing is 
more clearly accepted by naval men 
df all countries than that, comparatively 
speaking, little damage can be done to 
the commerce of any nation as long as 
its fighting power is supreme at sea. But 
tet it once lose that battle for supremacy at 
Sea, and the loss cannot in any way be 
tompensated by any number of cruisers. 
Therefore it is most essential, when we 
talk of our strength as compared with 
that of foreign nations, that we should 
‘be perfectly clear in regard to the 
‘vessels which will have to bear the 
‘brunt of the fray. Taking the coast- 
defence vessels, and comparing them 
with those of the two most powerful 
naval nations, Russia and France, we 
find ourselves in a position of inferiority. 
Then we come to second-class and first- 
class battleships. I am in a difficulty in 
dealing with them, because I cannot 
allude to documents of a confidential 
character. But Lord Brassey is good 
enough to give to the public an annual 
which is of very great value, and which 
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is extremely accurate and carefully done. I 
will take the battleships of England, 
France, and Russia, as given by Lord 
Brassey, for the purpose of emphasising 
my argument that at present we have 
not that superiority in battleships which 
many people imagine. We undertook 
that in 1894 there should be a superiority ; 
but what we have now to look at is not 
1894-5, but the years subsequent to that 
date, and it is from that point of view 
that I ask the Committee to allow me to 
somewhat closely analyse the figures. 
Lord Brassey, on pages 202 to 204 of this 
year’s Naval Annual, gives the present 
number of first-class battleships belong- 
ing to England at 35, whilst France’s 
number is 16, and Russia’s 11. In the 
case of second-class battleships England 
has 13, against 14 for France, and four 
for Russia. I agree with the numbers, 
but J differ altogether from the classifi- 
cation. If the classification be an 
accurate one, and according to most 
modern ideas, a very large reduction has 
at once to be made in the assumed 
superiority of first-class English battle- 
ships. There are certain criteria by 
which first-class battleships are to be 
judged. They must have great offensive 
and defensive power, and the offensive 
power should consist of speed and power- 
ful armament, and the tendency of 
modern times is to attach more import- 
ance to secondary or subsidiary armament 
than to guus of a large calibre, because 
the rapidity of fire of the smaller 
guns is such that their fire can be con- 
ceutrated into any given area with great 
effect. For the purpose of defence the 
vessel should be defended by armour, 
affording protection both to the hull, 
guns and gunners. Vessels deficient 
in these attributes cannot be classi- 
fied as first-class battleships. I have, 
therefore, in the first place, out of 
the list of 35, taken the five échélon 
turret shi Agamemnon, Ajax, In- 
flexible, Edinburgh, and Colossus. Three 
of these vessels are very slow, and none 
of them have any subsidiary armament 
which is in any way protected ; and when 
we look at their fighting qualities, com- 
pared with those of other vessels of later 
date, it is impossible to classify them as 
first-class modern battleships. . Then we 
have to deduct four more, the Devastation, 
Thunderer, Dreadnought, and Vulture, 
all excellent vessels of their time, but 
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which, again, are somewhat antiquated in 
their disposition of armaments, and none 
of which have any subsidiary armaments. 
Then there are three more, the Alexander, 
Superb, and Téméraire, two of which 
were excellent broadside vessels at the 
date at which they were built; but, so far 
as their armaments are concerned, they 
have muzzle-loaders some 15 years old ; 
and the third is another powerful 
eruiser which did not come within the 
first-class. ‘These three vessels certainly 
ought not to come in the category of 
first-class modern battleships. In addition 
to these 12 has to beadded the Victoria, 
which was recently lost. If you deduct 
these 13 vessels from the 35 here 
enumerated, you only get 22 as the 
present total number of first-class battle- 
ships appertaining to England which are 
both built and being built. I apply 
exactly the same test to the French and 
Russian ships. Out of the list of 16 
French ships given by Lord Brassey, 
only one, the Redoubtadble, can be struck 
out. That brings the first-class battle- 


ships of France to 15; and applying the 
same test to the Russian vessels, there is 
only one that can be eliminated from the 


11—namely, Peter the Great, leaving 10 
first-class belonging to Russia; so that we 
find, applying an accurate classification 
and test to the battleships belonging to 
the chief Powers, that England has only 
22 as against 15 for France and 10 for 
Russia, making a combined total for the 
two Powers of 25 against our 22. Of 
course, these 12 vessels which I have 
taken out of the category of first-class 
battleships can be added to the list of 
second-class battleships; and the result of 
my calculations, which formed the basis 
of my Estimates last year, is that, whilst 
our second-class battleships and coast- 
defence vessels may be put on an equality 
with the second-class battleships and 
coast - defence vessels of the two 
Powers, we are three short as regards 
first-class battleships, comparing the 
number at our disposal with those 
of two Powers in combination. How 
is it that we are three battleships short ? 
For this simple reason: The present 
Board of Admiralty declined to com- 
mence two battleships which the late 
Admiralty Board added, and we have 
lost the Victoria. If the policy of the 
late Board had been carried out, and we 
had not lost the Victoria, we should only 
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just have had an equality of 25 battle. 
ships compared with the two combined 
Powers ; but as our ships were larger, 
and we build more rapidly, we might say 
we had a certain superiority. But a 
further division has to be made in the 
battleships. At the present moment we 
have this disadvantage: Out of the 22 
vessels, we have 19 either afloat or in the 
last stage of revision, while France has 
10 and Russia five in that condition, 
The weakness of our position is that, 
while these Powers have 10 vessels 
building, we have only three. Therefore, 
unless the present Board of Admiralty 
set to work resolutely and increase the 
number of battleships proposed to be 
laid down, in two or three years we shall 
be in a position of inferiority. I do not 
know whether this is intentional or not; 
but the action or inaction of the Board 
has not been in accordance with their 
statements in Parliament. Lord Spencer, 
in his statement, enumerated the reasons 
which influenced him in laying down new 
ships in 1893-4. He said— 

“In 1893-4 it is proposed to lay down in the 
dockyards some new ships in order to maintain 
the strength of the Navy with a due regard to 
the ships in course of construction by other 
Naval Powers, and to the actual waste which 
goes on in our own ships.” 


Since that Memorandum was written the 
Victoria has been lost, and questions 
have been put both in this House and ia 
the House of Lords as to whether it is 
the intention of the Government to re 
place that ship. The reply in each case 
has been that our margin of superiority 
is such that it is not necessary to take 
notice of a single ship. But we have no 
superiority; and if the principle is to 
make good actual waste, how much more 
necessary is it to replace a ship that has” 
suddenly disappeared. What is going 
on abroad ? There has been an increase 
in the French Estimates this year of 
£675,000 for construction and repairs, 
and Russia is spending £160,000 more 
than last year; but our Estimates under 
this head are £150,000 less than last 
year. Therefore, it is self-evident that 
Lord Spencer has not adhered to the 
reasons given by him as influencing his 
shipbuilding policy, and that we are most 
unquestionably going backward. Among 
the Papers issued to-day is one giving 
the designs of two cruisers, and it is 
stated at the close of the Paper that it is 
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»t proposed to go on with one of them 
Bhs “yese. Why ? £57,000 was taken 
je these Estimates for the purpose of 
commencing that cruiser. The reason is 
that the money is wanted for something 
else. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Will the noble Lord read the reasons 
given in the Statement ? 

Lorv G. HAMILTON: The reason 
given is that during the present financial 
year it is intended to advance more 
mpidly than was at first intended the 
construction of 14 new torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers provided in the programme. 
(Sir U. Kay-SuutrLeworta: Hear, 
hear!) But I am afraid these new 
terpedo-boat destroyers were not to be 
emmenced until some of the ships which 
tad preceded them had been completed, 
tied, and tested. Have they been 
tested ? No; therefore, it is perfectly 
clear that this is a mere reason to cover 
‘he position taken up at the beginning of 
the year by the Admiralty. 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The noble Lord has no right to assume 
tat. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: I have a 


right to assume that the Admiralty mean 


what they say. I have aright to assume 
that when the Admiralty published Esti- 
mates, which for months were on the 
Table of the House, they intended to ad- 
bere to them. What is the amouut 
tiken for each of the torpedo-boats ? 
£3,000, and it is intended to spend a 
little more than £3,000. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The noble Lord has no right to put in 
the words “a little more.” 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The words 
that are used are that these vessels will 
be advanced somewhat more rapidly, and 
i assume from that that a somewhat 
larger expenditure will be incurred than 
this £3,000, which does not in any way 
meet the sum which is taken from the 
vew constructions, and which I do not 
believe will be altogether devoted to the 
more rapid construction of these vessels. 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 


mid, the intention of the Government 


was what might easily have been inferred 
from the Paper laid before Parliament— 
tamely, to devote what was saved from 
postponing one of the cruisers to pushing 
o more rapidly these torpedo boats. 
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Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman has been good enough 
to give me the latest form of the Esti- 
mates. In these there is a statement re- 
lating to these 14 vessels, and it appears 
that the orders for these vessels have not 
yet been placed. I understood—and I 
think the Financial Secretary will not 
contradict me—that these vessels were 
not to be placed out until atrial had been 
made of the vessels laid down last year. 
Am I correct ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The noble Lord is speaking under an 
entire misapprehension. It is intended 
at once—and the first steps have already 
been taken—to place these orders. It is 
necessary to push on these torpedo de- 
stroyers rather than the second of the 
new cruisers, and the money proposed to be 
spent this year upon one new cruiser will 
be speut upon these torpedo-destroyers. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Wait until 
the end of the financial year,and I think 
it will be then found that £57,000 will 
not be entirely absorbed by the torpedo 
boats to which the right hon. Gentleman 
alludes. But I have not yet done with 
the finances of the Admiralty. The 
Howe is being repaired night and day. 
I believe the Estimate for. her repairs is 
very large—I assume £40,000 or £50,000. 
Where does that money come from ? 
There is no provision whatever in the 
Estimates for repairs to the Howe; 
therefore, the money must be taken from 
some other purpose for which it has been 
appropriated and devoted to another pur- 
pose not stated in the Estimates. When 
the Naval Defence Act was under dis- 
cussion my hon. Friends on this side the 
House will recollect that one of the 
arguments used by gentlemen who sat 
on that (the Government) side of the 
House was that they should not take 
away from Parliament the control over 
the Naval Expenditure. All the gentle- 
men who made use of that argument 
were, as a rule, ex-Treasury officials, 
and what they meant by Parliamentary 
control was Treasury interference. Just 
let us contrast the position the House is 
in with regard to these Estimates 
with the position it was in as 
regards the Estimates prepared 
under the Naval Defence Act. In 
every single case. under the Naval 
Defence Act it was necessary to lay be- 
fore them full details of all designs of 
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ships before the House would assent to 
and give sanction to their commencement 
and prosecution, and every year there 
was an exact statement made with re- 
gard to every single vessel, and the 
expenditure once sanctioned could not be 
appropriated to any other purpose what- 
ever. After the Admiralty had been a 
year in Office they proposed to transfer 
the expenditure, according to the state- 
ment of the Financial Secretary, to one 
cruiser to take the place of the battle- 
ships. We gave way as regards the 
battleship ; and the Board of Admiralty 
having laid down that it was absolutely 
essential five battleships should be 
commenced in the two financial 
years, the present Board of Ad- 
miralty converted that five into 
three, and two cruisers, and now one is 
converted into a torpedo-boat. It seems 
to me that the Board of Admiralty have 
not thoroughly known their own mind, 
and an indecision and vacillation have 
characterised their proceedings which, I 
am afraid, will be very detrimental to the 
Dockyard Establishments.’ Now, Sir, let 
me recapitulate what changes have taken 
place since the late Board of Admiralty 
left. We proposed to lay down three 
battleships last year. One only has been 
laid down. Two battleships, it was 
arranged, were to be commenced in 
November last, and the present Board 
postponed this undertaking until March. 
Since then they have postponed the other 
two battleships, which, I believe, have 
not been commenced yet, and to-day we 
got very good designs of two new battle- 
ships—the Majestic and the Magnificent 
—which were practically assented to in all 
their main features 12 months ago, and 
when I left the Admiralty I placed it on 
record that these designs would be ready 
in three months. If the Admiralty con- 
sidered it necessary to begin three battle- 
ships last year and two this year, why 
have they delayed this necessary work ? 
If these designs had been presented to 
Parliament earlier, of course the ships 
would have been commenced earlier. A 
large sum is taken in these Estimates for 
the commencement and construction of 
the Magnificent. Does the Financial 
Secretary think that money will be 
spent? The amount is £180,000, and 
in order to spend that money the vessel 
ought to have been commenced in the 
summer months, when the working hours 
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are longer. April, May, June, July, and 
August have passed over, and, as far ag 
I am informed, that vessel has not been 
commenced yet. You will not,’ there 
fore, be able to spend that money, 
which can be appropriated to other 
services, which was not the case 
under the Naval Defence Act 
Looking through the Estimates, I cana 
come to no other conclusion than that the 
Board of Admiralty took insufficient 
funds in the first instance. This is s 
year of great financial depression, and I 
think they have had the heavy hand of 
the Treasury upon them, and have been 
compelled to divert sums from their 
original pu This is a somewhat 
technical matter ; but there is another 
branch of the subject which may, per 
haps, interest gentlemen present even 
more than that I have already mer 
tioned, and that is, what will be the 
result of this delay and procrastination 
upon the Dockyard Establishments ? {I 
will leave my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Forwood) to deal with this subject, 
cause he has made a calculation with re: 
ence to every detail of every ship whe 
it is proposed to lay down. The Cé 
mittee will bear in mind that new c@u 
structions vary very much in the pie 
portion of material and the amount }of 
labour they require in the differe 
stages. The new ships, in the first sta 

of construction, require a large amo 

of material and employ a small amot 

of labour. In the middle stage 
material corresponds to the labour, 

in the final stage a small amount #a 
material employs a large amount Md 
labour. If the Committee will looks 
page 174 of the Estimates, I can thé 
make my meaning and contention vé 
clear to them. Roughly speaking, 
wages of an artificer in the dockya 
amount to about £70 or £75 a ye 
I will take it at £70, because t 
is a convenient figure. If you div 
£100,000 of wages by 70 it gives 1, 
men. If the’ Committee will bear th 
figures in mind, they will see that 
total amount of new constructions, so 2 

as payment of labour is concerned, 
£833,000. If £100,000 of wages empla 
1,450 men, £833,000 will employ abd 
12,000 men, and these 12,000 men cH 
stitute the great bulk of the Dockya 
Establishment. Of these 12,000 m)! 
and of these wages of £833,000, 10,0¢1% 
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men, or £697,000, are engaged in the final 
stages of the work of the ships under the 
Naval Defence Act, and £136,000, or 
2,000 men, are employed on new con- 
structions as to which I am blaming the 
Admiralty for not more rapidly advancing. 
If the Committee will look at the third 
column, they will see the amount of 
material which has been issued in order 
to employ these men. They will see 
that £300,000 of material employs 10,000 
men in the final stage, and that an issue 
of £290,000—which is practically almost 
the same amount—only employs 2,000 
men in the first stage of shipbuilding. 
Next. year nearly the whole of your 
labour will be taken out of the category 
of completed ships and put in the first 
category—that of commencing ships. I 
have made a calculation, and I find that 
only 2,000 men out of 10,000 are em- 
ployed under the Naval Defence Act, 
and can be employed in that work, and 
that 8,000 men, or £500,000, will have to 
be transferred to the other stage of ship- 
building — namely, the construction. 
These 8,000 men, representing in wages 
£500,000, require at least £1,000,000 
worth of material to keep them in em- 


ployment, and the inevitable result will 
be, either there will have to be wholesale 
discharges of dockyard men or the bills 
for materials must run up by hundreds of 


thousands of pounds. I am not making 
this statement hastily. My right hon. 
Friend and I have had a great deal of 
experience in dockyard matters, and we 
were compelled during the time we were 
at the Admiralty to watch personally, 
month after month, the state of employ- 
ment and how the issue of material corre- 
geatet with the amount of labour. 

hat the present Board of Admiralty 
ought to have done was to have pushed 
to their utmost the new constructions, and 
possibly have delayed that other part of 
the work—namely, the completion, which 
gives so large an amount of employ- 
ment in proportion to the material which 
is used. The dockyards at the last 
Election voted against the Party to 
which I belong because we did not 
accede to certain requests of theirs, but 
still I think we could guarantee them—I 
personally could—that there should be 
no wholesale discharge of men. There 
might possibly have been a gradual re- 
duction of numbers which could have 
been effected by stopping the entries, but 
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I never contemplated anything 
wholesale discharges. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (interposing), ob- 
served that he scarcely thought this 
matter arose on the present Vote. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Item A in- 
cludes the whole superintendent staff— 
Admirals, Inspectors, and shipwrights, 
and all those who check labour and issue 
materials. I only wish to speak once, 
and I thought it better to raise my point 
now. Some six or seven years ago 
there was some dissatisfaction in connec- 
tion with the dockyards. I had the 
unpleasant task of revising them, and the 
discharge of a considerable number of 
workmen was inevitable. That was a 
most unpleasant duty for me, and there 
is none I should be more unwilling to 
undertake again. But unless the Ad- 
miralty considerably accelerate their new 
constructions, I am perfectly confident 
that in the course of a year or two their 
policy will lead to extreme difficulty in 
giving employment to the bulk of the 
men in the Dockyard Establishments, 
and, therefore, the result of the delay of 
the Government and the Board of 
Admiralty in starting the new scheme of 
construction and pushing it on will not 
only endanger our supremacy two or 
three years hence and bring us below the 
standard of strength which four years 
ago was deliberately fixed by Parliament, 
and which ought to be maintained, but 
will also result in great disorganisation 
in our dockyards. When we consider 
how admirably the Dockyard Establish- 
ments have responded to the calls made 
upon them—what they have effected by 
economy and the excellent work they 
perform—I do think it behoves the 
Admiralty to look very closely into this 
matter, and do everything so far as 
they now can which will prevent 
the results which I anticipate. 
I am rather surprised the Financial 
Secretary should not have taken my 
observations in a kindly spirit, as m 
experience at the Admiralty—and I think 
it was the experience of all who came 
here to represent the great spending 
Departments in the late Government— 
my experience was that observations of 
a much more hostile character were 
addressed to us. I certainly wish to 
speak—not so much in a tone of censure 
as in that of an adviser—and the sugges- 
tions I have to make I make in all 
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seriousness. I suggest to the Admiralty | necessary, 1,500 tons of extra coal, whigy la 
that they should bring ina Supplementary | will make its displacement, when ful) g™ is 1 
Estimate for the purpose of making good | 15,500 tons. I am very doubtful whethe @ on 
the expenditure upon the Howe which | it is necessary to go to this great sig) qj wo 
was never anticipated. in a cruiser. I have never beey gi suc 
in favour of a slavish imitation cat 
yon hon. Member: And one for the the ships built by foreign nation [i are, 
ectoria. oye : * ak 
J unless the conditions and anata iv 
Lorpv G. HAMILTON: And, in| which prompt the building of sud” f 
addition, a Supplementary Estimate for| vessels are the same in each ca, 9 an 
the purpose of replacing the Victoria| Russia is building enormous cruises, 9% dep 
by a new battleship. The designs|and those vessels have an enormois 9 cou 
of battleships which have been laid | coal-carrying capacity. But why # @ whi 
on the Table of the House, are, in| it necessary for Russia to build vesséy # alm 
my judgment, quite satisfactory, and I| with gigantic coal-carrying capacity? *T 
think we might well build one more. I| For the simple reason that if she eve RA 
also press on the Admiralty the necessity | went to war, and those vessels were @ @ Lan 
of going on with the great cruiser if they | prey on the commerce of her enemy, she § bec 
attach importance to it. Personally. I| has only one coaling station, and thatis § Lor: 
do not see the necessity of building | at the other end of the world. We, om @ may 
s0 many torpedo-vessels and torpedo-| the contrary, have got many coaling § of A 
catchers. There is no doubt we were | stations ; and, therefore, it is not cee done 
deficient in regard to such vessels; but | for us to have ships with unusual desi 
it should be borne in mind that the| carrying capacity. I do not object t# @ nam 
torpedo-boat is the weapon not of the | thearmament or to the speed ; but it dees @ polic 
stronger, but of the weaker, Power; and | seem to me to be, especially at a time & porti 
I think it is far more necessary to build | when the Board of Admiralty are she Nav. 
larger vessels than to concentrate our atten- | of money, and are deliberately postponing J be a: 
tion on the small vessels which, in any | the construction of vessels which civili 
emergency, could be built in a very short | ceding Boards wished to lay down}-it § disre 
time. There is one other subject which, | does seem a rather curious policy) # § viser 
before sitting down, I would say a word | indulge in the luxury of this enormpous § are ti 
or two upon. It is in relation to our | and costly cruiser. I am more in fawyour § conct 
shipbuildittg programme. The object of | of long vessels, and I think it is a lipde | They 
every Board of Admiralty is, or ought to | reflection on the designers at the Ad} with 
be, to so arrange the shipbuilding pro- | miralty that we had never yet been alle] of th 
gramme year by year as to make good all | to get a vessel constructed with a has, | 
wear and tear. Well, I take the list | length than 380feet. The building of t misay 
going back three years. In 1891+2 | new vessel indicates an entire departure gests 
70,000 tons in the shape of new ships | naval policy. Hitherto it has been ti™jshoul 


were added to the Navy; in 1892-3 
110,000 tons ; in the present year, 1893-4, 
170,000 tons ; in 1894-5 40,000 tons are 
to be added ; and in 1895-6 18,000 tons. 
Yet, Sir, this year, 1895-6, is the year in 
which, as far as I can judge, the greatest 
addition of battleships is to be made 
to other Navies. I think we have 
cause for complaint in the fact that the 
Returns moved for months ago have only 
just been presented—some of them on 
Saturday, and some only this morning. 
In the absence of information, I find it 
difficult to express an opinion .on some 
matters—upon the building of the great 
cruiser, for instance. I understand it 
is to be the largest vessel ever built for 
the British Navy. Its displacement is 
to be 14,000 tons; but it is to carry, if 
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practice to spend a limited sum ¢ 
cruisers, and not to put very many mé 
in a vessel which necessarily is not p 
tected by armour. This new vessel wi 
have a complement of 600 to 700 men 
When the Admiralty adopt a new cours 
and a change of policy, it is very de 
sirable that the reasons which induce 
them to do that should be fully stated 
I think the money in this case might be 
spent to better advantage. I will now 
conclude my observations. 


An hon. MemBer : Hear, hear ! 


Lorp G. HAMILTON : [hope that, as 
the House is supposed to be composed of 
gentlemen, people will try and behave as 
such. I hope the Board of Admiralty will 
seriously consider the proposal I have madé 
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1 am confident a Supplementary Estimate 
is necessary, aud that if one should be laid 
on the Table the great bulk of the House 
would assent to it. The introduction of 
such an Estimate would be a clear indi- 
cation that the present Board of Admiralty 
are, both in spirit and in substance, 
iving effect to the policy of the Naval 
fence Act, while the absence of such 
an Estimate shows that there is a 
departure in the naval policy of the 
country—a reversal of that naval policy 
which at the last Election met with the 
almost unanimous approval of the people. 
*Tue SECRETARY to rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SaurtLewortn, 









































-t@ @ Lancashire, Clitheroe): Perhaps it would 
she &§ be convenient if I were to follow the noble 
tis @ Lord in the comments he has made. I 
ou 9 may at once state the view of the Board 
ing of Admiralty—which is that they have 

done their best to pursue that which is so 
mL desirable in the interest of the country— 
(to HB namely, a thorough continuity of naval 


policy. The noble Lord, in one or two 
portions of his speech, referred to the 
Naval Advisers. The noble Lord must 
be aware that no Board of Admiralty, no 
civilians coming to the Admiralty, can 
disregard the advice of their Naval Ad- 
visers ; and the course the present Board 
are taking is one in which they have the 
concurrence of their Naval Advisers. 
They have acted in thorough concert 
with their advisers ; and a large portion 
of the observations of the noble Lord 
has, therefore, been based on an entire 
misapprehension. The noble Lord sug- 
gests that a Supplementary Estimate 
should be brought in. It is a very easy 
thing to make such a suggestion when in 
Opposition ; but the noble Lord must 
know how difficult it is for a Minister 
0 propose and pass a Supplementary 
Estimate. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: When the 
ultan went down we brought in a Sup- 
plementary Estimate. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
am perfectly well aware of that; but it 
easy for him in Opposition to say 
bring in a Supplementary Estimate.” 
is not easy, and it is not always 
ecessary, for a Government to bring ina 


now 


at,as @"pplementary Estimate. With respect 
ed of F the expenditure on the Howe, I am 
ve as| #*Ppy to say the salvage of the Howe 
y will} ¥4S conducted not only with great skill, 
nade} ®t at extremely small cost. The ex- 
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penditure on that vessel is probably very 
much less than the noble Lord imagines. 
It can be met from that margin 
which there always is upon repairs for 
ships. It can be met without any post- 
ponement of that shipbuilding which the 
noble Lord and the present Board has at 
heart. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : What is the amount ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The amount that will be expended at 
Chatham on the repair of the Howe is 
estimated at about £40,000. 

Mr. FORWOOD : ‘And in Spain ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Well, as regards Spain, we have not yet 
got the account from the Spanish Go- 
vernment. £35,000 was spent on salvage ; 
but the Spanish Government, with great 
liberality, put their dry dock at our dis- 


Estimates. 


posal without any charge. I see by the 
newspapers to-day that the charge 
amounts to a certain number of 


pesetas ; but the Admiralty have no in- 
formation upon that subject. The noble 
Lord also suggests a Supplementary Esti- 
mate in respect to the loss of the 
Victoria. Surely this would be an 
admission that the naval strength of 
this country, after all the efforts of 
the noble Lord, after all the policy of the 
late Government, after the Naval De- 
fence Act, is so dangerousty low, that the 
unfortunate loss of one ship compels the 
Government to come at once to the 
House and say—“* We must ask for 
money to build another ship.” The 
Board of Admiralty do not think it neces- 
sary to rush at once to the House of 
Commons and ask for money to build a 
new ship ; but the fact that the strength 
of the Navy is less by one battleship has 
already been carefully considered and 
taken into account in connection with the 
future programme. Then the noble Lord 
condemns the Admiralty for not going on 
with both the two great cruisers, white, i. 
the next breath, he throws doubt 02 the 
policy of building such vessels at all. My 
answer to the noble Lord on that point is 
that the very same Advisers who advised 
him when at the Admiralty differ from 
him in that opinion. Not only is the 
opinion of those now at the Admiralty 
favourable to the building of these 
cruisers, but also the opinion of Lord 
Hood, than whom there is no greater 
authority in the country. Seeing what 
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is going on in the shipbuilding of other 
nations, it is imperative that a cruiser 
should be built which would be superior 
to any being built in foreign countries. 
The noble Lord, in a manner not quite 
worthy of him, declines to believe us 
when we say that we shall spend the 
money saved by postponing one cruiser 
on pushing on the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers. I think he might have 
accepted the assurance which I gave 
him across the Table. He also com- 
plains that the money is to be spent for 
this particular purpose of hastening 
the completion of the torpedo-boat 
destroyers. The Board of Admiralty 
are advised and convinced that one of 
the most urgent needs of this country 
is to have torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The noble Lord says the torpedo-boat 
is the weapon of the weaker State. That 
being so, the torpedo-boat has to be met. 
There are many who hold the opinion 
that the right way to meet torpedo-boats 
is by torpedo-boats. But we are advised, 
as the noble Lord was advised, that 
they should be met by larger vessels. 
The noble Lord is responsible for a large 
number of so-called torpedo-catchers, but 
They 


they do not answer their purpose. 
might be able to catch them in a rough 
sea, but in a smooth sea they are not 


capable of it. It is absolutely necessary 
for the security of the country that we 
should have torpedo-boat destroyers 
which would be capable of  deal- 
ing with a swarm of torpedo-boats 
issuing from foreign ~ ports. Having 
got to an advanced stage in the con- 
struction of six of these destroyers, we 
have considerable confidence that they 
will possess the qualities expected of 
them, and that we shall have the class of 
weapon that is wanted in the defence of the 
country—the weapon that is necessary to 
secure our interests. 

Mr. HANBURY: How many of 
them will be required ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I will give full information later in the 
evening on any details. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): Will 
you use the same boiler as now? . 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
A different type of boiler has been intro- 
duced. Greater knowledge has been 
obtained from the experience of foreign 
nations in tubulous boilers. Boilers of 
that kind will be introduced in some of 
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the vessels intended to cope with torpedo 

boats; and we hope, by means of these 

destroyers, to be able to supply a weapon 

which, as I have said, is absolutely 

necessary for the defence of the country, 

and which is now wanting. I will now} 
follow the noble Lord through some of 

the other statements in his speech. The 

noble Lord has suggested that insufficient | 
Estimates have been brought in. He | 
has made that suggestion before ; but the 
more the experience of the year goes on, 
the more satisfied we are that our Esti- 
mates are sufficient for the year’s work, 
The noble Lord complains that we are not 
spending sufficient on new construction, 
but under that head we are spend- 
ing about the same figure that 
the noble Lord spent last year— 
indeed, rather more. The noble Lord 
accuses the present Board of procrastina- 
tion, and of a reversal of a policy of the 
late Board. We have been guilty neither 
of ‘procrastination nor of a reversal ti 
policy. It is contended by the noble 
Lord that he provided in the Estimates 
of 1892-3 for two battleships, and that 
the present Board did not proceed with § 
them until this year. But how much did & 
the noble Lord provide for these ships ? # 
£30,000 for one, and about £15,000 fo 

the other—a mere commencement. The* 
present Government are now providing * 
£179,500 for one and £81,900 for the 
other ! Then the noble Lord might have 
referred to the great efforts that are now 
being made to push on the completion of ® 


the battleships for which he was re- © 


sponsible. The Admiralty hopes to {| 
complete them all in the course of the 
present financial year. Surely that 
ought to have the noble Lord’s com- 
mendation. Of those ships the Hood 
has gone out to the Mediterranean, the 
Empress of India is completed already, 
the Ramillies will be completed in 
September ; it is hoped that the Resolu- 
tion will be completed in September, the 
Centurion in January, and the Royal 
Oak, the Revenge, the Repulse, and the 
Barfleur will all be completed, we hope, 
within the financial year. Yet the 
noble Lord tells us we are doing 
nothing to continue the policy of our 
predecessors ! I think, after what I have 
shown, I am justified in saying that. 
the line he has taken is unjust and 
unfair, and not consistent with the 
facts of the case. The noble Lord 
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gave some figures, comparing our 
ships with those. of foreign nations. I 
cannot accept generally his figures. In 
construction of battleships we are holding 
our own, but, no doubt, if we ure to go 
on holding our own, we must go on 
building, and I am not sorry that the 
noble Lord has called public attention to 
that necessity. I may safely say that 
we have so far done our best to 


strengthen the Navy and maintain it at 
its proper efficiency. The noble Lord 
must be perfectly well aware of the 

gramme that he left behind him. 
As the noble Lord has brought this 
matter forward, I feel justified in point- 
ing out that we are closely following the 


programme with respect to battleships 
left by the late Board of Admiralty. I 
will not give the exact figures to the 
Committee unless the noble Lord chal- 
lenges. me, because he may have some 
objection to their production ; but I may 
say that we are constructing already a 
very considerable proportion of the 
battleships which he proposed to con- 
struct between the time that programme 
was drawn up in 1892 and April, 1898. 
We have already in hand three battleships 
out of those mentioned in that programme, 
and we propose to go on very much on 
the lines of the programme, always 
remembering that we have lost one great 
battleship. That fact will not be lost 
sight of. I think the noble Lord, 
remembering what we have got on 
record as his own programme till 
1898, ought not to have treated so 
severely what we are now doing. The 
noble Lord said he laid before the House, 
after the operation of the Naval Defence 
Act had come to an end, a modest pro- 
gramme for one year, and he made an 
apology for not passing another Naval 
Defence Act. F think the new Board may 
be excused for doing in their first year very 
much what he did, for the year after the 
Naval Defence Act, for shipbuilding. I 
will not now enter into the subject whether 
there should be a Naval Defence Act or 
not. He knows that on that subject we 
do not agree with him. We may, how- 
ever, fairly claim that we are doing much 
the same as he did. Like him, we are 
laying a modest programme for one year 
before the House. As to the question 
of labour in the dockyards, I think that 
will come much more conveniently under 
Sub-head B. We are now discussing 
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the salaries of the officers. I may 
say, however, that the noble Lord’s 
calculations on the subject of dock- 
yard labour are, as far as I know, 
entirely fallacious. We have a most 
careful Controller of the Navy who has 
given the most attentive study to the 
question of providing continuous em- 
ployment in the dockyards and avoiding 
large discharges, and it is our intention 
to give continuous employment and not 
to have large discharges. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): No 
discharges are anticipated ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No, Sir ; but I believe this question will 
be better discussed on Sub-head B. 
There is no intention of anaking dis- 
charges ; in fact, our policy is entirely 
the opposite. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
asked me a certain number of questions 
which I hope he will excuse me 
for dealing with very shortly, I 
cannot agree with him that it is 
desirable to alter the present system by 
which contract ships are finished in the 
dockyards. I think the noble Lord 
opposite would have a good deal to say 
on that subject. My hon. Friend is very 
inconsistent, because a very few minutes 
after he had been arguing against 
giving work on the contract ships 
to the dockyards he spoke in favour 
of keeping the dockyards in full 
work. With respect to guns and gun- 
mountings, I must reserve my observa- 
tions for Vote 9. When the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Hanbury) sat on the Com- 
mittee some years ago, he learnt that 
there was a great deal to be desired ; but 
I do not think that he will find that 
ships are now completed without having 
guns and gun-mountings ready for them. 
On the subject of repairs, he asks that 
the Director of Dockyards should give a 
personal eye to these matters. If the 
hon. Member knew the system in force, 
I do not think he would have any 
anxiety under this head. He would 
know that every repair goes under the 
review of the Director of Dockyards and 
the Controller, and even so poor an au- 
thority as the Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty. He would find that unneces- 
sary repairs are minimised as far as 
possible. I do not say we have reached 
perfection in this matter. I-agree that 
those interested in particular ships have 
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a strong desire to see all kinds of re- 
pairs effected in them, some of which are 
hardly necessary. My hon. Friend 
knows that that is the case; but the pre- 
sent system of carrying out repairs is an 
efficient check upon that tendency. Then 
my hon. Friend says there is no effec- 
tive competition between the dockyards 
and private shipbuilding yards. 
opinion there is such a competition going 
on between public and private yards, 
and the former come very well out of 
the contest, inasmuch as battleships are 
built in them more cheaply than in the 
private yards. 

Mr. HANBURY: Does that take 
into account the profit of the private con- 
tractor ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That, of course, is included in the con- 
tractor’s price. 

Mr. WOLFF: And depreciation of 
work ? 


*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | 


Yes. 
account 
dockyard ships. 


Depreciation is taken into 
in the indirect charges for 
With regard to the 


Staff Captains, I do not think it has 
ever been contemplated to abolish those 


persons, As to the houses in the dock- 
yards, I will inquire into the matter. 
The hon. Member has complained that 
we have too many Government dockyards, 
and he especially singled out Sheerness 
Dockyard and Haulbowline for condemna- 
tion; but the fact is that that dockyard has 
special uses for defensive purposes, and 
would be found most valuable in time of 
war. My hon. Friend is mistaken 
in supposing that no ships are built at 
Sheerness. It is a good place for build- 
ing vessels of a small size, and some 
very fine ships have been built there of 
late. But on these points I see the hon. 
Member for the Faversham Division 
ready to fall upon him from behind, and 
the Irish Members from below the 
Gangway. So I will only express my 
regret at having been compelled to take 
up the time of the Committee so long. 
*Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) ventured to say that the right 
hon. Baronet had entirely miscon- 
ceived the drift and meaning of 
the remarks of the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Hamilton). They had been made 
in that spirit of fair criticism whith 
the Navy Estimates should receive, and 
the Navy Estimates were likely to have 
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that full and fair criticism this evening 
for the first time for six years 
[Laughter.] The right hon. Barong 
(Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ironi 
cheered his statement that there had n@ 
been a full and fair debate on naval 
policy in the last six years. St. Patrick) 
Day and other circumstances had inter 
vened, and the Estimates had passe 
through the House almost unchallenged 
He was one of those who believed—frou 
his experience of the Public Service— 
that nothing strengthened the hands of» 
Minister more than the idea that al 
questions must be submitted to the cri. 
cism of the House. The right ho», 
Baronet had said that it was easy for the 
Opposition to suggest a Supplementary 
Estimate ; but it was a very difficult thigg 
for the Government to bring one in. He 
had proceeded to say that a Supplemet- 
tary Estimate was not necessary in “te 
case of the Howe, because they would 
be able to provide for that exceptio | 
expenditure out of savings. Well, | 
dockyard expenditure, he gathered, wo |] 
be £40,000, the salvage would amount 
£35,000, and there would be a charge 
Spain as yet unascertained ; but it woul 
not be placing it at an extravagest 
figure if he put it at £25,000. So thet 
he calculated there would be a charge oa 
this year’s Estimates of £100,000, wihi 
the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
tioned in a casual sort of way would] 
met out of the ordinary Repairs Estim 
But that meant no less than 25 per 

of the total Repair Vote asked for, ae 
he doubted if there was such a margin} & 
to allow this to be done. 

Baronet had said it was not necessary 
rush into new ships, as we were not sh¢ 
of vessels. He claimed that he ws 
keeping up the continuity of naval poli (fy 
of his predecessor, and that the amour il 
provided in the Estimates of last yer 
for two battleships—neither of whijth 
had been commenced—were sums for 
mere commencement. And then 
right hon. Baronet had told them t 
ne hoped to complete the battleships 
the Naval Defence Act this year ; t 
credit ought to be given to the pre 
Board of Admiralty for what they hq! 
done; and that the line of argumept 
taken by the noble Lord was not fafr. 
He (Mr. Forwood) had quoted all this {> 
show that the right hon. Baronet had né * 
appreciated the point made by the not» 
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Lord. The point of his noble Friend's 
speech with regard to new ships was that 
it would be impossible to continue the 
policy laid down unless next year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—whoever 
he might be—was prepared to provide a 
much larger sum for material and contract 
work than was asked for in the present 
Estimates. He was glad the Chancellor 


f the Exchequer was in his place. If 
the right hon. Gentleman should be—as 





e did not believe—inu Office next year, 
he would have to provide excessive Esti- 

tes, arising out of the present want of 
appreciation of the necessity to have 
work in hand for the labour which ceased 
to be employed under the Naval Defence 
‘Act. He was aware that the policy of 
the Naval Defence Act had always been 
questioned by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite; but the principles of that Act 
were the only ones upon which the dock- 
yards could be conducted on a business- 
ike footing, unless they were to have 
large discharges of men in one year and 
large engagements in the next. The 
Naval Defence Act provided that the 
moneys which it was estimated would 
beexpended on vessels in a given year, 
and which was voted but unexpended, 
should, instead of being refunded to the 
Treasury and re-voted, be paid into a fund 
available for the next year’s expenditure. 
Another point of the utmost importance 
to the economical and good administra- 
tion of the Service was that the Act con- 
tained a proviso allowing advances by the 
Treasury for payments on account of 
armour-plates and other costly materials, 
which advances were repayable out of 
the Vote of the next year. In 1890-1 
contractors earned for machinery and 
materials which were to be employed in 
the construction of dockyard-built vessels 
£200,000 less than was provided in the 
Estimates, and, on vessels built by con- 
tract, the sum earned by contractors, by 
reason of the slower progress of the 
ships, was £1,000,000 less. Now, if it 
had not been for the provision in the 
Naval Defence Act to which he re- 
ferred, the Estimate for the year 1890-1 
would have been £1,200,000 more than 
was necessary, and that sum would have 
had to be surrendered to the Treasury 
and in the next year the taxpayer wonld 
have been called upon again to provide 
It. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not see 
how this arises on the present Vote for 
Salaries and Allowances. The policy of 
the Naval Defence Act is not before the 
Committee. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he bowed to 
the ruling of the Chair; but he only 
desired to show that the present pro- 
posals of the Government, viewed in 
the light of the experience derived under 
that Act, were not framed as they should 
be, and were not sufficient for the labour 
and material required in the construction 
of the new ships—it could only result in 
great disturbance of the Estimates of 
future years. Shipwrights and others 
would be liable to be discharged unless 
better provision were made for a proper 
sequence in the construction of ships. In 
the construction of a vessel, the amount of 
labour and material which might be re- 
quired varied very considerably from year 
to year, and the difficulty was to keep an 
equal ratio between them, as far as 
possible. He should be able to show, he 
thought, that the present proposals did 
not meet that atall. Thecost of labour, 
including the work of Inspectors and ship- 
wrights, in constructing a battleship, 
amounted to about 25 per cent. of the 
total cash outlay, excluding guns and 
incidental charges ; while, on cruisers, 
the proportion was about 35 per cent. 
The - proportions, however, as already 
stated, varied from year to year. For 
example, under the Naval Defence Act, 
for every £450 or £500 spent in the first 
year on the construction of a battleship, 
employment was found foronly one man; 
while, in the second year, the expenditure 
of £300 to £400 gave employment to one 
man. As regarded cruisers, the figures 
were £350 and £300 for the first and 
second years respectively. If all the 
ships were commenced, as they probably 
would be under the present programme of 
the right hon. Baronet, there would be 
little employment for the Inspectors of 
ships and shipwrights in the first year, 
while an abnormal amount of labour 
would be required in the second and third 
years. The total expenditure on the 
completion of the Naval Defence Act 
and in commencing new ships was shown 
to be +£1,890,000, which inc uded 
£818,000 forlabour. Taking this! atter 
amount at £75 a head, this meant 
the employment of 10,90) men. 
But the Estimates only provided for 
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Jabour and material on the basis of £170 
for each man employed, which was 
clearly much below the normal require- 
ment, since it required an annual average 
expenditure of £300 to employ one man 
on an ironclad and £250 on a cruiser. 
This was due to the special circum- 
stances of a large number of vessels 
completing and few being begun. This 
must lead to a serious disturbance of the 
Estimates for next year if the number of 
men in the dockyards were to be main- 
tained, unless a great increase were given 
in the Material and Machinery Vote. He 
would now examine the probable effect 
upon the future of the policy adopted by 
the present Board of Admiralty. The 
mistake had been in not commencing the 
work earlier, as intended by the late 
Board, and in not putting in hand a 
sufficient amount of new work and 
ordering material this year to properly 
absorb their labour in the next and 
following years. The total labour bill 


in this year’s Estimates on new construe- 
tion was £833,000, of which £700,000 
was devoted to the completion of the 
vessels under the Naval Defence Act. 
Next year, however, these vessels would 


only want labour to the value of about 
£135,000, leaving a balance of labour 
available for other new construction to 
the value of about £700,000. They 
were commencing ironclads which would 
cost £2,300,000, and cruisers which would 
cost £850,000. The labour on the iron- 
clads would represent a sum of £560,000, 
and on the cruisers £300,000. In the 
present year the labour bill on these new 
ironclads would be only £100,000, and on 
the cruisers £30,000, so that future years 
would have to provide £730,000 for 
labour to complete the Board’s new pro- 
gramme. The success that had atcended 
the late Board had been in the rapid con- 
struction of vessels, and he could point 
out the enormous saving to the country 
that had accrued from this rapid com- 
pletion of ships. In 1891-2 and 1892-3 
it would be found that 26 ships were 
completed at a cost of over £4,000,000, 
which was £100,000 less than the sum 
asked from Parliament. Compare that 
with what was done in previous years. 
The Collingwood, the Edinburgh, the 
Howe, the Impérieuse, the Colossus, and 
the Conqueror took an average of seven 
years to build, and cost £348,000 more 
than Parliainent was told they would 
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cost, whilst the ships built under the late 
Board 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman was in Order 
in discussing the late Shipbuilding Pro 
gramme ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think he is ia 
Order in discussing the shipbuilding, as 
this is the Shipbuilding Vote; but he 
would not be ini Order in discussing the 
wages of the men. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he was em 
deavouring to keep as close to the Vote 
as possible, and the Vote now under dis- 
cussion contained a large amount of 
expenditure for the wages of the men 
engaged on the ships. He wished to 
impress upon the Admiralty the import 
ance of pushing on the work, and to show 
the saving which followed rapid con- 
struction. If they were to retain in the 
employment of the Admiralty the same 
number of men as were occupied to-day 
in new construction, they would have in 
1894-5 to lay down new vessels which 
would absorb something like £300,000 
value of labour; and the result would be 
that, in consequence of the delay in the 
construction, the Admiralty would have 
to come to the House next year or leave 
to their successors’ Estimates from 
£1,000,000 to £1,500,000 more than were 
borne by the present Votes. It was 
difficult to separate the cost between one 
part of the programme and another ; bat 
Vote A included charges for men em- 
ployed: in connection with the contract — 
programme. Under that programme the 
House was committed to an expenditure 
of £2,250,000 for vessels to be built by 
contract; but by the omission of the 
Terrible the amount might now be taken 
at £1,650,000. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
No, Sir; the right hon. Gentleman is 
quite mistaken. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, if he was 
making a mistake it was because the 
figures were not given; these Estimates 
were quite incomplete, and it was impos 
sible to find out what amount Parliament 
was to be committed to in connection 
with the vessels to be put out to contract. 
The right hon. Gentleman had supplied 
him with some information, from which 
he had endeavoured to estimate the cost 
of those to be put out to contract, and he 
had estimated the cost of the Terrible 
and the Powerful at £600,000 each, and 
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he believed he was under the mark in 
fixing that figure. If he was right, the 
total cost of the ironclads, cruisers, and 
torpedo boats proposed to be put out 
amounted to £1,600,000 less the Terrible ; 
and if he was wrong his error arose from 
want of information in the Estimates. 
Perhaps the right hon. Baronet would 
say what the Estimates would be of the 
vessels to be put out to contract, after 
deducting the 7'errihble ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The right hon. Gentleman will see that 
if the Admiralty postpone for a few 
months the building of the Terrible it 
makes no difference in the amount to be 
put out to contract—it simply alters the 
order in which the vessels are to be 
built. 
Mr. FORWOOD said, he was sorry 
had not made his meaning clear. 
His point was simply this—that 
the vessels which they were going 
to put out to contract would cost 
£1,650,000. Of the total amount to 


he 


be spent on contract work the present 
Estimates provided for only £470,000, 
leaving £1,000,000 to be provided for in 
future years, while the financial difficul- 


ties of the future would also be enhanced 
by the postponement of the bulk of the 
cost of the repairs to such ships as the 

Warrior, Monarch, Phaeton, Agincourt, 
and Comus. This year, £186,000 was 
to be taken towards the construction of 
these ships, leaving £263,000 still to be 
provided. It appeared, therefore, that 
everything was being done in connection 
with the Naval Estimates this year to 
make a great show and to give small 
performances, throwing upon the future 
a disproportionate amount of cost. It 
was only a repetition of previous policy 
of throwing these large charges on future 
years. If that was not done, there must 
be a large displacement of men in the 
employment of the Government at 'Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards, and a large in- 
crease in the Naval Expenditure. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The right hon. Gentleman has been good 
enough to give notice to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that next year there is 
to be a great increase in the Naval Esti- 
mates, and was good enough to assure 
me that I should not be in that position, 
and, therefore, I may take a disinterested 
view of this question, and that notice 
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may be given to whomsoever it may 
concern. But he laid down a principle 
in which I very much concur — that 
nothing can be worse in connection with 
the Estimates than the practice of 
making a great show and leaving the 
cost to be paid by the future. Well, 
that was exactly the position which 
the late Government bequeathed to 
us. There was a great show made 
under the Naval Defence Act ; but very 
great care was taken that the people 
who passed that Act should not pay the 
cost of the vessels. The hon. Member 
says that we shall want £1,500,000 
more next year, and still more the year 
after. Yes; and what is to become of 
the £1,500,000? It is to go in paying 
the debts of the late Administration. 
Curiously enough, this is the very amount 
which they have charged on the Conso- 
lidated Fund for the ships built under 
their programme ; and for two years we 
shall have to pay £1,500,000 to discharge 
the debts the late Government have in- 
curred. No one could be a better autho- 
rity on this question than the hon. 
Member. The policy of the Naval 
Defence Act was a policy which, I hope, 
no Government will hereafter adopt, and 
which certainly the present Government 
will neverfollow. A worse financial policy 
it is impossible to conceive, and then we 
are told that there is to be a great in- 
crease of the Naval Estimates. We 
protested, when in Opposition, against 
this policy of shoving off the cost upon 
another generation. We protested against 
this reckless finance, and certainly we 
have not the smallest disposition to follow 
the example. We shall have enough to 
do to pay off the debts of the late Go- 
vernment. The hon. Member said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must meet 
greatly increased Estimates. That was 
not the policy the late Government 
adopted when they came into Office. 
The first object of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was to reduce the Navy 
Estimates by nearly £1,000,000. 
Lorp G. HAMILTON : No. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, it 
was £800,000. The noble Lord, in the 
speeches he made on the condition of the 
Navy, said— 

“I am happy to say that, in consequence of 
the condition in which the Navy has been 


placed by my predecessors in Office, I am able 
to reduce the Navy Estimates.” 
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And I am certainly right in saying the 
sum was about £800,000 in the first 
Budget, and about £1,000,000 in the 
second. They justified their reduction 
on the ground of the great efforts made in 
previous years. No doubt it is the duty 
of every Government, to whatever Party 
they belong, to take care that the 
supremacy of the British Navy shall 
be unquestioned. That is the principle 
which we all accept, and the policy of 
the Government will be governed by 
those considerations. But we must have 
regard to the condition of the Navies of 
other countries. I have always made it 
a special subject of interest to inquire 
what are the relations of the British 
Navy to the other Navies of the world, 
and I would undertake to say that the 
superiority of the British Navy was 
never so great as it is now. 

Mr. HANBURY: Toany one Navy, 
or to two ? 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: To a good 
many of them. I have taken very great 
care to investigate the matter; and if you 
examine as to the great battleships, those 
of 10,000 tons and upwards, you will find 
that, with reference to their tonnage, their 
numbers, their speed, their capacity, as 
compared with other Navies of the 
world—the Navies of France, Russia, 
the United States, and Germany—the 
superiority of the British Navy was 
never so greatas itis now. Again, when 
you compare ihe great cruisers of this 
country with those of other nations you will 
find Great Britain possesses an immense 
superiority. One thing the Government 
are not going to do. They are not going 
to propose to build a number of ships and 
leave their successors to pay for them. 
That was the policy of the Naval 
Defence Act. The battleships will 
be completed before the Ist of April, 
1894. There is a matter of importance 
in this respect. One of our greatest 
battleships has been completed in three 
years; but I see from the Estimates as 
to the French Navy that they make a 
special boast that a battleship was 
completed in five years. That shows 
the great advantage which this 
country possesses in the point of construc- 
tion. The right hon. Member who has 
just spoken has, no doubt, given his notice 
to the right hon. Gentleman sitting 
beside him (Mr. Goschen), and I have 
spoken as an entirely disinterested party. 
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*Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff) thought the 
Secretary to the Admiralty might have 
waited until he had heard what the 
Committee had to say; but there was 








one advantage to be derived from the 
discussion that had so far taken place, 
and that was that after the speeches they 
had listened to they would not be so much | 
trammelled in their observations. He | 
hoped, however, the Committee would 
not infer from this that he intended to 
make a long speech, for, on the contrary, 
he intended to address himself only to 
one or two points. The noble Lord the | 
late First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord | 
G. Hamilton), in appraising the value of 
our own and other Navies, laid down the | 
proposition that what they had to con- 
sider was first their offensive, and secondly 
their defensive power; and the noble 
Lord went on to remove from the 
first-class ships a number of vessels 
on the sole ground of their being 


without a minor armament,  with- 
out a number of small guns. It 


was essential to the argument of 
the noble Lord that he should have 
gone on and have dealt with their 
defensive powers ; but on that question, 
unfortunately, the noble Lord said 
nothing. On this point, however, he 
(Sir E. J. Reed) had a word or two to 
say. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a few moments ago assumed we had a 
good Navy, and spoke of the number and 
speed of the vessels and various other 
matters; and there seemed to have grown 
up a habit in this House of believing 
that anything they put together in the 
form of a steel structure and called a 
first-class battleship was really a contri- 
bution to the naval strength of the 
country. He wished once more to dispel 
thatdelusion. A few years ago a strange 
class of vessels was introduced into the 
British Navy, and as soon as it became 
known to some of them they were 
denounced as dangerous structures whieh 
might end ,in disaster to the country. 
Many Members would remember the 
exciting Debates there were on the sub 
ject. The character of the Debates 
was indicated by this remark in The 
Standard in 1887— 

“ Mr. Reed's objection to the Inflewible, a8 
the world pretty well knows by this time, 8 
that when the unarmoured portion of the 
vessel has undergone extensive damage the ship 
will capsize. The idea of a great ironclad turm 
ing keel uppermost is extremely harrowing.” | 
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Sir Spencer Robinson, writing in The 
Times eight years ago, said— 

“Do not let us forget we have 11 first-class 
ironclads built and building, on the principle 
of armoured central citadels with unarmoured 
ends, these ends beiag more than half the 
length of the ship, and we have the highest 
authority for saying that, with the armoured 
citadel intact and an unarmoured end destroyed, 
the ship is in immineut danger of upsetting.” 
He quoted these extracts to show that 
when the catastrophe occurred the other 
day to Her Majesty’s ship Victoria, it 
was nothing unexpected or unforeseen 
that happened. That happened which 
every Administration for years past had 
been told would happen. An unarmoured 
end of a ship suffered injury, and the ship 
capsized and went to the bottom. He 
saw indications that attempts would be 
made to attribute this catastrophe to some 
of the doors of the watertight compart- 
ments having been left open. He did 
not know whether the Committee would 
take it from him or not—and they need 
not unless they pleased—but he told them 
it was nothing of the kind which brought 
about the catastrophe. He believed it 
was not from any cause of that 


kind that the Victoria capsized. She 


was bound to capsize with the injury she 
received. There were other ships that 
were equally bound to capsize if they 
were injured in the same manner, and 
under similar conditions. The reason 
was that, instead of the armed citadel 
being the major part of the structure, and 
the unarmoured ends of the ship being 
the minor portion, they had chosen to 
make the unarmoured ends the major 
part of the structure, measuring more 
than half the entire length of the ship. 
The ships that were likely to capsize in 
a similar manner if they received like 
injury, in peace or in action, were the 
Agamemnon, the Ajax, the Anson, the 
Benbow, the Camperdown, the Colling- 
wood, the Colossus, the Edinburgh, the 
Howe, the Inflexible, the Rodney, and the 
Sans Pareil. If any of these were badly 
injured in their unarmoured ends they 
would inevitably capsize and go to the 
bottom. He did not know how many 
ships the country should require to 
sacrifice before they took warning. He 
must recur again to the fatuity of pre- 
tending that watertight doors could be so 
kept closed as to save vessels of this 
character. What was forgotten was that 
the whole of this unarmoured part of the 
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ship was occupied. Between the decks 
the principal space was the residence of the 
crew, the place where 600 men had to live, 
and below that were the places where the 
work of the ship had to be carried on. 
Because they had chosen to make that 
the residential part of the ship, ex posed as 
it was, he would defy any naval architect 
—including the hon. Member opposite 
the Member for Belfast (Sir E. Harland)— 
to devise a vessel like the Victoria with 
bulkheads so that the men could live in 
the ship and the service of the ship be 
performed with all watertight doors kept 
closed. It was absolutely impossible. 
Therefore, those who went on producing 
ships of this character knowingly im- 
perilled the lives of 10,000 seamen. The 
probable loss of the Victoria was fore- 
seen; and if any of the other ships he 
had named similarly collided with a ram 
they would doubtless go down in the 
same manner. He wished to read a few 
sentences which had been spoken four 
years ago by a naval officer, who was 
now a Superintendent of one of Her 
Majesty’s dockyards, as a reason for not 
troubling himself further about this 
matter— 

“TI do not propose to follow Sir Edward 
Reed through his diagrams here. I do not 
know that he is a better judge of the risks of 
battle than we are. He may be, perhaps ; but 
if we are prepared to accept the risks he points 
out to us, and the fearful pictures of drowning 
men and bursting boilers, and so on, why 
not? He is not going to fight in the ships. If 
we like to risk drowning for the sake of bein 
able to hit harder, as Lord Charles Reresfo 
put it, Lord bless my soul, let us have the risk, 
and let us be the judges! Do not say anybody 
is a better judge of what we have to risk than 
we are.” 

All he would say was that neither the 
House nor the country could pretend, when 
another catastrophe like the Victoria 
oceurred, that they knew nothing about 
these things. At all events, if the House 
and the country cared anything about 
their vessels and their seamen, they would 
do something to prevent the recurrence 
of these great catastrophes. He would 
turn to another subject of quite a dif- 
ferent character arising out of the remarks 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty. In 
discussing the question of the dockyards 
the Secretary to the Admiralty stated that 
dockyard ships were more economically 
produced than contract ships. The other 
night he had asked why the Estimates 





for four first-class protected cruisers had 
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been so much exceeded, and it was stated 
in reply by the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty that there had been alterations of 
design, additions, improvements, and in- 
crease of pay. There were nine ships 
to be begun in 1889 and 1890. Four 
were sheathed with wood and copper, 
and, as alterations were made in them, 
he would leave them out of consideration. 
He would take the case of the unsheathed 
vessels. There were five unsheathed 
vessels of the Edgar type. Two were 
built in the Royal Dockyards and three 
by private contract. The Estimate for 
the Edgar was £364,000 and for another 
vessel £349,000. The Estimates in- 
eluded incidental charges, which varied 
enormously. It would be a convenience 
to know a little more about these charges. 
The prices of the ships built under the 
private contracts were £334,000 in one 
ease and £337,000 in the other. So the 
cost by private contract was £30,000 
less than the Admiralty’s own Estimates. 
The Admiralty, having made contracts 
£30,000 less than the amount to be ex- 
pended on their own ships, next ascer- 
tained that their Estimate for their own 
ships was £37,000 less than was required. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty ex- 
plained that this increase was due—first, 
to additions and improvements made to 
the ships during their construction ; and, 
secondly, to the increase in wages. The 
increase in wages was only £4,000. 
Consequently, £33,000 had been ex- 
pended on additions and improvements. 
These additions and improvements had 
likewise been forced on the contractors, 
who had naturally applied for some corre- 
sponding allowance. But the Admiralty 
had refused to give them more than a third 
of the sum they had themselves expended 
on additions and improvements, with the 
result that the contractors were, if not 
practically ruined, subjected to a loss of 
a most shameful kind. He could not 
understand the principle on which the 
Admiralty had acted in these matters. 
He had himself been engaged for many 
years in carrying out contracts, and the 
principle he had always acted upon was 
this: that whatever was just and right 
under the interpretation of the contract 
should be enforced, but that the moment 
the contractor was called upon to do 
something that could not have been con- 
templated at the time of the making of 
the contract the proper thing was to pay 


Sir E. J. Reed 
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him. He certainly thought that in these 
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cases the Admiralty should take into 
account the extra outlays they had im- 
posed upon the contractors. 
Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R, 
Holderness) asked whether the bon. Gen- 
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tleman’s figures included the dockyard 


charges on contract ships ? 

Sir E. J. REED said, the figures he 
gave comprised not only the contract 
price of the hull and machinery, but also 
the charges for work to bedone in the 
dockyards on delivery. He did not 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
quite understood the point raised by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They did not, in 
his opiuion, say they would press the 
Government to spend more money next 


year, but they pointed out that there’ 


was in the Dockyard Establishments a 
large mass of labour which the Govern- 
ment, being supported by the Dockyard, 
Members, did not wish to interfere with ; 
and they said that if the Government di 
not in time start the building of shi 
they would bave to make provision fo 
the material at a heavy loss or get rid o 
that labour. He would recommend th 
right hon. Gentieman not to resist tha 
argument, but to regard the question 
one requiring business investigation. H 
was sure that if the right hon. Gentl 
man considered the matter in that ligh 
it would be properly dealt with. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han 
over Square) : I rise to say a word or two 
in reference to the extremely impor‘ent 
observations which have fallen from the 
hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir 
J. Reed), which I think ought} 
to be immediately taken notice of.| 
The hon. Member is undoubtedly in| 
error if he thinks the country does not 
care for the lives of its seamen or the 
loss of its ships. The hon. Member, 
who is a distinguished member of the 









shipbuilding profession, attacked these’ 


ships in the past. Now a ship has gone 
down, and the hon. Member has read 
out a list of Ships and has informed the 
Committee and the country that they 
exhibit the same errors of construction 
as existed in the Victoria, and that the 
same fate may await them under 
similar circumstances. 
what the Government may think ; but 
it seems to me, in view of that state- 
ment, that there must be a thorough and 
searching inquiry without delay into the 


I do not know | 
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cause of the loss of the Victoria. The 
Government, I am sure, will feel, from 
the views which I have expressed on 
previous occasions, that there is not the 
slightest wish on my part, and certainly 
not on the part of anyone on _ this 
Front Bench, to interfere in any 
way with regard to the time, mode, 
or circumstances of that inquiry. 
But I venture to appeal to the Govern- 
ment whether it is possible to allow 
statements such as have been made on 
the responsibility of the hon. Member 
for Cardiff to go forth, and to inform the 
country and foreign countries, and, above 
all, our sailors, of the dangers alleged to 
be in those ships. I do not press Her 


- Majesty’s Government for an answer on 


the spur of the moment. The matter is 
far too serious to be made in the slightest 
degree a Party dispute of. Therefore, I 
do not wish to embarrass the Govern- 
ment by putting a question which they 
are not prepared to answer; but I think 
they will agree, and the Committee will 
agree, that it is a subject that cannot be 
passed over lightly, and I doubt that it 
will be possible for the Government 
to give a satisfactory reply without an 
inquiry. That subject outdistances in 
importance anything else that has been 
touched upon in these Debates. But 
there is one other matter upon which I 
should like to say a few words, and that 
is with regard to the gap the loss of the 
Victoria has made in our battleships. I 
think the gap made in the strength of 
the Navy by the loss of the Victoria has 
been treated too lightly by the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. In my opinion, 
the loss of one out of 22 battleships is a 
very heavy one. While the late Govern- 
ment placed a large programme before 
the country, we nevertheless felt we had 
not increased the Navy by one unneces- 
sary ship. It was not a maximum pro- 
gramme. It was a fair programme ; and 
I say that whatever may be the position 
of the Government at the present moment, 
the country will expect the Victoria to 
be replaced in the constructive pro- 
gramme of the future. I should like toreply 
to what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has said about the Naval Defence Act. 
I am perfectly ready at any time to have 
the whole argument of the Naval 
Defence Act out with the right hon. 
Gentleman. For my own part, I can 
say that there is no Act to which I have 
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been a party with the success of which 
I am more satisfied than that of the 
Naval Defence Act, and we have re- 
ceived it from the mouths of our 
opponents, for the right hon. Gentleman 
has given us the pleasing information 
that every ship included in that pro- 
gramme will be completed in the year 
1894. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : But not paid 


for. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : [ have an answer 
to that retort. [am coming to it. It 
has been shown, therefore, that it is 
possible for the Admiralty, if carefully 
tied, as it is tied by the Naval Defence 
Act, to have done with mere fiddling 
with ships, changing and altering them 
in different directions, and really to 
carry out a programme. The Naval 
Defence Act has saved money and time, 
and it has been a complete administrative 
suecess. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer says the late Government has 
left the present Board a legacy of two 
annuities to pay. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman know what was left to the 
late Government when they came into 
Office ? There were left liabilities of 
£6,000,000 in uncompleted ships. The 
late Government left completed ships 
and two annuities of £1,400,000. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: You dimi- 
nished the Naval Estimates £1,000,000 in 
each year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Not since the 
naval programme was begun. What 
the late Board did in the two previous 
years has nothing whatever to do with 
the naval programme which we estab- 
lished. I did not intend to say a single 
word with reference to the Naval Defence 
Act, but that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made an unnecessary excursion 
into the past. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It was made 
by the right hon, Member for Ormskirk. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman says that we diminished the 
Estimate in the beginning of our Adminis- 
tration, and then established the naval 
programme. Does the right hon, Gentle- 
man not know that the Administration, of 
which he was a distinguished Member, 
during its early years diminished its Navy 
Estimates ; then The Pall Mall Gazette 
insisted on a naval programme, and the 
Navy Estimates were put upagain? An 
example was, therefore, set us by the 
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previous Administration, who first 
diminished the Naval Estimates and then 
increased them. I am very sorry to trouble 
the Committee with this matter at all, 
but I could not allow the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s statement that we left 
him two legacies to pass unchallenged. 
If we put on those annuities we at the 
same time put on the taxes to pay for 
them. If we left £1,400,000 to pay we 
put on special taxes—the Estate Duties 
—which, within £100,000, pay for these 
annuities. Therefore, what hon. Mem- 
bers opposite said in the country 
with regard to the late Government 
pledging the future and putting burdens 
on their successors was entirely wide 
of the mark, considering that we 
imposed the taxes necessary to pay for 
these ships. There is only one point 
more. As the hon. Member for Cardiff 
pointed out, we do not wish to force any 
large increase either in construction or 
expenditure upon the present Board of 
Admiralty. What my right hon. Friend 
here pointed out was that as the Esti- 
mates are drawn you will be put in this 
position: that you will have either to 
diminish your dockyard labour, or you 
will be obliged, in order to find work for 
them, to spend very largely on materials. 
In any case you will decrease the re- 
sources of our dockyards, instead of 
adding to the power of the country by 
building new ships. I do not think my 
right hon. Friend has put this matter 
unfairly to the Government, and his 
remarks have been reinforced by the 
hon. Member for Cardiff, who is an 
impartial critic of all Administrations. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, that as a Dock- 
yard Representative he wished to say a 
few words on this Vote. First of all, he 
entirely agreed with the complaint of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cardiff 
(Sir E. Reed) of the extreme incon- 
venience of the Minister in charge of a De- 
partment rising to make his reply before 
Members generally were heard. The con- 
sequence of that course in the present in- 
stance was that the Committee had been 
entertained with a great many Front Bench 
speeches, and that though this Dockyard 
Vote had been four hours under dis- 
cussion not one single Dockyard Mem- 
ber had been heard. Before he came to 
the subject on which he particularly 
wished to address the Committee he 
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desired to protest, on behalf of his con- 
stituents, against the extreme inconve- 
nience of postponing the discussion of 
these Votes until August. Of course, 
he was well aware that the Naval Dock- 
yards were only suffering the same in- 
convenience as the other interests of 
the country—-naval, military, commercial, 
and agricultural—owing to the insane 
attempt of the Government to force on 
an unwilling country their scheme for 
the destruction of the Empire. He was 
perfectly certain that not only dockyard 
constituencies, but other constituencies, 
resented this neglect of their interests, 
and that that resentment would be shown 
in no uncertain way at the next General 
Election. He had intended to speak on 
the classification of dockyards ; but as the 
Chairman had previously ruled that that 
subject would more properly come under 
Sub-head B, he would only say that he 
entirely endorsed the complaint made by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty in the 
late Government in regard to the in- 
explicable delay on the part of the Go- 
vernment in presenting their Report on 
thismatter. He had frequently urged 
this question on the attention of the Go- 
vernment, and had been assured on one 
occasion by the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that the Report would be out 
before Whitsuntide; but it was only 
now that the Report on this very im- 
portant question had been placed in the 
hands of Members. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) had 
surprised him by advocating the aboli- 
tion of Sheerness Dockyard. His hon. 
Friend added that no doubt he, as the 
Representative of Sheerness, would be 
prepared to defend the continued existence 
of thedockyard. Well, he was prepared 
to defend its continued existence, though 
he had not for one moment thought that 
such a question would be raised as the 
abolition of Sheerness Dockyard, and 
still least of all that it should have-been 
raised by an hon. Member sitting on 
the Conservative Benches, for it 
was not in accordance with Conservative 
policy. Some years ago the question 
was mooted whether it was possible to 
do away with Sheerness, and the answer 
then given by the late Conservative 
Government was that under no circum- 
stances would they contemplate the re- 
moval of Sheerness Dockyard. That 
view had been endorsed by the present 
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Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, 
for the hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the suitability of Sheerness for many 
. If he had been completely 
unprepared to defend Sheerness he would 
have found ample reason for the con- 
tinuance of the dockyard in the speech 
of his hon. Friend himself. What evi- 
dence had his hon. Friend brought for- 
ward in support of his contention that 
Sheerness should be abolished? The 
evidence of one gentleman, Mr. Elgar, 
who for seven or eight years had been 
Controller of the Dockyard. He did 
not dispute the capacity, the ability, or 
the energy of Mr. Elgar; but what had 
Mr. Elgar said about Sheerness? He 
said he was in favour of the discon- 
tinuance of Sheerness Dockyard, unless 
the Naval or Military Authorities said 
that it was necessary for mobilisation 
purposes in time of war. That was 
precisely what the Naval and Military 
Authorities did say about Sheerness, and 
that was a sufficient reason why the con- 
tinuance of the Dockyard was absolutely 
necessary. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Preston had based his reason for the 
abolition of Sheerness on the statement 
that no ships were built there. If that 
were accurate it might be a reason for 
the abolition of the dockyard, but it was 
absolutely inaccurate. Not only had 
ships been built there, but at the present 
time some of the most useful vessels of 
the Navy were being constructed there. 
He thought that his hon. Friend, before 
he made a proposition of such importance, 
should acquaint himself more carefully 
with the facts, and arm himself with a 
little more authority than the authority 
of one official, whose utterances really were 
more in accord with his view than the 
view of the hon. Member for Preston. 
*Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) said, 
he believed that in regard to Naval 
Expenditure the present Admiralty 
Board had no intention whatever of re- 
versing the policy of the previous Govern- 
ment, although the Liberal Leaders 
when in Opposition had found consider- 
able fault with the Naval Expenditure 
of the late Board of Admiralty, with this 
exception, that the so-called battleships 
and cruisers were to be. larger—in his 
opinion a mistake. They also intended 
building six swifter torpedo catchers, 
whilst ignoring altogether the work of 
our neighbour in regard to smaller 
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craft. He thought the Government 
should take into consideration the 
necessity of providing the Navy with a 
number of these boats equal to the number 
possessed by the French Government, 
who had now 250 of them in use. It 
was stated the other day by the Secretary 
of State for War that it was impossible 
for the country to maintain more than 
one Army Corps. It, therefore, became 
more essential to maintain the Navy in 
a most efficient state, depending as 
the country must for power at home and 
abroad for supremacy upon its naval and 
mercantile superiority over that of other 
Maritime Powers. He was desirous 
of ascertaining, if possible in specific 
terms, the naval policy of the Govern- 
ment. Was their programme based 
upon comparative lines with regard 
to the strength of Foreign Navies ? Had 
they thought out a programme for the 
naval offence and defence of the Empire, 
inall its ramifications and parts ; and, if not, 
he should like to hear what was their policy? 
He would instance Channel defence and 
offence, and the protection of trade routes. 
Would the Admiralty indicate how the 
various squadrons had been told off and 
grouped for this purpose? Unless this 
could be done, he was bound to conclude 
that the Government and the Admiralty 
were without a system. He would like 
to know whether the nation possessed a 
Navy double that of France and another 
Naval Power ? for upon this they had had 
no authoritative Return, save that issued 
the other day on the Motion of the late 
First Lord, which failed altogether to 
give correct information regarding the 
comparative force of this and other 
Maritime Powers. He joined issue with 
the Admiralty on their policy with re- 
gard to huge ships, which he regarded as 
a fraud and a delusion. The only pur- 
pose for which they could be employed 
in time of war was for coast defence. 
Before building more huge battleships the 
Admiralty ought to make further inquiry 
with regard to their machinery and 
vulnerability ; but, in his opinion, it 
would be far better to devote the money 
which one of those vessels cost to build- 
ing four smaller vessels of the cruiser 
class, with which, he believed, future 
battles at sea would be fought. For 
ocean fighting they must depend on 
swift protected cruisers, armed with 
quick-firing guns. He condemned huge 
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vessels and guns because of their com- 
plicated and delicate machinery. With 
regard to the range argument, battles 
were not likely to be fought in the 
future beyond the range of human vision, 
as in the Naval Manceuvres off New- 
castle, where the Admiral reported that 
he shelled Newcastle at a distance of 
nine miles. The most recent opinion 
of the American Press was against these 
huge vessels, and the Victoria disaster 
made him think that in the event of 
war they would be nothing less than 
death-traps. Henceforth, instead of 
trying to build enormous unwieldy craft, 
whose only merit was thickness of 
armour, greater attention must be paid 
to speed and mobility. Thickness of 
armour only provided against one of the 
dangers to which a warship was liable, 
and the one which was steadily de- 
creasing in relative importance —an 
attack by guns. The ram must here- 
after play an important part in naval 
warfare. Why should they follow other 
nations in a policy condemned by experts 
at home and abroad? As the Power 
needing the first and most powerful 
Navy in the world, we ought to strike 


out a line of policy for ourselves instead 
of following nations with less experience 


than ourselves. All recent experience 
condemned the building of any more 
huge battleships, and pointed to the 
construction of ram cruisers aud torpedo- 
catchers, not of the Polyphemus type— 
which had proved a failure in her design, 
unfit for sea, and useful only for coast 
defence—but rather of the type of the 

Blake and Edgar. As he had said, in the 
event of war huge battleships would 
prove to be nothing less than death-traps. 
Some of them only carry four days fuel ; 
the proposed new vessels, at full speed, 
only six days. This meaning that 
every second or third day they would 
have to return to their base for coal. 
Coal at sea could only be supplied in 
smooth water, thus proving that for 
ocean fighting we must have a totally 
different type “of ship. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, it would be felt by the Com- 
mittee that ‘there was a greater necessity 
for discussing the Navy Estimates and 
all that concerned the naval programme 
than ever there was before. Last year 
there was practically no discussion of 
the Estimates at all, which arose from 
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the situation that then existed. He did | 
think when they came to discuss the | 
Estimates of the year, and matters of | 


so high an importance as the naval 
programme, they might to some extent 


be spared the irrelevancies of the Front 
Benches. 
wrangles as to the merits of different 
Governments and different programmes, 
and they had had irrelevancies, more 
especially from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He ouly wondered the 
President of the Board of Trade did not 
join in. He would only deal with one of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s state- 
ments, in order to show with what com- 
plete indifference, not to say contempt, 
the House might treat any statement re 
garding seafaring matters from One 80 
little qualified to speak on such subjects 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
The right hon. Gentleman said that com- 
paring the Navy of this country with the 
Navies of other countries we were far 
and away ahead of them, and he com- 
pared our vessels of 10,000 tons and 
over with, among others, the warships 
belonging to the United States of 
America. He might just as well have 
compared them with the vessels of 
Switzerland. The United States had 
not a single vessel of 10,000 tons, and 
they did not mean to have one. They 
were building two new battleships, but 
not one would reach 10,000 tons ; there 
fore, when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer came forward with all his mag- 
niloquence and asked them to com- 
pare their vessels of 10,000 to 

with non-existent ones, all he did vs 
not to bring a serious contribution to th 

Debate, but to show his ignorance of the 
subject he was talking about. Inany battles 
of the future our part of the fight must 
be carried on on the enemy’s coasts. 
They should not attempt to enter into an 
enemy's country, but should skin him 
alive on his outside—on his shores. By 
means of the Navy they could coerce an 
enemy in the very remotest corners in 
the land. In the last war with France, 
sugar was driven up to 7s. per Ib. in Franee,, 
whilst we could purchase it for 3d., 4d.,, 
and soon. That was what they w ranted, 
to do with the Navy—namely, to affect 
the material resources of the enemy. He, 
did not care if he killed a few men be 


longing to the enemy, for if he made him | 


pay 7s. per lb. for sugar he was his 
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victim. Besides sugar, other articles of 
merchandise rose in proportion, which 
went to prove his position—that with 
the predominance at sea they could com- 
mand and coerce the land without using 
soldiers or any elements of a war force. 
But what did they find in this maritime 
country, which was dependent upon its 
Navy ? That whilst in the Estimates the 
Navy was put off with £15,250,000, the 
Army received £20,750,000, more than 
half the sum allocated, but, instead of 
that, the Army had devoted to it one- 
third more than was expended on the 
Navy. These proportions ought to be 
reversed. He did not say that they 
should settle a very long or continuous 
programme of shipbuilding, because every 
month witnessed very considerable im- 
provement in shipbuilding and in the 
art of navigation. But the fact that 
improvements were constantly being 
made did not dispense us from laying 
down ships. Before going further he 
wished to say that it did seem to him 
that it was a pity the First Lord of the 
Admiralty did not sit in that House in- 
stead of in another place. If he were in 
that House he could deal with the matters 
He trusted 


relating to his Department. 
that before long the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would return to the House, 
as he wished that gentleman to hear 


what he had to say. He should be 
in his place to answer any questious put; 
but as he was not, and as he- was the 
responsible Minister, he (Mr. Bowles) 
begged to move that Progress be re- 
ported. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : 
that Motion. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: In the 
absence of the Minister concerned with 
the Vote, I move that you report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have just told 
the hon. Member I cannot put that 
Motion. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
had not understood that that was what 
the Chairman had said. He would, 
therefore, proceed, in the absence of 
anybody whatever competent to attend 
to his speech or to answer it. [At this 
point Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth returned 
to his seat on the Treasury Bench.] The 
right hon. Gentleman said he wished to 
put the English Navy in a condition which 
would render it equal to any two other 
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Navies in Europe. As the right hon. 
Gentleman was now at last in his place 
he wished to remind him that he had 
distinctly committed himself to that view 
—that the Navy of England should be 
superior to the combined Navies of any 
two other countries. In that opinion the 
right hon, Gentleman told them he was 
supported by Vice Admiral Sir A. Hos- 
kins, K.C.B. That was the view of the 
late Lord of the Admiralty and the pre- 
sent Lord, and how had they begun with 
regard to it? Had they now a sufficient 
superiority over the combined Navies of 
any two other nations ? He could show 
that they had not; and that even if they 
had now, it was certain they would not 
have two years hence, assuming that the 
plan which the right hon. Gentleman 
had laid down were pursued. Fortune 
had diminished their Fleet by one ship, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had dimi- 
nished it by another. They were not 
only deprived of the Victoria, but the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had an- 
nounced that the building of the Terrible 
was to be abandoned. That left them 
worse off by two ships. He (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) objected to putting too many 
eggs in one basket, and he did say that 
it was better to build three small vessels 
than two large ones. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he could not understand 
Members insisting upon the necessity of re- 
placing one ship; but, behindhand as they 
were, and in view of the progress other 
nations were making, it was absolutely 
necessary that the Victoria should be re- 
placed at the earliest possible moment. 
He could not forget what Admiral 
Hoskins had said with regard to the 
relative superiority in which they ought 
to stand. They must go on the same 
basis as before, but they should keep as 
far ahead as possible. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it was very easy for men 
in opposition to talk about a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate for the Victoria. If the 
Secretary to the Admiralty came down 
to the House and asked for another 
£1,000,000 for the Navy he would get it 
without a dissentient voice being raised. 
Not a finger or voice would be raised on 
the Opposition Benches against it. In 
this country anything that the Govern- 
ment wanted for the Navy they could 
get. Let the right hon. Gentleman take 
heart of grace ; let him come down to- 
morrow and tell them he wanted 
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£1,000,000 for another Victoria, and he 
(Mr. Bowles) would answer he should 
have it. He would answer for the House 
of Commons, because he was perfectly 
certain that nothing was easier in this 
country than to get any money that he 
reasonably demanded for the British 
Navy. The hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir E. J. Reed) had called attention to 
the cost of building ships of the Edgar 
class in the dockyards and in private 
yards. The Edgar was estimated to cost 
£364,000, but in reality it cost £401,000, 
while an exactly similar class of ship 
built by private contract cost £334,000. 
The hon. Member for Cardiff used these 
facts to show the hardship inflicted on 
the contractors; but he (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) would use them in another 
sense—to show the enormous extrava- 
gance of the dockyards. He thought 
the time had arrived when we should 
take into consideration whether we had 
better not build all our ships by private 
contract. He could not conceive what 
answer would be given on this point. 
There had been extravagant expenditure 
in this case. The hon. Member for 
Cardiff alluded to the loss of the Victoria, 
and contended—as he (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) contended—that after they had 
wept for the dead it was their duty to 
learn the lessons that were to be learnt 
from that awful catastrophe. He (Mr. 
Gibson Bowles) was rebuked the other 
day by the Secretary to the Admiralty 
for asking whose duty it was to call up 
the engineers and stokers on the Victoria 
when it was seen that there was immi- 
nent danger of the ship foundering. He 
was told his question was a reflection 
upon someone on the vessel. He now 
asserted boldly that it was the duty either 
of the Captain or the officer of the watch, 
or whoever was in charge of the ship, 
when the ship was in imminent danger 
of foundering, to call up all the men in 
the engine-rooms and stokeholds. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to discuss that question 
now. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, very 
well. He should pass to the question 
of construction. As he understood. the 
system they had adopted, they had com- 
mitted very grave and very fatal blunders 
with regard to the principle adopted of 
late in their battleships, and those 
blunders had almost all been copied from 
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ships. They put all the weight on the 
top of the ship, and then they wondered 
that she “turned turtle.” Although the 
enormous increase in the weight of | 
armour protected the men at the guns, as | 
well as the crew generally and the | 
machinery of the ship, they were left abso- | 
lutely unprotected against what they 
feared most—the ram and the torpedo, 
He thought their object in naval con- 
struction should be to seek to develop 
the offensive rather than the defensive 
power of their ships. He would rather 
have a ship and weapons that could | 
hit hard than one that would escape. 
being hurt itself. He believed that 
what their sailors most valued was the 
power of hitting their enemies. That 
was the principle upon which they 
should proceed—giving that power ; 
and he would impress upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the necessity of carrying 
out that principle. They ought to ex- 
tend it as much as possible. There were 
one or two other matters which he 
should like to mention, but the hon. and 
gallant Admiral below him (Admiral 
Field), as representing the Navy, wished 
to address the House, and he would not 
detain them longer. He trusted the 
Government would see the necessity of 
allowing them to discuss these important 
questions at greater length than they ap- 
peared to be willing to grant on this 
occasion. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 
he had listened with very great interest 
to the speeches which had been made on 
this Vote, and he had been interested 
especially noticing the number of Mem- 
bers who possessed information of a 
valuable character with regard to ship- 
building matters and naval architecture. 
One point that struck him occurred in 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury). There was a 
very simple way out of the difficulty 
pointed out by the hon. Member with re- 
gard to dockyard management. The 
Government ought to’ make the dock- 
yards tender for ships in the same way as 
private yards, and ought only to give 
them the contract if they were cheaper 
than such private yards. He would 
allow no repairing work to be given to 
dockyards unless the head manager 
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gave a tender for that work. With re- 
to the hon. Member for Cardiff, he 
thought in his condemnation of certain 
classes of ships he was acting too much 
as a nautical Jeremiah. He (Mr Allan) 
would impress upon the Committee that 
if a ship were struck by a ram she was 
rammed, and her stability was destroyed. 

Sir E. J. REED: No. 

Mr. ALLAN said, yes; she became 
like an inclined plane, and the working 
of her screw drove her down. A ship 
had foundered under him, and he had 
watched the process of herdescent to the 
bottom. 

*Sir E. J. REED said, the ironclad 
Vanguard had floated for an hour after 
being struck ; she only sank because the 
water-tight doors between the large 
engine and boiler rooms were open. 

Mr. ALLAN said, he presumed she 
was moving at the time ? 

Sir E. J. REED: Yes. 

Mr. ALLAN said, if the Victoria had 
been rammed suddenly while standing 
she would have gone down head fore- 
most, and would not have tilted over. It 
wus very easy to say that they should 
have vessels built one way instead of 
another. He would ask, what was to be 
done about the displacement ? Would it 
be possible to get speed with increased 
displacement? They could not have 
everything in a man-of-war all at once— 
speed, and offensive and defensive power. 
They could only improve things bit by 
bit. That was all that any country 
could do. The junior Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) was of opinion 
that the warships were far too big ; but 
he (Mr. Allan) did not believe that—he 
thought they were not big enough. It 
was impossible to get a higher speed 
unless they increased the length of the 
ships so as to give room for the engines. 
The weakest spot in the Navy was the 
cramping of the engines into a small 
space in order to increase the speed. The 
future ships of Great Britain would be 
big ships, although they might be very 
difficult to handle. Now, what had been 
done under the Naval Defence Act? He 
looked at this matter, not from a Party 
point of view, but from a national point 
of view, and he considered that, their 
Fleet being their first line of defence, it 
ought to be invincible. What had the 
Act done for them? He found that 
under the Act there had been built 10 
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ships of 10,000 tons displacement, nine 
ships between 10,000 and 5,000 tons, 83 
ships between 5,000 and 2,500 tons, and 
18 ships below 2,500 tons. These figures 
showed, certainly, that a large number 
of small ships had been built under the 
Act. He did not wish to take up any 
more time. There had been a great waste 
of time—such a great waste that he 
almost shrank from intervening in the 
Debate ; and he should not, therefore, 
detain the House for another moment. 
He cared not who sat on the 
Front Ministerial Bench; he cared not 
who was in Opposition ; for his impres- 
sion was that the soul of British 
patriotism lived with equal strength in 
the breasts of Members of both Parties. 
There need be no fear for the future of 
the British Navy whoever was in Office. 
The endeavour would always be to 
maintain the naval strength of this 
country equal to that of any two com- 
bined Powers in the world. 

ApmikaL FIELD(Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he was sure they were all greatly 
pleased by the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, than whom no one had had a wider 
experience and had a better right to speak 
on these subjects. Naval men, who 
remembered the hon. Member's career, 
were proud to think that he had been 
associated with them, and trusted that he 
would continue to give them the benefit 
of his commanding abilities. The re- 
marks which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) he would not analyse. Much 
that the hon. Member had said he 
(Admiral Field) did not approve of. For 
instance, he did not approve of what the 
hon. Member had said as to the naval 
construction of big ships. Those remarks 
grated on the ear. Then the bon. Mem- 
ber was rather hard on the Secretary to 
the Admiralty for not being present when 
he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) was speakin:. 
The right hon. Baronet was, no doub, 
better engaged elsewhere—in the dining 
room. The hon. Member also expressed 
regret that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was not in the House of Com- 
mons, but in the House of Lords. It was, 
however, not fair to complain on that 
head. There was no good reason why 
Members of the House of Commons 
should monopolise all the chief Offices of 
the State. The hon. Member had made 
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some ironical remarks about his (Ad- 
miral Field’s) representing the Navy ; 
and if he did not represent the Navy he 
did not know what on earth he repre- 
sented. He could tell the hon. Member 
that naval men did not share his views. 
They were thankful to the Board of 
Admiralty, presided over by the noble- 
man referred to, and to the high-minded 
gentleman opposite and his talented 
colleague. No doubt the position of 
these gentlemen was difficult. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty had defended 
himself very ably from the remarks of the 
noble Lord the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, though in a rather irascible 
manner. It was to be regretted that the 
right hon. Baronet had not more of the 
spirit of naval men, so as to be able to 
take the attacks of an opponent in good 
humour. Some important remarks had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Cardiff (Sir E. J. Reed). The hon. 
Member complained that there were in 
the Navy 11 ironclads of the type of the 
Victoria—that was to say, with un- 
armoured euds. The hon. Member 


asserted that vessels such as this were 
dangerous to the lives of officers and men. 


Well, this was no new matter. The hon. 
Member himself had called attention to 
the subject before, and he had been 
answered before. The hon. Member 
made similar remarks when the Inflexible 
was being designed, and he was instru- 
mental in causing the construction of that 
vessel to be postponed for many months. 
A Committee of experts were appointed 
to consider the question of the stability 
of the Inflexible. The Report was not 
in favour of the view of the hon. Member 
for Cardiff, but in favour of the ship 
being built according to her design. 

Sir E. J. REED : But the Committee 
most earnestly urged the House to build 
no more vessels of the kind until great 
changes had been made; but the 
Admiralty did build more, and the 
Victoria was one. 

ApmiraL FIELD : They did not con- 
demn the design. 

Sir E. J. REED: They did. 

ApmiraL FIELD : No; they did not 
condemn the design, although they ad- 
vised’that no more should be built. As 
to the ships of the Victoria class, there 
they were. Did the hon. Member pro- 
pose that anything should be done to 
make them better? Did the hon. Mem- 


Admiral Field 
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ber say that if there had been an armour 
belt round the Victoria there would have 
been any difference in the result ? 





Sir E. J. REED: If the vessel had 
had an armour belt there would have) 
been 500 times the resistance to the ime 
road of the ram. 

Apuiriat FIELD said, of course, thi 
was a question for the experts in naval. 
construction, and he hoped the hon, 
Member for Belfast, who was so well 
qualified to speak on the matter, would 
give them his opinion. His own belief 
was that the impact of an immense vessel 
like the Camperdown going at six or 
seven knots an hour would be such that 
the vessel rammed could not survive. As 
a matter of fact, the ships were not built 
to stand collisions, but to resist shot and 
shell. This was the object aimed at, and 
it had yet to be shown that shot and 
shell going into the unarmoured ends of 
these vessels would compromise their 
stability. He did not think the remarks 
of the hon. Baronet would shake the con- 
fidence of the officers and men on board 
these ships. As everybody knew, they 
carried their lives in their hands wheo 
they went into battle, and everyone knew 
that no ship could be designed whieh 
would not endanger life in some form or 
other. As to appointing a Committee of 
Inquiry, he did not think that this was 
at all necessary, for we had long ceased 
to design vessels of this class; and, 
doubtless, the hon. Baronet would admit 
that the desigu of the first-class iron- 
clads now left nothing to be desired, 
Coming now to the remarks of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, he noted that 
the right hon. Baronet spoke of the pre 
sent Board as preserving the continuity 
of our naval policy. He (Admiral Field) 
was not, however, satisfied that continuity 
was really being preserved. Lord Hood 
of Avalon, who had been quoted, advo- 
cated the carrying out of a progressive 
scheme of shipbuilding ; but there was 
nothing pregressive in the scheme of the 
Government, for of the three line-of- 
battle ships spoken of two belonged to last 
year’s programme. The right hon. 
Baronet deprecated Supplementary Esti- 
mates. Did he mean that there was to 
be no proposal to replace the Victoria? 
He believed the Naval Lords, if they 
could speak here, would say that 
the Victoria should be replaced. 
He should, certainly, hold that view 
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until it was contradicted by the right hon. 
Baronet. The Naval Programme was 
certainly deficient in not taking into 
account vessels which were lost by. 
accidents. Of course, in war time, if 
ships were lost it was expected that the 
enemy would suffer in proportion, and 
that, therefore, the balance of strength 
would not be disturbed. But vessels 
lost in time of peace should be replaced. 
The right hon. Baronet had laid much 
stress upon the value of that part of the 
programme which related to so-called 
torpedo-catchers, and he had said that 
the desire of the Admiralty to provide 
these vessels had caused them to post- 
pone the building of a cruiser. They 
would not thank the right hon. Baronet 
for that. If the torpedo-destroyers were 
wanted so were cruisers. As to these 
torpedo-destroyers, the late manoeuvres 
had shown that so far those which we 
nen were too slow for their work. 

e had heard that in one case a signal 
was made to the commander of a torpedo- 
catcher to prepare for higher speed in 20 
minutes, which ought to have beenample 
time; but the answer signalled was— 
“T cannot do it; it will take me 40 
minutes to prepare for higher speed.” 
These vessels were valueless. They were 
admirable to look upon, but failures in 
practice. The reason, as stated by the 
hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. W. 
Allan), was that they had not enough 
reserve boiler power. New torpedo- 
catchers of a superior type were needed; 
but he hoped that in constructing these 
the Admiralty would not confine them- 
selves to one pattern, or carry out the 
work all at once. Naval men would 
rather see one or two constructed rapidly 
and tried before others were built. He 
remembered that 50 torpedo boats were 
built in a hurry from one pattern. When 
they came to be tried it was found that 
they were not fit to take tosea with their 
bottle-nosed bows, and all of them had 
to be altered at a heavy cost. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), one 
or two of them had put his’ (Admiral 
Field’s) back up. They had heard some 
of them before, therefore the matter was 
not new. The hon. Member was a 
reformer, no doubt, but he was anxious 
toreform what had already been reformed. 
His remarks would apply to the state of 
things which existed in 1884 or 1885; 
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but improvements had been made since 
then. He had talked about abolishing 
the Admiral Superintendents of the Dock- 
yards—or rather the hon. Member had 
begun that way. He (Admiral Field) 
had looked at the hon. Member, and 
he had given up some of the 
remarks he had evidently intended to 
make. The earlier part of the hon, 
Member’s view would be reported and the 
latter part would not, so that a false im- 
pression might be conveyed to the public, 
who were inclined to regard the hon, 
Member as the friend of the Services, 
He would ask the hon. Member to read 
the evidence of Sir James Graham, the 
Duke of Somerset, and other civilians, as 
to the desirability of retaining the Naval 
Superintendents. The hon. Member had 
proposed that they should dispense with 
Sheerness Dockyard. The great body 
of naval opinion, however, was in favour 
of retaining Sheerness Dockyard, as it 
was essential for purposes of mobilisation. 
They could not mobilise the \Fleet in 
two harbours only—Portsmouth and 
Plymouth ; they wanted Sheerness also. 
The hon. Member had also questioned 
the desirability of retaining Haulbowline 
Dockyard. Naval men would be in 
sympathy with Haulbowline. They were 
glad that it existed, and in war time 
especially it might be very useful for 
ships of the Navy, and even of the 
Mercantile Marine. A warship might 
find it very convenient to go there for 
repairs, and for this purpose it would be 
no difficult matter to transport ship- 
wrights if necessary. With regard to 
the general question, they were told that 
the Government would not do more than 
carry out their general programme. 
Navel men desired to see the Victoria 
replaced. He did not feel himself com- 
petent to pronounce an opinion on the 
policy of the Admiralty in building the 
two enormous cruisers which they had 
heard about—the Powerful and the 
Terrible. It might be right. The 
Russians had two, if not three, such 
vessels, The French were, he thought, 
building two. Such vessels might, 
therefore, be necessary in the British 
Navy. He was glad that the Admiralty 
were making 45-ton guns instead of 
thore of larger calibre, and making pro- 
vision for a larger supply of guns 
which could be loaded by hand. He 
should like to hear the opinions of experts 
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as to whether the engines and boilers 
were sufficient for the work they had to 
do ; and it seemed to him that where our 
ships failed was in being unable to carry 
sufficient coal. Another point which 
naval men were naturally anxious about 
was as to the reserves. When the pre- 
sent programme was completed—about 
1895—this country would have about 
one-third more ships than the French, 
which was not enough. But a very 
strong opinion had been expressed that 
no time should be lost in placing our 
Navy beyond comparison with that of 
any two Powers. That, however, was 
not at all the standard which should be 
aimed at. It was simply a phrase. The 
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true standard should be based on the) 


work which our Navy had todo. This 
should be carefully thought out, and a 
programme arranged accordingly. Sir 
George Elliot had pointed out that we 
ought to have a reserve of at least 10 
battleships and 10 cruisers; and Lord 
Nelson, who was supposed to know his 
business, had remarked, on leaving our 
shores, “Look to your reserves.” It 
never seemed to have dawned upon the 
intellect of any Government that it was 
necessary to have reserves. But the ex- 
perience of the last Manceuvres had 
shown that we must provide against 
losses. The torpedo boats had succeeded 
in torpedoing eight vessels ; and if that 
could be done in the Irish Channel 
when every precaution was being taken 
to avoid it, what might not be done in 
war ? He would here quote from an au- 
thority for whom hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have regard. The late M. Thiers 
once expressed his impression of the naval 
enterprise aud policy of this country by 
sayiag—* One ship lost, one ship 
launched.” He evidently thought that this 
was our policy, and we should certainly 
make it our policy. They should havea 
certain well-determined standard, and 
never allow the Fleet to fall below it. 
We were dangerously weak in the 
Mediterranean. Russia, by some arrange- 
ment with France, was said tocoutemplate 
having a naval force in those waters, and 
it was also rumoured that France was 
going to make a naval port near 
Tunis. If this project should be 
carried into effect, and war should 
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ia from there, falling back on 
Gibraltar, and leaving Malta to defend 
herself. He thought he was justified ip 
complaining that not a single word wag 
said in the Estimates about the new 
torpedo catchers, although those vessels 
were urgently wanted. There were m 
lessons to be learned by the late Naval 
Maneeuvres ; but the Chairman would 
stop him if he referred to some of them, 
He thought the Admiralty ought to com. 
mend the young officers in the torpedo 
boats for the gallant way in which they, 
did their work, especially Lieutenant 
Prowse. They had no doubt heard of 
that young officer, who in the late 
Manceuvres, by disguising men in 9 
fishing boat, had torpedoed the Narcissus, 
| He was told that the Captain was angry, 
| and threatened to have the young officer 
| putin irons. In his (Admiral Field's) 
opinion, however, the commander of the 
| torpedo-boat deserved better treatment; 
he should have been invited on board, 
and asked to a champagne supper. The 
young officer claimed his prize, but wad 
bullied into relinquishing it. There 
were not a sufficient number of torpedo- 
boats at Gibraltar or Malta. It was all 
a question of money; therefore they) 
would only growl and accept the inevi-| 
table. He believed the right hon, 
Baronet opposite and his colleagues at, 
the Admiralty were as desirous as he 
(Admiral Field) was of doing more, and 
would do more if they had the power.) 
But their master sat beside them in the! 
| form of the Chancellor of the Exchequer;) 
and, unfortunately, they might as well 
appeal to a rock as to the present] 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
*Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N,)) 
said, he objected to the Vote of £261,000 
|for the Majestic and the Magnificent, 
and in referring to those two vessels he 
must ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth) to rest assured that 
he approached the consideration of the 
matter in no Party spirit. He should 
have made ‘the same observations if he 
had been sitting on the other side of the 
House. As a matter of fact, he had not 
had the opportunity of expressing his 
views on this class of vessel, seeing that 
they were constructed under the Naval 
Defence Act, and were decided upon 
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had recently occurred, he thought he had 
abundant ground for drawing attention 
to these vessels. His objection to these 
two vessels which it was proposed to 
build was, first, that the vessels presumably 
would be built on similar lines to the 
other ships of the same class—that was 
to say, in the absence of information to 
the contrary—which he had done his best 
to obtain—he assumed that the lines of 
these ships would be similar to the lines 
of the others. He assumed that the coal 
bunkers would be arranged similarly to 
those in other ships of the same class, 
and considered such an arrangement ex- 
tremely dangerous, because in case of 
collision it was almost impossible to 
close the watertight doors, and the 
ship would probably capsize. The 
next point he would call attention 
to was the ram of these vessels. An 
immense amount of money was spent 
in producing something which looked 
like a ram, but which was practically 
useless and not deserving of the name. 
As he had said, he had been unable to 
obtain precise information from the right 
hon. Baronet as to the coal capacity of 
these ships. The statements which had 
been submitted to the House with regard 
to these two ships were to the effect that 
good provision would be made in them 
for coal, and that they would carry more 
than the Royal Sovereign. Still, he 
had a right to assume, as no precise 
information was forthcoming, that the 
ships would carry no more than 
900 tons. Assuming that that was the 
case, their coal supply would be only 
equal to three days’ full steaming, or 1,260 
knots, which would mean arriving at 
Gibraltar or at Riga with empty bunkers. 
He considered that, having regard to the 
services which our Fleet might be called 
upon to render, it was necessary that the 
vessels should have a greater coal 
capacity than this. One of these ships 
on reaching Riga would be absolutely 
useless unless followed by a number of 
colliers of equal speed with herself. It 
seemed to him that such a vessel should 
be able to steam at the rate of 17 knots 
to Malta, consuming 1,350 tons, and 
should then have one day's coal in 
her bunkers, She should be able to 
steam to Cronstadt, consuming 950 tons, 
and should then have two days’ coal 
in her bonkers—sufficient to enable 
her to assume the offensive or defensive. 
At 15 knots she should be able to go 
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to Halifax, consuming 1,200 tons, the 
donkey engines and electric engines all 
having their supplies. She should 
arrive at Halifax with one day's coal in 
her bunkers. She should, therefore, be 
able to carry 1,550 tons, whereas pro- 
vision had only been made for 900 


tons. 

*Sirm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the hon. Baronet was mistaken in 
supposing that capacity was only pro- 
vided for 900 tons. That was the 
capacity on the designed load-draught. 

*Sir E. HARLAND said, that when 
they were handed a specification in 
which it was stated that the ship's 
draught would be 27} feet, they pre- 
sumed that that would be the draught 
when the vessel was loaded and equipped 
ready for service, and he held that such 
a ship was not equipped and ready for 
service with only 900 tons of coal in her 
bunkers. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the arrangements in these ships 
were different to those made in the 
older vessels. They would be able to 
carry a much larger quantity of coal. 

*Srm E. HARLAND: How much 
more ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHOTTLEWORTH : 
I cannot say at a moment's notice. 

*Sir E. HARLAND said, he had 
asked questions on the subject at ques- 
tion time to-day, and was sorry that 
he had not been able to obtain the 
information he sought. He had been 
obliged to reason the matter out 
for himself. If more coal was put into 
the vessels, unless they were increased in 
size, they would be sent to sea in a very 
inconvenient condition. 

*Sixn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the only result would be that the 
vessels would be a few inches deeper in 
the water. 

*Sirn E. HARLAND said, his conten- 
tion was that the vessels should carry 
650 tons more coal; and if the right hon. 
Baronet thought that that would make a 
difference of only a few inches in the 
draught of the ships he was very much 
mistaken. It would make a difference 
of over two feet. To carry 1,550 tons, 
instead of 900 tons of coal, the bunkers 
of each ship would have to be two-thirds 
larger than was intended, 87 feet in the 
length of the ship ought to give a 
carrying power of 290 tons, or one day's 
supply, so ¢hat if they increased the 
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£1,000,000 for another Victoria, and he 
(Mr. Bowles) would answer he should 
have it. He would answer for the House 
of Commons, because he was perfectly 
certain that nothing was easier in this 
country than to get any money that he 
reasonably demanded for the British 
Navy. The hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir E. J. Reed) had called attention to 
the cost of building ships of the Edgar 
class in the dockyards and in private 
yards. The Edgar was estimated to cost 
£364,000, but in reality it cost £401,000, 
while an exactly similar class of ship 
built by private coutract cost £334,000. 
The hon. Member for Cardiff used these 
facts to show the hardship inflicted on 
the contractors; but he (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) would use them in another 
sense—to show the enormous extrava- 
gance of the dockyards. He thought 
the time had arrived when we should 
take into consideration whether we had 
better not build all our ships by private 
contract. He could not conceive what 
answer would be given on this point. 
There had been extravagant expenditure 
in this case. The hon. Member for 
Cardiff alluded to the loss of the l7etoria, 
and contended—as he (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) contended—that after they had 
wept for the dead it was their duty to 
learn the lessons that were to be learnt 
from that awful catastrophe. He (Mr. 
Gibson Bowles) was rebuked the other 
day by the Secretary to the Admiralty 
for asking whose duty it was to call up 
the engineers and stokers on the lietoria 
when it was seen that there was immi- 
nent danger of the ship foundering. He 
was told his question was a reflection 
upon someone on the vessel. He now 
asserted boldly that it was the duty either 
of the Captain or the officer of the watch, 
or whoever was in charge of the ship, 
when the ship was in imminent danger 
of foundering, to call up all the men in 
the engine-rooms and stokeholds. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to diseuss that question 
now, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, very 
well. He should pass to the question 
of construction. As he understood the 
system they had adopted, they had com- 
mitted very grave and very fatal blunders 
with regard to the principle adopted of 
late in their battleships, and those 
blunders had almost all been copied from 
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foreign nations. They had gone exactly 
contrary to the rules of common sense 
with regard to their cruisers and battle- 
ships. They put all the weight on the 
top of the ship, and then they wondered 
that she “turned turtle.” Although the 
enormous increase in the weight of 
armour protected the men at the guns, as 
well as the crew generally and the 
machinery of the ship, they were left abso- 
lutely unprotected against what they 
feared most—the ram and the torpedo, 
He thought their object in naval con- 
struction should be to seek to develop 
the offensive rather than the defensive 
power of their ships. He would rather 
have a ship and weapons that could 
hit hard than one that would escape 
being hurt itself. He believed that 
what their sailors most valued was the 
power of hitting their enemies. That 
was the principle upon which they 
should proceed—giving that power ; 
and he would impress upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the necessity of carrying 
out that principle. They ought to ex- 
tend it as much as possible. ‘There were 
one or two other matters which he 
should like to mention, but the hon. and 
gallant Admiral below him (Admiral 
Field), as representing the Navy, wished 
to address the House, and he would not 
detain them longer. He trusted the 
Government would see the necessity of 
allowing them to discuss these important 
questions at greater length than they ap- 
peared to be willing to grant on this 
occasion. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 
he had listened with very great interest 


this Vote, and he had been interested 
especially noticing the number of Mem- 
bers who possessed information of a 
valuable character with regard to ship- 
building matters and naval architecture. 
One point that struck him oceurred in 
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gave a tender for that work, With re- 
gard to the hon. Member for Cardiff, he 
thought in his condemnation of certain 
classes of ships he was acting too much 
as a nautical Jeremiah. He (Mr Allan) 
would impress upon the Committee that 
if a ship were struck by a ram she was 
rammed, and her stability was destroyed. 

Sir E. J. REED: No. 

Mr. ALLAN said, yes; she became 
like an inclined plane, and the working 
of her screw drove her down, A ship 
had foundered under him, and he had 
watched the process of herdescent to the 
bottom. 

*Sir E. J. REED said, the ironclad 
Vanguard had floated for au hour after 
being struck ; she only sank because the 
water-tight doors between the large 
engine and boiler rooms were open. 

Mr. ALLAN said, he presumed she 
was moving at the time 

Sir E.J. REED: Yes. 

Mr. ALLAN said, if the Vietoria had 
been rammed suddenly while standing 
she would have gone down head fore- 
most, and would not have tilted over. It 
Wus very easy to say that they should 
have vessels built one way instead of 
another. He would ask, what was to be 
done about the displacement ? Would it 
be possible to get speed with increased 
displacement? They could not have 
everything in a man-of-war all at once— 
speed, and offensive and defensive power. 
They could only improve things bit by 
bit. That was all that any country 
could do. The junior Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) was of opinion 
that the warships were far too big ; but 
he (Mr. Allan) did not believe that—he 
thought they were not big enough. It 
was impossible to get a higher speed 
unless they increased the length of the 
ships so as to give room for the engines. 
The weakest spot in the Navy was the 
cramping of the engines into a small 
space in order to increase the speed. The 
future ships of Great Britain would be 
big ships, although they might be very 
difficult to handle. Now, what had been 
done under the Naval Defence Act? He 
looked at this matter, not from a Party 
point of view, but from a national point 
of view, and he considered that, their 
Fleet being their first line of defence, it 
ought to be invincible. What had the 
Act done for them? He found that 
under the Act there had been built 10 
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ships of 10,000 tons displacement, nine 
ships between 10,000 and 5,000 tons, 83 
ships between 5,000 and 2,500 tons, and 
IS ships below 2,500 tous. These figures 
showed, certainly, that a large number 
of small ships had been built under the 
Act. He did not wish to take up any 
more time. There had been a great waste 
of time—such a great waste that he 
almost shrank from intervening in the 
Debate ; and he should not, therefore, 
detain the House for another moment. 
He cared not who sat on _ the 
Front Ministerial Bench; he cared not 
who was in Opposition; for his impres- 
sion was that the soul of British 
patriotism lived with equal strength in 
the breasts of Members of both Parties. 
There need be no fear for the future of 
the British Navy whoever was in Office. 
The endeavour would always be to 
maintain the naval strength of this 
country equal to that of any two com- 
bined Powers in the world. 

ApMmirAL FIELD(Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he was sure they were all greatly 
pleased by the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, than whom no one had had a wider 
experience and had a better right to speak 
on these subjects. Naval men, who 
remembered the hon. Member's career, 
were proud to think that he had been 
associated with them, and trusted that he 
would continue to give them the benefit 
of his commanding abilities. The re- 
marks which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) he would not analyse. Much 
that the hon. Member had said he 
(Admiral Field) did not approve of. For 
instance, he did not approve of what the 
hon. Member had said as to the naval 
construction of big ships. ‘Those remarks 
grated on the ear, Then the bon. Mem- 
ber was rather hard on the Secretary to 
the Admiralty for not being present when 
he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) was speakin :. 
The right hon. Baronet was, no doub , 
better engaged elsewhere—in the dining 
room. The hon. Member also expressed 
regret that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was not in the House of Com- 
mons, but in the House of Lords. It was, 
however, not fair to complain on that 
head. There was no good reason why 
Members of the House of Commons 
should monopolise all the chief Offices of 
the State. The hon. Member had made 
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some ironical remarks about his (Ad- 
miral Field’s) representing the Navy ; 
and if he did not represent the Navy he 
did not know what on earth he repre- 
sented. He could tell the hon. Member 
that naval men did not share his views. 
They were thankful to the Board of 
Admiralty, presided over by the noble- 
man referred to, and to the high-minded 


gentleman opposite and his talented 
colleague. No doubt the position of 
these gentlemen was difficult. The 


Secretary to the Admiralty had defended 
himself very ably from the remarks of the 
noble Lord the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, though in a rather irascible 
manuer. It was to be regretted that the 
right hon. Baronet had not more of the 
spirit of naval men, so as to be able to 
take the attacks of an opponent in good 
humour. Some important remarks had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Cardiff (Sir E. J. Reed). The hon. 
Member complained that there were in 
the Navy 11 ironclads of the type of the 
Vietoria—that was to say, with un- 
ends. The hon. Member 
asserted that vessels such as this were 
dangerous to the lives of officers and men. 
Well, this was no new matter. The hon. 
Member himself had called attention to 
the before, and he had _ been 
answered before. The hon. 
made similar remarks when the Jnflexible 
was being designed, and he was instru- 
mental in causing the construction of that 
vessel to be postponed for many months. 
A Committee of experts were appointed 
to consider the question of the stability 
of the Juflexible. The Report was not 
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ber say that if there had been an armour 
belt round the Victoria there would have 
been any difference in the result ? 

Sir E. J. REED: If the vessel had 
had an armour belt there would have 
been 500 times the resistance to the in- 
road of the ram. 

Apmirit FIELD said, of course, this 
was a question four the experts in naval 
construction, and he hoped the hon, 
Member for Belfast, who was so well 
qualified to speak on the matter, would 
give them his opinion. His own belief 
was that the impact of an immense vessel 
like the Camperdown going at six or 
seven knots an hour would be such that 
the vessel rammed could not survive. As 
a matter of fact, the ships were not built 
to stand collisions, but to resist shot and 
shell. This was the object aimedat, and 


,it had yet to be shown that shot and 


other. 
Member 


shell going into the unarmoured ends of 
these vessels would compromise their 
stability. He did not think the remarks 
of the hon. Baronet would shake the con- 
fidence of the officers and men on board 
these ships. As everybody knew, they 
carried their lives in their hands when 
they went into battle, and everyone knew 
that no ship could be designed which 
would not endanger life in some form or 
As to appointing a Committee of 
Inquiry, he did not think that this was 
at all necessary, for we had long ceased 
to design vessels of this class; and, 
doubtless, the hou. Baronet would admit 
that the design of the first-class iron- 


|elads now left nothing to be desired, 


in favour of the view of the hon. Member ' 


for Cardiff, but in favour of the ship 
being built according to her design. 

Sir E. J. REED : But the Committee 
most carnestly urged the House to build 
no more vessels of the kind until great 
changes had been made; _ but 
Admiralty did build) more, and the 
Victoria was one. F 

ApminaL FIELD : They did not con- 
demn the design. 

Sir E. J. REED: They did. 

Apuirat FIELD: No; they did not 


condemn the design, although they ad- | 


vised’that no more should be built. As 
to the ships of the Victoria class, there 
they were. Did the hon. Member pro- 
pose that anything should be done to 
make them better ? Did the hon. Mem- 


Admiral Field 


| was really being preserved, 


Coming now to the remarks of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, he noted that 
the right hon. Baronet spoke of the pre- 
sent Board as preserving the continuity 
of our naval policy. He (Admiral Field) 
was not, however, satisfied that continuity 
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| . 
| of Avalon, who had been quoted, advo- 


the 


vated the carrying out of a progressive 
scheme of shipbuilding ; but there was 


| nothing progressive in the scheme of the 





Government, for of the three line-of- 
battleships spoken of two belonged to last 
year’s programme. The right hon. 
Baronet deprecated Supplementary Esti- 
mates. Did he mean that there was to 
be no proposal to replace the Victoria? 
He believed the Naval Lords, if they 
could speak here, would say that 
the JVietoria should be replaced. 
He should, certainly, hold that view 
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Baronet. The Naval Programme was 
certainly deficient in not taking into 
account vessels which were lost by 
accidents. Of course, in war time, if 
ships were lost it was expected that the 
enemy would suffer in proportion, and 
that, therefore, the balance of strength 
would not be disturbed. But vessels 
lost in time of peace should be replaced. 
The right hon. Baronet had laid much 
stress upon the value of that part of the 
programme which related to so-called 
torpedo-catchers, and he had said that 
the desire of the Admiralty to provide 
these vessels had caused them to post- 
pone the building of a cruiser. 
would not thank the right hon. Baronet 
for that. If the torpedo-destroyers were 
wanted so were cruisers. As to these 
torpedo-destroyers, the late manoeuvres 
had shown that so far those which we 
possessed were too slow for their work. 
He had heard that in one case a signal 
was made to the commander of atorpedo- 
“atcher to prepare for higher speed in 20 
minutes, which ought to have beenample 
time; but the answer signalled was— 
“T cannot do it; 


They | 


it will take me 40 | 
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minutes to prepare for higher speed.” | 


These vessels were valueless. They were | 


admirable to look upon, but failures in 
practice. The reason, as stated by the 


hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. W. 





Allan), was that they had not enough | 


reserve boiler power. New torpedo- 
catchers of a superior type were needed; 
but he hoped that in constructing these 
the Admiralty would not confine them- 
selves to one pattern, or carry out the 
work all at once. Naval men would 
rather see one or two constructed rapidly 
and tried before others were built. He 
remembered that 50 torpedo boats were 
built in a hurry from one pattern. When 
they came to be tried it was found that 
they were not fit to take tosea with their 
bottle-nosed bows, and all of them had 
to be altered at a heavy cost. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), one 
or two of them had put his (Admiral 
Field’s) back up. They had heard some 
of them before, therefore the matter was 
not new. The hon. Member was a 


reformer, no doubt, but he was anxious 
toreform what had already been reformed. 
His remarks would apply to the state of 
things which existed in 1884 or 1885; 
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but improvements had been made since 
then. He had talked about abolishing 
the Admiral Superintendents of the Dock- 
yards—or rather the hon. Member had 
begun that way. He (Admiral Field) 


had looked at the hon. Member, and 
he had given up some of the 


remarks he had evidently intended to 
make. The earlier part of the hon, 
Member’s view would be reported and the 
latter part would not, so that a false im- 
pression might be conveyed to the publie, 
who were inclined to regard the hon, 
Member as the friend of the Services. 
He would ask the hon. Member to read 
the evidence of Sir James Graham, the 
Duke of Somerset, and other civilians, as 
to the desirability of retaining the Naval 
Superintendents. The hon, Member had 
proposed that they should dispense with 
Sheerness Dockyard. The great body 
of naval opinion, however, was in favour 
of retaining Sheerness Dockyard, as it 
was essential for purposes of mobilisation. 
They could not mobilise the Fieet in 
two harbours ouly—Portsmouth and 
Plymouth ; they wanted Sheerness also. 
The hon. Member had also questioned 
the desirability of retaining Haulbowline 
Dockyard. Naval would) be in 
sympathy with Haulbowline. They were 
glad that it existed, and in war time 
especially it might be very useful for 
ships of the Navy, and even of the 
Mercantile Marine. A warship might 
find it very convenient to go there for 
repairs, and for this purpose it would be 
no difficult matter to transport ship- 
wrights if necessary. With regard to 
the general question, they were told that 
the Government would not do more than 


menu 


carry out their general programme, 
Navel men desired to see the Victoria 
replaced. He did not feel himself com- 


peteut to pronounce an opinion on the 
policy of the Admiralty in building the 
two enormous cruisers which they had 
heard about—the Powerful and the 
Terrible. It might be right. The 
Russians had two, if not three, such 
vessels. The French were, he thought, 
building two. Such vessels might, 
therefore, be necessary in the British 
Navy. He was glad that the Admiralty 
were making 45-ton guns instead of 
those of larger calibre, and making pro- 


vision for a larger supply of guns 
which could be loaded by hand. He 


should like to hear the opinions of experts 
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as to whether the engines and _ boilers 
were sufficient for the ‘work they had to | 
do ; and it seemed to him that where our 
ships failed was in being unable to carry 
sufficient coal. Another point which | 
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naval men were naturally anxious about | 
When the pre- | 
lessons to be learned by the late Naval 


was as to the reserves. 
sent programme was completed—about 
1895—this country would have about 


one-third more ships than the French, | 


which was not enough. But a very 
strong opinion had been expressed that 
no time should be lost in placing our 


Navy beyond comparison with that of | 


any two Powers. That, however, was 
not at all the standard which should be 
aimed at. It was simply a phrase. The 
true standard should be based on the 
work which our Navy had to do. This 
should be carefully thought out, and 

programme arranged accordingly. Sir 
George Elliot had pointed out that we 
ought to have a reserve of at least 10 
battleships and 10 cruisers; and Lord 
Nelson, who was supposed to know his 
business, had remarked, on leaving our 
shores, “Look to your reserves.” It 
never seemed to have dawned upon the 
intellect of any Government that it was 
necessary to have reserves. But the ex- 
: Manoeuvres had 
provide against 


perience of the last 
shown that we must 
The torpedo boats had suce eoded 


losses. 
in torpedoing eight vessels ; ; and if that 
could be done in the Irish Channel 
when every precaution was being taken 
to avoid it, what might not be done in 
war 2 He would here quote from anu au- 
thority for whom hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have regard. The late M. Thiers 
onee expressed his impre ssion of the naval 
enterprise and poliey of this country by 
saying—* One ship lost, one ‘ship 
launched.” ' 
was our policy, and we should certainly 
They should have a 


it our policy. 
standard, and 


certain well-determined 
never allow the Fleet to fall below it. 
We were dangerously weak in the 
Mediterranean. Russia, by some arrange- 
ment with France, was said tocontemplate 
having a naval force in those waters, and 
it was also rumoured that France was | 
going to make a naval port near | 
Tunis. If this project should be | 
carried into effect, and war should | 
break out between England and France, 
if we had no reserve in the Mediterranean, 
it might become necessary for us to with- 


Admiral Field 


make 
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(draw from there, falling back on 
Gibraltar, and leaving Malta to defend 
herself. He thought he was justified in 
| complaining that not a single word was 
tsaid in the Estimates about the new 
torpedo catchers, although those vessels 
were urgently w anted. There were many 


Maueeuvres ; but the Chairman would 
stop him if he referred to some of them 
He thought the Admiralty ought to com- 
mend the young officers in the torpedo- 
boats for the gallant way in which they 
did their work, especially Lieutenant 
Prowse. They had no doubt heard of 
that young officer, who in the late 
Maneeuvres, by disguising men in a 
fishing boat, had torpedoed the Narcissus, 
He was told that the Captain was angry, 
and threatened to have the young offic eT 
put in irons. In his (Admiral Field’s) 
opinion, however, the commander of the 
torpedo-boat deserved better treatment ; 
he should have been invited on board, 
and asked to a champagne supper. The 
young officer claimed his prize, but was 
bullied into relinquishing it. There 
were not a sufficient number of torpedo- 
boats at Gibraltar or Malta. It was all 
a question of money; therefore they 
would only growl and accept the inevi- 
table. He believed the right hon. 
Baronet opposite and his colleagues at 
the Admiralty were as desirous as he 
(Admiral Field) was of doing more, and 
would do more if they had the power. 
But their master sat beside them in the 
form of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
and, unfortunately, they might as well 
appeal to a rock as to the present 
Chancellor of the Exe ‘hequer. 

*Sirn E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.) 
said, he objected to the Vote of £261,000 
for the Majestic and the Magnificent, 
and in referring to those two vessels he 
must ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth) to rest assured that 
he approached the consideration of the 
matter in no Party spirit. He should 
have made the same observations if he 
had been sitting on the other side of the 
House. <As a matter of fact, he had not 
had the opportunity of expressing his 
views on this class of vessel, seeing that 
they were constructed under the Naval 
Defence Act, and were decided upon 
before he had the honour of a seat in 
the House. In addition te the reason 
afforded by the lamentable disaster which 
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had recently occurred, he thought he had 
abundant ground for drawing attention 
to these vessels. His objection to these 
two vessels which it was proposed to 
build was, first, that the vessels presumably 
would be built on similar lines to the 
other ships of the same class—that was 
to say, in the absence of information to 
the contrary—which he had done his best 
to obtain—he assumed that the lines of 
these ships would be similar to the lines 
of the others. He assumed that the coal 
bunkers would be arranged similarly to 
those in other ships of the same class, 
and considered such an arrangement ex- 
tremely dangerous, because in case of 
collision it was almost impossible to 
close the watertight doors, and the 
ship would probably capsize. The 
next point he would call attention 
to was the ram of these vessels, An 
immense amount of money was spent 
in producing something which looked 
like a ram, but which was practically 
useless and not deserving of the name. 
As he had said, he had been unable to 
obtain precise information from the right 
hon. Baronet as to the coal capacity of 
these ships. The statements which had 
been submitted to the House with regard 
to these two ships were to the effect that 
good provision would be made in them 
for coal, and that they would carry more 
than the Royal Sovereign. Still, he 
had a right to assume, as no precise 
information was forthcoming, that the 
ships would carry no more than 
900 tons, Assuming that that was the 
case, their coal supply would be only 
equal to three days’ full steaming, or 1,260 
knots, which would mean arriving at 
Gibraltar or at Riga with empty bunkers. 
He considered that, having regard to the 
services which our Fleet might be called 
upon to render, it was necessary that the 
vessels should have a greater coal 
capacity than this. One of these ships 
on reaching Riga would be absolutely 
useless unless followed by a number of 
colliers of equal speed with herself. It 
seemed to him that such a vessel should 
be able to steam at the rate of 17 knots 
to Malta, consuming 1,350 tons, and 
should then have one day’s coal in 
her bunkers. She should be able to 
steam to Cronstadt, consuming 950 tons, 
and should then have two days’ coal 
in her bunkers—sufficient to enable 
her to assume the offensive or defensive. 


At 15 knots she should be able to go 
VOL, XVI. [rourru serres.] 
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to Halifax, consuming 1,200 tons, the 
donkey engines and electric engines all 
having their supplies. She should 
arrive at Halifax with one day’s coal in 
her bunkers. She should, therefore, be 
able to carry 1,550 tons, whereas pro- 
vision had only been made for 900 
tons. 

*Sirm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the hon. Baronet was mistaken in 
supposing that capacity was ouly pro- 
vided for 900 tons. That was the 
capacity on the designed load-draught. 

*Sir E. HARLAND said, that when 
they were handed a specification in 
which it was stated that the ship’s 
draught would be 27} feet, they pre- 
sumed that that would be the draught 
when the vessel was loaded and equipped 
ready for service, and he held that such 
a ship was not equipped and ready for 
service with only 900 tons of coal in her 
bunkers. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the arrangemeuts in these ships 
were different to those made in the 
older vessels. They would be able to 
carry a much larger quantity of coal. 

*Sir E. HARLAND: How much 
more ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHOTTLEWORTH: 
I cannot say at a moment’s notice. 

*Sir E. HARLAND said, he had 
asked questions on the subject at ques- 
tion time to-day, and was sorry that 
he had not been able to obtain the 
information he sought. He had been 
obliged to reason the matter out 
for himself. If more coal was put into 
the vessels, unless they were increased in 
size, they would be sent to sea in a very 
inconvenient condition. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the only result would be that the 
vessels would be a few inches deeper in 
the water. 

*Sir E. HARLAND said, his conten- 
tion was that the vessels should carry 
650 tons more coal; and if the right hon. 
Baronet thought that that would make a 
difference of only a few inches in the 
draught of the ships he was very much 
mistaken. It would make a difference 
of over two feet. To carry 1,550 tons, 
instead of 900 tons of coal, the bunkers 
of each ship would have to be two-thirds 
larger than was intended. 87 feet in the 
length of the ship ought to give a 
carrying power of 290 tons, or one day's 
supply, so that if they increased the 
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length of the ship by 19} feet, it would 
give them 650 tons—or, say, 20 feet, 
which would give an additional coal 
capacity of 666 tons. If the amount of 
coal which appeared to him to be neces- 
sary were carried, and the length of the 
ship were increased by 20 feet, that 
would make the dimensions 410 feet by 
the 75 feet proposed. They could not 
place too much importance on this matter 
of coal. He could imagine one of these 
vessels with a number of torpedo boats 
and torpedo catchers all looking to her, 
like young pigs to a sow, to providethem 
with coal. Such a ship could not 
expect to be followed at a speed of 17, or 
15, or even 12} knots by a fleet of 
colliers. These vessels must be their 
own colliers. They could not imagine a 
more lamentable thing than a splendid 
ship of this kind with empty. bunkers. 
Her position would be pitiable. She 
would be at the mercy of the enemy to 
be rammed at leisure, and would he 
treated practically as a conquered vessel. 
He thought, therefore, that of all 
measures taken to insure the safety of 
battle-ships, that of making provision for 
giving them an ample supply of coal was 
the most important. Without steam 
these vessels were mere logs in the 
rater. They had no masts ; only some- 
thing in the nature of a pole for signalling 
purposes. Could they conceive any- 
thing more helpless than one of these 
ships would be, in the presence of an 
enemy, with empty bunkers? It might 
be said, as an objection to increasing the 
length of these ships, that heavy cost 
would be entailed. Then make them, 
say, 420 x 73—with six inches less 
draught. They would be better seagoing 
vessels—steadier and able to make much 
better weather. But coal, and to spare, 
in the bunkers should be the first con- 
sideration. He spoke especially of 
bunkers, because they had been told that 
other vessels of this class had spaces near 
the bunkers where they could stow 
large quantities of coal. Well, setting 
aside the fact that that would make the 
vessel draw more water, imagine the 
condition of a ship with these 
various outlying holes filled with coal 
coming into collision, or meeting with an 
accident which would render it necessary 
for the officer in command to order the 
watertight doors to be closed. All these 
bunkers would have watertight doors 
between them and the stokeholes, and 
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these various outlying holes would have 
the same. If the order were given 
“Close bulkhead doors,” what would it 
mean? Why, that the stokers would be 
able to get no more coal ; and if the ship 
were on the offensive or defensive, in a 
few hours she would be helpless. What 
should be done? They should arrange 
the bunkers in the way in which they 


were arranged on merchant ships, where | 
there were bunker doors letting the coal | 


out of the bunkers into the stokeholes ; 
but those doors had nothing to do with the 


bulkheads of the ship. Unless they had | 
bunkers of the proper size, and properly | 


arranged, there would soon be melancholy 
results to chronicle. He could not 
emphasise too strongly the importance 
of this coaling question. It was absurd 


to suppose that a large ironclad could | 


always count upon re-coaling in 


the open sea. The operation was 


difficult in fair weather, but a ship 
might be in the centre of a fleet of 
colliers without being able to obtain a 


single ton of coal if there was anything | 
like a sea on. It was foolish to suppose | 
that slow-going colliers could keep an |} 
ironclad supplied with coal at sea. | 


Even when the difficulty of coaling 
at sea could be overcome the 
supplies would have to be obtained 
from quick-sailing merchant ships ; 
and, instead of its being said that the 
Royal Navy protected the Merchant 
Service, it could then be said that the 
Merchant Service protected the Royal 
Navy, because the coal which the mer- 


chantmen would bring would be far more | 


useful to the man-of-war than shots in 


the locker. For his own part, he would | 
rather have a ship with plenty of coal, | 
but without powder and shot, than | 


a ship fully armed, but with empty 
bunkers. In the former case the vessel 
could use its ram, but in the latter 
case the ship would be at the mercy 
of the enemy. With regard to short 


ships—a point’ the hon. Member for | 


Gateshead touched on—they had got 
into the fashion of designing ships as 
short as possible, forgetting that the 


shorter they made them the more they | 


would cramp the engines, the boilers, 
the turrets, the bunkers, and the stores. 
They injured the sea-going qualities of 
the ships in the attempt to make them 
as nearly round as possible. The hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir E. J. Reed) had 
had experience of building a round ship, 
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so that in this country we were not likely 
to hear much more about them 

Sir E. J. REED: I do not know 
what the hon. Baronet refers to. 

Sir E. HARLAND : I was under the 
impression that the hon. Baronet 
designed the round vessel for the Russian 
Government. 

Sir E. J. REED: I had no more to 
do with it than the hon. Baronet himself. 

*Sirn E. HARLAND said, he was 
sorry he had made the mistake. With 
regard to rams as at present constructed, 
he thought they were not fit for their 
purpose. They could not have a better 
illustration of this than the condition of 
the Camperdown after its unfortunate 
collision with the Victoria. Although 
these ships were guing at slow speed, the 
result of the Camperdown ramming the 
Victoria was that she nearly sank her- 
self. In warfare, in all probability, the 
ram would be used at a speed of 12 
knots. At such a speed as that the blow 
given to the Victoria would in all pro- 
bability have been fatal to the Camper- 
down. He saw no mechanical difficulty 
in the way of designing a ram which, 
with perfect safety to the vessel carry- 
ing it, would enable a ship to send half- 
a-dozen ironclads to the bottom in a day. 
At present the ram was a steel snout, 
weighing perhaps 150 tons, but without 
the necessary backing. He would sug- 
gest that better designs should be 
adopted ; also that the Admiralty should 
utilise some of our old wooden men-of-war 
now lying in a tidal harbour by placing 
2-feet thick armour on their sides and 
then construct a ram that would pene- 
trate that armour without damage to the 
ram. Until they put their ram to that 
test they would never construct a satis- 
factory one. They spent hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in constructing ships 
with rams, all of which were really 
worse than useless for ramming 
purposes. They built their torpedo boats 
with bottle-nosed rams. Not only did 
this interfere with the sea-going quali- 
ties of the boats, but as to the utility of 
the ram, if they ran into an old 200-ton 
wooden collier, they would merely crush 
themselves up. A man might just 
as well run full tilt at a wall with a 
thimble on the end of his nose and 
imagine that it would save his face. He 
would urge the Government not to put 
rams of the old design on the new 
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did not wish to disturb the programme 
which the Admiralty had set themselves 
to carry out; but if it were practicable, he 
should like to see them build a pure 
and simple ram. They had one—the 
Polyphemus—but it was a wretched 
attempt, which did not deserve the name 
ofaram. Let them build a perfect ram, 
and, for once, ignore the idea of powder 
and shot. Let them see what they could 
do with such a vessel. So sanguine was 
he as to the value of such a ship that he 
would undertake with a good ram to 
destroy more of an enemy’s ships than 
the heaviest armed ironclad afloat could 


destroy with shot and shell. That 
brought him to the very lamentable 


disaster, the recent loss of the Victoria. 
Inramming the Victoria the Camperdown 
should have received no injury whatever, 
as she was only going at five or six 
knots an hour, That was very slow 
speed—merely drifting. The results of 
the collision showed the tremendous 
momentum acquired by these battleships ; 
and a ram going at 15 or 16 knots ought 
to crush through an armour-clad, even if 
its armour were a couple of feet thick, 
without those at the stern of the ram 
knowing what had happened. In fact, 
the enormous iron plates, which were a 
protection against shot and shell, would 
only make the case of a vessel that was 
rammed worse. The armour-plate a 
couple of feet thick, which would stand a 
| shot froma 100-ton gun, would be simply 
}erushed in at once by a blow of a ram, 
| He therefore thought we were not yet 
| sufficiently impressed with the import- 
|ance of the ram as a weapon of war. 
| The plating behind the ram of the 
Fries rp gee was so thin that it was 
| 





burst in by merely seratching against the 
Victoria. The hon. Member for Cardiff 
said that if these vessels were cut into 
| by a ram they were bound to capsize. 
| But the Camperdown ouly settled a 
little at the bows, but without any list. 
*Sir E..J.REED said, the Camperdown 
| had not been run into, and that he had never 
| costes that an injury to the stem of a 
lram before the collision bulkhead would 
}mean the capsizing of the ship. 
Sim E. HARLAND said, it depended 
entirely on how the vessels were arranged, 
Sir E. J. REED: Do vou know how 
they are arranged ? 
| Sim E. HARLAND: No. 
Sir E, J. REED: Well, I do. 
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*Sir E. HARLAND: I know how they 
ought to be arranged. The hon. Mem- 
ber, continuing, said, that at any rate he 
did not hesitate to say that the water- 
tight doors played an enormously im- 
portant part in the matter. The House 
had not. yet been given the most im- 
portant information about the sinking of 
the I%ctoria, and that was information as 
to the condition of the bulkhead doors. 
The Victoria went to the bottom 
entirely on account of something being 
wrong with the bulkhead doors. His 
own impression was that the order to 
close the doors was given in what would 
have been sufficient time for the closing 
of modern bulkhead doors, but was not 
sufficient for the closing of the old doors 
of the Victoria. There were doors which 
were capable of being closed instanta- 
neously ; and it was lamentable that the 
Admiralty should not have adopted those 
doors or have inquired into them. For 
18 years the Admiralty had had oppor- 
tunity for seeing how such doors 
worked ; and if those doors had been on 
the Victoria, he had no hesitation in 
saying that she would have been afloat 
to-day. The injury received was not 
sufficient to sink the vessel, and she had 
no business to sink. It was not fair to 
the House of Commons that while all the 
evidence at the Court Martial on mere 
matters of discipline should have been 
put before Parliament, everyone was 
kept perfectly ignorant on the most vital 
question of all—that of the condition of 
the bulkheads. For some years past 
great stress had been laid on the ad- 
vantages of side bunkers filled with coal. 
It was said that they were admirable 
shot protectors. He wished to know 
whether experiments had ever been made 
with projectiles through chambers repre- 
senting side bunkers in a ship filled with 
coal, and whether the coal in those 
chambers offered the slightest resistance 
to such projectiles His own impression 
was that coal was the poorest article that 
could be used with which to keep out 
water or turn a shot ; and that something 
of a spongy character, such as india- 
rubber, or even shavings, would be much 
more effectual for the purpose than coal, 
which surely could offer very little resist- 
ance to shot or serve to stop the inflow 
of water. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said, he 
did not intend to detain the Committee 
long, as most of the matters on which he 
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had intended to speak had been dealt 
with by his colleague in the representa- 
tion of Belfast. He did not agree with 
the statement of the Financial Secretary 
to the Admiralty as to the amount of 
coal consumed by a war vessel. He 
thought the amount very much under- 
stated. He expressed his approval of 
the designs of the new cruisers. They 
were the best things he had ever seen 
designed by any Government in power, 
and he hoped they would be proceeded 
with as soon as possible. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty had also said that the 
cost of vessels built in the dockyards was 
less than that of vessels built by private 
firms. He ventured to think, however, 
there must be a considerable difference in 
the incidental expenses of the public and 
private yards. Indeed, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cardiff (Sir E. J. Reed) 
had pointed out that these incidental ex- 
penses ranged from 24 to 20 per cent. 
When a private firm got a ship from the 
Admiralty to build, a certain number of 
Inspectors were sentdown. The private 
shipbuilder could not do a single thing 
without consultation with the Inspector, 
and in nine cases out of ten the Inspector 
did not know what to do, but had to get 
an answer from somebody else at head- 
quarters, and the result was frequent 
delays and unnecessary expense. Again, 
there was hardly a private manufacturer 
—at all events, those in a large way em- 
ploying skilled hands—who did not pay 
the ordinary wages approved by the 
Trade Unions? That, he believed, was. 
not the case in the dockyards. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The hon. Member is not referring to the 
Amendment under discussion. It is not 
in Order to deal with the wages on the 
present Vote. 

Mr. WOLFF said, he thought he 
was straying a little; but then the 
discussion had strayed a good deal 
already. The only other matter he 
wanted to touch upon was the torpedo- 
catchers. He asked whether these 
catchers could not be so improved as to 
enable them to cateh torpedoes ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he trusted his right hon, Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would not 
regard him as a public or a private 
enemy for interposing in the Debate. 
He said that, because it had been his 
duty last week to ask a few questions in 
regard to these matters on which heshould 
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say he had not yet got the information 
he required ; and his right hon. Friend, in 
replying to these questions, insinuated 
that he was rather trespassing on matters 
with which he had no connection. He 
assured his right hon. Friend that his 
only desire in asking these questions was 
to obtain information, and not to criticise 
in any way the conduct or astion of his 
right hon. Friend. He did not speak 
without book in these matters, be- 
cause for many years he had been 
brought into close relations with the 
dockyards, and had given them his most 
careful study. Something had been said 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
about the Naval Defence Act. He was 
not going to discuss the question on 


general principles; but he said that 
anyone who looked at the Navy 
from his point of view must con- 


sider that the Naval Defence Act was 
the greatest boon ever conferred on the 
Navy. It was true that the expenditure 
of £11,000,000 under the Administration 
of Lord Northbrook was a great boon to 
the Navy; but it was not to be com- 
pared to the Naval Defence Act, and it 
would be most unfair to suggest that the 
country had not reaped permanent ad- 
vantages from the improvements made in 
the Navy. Again and again the necessity 
for a fixed and definite programme had 
been made evident. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had remarked that there 
never had been a time when the forces of 
this country were more fit to be compared 
for efficiency and power with the forces 
of other nations. That statement, how- 
ever, was not based on fact. He 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
put the question to any naval authority 
of the country with a knowledge of 
the conditions of Foreign Navies. He 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would get for an answer that he could 


hardly have made a statement on the 
Navy more contrary to recorded and 


obvious facts. The faets were—he took 
them from the Return furnished to the 
House by the Sceretary to the Admiralty 
—that we had now built or were build- 
ing 60 ironclad ships; but France and 
Russia combined had 70 such ships. So 
that we were within reach of the date 
when we would see ourselves outnumbered 
by those Powers to the extent of 10 
ships. Of ships in commission Great 
Britain had 27, and France and Russia 
combined had 29, - In face of those facts 
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he maintained it was the duty of the 
Admiralty to take immediate steps to 
replace the Victoria. The Secretary to 
the Admiralty had said that it was not an 
easy matter to come down to the House 
and submit Estimates to replace the lost 
ship. The right hon. Gentleman had 
got a straight and satisfactory answer 
from the noble Lord opposite (Lord G. 
Hamilton). The noble Lord had said 
that it might be hard, but that it was a 
thing that could be done, and a thing 
that had been done. He believed that 
if they had had the information the day 
he asked his question, the right hon, 
Gentleman would have found that the 
opinion of every naval man was that the 
right thing to do was to ask the House 
for £1,000,000 sterling for a ship to take 
the place of the Victoria; and he was 
convinced that if a statement of the true 
facts of the case were made, there would 
be no difficulty either with the House or 
with the country to repair the great loss 
which had been sustained by the sinking 
of the Victoria. The other day he asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty how 
many ships had been begun by the pre- 
sent Govermnent; and, though he 
would be the last person in the world to 
suggest that his right hon.‘Friend would 
mislead anyone, the answer he received 
was most misleading to the House and 
to the country. He was told that 13 
ships had been begun since the present 
Board entered Office. The fact was that 
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two ships, and two only, were in any 
way due to the initiative of the pre- 
sent Government, and even they were 


small torpedo boats of 200 tons each. 
The Renown was a ship for which money 
was taken by the last Government. 
They were told that it was laid down on 
the Ist of February; but, as a fact, prior 
to the commencement of the financial 
year no less that £14,500 had atready 
been spent on the Renown. She ought 
to have been begun at the end of last 
year; but owing to the dilatoriness of the 
present Government she was not taken in 
hand. Then there were five other ships 
which it was claimed were commenced in 
the present year, and yet in the previous 
financial years sums varying from £13,000 

£15,000 were voted and expended 
upon them, All these matters should be 
‘capable of Departmental explanation. 
There were three great cruisers, the .W/- 


nerva,the Talbot,and the Eclipse,supposed 
tohave been begun by the present Govern- 
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ment, whereas the appliances had not 
even been laid down for them. They 
were not commenced in the ordinary 
sense of the word. He believed he might 
truly say that in the whole naval history 
of this country a twelvemonth had never 
before gone by when nothing had been 
begun for the Royal Navy by the Go- 
vernment in power. He spoke the other 
day about the deep-sea harbours on the 
other side of the Channel. He mentioned 
them now because they were ancillary to 
the great scheme of construction which 
the French Marine were about to carry 
out. In the harbours of Brest and 
Dunkirk nests of torpedo boats were to 
be loc: vated, and they were protected and 
organised in a wonderful w ay. We had 
only made one attempt to respond to that 
method of offence on the part of France. 
We had built a large number, too large a 


number, of torpedo- -catchers, but there 
was not a single one of those vessels 


which would run 20 knots. He had 
taken great pains to get information on 
that point. A large number of them | 
would not, on the average, run 14 knots, | 
and they had been an almost absolute 
failure. Their boiler power was quite 
inadequate, and until their boilers were 


replaced, or the ships replaced 
altogether, we were absolutely with- 


out an answer to the great ‘torpedo 
attack with which we were threatened in 
the Channel. He wished to see some- 
where in the Estimates some provision 
made for altering these torpedo-catchers. 


He had never been able to see that this 
country was too poor to get what it 


wanted in the way of naval construction. 
These torpedo-catehers were wanted and 
cruisers as well, and he did not think the 
Government had a right to refuse them 
until the House of Commons had said 
that the country was not rich enough. 
He trusted that the Government would 
persist in its intention to build two 
cruisers, and that it would reconsider 
the question of abandoning the construc- 
tion of the Powerful. A Return had 
been presented to the House, the most 
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losing the commanding position it had 
occupied, and of falling back into a kind 
of naval slough from which the Naval 
Defence Act, so long as it had been in 
operation, had fortunately dragged it. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he was sure 
that hon. Members who had been in the 
| House during the past two hours had 
derived great advantage from the speeches 
delivered by the hon. Member for Gates- 
head (Mr. W. Allan) and others. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had brought a very serious charge against 
the present Board of Admiralty, because, 
if his statements were true, he had proved 
that the official Representative of the 
Admiralty had claimed that 13 new ships 
had been laid down by the present Board, 
|thus leading the House to assume that 
‘these vessels were due to the initiative 
|of the Government, whereas they were 
| in great part included in the old Naval 
_ Programme. It was perfectly plain to 
|nnyone who had watched what had hap- 
| pened with regard to naval construction 
that the Treasury had completely over- 
/ mastered the Admiralty. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for reasons which 
|might seem to be excellent to the Go- 
/vernment, had controlled the Admiralty, 
and the result was that practically the 
construction of no new ships of any size 
or importance had been undertaken. No 
new battleships and no new first-class 
‘cruisers had during the year been laid 
|down by the Government. Of course, 
he was not speaking of vessels included 
in the Naval Programme of 1888. The 
/two principal questions that had been 
diseussed were the question of whether 
‘the present strength of the Navy was 
inadequate, and the loss of the Vietoria 
‘and the practical destruction of some of 
the ships intended for ramming purposes. 
In reference to the practical construction 
of our ships, he held that the Navy at the 
present moment was below its proper 
| strength, and the Mediterranean Squadron 
was below its proper strength, and that 
that deficiency had been increased by the 
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remarkable portion of which was the | loss of the Victoria. They had the other 

financial summary at the end. This | day an event of great significance, which, 
“lh 

Return showed the dangers to this |so far as he knew, had never occurred 


country and the responsibility which it 
ineurred, the tonage afloat, the value of 
the sea-borne commerce, and the expense, 
not only to this country, 
parts of the E unpire, of our sea protection. | 


He feared that England was in danger of | ranean Fleet, and, in addition, there was a 
Mr. Arnold-Forster 


but to other | 


i before. A powerful French Fleet went 
round the ports of the Levant, visiting 
Alexandria and Smyrna, among other 
|places. In point of numbers that Fleet, 
jhe be.ieved, was equal to our Mediter- 
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strong reserve squadron at Toulon. 
What did that mean? Every circum- 
stance showed that there was on the broad 
lines of policy a close understanding 
between the two great Powers with whom 
if we were ever involved in troubles 
abroad—and it was to be hoped the day 
would be long postponed—we might ex- 
pect to be engaged more than with other 
Powers. They knew that the Russian 
Fleet in the Black Sea had been enor- 
mously increased of late ; and, at the same 
time, they saw a powerful French Fleet 
cruising round the Levant. What meant 
that? In the event of an outbreak of 
hostilities in the Mediterranean, where at 
present the centre of naval gravity 
was established, we should be obliged for 
a time to abandon our position, and con- 
centrate our naval forees at Gibraltar 
until reinforcements arrived. That was 
a serious question, requiring close atten- 
tion on the part of the Admiralty, and 
when they found a Government in power 
12 months without laying down a single 
battleship, and resting tranquil and un- 
moved under the loss of one of its largest 
and most powerful battleships, it was 
time to consider whether some steps 
should not be taken to remedy the in- 
difference, if not worse, of the Govern- 
ment. The only answer that had been 
given to the complaints with regard to 
the loss of the ]7etoria he ventured to 
characterise as most puerile. The First 
Lord in another place stated that the 
loss of the Mietoria was not to be met by 
a Supplemental Estimate, because it would 
be ridiculous to assume that the power of 
the British Navy would be seriously im- 
paired by the loss of a single ship. The 
same answer had been given that night, 
and he could only say that it was a 
childish, inadequate, and absurd state- 
ment. Everyone knew that the Navy 
was not too strong, and that the naval 
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programme of the late Government was 


not too great. It was a great advance, 
and it was made to counteract and correct 
the long period of neglect between 1868 
and 1874, and between 1880 and 1884, 
when the Navy was allowed to sink far 
below its proper strength; and when a 
battleship, representing 4 per cent. of the 
ships of the Fleet, was lost, the only 
proper answer why it should not be 
replaced would be to show that without 
it we should be in no serious danger when 
our Navy was compared with those of 
France and Russia combined. He quite 
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agreed as to the importance of an inquiry 
into the causes of the loss of the 
Victoria. That was a question which 
ought to be thoroughly sifted. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cardiff (Sir 
E. Reed), who spoke with the authority of 
a Naval Constructor, had made a series 
of significant and important statements 
on the subject. He did not say he 
agreed with all these statements. They 
were questions on which experts differed, 
but they were very grave questions which 
must affect a large number of our ships 
and the confidence of our sailors, and it 
was, therefore, of extreme importance 
that inquiry should take place. With 
regard to the policy of the Admiralty in 
building two new large cruisers, the 
question was an open one whether or not 
it was wise to expend their money on 
great ships which were practically un- 
armoured. What they wanted at this 
moment was what the country wanted in 
1888—namely, a definite and progressive 
naval programme. The programme of 
1888 was practically exhausted. <A 
great effort had been made to place the 
naval strength of this country on a 
proper footing, or, at all events, on a 
greatly improved footing. A great sum 
of money was voted for the purpose, and 
was spread over a number of years, so 
that they got a maximum of result with 
a minimum of expense. That policy had 
been reversed. The present Government 
had reallyno policy, nodetinite programme. 
They were simply making a show of 
building ships, whereas they were doing 
nothing. They were putting off the 
provision of new ships and the settle- 
ment of a new programme for another 
year, in the hope that something would 
turn up. They were allowing the sup- 
posed exigencies of the Budget to over- 
come the necessities of the Navy. The 
Admiralty had been mastered by the 
Treasury. The proportion between 
labour and material, which was so im- 
portant, was not being observed, and the 
result was that the present Administra- 
tion were laying up a great store of 
difficulty forithemselves. He did not agree 
with the criticisms of the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles) on 
the subject of large ships. He believed 
that as in the past so in the future, the 
naval supremacy of countries would be 
decided by the big ships. Cruisers, of 
course, were of the greatest importance 
for the protection of commerce, and for 
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the keeping up of communication, and, am perfectly prepared to do so if it 
for no country were they more important | should be thought desirable, but I only 
that ours ; but, undoubtedly, the Power point out to the Committee that the 
that would command the seas in future | objection taken in the year 1877 by my 
would be the Power that had a predomi- | hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff was 
nance of battleships, and in view of that | an objection totally different from that 
fact he maintained that the present naval | which he is now endeavouring to tell the 
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policy of the Government was wholly | 
inadequate. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am sure we are greatly indebted to the | 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
for giving us a forecast of the kind of | 
speech he intends to deliver on the | 
various platforms of the country, a speech | 
with a good deal of rhetoric, but a very | 
small amount of accuracy. | 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman be good 
enough to point out the inaccuracy ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | 
I will pass from him and come at once | 
to some important speeches, and first | 
to the speech made by the hon. Member 
for Cardiff (Sir E. J. Reed). I confess | 
I regret the lengths to which the hon. 
Member went. The hon. Gentleman 
mentioned a list of ships inthe Navy 
which he described as being dangerous 
ships. I will not use all the language 
he applied to them. 

Sir E.J. REED: Isaid that they had 
the same material defect as the |] tetoria, 
and that they would behave as she did 
under such circumstances. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Quite so; and that is a very grave accu- , 
sation. My hon. Friend stated that what 
happened in the case of the Vietoria was 
what every Administration had been 
told would happen. I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the accusations he 
brought forward on previous occasions 
against the ships were not that they 
would capsize if pierced below the protec- 
tive deck—far below the water line—by a 
ram, but the objections he brought for- 
ward were to the effeet that shell tire on 
the upper part of the unarmoured struc- 
tures would cause the vessels to sink. 
These objections were the subject of an 
investigation by a Committee at the Ad- 
miralty, presided over by Admiral Hope, 
including Dr. Woolley, Mr. G. Rendel, and 
Mr. Froude. There is nothing new in the 
matters which the hon. Gentleman has 
brought forward to-day. They were 
fully considered at that time by that 
Committee ; therefore, 1 think I may be 
excused from going into them now, I | 
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Committee he has long entertained. 

Sir E. J. REED : I used no authority 
of my own. I read from The Standard 
newspaper, which distinctly stated my 
complaint was that on the occasion of 
severe injury to the unarmoured ends of 
ships they capsized. The right hon. 
Gentleman is completely misrepresenting 
my argument. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Then I shall have to quote from the hon, 
Geutleman himself. This is the letter 
upon which the proceedings of the Ad- 
miralty and the Report of the Committee 
had their origin. It is signed “E. J, 
Reed,” dated May 16th, 1877, and is to 
Mr. Barnaby. What the hon. Gentleman 
then stated was this— 

“ After what has passed between us, I need 
hardly say that my objection is confined 
strictly tothe point that, whereas you believe the 
cork chambers with the cork in them will 
remain more or less intact during a protracted 
action, I fear and believe that, exposed as 
they are to the attack of the enemy's shell fire, 
they would be speedily and completely de- 
stroyed, and in that case the ship's stability 
would be gone, and she would capsize.” 


, That was the objection which my hon, 


Friend at that time urged to these ships. 
That question was fully investigated by 
the Committee. I have their Report 
here, and it will be found among the 
Papers presented to Parliament in 1878, 
I decline, therefore, to go into that old 
controversy. ‘The hon. Baronet opposite, 
the Member for Belfast (Sir E, Harland) 
has contributed a very valuable and 
interesting speech to this Debate. He 
pointed out certain facts which, 1 think, 
are somewhat overlooked by my hon, 
Friend the Member for Cardiff. The 
first of these points was the immense 
energy of the blow which was struck by 
the Camperdown on the Vietorta—such 
a blow as was probably never before 
struck by one ship upon another, The 
energy of that blow was such that the 
hon. Baronet alleges—and | think there 
will be many who will agree with him— 
that even if that end of the ship had 
been armoured down to her keel, or the 
blow had been struck upon armour instead 
of being struck on the unarmoured part 
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of the ship below the protective deck, 
still the armour would have been smashed 
in, and the ship would have received the 
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man opposite, the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), said he 
would not press the Admiralty as to the 


wound she did, or something very much | mode or time or exact nature of the in- 
like it. There is a good deal of evidence quiry, and he only urged the necessity of 


in support of that view. The Vanguard 
and the Grosser Kurfiirst were both 


armoured ships, and in both these cases 
that happened which happened in the | 


case of the Victoria, and both ships went 
down. 
that the spur or ram of the Camperdown 
penetrated some feet into the hold of the 
Victoria through. her thin plates. This 
wound below the protective deck was in- 
flicted before ever the upper part of the 
stern of the Camperdown could strike the 
part of the Vietoria’s side which an 
armour belt would have protected, accord- 
ing to my hon. Friend (Sir C. Reed). 
I do not want to enter into details. 
We have not yet before us the full 
facts in respect to what actually 
happened in the ease of the collision 
between the Camperdown and _ the 
Victoria. The evidence only reached 
this country on the 5th of August. That 
was on the Saturday before the Bank 
Holiday. It was only, therefore, on the 
8th August that it was possible the evi- 
dence could be taken in hand; and owing 
to the necessity for its being examined 
in manuscript by the officials at the 
Admiralty before it could be passed on 
to the printers, it has not yet reached 
even the members of the Board. Until 
we have that printed, until we have ex- 
amined the voluminous evidence and seena 
Report upon that evidence from the experts 
of the Admiralty, it is impossible for the 
Admiralty to say exactly what kind of 
an inquiry shall take place. That the 
Admiralty will inquire very thoroughly 
into the subject the Committee need have 
no doubt. So serious, so disastrous, so 
deplorable an event as the loss of this 
great ship, and the large number of lives 
which were unfortunately sacrificed, can- 
not take place without the Admiralty 
feeling that heavy responsibility rests upon 
them, and that responsibility, I can assure 
the Committee, they will discharge. 
Whether a further special inquiry will 
or will not be necessary we cannot decide 
until we have studied that evidence and 
until we have the Report before us. 
When we have considered and decided 
that matter we shall give the earliest 
information to the House. TT notieed 
with pleasure that the right hon, Gentle- 
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It should also be remembered 


ar inquiry. That necessity is recognised 


by the Admiralty ; but we do claim com- 


plete freedom according to the facts which 
we shall ascertain as to the exact mode, 
time, and nature of the inquiry. I will 
gladly pass from this subject to the 
other points mentioned in the course 
of the discussion. I am sorry, on 
account of the time at my disposal, that 
I shall only have to deal with them very 
eursorily. It is a little difficult to meet 
the wishes of all hon. Members. If I 
intervene early, complaint is made that 
the Representatives of the Government 
oceupy the whole time, and if I intervene 
ata late stage the limited time will not 
permit me to answer fully all the points 
that have been raised. The hon. Member 
for Cardiff asked me some questions about 
the expenditure on the Edgar. He very 
kindly said he would communicate with 
me, and I will take care that he shall 
receive the information he asks for. But 
there were some fallacies in the points he 
brought before the House which I will 
clear up now. First of all, the Dock- 
yard Estimate was not in existence when 
the tenders for the contract ships were 
received. The hon. Member thought we 
had this higher Estimate in our hands 
when weaccepted these lower tenders from 
the contractors. That is not the case. 
Then with respect to the extras, as to 
which he seems to think we have treated 
the contractors rather hardly. I have to 
inform him that the extras were adjusted 
item by item on the basis of prices 
asked for each item by the contractors. 
However, I will gladly give him all 
the particulars he desires. The hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) referred to the Crescent in 
connection with the dockyards, and he 
treated the Edgar and the Crescent as 
sister ships. I should have thought my 
hon. Friend, with his great naval know- 
ledge, would not have fallen into that 
mistake. The Crescent is one of the 
Royal Arthur class, and is a vessel of 
7,700 tons, whereas the Edgar is a ship 
of 7,350 tons. If he had carried his eve 
one line further in the naval programme 
contained in the Estimates he would have 
found these figures. ‘The hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) made a 
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few strictures upon the policy of the 
present Board; but I observed that he 
agreed with us on important points, and he 
congratulated us on not binding Parlia- 
ment to a programme stereotyped in 
advance. He asked me a number of 
questions with respect to Naval Defence 
ships, which were rather of a character 
which would be better given on paper 
than by word of mouth. Meanwhile, I 
can assure him that the ships completed 
are not consigned to any limbo, but 


are either in commission or in the Fleet | 
Reserve, so that in the event of emer- | 


gencies they can be placed in commission 
in the smallest space of time. He further 
asked me whether in laying down our 
programme we adopted the definite and 
understood view that our Navy should 
be equal to that of two 
combined. I have already answered 
that question earlier in the Session. 
There is no difference between us and the 
late Board en that subject, and we cer- 
tainly hold that the British Navy should 
be equal to the combined Navies of two 
foreign Powers. I do not think my hon. 
and gallant Friend opposite (Admiral 
Field) has left me a great deal to answer, 
and he himself destroyed the arguments 
of some of his own friends. He tells us that 
Lord Hood is in favour of a progressive 
scheme. There is no difference of opinion 
in that respect between Lord Hood and 
the present Board of Admiralty, but we 
do not think it necessary prematurely to 
publish our scheme. We think it neces- 
sary to publish a scheme for the year, and 
we are not pursuing a policy of having 
no scheme for the future, or of not con- 
templating building any ships in future. 
The other points he has mentioned are 
being thoroughly considered by the Ad- 
miralty and attended to, 

ApmiraL FIELD: I asked if it was 
intended to replace the Vietoria, 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have already dealt with that point this 
evening. As to our position in the 
Mediterranean, I am very glad to be able 
to give my hon. Friend some information, 
and I am pleased to tell him that our 
Fleet there with respect to battleships 
will presently be stronger in quality than 
it has heen fora long time. The Hood 
has virtually replaced the Vietoria, Aud 
the Anson, Ramillies, awl Rodney are 
#00n to replace the Colossus, Inflexihle, 
and Edinburgh  Vhe fF Admi- 


Board of 


ralty have, moreover, come to the con- 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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, clusion that for a considerable time the 
| Mediterranean Fleet has been below its 
proper strength in respect of cruisers, 
A strong opinion was expressed by Sir 
G. Tryon, whose weight as a great naval 
authority I am sure that the House will 
continue to recognise, that it was neces- 
sary to strengthen the Fleet in this direc- 
tion, and, within two or three months, 
this will be done. With respect to 
‘the remarks of the hon. Baronet 
opposite on the subject of the 
Magnificent and Majestic, 1 am sorry 
I failed to give him exactly the informa- 
' tion he wished for in reply to questions, 
‘and I will endeavour to supply the 
| deficiencies now. When I referred toa 
speed of 144 knots, I must remind the 
hon. Baronet that is about what may be 
considered the ordinary full speed for 
long distances. It is not intended to 
take battleships for long distances at a 
greater speed than 145 knots ; therefore, 
the figures which I gave are practically 
such as apply to full speed for long 
distances. With respect to what the 
hon. Baronet says as to coal being all in 
bunkers, we entirely agree that that is 
very desirable, as far as possible, and I can 
tell him that, in addition to the 900 tons 
which each of these ships will hold, they 
are capable of carrying an additional 850 
tons in bunkers. The effect of that will 
be to immerse the ship by only about 16 
inches more. She would start the voyage 
16 inches deeper than her ordinary depth, 
but as the coal was consumed she would 
obtain her normal depth. The hon, 
Baronet described the rams in existing 
warships as useless, but I am afraid our 
ex perience of the effect of rams does not 
lead the Admiralty to the same conclusion. 
The effects obtained have, no doubt, 
been accidental, but they have resulted 
in immense disaster, The Admiralty 
are at present investigating the effects on 
the rams and stems of the Cumperdown 
and the Forth, both very remarkable 
eases. With regard to the value of coal as 
a protection against projectiles, experi- 
ments have been made by the Admiralty, 
and it has been found that no material 
offers a better dispersing resistance to 
projectiles, or destroys their effects better 
than coal in a ship’s bunkers. I am very 
much obliged to another hon, Member 
for Belfast (Mr. Wolff) for 
tions which he has made in support of 
would answer 





the observa- 


our great cruisers, and I 
the point he has raised as to why torpedo 
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gunboats do not catch the torpedo boats. 
The principal defect lies with the boilers, 
but as a result of experiments which we 
are preparing to make, we hope that we 
shall be able to replace some of the 
boilers in the torpedo gunboats by 
tubular boilers. We hope that with im- 
provements these vessels may yet have 
a useful future before them. As to the 
torpedo boat destroyers, we have already 
obtained such satisfactory reports that we 
are able to proceed at once in ordering 
some more, but before we _ have 
proceeded very far we shall have 
experience of the actual performance 
of the torpedo boat destroyer at sea, 
I now come to the complaints made by 
the third Member for Belfast, who in 
succession took part in this Debate, (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster). In the first place, I 
ean assure him that there was no delay 
with respect to the Renown. The Renown 
was to be built at Pembroke, and she was 
taken in hand as soon as possible in view 
of the work that had to be completed at 
Pembroke under the Naval Defence Act. 
And here I would interpose a remark to 
this effect : It seems very strange that 
strong accusations are brought against us 
about not doing this or that which is 
new, or not having laid down new ships 
when the fact is that our programme was 
laid down for us by our predecessors up 
to a certain number of months ago. We 
have stuck to the programme; and not 
only so, but we have hastened the com- 
pletion of that programme. We have 
hastened the completion of the battle- 
ships, and we ought to receive the grati- 
tude instead of the criticism of our pre- 
decessors. My hon. Friend complains 
of the information I gave him, in reply 
to a question, and he says that the infor- 
mation, in his mind, was of a different 
character to that which was indicated by 
his question on the Paper. He tells me 
now that what he had in his mind was 
toask what entirely new vessels of our 
own planning and designing we had laid 
down ; but there was nothing of that sort 
in the question he put on the Paper, 
His question asked how many ships of 
the Royal Navy had been commenced in 
the dockyards or elsewhere since Sep- 
tember 1, 1892, and what were their 
names and the dates they were com- 
meneed, T answered him briefly, and I 
handed him alist afterwards whieh 


contained the full information he asked 
for; and although I did not answer the 
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answered the question he had on the 
Paper. I have now endeavoured to 
answer all the points that have been 
brought before me, and I hope my hon. 
Friend will withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he had been waiting since 4 o'clock 
to make some remarks on the Amend- 
ment, since which time the Debate had 
been taken up with matters altogether 
foreign to the Amendment. He wished 
especially to call attention to the prac- 
tice of officers in the dockyards lending 
money to others in the same employ- 
ment, a system deserving of the strongest 
condemnation, and which ought to be put 
an end to, especially in the interests of 
the poorer members in the dockyards. 
Another matter was that relating to the 
Admiral Superintendents. These officers 
cost £5,649 ; he was informed that there 
was no occasion for these officials what- 
ever, and that the spending of the money 
was an absolute waste. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 
sit 


Committee report Progress; to 


again To-morrow. 


PISTOLS BILL.—(No. 425.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (MM. 
Asqguitn, Fife, E.) hoped the House 
would allow this Bill to be read a second 
time. It met practically with the assent 
of both sides of the House ; it dealt with 
a serious public evil; and all the objec- 
tions to it were objections that could very 
readily be met. The Government were 
perfectly prepared to give a reasonable 
time before the Committee stage was 
taken, and he trusted the House would 
agree to the Second Reading. 

Objection being taken, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
am bound to say I think there are a 
great many objectionable features in the 
Bill 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
further progress of the Bill is objected to. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, the clause he objectod to was that 
relating to the right of search by the 





police. 
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Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


Adjournment. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to continue various Expiring Laws.”— 


(Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
wished to know if they would have time 
to discuss the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill this year? It contained 
matters of very great importance touching 
upon the whole question of election, the 
Ballot Act, illiterate voters, all of which 
were most contentious matters, and 
would require discussion, 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, all the 
matters included in the Bill were old 
matters, which had been passed in the 
Bill for 20 yeurs or more. There might 
be some new points, but the general 
subjects were not at all new. He 
did not see, therefore, why the Bill 
should be put down specially so as 
to give time for discussion. There would 


be the usual time for discussing it like | 


He | 


other Bills of the same character. 
would undertake that the Second Reading 
should not be brought on before Friday, 
which would give the hon. Member a 


chance to see the Bill in print. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) : 
Will it be the first Order on Friday ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Adjournment. 


SALE OF GOODS (re-committed) BILL 
[Lords].—(No, 441.) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sitagain upon Thurs- 
day. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL 
[Lords].— (No. 437.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Second Schedule. 
Question proposed, “That this be the 
Second Schedule of the Bill.” 
Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 





NAVAL DEFENCE ACT, 1889. 
Resolution reported— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the grant, 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, of 
sums not exceeding in the aggregate £1,350,000, 
for the completion and equipment of ships 
under ‘The Naval Defence Act, 1889,’ and to 
' amend the said Act.” 


Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mellor, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, 
and Mr. Edmund Robertson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
| [Bill 450.) 


| PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT (1891) 


AMENDMENT BILL.—(Xo. 431.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 


' . . 
' without Amendment; read the third 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Certainly time, and passed. 


not. 


Mr. BARTLEY : Then I object. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- | 


borne) suggested that the First Reading 
stage might be allowed to pass, so that 


they could see the Bill in print. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
|“ That this House do now adjourn.” 
| Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
'tro THE TREASURY (Mr. Marsort- 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) | naxxs, Berwickshire): I beg to give 
also recommended that the present stage | notice that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
should be taken, and then hon. Members | chequer will, to-morrow, at the com- 
with the Bill in print could see what mencement of Business, move the sus- 


it contained. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he 


|pension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule for 


would | the purpose of concluding Vote 8 in 


withdraw his objection on the understand- | Supply. 


ing that on the Second Reading stage they 
had time to discuss the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir | 


J. T. Hibbert, The Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer, and the Attorney General. | 


Bill presented, and read first time. | 


[Bill 451.] 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Would it not be better that the Govern- 
ment should suspend the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule for the rest of the Session ? 

[No answer was given. ] 

Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 29th August 18938. 


| 


| 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


COMPANIES WINDING-UP BILL. 
SECOND READING. { 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHe.t): My Lords, the object of 
this brief Bill is to make an Amendment 
in the Winding-up Acts for the purpose | 
of supplying a defect which experience 
has proved to exist with regard to the 
winding-up of Companies. Under the 
Winding-up Acts there is power to make 
an order for payment of money by a 
director guilty of misconduct, or in de- 
fault; but there is a difficulty in en- 
forcing that by bankruptey proceedings, 
which cause delay and sometimes injus- 
tice. This Bill proposes simply to 
remedy that evil. 


Moved,“ That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


{29 Aveust 1893} 
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read 2% 


Bangor College. 


Motion agreed to; Bill 


accordingly, and committed to a Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(No. 255.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL ann SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLeY): My Lords, I have to move 
an Amendment in Clause 3. It is merely 
to make it in accordance with what has 
already been passed, and is, in fact, con- 
sequential, 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 3, page 1, to leave out (“wholly 
exempt”) and insert (“exempt wholly or par- 
tially as the case may be™).—(Zhe Earl of 
Kimberley.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Bill re-committed 
Committee. 


to the Standing 


LADIES’ HALL, BANGOR COLLEGE, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Bisuor or St. ASAPH called 
attention to circumstances under 
which the Ladies’ Hall, at Bangor, in 
connection with the University College 


the 


of North Wales, had been closed by the 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 209.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp PLAYFAIR, in moving the 
Second Reading, said, this was simply a 
Treasury Administrative Bill in reference 
to money paid by suitors which some- | 
times accumulated in the hands of 
Sheriffs. The Bill provided that after | 
seven years unpaid consignations should | 
be paid over to the Queen’s Remem- | 
brancer or Lord Treasurer. It gave, at | 
he same time, the right to any person | 

rho might not have claimed money to. 
emand it from the Queen’s Remem- 
rancer, 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
(The Lord Playfair.) 


VOL. XVI. [rourtu sERiEs.] 


action of the College authorities ; and 
asked the Lord President of the Council 
what steps could be taken to remedy the 
injury which had been done to the Lady 
Principal, to the directors and share- 
holders of the Ladies’ Hall, and to the 
cause of women’s education in Wales ? 
He asked for the indulgence usually 
accorded to one who addressed the House 


| for the first time, while he called atten- 


tion to a subject which not only involved 
injustice to individuals and to several 
persons who had devoted time, labour, 
and money to the higher education of 
women in Wales, but also vitally 
affected higher education _ itself, 

pecially for women, in the Prinei- 
pality. It was necessary to begin by 
distinguishing the three Bodies concerned. 
There were Directors who were the 
Governing Body of the Ladies’ Hall at 


3K 


es- 
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Bangor ; the Senate, consisting of the 
Principal, Professors, and permanent 
Lecturers of the College, who were 
charged with matters of discipline and 
education ; and the Council, who were 
the supreme Governing Body of the 
University College at Bangor. As the 
result of an inquiry by a Departmental 
Committee into higher education in 
Wales, University College was estab- 
lished in 1884, and to the establishment 
of that College all classes of the com- 
munity contributed their aid with re- 
markable unanimity. By the end of the 
year more than £37,000 had been sub- 
seribed ; and with this sum and a grant 
of £4,000 a year from the Treasury the 
College was opened. In 1886 several 
ladies and gentlemen interested in the 
higher education of women in Wales 
joined together to provide, under a 
resident Lady Principal, board and resi- 
dence for female students wishing to 
study at Bangor College. They formed 
themselves into a company and leased a 
property from Lord Penrhyn, and they 
spent more than £4,000 in furnishing the 
women’s hall. The College authorities 
declined to take any share in the finan- 
cial responsibility for this undertaking or 
in framing regulations; but they recog- 
nised the women’s hall. The College 
authorities, he was informed, declined to 
take any responsibility of any kind either 
in regard to financial liabilities or the 
regulations for the women’s hall; but 
they had recognised the hall by recording 
that— 

“ A hall had been established for women stu- 
dents at Bangor under the superintendence of 
Miss Frances Hughes.” 

Relying upon this and upon the bona 
fides and common sense of the College 
authorities, the the 
women’s hall in 


Directors opened 
1888. The hall pros- 
pered under the superintendence of Miss 
Hughes, and it numbered 28 students. 
The Directors were about to spend 
£2,000 in providing increased accom- 
modation, when the difficulty arose which 
led to the action for libel at the recent 
Chester Assizes, in which Miss Hughes 
recovered £350 damages and costs, and 
completely vindicated herself from the 
charge of maligning a lady student, 
which had led the Couneil to revoke the 
licence to the women’s hall. The main 


The Bishop of St. Asaph 
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facts were recited in the Charge of Mr, 


Bangor College. 


Justice Charles to the jury. He said 
the Court absolutely and entirely cleared 
the character of Miss Hughes from the 
charges which had been formulated by 
the Senate, and that she was justified in 
not appearing before it, a letter having 
been written to her which Mr. Justice 
Charles said looked very much like a 
writ. The learned Judge further said 
that the inquiry which had been held by 
the Senate had been conducted without 
the slightest regard to the ordinary form 
of judicial proceedings. Justice had 
been done to her character, and he now 
asked that the same justice should be 
done to others. The Directors, much as 
they felt the grievous injury which had 





been done to the cause to which they 
had contributed so much time and money, 
were willing to let bygones be bygones ; 
but they asked that Miss Hughes should 
be reinstated in the position from which 
she had been wrongfully thrust by the 
Council on a charge which had _ been 
declared by a Court of Justice to be un- 
founded. In another place the Vice 
President of the Council had stated that 
this was a matter of internal discipline, 
and therefore could not be inquired into ; 
but in a State-endowed College it was 
difficult to understand how any public 
inquiry could be held that did not relate 
to the internal management and life of 
the College. The right hon. Gentleman 
who gave this answer was making for 
himself quite a reputation by the zeal h 
displayed in examining and inquiring 
into the minutest detail of the smalles 
elementary school-room; and why hi 
zeal should cool down when he wa: 


a State College was a matter difficult t 
explain. Owing to the action of tha 
College authorities six members of the 
Council had withdrawn, among them 
being the Duke of Westminster and 
the Lord Lieutenant of Anglesea, who 
was a leading Nonconformist in Wales. 
‘The injustice which had driven them 
away from the College for which they 
had done so much would, if not remedied, 
injure the future of that Institution, and 
would destroy the co-operation which 
had resulted so beneficially in the past. 
He therefore desired toask the Lord Presi- 
dent whether any inquiry would be held 
into this matter which he had ventured to 
bring before the House ? 


asked to deal with the larger subject offf 


| 
1 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 


am afraid I can only repeat the answer 
given by the Vice President, in which 
I entirely agree, that the question relates 
to an internal disciplinary matter in 
which the Government have no juris- 
diction. I will not go into the question 
in regard to Miss Hughes. There has 
been an unfortunate quarrel, but the 
College authorities are invested with 
certain powers, and they have thought 
fit to exercise those powers. It was for 
them to judge whether it is desirable 
that this hall in which the ladies resided 
should or should not be connected with 
the College; but it is not a matter in 
which the Government are called upon to 
order an inquiry. With regard to the 
remarks from the Judicial Bench which 
have been referred to, without in the 
least impuguing the learned Judge's 
Charge, I would point out that it was 
not the action of the College authorities 
but of a uewspaper that was before him 
for trial, and I decline altogether to be 


bound by opinions expressed by the | 


Judge in such circumstances upon a 
matter which was not before him for 
trial. I can only say that we deeply 
regret that this trouble should have 
arisen with regard to an admirable insti- 
tution, and I sincerely hope that means 
will be found to adjust matters in differ- 
ence for the future usefulness of the 
College. And I would remark that it is 
not absolutely necessary that Miss Hughes 
should remain the head of the Ladies’ 
College, aud that very likely if some 
other lady could be induced to undertake 
the duty a licence would be granted. 
But I repeat this is not a matter in 
which the Government can be called 
upon to interfere, or, indeed, to express 
any opinion. 

Tue Bisnor or BANGOR begged 
to express his disagreement with the 
view of the Lord President that this was 
a purely disciplinary matter. He did 
not contend for a moment that the Senate 
had not full power over the discipline of 
the College ; but this was a much wider 
question. Around the Colleges at Bangor, 
Cardiff, and Aberystwith were grouped 
various halls for male and female stu- 
dents connected with the Church and 
with the various denominations and 
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sects, and it would be a great hardship, if 
under such circumstances as these, their 
licences were to be withdrawn. There 
was no charge whatever brought against 
the Directors of this hall, nor against the 
students ; but simply because there was a 
disagreement between Miss Hughes and 
the Senate of the College, the Senate 
acted on their own judgment, and prac- 
tically claimed the right of dismissing 
the head and withdrawing the licence 
from any institution connected with the 
College. Difficulties had arisen in this 
matter out of which he could not see any 
way except by the Government granting 
an inquiry into the whole subject. By 
that means the College would be enabled 
to work for the common good. He 
hoped, therefore, the noble Earl would 
reconsider the matter before it was too 
late. 


Lorp PENRHYN, as one of the 


Governors of Bangor who had withdrawn 


Bangor College. 


name from the Council in conse- 
quence of what had taken place, said 
there could be no question that a very 
grievous wrong had been done in this 
case, and he pressed the Government to 
reconsider their determination and grant 


his 


an inquiry. He could not agree with 
the Lord President that this was a mat- 
ter in which those connected with the 
libel action were alone concerned, and 
not the College, for the libel action 
would never have been heard of had it 
not been for the course taken by the 
authorities in calling upon Miss Hughes 
to apologise for what she had not done, 
and then arbitrarily ordering the hall to 
be closed, so that Miss Hughes had lost 
her position. It was no light matter to 
alienate so many friends of education in 
North Wales, and he respectfully urged 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
necessity for an inquiry. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: My 
Lords, I should like to say a few words 
upon this subject, because I do not 
entirely agree with the noble Earl who 
oceupies the position I formerly held. I 
quite admit that, as President of the 
Council, he has no jurisdiction in the 
matter whatever; but as a Member of the 
Government which grants the large sum 
of £4,000 yearly to the College he has a 
very distinct interest in seeing that that 
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money is properly administered. That 
seems to me to impose a duty upon the 
Government where a matter of this 
kind is brought to their knowledge—not 
a purely disciplinary matter within the 
College itself, but one outside ; the 
authorities having put an end to this 
institution upon grounds which cannot 
be supported. That was done upon 
evidence which, as Mr. Justice Charles 
said, was not at all ordinary judicial 
evidence. It seems to me that in a case 
of this sort the Government might very 
well give the matter careful considera- 
tion whether, before making their grant 
to this College, they should inquire what 
its position is in relation to this subor- 


dinate hall. It seems to me to be 
a most unfortunate position for 
these Colleges that there should be 


nobody to check anything they do; that 
they should be allowed to enter the 
University entirely as independent Mem- 
bers ; and that the Ministry itself should 
not have the power of checking any ex- 
cesses upon their part. I think the 
Government, therefore, should carefully 
inquire into this matter and the position of 
the College before they supply it with 
further funds. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscne.i): My Lords, I think the noble 
Earl is inviting the Government to under- 
take a somewhat dangerous task. The 
discipline of the College in these respects 
—namely, the granting and refusing 
licences to particular halls—has been com- 
mitted by the law to the Governing 
Body of the College; and if in every 
case in which it may be considered that 
the Governing Body of a College have 
come to a wrong decision in exercising 
the powers committed to them, the Go- 
vernment which is not made the superior 
Judge over their proceedings, and to 
whom an appeal might have been given 
from their decisions, were to interpose 
and say—“ Before making the grant 
which has been determined upon by 
Parliament as proper to be given to this 
College, we must inquire how the Senate 
have exercised the powers which the law 
has committed to them without appeal,” 
it would be a very dangerous precedent, 
and one which the noble Earl might be 
the first to regret in relation to other 
matters. What I would suggest is that 


if wrong has been done bad blood would 
be more likely to be put an end to if after 


The Earl of Cranbrook 
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what has passed an appeal was made to 
the Senate to reconsider the position it 
has taken up. I quite admit that what 
has taken place furnishes very substantial 
grounds to the Senate for listening to 
such an appeal, and I hope they will be 
manly enough and generous enough to re- 
consider the matter on fresh evidence. 


The subject then dropped. 
A} PP 


COLLEGE CHARTER ACT, 1871 (UNIVER- 
SITY OF WALES). 
RESOLUTION. 

Tue Bisoor or CHESTER moved— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that the assent of Her Majesty be with- 
held from the Draft Charter of the proposed 
University of Wales until such portions of the 
aforesaid Draft Charter shall have been omitted 
as prevent the inclusion of St. David's College, 
Lampeter, in the County of Cardigan, as a 
constituent College of the aforesaid proposed 
University of Wales.” 

He said, the object of the Motion was not 
the rejection of, but to improve the 
Charter by broadening its basis. Its aim 
was first the good of higher education in 
Wales; and, secondly, of St. David's 
College, Lampeter, which had been a 
Chartered College for 65 years. Its first 
Charter, the Charter of Incorporation, 
was granted in 1828; its second Charter 
for conferring the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, was given in 1852; and its Arts 
Charter in 1865. Under its Arts Charter 
the Arts Degree was made to move as 
faras possible upon the old lines of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The College itself could never appoint 
more thanove Examiner, the others being 
appointed by the Vice Chancellors of 


Oxford and Cambridge. In 1880 a 
Committee of Inquiry into higher 
education in Wales, under the presi- 


dency of Lord Aberdare, was appointed. 
It was a thoroughly impartial Body, and 
the result of the inquiry was to the effect 
that a Welsh University should be estab- 
lished, and that Lampeter should be in- 
cluded in it. Since then the educational 
power of the Institution had become at 
least twice as greatas it was in 1881, when 
Lord Aberdare’s Departmental Committee 
reported, and when he had himself the 
honour of being Principal. It had grown 
in every part, and had been affiliated to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and had largely availed itself of 
that affiliation. Its whole education had 
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broadened, and therefore if the College 
deserved to be included in 1881 it was 
doubly fit to be included now. The first 
reason for including it was the benefit 
that would accrue to higher education in 
Wales. It would be good for the Welsh 
University that Lampeter should be in- 
eluded. It would be something that 
Nonconformist ministers and the clergy 
of the Church should in future have this 
bond of union—that they belonged to a 
common University. It had been the 
policy of Lampeter all along to welcome 
co-operation with the other Colleges 
of the proposed University upon equi- 
table terms. Those who might be respon- 
sible for the exclusion of Lampeter would 
leave a root of bitterness in Welsh life, 
social, political, and religious, if they 
compelled clergymen to have different 


sympathies and interests as regarded 
their University from their Noncon- 


formist brethren, and that would be the 
ease if Lampeter was left in a position of 
isolation. If the Charter became law in 
its present shape it would form a mis- 
ehievous precedent for the Gresham 
University, and would bear hardly on 
King’s College, London. What were 
the reasons for not carrying out the 
recommendations of Lord Aberdare’s 
Committee, and admitting Lampeter to 
the Welsh University? One of the 
reasons adduced added insult to injury, 
for it was said that Lampeter had made 
no application, and was now too late. It 
had on every occasion expressed its desire 
to become a member of the proposed 
University on fair terms; but it declined 
to have its claims retried by an in- 
competent tribunal. The Shrewsbury 
Conference, held to consider the question 
of the Welsh University Charter, was 
not recognised by law, and it was not 
recognised by Lampeter. It was a Con- 
ference dominated by the three existing 
State-aided Colleges. He was glad that 
their Lordships had just previously had 
an object-lesson in the judicial temper 
exhibited by one of those Colleges, the 
College of Bangor. Why should Lam- 
peter have gone to the Conference at 
Shrewsbury cap in hand to ask the 
representatives of those three Colleges to 
be admitted as a member of the proposed 
University when it knew that admission 
would be refused by them except on 
thoroughly inequitable conditions ? The 
Professors had in the proper way peti- 
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tioned the Privy Council to be heard; 
but doubtless for sufficient reasons that 
request was not granted, and this was the 
first opportunity the College had had of 
getting its claims fairly tried since 1880, 
As their Lordships knew, the Draft 
Charter had lain on the Table of the 
House during a month so unpropitious 
that it was a marvel the College had 
been able to state any case at all. 
The refusal to  inelude Lampeter 
in the Welsh University was worse 
than ill-grounded. It was said that 
this College was heterogeneous, that it 
represented the old University types of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and that it 
was a tutorial and residential College. 
This was an objection of mere 
academic pedantry, and not one spring- 
ing from a broad view of College life. 
Among other objections urged against 
the inclusion of Lampeter, it was stated 
that the constitution of the College would 
not amalgamate with those of the three 
other University Colleges, and that 
Lampeter was almost a purely Theo- 
logical College—that the Arts were sub- 
ordinated to the Theological Course. It 
was true that from the first Lampeter 
maintained that it would be absurd to 
establish in Wales a University which 
ignored theology. What was required in 
Wales was that great freedom should 
be given to the constituent Colleges 
of the University to teach theology 
upon their own lines, frankly recognising 
the undogmatic and the dogmatic con- 
science alike, and that the University 
examination should be undenominational., 
One fact alone would show that the Arts 
were not subordinated to Theology in the 
College, and that was that at the last 
examination three-fourths of the papers 
sent in were non-theological, even for 
candidates going out in theology, and 
had reference to the Arts. But the real 
reason ‘why the College was to be ex- 
cluded from the University was because 
it was eonnected with the Church of 
England. That was at the bottom of the 
whole matter, and the fact must be ac- 
knowledged. If the College wished to 
override the other Colleges, and was 
anxious to exelude the Colleges of any 
other denomination, there might be some 
thing in the objection ; but there was no 
such intention, and Lampeter would 
simply come in as the other 
Colleges—not as one out of three as pro- 


one of 
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posed by Lord Aberdare’s Committee, 
but as one out of four. Lampeter was 
more likely to be overpowered by the 
other Colleges than to overpower them. 
Their Lordships probably knew how 
things were tending in Wales in regard to 
matters of religious controversy. A move- 
ment was in progress throughout elemen- 
tary education which, unless it was 
stemmed, would find its way into higherand 
University education. In the Board schools 
in Wales the Bible was subjected to 
the same treatment that Lampeter was 
in regard to the Welsh University 
—it was excluded. The Report of 
1888 showed that out of, in round 
numbers, 300 Board schools the Bible 
had been banished from 123; it was 
simply read in 119, and in 290 of these 
schools there was no religious examina- 
tion. As to intermediate education, the 
Act passed by the late Government, with 
the best possible intentions, was simply 


being warped and distorted by an 
aggressive and intolerant denomina- 


tionalism in Wales. To speak of Cardigan- 
shire alone, such was the intolerance of 
denominationalism, that though a school 
had been established there acknowledged 
on all sides to be efficient, and to which 
Nonconformists readily sent — their 
children, it was now proposed to penalise 
the parents of Nonconformist children by 
compelling them to send the children to 
distant schools rather than allow them to 
hold their exhibitions at the school 
established and maintained by St. David's 


College. The spirit thus displayed 
in intermediate education would soon 
find its way into the higher educa- 
tion of Wales. On May 2 last Dr. 


Martineau wrote a very remarkable and 
valuable letter in The Times dealing, 
in a very different way, with the subject, 


in which, among other remarks, he 
said— 

“This fascinating theory of ‘a common 
Christianity’ on which the essentials are to 


settle, after leave of absence has been given to 
all else, will not work. .... / A religious man 
cannot cut his theology into pieces and deal it 
out in fragments selected by deference to others’ 
belief.” 

Dr. Martineau used 
which, ventured to say, might be 
written in gold for their Lordships’ reeol- 
lection— 


also those words 


he 


“Hold fast the protection for the undog- 
matic conscience ; add an equal provision for 


the dogmatic.” 


The Bishop of Chester 


{LORDS} 
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Lampeter had no wish to interfere with 
the religious principles of any other 
College, but claimed that it should not 
be excluded from the Welsh University 
because it held fast to its own religious 
principles. Their Lordships should re- 
member that what was being done in this 
matter in Wales would, before long, be 
repeated in England. Therefore, this 
question was not a small one of a merely 
local character, but it was one of such 
importance to the whole country that it 
demanded the serious consideration of 
their Lordships. 


Moved to resolve— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that the assent of Her Majesty be 
withheld from the Draft Charter of the pro- 
posed University of Wales until such portions 
of the aforesaid Draft Charter shall have been 
omitted as prevent the inclusion of St. David's 
College, Lampeter, in the County of Cardigan, 
as aconstituent College of the aforesaid pro- 
yy sed Unive rsity of Wales.”--(7he Lord Bishop 
of Cheste r.) 

Tue Bisnor or ST. DAVID’S said, 
with regard to the statement made by 
the Vice President of the Council in 
another place in answer to a question 
put to him, that the Visitor of Lampeter 
College had made no representation on 
the subject of the proposed Welsh Uni- 
versity, that he had been a Visitor for 
many years, and the reason why he had 
made no official representation was that 
he had never been called upon to do so, 
although he had on several public ocea- 
sions expressed his strong opinion that 
Lampeter ought to be included in the 
University, believing that, ou the whole, 
it would be to the advantage of the 
College that it should be included. He 
might add that the Petition presented to 
the Privy Council by the Principal and 
Professors of the College was unofficially 
amd informally submitted to him, and 
had his full concurrence. He desired to 
make that statement now, because his 
silence upon that oceasion might have 
been misconstrued, The question had 
been asked of what advantage would it 
be to the College of Lampeter to be in- 
cluded as a constituent member of the 
proposed University ¢ le frankly con- 
fessed that he had had many debates 
with himself on the subject, but had at 


last come to the econelusion that the 
balance of advantage was on the 
side of inelusion. It was a question 
for the authorities of the College, 
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and they desired to be _ included. 
Although the College would lose some- 
thing by inclusion, it was the duty of the 
authorities to waive any objections they 
might have in view of the advantages 
which would accrue from its inclusion 
to the University when that institution 
should come into being. If there was to 
be a University for Wales, that Uni- 
versity should be as efficient, as national, 
as liberal, and as comprehensive as 
possible. It would do the University 
infinite injury to have so important an 
element as the College of Lampeter ex- 
cluded from it. He feared that the effect 
of the exclusion of Lampeter would be to 
perpetuate divisions that unhappily ex- 
isted, and he did not understand why 
efforts should be made to exclude the 
College unless they were made for 
partisan purposes. It was in the inte- 
rests of a section that the exclusion was 
advocated. He protested strongly against 
this attempt, to use an American word, to 
gerrymander a place of higher education. 
The proposed Charter in many respects 
seemed to be the work of a doctrinaire, 
there being a great deal that smacked of 
academic pedantry about it. If it became 
law, it would be very distasteful to a large 
minority at least of the inhabitants of | 
Wales, and certainly very distasteful toa 
large majority of the educated people 
of that country. 

*Lorp ABERDARE said, having pre- 
sided over the Departmental Committee 
in which this Charter was prepared, he 
had listened with great regret to the 
grave imputations cast upon it by the 
right rev. Prelates who had spoken. 
They had told the House there was a 
desire on the part of the Committee to 
exclude Lampeter. The Committee had 
the assistance of the late Principal 
of Lampeter, Chancellor Edmondes, a | 
man of great ability and admirable 
judgment, whose loss he deeply de- 
plored, and afterwards with his sue- 


cessor, Principal Owen. Though in 
close communication with him from 
November, 1891, down to January 


last, he really could not ascertain what 
Lampeter desired in the matter. For 14 


months this question was constantly 
before him, and during that period he 
was, of course, in frequent communica- 
tion with representatives of Lampeter, 
and yet he could not ascertain what 
Lampeter desired. 


In fact, he did not 
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know now. The recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee was that the 
College should give up the power of 
conferring Degrees in Arts, and to 
this day he did not know whether or not 
it intended to surrender that power which 
distinguished it from other Theological 
Colleges. 


Tue Bisnor or CHESTER said, 
that no other idea had ever entered the 
minds of those connected with Lampeter 
than that if the College became a con- 
stituent part of the University it would 
give up its own power of conferring de- 
grees, 

*Lorp ABERDARE said, that the in- 
timation which now came from the right 
rev. Prelate had never been expressed 
before, and great doubt had been felt on 
the point, for many of the leading 
Churehmen who gave evidence before 
the Departmental Committee argued with 
considerable force that the present 
Charter of the College ought not to be 
surrendered. The only clear statement 
of opinion he was then able to get 
upon the matter was from the late 
Principal Edmondes, who said he 
thought the University Charter ought 
to be an enlargement of the Charte 
of St. David's. The Dean of St. 
David’s and others thought that the 
existing Charter ought not to be inter- 
fered with, but that if the rest of Wales 
required a Charter for a University they 
should have it. The right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of St. David's) himself 
doubted whether it would be to the 
advantage of the College to part with 
its Charter; and the Bishop of Bangor, 
then at the head of one of the largest and 
most important schools in Wales, went 
further, and said there ought to be no 
alteration in the present state of things, 
while objecting to the enlargement of the 
Charter of Lampeter on the ground that 
he had no great faith in the work it was 


doing. In answer to Question 15,983 in 
the evidence, the right rev. Prelate 
said— 


“It strikes me it must be very difficult for 
examiners to come down and examine half-a- 
dozen, apart from others, and to see that they 
have reached the same standard as men from 
Oxford and Cambridge, who are doing a 
different class of work. The class of boys who 
go to Lampeter is not the best class of boys in 
Welsh schools, and I do not see how the degree 
can be of equal value to those of Oxford and 
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Cambridge, nor do I think the Lampeter men 
themselves have set a high value upon the 
degree.” 

The Departmental Committee held 
sittings in every county in Wales, and 
all the leading men in the country had 
given their opinions upon the question of 
the provision of higher education for 
Wales. Since then Welsh opinion had 
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become in many respects largely 
modified. When the Committee made 
their recommendation there were 64 


students at Lampeter, and the only other 
College was the undenominational one at 
Aberystwith, where there were 57. It 
was quite uncertain what advantage 
would be taken throughout Wales of the 
foundation of another College. But 
since that time—I8&8I—the number of 
students at the undcnominational Col- 
leges had increased rapidly, having risen 
to 677, without reckoning medical stu- 
dents, whose numbers so often swelled 
the rolls of public Colleges. The cireum- 
stances, therefore, had greatly altered. 
Again, Educational Committees had been 
appointed all over Wales to inquire into 
the best method of establishing a system 
of intermediate education ; the various 
problems connected with higher educa- 


tion had been widely discussed, and 
clearer ideas prevailed as to their 
solution. Nobody would think at the 


present moment of suggesting the solu- 
tion recommended by the Departmental 
Committee of enlarging the Charter 
of St. David's College; and the ques- 
tion now was whether a University 
should be founded in which Lampeter 
should or not find a place ¥ He would 
have been glad had it been possible to 
enlarge the Charter of Lampeter ; but that 
Was at present impracticable. When 
Lampeter was founded it was a strictly 
Theological College, though subsequently 
liberal arrangements were made for those 
who were not members of the Church of 
England ; but in spite of that he would 
ask, without wishing to say anything 
against an institution that had done so 
much good, was it or was it not true that 
ithad never had the confidence of the 
Nonconformist Bodies? Parents were 
afraid of the genius loci, and that their 
children would adopt the opinions of 
the majority. Some Nonconformists, no 
doubt, had taken their degrees there ; but 
he believed that the right rev. Prelate 
who opened the Debate, and who had 


Lord Aberdare 
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himself done so much for the success of 
the College, could reckon on his fingers 
the number of Nonconformists who had 
availed themselves of the teaching of the 
College. Then, again, the Visitor had 
powers that were utterly unknown in any 
other College, and altogether its constitu- 
tion was entirely different from that of 
the other three Welsh Colleges. He 
denied the statement that the decision 
of the Committee had been affected in any 
way by the odium theologicum. He was 
quite certain if the Governing Body of 
Lampeter were other than it was, if it 
had not an autocrat—he admitted a wise 
and benign autocrat—in the Visitor, if 
it had anything like a broad liberal con- 
stitution, it would have been very difficult 
to have found any just reasons for ex- 
cluding Lampeter from its share in the 
University. Of course, it must show that 
its work was as good as that of the other 
three Colleges, and he quite admitted that 
its Professors were a very able body of 
men ; but, possibly from want of adequate 
means, several of them had to take charge 
of two subjects, and it was hardly 
possible that with such a division of 
labour their work should be as effective 
as was the case in the other three 
Colleges who had large and ample staffs, 
each man dealing with his own subject. 
If Lampeter was to be included, what 
were they to say to the eight Welsh 
Theological Colleges in which the Arts 
were taught with varying efficiency ? 
He doubted whether any of them would 
come up to the standard which would 
he required. The effect of admitting 
a number of Colleges with varying 
standards would be that the standard 
must be lowered in order to meet them 
all. Their Lordships would see the diffi- 
culties which surrounded the matter, and 
that considering the present position of 
Lampeter, considering its government 
and past history, it would have been 
hardly possible to admit it consistently 
with their duty, and with the principles 
on which the lines of the Charter were 
drawn. Theamplest provision had been 
made in the Charter for the admission of 
other Colleges hereafter. He could not 
say that at this moment Lampeter 
stood on the same educational footing as 
the other three Colleges, and he lamented 
the necessity under which the Committee 
laboured of not admitting it; but he did 
not think that, consistently with what 
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they thought an University degree should 
be, they could safely do so without in- 
curring the result of lowering the 
standard. 


Tue Bisnor or ST. ASAPH said, 
the noble Lord had apparently changed 
his owu opinion very largely since 1880, 
which was no doubt a very long time 
ago ; and surely he would not claim the 
luxury of a change of opinion for his 
own side exclusively. The noble Lord 
had told them that he repudiated any- 
thing like theological or political feeling, 
and hoped that they would not be intro- 
duced into the matter, and then he said 
that they could not include Lampeter be- 
cause it had not gained the confidence of 
the Nonconformists. He was not aware 
that Church Colleges were likely to gain 
the confidence of Noneonformists. What 
was asked was that Lampeter should be 


excluded because it was a Church 
College. Then the noble Lord also said 


that Lampeter had not asked to be in- 
cluded. It was quite enough that they 
“ame there and asked to be ineluded in 
the Welsh University. Again, it was 
undoubtedly a good thing to have a 
Visitor, and the difficulty which had 
arisen in reference to the ladies’ hall at 
Bangor would never have occurred if 
there had been a Visitor there with the 
same power as the Visitor possessed at 
Lampeter. The Bishop of St. David's 
had authorised him to say that a 
scheme had been prepared under which it 
would be easy for Lampeter to be in- 
cluded in the Welsh University, and the 
authorities of the College were quite 
willing to submit it for consideration 
when an opportunity occurred. Lord 
Aberdare, whose great services to the 
sause of education in Wales he ventured 
to recognise, had not met the point that 
they had not been treated fairly in the 
matter, and that Lampeter had not been 
excluded on the ground that it had not 
done splendid work in the past. 


Lorp ABERDARE said, he had not 
denied it. 

Tue Bisuor or ST. ASAPH hoped, 
in conclusion, that the House would not 
consent to the Charter being passed as it 
stood, 


Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, it 
was not denied that Lampeter had done 
good work, but the noble Lord said it 
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should be excluded because it had not 
conciliated and secured the affections of 
the Nonconformists. 


*Lorp ABERDARE said, he had never 
made that statement, and would not have 
put it forward, considering it au extremely 
inadequate reason. 


Tue Bisuor or LONDON said, the 
noble Lord had certainly made some 
statement to that effect as one of the 
reasons he put forward—that Lampeter 
had not succeeded in obtaining the affec- 
tions of a large number of the Welsh 
people. 


*Lornp ABERDARE said, he gave 
that as a reason why they should shrink 
from enlarging the Charter of Lampeter, 
but not for the exclusion of that College 
from the Welsh University. 


Tue Bisuor or LONDON said, the 
noble Lord had apparently put his argu- 
ments a little out of order if that was 
what he meant, but he certainly gave 
the impression that that was one of his 
main grounds. No sufficient reason had 
been given why Lampeter should be ex- 
eluded. What had been said, and with 
a great deal of force, was that Lampeter 
was slow in making up its mind, and 
that was a very good reason why they 
should hesitate to include Lampeter. At 
the same time, Lampeter did send ina 
Petition, and did distinctly ask to be in- 
cluded. It even went so far as to say 
that it was willing to surrender its 
Charter—to surrender the power of 
giving degrees. It was, therefore, a 
little hard upon Lampeter for the noble 
Lord to say the College had declined to 
give up its Charter. 


Lorp ABERDARE said, his state- 
ment was that it had never been sug- 
gested during the whole time the 
Conference and Committee were going 
on that there was any willingness on the 
part of the College to surrender its 
Charter. It was after everything was 
closed that that proposal was heard for 
the first time. 


Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he 
was glad to have drawn out that remark, 
because certainly the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment seemed to go the length of saying 
that never until that day had any intima. 
tion of willingness been given. It was 
ouly natural that they should hesitate, 
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for they had the privilege of granting 
their own degrees, and they were con- 
sidering as to joining a University where 
the great majority would probably be by 
no means friendly to their views. But 
when they petitioned the Privy Council 
there was no further question about the 
matter. The College might have been 
a little late, but there could be no doubt 
they had desired to be included for some 
time past. One argument brought for- 
ward was that Lampeter had not as good 
a staff as the other three Colleges, and 
therefore was not able to do as good 
work, though it was admitted to have 
done good work in the past—that the 
other three Colleges were in a position 
to do much better and higher work in 
the future. That argument did not 
amount to very much, because the claim 
to large numbers had been completely 
knocked to pieces. It had been pointed 
out that the large number of students 
attending other Colleges than Lampeter 
had been arrived at by adding together 
all sorts of attendances at classes ; but 
he would like to know the number of 
those who teok degrees, for, after all, a 
College was to be tested not by the num- 
ber of students attending a few lectures, 
but by the number who went through a 
definite course of instruction. The noble 
Lord had spoken of unwillingness to 
lower the standard of the University by 
letting in Lampeter; but nothing could 
lower it more than letting in a mixed 
multitude, who were simply taking a 
few courses here and there with no 
definite object to which a _ test 
could) be applied. He was sorry 
that Lampeter did not make up its mind 
sooner ; but it was no reason for con- 
demning it to perpetual exclusion that it 
had hesitated to take a step which in- 
volved a large self-sacrifice. Nothing 
could induce it to surrender its Charter 
but the belief that it could do useful work 
in the uew University. Other Colleges 
should not have been ineluded in the 
Charter unless they could show they 
were doing good work, The Church of 
England did not ask for any special 
privilege to be granted to her, or to be 
treated on a different footing from any 
other Religious Bodies ; but she did ask 
that there should be fair play all round. 
In the interests of the highest education, 
that which looked to true cultivation as 
the supreme purpose for which a Uni- 


The Bishop of London 
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versity existed, it would be a great gain 
to the University of Wales to extend its 
borders in such a way as to include the 
College of Lampeter. 


*Lorp KNUTSFORD said, that as 
one of the Privy Councillors to whom 
the Draft University Charter was 
referred, he desired to state the 
reasons upon which they acted in ap- 
proving that Charter with some Amend- 
ments, although they did not see their 
way to then including Lampeter College 
as a constituent College of the new Uni- 
versity. Lord Aberdare had very fully 
and clearly stated the reasons why the 
Shrewsbury Conference and the Com- 
mittee were not able to include Lampeter ; 
and, therefore, he need only explain why 
the Privy Council couid not do so, 
Sufficient consideration had not been 
given to the Reservation Clause which 
would be found at the end of the Charter, 
which was inserted by the special order 
of the Privy Council when they found 
they were not able to admit Lampeter. 
By that clause power was reserved not 
to the University, as in the case of the 
Victoria University, but to the Queen to 
admit, by any supplementary Charter or 
Charters, any College or Colleges she 
might be advised to include. Therefore, 
when the right rev. Prelate the Bishop 
of London spoke of the “ perpetual ex- 
clusion ” of Lampeter, he could hardly 
have read through the Charter. There 
was no difficulty in the way of Lampeter 
being admitted at any time when the re- 
lations of that College to the University 
were settled. But those who advocated 
the immediate inclusion of Lampeter 
were couscious of the existing difficulties 
in the relations between that College and 
the other Colleges and the University ; 
aud under the consciousness of these 
difficulties, the simple course of setting 
to work to remove these difficulties and 
then applying for a supplementary 
Charter did not commend itself to the 
opponents of the Charter ; and the result 
had been considerable vagueness in action 
on their part. First it was proposed 
to move a humble Address to Her 
Majesty to withhold her assent to 
certain portions of the Draft Charter. 
The portions of the Charter that were 
objected to were not mentioned in the 
Motion, nor was the object of making 
those alterations stated, and 
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could be more vague and uncertain than 
the Resolution. The next form the 
Motion took was to substitute for an 
Address to Her Majesty the pious opinion 
of their Lordships that assent should be 
withheld until portions of the Charter 
that prevented the inclusion of Lampeter 
were omitted. The object of the 
alterations of portions was stated, but 
again it was not stated what portions 
they were. It had been assumed in the 
course of the Debate that in the Petition 
presented by Lampeter it was stated 
that Lampeter was willing and ready to 
give up her privileges and to alter her 
Charter ; but that was the very first time 
that willingness had been heard of. In 
the Petition of Lampeter to be admitted 
into the University which was before the 
Privy Council, the petitioners only stated 
that they were prepared to submit Amend- 
ments in the Draft University Charter 
so as to provide for the inclusion of St. 
David's College, but not a word was there 
said about giving up their own privileges 
or desiring to alter their own constitution. 
On these points there had been a good deal 
of misapprehension, It was admitted that 
the time had arrived for the establishment 
of a University for Wales, and for giving 
effect in substance to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of 1881, 
although, as Lord Aberdare had shown, 
the state of things had so changed since 
that time that the scheme then suggested 
could not be adopted in detail. There 
could be no doubt that the three Uni- 
versity Colleges, whose success had been 
that of Lampeter, 
should form the nucleus of that Uni- 
versity. When the Draft Charter was 
prepared, circulated, and diseussed, the 
authorities of Lampeter had not made up 
their minds what course to pursue. The 
right rev. Prelate, the Visitor, had 
admitted that he was not consulted, 
and that he had great doubts, even 
up to the present time, what course to 
advise ; and it was most remarkable that 
during all this time, and though the 
terms of the Draft Charter had been 
known so long, no direct resolution for 
the admission of Lampeter had 
moved at any public meeting or by any 
Public Body, And as had already been 
pointed out, at no time had there been 
any statement, until this evening, that 
the authorities of Lampeter College were 
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to any alteration of the Lampeter College 
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Charter. The Privy Council had then 
before them a Draft Charter, which had 
received, not a unanimous approval, buta 
large and distinct approval from the lead- 
ing educational authorities of Wales, as was 
shown by the statements in the preamble 
of the Charter. He apprehended that in 
these circumstances it was their duty, 
unless there was something which they 
thought radically wrong running through 
the whole scheme, to approve of it in 
substance, and not to interfere with the 
details as to the constitution of the 
Governing Bodies, and so forth, though 
of course correcting any details that 
were against the interests of the Uni- 
versity, or which were unworkable. It 
was also their duty to consider carefully 
the protests against it, which were few 
in number, In passing, he might observe 
that these Petitions mainly raised ob- 
jections to the condition of residence 
being required. This was not the time 
to argue against those objections, though 
he thought a full answer could be 
made, Then the Privy Council had to 
consider the Petition of Lampeter and the 
character and constitution of that College. 
Their Lordships had heard that it was 
governed by a College Board, con- 
sisting of the Principal and tutors (who 
must be in Holy Orders and graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge), and of the Pro- 
fessors. [The Bishop of St. Asarn: 
Not all.] They must also be approved 
of by the Visitor, who had extraordinarily 
large powers, both in initiation and veto. 
He made the statutes; he could 
members for incapacity or misconduct, 
and he had control College 
Board. No one could doubt, from the 
aims of the founder and the composition 
of the Governing Body, that it was a 
Denominational College, and that it was 
to be primarily a Theological College, 
and only secondarily an Arts College. 
That seemed, in facet, admitted in the 
Lampeter Petition, where it was shown 
that in the last 10 years more than one- 
quarter only of the graduates had taken 
non-theological degrees. Now, he must 
not be supposed to be contending that 
a College should be excluded from 
the University simply on account of the 
religious foundation, 


remove 


over the 


character of its 
Nor was he inelined in the least to mini- 
mise the excellent work which this Col- 





ready to give up any privilege, or assent 


lege had done; on the contrary, he 
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desired to speak in the highest terms of 
that work. Personally, he should very 
much like to see this College a consti- 
tuent College of the University, and he 
hoped before long it would be so, But 
it was clear, from what had been said, 
that the simple admission of the College 
with its special Charter, form of govern- 
ment, and privilege of conferring degrees, 
into the University upon the same foot- 
ing as the other University Colleges 
would be impossible. And before it 
could be admitted even on a somewhat 
different footing, the existing scheme of 
Lampeter would have to be recast in the 
direction of making the Governing Body 
a more representative one, and of placing 
the College under the independent control 
of the Governing Body ; and, of course, 
the privilege of conferring degrees must 
be given up. It was now urged that the 
Lampeter Authorities were prepared to 
do this. He hoped that this was the 
vase ; but, in the meantime, he earnestly 
hoped that their Lordships would not 
accept the Motion, but would allow the 
Charter to proceed and the University to 
be created. No injury could be done by 
delay in the admission of St. David's 
College, for they could come in by asup- 
plementary Charter. There would be 
plenty of time to consider and discuss in 
an amicable way the terms on which the 
College could come in; but surely the 
important work of starting this much- 
desired University ought not to be de 
layed merely on the ground that St. 
David's was not at present included. 
THe SALISBURY 
moved Her 
Majesty to withhold her assent to the 
Drift Charter had 
been view, the 
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Bisnore or 
an Amendment praying 
amendment 
In his 
unfit 
ment to go forth to the world, and to re- 
the the 
The noble Lord 


until 
made therein. 


Charter as it stood was an instru- 


present to world the ideal of 
University of Wales. 
(Lord Aberdare) had described it as being 
ou a large popular representative basis, 
That was so, indeed ; but he would like 
to ask whether that large popular basis 
wus likely to secure the great end for 
which Universities were  intended— 
namely, the highest study carried on in 
the most unimpassionate manner? The 
Council was to be heterogeneous; and the 
appointment of Mayors, Aldermen, and 


Lord Knutsford 
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Burgesses of boroughs was likely to ad- 
mit persons prominent in politics rather 
than in educational matters. Not only so, 
but the teachers in elementary schools 
were to be represented. The object of a 
University was to control the lower 
education, not for the lower education to 
control the higher, to carry out what 
might be thought most popular, and to 
adopt that practical view of education as 
a thing that must pay for the purpose of 
getting on in life which those who had 
the control of our Universities had so 
constantly to resist. 

Amendment moved, to leave out from 
(“until”) to the end of the Motion, and 
insert (“amendment has been made 
therein”).—( The Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury.) 


Tue Bisnor or ELY begged to 
support the Motion, and urged that St. 


David’s College ought necessarily to 
form part of the future University of 
Wales. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, my noble Friend behind me has 
stated so fully the reasons at the present 
time for excluding Lampeter from the 
Charter that I have but little to add. 
My noble Friend opposite (Lord Knuts- 
ford) has also clearly set forth what were 
the motives which actuated the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The Go- 
vernment are only too anxious that the 
Committee should be an impartial Body, 
because they naturally desire to do that 
which is best for the cause of University 
education in Wales. I wish to point out 
what has a good deal slipped out of view 
in the Debate, that St. David's is essen- 
tially a Theological College for the edu- 
cation of persons intended to enter Holy 
Orders in the Church of England. Such 
a College cannot be regarded simply as a 
College requesting in the ordinary man- 
ner to be admitted into a University, 
which would be practically a University 
for general education. We are confronted, 
therefore, with this difficulty: that if 
this Theological College is admitted into 
the University, there will be claims 
which cannot lightly be set aside from 
no than eight other Colleges in 
Wales giving more or less a theological 
education. The matter presented itself 
to the Members of the Committee exactly 
as my noble Friend opposite (Lord 
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Knutsford) has stated. We are all agreed 
that there should be a clause in the 
Charter which would enable the Univer- 
sity hereafter to admit other Colleges. 
The right rev. Prelate the Bishop of 
Salisbury seemed to think that there is a 
good deal in that argument, so he thought 
proper to move to present an Address 
against the whole Charter, and from his 
speech I gather that he is against any 
Charter of any kind. 


Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY said 
that, in order to get the question in regard 
to the admission of St. David's settled 
one way or the other, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
am glad the right rev. Prelate has 
withdrawn his Amendment. That 
relieves me from the necessity of 
dealing with it further. There is 
nothing in the Charter which _ pre- 
vents the consideration of Lampeter’s 
claim hereafter if necessary, and I think 
sufficient reason has been shown why the 
Privy Council should have decided to 
let the Charter go on. I forget how 
many months afterwards it was that the 
petitioners came before the Privy Council 
with the unsatisfactory and vague resolu- 
tion which they presented. I hope your 
Lordships will not agree to the Motion. 


Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: My 
Lords, [ cannot help feeling that to the 
course taken by the Conference and 
Assembly alluded to by my noble Friend 
opposite, in which he took so important 
a part, must be attributed the settlement 
of this Charter. 


*Lorp ABERDARE said, they had 
made different arrangements ; that the 
Charter before them gave to the Crown 
the powers which the Draft Charter pro- 
posed to confer on the Court of Go- 
vernors. 


Tue Eart or CRANBROOK : Then 
I have been misinformed, and I withdraw 
my remarks upon that point. But the 
question is, whether Lampeter was or 
not in a position to become a member of 
this University at an earlier period, and 
to have been included in the Charter 
without difficulty. It seems to me that 


everything is taken against Lampeter 
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upon its Petition. The Privy Council 
seems to have been put by that Petition 
in a state of vague doubt as to what its 
meaning was. A very easy mode of 
dealing with that would have been to ask 
what they intended by that Petition, and 
there would have been no difficulty in 
getting somebody to answer for Lampeter 
and say what they were prepared to do, 
In the ease of the Victoria University, 
no doubt the application of a College for 
admission is first made to the University, 
and if the University refuses there is an 
appeal to the Crown. Here there is a 
most extraordinary proposition, which is, 
that the Crown takes the initiative. 
Who is to take upon them to admit a 
College into the University ? Is it to 
the President of the Council? Or, 
who is to petition for it? It must 
be assigned to some Department in 
the Ministry. In what way are Col- 
leges to get in? For my own part, I 
do not see the great objection which has 
been raised by my noble Friend opposite 
with regard to other Colleges. If, with 
distinct kinds of religious teaching, they 
give a sufficient literary education to 
bring themselves within the rules of the 
University, why should not they be ad- 
mitted? If they give a good secular 
education while teaching theology aceord- 
ing to their own views, why should not 
their students be admitted to University 
degrees like other Colleges which have 
no religious education at all? I really 
think we ure lingering about it without 
coming to the real point. I rather 
gathered from my noble Friend's speech 
that though he possessed great liberality 
in his own mind, he was too much 
swayed by the illiberality of others— 
that he was himself anxious to see justice 
done to this College, but that there were 
others hanging to his skirts who would 
not let him act as freely as he desired. 
I think, my Lords, we can expedite 
that desire by agreeing to the Motion. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue.e): I will ask noble Lords to 
consider for a moment this proposal of 


1871, Sc. 


the right rev. Prelate that assent should 
be withheld from this Charter. The 
proposal is, I think, in the highest degree 
unreasonable ; because, mark, the ques- 
tion is not whether Lampeter College is 
to be always excluded, but whether the 
establishment of a University for Wales 
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1s to be delayed until Lampeter shall 
make up its mind whether it wants to be 
admitted or not. According to those 
who have supported its interests to-day, 
it has scarcely made up its mind yet 
whether it will become a part of the 
University. Having been so dilatory, is 
it fair to ask that the establishment of 
the University so ardently desired by the 
Welsh people shall be delayed until 
arrangements satisfactory to itself shall 
be made for the admission of Lampeter ? 
I do not suppose it will be contended 
that Lampeter College, with its present 
constitution, could be made a constituent 
part of the University. In order that it 
might be so admitted, not only must 
Lampeter give up its Charter with the 
right of granting degrees, but it must 
be constituted on an entirely different 
basis, and the autocratic powers of its 
Visitor must be modified. If a scheme 
has been prepared for the admission of 
Lampeter, whose fault is it that it has 
not been published ? The right rev. 
Prelate who is its Visitor is said to have 
two years ago set about drawing upa 
scheme ; but it has not been made public. 
There is no document yet before the public 
or the Privy Council which indicates the 
modifications which Lampeter College is 
willing to submit to as a condition of its 
being admitted to the University. Those 
who support the Motion are asking you 
to stay your hand in creating this Uni- 
versity, because, forsooth, the authorities 
of this College could not make up their 
minds whether they would or not take 
the preliminary steps and do the 
preliminary work necessary for in- 
clusion in the Charter, That is the issue 
which your Lordships have to determine, 
and those who vote for the Resolution of 
the right rev. Prelate will say that Wales 
should be kept waiting for the proposed 
University until Lampeter has made up 
its mind. 

On question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 41 ; Not-Contents 32. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


FEES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 
Viscount CROSS asked the Lord 
President of the Council whether the 
Education Department had declined to 
permit the Goodwin School at Carlisle to 
The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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charge a small fee under Section 4 of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1891 ; and, 
if so, whether he was aware that a large 
number of pareuts and guardians of 
children resident in the district were 
anxious for a school at which higher- 
class elementary education could be 
obtained, and also that the said school 
should not be entirely free ? He said, he 
had been informed that the school was now 
ready to be opened, and that the Educa- 
tion Department had been asked to 
sanction a tee of 1d. per week in addition 
to the grant, under the 4th section of the 
Act of 1891, by which power was given 
to allow a fee to be charged where it 
would be for the educational benefit of 
the district. Those interested in the 
school maintained that the proposal 
would be for the educational benefit of 
the district; but he was informed that the 
Education Department had come to a 
different conclusion both on the point of 
accommodation in the school and benefit 
to the district. He would also ask the 
Lord President whether he would not be 
pleased to order further inquiry to be made, 
because he was told by those interested 
in the matter (which was all he had to 
guide him) that there were schools in the 
neighbourhood which afforded ample 
accommodation. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : It is 
admitted that there is ample accommoda- 
tion. 


Viscount CROSS said, then that re- 


moved one ground of objection. With 
regard to the other, the educational 


benefit of the district, a Petition had been 
seut in to the Education Department 
stating that— 

“The undersigned parents and guardians of 
children living in the neighbourhood are anxious 
that the Trustees of the school should establish 
a high-class elementary day school for infants 
in the lower standards, and we earnestly hope 
the Education Department may see their way 
to sanction the payment of a weekly fee of 1d. 
in addition to the grant.” 

They went on to say that they desired 
to have a Kindergarten teacher appointed, 
with the best Kindergarten and other 
appliances, and that they were willing to 
pay the fee, for they felt confident it 
would be of advantage to the children 
and the district that the school should be 
so carried on, That Petition was signed 
by a number of parents who were ex- 
tremely desirous to have this education 
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in addition to the elementary education 
which was absolutely free. If it was 
for the benefit of the district that this 
sort of high-class infant school should 
be established, he hoped, before the De- 
partment finally made up their minds 
upon the matter, they would make in- 
quiries. Living as he did in the district, 
he felt confident that those who had in- 
formed the Education Department in the 
matter had not come to a wise conclusion. 
The noble Earl admitted they were 
wrong on the first point, and inquiry 
would show that they were wrong on 
the second. 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY : As to 
the first point, I do not know who has 
been wrong. The Inspector's Report is 
that there is sufficient accommodation. 
The Inspector says there is no lack of 
free places in the neighbourhood. 

Viscount CROSS said, the letter he 
had received stated that the Education 
Department had declined to assent, first, 
because there was not sufficient accom- 
modation in the district ; and, secondly, 
because the new school would not confer 
‘the advantage stated. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
Report upon which we must act says 
that there is sufficient accommodation. 
Upon that point, therefore, there is 
nothing really to be said. The question 
really turns upon the second point. The 
Inspector states— 

“T cannot say that the school will provide 
any educational benefit not provided by other 
schools in the neighbourhood.” 

It appears to be thought by some persons 
that if they are allowed to charge a fee 
they are to provide some very superior 
kind of school. Proper appliances and 
everything which is needed will be re- 
quired to be provided by the Education 
Department free ; and there is no reason 
why public money should be applied for 
the maintenance of a school which is 
unnecessary. If there were any educa- 
tional advantage to be gained by the 
neighbourhood by the creation of this 
school, then it comes under the dis- 
cretionary power of the Department as 
provided by the Statute. But we fail 
to see that any educational advantage 
will be afforded by this school. — It is 
our duty to see that all schools have 
proper teachers and appliances, and we 
do not see why money should be provided 
out of the Public Revenue for the pur- 
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pose of supplying more advantages than 
we are bound to give. Therefore, the 
general view we take is that it is not 
desirable that these fees should be 
allowed, though exceptions should, of 
course, be made in rare cases. There 
seems to be a desire in some places to 
use this loophole to escape, as it were, 
from the requirement of free education ; 
and, therefore, the Department think it 
necessary to be very chary in permitting 
exceptions, though it would do so where 
it was shown to be for the advantage of 
the neighbourhood. Those are the 
grounds on which the refusal has been 
based, and they appear to me to be in 
principle sufficient. 

Viscount CROSS said, that knowing 
the way in which this school had been 
founded at Carlisle in memory of the 
late Bishop Goodwin, and the strong 
feeling in the district, he must ask the 
noble Earl whether he would not direct 
further inquiry to be made before coming 
to a final decision in the matter ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
cannot promise that any inquiry will be 
made by the Department ; but I will my- 
self make some inquiries in the matter. 

*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked how it was, as no amending Act 
had been passed since the Act giving 
Fee Grants, the- Education Depart- 
ment had been able to make these 
requirements ? They were requirements 
which trenched upon the privileges of 
the other House, and did nothing but 
increase the burdens of the taxpayers by 
adding taxes. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(No. 254.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next. 


ISLE OF MAN (CHURCH BUILDING 
ACTS) BILL [H.1.). 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment; and to be 
read 3° on Thursday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT, 1891, 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 260.) 
Brought from the Commons ; read |* ; 
and to be printed. (No. 260.) 
House adjourned at aquarter past Seven o'clock 
to Thursday next, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 29th August 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


H.M.S. “ ANSON,” 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether his attention 
has been called to the statements made 
in The Times of 27th July, concerning 
the defective ventilation of H.M.S. 
Anson; whether it is a fact that, although 
pipes and valves have been provided, a 
sufficiency of fans has never been fitted 
to carry out the proper ventilation of the 
ship; whether it is intended to fit 
additional fans when the ship next goes 
into dock ; whether any money has ever 
been voted for that purpose; and, if so, 
at what time; whether he will consider 
if the general ventilation of ships of a 
low freeboard might be improved by a 
more general use of cowls fixed on the 
upper decks, removable at the discretion 
of the officers of the ship ; and whether 
regulations could be made, as is already 
done in regard to the ventilation of coal 
bunkers, to prevent the removal of cowls 
necessary for the effective ventilation of 
the living quarters of such ships ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SucrrLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): (1)-(3) Atten- 
tion has been given to the ventilation of 
the Anson and her sister ships. Ex- 
perience gained on actual service indi- 
cated that when ships were battened 
down at sea for some time some additional 
artificial ventilation was desirable. One 
or two ships of the class were altered, 
more fan power being introduced ; and 
in these the improved system was tested, 
with success. It was then decided to 
alter the other ships as opportunity 
offered. The Anson is now in hand. 
(4) The work was originally intended to 
be done in the Anson in 1892-3, but had to 
be deferred. (5) Such arrangements are 
always carried out as far as practicable. 
(6) No special regulations are con- 
sidered necessary. The matter should 
be within the discretion of the captain. 





POSTAL CHARGES FOR NOTICES OF 
OBJECTION TO VOTERS. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether instructions were issued 
to Postmasters to accept notices of objec- 
tion to voters, if prepaid with a postal 
fee of one halfpenny and a registration 
fee of 2d. in accordance with Postal 
Regulations ; and whether in cases where 
a prepaid postal fee of Id. and a regis- 
tration fee of 2d. has been paid, he will 
order the repayment of the halfpenny 
overpaid in each case of objection to the 
person by whom the objection was 
issued ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
Notices of objection to voters are trans- 
missible at the halfpenny rate when they 
comply with the Rules as to cireulars— 
i.e., When they contain no written matter 
except the date of despatch, the name, 
address, and description of the sender, the 
name of the addressee, and any necessary 
corrections. The Post Office Regulations 
do not require registration. Some of the 
notices posted this year did comply with 
these Rules, but others did not, and the 
latter were liable to letter postage. It 
was not considered necessary to issue 
general instructions to Postmasters on 
this point ; but if the hon, Member will 
give me the particulars of any cases in 
which the higher rate of postage has 
heen paid unnecessarily the matter shall 
be inquired into. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND THE 
ALDERSHOT COMMAND, 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is correct that the Duke 
of Connaught has been appointed to the 
chief command of the Army at Aldershot; 
and, if so, on what grounds he has been 
selected for this important position ? 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamppBeti-BAannermay, 
Stirling, &c.): General the Duke of 
Connaught has been selected by the 
Commander-in-Chief for this position on 
account of his fitness for its duties, and 
from the fact that he is practically the 
senior available officer. His Royal 
Highness is an officer of varied ex perience 
both in Regimental and Staff duties, and 
he has filled with credit several high 
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positions, including that of Commander- {say how near or how far the Duke was 


in-Chief in Bombay. 


Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how many 
months inthe year the Duke of Connaught 
was absent from his duties when in com- 
mand at Portsmouth ? 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.): 
Will the Duke receive the salary of a 
General or of a Lieutenant-General at 
Aldershot ? 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what he means by saying that the Duke 
of Connaught is “ practically the senior 
officer” in the Army ? Will he also tell 
us what experience the Duke of Con- 
naught has had in real fighting ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
When I said that he was practically the 
senior officer I meant that there were one 
or two General Officers senior to him, 
who in one sense might be available, but 
who at present are discharging duties 
from which it is not desirable that they 
should be removed. With regard to the 
pay, it will be that of a Lieutenant- 
General, being a Lieutenant-General’s 
command. My hon. Friend asks me how 
long the Duke of Connaught remained at 
Portsmouth. 


Mr. ALLAN: How long he 


absent from his duties there ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is another side of the same question. 
From domestic circumstances the Duke 
of Connanght’s family lived out of Ports- 
mouth ; but I believe that the Duke was 
very little out of the district which he 
commanded, although he may have slept 


was 


| of the 


away from Portsmouth itself during some | 


of the time he held that command. As 
to the last question, I forget—— 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : About fight- 


ine ? 
ing 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Duke of Connaught, as a glance at 
the Army List will show, commanded a 
brigade in the Egyptian Expedition, 
which is, I believe, the only opportunity 
he has had during his career of taking 
part in active warfare. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: 


With regard 


to the Egyptian Expedition, will the 
right hon. Gentleman be good enough to 
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from the actual fighting ? 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether there 
is any other officer in Her Majesty's 
Service who has had as much experience 
as the Duke of Connaught in all branches 
Service 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I would not say that there is no other 
officer. I have already said that the 
Duke of Connaught has had a most 
varied experience in ditferent capacities. 

Mr. ALLAN: May I ask whether it 
is according to the Army Regulations 
that a Commander-in-Chief may live 
away from his command 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware what the exact Regula- 
tions are in that respect ; but, as I have 
already explained, the Duke of Con- 
naught did not live out of his district. 
He was not absent from the district in 
which his duties were discharged, and 
was constantly within a very short dis- 
tance of headquarters. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : This is so un- 
satisfactory that I beg to give notice that 
I shall call attention to the matter on the 
Army Estimates. 


THE ABERAVON BOAT CATASTROPHE, 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a very serious 
accident which occurred on the 6th in- 
stant at Aberavon, in the County of 
Glamorgan, owing to the overcrowding 
of a boat used for hire, whereby many 
lives were lost; whether he is aware that 
complaints have been made in the publie 
Press of the County of Carmarthen that 
the ferry boats which ply between Ferry- 
side and Llanstephan in that county are 
from time to time, especially on bank 
holidays, so overcrowded as to seriously 
endanger the lives of the passengers ; 
and whether the boats used by the lessee 
of the Llanstephan Ferry are registered 


| by the Board of Trade ; if not, whether 


there is any mode of compelling the 


lessee to have his boats registered, which 


would limit them to carrying a fixed 
number of passengers and no more ? 
Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe.ra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): My attention has been 


3 L 
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called to the regrettable accident to 
which the hon. Member refers ; but the 
Board of Trade have no control over 
pleasure boats let for hire. I understand 
they are subject to bye-laws made by 
Local Authorities. I have had no com- 
plaints with regard to the ferry boats to 
which the hon. Member alludes. These 
boats are not registered by the Board of 
Trade. I am, however, making further 
inquiries in the matter, and will com- 
municate with the hon. Member when 
these inquiries are completed. 


The Newfoundland 


PENSIONERS IN THE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General how many men in receipt 
of pensions, on account of service in the 
Army and Navy and in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, are employed at the pre- 
sent time under the Irish Post Office ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: There is no in- 
formation at the General Post Office 
which would enable me to answer the 
hon. Member's question. It would 
necessary to apply to each Office in Ire- 
land, and the inquiry would occupy much 


be 


time, and would give considerable 
trouble. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say if the 


number of pensioners employed in the 
Irish Post Office is large or small 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I have no in- 
formation on that point. Does the hon, 
Member include the Army Reserve men 
in the term * pensioners ” ? We have no 
special information as to Army pensioners 
as apart from Army Reserve men. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Sir C.W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies why 
so much delay occurred in presenting the 
Further Correspondence respecting the 
Newfoundland — Fisheries, — repeatedly 
asked for in both Houses of Parliament, 
seeing that the last Despatch, and that a 
short one, contained in the volume is 
dated 23rd May last; whether he is 
rightly reported in The Times and other 
papers as having said, in reply to a ques- 
tion put to him on Friday last, that the 
action taken by the Commander of H.M.S. 
Pelican iv preventing the inhabitants of 
St. George’s Bay selling herrings except 
to the French, and in fixing the price of 

Mr. Mundella 
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herrings, was “under a discretion con- 
ferred by Treaty”; if so, whether the ‘ 
Treaty of Utrecht was intended, and, in t 
that case, which of its words ; and howa ] 
Treaty could confer any such powers on y 
any person in a self-governing Colony « 
possessing representative and responsible t 
institutions 7 a 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or b 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8, a 
Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): In h 
reply to the first part of the question, the 
presentation of the Papers appears to tl 
have been promised by Lord Ripon on | 
June 29. They were taken in hand at 
once, and went to the printer on July 14, er 
A month later—August 17—they were pr 
on the Table of this House. The right 
hon. Gentleman is, doubtless, aware that it 
the Papers would receive careful examina- as 
tion by the Foreign Office as well as the oar 
Colonial Office, and that communication ver 
with the French Government would be to 
necessary, so that there has been no dif 
exceptional delay. In regard to the Ne 
second part of the question, I must have 
been misreported, for I did not refer to ] 
the Treaty, but stated that the Com- Ge 
mander in question was acting in his tot 
discretion in issuing the order in question, any 
and, as he believed, and as it proved, in of a 
the interests of the inhabitants of the i 
district. is re 
Sir C. W. DILKE: In regard to the Offi 
first paragraph, may I ask my hon, 
Friend if he is aware that before the M 
promise of the Papers in the House of the « 
Lords he stated that they could not be from 
presented in this House with due atten- M 
tion to the demands of the Publie Service? to 1 
That is the point on which I wish to press right 
him. Was : 
Mr. 8S. BUXTON: In reply to a tants 
question put by my right hon. Friend, I more 
did state it was premature to present the bait « 
Papers because they were not complete. Fren 
They were promised on the 29th June in 
the House of Lords. As much expedi- , a 
tion as possible has been observed. The heres 
last Paper was dated the 23rd May, and 10! 
we were not at all sure, and rather Jf / the 
expected, indeed, a reply to it. Mr 
Mr. A. C. MORTON : What doesff learn, 
the hon. Gentleman mean by the “ dis given 
cretion ” of this officer in fixing the prie tants « 
of herrings ? compl: 
Mr. 8. BUXTON: The position i was of 
this. Under the Treaty, or rather unde it avo 
the Declaration which accompanied thq  habita 
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Versailles Treaty, the French were 
allowed an unrestricted right of catching 
their own bait. The Commander in this 
particular case came to an arrangement 
with the French that instead of exer- 
cising this undoubted right the inhabi- 
tants themselves should catch the bait 
and sell it to them. He believed that to 
be in the interests of the inhabitants, 
and as far as the Government knew it 
had given satisfaction. 


Sir C. W. DILKE: But was not 


the right a concurrent right ? 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: What dis- 
cretion had the Commander to fix the 
price of herrings ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: As I understand 
it he was acting—or believed he was 
acting—in conformity with the discretion 
conferred upon him by the English Go- 
vernment and by the Admiralty in regard 
to this matter, and in order to avoid all 
difficulty between the French and the 
Newfoundland fishermen ? 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: Will the hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to give orders 
to this officer not to take upon himself 
any such discretion as to fixing the price 
of articles of food ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The Commander 


is not under the control of the Colonial 


Office. 
Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): Could 


the officer prevent the Newfoundlanders 
from catching herrings if he wished ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Only so far as 
to prevent them interfering with the 


right of the French. He believed he 
Was acting in the interests of the inhabi- 
tants themselves, and that it would be 
more to their advantage to eatch the 
bait and sell it to the French than for the 
French to eatch it. 

Mr. WOLFF: The officer m: ay have 
believed it was in the interests of the in- 
habitants, but did the latter think it was 
in their interest ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: As far as I ean 
learn, the action of this Commander has | 
given great satisfaction to the inhabi- 
tants of the district. We have had no 
complaints whatever, and we think 
was of great advantage. At all events, 
it avoided all dispute between the in- 
habitants and the Freneh. 
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- APPOINTMENTS TO POSTMASTERSHIPS, 
Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 

I beg to ask the Postmaster General 

what is the practice in submitting to him 

applications for Postmasterships ; whe- 

ther all applications are laid before him, 

or only those that meet with the approval 

of the Heads of Departments or Post- 

masters ; whether any intimation is given 

to candidates when their applications are 

withheld from him; whether he can 

state the number of applications made 

for the Postmastership of Dalkeith, re- 


cently given to the daughter of the 
retiring Postmaster ; and whether the 
majority of candidates possessed the 


necessary qualifications, and were in re- 
ceipt of higher salaries than 24s, a-week, 
which was the salary of the successful 
candidate before her appointment to the 
post 4 

Mr. A. MORLEY : 
for vacant Postmasterships are 
mitted to me. There were 76 applicants 
for the Dalkeith office, 68 of whom were 
reported upon favourably. All but 13 
of the applicants were in receipt of 
salaries exceeding 24s. a week. Miss 
Macpherson was the daughter of the 
Postmaster, and had managed the office 
for some years past. She had been for 
23 years engaged at the Dalkeith Post 
Office, for the last 10 of which she acted 
as sorting clerk and telegraphist, and at 
the time of the vacancy was the senior 
on the staff. I may add that there was 
a strong local Memorial in her favour. 


All applications 
sub- 


THE SALE OF INTOXICANTS ON 
EXCURSION STEAMERS. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
In the absence of the hon. Member 
for Hastings, I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether the 
Liquor Trattie (Loeal Control) Bill of 
| Her Majesty's Government will contain 
provisions for the local control of the 
\liquor traffic on board excursion 
|steamers at seaside places, or whether 
|e proprietors of those vessels will be 
| permitted, as at present, to obtain their 
| licence to sell intoxicating liquors direct 
| from the Excise Authorities, and with- 


fout the intervention of any  Loeal 
Authority ? 
| Tur CHANCELLOR or tuk EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
| Derby): The Liquor Traffic (Local 
| 3L?2 
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Control) Bill strictly applies only to 


Abstractors in the 


{COMMONS} 


licences issued by Justices, and not to | 


Excise licences. The point, however, to 
which the hon. Member refers is one very 
worthy of consideration, which shall be 
given to it. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
May I ask whether the Local Veto Bill 


N.) : | 


is to come on before the Recess or in the | 


Autumn Session ? 
Sir W. HARCOURT: That will 
depend a great deal upon the hon. 


Member. 


WELSH TITHE DISTRAINTS. 

Mr. REES-DAVIES  (Pembroke- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that in a case recently tried 
before Judge Bishop in the County 
Court of Newcastle Emlyn, Cardigan- 
shire, an important point of law was 
raised and adjudicated upon as to the 
right of a bailiff to effect an entrance 
into premises by climbing over fences in 
levying distraints for tithe, and that a 
fine of £5 was imposed upon the de- 
fendant, who has entered an appeal 
against the judgment of the County 
Court Judge; whether he is aware that 
the Treasury has now taken up the case 
on appeal for the bailiff of the County 
Court, notwithstanding that a solicitor 
had been engaged and counsel instructed 
on the bailiff’s behalf ; and whether he 
will state under whose authority these 
proceedings were taken; and whether 
he will take steps to prevent such action 
on the part of the Treasury in interfering 
with civil proceedings ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): Sinee my hon. 
Friend last put this question, I have had 
an opportunity of considering the matter 
in consultation with the Attorney 
General. The bailiff being an officer of 
the Court, it appears that the Registrar 
applied to the Superintendent of County 
Courts for legal assistance on his behalf 
in the usual manner, and the application 
was granted in ordinary course, without 
any reference either to the Attorney 
General or myself. We are of opinion 
that the circumstances of the case are 
exceptional, the object of the appeal 
being, as we understand, to test the accu- 
racy of an opinion given by the Law 
Officers, which was apparently being 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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acted upon by the appellant. The briefs 
have been delivered, but the Attorney 
General will give directions that the case 
shall be argued on behalf of the bailiff, 
not by the Treasury Counsel, but by the 
counsel whom he himself originally 
caused to be instructed. 


Civil Service. 


ABSTRACTORS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE, 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) ; 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, in reference to the Rule as to the 
salary at which writers take up their ap- 
pointments as abstractors, whether, in 
one office, one or more men with only a 
few years’ service commenced at £150 
per annum, whilst others in the same 
Department, with nearly 20 years’ ser- 
vice, have commenced at much 
lower salaries, although the duties to be 
performed in each case are identical ; 
will he explain why it is that in other 
Offices, where the duties to be performed 
are also of an identical nature, some have 
commenced at £90, plus their bonus ; in 
another Office the commencing salary 
has been made equivalent to the total 
earnings during the year preceding ap- 
pointment, plus bonus ; whilst in another 
Office the commencing salary of men of 
10 years’ service was fixed at 7s. per 
day, and for men of over 20 years’ ser- 
vice at 8s. per day, although the duties 
to be performed in each case are of a 
similar nature ; and whether the Govern-: 
ment would take into their favourable , 
consideration the cases of men of very, 
long service, and allow all those with» 
over 17 years’ service to commence at. 
£150 per annum, or 10s, per day, this 
sum being equivalent only to an annual, 
rise of £4 ? I 

Tne SECRETARY to tur TREA-3 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) :+ 
The salaries of abstractors or assistant? 
clerks commence at £80, but copyists- 
appointed to those posts carry with them, ? 
according to the ordinary practice of the ! 
Service, any higher salary (not exceeding * 
£150) that they are receiving at the 
time. The salary includes any bonus 
earned as copyists, and therefore already 
recognises length of service. The steps 
taken have been greatly for the advantage 
of the men concerned, and, as I stated on 
the 12th of June, it is not possible to 
make any change. 
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1349 Drivers’ Licences in 
THE CASTLECOMER COLLIERY. 

Mr. M‘SDERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware of the great dissatisfaction at 
Castlecomer, County Kilkenny, owing to 
the large number of men who are now 
only employed on short time at the 
colliery there ; and considering that this 
is the principal colliery in Ireland, and that 
the short time employment is due to the 
want of proper means of transit, and the 
consequent accumulation of coal on the 
banks, whether he will make inquiry 
with the view of placing before the 
Treasury the urgent necessity of con- 
necting Castlecomer by railway with the 
main line to Dublin ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, there is no dissatisfaction 
among the colliers employed at these 
coal pits. Some of the men were not 
working full time at one pit owing to a 
temporary disablement of the machinery; 
but at all the other pits the men, I under- 
stand, are working full time. The ae- 
cumulation of coal on the banks is due, 
no doubt, mainly to the want of proper 
means of conveyance, and some years 


ago a scheme was proposed for the con- | 


struction of a railway as suggested in the 
question. This scheme came before the 
Committee of the Privy Council in 
January, 1885, and it was decided that 
the evidence did not warrant a 
mendation of the scheme, inasmuch as, 
though the railway might be useful to 


the collieries, it was really a matter for | 
private enterprise, and its general im- | 
portance was not such as to warrant the | 


taxing of a whole barony. 


THE COLLOONEY AND 


RAILWAY. 


CLAREMORRIS 


Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I beg | 


to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the occupier of 
the grounds covered by the Collooney 
and Claremorris Railway 
surrendered their lands nearly 
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recom- | 


voluntarily | 
three | 


the Metropolis. 1350 
(Ireland) Act, 1851,” and providing that 
they should in due course receive full 
legal compensation which would include 
a proper abatement of rent; whether, 
beyond a payment of account made when 
the lands were surrendered, any further 
compensation has since been paid ; and 
whetherany steps have yet been taken to 
keep faith with the people, and to give 
them the full compensation and abate- 
| ments to which they are entitled 7 

| Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The occu- 
piers gave up their lands for the pur- 
poses stated, on being paid what the 
| valuers then appointed considered they 
were entitled to, without prejudice to 
their rights under the Act of 1851 
quoted. To appoint an arbitrator under 
that Act, the Waterford and Limerick 
Company have to lodge plans and 
schedules and apply to the Board of 
Works, and this they are now almost in 
a position to do, The Board have done 
everything in their power to expedite 
the appointment of an arbitrator, and 
will see that it is done; and every 
oceupier will have an opportunity of 
going before the arbitrator to claim fur- 
ther compensation, and such abatement 





in rent as the arbitrator may award 
}and direct. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co. N.): 


Does the right hon. Gentleman consider 
three years a reasonable period to allow 
the work to be done 7 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I think itis a 
long time. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): What 
has caused the delay in the appvint- 
ment of the arbitrator ¢ 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I believe the 
delay has been on the part of the Rail- 
way Company in preparing the Schedule, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's) : 
Will the right hon, Gentleman take 
steps to compel the Railway Company to 
do its duty ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I cannot take 
steps to coerce the Railway Company. 
The hon, Gentleman had better put that 
question to the Board of Trade. 

Mr. FIELD: I will ask it of the 


President of the Board of Trade. 


years ago in order to facilitate the con- | 


the 
agreements 


struction of relief 
works ;— that that 
time entered into between the Board of 
Works and the oecupiers saving the 
rights of the latter under * The Railway 


railway as a 
were at 


LICENCES IN THE METRO- 
POLIS, 


| DRIVERS’ 

| 

| 

i 

} Carrain NORTON: 1 beg 


to ask 
the Seeretarvy of State for the Home 


Department whether, seeing that great 
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off Plymouth. 


inconvenience and frequently the loss of | half-year, which was laid upon the Table 


a day’s wage is entailed upon the 
drivers and conductors of omnibuses and 
tramears throughout the Metropolis 
owing to their ignorance of the fact that 
it is not necessary for them to attend at 
New Scotland Yard in order to obtain a 
renewed licence, but that this can be 
obtained at the police station nearest to 
theaddress of the licencee, he will take 
steps to have this information brought to 
tLeir notice by means of Circular or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Commissioner 
has now under his consideration certain 
details in connection with this question ; 
and as soon asthey are settled steps will 
be taken to inform drivers and conduc- 


| 


of the House on the 17th instant, 
circulated amongst Members during the 
present week ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Copies of the 
Return in question are now to be had on 
application at the Vote Office. 


BOMBARDING CRANMERE POOL. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL — (Bethnal 


Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 


tary of State for War whether he can 


/now state the result of his inquiry as to 


| 


tors generally as to the course to be! 


pursued in respect of the renewal of 


their licences. 
BERKHAMSTED AUXILIARY 
POSTMAN. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the duty of an auxiliary 
postman at Berkhamsted, who attends 
the office at 6.15 a.m., finishes at 9.15 
a.m. after eight miles rough country 
walking, and who performs a second 
delivery at 3 p.m. with a 4.45 finish, 
averaging 4} hours daily with a weekly 
wage of 8s, 6d., or 285 hours’ work at 
the rate of about 3}d. per hour, entitles 
him to a full uniform and boots ; whether 
this duty and pay are typical of a large 
class, who are in receipt of wages less 
even than the market rate for unskilled 
labour; and whether he intends, in 
accordance with former promises, to 
merge those who are eligible into the 
establishment, and whilst making redun- 
dant those who are not eligible to grant 
them a better living wage, full sick pay, 
and uniform ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Inquiries are now 
being made as to the duties of the 
auxiliary postmen at Berkhamsted, and 
I will send the hon. Member the informa- 
tion he desires as soon as possible. 


THE 


RAILWAY AND BANKING 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
arrange to have the Return of Irish Rail- 


IRISH 


the recent bombardment of Cranmere 
Pool, Dartmoor; and, in_ particular, 
whether any measures were taken to 
warn pedestrians approaching the pool 
from the direction of Chagford ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Precautions, which have hitherto been 
found sufficient, were taken. Danger 
flags were hoisted in the usual places, 
and in addition advertisements were in- 
serted in the local papers ; and a shep- 
herd, a keen-sighted man, employed as a 
range clearer, was posted on Steeperton 
Tor, which lies between Chagford and 
Cranmere Pool. As, however, these 
precautions do not appear to have been 
sufficient, the General Officer Command- 
ing the Western District will be instructed 
to take further precautions in future. 


ARTILLERY PRACTICE OFF PLYMOUTH. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
his attention has been drawn to a state- 
ment that recently, as the tender Sir 
Richard Grenville was proceeding to 
the Cape Mail Steamer Dunottar Castle, 
upon the arrival of the latter at Ply- 
mouth, two projectiles (220 Ib. shot) 
were fired from Fort Pucklecombe across 
the tender’s bows, and a third under her 
stern, ricocheting in front of the port 
bow; and that subsequently, as the 
Dunottar Castle was making for Caw- 
sand Bay, a shot struck the water ahead, 
fell within 3800 yards, 


and a second 


| creating great confusion among the pas- 


way and Banking Statistics for the past 
! 


Captain Norton 


sengers, and that two other shots fol- 
lowed; and whether any inquiry has 
been made respecting the truth of these 
allegations ; and, if so, will he state the 
result of such inquiry ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have called for a Report on the subject 
of the hon, Member's question. 
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LORD KINTORE, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether he 
has yet received a Despatch from the 
Chief Secretary of South Australia on the 
subiect of the appointment of a successor 
to Lord Kintore ; if so, will he give the 
date of the Despatch; whether the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies tele- 
graphed to the Earl of Kintore requesting 
him to continue in the office of Governor 


of South Australia for one year more ; | 4 
whether he has received a reply to the | ments as will lead to the more rapid 
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telegram ; and whether he is now ina, 


position to publish the tenour or nature 
of the Despateh or communication from 
the Chief Secretary of South Australia, 
and what reply has been given to it ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The Secretary of 
State learnt with regret some time ago 
Lord Kintore understood that his 
term of office was five years. The 
regular term for Colonial Governors is 
six years, and it is very desirable that it 
should as far as possible be maintained, 
especially in the case of a Governor who 
has discharged his duties so ably. The 
Secretary of State intimated to Lord 
Kintore his hope that he would remain 
his full time. No answer has yet been 
received from him. A Despatch from 
the Governor (Lord Kintore) to the 
Secretary of State was received yester- 
day, and is under consideration. It en- 
closes a Memorandum from = the 
Secretary of the Colony, dated July 11, 
addressed to the Governor, which is pro- 
bably the Paper the hon. Member is 
asking about. No answer has yet been 
given. 


that 


THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION, 


Chief | 


| 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 1) 


beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether instructions will be given that 
the facts collected by the Deer Forest 
Commission with respect to the former 
and present extension of deer forests 
and sheep farms, and with respect espe- 
cially to lands which have been, or 
might be, oceupied by ecrofters, be not 
merely recorded in the Report of the 
Commissioners, but visibly presented in 
colours, or otherwise, upon map sheets 


corresponding {. those of the Ordnance 


Survey of the districts visited ? 
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THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Commission, as they 
proceed with their work, are in the 
course of preparing maps, which will fully 
explain the Report which they will submit. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he can now state 
approximately when the Deer Forest 
Commission will be able to report to 
the House on the subjects referred to it 
for consideration ; whether the Crofters 
Commission could make such arrange- 


progress of fixing fair rents in the 
districts not yet overtaken ; and whether 
the Government will take steps without 
delay to legislate on the Land Question 
in the Highlands, and thus meet the re- 
quirements of the fishing and agricul- 
tural population ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Com- 
mission cannot report at present, but, by 
the light of the experience of the heavy 
and important work which they have 
done, they are considering the best means 
for expediting their work in the future. 
The Commissioners have now only 787 
fair rents to dispose of. Of these, a large 
number will be cleared by the end of the 
year. I fear that it must be evident to 
the hon. Member that the Government 
cannot find time at present to introduce 
crofter legislation. 

Dr. MACGREGOR asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware that, 
in consequence of the delay, the High- 
land people were losing contidence in the 
Government—the sympathy of the Con- 
servative Party with that remark was 
suspicious—and whether nothing could 
be done to press forward the work of 
the Commissioners ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Com- 


missioners are at this moment engaged 


considering how they may proceed 
faster. But they have proceeded very 


fast indeed. They have thoroughly 
examined all the Island of Skye and all 
the great deer forests of Inverness-shire 
and Ross-shire. They are now engaged 
in Caithness-shire, and they hope they will 
have done both that county and Suther- 
landshire by the end of this season. I 
think that is an immense amount of 
work, when you consider that every one 
of the Commissioners has visited every 
one of these districts. 
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Dr. MACGREGOR thought, in view | stones should be of a larger size. 


of the fact that the Commission had 


been appointed nearly a year, it was | 


time something was done. 

Mr. WEIR asked whether the Com- 
mission would inelude the Island of 
Lewis in the district of Sutherland and 
Caithness 7 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Caithness 
and Sutherland are the two districts the 
Commission is next going to deal with. 
I cannot say what they will do after 
that. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the Report of the Commission would 
be ready for the Autumn Session ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The hon. 
Member will see from the replies I have 
already given that it is absolutely im- 
possible. 


THE REPAIR OF MACADAMISED 
ROADS. 
Mr. GIBSON] BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether his attention 
has been given to the method now being 
pursued in preparing the macadamised 
roads in Hyde Park, whereby the road is 
first lightly picked up and is then covered 
with a thick layer of stones which are 
rolled into it by heavy steam rollers 
without any sand to bind the 
together, the effect of which is to cause 
the surface of the road when completed 
to consist almost entirely of stones packed 
closely together and forming a crust with- 
out any elasticity, affording no good 
foothold for horses, and liable to flake off, 
leaving holes; whether he will direct 
this system to be bettered by rolling 
a certain quantity of sand in together 
with the stones instead of merely spread- 
ing it over them afterwards ; and whether 
he will instruct his subordinates to revert 
to the principles of road-making by 
gradual accretions of small stones well 
bound together, as taught by the late 
Mr. Macadam ? 

The FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevrr, Brad- 
ford, Central): The hon. Member is under 
a misapprehension as to the best method 
Before the days of 
steam rollers it was necessary to follow 
Mr. Macadam’s plan of breaking up the 
But with 
steam-rollers this would not answer, and 
it is found far better and cheaper that the 


stones 


of repairing roads, 


stones into very small sizes, 
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Sand 

is largely used for the interstices. The 
work is done under the direction of 


| skilled officers who have made a study of 


it, and who thoroughly understand their 
business. They will, I doubt not, be 
glad at any time to give the hon. Member 
a lesson in road-making. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But is it 
not a fact that the foremen in charge of 
this road-making are strongly in favour of 
the course I have advocated in using 
more sand in order to bind the stone and 
to prevent the road becoming a tesse- 
lated pavement ? I have not said any- 
thing about the size of the stones. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have not 
consulted the foreman, but I have con- 
sulted the officer in charge of the work. 


“MAJESTIC’SS” COAL-CARRYING 
CAPACITY. 

Sin E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, in the Majestic, how many days’ 
coal will the bunkers (proper) contain 
for steaming at full speed ; and when so 
coaled, and otherwise fully equipped for 
sea, what will be ber greatest draught of 
water ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There are three conditions which may be 
described as “full steaming.” 
Starting with bunkers full, at the esti- 
mated rates of consumption, the coal 
supply would last — First condition : 
Contractors’ 4 hours’ trial, with moderate 
foreed draught, 17} knots to 17) knots— 
about 6 days. Second condition: Con- 
tractors’ 8 hours’ trial, with natural 
draught, 165 knots—about 7 to 75 days. 
Third condition : 


THE 


speed 


Continuous steaming 
at sea over long distances under working 
conditions, and with ordinary coals, 14} 
knots to 145 knots—about 1] days. The 
first and second conditions are not such 
as can be guaranteed to be maintained 
over very long periods at sea. The 
third condition is the least that would be 


regarded as satisfactory. The greatest 


idraught of water of the Wajestic, wien 


so coaled and otherwise fully equipped 
for sea, will be 29 ft. 3 in. 
Sim KE. HARLAND: What 
number of tons the bunkers hold ? 
Sir UU. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I gave the figures last night. I have 
not them in my possession at the present 


is the 


moment, 
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1357 The Irish 
DR. GALLAGHER, 
Mr. CLANCY: In the absence of 
the hon. Member for Waterford, I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether any medical 
experts have, at his instance, examined 
into the state of mind of Dr. Gallagher, 
one of the prisoners now confined in 
Portland convict establishment ; and, if 
so, whether he will state their names 
and the result of their examination ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir. Galla- 
gher was, on the 5th of this month, at 
my direction, examined by one of our 
most eminent authorities in mental 
disease, Dr. Hack Tuke. The result of 
Dr. Tuke’s examination was entirely in 
accordance with the Reports previously 
made to me by the medical officers of 
the prison, All agree that the convict 
exhibits no symptoms of mental unsound- 
hess, 


THE TREASON-FELONY CONVICTS. 

Mr. CLANCY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with reference to the case of 
John Daly and the other treason-felony 
prisoners now confined in Portland, whe- 
ther he has considered the question of 
releasing them in connection with the 
case of the Walsall Anarchists now also 
in prison; and whether it is a fact that 
the Walsall prisoners were convicted of 
and sentenced for the same crime as 
that for which John Daly and the other 
prisoners referred to were sentenced, 
though convicted only. of treason-felony, 
and that, while the severest sentences in 
the former case did not exceed 10 years’ 
penal servitude, the sentences in the 
latter case were all, or nearly all, 
sentences of penal servitude for life ; and, 
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the Session, and with a full knowledge of 





if so, and in view of the fact that if | 
John Daly and his fellow-prisoners had | 
been sentenced only to the same term of | 
penal servitude as that meted out to the 
Walsall prisoners they would be now 
entitled to their discharge, he will con- 
sider their whole case afresh with a view 
to their release ? 

Mr. ASQUITIL: The hon, Member 


compels me to repeat an answer which I 





gave to one of his colleagues a few days | 


ago. <As I stated then, each case must 


be judged upon its own merits and with 

reference to its own circumstances ; and 

for reasons which I explained earlier in | 
| 
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the case to which the hou. Member 
refers, I am of opinion that the time has 
not come when I can interfere with any 
of these sentences. 

Mr. CLANCY: Is the statement in 
the last part of the question correct ? 
Would not these convicts, if they had had 
the same terms of imprisonment as the 
Walsall men, have now become entitled 
to their discharge ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Certainly, but then 


the sentences were not the same. 


THE MERIONETHSHIRE EDUCATION 
SCHEME, 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for Merionethshire, as 
a Charity Commissioner, whether, con- 
sidering that the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Bill of 1889 was amended in 
Committee so as to permit denomi- 
national services in boarding houses, and 
that Clause 92 of the Merionethshire 
Scheme prohibits such services, he will 
refer Clause 92 to the Law Officers of 
the Crown with a view of obtaining their 
opinion as to its legality ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. T. 
E. Exuis, Merionethshire) : The clause iu 
the Scheme for the County of Merioneth, 
to which the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber is intended to refer, is probably 
Clause 91, and not Clause 92. The 
Charity Commissioners have no doubt 
as to the legality of the provisions of 
Clause 91 of this Scheme, and, con- 
sequently, consider it to be unnecessary 
to adopt the course suggested in the 
question, 


THE IRISH LABOURERS’ ACTs, 


Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


| of Ireland whether his attention has been 


directed to the Report of Mr. W. P. 
O’Brien to the Labour Commission on 
the condition of Irish agricultural 
labourers, and especially to the portion of 
that Report which deals with the delays 
incident to the carrying out of the Irish 
Labourers’ Acts; and whether he will 


consider the propriety and expedieuey of 


taking an early opportunity of proposing 
legislation to diminish not only the delays 
referred to, but the expense attendant on 
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the investigations preliminary to the 
erection of labourers’ cottages ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have read the 
Reports submitted to the Labour Com- 
mission both by Mr. O’Brien and by Mr. 
Richards. The suggestions for making 
the procedure at once quicker and less 
costly seem to have much evidence in 
their favour. I hope to have an occasion 
very shortly of giving personal considera- 
tion to the subject, and examining whe- 
ther, even without legislation, something 
cannot be done by different administra- 
tive practice. 


ARMY MEDICAL TRAINING. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the War Office, in allotting bearer com- 
pany and field hospital equipment to 
various garrisons for.training the Medical 
Service of the Army, will include Netley 
in the distribution, so that the medical 
officers for the Indian Army can benefit 
by instruction there ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The officers of the Imperial Medical 
Service receive their special training in 
ambulance and hospital field duties at 
Aldershot. The question as to the suffi- 
ciency of the training of Indian medical 
officers is one for the Government of 
India. 


CHOLERA IN HULL. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he is 
aware that, on the 24th instant, a boy, 
named James Henry Fortman, aged 11 
years, died of Asiatic cholera at Have- 
lock Terrace, Dansom Lane, Hull, in 
the midst of a densely-populated part of 
the town ; and can he inform the House 
how the disease was imported, or where 
it originated ? 

Tne SECRETARY trotne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): As addi- 
tional cireumstances have come to light, 
the Government have sent down Inspee- 
tors to Hull to inquire into the case. 


MASHONALAND. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Eeclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any steps have been taken to 
provide a suitable military force for the 


Mr. Clancy 
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relief of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Mashonaland should occasion arise ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: I must refer the 
hon. Member to the answers I gave 
yesterday, and I have, at present, nothing 
further to add. 

Str E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
The hon. Gentleman has misconceived, 
I think, the object of my question, 
which is whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken any steps to provide a 
suitable military force in Mashonaland 
in case the necessity should arise? If he 
is unable to answer, I will put it to 
the Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The answer I 
gave yesterday to an almost identical 
question was to the effect that the 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace, law, and order in Mashonaland 
rests upon the British South Africa Com- 
pany. They are prepared, as we under- 
stand from Sir H. Loch, through Mr. 
Rhodes, to carry out their obligations 
under their Charter. They ask for no 
help, and no help has been offered them. 
And the position at the present moment 
is this—there are no impis raiding in 
that part of Mashonaland in which the 
British South Africa Company have their 
active operations, and we hope that there 
will be no necessity for any further 
action on the part of the Company at the 
present moment. At all events, Her 
Majesty’s Government under, the Charter, 
are entitled to object to any aggressive 
action on the part of the Company. 
That position we have taken up and 
shall maintain. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I understand the hon. Member to say 
that, in the opinion of the Queen’s Go- 
vernment, the Chartered Company are 
responsible for the protection of British 
subjects in Mashonaland ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Yes. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Then the question I should like to ask 
either the hon. Member or the Prime 
Minister is this—Are we to understand 
that the British Government repudiate 
any share in the duty of protecting the 
considerable number of British subjects 
now in Mashonaland, and who may at 
any moment be subject to grievous 
danger ? 

*Mr. S. BUXTON: I have already 
said that the responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the British colonists in 
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Mashonaland rests upon the British South 
Africa Company. We understand that 
Mr. Rhodes, as representing the Com- 
pany, has informed Sir H. Loch that they 
are in a position to protect the people 
under their charge. All the action we 
have taken in the matter is that Her 
Majesty’s Government have stated that 
they have power under the Charter to 
interfere in any quarrels between the 
Company and the Chiefs, and will not 
allow any aggressive action on the part 
of the Company without their first ob- 
taining the sanction of the Government. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
Has the hon. Gentleman seen a letter in 
The Times of this morning from the 
Bishop of Derry, in which the perilous 
condition of the British subjects in 
Mashonaland was pointed out ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: My attention has 
not been drawn to the letter referred to 
by the hon. Member, but I will take care 
to read it. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister whether the House 
is to understand that the Government of 
which he is the head repudiate all re- 
sponsibility for the safety of British 
colonists in Mashonaland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I think it would be 
better that I should communicate with 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies before I answer that 
question. 


CORDITE, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War a question of 
which I have not given notice, and which 
I will postpone if necessary—namely, 
whether, in view of the communication 
which appears in The Times of to-day, 
aud in justice to all concerned, especially 
to certain War Office officials whose 
conduct has been impugned, the right 
hon. Gentleman will put down for one 
day next week a special Army Vote in 
order to bring to a definite issue the 
questions that have arisen in connection 
with the cordite patents ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know how the communication 
to which the hon. Member refers 
affects the matter; but I recognise the 
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importance of the general question, and 
I shall be very glad, if possible, to give an 
opportunity for discussing it. I am, how- 
ever, at a loss to know upon what Vote 
the question can be raised, seeing that 
the Stores Vote has been passed. I will 
see what arrangements can be made when 
the Army Estimates come on. 

Mr. HANBURY: One does not like 
to have charges of this kind hanging over 
one’s head. Could not the right hon. 
Gentleman spare us half a day next 
week ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot say what will be the arrange- 
ment of Public Business for next 
week. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Is it intended to take the Army Esti- 
mates before the Civil Service Esti- 
mates ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot say. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Can the Prime 
Minister tell us in what order the Esti- 
mates will be taken ¢ 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I should 


like to have notice of that question. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Ordered, That the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Supply on Navy Estimates, Vote &, 
if the Committee be sitting at Twelve o'clock 
this night, be not interrupted under the Stand- 
ing Order, Sittings of the House.—( Wr. Chan- 
eellor of the Evcheq wer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE, 
SuprLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

NAVY ESTIMATES, 1805-4, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £1.797.000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, todefray the Expense 
of the Personnel for Shipbuilding, Repairs, and 
Maintenance, including the cost of Establish- 
ments of Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home 
and Abroad, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1894.” 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he was well aware of the fact that 
they could not expect the Government 
this year to find adequate time for the 
discussion of the Estimates, but he 
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trusted that they would be allowed to 
debate matters of emergency. Person- 
ally, he had no desire to take up much 
time. He wished on this occasion to 
continue the remarks he was making 
when interrupted by the Rules of the 
House on the previous evening, and to call 
attention to the subject of money-lending 
in dockyards on which the hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) dwelt in his 
speech, and as to which no answer had 
been given by the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. The County Court Judge at 
Sheerness had animadverted very strongly 
on the practice of lending money which 
prevaile:l in the dockyards, and he was 
sure the Committee would agree that the 
Government ought to put an end to an 
abuse of this nature. They had en- 
deavoured te stop gambling in the Army 
and in the Navy, and now he hoped they 
would prevent money-lending in the 
dockyards. To pass to another subject, 
he wished to say it seemed to him that 
the office of Admiral Superintendent at 
Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devonport 
respectively was a great scandal. He 
had intended to move a reduction and to 
take a Division in regard to this, but, 
owing to the lateness of the Session, he 
would not now do so. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the Government would take 
steps for the abolition of the office at all 
three places. Economies should begin by 
getting rid of the idlers at the top of the 
tree, and not by discharging a few poor 
workpeople whose wages averaged per- 
haps 15s. a week at Portsmouth, Devoa- 
port, and Chatham. He was told that they 
had Admirals as well as Admiral Superin- 
tendents, and, in his view, the Admirals 
at the three places named might well be 
left to discharge any duties which now 
fell to the lot of the Admiral Superin- 
tendents ; or, if there really were work 
to be done, Captain Superintendents, at 
about half the salary of the Admiral 
Superintendents, could Jo it equally well, 
An Admiral Superintendent cost £1,883 
per annum as well as allowances; a 
steam launch with its crew was provided 
for this official, who thus became very 
expensive to the nation. The only 
excuse he could imagine for having the 
two officials at Devonport arose during 
the time when the Duke of Edinburgh 
held the command there. At that time 
there were great complaints locally that 
His Royal Highness was not doing his 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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duty, and no doubt in such a case it was 
desirable to supply an Admiral Superin- 
tendent to do the work for him. But he 
ventured to say that in the case of all 
three dockyards the work now performed 
by the Admiral Superintendents could 
just as well be done by Captain Super- 
tendents at salaries of £1,125 per annum 
and residences. A close examination of 
the Estimates showed that a great deal 
of money was wasted in this branch of 
the Service, and it was time that useless 
expenditure was knocked off. He hoped 
the Government would do something to 
reduce it. He was of opinion that the 
Admiralty should take steps to find out 
what was wrong with the construction of 
the Victoria, for it was evident that her 
officers had no idea that she was going to 
“turn turtle” and go down so quickly. 
They had, in fact, no idea of the un- 
seaworthiness of the vessel of which 
they had charge. The discussion last 
night was a Jingo Debate, for it really 
was a demand for more money. They 
were told by a gallant Admiral that the 
Treasury was to blame for refusing to 
grant more money; but he was very glad 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had the courage to say “ No,” and to put 
a stop to the reckless expenditure claimed 
by some Departments. They were, in 
his opinion, already spending money 
enough, and he would like the Govern- 
ment to turn their attention to arbitration 
rather than to the further expenditure of 
money on the Navy and Army. He was 
glad that the present Government were 
spending more on elementary education. 
On the whole, the Government were to 
be congratulated on studying the wants 
of the people instead of recklessly 
squandering money on the Navy. In 
his view, the heads of all the great 
spending Departments ought to be in 
that House, and not in the House of 
Lords, though he did not, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, intend to move an 
Amendment to that effect. There was 
another matter which he desired to men- 
tion, however. He had heard that a 
launch was being built from public money 
for the Duke of Connaught, the late 
Commander - in-Chief at Portsmouth. 
That item was not put fairly and squarely 
upon the Estimates by the late Govern- 
ment. It was dishonestly concealed. He 
wanted to know what had become of that 
launch ? Was it a perquisite of the late 
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Civil Lord, or did the present Civil Lord 
expect to get it? He also wished to 
hear why horses and carriages were sup- 
plied to the Admiralty ? Were they re- 
quired, as he had once suggested, for the 
Horse Marines? Surely some explana- 
tion should be forthcoming in regard to 
these items. As one of the guardians of 
the Public Purse he claimed that he was 
entitled to put these questions, for it was 
his duty and the duty of the Committee 
to see that the money of the taxpayers 
was properly spent. 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertsox, Dundee) : 
I assure the hon. Gentleman I have no 
expectation of any reversion to the steam 
launch to which he has referred. In fact, 
I do not know anything about it, but I 
will make inquiries. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : Was it built 


or not ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I cannot say, 
but I will find out. With regard to the 
Admiral Superintendents, the hon. Gen- 
tleman is not, perhaps, aware of all the 
advantages which these officers confer 
upon the Service in the matterof economy, 
and also by the reason of their experience. 
So far as I know, the Admiral Super- 
intendents are most excellent officers, and 
any inquiry might be made without im- 
peaching their conduct. As to the third 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Peterborough, I have to say that the 
statement of the County Court Judge at 
Sheerness with reference to the money- 
lending which appears to prevail at that 
dockyard has not been brought officially 
to the notice of the Admiralty ; but we 
will take care that the facts alleged are 
inquired into, and, if the system exists, 
will do our best to find a remedy. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : But was it not 
the duty of the Admiralty to inquire into 
such statements by the County Court 
Judge without waiting for the matter to 
be brought formally to its notice ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I cannot 
accept the view that we ought to act upon 
the obiter dicta of a County Court 
Judge, or even of a Judge of the High 
Court. If we did our hands would soon 
be full. I repeat we will do our best to 
find a remedy for any evil we discover to 
exist. I think it would be convenient if 
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I were now to make my statement upon 
the revised scheme of wages. 


Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : The Debate last night was 
concentrated on the question of ship- 
building. I desire to speak on that sub- 
ject also. Would it not be more con- 
venient for me to do so before the hon. 
Gentleman makes his statement ? 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I think it would be convenient for 
the Committee to dispose of the first 
item before this statement is made. I 
understand a great many hou. Members 
wish to discuss the second item. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty is perfectly in Order. 
The Amendment moved yesterday 
dropped last night by reason of the in- 
terruption of Debate. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : But, the next sub-head being for 
wages, can shipbuilding matters be dis- 
cussed on that 


Commanver BETHELL: Shall I be 
able to make my speech after the Civil 
Lord has dealt with the wages question ? 
Can I re-open the discussion on ship- 
building matters ? 


Tne CHAIRMAN : Certainly. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis): I have to move a reduction on 
Sub-head A, and I understand the 
hon. Gentleman proposes to speak on 
Sub-head B. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: The Civil Lord 
is in possession of the House. No fresh 
Amendment has been moved since last 
night. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: My 
Amendment has been on the Paper for 
weeks. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon, Mem- 
ber did not rise to move it. Of course, 
the Civil Lord can give way if he 
chooses. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I am sorry I 
cannot give way, as I think many Mem- 
bers of the House desire that I should 
make my statement now. I think I 
ought to remind the Committee of one 
or two preliminary facts. On March 6 
last the Government accepted the pro- 
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position that in dealing with these ques- 
tions regard should be had to the fact 
that the Government, while not attempt- 
ing risky experiments, are nevertheless 
bound to be in the'first line of employers ; 
and, in the second place, they realised 
that they were dealing not with their 
own mouey, but with the people’s money, 
which was largely subscribed by work- 
ing men. But, while the action of the 
House thus gave the line to the Admi- 
ralty on certain topics, that was by no 
means the beginning of the matter. Long 
before that time the Admiralty had in- 
stituted and completed a most exhaustive 
inquiry intoall the grievances of the dock- 
yards. My right hon. Friend the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Admiralty visited 
with me every one of the dockyards, re- 
ceived more than 3800 Petitions, and 
heard more than that number of deputa- 
tions from the men. We listened to the 
statements which were made with the 
greatest interest and the deepest sym- 
pathy, and both of us parted from the 
men with, if possible, increased respect 
and sympathy for them. The evidence 
so obtained has been printed, tabulated, 
and analysed, and submitted to a strong 
Departmental Committee, which in- 
cluded Mr. Bowles, one of the officers of 
the Admiralty, whose knowledge on this 
question is probably greater than that of 
any man living; and Mr. Burnett, the 
Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade, whose special acquaintance with 
labour questions is equally eminent. On 
the Report of this Committee the Ad- 
miralty formulated a scheme, a copy of 
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which has been laid before the House. 
Two years ago the late Government 


carried through a scheme of wages re- 
vision, the principal author of which was 
the late Seeretary to the Admiralty. I 
do not intend now to say anything of 
that scheme, except that the result was 
an addition of something like £90,000 a 
year tothe wages of thedock yard labourers, 
The number of men who will be affected 
by this change, so far as the Admiralty 
is concerned, is something like 20,000, 
That is a large army of labour, no doubt, 
but I would like to point out to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. A. C. Morton) that he and others 
individually represent a number of work- 
ing men not much short of that total. 
Iam not going to go through the whole 
scheme, which Members will find for 
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themselves in the Papers which have been 
issued, but I must remark on two great 
questions which overshadow all the 
others. The first is the question of the 
wages of skilled workmen. There are 
4,022 of these men in the employment of 
the Admiralty, and, with the exception 
of 147, they are all hired men. The 
wages of this class of men may be taken 
at from 17s. to 18s.a week; but I am 
bound to tell the Committee that, besides 
these wages, there are incidental advan- 
tages which ought not to be lost sight of. 
I am not going to attempt to put a money 
value upon these dockyard privileges, 
because that would only lead to contro- 
versy, but I will tell the House what 
they are. On the whole, the men work 
shorter hours than men of the same class 
outside ; they have holidays on full pay 
which men outside have not; they 
have deferred pay and medical attend- 
ance when injured, which  work- 
men of the same class outside do not 
have; and such of them as choose to 
stay long enough have a gratuity of £1 
a year for each year’s service. Another 
privilege which working men will esteem 
more highly than the others consists in 
the fact that their service is practically 
continuous, and they are not displaced 
by bad weather or other accidents. I am 
sure all those who know the feeling of 
the working classes in this country will 
agree with me when I say that working 
men attach importance not so much to 


low wages as to the uncertainty of 
having any wages at all at certain 
seasons of the year. I am bound to 
say that there is no lack of men 


suitable for the work required applying 
for these posts on the present terms. It 
is, therefore, not because we have to 
enter into competition with other people 
that we are induced to formulate these 
new proposals, We have, however, 
taking into consideration the principle 
laid down for us by the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man), and more fully carried out by the 
Committee to which I have referred, 
come to the conclusion that to maintain 
the present wages would not be in con- 
formity with that principle. We there- 
fore propose that, instead of the present 
rates, whilst all other privileges shall be 
retained, the new main rate for unskilled 
labour in the dockyard shall be 19s. I 
call it the main rate, because it will be 
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subject to certain variations. There will 
be a probationary rate of 17s. for new 
men, who will, after a certain period of 
service, step into the standard rate. We 
had in contemplation the possibility of 
establishing a special rate for particular 
localities, having regard to the circum- 
stances, and especially the cost of living, 
in those localities. My right hon. Friend 
and myself were most careful in each 
ease to examine into the cost of living, 
and more particularly into the rent, and 
nothing could be more pathetic than some 
of the details we heard from the men, 
especially at Woolwich and Deptford. 
We do not see that the circumstances 
vary enough to entitle us to charge a 
man or standard rate except in one or 
two vases. Two of these cases are those 
of Wceolwich and Deptford, where we 
were satisfied that the circumstances 
were such as to justify us in giving an 
additional rate. It ought to be known 
that the additional cost of house rent 
charged in these places was a most im- 
portant element in the consideration of 
the question. Some of the witnesses told 
us—and I was shocked and grieved to 
hear it—that increments previously given 
to men of their class had immediately 
been absorbed by landlords in the shape 
of rent. The Committee will naturally 
ask whether the rate we have adopted 
is a fairrate. As I have said, it will be 
19s, in general, and it will be £1 a week 
at Woolwich and Deptford in view of 
the special circumstances of those 
localities. It is caleulated that the mean 
ate for outside labour of this sort is 
19s, 7d., and I think the rate we have 
adopted compares well with that, con- 
sidering the advantages which the dock- 
yard employés possess. The evidence 
we obtained from the Board of Trade 
through Mr. Burnett shows that the 
rate we propose to establish is quite as 
good and fair a rate as that which pre- 
vails in other parts of the country, and 
particularly in dockyard towns. The 
total changes we propose under this 
head will cost £13,700; and we 
propose, in view of the special con- 
dition of the class affected, that the new 
rate shall begin practically at once—that 
is to say, on the Ist of October next. I 
hope and believe that the Committee will 
agree with us in the standard we have 
arrived at. Tam sure that, on the part 
of the Government and the House, I 
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may say that this money is given most 
gladly and ungrudgingly, and with the 
sincere desire that it may find its way to 
the quarter for which it is intended— 
that is to say, to the families of the 
working men concerned—and that it will 
not be diverted as an unearned increment 
into the pockets of anybody. I come 
now to the second great question with 
which we have had to deal, and it is a 
much more difficult Executive question 
than the last. I allude to the burning— 
and I may say blazing—question of 
classification. I do not know whether 
hon. Members kuow what classification 
means. It means that members of a 
trade are sub-divided into classes who 
receive different rates of wages, the 
selection and classification being made 
by the dockyard officials on the grounds 
of ability, economy, and service. That 
system has prevailed in many important 
trades in the dockyards with general 
acceptance. I suppose it was for that 
reason that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Forwood), in 1891, fell in 
love with the principle of classification. 
Atall events, he introduced it or gradually 
extended it in trades in which it was 
previously practically unknown, That 
was the fons et origo malorum. The 
right hon. Gentleman could not, however, 
when he introduced it, have anticipated 
the effect it would produce. The outery 
against the system was instantaneous, 
and it has been continuous. I will not 
deal in detail with the various trades that 
were affected for the first time by classifi- 
‘ation ; but I will take one trade which 
may be regarded as typical of all—namely. 
the great trade of the shipwrights, who 
number at present something like 4,000 
men. These men are nearly equally 
divided between the establishment and 
the hired class. A man on the hired list 
of the shipwrights may be subject to 
five rates, varying from 30s, to 34s., or, 
in other words, a given group of five 
shipwrights, doing the same work, may 
one of them be paid 30s., another 31s., 
another 32s., another 33s., and the fifth 
34s. The shipwrights may be said to 
be unanimous, and vehement in their 
unanimity, in condemning this system. 
Many of those who came before us did 
not hesitate todeclare that it was more 
a matter of principle than of wages with 
them, and one bold man who was at the 
top of the list himself went so 
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far as to say that he and others 
would gladly have’ their wages 
reduced if a mean rate were established 
which everybody would agree to. Their 
objections to the system are that the 
same men, employed on precisely the 


same work and producing the same re- 
sults, get different rates of wages. They 
say it may be that a better man, pro- 
ducing better results, gets the lowest 
rate of wages, whilst an inferior man, 
producing inferior results, obtains the 
higher rate. Then, again, they advert 
to the impossibility of accommodating 
the work to the system. In point of 
fact, they declare that the system amounts 
to a personal rating, or a classification of 
the men and not of the work. Another 
point which everybody who knows 
working men will at once see the im- 
portance of is that they say the system 
opens the door to favouritism on the part 
of the Superintendents. Of course, the 
mere possibility of such a thing is most 
objectionable. They say there is no 
system of the kind in the trade amongst 
private firms. I am bound to say that I 
do not think their statements are un- 
founded, and, in my opinion, there is 
substantial justification for the line they 
have taken. Over and above everything 
else, we have to face the fact that in this 
great and important trade, which has been 
described as the backbone of the dock- 
yard system, you have the men prejudiced 
against the system of payment and utterly 
discontented with it, the broad result 
being that if you are going to have peace 
in the dockyards you must do away with 
the classification. However perfect may 
be the theoretical result of the system, 
there is no good in forcing even a perfect 
theoretical system down the throats of 
the men. We have, therefore, decided 
to put an end to the system of classifi- 
cation. Now I come to the question of 
the uniform rate which is to take the 
place of these varying rates, and I will 
tell the Committee how we proceeded. 
The hired men are the men who are 
most on a level with outside workers, 
and we first fixed the rate for them, and 
then deducted from that rate a sum of 
ls. 6d. a week for established men, 1s. 6d. 
being the admitted and acknowledged 
value to the men of the advantages of 
the Establishment. We thought it would 
not be wise to disturb those figures. 
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Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): Half the cost ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Half the cost 


the right hon. Gentleman says, 


Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : Is that irrespective of age ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : It is irre- 
spective of age. The moment a man 
goes on the Establishment he will get, 
not his previous wage of 33s., but that 
amount minus Is. 6d. We believe that 
the proper mean for standard rate 
for hired men amongst the shipwrights 
is 33s. a week. Here, again, the Com- 
mittee will have to consider whether this 
is a fair standard rate for hired ship- 
wrights. I would again remind the 
Committee that they must not lose sight 
of the advantages of dockyard employ- 
ment, which are probably more applicable 
to the case of men of this class than to 
the case of unskilled labour. I think 
the rate we propose is fair, judged by 
various standards. The mean of the 
present rates has been determined by 
salculation to be 32s. 38d. a week, and I 
would beg attention to the fact that 
the objection to the present system 
is based not on the ground of complaint 
as to the amount of wages, but on objec- 
tions to the principle of classification. 
The rate we propose is a generous rate 
compared with those which, according to 
our information, prevail in the districts 
where the dockyards are situated. You 
may say that shipwrighting is a special 
business which you cannot expect to find 
flourishing in ordinary conditions in 
dockyard towns. I am willing to take 
that into account ; but still it is the fact 
that men of that class in the dockyard 
towns are not receiving anything like as 
much wages as we propose to give them. 
You must take into account the shorter 
hours, and then we are advised by those 
who have made the calculation that the 
corresponding rates in dockyard districts 
will be from 25s. 11d. to 29s. 9d. 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : Is the 
hon. Gentleman referring to shipwrights 
employed locally outside the yards ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Yes. 
Mr. KEARLEY : There are none. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: We are in- 
formed there are. 
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Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): How 
much shorter are the hours in the dock- 
yards than in outside yards ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : In the aock- 
yards they are 51, and outside they are 
54. As to the prices paid in Chatham 
and Devonport, shipwrights receive there 
from 31s, to 32s. 

Mr. KEARLEY : What class of work 
are these men doing ? Are they building 
first-class battleships ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: 
advised that the same class of men—ship- 
wrights—throughout the United King- 


We are 


dom receive an average of 34s. 1d. for 51 
hours of work a week, which is the time 
worked in the dockyards. I make a 
present of that statement to the hon. 
Member for Devonport. 
there are rates considerably above the 


In some cases 


dockyard rate, as, for instance, in London. 
On the Tyne the average is 35s., on the 
Clyde the average of the last statistics 
I think, even taking 
these figures into account, and consider- 


is 36s. a week. 


ing the advantages of dockyard employ- 
ment, the rate we propose is a fair rate, 
and one which carries out the intention 
of Parliament and of the Government in 
accepting the Motion. Having got the 
hired rate, the established rate follows 
automatically, as it will be 33s. less 
ls. 6d.—that is to say, 3ls. 6d. Then 
we propose what has been called, to us, 
a not very happy phrase, a probationary 
rate of 31s. forone year. As to the men 
now on the Establishment, we propose to 
give them, nota minimum of 31s, 6d., but 
a special minimum of 32s. The established 
men are 200 strong, and we think it 
would be fair to give them 32s. ? 


Mr. FORWOOD: Whatever are their 
present wages in future they would get 
32s, 7 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Yes. The 
main rate is to be not 31s. 6d., but 32s. 
fora man now on the Establishment. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Uniformly ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I am just 


coming to that. Both in the cases of hired 
men, and in those of established men, all 
who receive wages under the standard will 
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be raised to the standard, whilst anybody 
having higher wages than the new 
standard will be lowered. Another point 
of detail in connection with the scheme is 
that we propose special rates of pay for 
special and defined work, as is indicated 
in the Return I have before me. I shall 
take care to have these special rates 
strictly defined in the Schedule, so that 
the men will know what they are doing. 
All that I have said, except about special 
rates of pay, applies to all the trades in 
which classification is to be abolished. 
The Committee will find them enumerated 
in the Return. As to the cost of those 
alterations, the abolition of classification 
will cost £7,400 a year, which 
will go into the pockets of the men, 
The special rate for shipwrights will 
cost £3,300 a year, and we propose that 
these changes should take effect from 
the beginning of the next financial year. 
Just one observation further I want to 
make, and that is with reference to an 
argument which was submitted last night 
by the noble Lord the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord G. Hamilton), 
and afterwards by the late Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. For- 
wood). They argued that our shipbuild- 
ing programme is so arranged that next 
year there must probably be great dis- 
charges from the dockyards. I do not 
follow them into the calculations on which 
they base that statement ; but I must say 
I thought at the time, and think still, 
that it was a statement which had an 
oblique application, It was not a direct 
challenge to our shipbuilding programme, 
but an indication to the dockyard towns 
that we were embarking in a shipbuild- 
ing policy that might end in the men 
being discharged next year. I will tell 
the Committee that this shipbuilding 
programme has been arranged with 
special regard to the maintenance of con- 
tinuous employment in the dock yards, and 
with a special regard to the avoidance of 
the discharges which the two gentlemen 
who were lately responsible for the Ad- 
miralty, on their own responsibility in 
this House, indicated must follow. There 
is not the smallest intention of doing 
anything of the kind. There have been 
distinet instructions given to the officers 
responsible that everything of that kind 
must be avoided, and the shipbuilding 
programme has been arranged witha view 
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to carrying out that purpose by the very 
officials who aided and assisted the 
two right hon. Gentlemen ; and if they 
have any confidence in these officials 
they are bound to accept the 
assurance I give to the House, 
that the dangers anticipated and even 
threatened by them are purely illusory, 
and that the dockyards will be maintained 
in full employment without any of those 
discharges with which they threatened 
the House, and more particularly, I ex- 
pect, the Dockyard Members. I have 
now finished my statement, and I have 
to thank the Committee for the attention 
with which they have listened to me. 


*Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): In 
congiatulating the hon. Gentleman the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty on the 
grasp he has shown of the complex sub- 
ject with which he has only become so 
recently associated, I desire at the same 
time to congratulate him upon the skill 
he has exhibited in avoiding the most 
germane points in the Motion brought 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Sir J. Gorst) in March last, upon which 
this Debate must hinge, and which em- 
braced two principles. One was— 

“That no person working in any of the Go- 
vernment Departments which employ labour 
should be engaged at waves insufficient for a 
proper maintenance ;” 
and the other— 

“That the Government, as an employer, 

should so regulate the conditions of its employ- 
ment as to make itself a model employer of 
labour.” 
Some of us who took part in that Debate 
regretted that there was a lack of 
definiteness in the Motion ; but before the 
Debate closed, it was clearly foreed upon 
the Government what the effect of the 
Motion would The Sceretary of 
State for War, in accepting the Motion, 
said— 


“That with regard to the question of setting 
an example, we mean that the Government 
should show themselves to be amongst the best 
employers of the country, and that they should 
be in the first flight of employers.” 

And later on in his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“Taccept in the fullest sense the principle 
that the terms of Government employment 
should be beyond reproach.” 

On that occasion the Secretary of State 
for War gave a definition of what he 
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termed a proper maintenance, and said very 
correctly that it depended on the cireum- 
stances of the individual to be main- 
tained and the locality in which he resided. 
I agree with this generalisation, but prefer 
to put it to the House a little more defi- 
nitely. What is a proper maintenance? I 
contend that there cannot be a proper 
maintenance unless the wage is sufficient to 
enable a man to house in a sanitary manner 
—to find in a sufficiency of food and 
clothing himself, his wife, and family. 
I do not raise the question of comforts or 
provision for a rainy day, but simply 
urge that the Government will not have 
satisfied the conditions of a proper main- 
tenance unless it meets these vital points. 
Men should not be compelled to merely 
subsist, nor to herd in dens of wretched- 
ness and squalor. According to the Go- 
vernment, they had abandoned that poliey 
which is termed by some as that of “ The 
Devil take the hindmost.” The Secretary 
of State for War said that the Government 
were alive to the spirit of the times. He 
said— 

“ We have ceased to believe in what is known 
as competition, or starvation wages. We have 
convinced ourselves that starvation wages 
mean starvation work.” 
The hon. Gentleman 
enough to say— 


was also candid 
“It is not a question of generosity or even of 
humanity, but a question of efficiency, for we 
cannot get a full day's work unless we pay 
a full day’s wage.” 
Well, the practical outcome of all this 
fine talk is that we are asked to accept 
asa solution of this proviso a standard 
wage of 19s. weekly. I wish to draw 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that this proposal is not such as it 
looks on paper. We are to have em- 
ployees on probation for the first year at 
!7s. weekly, rising in the second year to 
8s. Now, I urge that there must be 
something wrong somewhere in these 
conditions, for you contend that 19s, is 
the wherewithal necessary to provide a 
proper maintenance, where is the 
justification to subject a man to 17s, and 
Iss. for the first and second years respec- 
tively ? I declare it to be a ease of the 
horse starving while the grass is grow- 
g; and I may say, on behalf of the 
men, that we shall not listen for one 
moment to this probationary proposal. 
Take the ordinary private employer of 
labour who engages a workman. He 
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does not require to look at a man for a 
year or two years to find what he is 
worth, and keep him that time on star- 
vation pay. Ifa man is worth anything 
at all he ought to be worth his full 
wages from the start. I am_ perfectly 
sure that your leading men or foremen 
ought to be able, at the end of a fort- 
night, to say whether a man is competent 
or not, and your proposition is simply 
ridiculous, not only as regards unskilled 
but skilled labour also; and I urge upon 
Government to at once abandon the 


suggestion of probation, which I un- 
hesitatingly term as monstrous. As re- 


gards the present Established man, to 


whom it is proposed to give I8s. a 
week, I would like to point out 
to the Government that there are 


only 70 ordinary labourers on the 
Establishment, and would therefore sug- 
gest that, as it is not your intention to 
establish any more ordinary labourers, the 
cost of raising the wages of these 
Established men to the present rate of 
18s. only amounts to £167 per year. 
So you could, for a similar sum, make 
a minimum of 19s, weekly everywhere. 
This would certainly be an improve- 
ment on your present proposals, which 
you can searcely expect will allay the 
dissatisfaction, as being practically 
nothing better than the old arrangement, 
and it will still be a case of starvation 
wages. Seeing the small number of men 
whom you have on the list, the Is. would 
make very little difference, and surely 
you could show your generosity and 
forego that amount. The Government 
say that the standard rates may be 
raised to meet the circumstances of par- 
ticular localities. I have no doubt that 
the hon. Gentlemen who will follow me 
will speak for their own localities, and I 
desire to speak formine. You have made 
an exception on behalf of Deptford and 
Woolwich, but you have overlooked the 
fact that Devonport stands in as much, if 
not more, need of those exceptions. I 
declare that Devonport is as much in need 
of relief on the score of rents as any- 
where. Are you aware that Devonport is 
a landlord’s town; that it is leased on a 
plan known as “ life leases”; that all the 
houses are tenement ones ? If you are 
not aware of that fact, 1 venture to bring 
it under your notice, and to submit that 
you ought to give Devonport the same 
preference which you have shown Wool- 
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wich and Deptford. I am perfectly con- 
vinced that it deserves your favour as well 
as those towns. I urge that as regards 
Devonport 19s. will not by any means 
satisfy the proviso contained in the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The minimum wage for unskilled 
labour should be sufficient to provide 
proper maintenance for the men, and not 
to force them to live in misery. I also 
raise another point—that the wage of 
19s. weekly is not equal to the local 
minimum of the district. I have in my 
hand the agreement of the Masters’ 
Builders’ Association with the Three 
Towns Labour Union, which was entered 
into between these two Associations, 
The first clause is—* That the wages 
shall be at the rate of 5d. an hour.” 
The week is composed of 54 hours, and, 
therefore, a man receives 22s, 6d. weekly. 
At this rate a man in the dockyard 
working 504 hours per week should 
receive 2]s. The men claim a 
minimum of 20s. weekly, and yet that 
reasonable demand is not granted. I 
repeat again that in Devonport the rents 
are fabulous. One room costs 4s. a 
week, and two rooms cannot be obtained 
under 5s. I speak from experience, for 
I have visited the houses and seen for 
myself. Now I come to the second por- 
tion of the right hon. 
Motion, which reads— 


Gentleman’s 


“That the conditions of labour as regards 
hours, wages, insurance against accident, pro- 
vision for old age, Xc., shall be such as to afford 
an example to private employers throughout the 
country. 

This bears on an important part of your 
proposals. I take wages first. The 
only possible way to satisfy this pro- 
viso would be to pay the equivalent rate 
of the Trades Union scale of wages 
throughout the country. That is the 
only way you can redeem your pledges, 
Are you going todo so? The Govern- 
ment must be alive to this fact. Where 
the employment is not common to the 
locality, we ask you to pay the full 
Union rates, making a reduction for 
those privileges which acerue to those 
who enjoy the benefit of the Establish- 
ment. Those privileges are fully appre- 
ciated at their correct value. 1 shall 
refer tothem later on. With regard to 
the skilled labourers, these men, in my 
opinion, are misnamed altogether. They 
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carry out very important work, such as 
rivetting, drilling, painting, iron casting, 
and have the care of drilling, screwing, 
and shaping machines. In private ship- 
building yards these men are classified 
as “minor trades,” and receive a mini- 
mum rate of 25s. weekly. But you pay 
75 per cent. of your men who are 
similarly engaged from 20s. to 22s. a 
week. I consider that their claims 
should be far more favourably considered, 
and that they should not receive less than 
6d. per hour, which would give them 
& minimum rate of weekly. 
If outside firms recognise their worth, 
why should not this be done in the dock- 
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25s. 


yards ? Now I come to the question of 
classification. You have said in your 


proposal that you have decided to abolish 
it and give a uniform rate of wages, and 
I was prepared, before I studied the de- 
tails of your scheme, to congratulate 
you on having accepted the contentions 
of practical men rather than the 
speculative theories of those officials and 
right hon. Gentlemen who desire to 
maintain a burden which does not tonch 
them. From the examination of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposals I do 
not think he can have investigated the 
scheme which he wishes that the Com- 
mittee should adopt. If he will allow me 
I will investigate it for him. The 
Established shipwrights’ pay ranges from 
31s. to 33s. weekly. It is now proposed 
to have a standard wage of 32s., and yet 
you say— 

“The existing rate of wages will not be dis- 
turbed in the case of men who are now receiving 
more than the proposed rates.” 

This means continuance of the rate of 
33s. weekly to those who now receive it. 
The standard rate for those below this 
figure is to be 32s. This only applies to 
men already on the Establishment. 
Newly-Established men are to be entered 
at 31s. 6d. weekly. It is stated in the 
scheme that classification will be abolished, 
but I will prove that nothing of the sort 
will take place, but that there will con- 
tinue to be many rates. [“ Hear, hear !” 

[Mr. E. Rosertson : Only monn 
There are 1,100 men receiving 33s. 
weekly, and their average age is 40 years. 
These men will not be retiring to pen- 
under the Superannuation Act, 
until they are 60 years old. Do you call 
this a temporary arrangement ? I am 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman can- 
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not have considered this question. There 
are three rates existing at the present 
time ; but if his scheme is adopted, there 
will be three new rates added, which will 
make six rates in all. You propose to 
give 3s. a week extra for special work, 
but now with regard to these six rates : 
New men will receive 31s. 6d. weekly, 
those already on will receive 32s. and 


33s. on the higher standard. 31s. 6d. 
engaged on special work will make 


34s. Gd. ; 32s. will make 35s. ; and 33s, 
will make 36s. On this ground alone I 
contend that your statement that you 
have abolished classification is a mistake, 
and is not a fact. I tell you plainly, if 
you think by these means to still 
the agitation against the classification 
scheme, you are rezkoning fallaciously. 
The men have been held in check by 
the belief that you were going to solve 
this question thoroughly and satisfae- 
torily, and I shall be glad if the hon. 
Gentleman will throw some light on these 
criticisms, and if he can prove in the 
face of them that his proposals abolish 
classification I shall be indeed surprised. 
What the men demand is one uniform 
rate of pay, with no probationary period. 
Why should there be a probationary rate 
for shipwrights ? I consider that sucha 
proposal is unfair to the trade. Is it not 
enough that the men have on entry to 
produce their indentures, go through a 
practical examination testing their skill, 
and have to pass the doctor? Yet you 
ask these men to subject themselves to a 
probationary term in addition. Doubtless 
the author of this scheme will have some- 
thing to say on the subject ; so that I 
desire to put forward my objections, and 
give him an opportunity of confuting 
them if he can. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Secretary to the Admiralty 
has always claimed that his scheme was 
framed to recognise and reward merit, 
but it has altogether failed to do so in 
practical working. This scheme has 
been applied to men who are working 
at trades in which the work is common 
to all, and who have been exasperated 
through receiving different rates of pay. 
Now I will give an instance: In laying 
the deck of a battleship every man is 
bound to do his equal share, and yet 
under the system in vogue they receive 
payment varying from Is, to 4s. a week, 
This system has never been applied to 
men working in private yards, and the 
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employés object to its being introduced 
into the dockyards. The Government 
has no justification for endeavouring to 
force down the throats of men a thing 
which they do not care for. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Financial Se- 
cretary is a fanatical lover of the scheme. 
He was the author of it, and I do not 
suppose that he will easily renounce his 
child without offering some justification 
in support of its existence. But the 
facts are all against him. Take the 
shipwrights at Devonport. They number 
850 men, but all save 28 of that number 
have signed a Petition protesting against 
the continuance of such a system. There 
are 4,100 shipwrights employed at 
the various dockyards throughout the 
country, and of that number 3,650 
have signed Petitions in a similar strain. 
I should have thought that the practical 
protest against classification at the last 
General Election would have convinced 
him, and even at the eleventh hour, when 
we are assisting at the obsequies, 1 do 
sincerely hope that before this Debate 
closes we shall be able to open the eyes of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the weakness 
of the scheme, Asa last hope of so doing, 
I am going to quote the opinions of two 
of his political friends. The first is 
that of the Conservative candidate 
for Devonport at the last General 
Election. Seeing the time at which this 
opinion was expressed, no one can urge 
that it was actuated by any hostility 
towards the right hon. Gentleman. 
Writing to The United Services Gazette, 
on the question of classification, this 
gentleman said— 

“ Although the rise in pay conceded has been 
welcomed, yet the whole system of classification 
which has been introduced has led, and is 
leading, to universal discontent. Of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty it is impossible to speak 
in too high favour, as Lord George Hamilton is 
a most painstaking and persevering official ; 
but it is against Mr. Forwood, the well-known 
Liverpoo] man of business, that the chief com- 
plaints of the workers are directed. Mr. 
Forwood has always been a reformer, and as 
Mayor of Liverpool some of his reforms were 
the very reverse of popular with the workers in 
the city; in the same way, although no doubt 
his untiring energy and restless mind have 
begotten schemes of reform and progression in 
what he believed to be the interests of the 
workers, they have one and all been dis- 
approved by the mass of the men.” 


I will now quote from a speech from a 
Member of Parliament who is a colleague 
of the right hon, Gentleman (Mr, For- 
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wood), and was a Member of the last 
Government. Speaking at a jubilation 
gathering, the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Sir E. Clarke), who I 
regret to see is not in his place this 
evening, as many of his constituents are 
deeply concerned in the matters we are 
discussing, said— 

“TI think I have good reason to believe 
that the majority, insteal of being short of 
200, would not be short of 600 or 700—(hear, 
hear !)—-and I know perfectly well what was the 
cause of the reduction of that majority. It was 
the same cause which lost them Devonport and 
Pembroke Boroughs, and two seats at Ports. 
mouth. I met many of my old friends who have 
worked for me in political matters, whose 
political friendship for me is not in any degree 
diminished, whose general sentiments are not 
in any degree changed, but who said they 
could not vote for me because in voting for 
me they would be voting for ;|Mr. Forwood 
and Lord George Hamilton, and that reduced 
our majority greatly in the borough. I am 
sorry that they have lost the five seats alluded 
to at the Election, but I confess that we deserved 
to lose them. I am convinced that the course 
whick was taken by the Representatives of the 
Admiralty in the late Government was a mis- 
taken and an erroneous course, and that it 
was not a fact that their action was due to 
discontented and incompetent workmen, but 
was a sincere and reasonable expression of 
dissatisfaction on the part of those employed 
in the Gevernment Service. (Hear, hear !) 
rhe Election has taken place, seats have been 
lost, but the question of organisation and 
arrangement is not yet settled, and whether I 
am supporting a Government who are in oppo- 
sition I shall not lose an opportunity of pressing 
for the abolition of that system of classification 
among the shipwrights in dockyards, which 
is a mistaken system in its invention, is unfairin 
its conclusions, and which I believe will have 
to be removed before the difficulties in the dock- 
yards can be got rid of. (Applause.) 

Now, Sir, I do hope that this additional 
evidence which I have given will be 
sufficient to convinee the right hon. 
Gentleman. I have carefully studied 
also the statements made by him before 
the Royal Commission. I can only find 
two arguments adduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman in favour of classifiea- 
tion that are at all worthy of considera- 
tion. The first is that by his system 
of annual promotions all deserving 
men can attain higher ratings. The 
second that the demand for the aboli- 
tion is not unanimous. I think I ean, 
however, easily clear away these two 
points. With regard toannual promotions, 
the Government Returns show that to 
November last 191 meu only,out of a 
total number of 4,193, received promotion, 
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and a simple rule of three will show 
it will take something like 21 years 
before the men can gain anything like 
the benefit to which they are entitled. 
The other argument, that the demand for 
the abolition of the scheme was not 
unanimous, was the chief one raised 
before the Royal Commission. It is 
perfectly true that there are certain 
trades which have always been classified, 
and which wish to continue so, but the 
vital distinction is this—In those trades 
which have been always classified the 
work is of so diversified a character and 
the skill which has to be displayed so 
varying that it is absolutely necessary 
to have rates of pay in accordance 
with the skill required. But these trades 
in which classificatiou has always existed 
protest strongly against limited classifi- 
cation, which means that you allow no 
promotion to take place until a vacaney 
is caused by death or retirement. This 
the men the most competent to judge 
object to, and they say that it is but fair 
that a man should be allowed to progress 
according to his ability. Now I come 
deliberately to the wages of mechanies 
and artizans. I would remind the Com- 
mittee that I submit that I am justified 
in discussing these on the of a 
Trades Union minimum. I shall show 
my justification for doing so by referring 
to a passage from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Gorst) in March 
last, on which occasion the Government 
undoubtedly committed itself to pay the 
Trade Union wages. The right hon. 
Gentleman who, it will be remembered, 
initiated that Debate said— 


basis 


“That the Government ought to pay their 
workmen the current rates paid in private 
establishments.” 

The late Seeretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Forwood) later on in the Debate 
said, in referring to this declaration— 

“The Secretary of State for War complained 
that the Amendment of my right hon, Friend 
(Sir J. Gorst) was not specific. Well, Sir, | 
think that the Amendment is open to that 
criticism, but I think that the speech of my 
right hon. Friend was open to no such criticism. 
My right hon, Friend was very clear. He said 
that the rate of wages in the dockyards should 
be Trades Union wages, the hours of work 
Trades Union hours. And then he added to 
these Trades Union wages and hours that the 
Government ought to provide some machinery 
for insurance and old age pensions. Now, | 
think my right hon. Friend was very specific 
and fair in what he wanted and what he meant 
by this Resolution.” 


Mr, Kearley 
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I think I am justified in pointing out this 
fact—that it was only owing to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s superior experience of 
Parliamentary procedure that he secured 
priority on going into Committee of 
Supply for his somewhat indefinite 
Motion, for on the very first night of the 
assembly of this Parliament those of us 
representing dockyard constituencies and 
other Labour Members met together and 
decided to force this question of the Go- 
verument paying Trades Union rate of 
wages to its employés before the House ; 
but with our innocence of the Rules of 
Procedure we were groping about the 


recesses of the ballot box, taking 
our chances of securing a_ favour- 


able position for our intended Motion, 
But, nevertheless, I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman to have intended by his 
Motion that the Trade Union rate of 
wages shall be paid. I take fitters first. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
—the Trade Union to which the 
best men belong—distinetly lays down 
in its rules that member of the 
Association shall enter dockyard employ- 
ment ata lower rate than 34s. a week. 
That is the minimum wage. I think it 
will be generally understood that all the 
best fitters are members of this Trade 
Union. By way of leading up to my 
point, I had oceasion to call attention 
some few weeks ago to the considerable 
amount of overtime which has been worked 
in the Keyham Factory, and I suppose 
that the Admiralty have endeavoured 
to diminish that overtime. I do not 
admit, though, that it has been reduced, 
but that it has been continuing in a most 
flagrant form. I mention this here be- 
cause they have been entering men lately ; 
and although they are aware that the 
minimum wage fixed by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers is 34s.a week, they 
have been scouring the “sweating shops” 
of Devon and Cornwall to enter men at 
3Cs. and 32s. a week. My point is in 
this question. Are you or are you not 
prepared to accept the minimum for this 
trade fixed by the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers ? And now for shipwrights. 
We have been told to-night by the right 
hon. Gentleman that he justifies the new 
standard rate by the standard of local 
employment. Who are these men by 
whom the standard of local employment 
is judged ? Are there any shipbuilding 
yards in these localities of any 
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magnitude ? There is not such 
a thing existing as a local  ship- 
building firm worth considering. If you 
really wish to get to the bottom of the 
whole matter inquire at the great yards 
where battleships are built what is the 
pay for performing similar work. The 
chief places where there are shipbuilding 
yards, and where battleships are built, 
may be said to be seven. They are the 
Tyne, Clyde, Mersey, Hull, Thames, 
Belfast, and Barrow. At all events, 
that is a very representative assortment. 
What do you find is the average weekly 
pay at these places? I have it on the 
authority of Mr. Wilkie, the Secretary 
of the Associated Shipwrights, that the 
average for the past 10 years has 
been 37s. 6d., and yet you come 
here and ask us to accept for 
those skilled men wages at the 
rate of 32s. a week. You have the 
—yes, I will say it—audacity to ask 
us to justify you in setting up the 
standard of a few “ wasters” existing in 
dockyard towns. I never heard such a 
monstrous thing. If you really ask us 
to accept such a standard, all I have to 
say is that you must think us very simple 
individuals. I absolutely decline to take 
the ipse dixit of any occupant of the 
Front Bench as to what is a fair rate of 
wages, unless vou can prove that it is 
as you say—a fair approximation to the 
amount paid by private firms throughout 
the country. If you fixed on that 
standard you would then arrive at a 
minimum of 36s. a week. They are 
fairly entitled to that amount; but to 
satisfy the existing discontent they will 
accept a settlement of 34s. a week, with 
no probationary period. As regards the 
3s. a week for extra work, the men do 
not want it, for it will only cause 
jealousy and favouritism. All they ask 
for is a uniform wage, assessed by the 
Trades Union standard. There are the 
joiners. You proposed to give hired 
men 30s, 6d. a week, and you state 
again that you have arrived at your con- 
clusions by the local rates of pay. I 
think that you will admit that the local 
building trade of the Three Towns pay 
their men 7}d. an hour, and as they work 
54 hours a week their weekly earnings 
are 34s. How can you say, I wish to 
know, that by giving these men 30s. 6d. 
a week you are placing them on 
the same rate as outside firms ? 
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You cannot make black white. This 
trade has always been most unfairly treated 
by you. It claims justly to be on an 
equal footing with the highest branches. 
The Chief Constructors are in sympathy 
with the demands of the trade for a 
higher footing. I do hope that when 
this proposed scheme is considered 
again, as it will have to be, due con- 
sideration will be given to their applica- 
tion that they shall be advanced to a first- 
class trade, and take the same position 
as the workers do in outside yards and 
receive a relative pay. I cannot 
go into a lengthy examination of all 
the rates, but I must point out that 
although the Secretary of State for War 
undertook that the dockyard service 
should be without reproach, very many 
reforms will be necessary before that 
satisfactory condition of affairs is 
reached. Answer me these questions : 
Do you intend to abolish that sweating 
system of job and task work under 
which the scale of pay is arbitrarily 
fixed, and the men are kept in the dark 
with respect to it ? You expect the men, 
in fact, to exert a supreme effort, as men 
do when on piecework, and to thank- 
fully accept at the end of the week what- 
ever you like to give them. Let me remind 
you that you frequently fix the rate so 
low that, although the men may have 
been working extremely hard, they 
frequently do not obtain sufficient money 
to cover their weekly wages. Then, 
again, if your money is getting short, 
you get frightened, and think that it is 
flowing away too quickly. What is the 
result? Why, you put the men on what 
is known as check measurement. By 
this system the man’s work is also 
measured by the officials on some un- 
known seale. If less than what you 
consider by your “ Star-Chamber” scale 
to be a proper amount, he is checked ; but 
if over, as must necessarily occur, he 
receives no extra pay. He is expected 
to work at piece-work speed. You 
claim to be “ model employers.” Before 
you can justify such a title you must 
abolish such systems as these altogether, 
There is one more matter to which I 
should like to draw attention. At Bull 
Point, when the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment was transferred to the Naval 
Ordnance, it was understood that the 
men should retain their original privileges, 
and yet when the men received a rise in 
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April last it was made a condition that all 
their privileges were to be confiscated. 
I took steps at once to question my hon. 
Friend the Civil Lord in this House on 
the matter, and he stated deliberately 
that this was in exact accord with the 
agreement into which the men entered at 
the time of their transference to the 
Admiralty. I have, however, produced 
for his edification a copy of the original 
agreement which they signed, and 1 ask 
him now whether he is prepared to main- 
tain the attitude he assumed on the 
occasion I referred to ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: If the hon. 
Gentleman will permit me, I will clear 
this matter up at once. The information 
oa which I acted, and which I am sure 
was tendered by the officials in good faith, 
on re-examination proved to be incorrect ; 
and, as I have already informed the hon. 
Gentleman privately, the privileges will 
not be interfered with. 

Mr. KEARLEY : I now wish to draw 
attention to those privileges which it is 
urged the men receive through being in 
the Government service. The men pay 
at least 5 per cent. of their wages towards 
their pensions. A labourer at 18s. a 
week loses the Is. a week for Establish- 
ment, and you must remember that only 
25 per cent. of the total employment get 
pensions. The sum checked from wages 
really pays for one-half of a man’s pen- 
sion, which, on the word of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Forwood ), 
costs the Government less than 10 
per cent. Now, in Germany, the 
State pensions are managed very differ- 
ently. In that country the workmen 
contribute one-third, the employer con- 
tributes one-third, and the State contri- 
butes a third; and as the State and the 
employer in dockyards is one and the 
same person, I contend that the Govern- 
ment should bear two-thirds of the cost. 
Now, about the four days’ holiday these 
men get. ‘Two of the days are ordained 
by the State Chureh—which, unfortu- 
nately, continues to exist —to be Sundays, 
or, at any rate, their equivalent. I mean, 
of course, Christmas Day and Good 
Friday. These holidays are not really 
worth 6d. a week. Much has been said 
about the continuity of employment, and 
how that if the men are injured during 
work they have free medical attendance 
and half-pay, and if permanently disabled 
they get compensation. Now, Sir, I do 
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not know if this is so very generous. I 
should be ashamed to think that I did 
not pay a man in my employ full wages 
during his illness. 1 do not believe that 
meu like Armstrong are any less liberal 
in their terms. There is another question 
with regard to the hours worked. At 
present they are about 50 hours a week, 
and the men are anxious that they should 
be reduced to 48. 1f these demands were 
granted it would not cost the Govern- 
ment Id. more. It would not be neces- 
sary to employ any more men, for the 
men would be able to work for the 
shorter period with more sustained 
energy, aud the Government would have 
the credit of having brought into exist- 
ence this satisfactory state of things. 
In conclusion, I must say that the Go- 
vernment have no possible excuse to 
refuse to carry out the undertakings 
which they have given. ‘They cannot 
say that there is not time to introduce a 
Bill. They have not the excuse that their 
Parliamentary time is already mortgaged. 
They have simply to place the money on 
the Estimates and the House will 
readily vote it, and I do say that unless 
you do that you stand convicted out of 
your own wouths as men who come here 
and give your Parliamentary word and 
pledge, but when the occasion presents 
itself for their redemption you show the 
worthlessness of your professions. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) said, he desired to make a 
few observations in answer to the 
remarks which had been submitted in 
support of the proposed abolition of 
classification in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards, and in defence of the action of the 
late Government. Anyone who had 
heard the speeches of the Civil Lord 
and of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down would suppose that the late Go- 
vernment had done a grievous wrong 
and injury to the dockyard employés. 
But what were the facts 7 After a care- 
ful inquiry, they had made additions to 
the rates of pay to the men in the dock- 


yards amounting to something like 
£72,000 a year. The proposal now 


made by the present Government was to 
further increase that addition to some 
few trades by the sum of £31,000. The 
benefits given by the late Government 
were conferred on every trade. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 


said that the late Government, in 
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distributing the increase, adopted, in the 
ease of certain trades, the principle of 
classification, which existed in nearly 
every trade in the dockyards. Now, at 
the outset, he (Mr. Forwood) wanted 
the Committee to realise the marked dis- 
tinction there was between men employed 
in Government establishments and those 
who worked for private firms. Apart 
from the advantages pointed out by the 
Civil Lord, the former had regular em- 
ployment and a practical assurance of 
continuous wages. Moreover, in the 
private yards, if men did not behave 
properly, they could be discharged with- 
out anyone to question the action of the 
employer. But that was not the case at 
the dockyards. A man must commit 
himself to a very considerable extent, 
and show a great want of diligence, 
before it was reported by the officer at 
the dockyard that he was inefficient and 
ought to be discharged. Under these 
circumstances, there ought to be in the 
hands of the officials of the dockyards a 
power to reward diligence and merit. 
Such a power was more important in 
Government yards than in private yards, 
where more drastic measures could be 
taken as regarded the cessation of the 
employment of any individual, The ad- 
vantages of the Government service, 
striking as they were in connection with 
the hired men, were doubly so in con- 
nection with the men on the Establish- 
ment. When men were placed on the 
Establishment they were assured for the 
rest of their workable days, or until they 
were 60 or 65 years of age, of con- 
tinuous employment and a pension unless 
they were guilty of gross misconduct. 
There was no inducement whatever to 4 
man, if put on uniform pay, to strive to 
emulate his fellow working men and do 
better work. When he first had to do 
with them it was one of the grievances 
of the shipwrights that they got to 30s, 
a week, and there remained; but the 
present proposal was going to continue 
that system, merely increasing the 
amount to 3ls. 6d. He felt that there 
Was a strong case to be made out for 
placing those trades in the dockyards 
that were not classified before under the 
system which had prevailed for so many 
years in connection with other trades. 
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He was going to call one or two witnesses 
in evidence of the principle adopted by 
the late 


Administration in connection 
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with this wages question. The first 
witness he would call was the hon. 
Member for Devonport himself. On the 
9th May, 1891, the hon. Member made a 
speech (reported in The Western Daily 
Mercury) in which he used these 
words— 


“Mr. Forwood, in addition to being the Se- 

cretary to the Admiralty, has large interests, I 
believe, in private yards in Liverpool.” 
That statement he (Mr. Forwood) had 
denied most emphatically. He had no 
interest whatever in shipbuilding, and 
the statement had clearly been made to 
injure the Board of Admiralty of which 
he had been a Member. The hon. Meme 
ber had gone on to say— 


* Well, I would like to ask him whether he 
would dare to classify his private labour ona 
similar principle to the limited and unjust 
classification as employed in Her Majesty's 
Dockyards, What his reply might be I 
will not venture to say, but it has been 
well said that what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander also. What you 
are demanding and what you will, | hope, 
continue to insist upon, and what we, as your 
tepresentatives, if you return us as such will 
work for is that the advance in the wages of all 
dockyard employés in all branches should 
be a general and an_ all-round one, 
estimated and based on the which 
are generally recognised as being the accepted 
standard ef the mechanics and labourers em- 
ployed in private yards. There should be a 
general percentage rise all round, and not in- 
dividualised. I am an employer of labour my- 
self—a large employer—paying wages weekly 
to between 1,000 and 1,500 employes, What is 
the basis upon which my firm procce|s in ap- 
praising a man’s worth for promotion? We 
first of all lay down the principle of *a fair field 
and no favour, and we wish it to be generally 
understood that a man’s preferment and ad- 
vancement will be dependent on that. In the 
first place, merit backed up, secondly, by length 
of service.” 


Mr. KEARLEY said, if the right 


wayes 


hon. Gentleman would excuse him in- 
terposing, he would point out that 


the men in his own 
who were rewarded on the 
referred to were not engaged in work 
common to all, but in work which varied 
according to the necessities of the 
business. The argument that the right 
hon. Gentleman was endeavouring to 
raise was altogether inapplicable. — It, 
in fact, tended to disprove the right hon, 
Gentleman’s contention and prove his 
(Mr. Kearley’s). 

Mr. FORWOOD said, the colour the 
hon. Member now sought to give to his 
remarks was not to be found in the re- 
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conditions 
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marks themselves. He had put in the 
forefront the simple proposition that 
merit, backed up by length of service, 
was the principle on which men should 
be paid in the dockyards. Well, the 
late Board of Admiralty had given in- 
structions for the foremen in the shops to 
recommend for promotion those men who 


deserved it through competency and 
diligence, regard also being had to 
length of service. It was stated, 


further, in the instructions that when the 
Admiral Superintendent recommended 
men for increase of pay over the 
heads of men who had been longer in the 
service he was to give the names of those 
whom he passed over, and the men passed 
over should be at liberty to state their 
case to the Admiralty. Every effort had 
been made to insure that the best men 
should be promoted, and that there should 
be no favouritism shown. The Civil 
Lord said he appointed a very strong 
Committee to consider the evidence 
which he had taken; but he limited the 
action of the Committee, and said their 
object must be to do away with classifi- 
cation. He (Mr. Forwood) did not 
wonder that, as the hon. Member had said, 
instructions were necessary. As the hon. 
Member had very properly said, they ap- 
pointed a strong Committee. Admiral 
Fane—Admiral Superintendent at Ports- 
mouth—was the Chairman, a Member 
of the Committee was Mr. Wildish, Civil 
Assistant or Constructor—he was not 
sure which—at Devonport ; Mr. Barnaby, 
Chief Civil Superintendent at Chatham, 
was another. One would have thought 
that the opinions of gentlemen practically 
concerned in the work of the dockyards 
would have been asked on such a matter 
as the abolition of classification un- 
fettered and without instruction, and he 
was surprised that they should have 
undertaken a duty which he thought 
must have been against their own con- 
victions. These gentlemen certainly 
knew much better the 
connected with Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
and the practical working of them than 
the Lords of the Admiralty. But the 
dockyard men had votes, which was a 
potent factor in all dealings with dock- 
yard questions. These matters were not 
approached in the House in the fair way 
in which they should be approached. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Kearley) 
was the avowed advocate of the interests 


Mr. Forwood 
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of the dockyard men; therefore, his 
appeals for increased benefits for those 
men must be discounted. He had quoted 
the hon. Member. He would now pro- 
ceed to give other evidence. Mr, 
Williamson, Director of Dockyards, 
before the Royal Commission on Labour, 
was thus examined by Mr. Dale— 


*Q. Is it your experience that the wages in 
the dockyards range lower than those paid in 
other districts ? 

“A. I think not. They now compare 
favourably with such places as the Clyde and 
Belfast, &c., the revised scheme of wages having 
been based upon a fair average wage of the 
private shipbuilding and engineering trades.” 
Then he was asked— 

“Q. As regards the classification of skilled 
and other labourers, have you formed any 
opinion or not? 

“A. Yes, Ihave. The so-called classification 
of skilled labour is as essential in that as in any 
other body of workmen, not only in the interests 
of the Service, but in the interests of the men 
themselves.” 

Mr. Wildish was asked by him (Mr. 
Forwood )— 

“Q. Would you make the higher rate uniform, 
or would you have it on a graduated scale to 
certain classes? 

“A. Most certainly a graduated scale; I 
shouid say the numbers in the higher scale being 
limited according to the requirements of the 
work mainly.” 

Mr. Stanier, Civil Assistant at 
mouth Dockyard, was asked— 

“Q. You indicated that you preferred a 
graduated scale of pay to an uniform rate of 
pay? 

“A. Undoubtedly so; that has been my ex- 
perience and opinion for many years, and I 
have had no reason to alter it.” 


Ports- 


Mr. Barnaby was asked— 

“Q. Do you approve of a uniform rate of pay, 
or would you prefer a classification ’ 

“A, I should much prefer a classification, 

“Q. How would you put men in the classes— 
would you put them according to merit, or upon 
what rule? 

“A. I have said in my Report.—‘ This would 
enable specially expert workmen being re- 
warded, advancement to higher rates being 
generally considered due to ability and servi- 
tude.” 

*Q. Would you lay down as a rule a definite 
term for a man to remain in each class before 
he was eligible for promotion, or would you 
leave that an absolutely open question for the 
officers of the yard to determine ? 

“A. I should leave it open. We should soon 
find out what a man was worth, I should not 
like them to be bound to any term, Some- 
times, for instance, we know when we get a 
workman that he isan excellent man and worth 
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more than a man to whom we are paying 5s. 
a day.” 
That was the evidence given by persons 
who were respousible for the good ad- 
ministration and discipline of the dock- 
yards—for the quick carrying out of 
the work, for the proper employment of 
the men. That evidence, coupled with 
what the men themselves represented, 
fully justified the principle adopted by 
the late Administration in paying each 
man according to his ability. And in 
their scheme of classification they took 
care that a man who did his work pro- 
perly and diligently had not to wait for 
a vacancy caused by death for prefer- 
ment. The instruction to the officers of 
the yard was that the list to be sub- 
mitted from each dockyard of meu de- 
serving promotion was to be absolutely 
unlimited. The scheme of the late Go- 
vernment had been in operation. Under 
the classification scheme 426 men had 
been promoted up to the 27th of June, 
1892, and if the hon. Member for Devon- 
port complained that the number was not 
larger the fault lay with the present 
Government. To come more particularly 
to the proposal of the Civil Lord, as re- 
presenting the present Board of Admi- 
ralty, he (Mr. Forwood) did not for a 
moment grudge any further advance that 
was given to the ordinary or unskilled 
labourer at the yards. Formerly the rate 
of pay to those men was only lds. a 
week. The late Board thought that that 
was not a fair wage for any man to exist 
upon, and they increased it to 18s. a 
week after a probationary period, and 
the present Board, he understood, were 
going to increase the amount to 19s, a 
week. He thought, however, that it was 
a mistake to make a further special 
allowance of Is. a week to the labourers 
employed at Woolwich and Deptford 
beeause of the higher house rents they 
had to pay. He did not think that they 
should differentiate between the men at 
Woolwich and the men at Devonport, 
for they were as worthy of considera- 
tion at one yard as at the other. 
If the Government gave one yard the 
19s. a week they must extend that 19s. 
to every one of the other yards. They 
could not differentiate, and, at the same 
time, give a feeling of satisfaction to the 
men. This attempt to undo what was 
done on the best and strongest of evidence 
had been described by the hon. Member 
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for Devonport (Mr. Kearley) as in every 
sense unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of the men. He (Mr. Forwood) 
was not surprised at it. Whereas the 
joiners received from 28s. to 30s. those 
already on the Establishment were to 
receive under the scheme 29s. Gd., and 
men who came on the Establishment in 
the future were to receive only 29s. In 
other words, the joiners were to be docked 
of ls. a week in order to abolish classifi- 


cation. He did not think the joiner 
class would be pleased with such a 
proposal. The other great class was 


that of the shipwrights. To-day the 
maximum pay of an Established ship- 
wright was 33s., and in future his 
maximum pay was to be 31s. Gd., so that 
the shipwrights were in future to lose 
the chance of obtaining the extra Is. 6d. 
a week. The hired shipwrights were to 
be docked Is. There was an anomaly, 
because the hired shipwright, whose 
maximum pay in future was to be 33s. a 
week, would, when placed on the Estab- 
lishment, obtain only 31s. 6d., so that 
he would forfeit 1s. 6d. a week in order 
to gain the benefits of the Establishment. 
Under the scheme approved by his noble 
Friend (Lord G. Hamilton), an expe- 
rienced man—and only experienced men 
ought to be Established—ouly forfeited 
ls. a week on becoming Established. 
The Government were, therefore, not 
only going to reduce the maximum pay, but 
were going to peualise those who went on 
the Establishment in order that they might 
undo what their predecessors had done. 
There was only one other word he 
wished to say on this matter ; he wished 
to call attention to the numbers atfected 
by this proposal, and perhaps the Civil 
Lord would tell him if he were right in 
the inference he drew. The idea was 
that 10,800 of the men should be paid on 
a uniform basis, and that the remainder 
of the men in other trades in the yards, 
numbering 8,000, should continue in the 
classification list. That was the effect 
as regarded numbers. The shipwrights 
undoubtedly, as he had said before, and 
now said again, were the backbone of 
the yard; and if the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Kearley) had been in 
his place he could have assured him that no 
remarks he had ever made were intended 
to or meant in any way to detract from 
the high opinion he had of their charac- 
ter as skilled workmen, or their conduct 
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in the discharge of their duties in the 
yard ; but the shipwrights were the class 
who made this demand on Her Majesty’s 
Government, and they had made this 
demand on the Government because the 
leaders of the Trades Unions of the 
country had more influence with this 
trade than with any other trade in the 
yard. They heard to-day from the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Kearley) a 
demand that the Admiralty should no 
longer regulate the rates of pay in the 
Naval Establishments, but that they 
should be regulated by the Councils of 
the Trades Unions of the country. He 
did not know what answer the Civil 
Lord (Mr. E. Robertson) was going to 
make to that demand; but that was the 
demand that was made, and it was a very 
plain and simple one, that the Trades 
Unions should fix the rates of wages in 
Her Majesty’s dockyards. These rates 
would have to be fixed, from time to 
time, according to the fluctuations in the 
labour market of the country. He did 
not grudge any Board of Admiralty the 
task of having constantly to be adjusting 
the pay of the men according to the 
fluctuations of the labour market. The 
shipwrights had undoubtedly been a class 
very prominent in this agitation. But 
why should such bodies of men as the 
engine-fitters and ship-fitters be left out 
of consideration ¢ These men were 
not to receive a single sixpence of extra 
pay. His opinion was that the engineer 
and iron ship-fitter was a class of trade 
certainly not second in importance to 
that of the shipwrights; but they and 
other important trades were left out of 
all consideration, and only attention was 
paid to the shipwrights, because, he sup- 
posed, they were a little more clamorous. 
He supposed, also, their votes were given 
under circumstances at the last Election 
—admitted by the hon. Member for 
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Devonport (Mr. Kearley)—which _re- 
quired that the promises then made 
should be fulfilled. So much for the 


plan as regarded the classification and 
the labour question of the yards. The 
Civil Lord, in the concluding part of his 
remarks, dragged in another matter which 
seemed to him (Mr, Forwood) quite out- 
side the matter they were discussing ; the 
Civil Lord brought in the question 
of the shipbuilding programme, and he 
challenged certain observations made 
by his noble Friend (Lord G. Hamilton) 


Mr. Forwood 
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last night as to the effect of the distribu- 
tion of labour and the commencement of 
new ships in the dockyards. As to the 
effect upon labour the Chairman ruled 
him out of Order last night, so that he ' 
was unable to proceed into that matter, : 
and he was sorry again to have to attempt 
to go into it; but on that point the Civil 
Lord used rather more vehement language ' 
than in other parts of his speech. The : 
Civil Lord stated that he (Mr. Forwood) : 
and his noble Friend (Lord G. Hamilton) . 
had threatened the House with dis- | 
charges, and that that was the intent é 
and meaning of the observations they ' 
made. The intent and meaning of their : 
observations were absolutely contrary to y 
that. What they desired was to give 
the -Admiralty the experience of six 
years’ work at the Admiralty, and warn Ys 
them that unless they took a certain line h 
of policy those discharges would be in- 
evitable. If they had wanted to obtain 
any advantage in the matter they would 
have held their peace and not given any 
word of warning, because then next year 
the Government must have inevitably = 
discharged a number of men, and un- P 
doubtedly their political opponents would h 
have got the benefit of such discharges. la 
Ina few words he must give the Civil Lord : 
the figures, which he thought he would yo 
find it impossible to gainsay. The Civil os 
Lord said—* I assure you that there will ¥ 
be no discharges next year.” Very well ; f 
he did not want any discharges iu the . 
dockyards next year ; but he could assure rm 
the Civil Lord that if he went on with y 
the programme as at present laid downg) of 
there must be discharges, or a very large) 9 - 
increase in the Votes for material and } ws 
contract labour. It was inevitable, and) m 
that was the reason they mentioned this +3 
matter. He would now give the Civil - 
Lord the figures as to labour. The Esti- ns 
mate this year was £831,000, If the =e 
Civil Lord wished to keep the workmen Cl 
in employment it would require £135,000 ha 
to complete the old programme. Then, ns 
if the hon. Member wished to make good M 
progress with the ships in the new pro- re 
gramme, he would have to expend on 
labour £366,000, making a total of e 
£501,000 ; therefore, next year he must he 
find employment, if he wished to keep oti 
the same number employed as were fre 
employed to-day, representing £330,000, pan 
What was the case with regard to ma- 
terials ¥ By the Government figures:-it oie 
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involved £150,000 to complete the old 
programme ; to proceed with new battle- 
ships would require £891,000, and for 
contract work the material for their 
new cruisers would come to £300,000. 
They would, in addition, require for 
unappropriated labour, £1,076,000 ; and 
the total of these figures summed up to 
£3,250,000 against £1,900,000, the Con- 
struction Vote this year. Therefore, to 
keep these number of men employed, un- 
less the Admiralty made a complete and 
drastic change in their programme on new 
ships—and he was afraid it was too late 
for them to do that—they would have to 
increase their Construction Vote by 
£1,300,000. 

Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth) protested 
against Dockyard Members being de- 
scribed in the way in which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to them. 

Mr. FORWOOD: I was simply 
quoting the remarks made by the hon, 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Kearley). 

Mr. BAKER said, the statements 
made by the hon, Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. Kearley) were not acquiesced in 
by other Dockyard Members. But the | 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
last night anticipated the argument, and 
made very similar remarks ; in fact, it 
was not at all an uncommon thing to hear | 
such remarks made ; and, as a Dockyard 
Member representing one of the largest 
of Her Majesty’s Dockyards, he entirely 
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resented such an imputation that Dock- 
yard Members were unduly pressing the 
claims of their constituents. The duty | 
of a Representative was to attend to the | 
interests of his constituency ; and in this | 
particular dockyards were not different | 
from any other constituency. What | 
interest was there in the country that 
was not directly represented by those 
elected for the purpose? More than 
that, the great trade interests, the great | 
Church interests, railway and other 
interests were all directly represented ; 
but no imputation was passed on the 
Members that they were unduly pressing 
claims, or improperly putting forth argu- 
ments and statements for and on behalf 
of their constituents. He could convince 
the right hon. Gentleman that the con- 
stituency he represented was quite free 
from any such oscillation or taunt as 
suggested. In 1885, before the scheme 
came into operation, the constituency 





was represented by two Liberals. In 
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1886 a political wave passed over the 
country, and two Members of a different 
colour were sent to Parliament. But a 
recurring wave subsequently sent in 
Liberal Members, and that, be thought, 
disposed of the accusation that they were 
unduly pressing their claims. It seemed to 
be considered by Members, and especially 
by Members of the Government, that 
men employed in the dockyards were 
treated better than other workmen, both 
in regard to their wages and their position, 
That, he thought, was an impossible 
position for the Government to take up, 
and it must be remembered that the Go- 
vernment brought these men to the 
localities, and removed them from all the 
advantages which they might enjoy in 
other districts where employers were more 
numerous. He looked upon the rate of 
wages suggested in the new scheme of 
classification as an instalment towards a 
settlement which should be satisfactory 
to the workmen of all classes. He did 
not think that the Government had 
treated the men with that amount of 
generosity which they deserved, and next 
year there would have to be a further 
instalment paid on that account. The 
men ought to receive to the full what 
the same class of workmen received in 
any other part of the country.  Ship- 
wrights throughout the country received 
an average wage of 36s. 6d. per week : 
but the shipwrights employed in Govern- 
ment Dockyards would take 34s. and be 
satisfied, which would mean that the 
men would each give 2s, 6d. a week for 


the supposed advantages they now 
obtained under the Government. The 


Government seemed to have overlooked 
the solemn proposition made by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Gorst), 
that the Government would show to the 
employers of the country an example, 
and that they would at least start upon 
the scheme for improving the condition 
of the working men. If a contractor 
employed a labourer upon Government 
work he was obliged to pay 44d. 
an hour; but the Government them- 
selves did not give that to their labourers. 
What the Government proposed to do 
was to pay their workmen wages 5 and 
10 per cent. less than the current rate of 
wages paid for the same labour in the 
market outside the dockyards. As to the 
question of probation it was out of date, 
and no other employers engaged their 
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hands in such a fashion. He hoped, 
therefore, there was still time for the 
Government to make a modification of 
their scheme in that respect, so that no 
man should receive less than the average 
wages paid in like employment through- 
out the country. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): The hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Mr. Baker) complains of the imputa- 
tions liberally cast upon Dockyard Re- 
presentatives when they intervene in 
Debates onthe Naval Estimates. I have 
great sympathy with that complaint. 
I represented a dockyard constituency 
for 17 years, both when my friends were 
in Office and when my opponents were 
in Office, and I do not think I ever got 
up to make a speech in one of these 
Debates on this Vote without being 
sneered at by somebody or other because 
I was a Dockyard Representative. It is 
the common lot of the class, and so long 
as the hon. Member has the privilege of 
representing a great dockyard constitu- 
ency I am afraid the sceptical and 
cynical spirits in the House will in- 
dulge in these sneers. I gave notice a 
short time ago that I would, on the 
occasion of this Vote, invite the Govern- 
meut to state what practical steps they 
have taken to give effect to the Resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the House in 
Mareh last ; and I have to acknowledge 
my obligations to the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty for having, in his Memorandum 
and in his speech this evening, so clearly 
and fully explained all that the Govern- 
ment has done. For what they have 
done I must tenderthem my most grateful 
thanks. The hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. Kearley) seemed to be afraid 
that I was not going to stand to my guns, 
and that I would recede from some of the 
sentiments expressed by me last March, I 
can assure the hon, Member and the Com- 
mittee that there is no such danger. It 
is only the Members of the Government 
who are allowed to make the same 
speech twice over, otherwise I would 
repeat exactly what I said in March. 
But, as time is very precious, I do not 
want to go over the whole ground again, 
or to attempt anything like the elaborate 
criticism of the Government proposal 
which has already been made by the hon. 
Member for Devonport, in a great deal 
of which I concur; but I would like to 
look at the matter from the point of view 


Mr. Baker 
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of the interests of labour generally 
throughout the country, which are very 
much involved in this question, and I 
would like also to point out in what 
respect the Government has, in m 

opinion, failed to give effect to the 
Resolution of the House. I say that the 
workers in the country generally are very 
much excited over this question. There 
was a time, not very long ago, when 
dockyard workmen were considered to be 
rather favoured individuals, and when 
the working classes throughout the 
country generally felt no very strong 
sympathy with them; but I think that 
time has gone by, and that workers 
generally perceive that they have a most 
vital interest in seeing that the relations 
between employer and emplcyé in the 
dockyards are of a satisfactory character. 
The workers are really the employers in 
the dockyards. Their money is being 
spent ; and they control the election of 
this Parliament, which has the Admiralty 
under its control, and consequently, if the 
treatment of the dockyard workmen is 
not perfectly just, it is the masses of the 
people of this country who are ultimately 
to blame. We should look upon the 
Government, whether they like it or not, 
as to a great extent a model employer of 
labour, for the views they enforce have a 
wide-reaching effect upon the action of 
private employers, and upon the conditions 
of workmen in every industry in the 
country. Therefore, the great mass of the 
electors of the country really feel a very 
great interest in this dockyard question. 
In the first place, I cannot accept as 
satisfactory the conclusion at which the 
Government have arrived as to what 
wages are sufficient for maintenance. I 
think it would be impossible for the House 
of Commons to lay down the rate of 
wages which employers should give so as 
not to be guilty of the ofience of sweat- 
ing, and I do not know whether the 
House is in a_ position to critically 
examine the figure of 19s. to which the 
Government have arrived as a minimum 
weekly wage. I should like to know 
whether the hon. Member for Battersea 
considers 19s, is in accordance with the 
Trade Union rate, and whether it is free 
from the imputation of a sweating wage ? 
As a Member of the Labour Commission, 
I know what the wages of the men down 
the river are, and I should have thought 
that 19s. is rather a low figure; but I 
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have no data upon which to dispute the 
figure. But having come to the conelu- 
sion that 19s. is the wage they ought to 
pay to redeem themselves from the accu- 
sation of being sweating employers, I 
cannot understand by what process of 
argument the Government have been in- 
duced to adopt the system of probation. 
The probationer must commence in the 
yard at 17s, a week, which is raised in 
another year to 18s. I noticed that the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty was a little 
ashamed of that part of the scheme. I 
hope that indicates that there is a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction amongst the 
men with the action of the Admiralty. 
I am sure it would have been wiser if the 
Government, having come to the con- 
clusion that 19s. ought to be the minimum 
wage, were able to tell the country that, 
except in a very brief period of probation, 
there was no man in their dockyards 
who had less than 19s.a week wages. 
I will not dwell upon the question of 
classification at any length, for I con- 
sider that, although it isa very important 
matter, it is outside the scope of the 
Resolution passed by the House in March 
last. I may say, however, that when I 
represented a dockyard constituency I 
expressed a very strong opinion against 
classification, and now that I am _ not 
returned by such a constituency and can 
hold «a perfectly independent opinion on 
the subject I see no reason to withdraw 
from that opinion. It seems to me that 
in introducing classification into their 
service the Admiralty are going a little 
beyond making themselves model em- 
ployers, and are making themselves ex- 
perimental employers. The mere fact 
that the system is unknown in private 
yards is a sufficient reason for the Go- 
vernment to abstain from making the 
experiment. It is quite clear that the 
system will not work, and that it is 
unpopular with the workers. I come to 
a point on which I am very much dis- 
appointed with the action of the Govern- 
ment, in face of the pledge given when 
the Resolution of March last was passed, 
and that is the question of hours. 1 
should have thought that with a Govern- 
ment in Office which is generally favour- 
able to an eight hours day, and which 
has voted in block for it in the mining 
industry, there would have been a chance 
of seeing the experiment of an eight 
hours day introduced into the dockyards. 
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I hoped and believed that after my 
Resolution the Government would have 
reduced the hours of labour in their 
dockyards to 48 hours a week, especially 
as the hours worked in the dockyards 
very slightly exceed eight hours per day, 
being only 51 hours per week. I, there- 
fore, feel the strongest disappointment 
that the Government have not seen their 
‘way to make this slight and salutary 
change; and I hope that next Session 
| more pressure will be put on the Govern- 
ment to induce them to make the change. 
But I regret most that no change what- 
ever has been made in the direction of 
providing for the old age of workmen in 
Government establishments. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The subject 
is not relevant to this Vote. 

Sir J. GORST: But it is relevant to 
this Vote. The great complaint which 
I made in March last, and the complaint 
which has been made in every Dockyard 
Debate in this Committee for the last 
20 years, is the extraordinary difference 
which every successive Government 
keeps up between the Established and 
non-Established men in their service. 
No one has ever been able to givea 
satisfactory reason for that distinction. 
In the dockyards there are men working 
side by side, some of whom can look 
forward to a pension and others of whom 
willhave nothing but a gratuity on retire- 
ment. I would not say that every man 
should at once become entitled toa pension. 
There might be one or two years’ proba- 
tion established, to see whether the men 
are really fit for the service, and whether 
they are the class of men you want. 
But at present more than half the men 
employed, though they may have worked 
for 20 years in the dockyards and arsenals, 
have no provision for their old age. I 
have discussed this matter with the men, 
and I ean say that they do not ask for 
anything unreasonable. They admit that 
the wages they receive should be lower 

than the wages given outside for the 
same work in consideration of the super- 
'annuation allowance ; they have often 
asked that a reduction should be made 
from their wages and earried to a sepa- 
rate fund, and that an actuarial cal- 
eulation should be furnished to them, 
in order to see how exactly it was with 
them and what they got for the reduction, 
To those demands, which I consider 
modest and reasonable, no Government 
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has yet acceded. During the Debates on 
the subject in March last, it was stated 
that the Government contributed half of 
the amount towards pensions. I showed 
that the Germans gave one-third, and that, 
therefore, we were less generous to our 
workmen than the Germans. But what 
I contend for is, that all the permanent 
servants of the Government should have 
a provision made for the time when they 
are no longer able to earn a living by 
work ; that that provision should take 
the form of a deduction from the wages 
an outside worker would receive ; that it 
should be clearly and specifically stated 
how much was deducted for that purpose ; 
and to what extent it was supplemented 
by a contribution from the employer, 
which in this case is Parliament, and 
that there should be no mystery and 
confusion between the employer and the 
employed in the matter. The Govern- 
ment will probably adhere to the old 
clumsy method of Established and 
non-Established men. ‘They will con- 
tinue to give the superannuation in 
the most inconvenient form in which it 
can be given ; and that in the case of the 
premature death of a man who had been 
subscribing to the fund for 40 years, not 
a single penny will be returned to his 
widow or children. I must say that in 
all these respects I have been mueh dis- 
appointed with the Government. I hope 
before the Debate closes we shall have 
some assurance from them that the 
matter is engaging their attention, and 
that if not now, at some no distant date, 
this most necessary reform in the em- 
ployment of the workers will be made. 
Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, he 
wished to say a few words from a general 
labour point of view upon the Wages 
Vote of the Naval Department. He had 
to express in part his approval of the 
action of the Admiralty in giving 
£30,000 of an increase in wages spread 
over a few thousand men; but he re- 
gretted that they had not, whilst they 
were about it, gone the whole hog, by 
ignoring entirely the advice of the per- 
manent officials, doing away with classi- 
fication altogether, and establishing 
Trades Union rates of wages. In this 
matter they had to be frank to the 
labourers, who asked for an inerease of 
wages, and, at the same time, to be fair 
to the ratepayers. ‘That was the position 
he wished to take up. It had been said 
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by hon. Members on the Opposition side 
that they were practically allowing the 
wages and the hours of men employed in 
the dockyards and the arsenals to be 
regulated by the Trades Unions, and 
that that was a condition of things which 
would be subsequently regretted. He 
did not share that view. He considered 
that when Trades Unions brought pres- 
sure to bear upon the Government or 
upon Members of Parliament they were 
strictly within their legal and constitu- 
tional rights, provided that they were 
not insisting on iniquitous conditions 
or privileges for dockyard workmen; 
and if they were to choose between the 
labour conditions of dockyards being 
determined by Trades Unions or by 
Party politicians, he would prefer to see 
the dockyards dominated by the Trades 
Unions rather than to have the Army 
and Navy put up at a Dutch auction for 
the two political Parties, and knocked 
down to the highest bidder for dockyard 
votes. After all, the Trades Unions had 
a restraining influence, for they were 
restricted in their demands by the fact 
that they could not go beyond the market 
wages and hours prevailing outside the 
dockyards, and tixed in healthy rivalry ; 
whilst nothing in the world would pre- 
vent a Party politician, anxious for 
place, and privilege, and power, from 
going as near to ‘Tammany Hall as it 
was possible for human ingenuity to pro- 
ceed. He assumed that the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, in tixing the rates of wages, 
had acted in deference to the strong 
views of a deputation of workmen who 
waited on the Admiralty nine months 
ago, and on the representations made by 
Members of the House in March and 
May last. The scandalously low rates 
of wages which arsenal and dockyard 
men received were exposed on those ocea- 
sions. He had in his hand four specimen 
cases from Chatham. A labourer earned 
17s. a week ; he paid 4s. 6d. for rent ; 
ls. 3d. for fuel ; clothing, ls. ; club, 6d., 
leaving 10s. for food for himself and 
his wife and four children. That, 
in his opinion, came within the scope 
of a sweating wage. It was true that 
the Government had increased the wages 
to 19s., but having taken the advice of 
the permanent officials, who went on the 
principle of starving subordinates for the 
purpose of keeping up their own extra- 
vagantly large salaries, the Government 
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had set up a system of paying only the 
permanent men the 19s., and putting 
the others on probation, giving them 
only 17s. to begin with, with increases 
of Is. a year till 19s. was reached. 
If 19s. were a fair minimum wage, why 
not pay it graciously at once, and not 
compel some men to wait for 18 months 
or two years before they received 19s. ? 
He intended to call the labourers as 
well as the Government to account in 
this matter. He found that many of the 
labourers, both unskilled and skilled, who 
got these low wages got up at 4 o’clock 
in the morning and worked for two or 
three hours for private contractors before 
they commenced work in the dockyards, 
or, after breaking off at 5 o’clock in 
the evening, worked for local “ jerry 
builders,” in order to get their earnings 
up to the current Trades Union rates of 
wages. That was a system which the 
Government should not tolerate. The 
Government should pay a fair day's 
wage, and provide that the men were 
fully qualified for the work they had to 
perform by insisting that no work should 
be allowed before or after the day’s 
work in the dockyards for outside firms. 
He, therefore, appealed to the Govern- 
ment to abolish the provisional policy, 
and give the Trades Union rates of 
wages right away. Now, as to the 
question of skilled workmen, he was 
under the impression that a man in a 
mechanical industry received in wagss 
what he had proved his capacity to earn. 
In turning out war material they wanted 
the best and most efficient labour that 
could be secured; but they would be 
unable to secure that labour so long as 
they refused to pay Trades Union rates 
of wages. In his own trade, for in- 
stance, the 76,000 men of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers were the 
best men, and they were all Trade 
Unionists, and if the Government only 
paid 32s.a week in the dockyards whilst 
36s. was the rate outside they would 
only get glorified handy men to work for 
them, instead of competent engineers who 
had served a genuine apprenticeship. 
Then, as to classification, he was entirely 
opposed to it, root and branch. He be- 
lieved that classification had been adopted 
in the arsenals by permanent officials 
with a view to diminish that amount of 
supervision that in the absence of classi- 
fication they would have to give in 
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looking after the men and seeing that 
they did the proper work. It was con- 
trary to the private yard system, which 
was, generally speaking, the best system 
of building vessels. The best plan was 
to give the men a maximum wage—let it 
be a Trades Union wage—to demand 
from them a minimum day's work, and 
to have no fancy classification which 
placed in the hands of a foreman who 
had a house to let the power of pro- 
moting his tenant to a higher scale in 
order to secure his rent when dockyard 
employment got scarce. He believed 
that if emoluments, pensions, and bonuses 
were abolished altogether, and the Trade 
Union rates of wages paid, the men would 
be better pleased. He was convinced 
that these emoluments, about which the 
men did not trouble themselves a bit, 
were kept up by the higher officials in 
order to justify the the big emoluments 
they obtained for themselves. He would 
suggest that the men employed in the 
coustruction of war material should be 
placed on the same footing as men em- 
ployed at the same work outside. This 
would save the House from being 
worried every year by these details which 
a Departmental Committee ought to con- 
sider and settle. Generally speaking, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University and himself 
agreed on labour questions; but he 
would ask the Government not to follow 
one piece of advice which the right hon, 
Gentleman had given them. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that he was in 
favour of the abolition of the distinction 
between non-established and permanent 
men. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that the abolition of that dis- 
tinction meant that emoluments, privi- 
leges, pensions, and bonuses must go by 
the board at once. But the right hon. 
Gentleman asked the Government to 
bring in a scheme of pensions. He 
sincerely hoped the Government would 
do nothing of the kind. Let the Go- 
vernment pay the men Trades Union 
wages, and then the men could go to 
their own Sick and Benefit Societies to 
make provision for their old age, or join 
with their fellow-workers throughout the 
country in demanding a national system 
of insurance based on some scheme of 
taxation, which they could claim as a 
right and not as a favour from the Go- 
vernment which incidentally employed 
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them. He could not understand why the 
Government hesitated to establish an 
eight hours day, especially as they had 
the example of eight or ten large em- 
ployers of labour on their own side of the 
House who had shown them how to do 
it with profit to their workmen and ad- 
vantage to themselves. He, therefore, 
hoped that the Government would screw 
up their courage to the sticking point, 
and go in for an eight hours day. There 
was another matter to which he wished 
to direct attention. He found that in the 
Government dockyards there was an in- 
terchange of trades in all departments 
and in all classes of work. Shipwrights 
did engineers’ work ; boiler-makers did 
shipwrights’ work; and carpenters did 
engineers’ work. ‘That was not the way 
things were done on the Clyde, Tyne, 
and in Belfast. In these private dock- 
yards the engineers did engineering 
work and the  shipwrights  ship- 
wright work. In some of the 
arsenals and dockyards they had got 
men who were jacks of all trades and 
masters of none. He would like to see 
the whole system of the supervision of 
the dockyards overhauled. The fact 
that a man was on the Front Bench did 
not imply that he was an embodiment of 
all the virtues, an Admirable Crichton, 
fit to run the universe, It was not always 
so. For his part, he thought that a 
Committee of 15 or 20 men should have 
power to visit these dockyards whilst the 
men were at work, not to interfere with 
discipline, not to interfere with the per- 
manent officials in their suecessful 
administration of these large concerns, 
but in order to see if there was anything 
that would improve the condition of the 
workers and the character of the work 
they turned out. But such visits to these 
arsenals and dockyards were not allowed, 
with the result that some of the best 
engineers in the world—men who had 
established and maintained the English 
supremacy for engineering—were com- 
pelled to take statements from discon- 
tented workmen at second hand, and had 
no practical experience of the truth of the 
complaints. In fact, the House of Com- 
mons was behind every Corporation and 
other Public Bodies which recognised the 
principle of Trades Union wages, and 
possessed the right to see, and overhaul, 
and supervise, and criticise the work of 
every one of their Departments. He 
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asked the Government to consider this 
proposal, whether the ratepayers, through 
their Members of Parliament, should not 
get some grip of the administration of 
the Departments, which spent annually 
£36,000,000 or £37,000,000 ? He asked 
the Government also to make no further 
bones about establishing an eight hours 
day in all Government workshops, and 
they would find-that it would be one of 
the strongest points in their favour 
amongst the working classes when they 
appealed to the country. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I should 
like to notice some of the points which 
have arisen in the course of this dis- 
cussion, and I will take as my starting 
point the very excellent speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Battersea, 
who has alluded to most of these points. 
He concluded by a reference to the 48 
hours week. There is no difficulty im 
the way of our establishing a 48 hours 
week in the dockyards. We are now so 
close to the mark, there being only two 
hours or au hour and a half difference in 
point of time, 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : Then 
why do not you do it ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: We have 
not lost sight of the question. It is now 
under consideration, and we hope, if we 
take the step, to be able to bring other 
Departments with us. I would point 
out that this question has not been 
urged on our attention by the working 
men themselves, because I presume 
they are so close on the 48 hours 
a week that the matter does not 
touch them closely. The hon. Member 
for Battersea also alluded to the tech- 
nical matter of the interchange of trades 
in the dockyards. The most important 
case of the kind is a contest between the 
shipwrights and the fitters, and hon, 
Members will understand that it isa very 
delicate matter to interfere in a contest 
of the kind between two trades. We 
have, to some extent, acceded to the claim 
of the fitters so far as the ships are con- 
cerned ; but we hope to inquire more fully 
into the matter. The one fact that has 
impressed itself most strongly on my 
mind as the result of these discussions is 
the unanimity with which the principle 
of approbation has been condemned. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University has suspected 
that I was not myself in favour of it. 
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He said, indeed, that I was ashamed of 
it. I cannot make such an admission 
as that ; but I would remind the Com- 
mittee that I specifically stated that my 
view was that it was not to be a com- 
pulsory but a permissive arrangement. 
Iam much impressed by the arguments 
which have been urged against it, and I 
need not say that they shall have due 
consideration. There has been a general 
discussion about the rates of the various 
trades. I will not attempt an answer, 
but I am half-inclined to think that due 
justice has not been done to our pro- 
posals. We have got the best informa- 
tion that was available as to the rates of 
wages paid outside for the same class of 
work as is done in the dockyards, and, 
acting on that information, we believe we 
have established what my hon. Friend 
the Member for Battersea said was the 
thing we ought to establish—namely, 


rates of wages in the dockyards 
corresponding to the rates of wages 


fixed hy competition in the open markets. 
As to classification, I can only say that 
we have taken up that position and 
must abide by it. 

*Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pem- 
broke, &c.) said, that the dockyard men 
looked upon the House of Commons as 
their paymasters, and as the final arbi- 
trators between them and the Admiralty ; 
and as the point of view of the Admiralty, 
had been very plausibly put before the 
Committee by officials of the Admiralty 
it was only fair to the dockyard men 
that their point of view also should be 
stated by their Representatives. He 
did not care whether a Dockyard Re- 
presentative sat on the Government side 
or on the Opposition side ;he believed 
that every one of them would deem it his 
duty to call attention to the grievances 
of the men, and, so to speak, submit 
to the arbitration of the House of Com- 
mons the difference between them and 
the Admiralty. For himself, he felt he 
was in honour bound to place the griev- 
ances of the men before the House, and 
he meant to discharge that obligation. 
What he asked the Committee to do was 
to passa judgment, if possible, on the gene- 
ral principles which ought to govern the 
relations between the Admiralty and the 
dockyard servants, and he only brought 
forward particular grievances in order 
to illustrate the question of this general 
principle. The Admiralty, impregnated 
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as they were by a conception of implicit 
obedience in the Naval Service, wished 
to carry on their engagements and their 
relations with the men as if it was one 
of the services spelt with a big S in which 
discipline and order were all in all, and 
the responsibility of the superior to the 


subordinate was never for a moment 
thought of. The men, on the other hand, 
looked upon their relations with the 


Admiralty as one of an industrial con- 
tract between employers and employed. 
There should be no more secrecy, no more 
arbitrary conduct and discipline employed 
by the Admiralty in their relations with 
the men in the dockyards than was em- 
ployed by any private employers of 
labour. He admitted that there must be 
discipline, regulation, and, of course, 
order. But what the men claimed was 
that there should not be more of it than 
wus found necessary in the case of a 
private employer. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty had said the Committee that 
had been appointed had come to the best 
possible conclusion in the interests of both 
parties. He recognised the undoubted 
ability of the gentlemen who served upon 
that Committee ; but it was a pity that 
there was not some direct consultation 
with the men as to any terms to be 
offered to them before those terms were 
finally stereotyped. He could not believe 
that in any great dispute between a 
private employer of labour and his men 
any decision could be come to unless the 
meu had the opportunity of putting their 
views forward on equality with their 
employer. In the case of private em- 
ployers, the men were able to kick 
against injustice ; they were able to put 
the employer to great inconvenience, and 
to force on him that consideration which 
they thought was their due. But that 
power was utterly shut off from the men 
in Government employ. It was absurd 
to talk about a strike against the Govern- 
ment; they could not injure the Govern- 
ment by striking against them, as they 
could in the ease of a private employer. 
Besides, the Government had force at 
their disposal, which it was utterly im- 
possible to oppose or to grapple with. 
Again, many of the Government employés 
were under a system of deferred payment, 
which crippled them in standing out 
against the wishes of the Government, 
Therefore, the Government were all the 
more bound to take just measures to ob- 
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tain a knowledge of the views of the men. 
He had received telegram after telegram 
expressing the dissatisfaction of the men 
with this new scheme. The last he had 
received from Pembroke Dock was put 
into his hands half-an-hour ago, and was 
as follows :— 

“ Great dissatisfaction with proposed scheme 
among shipwrights Maximum rates of present 
scheme alone will satisfy. Men determined to 
oppose proposed scheme, which establishes 
classification and prevents men from obtaining 
higher rate, which is a great injustice and most 
objectionable.” 

What the shipwrights wanted was 
a wage of 34s. a week for hired men 
as the pay all round. The pro- 
bationary period had been so much 
attacked that he need not trouble to 
attack it any further, The men wanted 
the scheme brought into force at once. 
They could not see why, if it was fair to 
raise their wages, it would not be fair 
to do so at once, and he could not see 
what the answer could be to that except 
the difficulty of finding money. But 
that was not the difficulty which the 
Government had themselves accepted as 
a sufficient answer. They had admitted 
that they ought in fairness to the men 
to spend at least £30,000 on a new 
scheme. The obligation being present 
ought to be discharged at once. The 
men complained of supercession, After 
passing examinations which were to 
secure advancement by an _ absolute 
engagement, they found men put over 
their heads who, in some cases, had not 
passed an examination at all, or had not 
passed so well, and in some cases had 
passed subsequently, and got a priorityjto 
which they were not entitled. This wasa 
special grievance with foremen of yards 
and draughtsmen. There was another 
point with regard to the rates of pay and 
retiring allowances. The regulations as 
to retiring allowances had been preju- 
dicially altered without any warning, and 
without any saving of the rights of men 
who had worked under them. Drillers 
and rivetters had been specially affected 
by a sudden change in rates of pay. 
Then there was the ignorance of the 
rates which would be paid for task and 
job work, and he was glad to find that 
the Civil Lord had said that that griev- 
ance would no longer exist, for hitherto 
men had been treated as: if they had no 
right to ask questions on the subject. 
There was another matter of very great 
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importance, and that was the question 
of what might be called acting service, 
Men were working permanently on cer- 
tain jobs, yet they were not rated as 
doing those jobs. If they left the Service 
they would not be given the credit of the 
work they had been doing, but would be 
discharged as having been employed on 
work inferior to the work they had 
actually done. Men worked as skilled 
labourers but were rated as ordinary 


labourers acting as skilled labourers, 
Then, again, skilled labourers acted 
as stokers, machine men &c., and 


part of their pay was cut off because 
they were not rated for the work 
they did. The equality of the trades 
was also a matter of great importance to 
the men. The shipwrights had an ad- 
vantage over both joiners and fitters, 
and, of course, the latter did not like it. 
The leading men of the shipwrights were 
called Inspectors, but the leading men of 
the other sections were not allowed the 
title or the privileges. The Inspectors 
were allowed sick leave and casual 
leave without loss of pay, which the 
leading men of the joiners and fitters 
were not allowed. The joiners were 
worse off than either shipwrights or 


fitters, because they had no high 
priest at the Admiralty. If these 


grievances were shown to be valid they 
ought to be remedied. It would be 
a great improvement if the attempt to 
enforce the present discipline over the 
men in the dockyards was abandoned, 
He asked the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty to consider this point: that all 
regulations relating to the men’s labour 
and pay and retiring allowances should 
be codified and published, and that they 
should not be altered without full warn- 
ing to the men and consultation with 
their Representatives. The men should 
be allowed to have a real voice in criti 
cising any proposed alteration or new 
scheme put forward, and he would ask 
that The Labour Gazette should be used 
by the Admiralty for the purpose of 
publishing proposed regulations, and that 
its columns should be open to the com- 
plaints of the dockyard men by allowing 
reasonable letters by them to appear 
therein. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, EF.) said, of the 
many speeches that had been made in 
this Debate the one that struck him most 
was that of the hon. Member for Batter- 
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sea (Mr. J. Burns). He was a Repre- 
sentative of the working men. For him- 
self, he (Mr. Wolff) was not a Repre- 
sentative of employers of labour, but he 
was a large employer, and it was, there- 
fore, unlikely that he would take the 
same view as the hon. Member on all the 
subjects touched upon by him. He was 
bound, however, to say that, so far as his 
speech was concerned with the manage- 
ment of the dockyards, his observations 
were of a character with which he (Mr. 
Wolff) thoroughly and entirely agreed. 
The question of the management of the 
dockyards could not have been criticised 
in a fairer or more practical spirit. He 
had not yet been educated up to the views 
of the hon. Member for Battersea on the 
eight hours question; but he agreed with 
the hon. Member that, if an eight hours 
day was to become compulsory, and if it 
was to be introduced into the land, there’ 
was no place in which it ought to be 
introduced sooner than in the Govern- 
ment Service. If there was anything 
which ought to distinguish the manage- 
ment of Government Establishments it 
was that they ought to be ahead of pri- 
vate firms, not only as to the work they 
turned out, but also as to the relations 
in which they and their employés stood 
to each other. The more he thought of 
it the more he was persuaded that the 
Government Dockyards ought to be con- 
ducted on the same principle as private 
yards. He was convinced that before 
long the Trades Unions would foree the 
Government into that system, and he 
thought it would be better that they 
should move in that direction, The sys- 
tem by which men were employed to do 
everything—and made, so to speak, jacks- 
of-all-trades aud masters of none—was 
not satisfactory ; the Government might 
by such a system get a quantity of work 
done, but they would not get the quality 
that they should get. Besides, the system 
of classification and differences in rates 
of wages produced very bad feeling. The 
labourers employed on the system adopted 
at the dockyards was against any man 
so employed becoming a proper skilled 
tradesman, The probation system had 
been so fully discussed that he would not 
delay to speak upon it. It had been 
fully condemned. There might be some- 
thing theoretically good in the distine- 
tions that were drawn, but they could not 
work it in practice. It would be much 
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better, as he had said, for the Govern- 
ment to adopt the Trades Union principle 
at once than to wait, resisting it and 
having to vield in the end, “Let them 
pay first-class men first-class wages, just 
as a private employer did, and sweep 
away all pensions and allowances, which, 
when they came to be put into money, 
amounted to very little. A certain num- 
ber of men only enjoyed these extras. 
Would it not be better to commute or 
compound them, following the example 
set in the Irish Church case ? Let them, 
then, keep each tradesman to what he 
had been taught and trained to. The 
system of extra pay for extra work was 
another source of grievance; there was 
sure to be an outcry while it lasted, just 
as from experience he could say there 
used to be in private yards. Another 
point made by the hon. Member for 
Battersea was that of having a Commit- 
tee of Experts appointed by the House 


to visit the dockyards. He (Mr. 
Wolff) thought that was very desir- 


able. The opinions of such a Commit- 
tee would be of great value to the 
House, to the Navy, to the perma- 


nent officials, who, though as he 
knew were thoroughly efficient men, 


were apt, through lack of supervision 
and control by the House, to get into a 
groove from which nothing would move 
them. In all respects the yards should 
be as well managed as those of private 
firms. There might be some reason for 
the existence of defects in the system of 
management in private yards, owing to 
considerations of which they were all 
aware—the state of trade in the future 
and uncertainties that constantly arose ; 
but in the case of the Government that 
did not apply, as they had their plans 
laid out for years ahead, and there was no 
ground for defence if the yards were not 
properly and efficiently managed. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
had seldom listened to a speech more full 
of common sense than that delivered by 
the hon. Member for Battersea. The 
point he raised was—Were they going 
upon the old false system by which 
practically the wages in the dockyards 
were put up to auction for contending 
parties to bid for them, or were they 
going to set up a fair and legitimate 
standard of wages for the men? Time 
after time it had happened that this sys- 
tem had been resorted to. He remem- 
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bered that during the Government of 
his own Party in 1879 large numbers of 
men were put upon the Establishment 
immediately before a General Election. 
That was the sort of thing that must be 
put a stop to. He did not speak from 
Party motives in this matter, but from 
patriotic motives, and he said there was 
no Party bias in connection with it. If 
they were not going to put this question 
up to Party votes and influences, then 
the only thing was to have a fixed 
standard. The House had gone a long 
way towards the view of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Battersea by its acceptance of a 
Motion by the present Under Secretary 
for the Colonies (Sir E. Grey), to the 
effect that the workmen in these estab- 
lishments should be paid the current rate 
of pay. They did not go much further 
in asking for the Trade Unions standard. 
That standard ought to be the Trades 
Union standard, and when they had got 
that they would put a stop to what had 
been the great curse of these establish- 
ments. There were certain difficulties in 
the way, he knew, as there were classes 
of work to which Trades Union rates did 
not apply—he met it in considering the 
Army and Navy Estimates—such work 
as that of accoutrements or military 
harness work. But they should, as far 
as possible, adopt private firm rates. But 
the dockyard men could not both eat 
their cake and have it; and if the Trades 
Union standard were adopted they must 
sweep away all the minor privileges. 
He did not know what value was placed 
upon their privileges ; but if they were 
not swept away, they could not have a 
proper calculation. The course of the 
whole Civil establishment and dockyard 
system was that they were not able to 
dismiss inefficient men in the same way as 
private firms did. He knew the diffi- 
culties in that respect from having been 
on a Royal Commission which dealt with 
the question. If they had the Trade 
Union standard established, they would 
be able to let the men take the good 
with the bad, and they would be able 
to get rid, he hoped, of incompetent 
men. If political pressure was carried fur- 
ther, and if they did not get a definite 
standard like the Trades Union standard 
adopted, a strong feeling would arise 
that the only way to put a stop to such 
pressure would be to disfranchise both 
the Civil servants and the dockyard 
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workers. That would be the inevitable 
result. At the present moment pressure 





was brought to bear by the Civil Service 
and the dockyards which the House 
ought not to tolerate. Another ques- 
tion was that of pensions. Whena hired 
man went on to the Establishment Is. 6d. 
per week was docked off his wage ; but, 
unless the man lived to the age of 60 and 
got his pension, the Is. 6d. never went 
back into his pocket at all. He did not 
“are so much for the amount as for the 
principle ; and he said that that deduc- 
tion ought to be treated as deferred pay 
and go back to the benefit of the man or 
his family. There could be no doubt it 
was the man’s own money, and he was 
entitled to it. He had mentioned the 
age of 60. What became of the man if, 
at the age of 50, he found he was unable 
to do any more work! Was the pension 
in his case the same in that of the 
other man ? 

Mr. KEARLEY was understood to 
say he got a certain proportion. 

‘Mr. HANBURY said, ne only wanted 
to make sure upon the point. The hon. 
Member for Battersea told them they 
were arguing this question without ade- 
quate knowledge. Experience told them 
what occurred in the private yards ; but 
one out of 50 of them had no practical 
knowledge of what occurred in the dock- 
yards. They should have better infor- 
mation. They had had only one Com- 
mittee that had gone into the question, 
and they would never have adequate 
knowledge if they did not have a Com- 
mittee of some sort. His idea was that 
they should have a Select Committee of 


as 


the House once every five years—or 
more frequently, if necessary. This 
Committee should go into questions 


affecting the Army and Navy, and he 
thought the result would be that Mem- 
bers of the House would be kept au 
courant with what was going on in their 
great spending Departments. Millions 
were voted in the House to these Depart- 
ments, and, with the exception of a few 
gentlemen, they were all in ignorance of 
the importance of the subject. Members 
sometimes took no inte > most 
part, they took none. There was one 
other point in regard to the inerease in 
wages which he would mention. It was f 
said the men did not get the advantage— 
that the money went into the coffers of | 
the landlords. He was quite sure that 
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was so at Woolwich and Deptford ; but 
he did not see how they could make any 
distinction between those and other 
places. There was only one other re- 
mark he had to make. He was convinced 
that the classification system, however 
pretty it might be in theory, in practice 
was thoroughly unworkable. They had 
now a new system which would lead to 
a new agitation. As the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Kearley) said, there 
would be no satisfaction until it was 
altered again. Why could they not put 
the matter on the same footing as private 

? Until they put into practice in 
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firms ? 
the arsenals and dockyards the system 
recommended by the hon. Member for 
Battersea they would not only run the 
risk of perpetuating the present evils, 
but of having rival politicians bidding 
against one another, and then they would 
have the wages in those establishments 
higher than those paid under Trades 
Union rules by private firms. By adopt- 
ing his suggestion they would have a 
better system—a suitable system. There 
were family cliques in these dockyards, 
There were too many uncles, cousins, 
and brothers all working side by side, and 
able to bring greater pressure to bear on 
the Admiralty even than Trades Unions. 
That system had to be broken up, and 
he should cast his vote for Trades 
Unionism in opposition to it. The 
sooner the Trades Unions were brought 
into the dockyards the better. 

“Mr. KEARLEY : I think it is 
necessary for me, in justice to the reply 
given by the hon. Gentleman the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, to let him know 
the way we regard it. I understand the 
hon. Member to say that the probationary 
period, not only to labourers, skilled or 
unskilled, but as to the other trades, is to 
disappear. That clears the situation 
very considerably, and leaves open only 
the solution of the question as to 
the varying rates of pay of mechanics. 
The Government say that the wages 
should compare favourably with those 
prevailing in other parts of the country. 
I and my friends contend that that 
means Trades Union wages. The Go- 
vernment said that they had made an 
exhaustive inquiry, and ascertained what 
were the varying rates. They put forward 
the results of their inquiry, and we dis- 
agree with their figures. They say it is 
4 fair solution, but we say that it does 
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not compare with the Trades Union 
rates. [donot wish todelay the Committee 
by dividing it on this Vote, although it 


do all 


had been my intention to 30 
through. If the Government will be 


reasonable, and will give us the oppor- 
tunity of proving that their figures can- 
not be supported when compared with 
Trades Union rates of wages throughout 
the country, we shall be perfectly satisfied. 
The increase of labourers’ wages comes 
into force at once. I take it that it is 
settled that the probationary period is to 
disappear, but as to the mechanics’ rates, 
they are not to come into operation until 
April next. There is an intervening 
period during which amendments to the 
proposed scheme may be considered. I 
hope they will allow us to place before 
them evidence to show that their opinion 
is not in accordance with facts. As to 
classification, we make it perfectly clear 
that the men will not tolerate any ditferen- 
tiation of pay to exist, and will insist on 
there being a uniform rate of pay for all 
Established and hired men, subject to 
reductions in the former case for the 
benefit which the Establishment confers. 
If the Government wish to get rid of 
classification, I do not think that they 
will find us unreasonable in dealing with 
the question. We do not wish to make 
this House a cockpit for the contentions 
of conflicting interests. We are most 
anxious to get rid of these grievances. 
I, myself, have some 40 letters a day 
dealing with them, which is a proof of 
the hostility to the existing state of 
things. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, that after the reply of the hon, 
Gentleman, he would make an appeal to 
the Committee. They had already spent 
aday and a-half on Section I, of the Vote, 
which dealt with labour. There were yet 
the two Sections for material and con- 
tract work to be discussed. It was 
desirable that some time should 
devoted to those questions, and yet that 
money should be voted to the Publie 
Service atthe present Sitting. In con- 
sideration of the other work which had to 
be done he would appeal to the Com- 
mittee to allow the present discussion to 
come to an end. On the section in Vote 
8, bearing upon material, questions 
affecting shipbuilding could still be raised, 
but if an undue proportion of the time of 
the House was occupied on this subject 
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sufficient could not be devoted to other 
subjects. He did not wish to press the 
Committee unnecessarily, but he really 
would put it to hon. Members whether 
the time had not come to proceed with 
the next portion of the Estimates ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
only other Amendment, so far as he 
knew, in the first section referred to 
naval yards abroad, and, undoubtedly, 
there were some important questions to 
be raised on that Amendment. A great 
many of the naval yards abroad were not 
in the condition in which they ought to 
be, and he imagined that the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke) and the Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster) had 
both a great deal to say about Gibraltar 
alone. That was a distinct question from 
the question now under discussion, and 
he did not suppose it could be raised on 
the item for material. If it could be 
raised on Section I]. of the Vote then, as 
far as he was concerned, he should be 
willing to see it and other questions so 
raised. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
What other questions ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I have something 
to say about St. Helena and Jamaica. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) said, he thought the Government 
might fairly expect to obtain Vote 8 to- 
night; but this section of the Vote 
was really an important section, and 
there was hardly a question of any kind 
that it did not invite discussion on. He 
did not think that anything would be 
gained by trying to prematurely conclude 
the discussion of the section. So far as 
he was concerned, he had practically 
nothing further to say, except to ask one 
or two questions which would not occupy 
more than a few minutes. If the Repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty were to 
allow the discussion to run its natural 
course nothing would be lost. 

Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
thought that what the noble Lord had said 
was said in the fairest possible spirit, and 
he accepted it in that spirit. The Govern- 
ment could fairly claim Vote 8 to-night. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said that, in acknowledgment of 
the fact that they had had a considerable 
discussion on Section I., he should with- 
draw his two Amendments on Sub-heads 
A and B. There were other matters 
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upon which he should have liked to 
raise discussion, but he would refrain 
from doing so. The time had come for 
something to be said on Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Jamaica. He would only now add 
that it was clear the question of dockyard 
labour could not remain where it was. 
He agreed with what had fallen from the 
hon. Members for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
and Battersea (Mr. J. Burns) on the 
matter. The position of the dockyard 
labourers must cease to be sport of the 
political partisan. If it did not, they 
would come to the American system 
under which assessments were made on 
wages to keep a Government in power, or 
to the Roman system, under which the 
position of Emperor was set up to auction 
by the Pretorian Guards. The system 
advocated by the hon. Member for 
Battersea was that there should be no 
pensions or incidental advantages given 
to the Government workmen, but that 
labour inside the dockyards should be 
treated in the same way as labour outside 
the dockyards, the men being called upon 
to give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wage. He acknowledged the fair spirit 
in which the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site had treated the Committee, and he 
was sure there would be no desire to 
push the Debate on the remaining items 
further than the public interest demanded. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked if it would be con- 
venient now for him to say what he had 
desired to say on the general question | 
when it was discussed last night ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would be within his 
rights in doing so. 

ComMANDER BETHELL said, he was 
anxious to say a word or two on the 
subject ; for though not an expert in the 
matter of construction, he had for many 
years taken a great interest in the sub- 
ject, and might be able to express the 
views held by his Colleagues on the 
subject. Some three or four weeks ago 
he had asked the Financial Secretary to 
the Admiralty a question as to the loss 
of the Victoria. His hon. Friend had 
said, in reply, that he could not give a 
definite answer to the question, because 
the Minutes of the Court Martial had 
not then been considered by the Admi- 
ralty, and they could come to no con- 
clusion on the matter. The question he 
had asked was whether there would be 
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an inquiry not into the loss of the 
Victoria, but into the reasons which 
caused the Victoria to capsize after the 
unfortunate accideut had occurred. He 
was very glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty that their Lordships had come 
to the conclusion that some inquiry ought 
to be held into the causes of the capsizing 
of this ship. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not specified the nature of the inquiry. 
He admitted that the inquiry would be a 
very difficult one, which could only be 
properly investigated by experts, but for 
that reason he was certain it would not 
be satisfactory either to the House or to 
the country if it was conducted only by 
a Departmental Committee. Experienced 
persons from outside should be called in 
to make the inquiry in order to allay 
public anxiety with regard to other ships 
of a similar construction. The hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir E. J. Reed) on 
the previous night had said something 
on this subject, and he was afraid the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had rather 
misunderstood the position of the hon, 
Member. It was to be regretted that the 
hon. Member had read out a list of ships 
which he held to be liable to a similar 
accident to that which had occurred te 
the Victoria. The names were familiar, 
of course, to himself as a naval man. 
They had been before the public some 
years, but the hon. Gentleman's reference 
to them might cause unnecessary un- 
easiness in the minds of many people 
serving in the ships. Still, he thought 
the Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty had misunderstood the 
hon. Gentleman's position. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that which he had 
contended for many years—namely, that 
certain ships, if wounded in a particular 
way, would be unstable and liable to 
capsize. The Seeretary to the Ad- 
miralty, in reply to that, had pro- 
duced the Minutes of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the Jnflexible, and 
had pointed to some conclusions which 
had been arrived at by that Committee. 
He ought on the strength of that hold 
that the accident to the Tietoria was no 
proof of the point for which the hon, 
Gentleman had been contending for so 
many years. The criticisms of the right 
hon. Baronet on the hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Cardiff were not very fair. 
Sure was he (Commander Bethell) that a 
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very complete inquiry by competent per- 
sous was absolutely necessary, and he 
would again impress on the right hon, 
Gentleman that it was of great im- 
portance, on every ground, that the 
persons who made the inquiry should not 
be confined to officials connected with the 
Admiralty. That was all he had to say 
with regard to the Victoria. As to ships 
of the new construction, he was very 
doubtful whether at present the opinion 
of any person as to the relative value of 
large and small ships was of any value, 
We had little or nothing to go upon, and 
it was extremely difficult—in fact, im- 
possible—to form an opivion on the 
matter until there had been an oppor- 
tunity of trying the ships for war pur- 
poses. Personally —and he gave his 
opinion for what it was worth—and he was 
bound to say he did not think it was 
worth much—he had always held the 
view that very large ships were a mis- 
take ; but he was bound to remember that 
the bulk of the profession to which he 
belonged were undoubtedly of opinion 
that large vessels were essential, for the 
reason that a high rate of speed was 
necessary at war. He was inclined to 
doubt that. It seemed to him that for 
purposes of battle they ought to sacrifice 
something, even speed, to get greater 
turning power for our ships than they 
now possessed. That was a technical 
question which he would not go into more 
fully at present. What was the reason 
of the construction of these large vessels ? 
He was inclined to think that in this re- 
spect they were guided and influenced too 
much by what foreign countries were 
doing. We saw foreign countries build- 
ing large ships, and it required a certain 
amount of obstinacy to persuade oneself 
that a large and formidable man-of-war 
could be successfully opposed by a vessel 
which seemed less formidable. Years 
ago the prestige of rams and torpedoes 
was greater than it was now. Then he 
thought we were too apt to give pre- 
ference to large guns. In the first 
speech he had made in the House 
he had taken that view. The 
evolution of naval science would, he 
believed, be more in the direction of doing 
damage to vessels by torpedoes, and 
possibly by rams, than by means of guns, 
even of the more rapid-tiring description. 
He would pass this criticism on the Ad- 
miralty—not only on the present, but on 
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past Boards of Admiralty—namely, that 
he did not think they were solicitous and 
anxious enough about spending mouey for 
the purpose of experiment. He did not 
know how far it might be true, but he was 
informed, for example, that one or two 
foreign countries had _ recently been 
making large experiments in relation to 
submarine boats and weapons of war of 
that sort. We had done nothing in that 
direction at all. Wemust remember that 
if we did not advance in this direction 
someone else would. In the work of 
improving machinery and getting vessels 
to go at great speed, not only were our 
own Admiralty and other Admiralties 
engaged, but the whole Mercantile 
Marine had the same object in view. 
The result was, that we got the best ship 
that could be built in regard to speed and 
machinery. But that was not the case 
in many branches of naval science. The 
whole of the brains of the Mercantile 
Marine were not engaged in trying to 
elucidate these questions, and he was 
convinced that our Admiralty ought to 
set on foot greater investigations and 
inquiries into these weapons of war which 
were now so little known to us, and which 
he strongly suspected indicated the direc- 
tion which the evolution of armaments 
would take in the immediate future. 
France and, he believed, Russia for some 
time made considerable investigations in 
regard to this matter of submarine boats. 
Great improvements were possible, and if 
they could be introduced and made effec- 
tive a revolution would at once be 
brought about in naval warfare. The 
nation, therefore, which first sueceeded 
in overcoming the difficulty in the way 
of constructing these boats would have a 
great advantage over all other countries 
which had not arrived at that point. He 
thought, therefore—as he had said in 1886 
—it was eminently desirable that money 
should be spent in making experiments 
in this direction. With regard to turn- 
ing ships, we were using to-day the very 
same method that was in use centuries 
ago. The turning was a trifle quicker 
now than formerly, but beyond that there 
was no substantial difference. No naval 
officer would contest this position : 
that whoever was fortunate enough in 
battle to have a vessel that would turn 
rapidly would have many points in his 
favour. We should not put the question 


of rapid turning on one side as out of the 
Commander Bethell 
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range of practical possibility because 
other countries had not seriously taken 
it up yet. We ought to aim at being the 
first in all developments of this kind. 
The tendency in this country hitherto had 
been to follow rather than to lead. He 
did not think that naval officers were 
always better judges on naval matters 
than civilians. Civilians had sometimes 
given hints which had led to the winning 
of great battles and to the institution of 
systems which had never been adopted 
before. But in some matters, no doubt, 
the opinion of naval men was most valu- 
able—for instance, as to the size of ships, 
and what ships could do. In these 
matters naval officers had actual experi- 
ence to guide them. But the opinion of 
naval officers on some subjects—eonstruc- 
tion, for instance—was of no special 
value. The advice of naval men ought 
to be followed on the question of the size 
of a ship. He had never noticed, how- 
ever, any keen desire on the part of the 
Admiralty for naval opinion on these 
matters. The Admiralty did not reflect 
fairly the opinion of the Navy. It was 
partly composed of civilians; but, more 
than that, the officers who formed the 
naval portion by no means reflected the 
opinion of the younger men of the Ser- 
vice. They would do well to listen to 
the views of the younger generation of 
officers—men who had not yet risen to the 
top of the profession, but who might be 
said, in a sense, to possess the more 
active minds. There was something to 
be said for this view. When a man had 
risen to a high place in his profession his 
position was secure. Without intending 
it, perhaps, he lost that extreme desire 
to follow modern developments, which 
characterised the younger man. Do not 
let it be thought that he wished to disparage 
the ability of the senior naval officers on 
the Admiralty Board. The Secretary to 
the Admiralty, he thought, had rather 
misunderstood the speech of the hon. 
Member for Belfast, which was not 
to be wondered at, having regard 
to the technicality of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech. The hon. Member had 
pointed to the fact that at present 
ships were built with rams which, if 
used for ramming purposes, would bring 
destruction to themselves as well as to 
the vessels rammed. The hon. Member 
had explained that it was quite possible 
to construct a ship which would be 
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effective for purposes of ramming with- 
out receiving serious damage itself in 
the process. He (Commander Betheil) 
did not know how that might be, but 
this question of ramming was one which 
should not be lost sight of by the Ad- 
miralty. It had of late years been too 
much pushed into the background, owing 
to the development of torpedoes. It was 
said that a ship would hesitate to come 
to close quarters with an enemy for fear 
of torpedoes. No doubt that, to some 
extent, was true, and no doubt the posi- 
tion had been made stronger by the 
introduction of quick-firing guns. But 
he was inclined to think we should do 
well to constructa smaller class of vessels 
for the purpose of ramming and also for 
carrying torpedoes—vessels which might 
earry light quick-firing guns—and from 
this it would be seen that he was in 
favour of the construction of small 
vessels. He was afraid Admiralty offi- 
cials got into deep grooves from which 
it was difficult to escape, and that we 
were liable to be exposed to disaster from 
following too closely the example set by 
other countries. There had been some 
discussion on the previous evening on 
the question of torpedo catchers. He 
would not detain the Committee for any 
length of time on this question, for all 
he had desired to say had been said by 
others. He would only remark that the 
information he had received confirmed 
what had been said already—something 
was wrong with the torpedo catchers. 
They had shown themselves inefficient, 
and there ought to be careful inquiry 
before new ones were constructed, 
A little confusion had arisen in conse- 
quence of the nomenclature used in 
connection with these vessels. Some 
persons spoke of them as torpedo gun- 
boats, and others as torpedo catchers or 
torpedo destroyers, and it would be well 
if the Admiralty adopted a uniform no- 
menclature. He would express a hope 
that the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would go further than he had hitherto 
gone in altering the nomenclature of the 
various classes of vessels. So much for 
the technical part of the discussion. He 
naturally felt inclined to join in the 
attack upon the Admiralty for their pro- 
gramme, or rather the absence of a pro- 
gramme, for the next two years. It was 
said they had one, or were going to have 
one, and their critics would like to be 
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taken into the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, and to be told what it was going 
to be. It was clear from the speech of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty that the 
miserable little addition they proposed to 
make to the Navy in the course of the 
next year or two was not all they in- 
tended to propose. There were three 
battleships to be constructed, two cruisers, 
and some torpedo catchers. The total 
sum which the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty spoke of as being set aside 
for the year had to be reduced by 
£560,000, which was really used last 
year. On the question of the increase 
of the Navy they had a right to press 
the Government. M. Thiers was credited 
with having said that a vessel lost to the 
English Navy only meant another vessel 
laid down, and the more valid that tradi- 
tion was the more valuable it would be. 
It was an idea well worth cherishing and 
nursing. The idea attaching to it was 
valuable, and people were largely go- 
verned by ideas of that sort. He agreed 
with those who criticised the Admiralty, 
and said that they might very well set 
to work and lay down another vessel to 
take the place of the Victoria. It was 
no doubt very difficult to make an effec- 
tive and true comparison between different 
Navies. There were so many different 
characteristics in the ships. They were 
made in so many different ways and their 


armaments were so different; but the 
English Navy had undoubtedly since 


1885 been raised from a position of in- 
feriority to a position of superiority over 
any other, and possibly to a position of 
equality with any two. But for the 
sake of a few hundred thousand pounds 
we ought not to go back from a position 
that had been acquired with so much 
difficulty. For some reason or another— 
he believed it could only have been 
because the Conservative Party proposed 
it—the Government had placed them- 
selves in opposition to the principle of 
borrowing money for a short term of 
years in order to build vessels. But he 
was sure the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when he turned the matter over 
in his mind quietly, would admit that, 
even if there was some objection, from 
his point of view, to the plan of spreading 
the cost of ships over a term of years, it 
was an immense advantage, if only as a 
motive for the Admiralty insisting on 
the building of a ship by a certain time. 
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Under the old system there were long 
delays, and money voted for one purpose 
was frequently devoted to another. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be disposed to 
favour the view adopted by the late 
Government, and would, when the com- 
plete programme was placed before the 
House next year, tell them that he in- 
tended to follow that example. He would 
only add, in conclusion, that he thought 
there was a tendency shown this year by 
the Admiralty not quite to appreciate 
the advantage and the necessity of a 
steady flow of shipbuilding and new 
construction, It was so easy to fall be- 
hind, and so difficult to regain lost 
ground ; and though the Secretary to 
the Admiralty had told the Committee 
that a programme would be produced in 
the course of next year, meanwhile a 
certain amount of valuable time would 
have been lost, a loss which to the 
present Government would entail, as he 
thought, great difficulties. He had ocecu- 
pied a cunsiderable amount of the time 
of the Committee with these observations, 
but he did not often intervene on naval 
construction. The last time he had done 
so was in 1889. He was interested in 
seeing this country possessed of a large 
and efficient Navy, and he did not think 
that at the present moment civilians could 
fairly charge naval officers with demanding 
more than there was any necessity for. 
He did not think they were open to the 
charge that the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. A. C. Morton) brought 
against them—that of making Jingo 
speeches. He thought they were doing 
what their duty called on them to do 
—that was to say, to spur on the 
Admiralty to keep the Navy up to that 
standard to which it had been brought 
within the past few years, and by no 
means to allow it to fall back to the 
position in which it was in 1886-7, 

*Mr. ARNOLD - FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.) said, he desired to say a 
few words on a point connected with 
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the combatant branch of the Ser- 
vice. He wished to eall attention 
to Sub-head E of the Vote, which 


related to Gibraltar. He was sanguine 
enough to believe that what was said to- 
night would go even further than the 
Committee, because the matter was a 
very important one—far more important 
than any that had been discussed during 


Commander Bethell 
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the two nights the Vote had been under 
discussion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am unwilling 
to interrupt the hon. Gentleman ; but I 
must draw his attention to the fact that 
the sub-head to which he refers belongs 
to the second division of the Vote. 
The Question before the Committee 
relates to the expenditure for personnel, 
shipbuilding, and maintenance, including 
dockyards at home and abroad. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
was under the impression that, according 
to the arrangement which had been 
assented to by right hon. Gentlemen 
on the two Front Benches, the discussion 
of the whole Vote might be proceeded 
with in order that it might be taken 
before 12 o’clock. If he were in Order, 
he would proceed on that understanding. 
In this matter he was not speaking on 
his own authority alone. What he was 
about to say he believed accurately 
represented the opinion of those who 
were best qualified to speak on the ques- 
tion throughout the Empire. He held 
in his hand the opinions of men which 
carried great weight in the matter. 
The argument he wanted to propound 
to the Committee was one based not only 
upon authority or technical knowledge, 
but upon common sense. They were 
asked to give two Votes in respect 
of Gibraltar, and he contended that the 
amount asked for was either too much or 
too little. They were not, he submitted, 
voting an effective sum of money for any 
public purpose. They got no value out 
of a half completed work ; it was of no 
use expending nine-tenths of the neces- 
sary money and leaving one-tenth of the 
work undone. Gibraltar was primarily 
a naval base for the Empire. It had 
long ago ceased to be a factor in the 
military disposition of Europe. Gibraltar 
was not a depot for our troops. If we 
withdraw troops from it, they had to be 
replaced by other troops from home. It 
no longer controlled the Straits. 

*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I rise to Order. I am sorry to inter- 
rupt my hon, Friend, but I must point 
out that the Vote relates entirely to 
salaries and materials for shipbuilding, 
and L submit that the hon. Member is 
raising the general question of works at 
Gibraltar, which would properly arise on 
Vote 10, 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
Member is bound to confine himself to 
the subject-matter of the Vote now before 
the Committee. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER submitted 
that he was dealing with matters involved 
in the Vote—namely, the salaries of the 
officers in the dockyard of Gibraltar, and 
he maintained that the expenditure was 
altogether wrong unless the port and 
dockyard were adequate for the required 
purpose. He proposed to show that it 
was not capable of performing its proper 
duties. There was a small dockyard at 
Gibraltar which was supposed to trans- 
form it into a naval base, and he had 
been trying to explain why it was of no 
value as a naval station. It would be 
used by the English Fleet to prevent a 
junction between the Fleets of Toulon 
and Brest in the event of war with 
France. Instructions had already been 
given to the Mediterranean Fleet that in 
the event of war it was to withdraw to 
Gibraltar until it could be reinforced by 
the Channel Squadron. It was inevit- 
able with such a disposition of our Fleet 
that a general action would be fought in 
the Straits, and if an English ship were 
injured she would be obliged to return to 
Gibraltar. But at present, as regarded 
repairs there, it would not be possible to 
drive a bolt into a jolly-hboat below the 
water-line, and it was absolutely certain 
that a great part of the injury to our ships 
would be inflicted below the water-line. 
It would be absolute madness to send in- 
jured ships either to Malta or to Devon- 
port in time of war ; they would have to 
remain at Gibraltar, and we might see 
our Mediterranean Fleet, which was worth 
£12,000,000 sterling, stuck there like 
barges on a mud bank. The injured ves- 
sels would have to be put under the guns 
of Gibraltar in reliance upon such pro- 
tection as it might afford. Again, there 
was absolutely no protection from torpedo 
attack. 

*Sirm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I rise to Order. The hon. Member is 
calling attention to the absence of a har- 
bour of shelter at Gibraltar, and that 
question can be raised on the subsequent 
Vote, on the item for the New Mole. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member is not in Order. He must keep 
to the subject-matter of the Vote. 
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*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 


was dealing with the condition of the 
dockyard at Gibraltar and the personnel 
of that yard. He really could not see 
how he was out of Order in pointing out 
that the yard was not capable of doing 
its primary work. It could not perform 
any useful work at all, and every farthing 
we spent on salaries and material in con- 
nection with it was absolutely wasted. 

Was it wise and right to pay a consider- 
able sum of money for the salaries of 
officials to perform a duty which they 
could not perform with any advantage to 
the country ? He would prefer to see the 
money asked for in this particular Vote 
devoted to really effective purposes. By 
sanctioning this expenditure they were 
positively deluding the public. In 
all the wide world they could not find 
another naval dockyard worthy of the 
name in which, as in the case of Gib- 
raltar, there was absolutely no dock, 
With an honest and earnest desire to keep 
within the ruling of the Chair, he could 
not understand why he was debarred from 
commenting on the fact that there was no 
dock. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I must point out for the third time that 
the question of adding a dock at Gib- 
raltar can be distinctly raised on Vote 10 
—on the item in regard to the Mole. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I can- 
not find that item. There is no mention 
whatever of a dock in Vote 10. When 


we reach it I shall probably be told that 
I cannot discuss the question of a dock 
on an item referring solely to the Mole, 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The question of constructing a dock can 
clearly be raised on Vote 10. 


THe CHAIRMAN: That is so; I 
have no doubt upon it. We are now 
on the Shipbuilding Vote, and the hon, 
Member must confine his remarks to 
that. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he, 
of course, bowed to the ruling of the 
Chair, and he would therefore conclude by 
again calling attention to the common 
sense aspect of the question, and ask the 
Committee was it right to expend a con- 
siderable sum of money for work which it 
was clear could only be very imperfectly 
performed ? He moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £2,000, 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would give an 
ample and sufficient opportunity for dis- 
cussing the matters proper to be raised on 
Vote 10, which were of the highest im- 
portance to the country, and not meet the 
Opposition with the Closure. The ques- 
tion was, were they to be able to use the 
Mediterranean in time of war? and on 
that certainly the discussion ought not to 
be unduly limited. On the present Vote 
there was an item of £983 for the naval 
officer in charge of the dockyard. Now 
Gibraltar was a station where, as every- 
body knew, ships arrived after a long 
journey, and there had been put up on 
the summit of the rock a_ time-ball. 
When he was last at Gibra!tar the time- 
ball was not at work, and vessels could 
not correct their chronometers by it, 
simply because no proper provision for 
working it had been made by the naval 
officer who was in charge of it. Of 
course, if the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite could inform him that the time- 
ball was being worked now he would say 
no more about the matter. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That subject will be more conveniently 
discussed when Vote 10 is under the 
consideration of the Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES submitted 
that he was perfectly justified under this 
Vote in raising questions as to the non- 
performance of his duties by the naval 
officer in charge of the yard. He had 
also to complain that neither coils of 
rope, spars, nor any other naval stores 
which were continually being required by 
the crippled ships which came in from 
the Atlantic could be obtained at 
Gibraltar. Of course, he might be told 
that these things could all be obtained at 
Malta, but it was too much to ask such 
vessels to proceed 1,000 miles further up 
the Mediterranean to obtain such stores. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he wished to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the amounts asked 
for for the repairs of old ships. The 
repairs of the Sultan had very properly 
been taken in hand, and the amount to be 
expended on her was estimated at 
£66,000 ; but no allusion was made in 
the Estimates for re-engining her, which 
would cost another £70,000. Surely 


some steps ought to be taken to have the 
engines ready for her by the time they 
Large sums _ had 


were wanted. been 
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spent in repairing the Northumberland 
and the Agincourt, both of which were 
armed with old muzzle-loading guns, and 
could only attain a comparatively slow 
speed. He thought the money might 
have been better appropriated. Then 
the old Warrior had turned up again, and 
£10,000 was asked for repairing her this 
year, and £35,000 more was to be asked 
next year. She, also, was armed with old 
muzzle-loading guns. Another obsolete 
vessel, upon which it was proposed to 
spend £23,000, was the Comus, which 
was armed with 64-pounder guns. It was 
a& mere waste of money to spend 
these large sums in repairing obsolete 
vessels. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I may say at once that we are not 
solely responsible in the matter of the 
Warrvor and the Agincourt, because the 
repairs had been ordered to be executed 
by the Board of Admiralty of the late 
Government, and we are acting strictly 
in accordance with what has been decided 
on by my predecessors. 


Mr. FORWOOD quite admitted that 
fact, but asked whether the present 
Board intended to replace the old 
armaments of these vessels with modern 
guns ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
In the case of the Hercules, it was decided 
by our predecessors to retain the muzzle- 
loading guns on account of the enormous 
expense which attended total changes in 
the character of such a ship’s armament, 
and we have simplyadopted a similar policy 
in the case of the vessels mentioned by 
my right hon. Friend. As to the Sultan, 
the wishes of the right hon. Gentleman 
have been anticipated, and tenders have 
been invited for engines. With regard 
to the repairs of vessels of the C class, like 
the Comus, the subject was very fully con- 
sidered during the time the right hon. 
Gentleman held office in connection with 
the Champion and the Cleopatra, and a 
strong case was made for the necessity 
of repairing them on account of the great 
value of that kind of vessel on foreign 
stations, and of the fact that they were 
building no more vessels of that type. If 
my right hon. Friend did not succeed in 
dissuading the Board of which he was a 
Member, I fear he cannot expect to be 
more successful with the present Board. 
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Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) asked whether any experiments 
were being conducted in this country with 
submarine boats ? The Navy ought cer- 
tainly to be ahead of all the Navies of 
the world in regard to these new inven- 
tions. He feared that, as we were 
falling behind in the use of high ex- 
plosives, so also in regard to submarine 
boats we were not attempting to utilise 
what would be sooner or later a very im- 
portant method of naval warfare. He 
knew it was said that some of the French 
submarine boats were failures ; but the 
French were navigating submarine boats 
for a much greater sea distance than was 
believed, and much secrecy was being 
observed with regard to them, It seemed 
tohim the time had come when they should 
see that this country was not left behind 
in the race for new inventions. 


Mr. HANBURY ealled attention to 
the case of Port Royal, Jamaica. Time 
after time attempts had been made to get 
some information about the naval yards 
abroad, but without effect. On _ the 
Public Accounts Commission recently 
the question was raised, and it was found 
impossible to get anyone at the Admi- 
ralty to give the desired information 
about these foreign dockyards. It seemed 
that in the case of Port Royal, Jamaica, 
although there was very little work to be 
done there, the same establishment was 
maintained now as existed when, in the 
days of the Slave Trade, the station was 
one of great importance. A receiving 
ship with 90 men was stationed there, 
but he had been told that no work had 
been done by that ship for at least two 
years. Then there was a hospital with 
three doctors, though there were seldom 
more than two patients, a statement 
which he had on the authority of a letter 
to The Times by Lord Brassey, who had 
recently visited the place. He held there 
was no justification for keeping up these 
establishments. He was sure the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty would not be able 
to give him any reply, simply because 
the right hon. Gentleman knew nothing 
of the matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had no information to give. It was, 
indeed, ridiculous that those things should 
be put down on the Estimates year after 
year, although there was no official at 
the Admiralty who knew anything what- 
ever about them. Unless some explana- 
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tion were given he would move to reduce 
the Vote. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
that the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hanbury) had carefully refrained from 
drawing attention to these various 
matters when the late Government was 
in power. The hon. Member's action 
was absurd and ridiculous, but quite 
worthy of him. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked why greater use was not made of 
Haulbowline Dockyard? The total ex- 
penditure on Haulbowline last year was 
only £3,550, while the total expenditure 
on other dockyards was £367,225. That 
was a matter that ought to be explained. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
that the cost of the dockyard at Jamaica, 
to which he had called attention by a 
question some months ago, was £12,149, 
Naval officers had informed him that no 
use was made of the yard, and in reply to 
his questions the Admiralty had avowed 
that last year only six ships entered it, and 
that only 84 men visited the hospital. 
The cost per man was, therefore, £144. 
That expenditure could not be justified, 
and it was high time attention was drawn 
to these worm-eaten, moss-grown abuses. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, that Admiral Hopkins had recom- 
mended that Port Royal should not be 
continued as a dockyard, and a local 
Committee was to report on his proposal. 
The medical staff was retained at the 
hospital in case of yellow fever breaking 
out. Since 1888 the late Director of 
Dockyards had _ visited Vancouver, 
Halifax, and Bermuda, and the present 
Director had visited Gibraltar and Malta, 
so that the Admiralty were in possession 
of full information about the naval yards 
at those places, and he could assure the 
Committee that the important points 
which had been raised would not be lost 
sight of. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES | asked 
whether any experiments were being 


conducted in the Navy as to the use of 
liquid fuel in lieu of coal? The matter 
was very important, both in regard to the 
question of storage and the amount of 
work to be got from fuel. Oil was now 
largely used by the Russian Government 
as fuel in place of coal. 

Sir U., KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he was not prepared to answer that 
question without notice; bat the hon. 
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Gentleman might be sure that such an 
important matter would not be over- 
looked. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : I wish to call attention to two 
questions under the heads of “ hulls of 
ships building by contract” and “ the 
reserve of merchant cruisers.” The 
sum of £260,000 is asked for in order to 
enter into contracts with private firms 
for the building of hulls of new ships, 
and of that amount £57,000 is taken for 
two cruisers which the Admiralty pro- 
posed to lay down. But, in a Cireular 
issued on Saturday last, we are informed 
that it is the intention of the Admiralty 
to abandon the idea of laying down the 
second cruiser. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
To postpone it till next year. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: And to 
devote a portion of the money to the 
building of 14 torpedo catchers. I 
object on principle to any great Depart- 
ment such as the Admiralty changing 
their minds upon such an important 
question after their plans have been laid 
before Parliament, and after the Esti- 
mates have been six months under con- 
sideration. I think the decision would 
be unfortunate in regard to the relations 
of the Department with the Treasury, 
because the Treasury, very naturally 
from their point of view, dispute any ex- 
penditure foreed upon them ; and unless 
the Admiralty can show a good reason 
for the expenditure, probably they will not 
succeed in their demand. Yesterday the 
Financial Secretary said that one of the 
reasons which induced the Admiralty to 
alter their mind was the fact that a 
number of vessels of similar type, for 
which the late Board were responsible, 
had not fully complied with the ex- 
pectations of their designers in the speed 
which it was hoped they would attain. 
Under the Naval Defence Act 18 vessels 
embodying an improvement of both these 
types were laid down, and so far as was 
known the form of those vessels was 
perfect. They were laid down in suc- 
cessive batches, and had fully attained 
the speed for which they were designed. 
But I also understand that during the 
recent manceuvres a certain number of 
them failed under certain con- 
ditions. Unless there is any special 
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reason against presenting a full Report 
on the behaviour of these vessels, I think 
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it is desirable the Committee should 
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know all about them. If the form is 
right, and the horse-power . sufficient 
to drive the vessels at the speed specified, 
it seems to me to be clear that if there is 
any defect it must be due to the con- 
struction of the boilers. Of all questions 
with which the Admiralty has to deal, 
none is more difficuit than to obtain the 
highest boiler power out of the least 
possible weight. Last year, for the pur- 
pose of testing the various forms of 
boilers, six experimental torpedo catchers 
were ordered, and they were given to 
three of the best known private firms in 
the country. It was hoped that these 
vessels would be completed some time 
this summer, and that the result of the 
trial would place the Admiralty in pos- 
session of data, upon which they might 
be able to proceed in the construction of 
the other 14 vessels of the same character 
which Lord Spencer speaks of in his 
Memorandum. ‘These torpedo boats 
have to attain a guaranteed speed of 27 
knots an hour. ‘To get 27 knots an hour 
out of a vessel of 200 or 300 tons is a 
remarkable development of speed, re- 
quiring a rare combination of excel- 
lence in the boilers and machinery. 
It was anticipated that in their 
armaments and speed-going capacity 
these vessels would be superior to any 
built, and it was proposed to complete 
and try these first examples in the 
summer, and subsequently to order 14 
other vessels of the same class and type. 
I understand, however, that none of the 
experimental vessels have been delivered; 
and, therefore, it appears to me that the 
Government would be somewhat antici- 
pating the result of the experiments in 
embarking upon the construction of 14 
more before these six vessels have been 
completed and tried. I expressed, yes- 
terday, some scepticism as to the possi- 
bility of spending all the money which 
was originally to have been devoted to 
the new cruiser on these torpedo catchers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty in reply, 
so far as I can recollect, said that ar- 
rangements had been made with private 
firms for the purpose of placing these 
14 vessels as soon as possible, and that 
the condition of the contract was such 
that if subsequent experience showed 
that any modifications were required in 
the specifications they could be intro 
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duced into the contract. I have had 
some experience in placing contracts 
with private firms. The late Financial 
Secretary and myself had to deal with 
contracts of probably greater dimensions 
than fell to the lot of any previous Board 
of Admiralty. If there is one thing 
more than another on which the Ad- 
miralty ought to insist it is that the 
specifications should be made so as not 
to be broken, and to attempt to enter 
into contracts with private firms on the 
understanding that the specifications are 
to be afterwards modified by experience 
or data subsequently given to the Ad- 
miralty is an entirely wrong business 
principle. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I never said anything about the speci- 
fication. 
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Lorp G. HAMILTON: The fact 
is admitted that there are six experi- 
mental vessels which are to have boilers 
of different types, so as to judge which 
are the best suited for the purpose. I 
advise the Admiralty not to embark on 
the other experimental vessels until they 
have data to go upon as to the form of 
boilers most suitable for such vessels. 
These vessels are to be built very rapidly — 
I suppose 15 months hence will be the 
extreme limit of time required for their 
construction ; and, both on the merits of 
the question as well as on principle, I 
hope the Admiralty will reconsider their 
decision, and adhere to their original 
proposition to lay down these two 
cruisers instead of these torpedo vessels. I 
am sure they enter into a risk by ordering 
14 more vessels of an experimental type, 
before they know what particular boiler 
will give them the exceptional speed 
they require. I trust, therefore, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty will recon- 
sider the decision which he announced 
yesterday. I do not ask him to give me 
a definite reply to-night ; but perhaps he 
will be able to do so on the Report. The 
second question I wish to call attention 
to is the diminution in the sum for the 
Royal Reserve of merchant cruisers. 
Last year this item stood at £60,000. 
This year it is only £22,000. It may 
be that the original contracts with the 
owners of merchant cruisers lapsed, and 
consequently there is a saving in the 
interval before fresh contracts were 


made. I believe there was no part of the 
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policy of the late Board of Admiralty 
which the House of Commons was more 
interested in, and favoured more, than the 
attempt we made to acquire a reserve of 
merchant cruisers. The idea occurred 
to me to try and get the merchant 
cruisers when some six or seven years 
ago, by open competition, a foreign firm 
got a great postage contract to run to 
America, and that contract was nothing 
more nor less than a subsidy to a foreign 
firm which possessed a certain number of 
fast passenger steamers. It seemed to 
me, therefore, that if we could utilise the 
money spent by the Post Office in 
making contracts with the owners of 
vessels, whereby they would be liable to 
place such vessels at the disposal of 
the Admiralty in time of emergency, 
it would be a good thing for the 


Admiralty, whilst at the same time 
it would effectually prevent foreign 
vessels getting an annual grant 


out of English funds. The result of the 
arrangement has been that for the past 
five or six years there has been at the 
disposal of the Admiralty six of the 
finest merchant vessels in the world, ca- 
pable of attaining a speed in a sea-way 
which no other vessels can attain; and 
if the country is ever landed in an emer- 
gency, the value of these vessels will be 
inestimable. The Majestic and Teutonic, 
for instance, will carry 3,000 or 4,000 
men at such a rate of speed that it would 
be hopeless for any cruisers to attempt to 
pursue them, and if used as scouts by the 
Fleet they would be almost invaluable. I 
hope there is no intention on the part of 
the present Board of Admiralty to reverse 
the policy of the late Board in this re- 
spect. I think the Committee will be 
interested to know what is the reason of 
this reduction, because I may that 
one good result of the policy of obtaining 
a certain number of these merchant 
cruisers has been not only to bring the 
Merchant Service into contact — 
with the Navy, but also to establish a 
much closer association of the officers and 
men of the Mercantile Marine with those 
of the Royal Navy than has ever existed 
before. These are the two questions | 
would like the Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty to answer—First, whether he 
would not undertake to revise the decision 
of the Admiralty to postpoue the com- 
mencement of building the large cruiser ; 
and, secondly, the reasons for the reduc- 
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tion of the sum taken by the merchant 
cruisers of the Naval Reserve ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I take notice of the fact that the noble 
Lord says he would prefer that I should 
not give an immediate answer as to the 
torpedo destroyers. I would, however, 
point out that while the arrangement 
made by the Admiralty is that the 
torpedo boat destroyers shall be com- 
menced at once, we shall have experience 
of the working of the boilers in the boats 
now being completed in good time to utilise 
it for the others befere the latter are far 
advanced. As I stated last night, the 
Admiralty are impressed with the im- 
perative need of this class of vessels, in 
order to meet the swarms of torpedo 
boats which exist in foreign ports. 
Coming to the merchant cruisers, I think 
my noble Friend has forgotten for the 
moment the very wise arrangement 
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entered into during the latter part of the | 


period in which he held Office. In the 
earlier part of the noble Lord’s tenure of 
Office it was customary to pay the subsidy 
on the merchant cruisers year by year ; 
but owing to the transfer of two of these 
cruisers to a foreign flag it was felt that 


it would be wise to keep a year’s subsidy | 


in hand. This is the only reason for the 
reduction in this year’s Estimate. <A 
year’s subsidy has been kept in hand, in 
accordance with the new form of con- 
tract. I will also mention this. On coming 
into Office we found that the late Go- 
vernment had, on the eve of leaving 
Office, entered into further agreement with 
two great companies with regard to 
merchant cruisers, and we are carrying 
out the arrangements then made by our 
predecessors, so that I think the noble 
Lord has no ground of complaint. What 
we shall do in the future depends very 
much upon some points which I cannot 
enter into at this hour. I may mention 
that there is a scheme in connection with 
troopships which is under the considera- 
tion of the Admiralty, which may afford 
a very efficient new class of cruisers to 
the Admiralty, and which may, to some 
extent, take the place in a more efficient 
form of some of these merchant cruisers. 
I do not enter at all into the question of 
the policy of merchant cruisers now, and 
I only point out that the cause of this 
reduction this year is as I have stated, 
and that we are carrying out the arrange- 
ments made by our predecessors. 


Lord G. Hamilton 
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Feeding Stuffs Bill. 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 


2. £1,656,000, Shipbuilding, Repairs, 
Maintenance, &c.— Material.—Agreed to, 


3. £1,266,000, Shipbuilding, Repairs, 
Maintenance, &c.—Contract Work.— 
Agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,315,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Naval Armaments, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3Ist day of March, 1894.” 

Mr. HANBURY moved to report 
Progress, saying that it had been agreed 
to report Progress after Vote 8 had been 
obtained, 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,”"—( Mr. Hanbury,)— 
put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON asked what 
Estimates would be taken on Monday ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Civil 
Service Estimates ¢ 

Mr. HANBURY: Will they be taken 
in order 7 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I cannot say. 
FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 

BILL.—C(CNo. 345.) 

Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 

mittee, considered. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) moved the 
following Amendment :— 

Clause 2, page 1, line 15, after “(1)” insert 
“Every person who sells for use as food for 
cattle any article which has been artificially 
prepared shall give to the purchaser an invoice 
stating the name of the article and whether it 
has been prepared from one substance or seed, 
or from more than one substance or seed, and 
this invoice shall have effect as a warranty by 
the seller of the statements contained therein.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MORE (Shropshire, Ludlow) (on 
behalf of Mr. HENEAGE) moved the omis- 
sion of Clause 4. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. H. GARDNER 
following Amendment :— 

Clause 6, page 4, line 4, after “analyst,” 
insert “ and the seller shall, on payment of a fee 
sanctioned by the Treasury, be entitled to have 
the sample analysed by the chief analyst, and 
to receive from him a certificate of the result of 
his analysis.” 


moved the 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MORE moved an Amendment in 
Clause 7, page 4, line 23, leave out 
“ Sub-section 1.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. H. GARDNER moved in Clause 
7, page 4, line 27, leave out “or by the 
Board of Agriculture.” 


Mr. MORE urged that the Board of 
Agriculture should be the prosecuting 
Body, and for these reasons. First, that 
the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee had so recommended ; secondly, 
that the Board of Trade, prosecuting 
under the Merchandise Marks Act, was a 
precedent ; and, thirdly, that the Act 
would be inoperative without this power, 
as the farmers were too weak, and the 
County Councils could not be relied on 
to prosecute. If the Treasury objected 
to the retention of the Board of Agri- 
culture as the prosecuting Body, and if 
from this cause the Act should prove to 
be inoperative, he hoped means would be 
taken to strengthen it. 


Mr. H. GARDNER remarked that in 
the first instance these words, which he 
now moved to omit, were inserted, but 
the Treasury decided that it would be 
very undesirable that the Board of 
Agriculture should be the prosecuting 
Body, and it was necessary, therefore, to 
exclude the words. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. MORE (for Mr. H. Hosnovse? 
moved the following Amendment :— 

Clause 7, page 4, line 29, at end, insert 
“but in the case of an offence under Section 3 
shall not be instituted by the person aggrieved 
or by an association except on a certificate by 
the Board of Agriculture that there is reason- 
able ground for the prosecution.” 

Amendment agreed to, 


Mr. H. GARDNER said, this Bill 
was accepted by both sides of the House, 
it had passed the Grand Committee, and 
he hoped that permission would now be 
viven for it to be read a third time. 
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Motion made,and Question, “* That the 
Bill be now read the third time,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Bill passed. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES (CHARTER). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) rose to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her assent from the Charter of the University 
of Wales in its present form, and until it be 
amended so as to enable students connected 
with the University Colleges of Aberystwith, 
Cardiff, or Bangor, to present themselves for the 
examinations for degrees.” 

He said, he wished at the outset to point 
out that there was nothing of a Party 
character in the Motion. Members on both 
sides of the House supported the Charter 
as it at present stood, and also Members 
on both sides of the House desired the 
alteration and amendment he was now 
proposing. Not only was the Motion of 
a non-Party character, but the proposal 
was not directed against the Charter. 
None of them wished to see the Charter 
rejected, and the sole object of the 
Motion was to extend the basis of the 
Charter so as to inelude all Welshmen 
who desired to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the Universities, and to 
present themselves for examination. The 
Petition for the Charter was presented 
by the three Colleges of Aberystwith, 
Cardiff, and Bangor, and it was only 
necessary to read the Charter itself to 
see that it was proposed absolutely and 
exclusively for the benefit of these three 
Colleges. ‘That was the ground of com- 
plaint against it. He and those who 
supported him were desirous that the 
benefits of the University of Wales 
should not be confined to these three 
Colleges, but that every man competent 
to pass an examination for a degree 
should be allowed to preseut himself for 
such examination. There were a large 
number of other Colleges besides these 
three. There were several denomina- 
tional Colleges which had also Arts 
courses ; there were also Intermediate 
Schools to be established under the 
intermediate system, as well as many 
private students, and all these ought to 
be entitled to present themselves at the 
University examinations; but if the 
Charter passed without the Amendment 
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suggested, they would be completely | their means. If the Charter was passed 


excluded from the benefit of this 
University, the Charter for which, as it 
stood, was designed solely and exclusively 
as a measure of protection for these three 
Colleges, and to confine degrees solely to 
these Colleges. This was done under 
the semblance of having a teaching 
University ; but the University, as such, 
did not profess to teach at all, and it had 
not got a single Professor or Lecturer, 
but it assumed the semblance of a teach- 
ing University by confining its degrees 
to the three Colleges. There were 
large numbers of men in Wales who 
were unable to afford the time and 
money to go to any of these three 


Colleges. Many who were anxious to 
obtain University degrees could not 


spare the time to go to College, because 
they would have to do so at that period 
when they were leaving some occupation 
or profession. Such a class of young 
men, he submitted, were deserving of 
every encouragement. Many elementary 
teachers in Wales had already gone 
through the University of London or 
Ireland, and had been able to obtain 
degrees, while, at the same time, carrying 
on their calling as elementary teachers. 
There were also many ministers of 
religion who had started their education 
in grammar schools and other institu- 
tions, who had been unable to afford the 
time to continue at a College, but who 
desired to continue their studies and go 
in for a University degree. By this 
Charter all such classes would be com- 
pletely excluded, and no one would be 
entitled to go in for a degree in the 
Welsh University except students who 
attended one of the three Colleges. He 
was in no way against these Colleges, 
but he thought it would be an evil to un- 
duly force the students to go there. Let 
the Colleges rely on their own merits, 
They were excellent institutions, with 
good teachers ; and, that being so, they 
ought to have sufficient reliance upon 
their advantages without making the 
present Charter a measure of protection 
by enacting that no ove should go in 
for these degrees except students of 
these Colleges. It was cruel kindness 
to some young men to require them to 
study at these Colleges before they had 
learned « profession, so that after they 


had attained the age of 21, 22, or 23, 
they found they had probably exhausted 
Mr. Bryn Roberts 





in its present form, young men such as 
he had described would be told that they 
could not obtain degrees in their own 
native University, and they would be 
driven either to Ireland or to London. 
The only objections that were raised to 
this Amendment were these—it was 
said it was important to have a Univer- 
sity training before a degree was granted. 
But if examinations were of any value, 
or were any test at all, he submitted 
they were a test of educational training. 
He admitted the advantage of young 
men going to the older Universities like 
Oxford and Cambridge, and mixing with 
representatives of every class of society ; 
but it was different in the present case. 
It was, no doubt, of great value to 
young men to go to the older Universi- 
ties, and come in contact with men of 
different classes of society, from different 
parts of the country, and of the highest 


intellectual attainments. But the 
Colleges in Wales were small, local 


Colleges, situated at a distance of 100 
miles apart, and between which there 
was no common life or communion, 
They were nou-residential—at any rate, 
two of them, Cardiff and Bangor, were. 
The students came from certain pre- 
scribed areas surrounding the Colleges, 
and were all of the same class. It was 
also said that, unless a training by the 
Colleges was made compulsory, there 
was a danger of the examination being 
vitiated by the system of “ cramming.” 
He objected as much as anyone to 
the evils of “cramming,” but it was 
assumed by those who differed from him 
on this matter that those evils were 
confined to private students and private 
schools. But it was notorious that 
“cramming” existed to a very large 
extent in the great English Universities. 
The evils of cramming extended quite as 
much to the students of the Universities 
as they did to private students. In fact, 
these evils would be felt less by the class 
of private students that would present 
themselves in this University of Wales, 
because the latter belonged to a class 
of men who were engaged in other 
pursuits and devoted their leisure hours 
to the prosecution of their studies. The 
evils of cramming were chiefly found 
where there was an attempt to learn too 
quickly ; but these Welsh students would 
not be subject to its influence, for the 
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reason that they would be devoting their 
leisure time to their studies. The system 
that was now sought to be adopted 
by the University College of Wales had 
been tried and found wanting by other 
Universities. The University of London 
was founded on the same basis in rela- 
tion to the two constituent Colleges 
connected with it; but the plan was 
proved to be unsatisfactory, and in 1858 
a new Charter was granted to the Uni- 
versity placing it on its present basis, so 
that any student, whether connected 
with an affiliated College or not, was 
entitled to present himself and obtain 
his degree if he was able to pass. The 
Royal University of Ireland simply 
absorbed the Queen’s Colieges of Ireland, 
which up to 1880 were residential Col- 
leges to some extent, and the University 
degrees were confined to students who 
were presented from those Colleges. But 
in 1880 an Act was passed throwing 
open the University degrees to every 
student. The condition of Wales was 
much the same as that of Ireland. A 
number of men were to be found there 
who had neither the time nor the money 
to enable them to go to these Colleges. 
All they asked was that the University 
of Wales should be established on the 
same principle as the University of 
Ireland. He simply wanted an analo- 
gous provision in this Charter to the one 
which existed in the Irish University 


Edueation Act, and which was as 
follows :— 
“No residence in College nor attendance 


at lectures or any other course of instruction in 
the University shall be obligatory on any can- 
didate for a degree, save for a degree in medicine 
and surgery.” 

He gladly avowed that the feeling in 
Wales was strongly in favour of a 
National Charter. They felt, and they 
had felt for years, that they had as much 
right to have a Charter for a University 
for Wales as Ireland, Scotland, or 
England had, and that they were quite 
within their rights in asking for such a 
Charter, On the question whether 
the Charter should include private pri- 
vate students, or be confined to the three 
Colleges of Bangor, Aberystwith, and 
Cardiff, the opinion of Wales was almost 
unanimous in favour of the views he had 
advanced. If they excluded the opinion 
of those interested in the three Colleges 
named, and appealed to the mass of the 
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whelmingly in favour of broadening the 
basis of the University, so as to include 
artisans, elementary school teachers, 
Dissenting ministers, and other private 
students. He merely wished to amend 
the Charter, not to defeat it. He hoped 
the Government would take no part on 
this Motion, but that they would let it 
be decided by the House. If the Motion 
were passed there was nothing in the 
world to prevent a Departmental Com- 
mittee being appointed to see how the 
clause he had moved could be included, 
the Charter might then be passed, and 
its passage would meet with the approval 
of all sections of the community in 
Wales. He begged to move the Motion, 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold Her 
assent from the Charter of the University of 
Wales in its present form, and until it be 
amended so as to enable students, unconnected 
with the University Colleges of Aberystwith, 
Cardiff, or Bangor, to present themselves for 
the examinations for degrees."—(WVr. Bryn 
Roberts.) 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry), in supporting the 
Motion, agreed that there was no Party 
feeling in this matter, and all that the 
friends of Wales desired was the good 
of Wales. They desired that this ques- 
tion should be settled and argued upon 
its merits. As had been said by the 
Mover of this Motion, they felt that 
this Charter was drawn upon too narrow 
and too illiberal a basis. As the hon. 
Gentleman had said, it was nothing but a 
Charter for the protection of the three 
constituent Colleges of Bangor, Aberyst- 
with, and Cardiff. What were these 
Institutions ? They were new Institu- 
tions of hardly 10 years old, some of 
them less. They were Institutions 
which were supported and backed up by 
£4,000 a year from the State, and were 
not self-supporting. Bangor was under 
such a cloud at the present moment that 
it was questionable whether it would 
ever be able to raise itself again in 
publie estimation, and Aberystwith was 
ata standstill. In the year ISS87 there 
were 99 Welsh students there. In 1891, 
which was the last Report he had been 
able to get hold of, there were only 85 
Welsh students, and the numbers were 





Welsh people, their opinion was over- 


just kept up by the English students, 
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who in 1887 were 48, having risen to 64 
in 1891. As for Cardiff, which was a 
great British seaport, and only geo- 
graphically in Wales, almost the whole 
of the students who were there were 
there for a very short period ; they seldom 
remained in residence very long—some- 
times not even six months—and a very 
large proportion of them were English. 
Possibly these growing Institutions might 
eventually do some good educational 
work, but at present they were simply 
sowing very wild oats. Success with re- 
gard to Universities, as every one knew— 
and no one knew better than the Vice 
President—was very slow. They could 
not turn out a College ready made like 
they could a coat. The last Report on 
Welsh Higher Education was famous on 
account of the weakness of the Chairman 
and the strength of the other Members. 
Lord Aberdare was a changeable man; 
he changed with every gust of opinion. 
He did not hold the same opinion he held 
10 years ago. He ventured to say that 
he did not hold the same opinion now as 
when the Report was published. The 
dominating spirit in the Report was that 
of Mr. Henry Richard, the great repre- 
sentative of Welsh Methodism 


An _ hon. He is 
Methodist. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: What 
is he, then ? 

An hon. Memper: A Congregation- 
alist. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: A 
Methodist Congregationalist. At all 
events, he was a liberal-minded man. 
The Report proposed that the Charter 
conferred on St. David’s College should 
be withdrawn, and a new Charter granted 
to a Syndicate or Board consisting of 
representatives in equal numbers of St. 
David's, Aberystwith, and any other 
College being a place of advanced secu- 
lar education that may be affiliated for 
the purpose. Why had not the Charter 
followed that wise recommendation of 
that unanimous Report ? Lampeter, as 
the oldest Welsh College—founded 60 
years ago—had grown in importance ; its 
standard was that of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; it was affiliated to those Uni- 
versities ; it had no religious tests, and 
educational character should be the test 
of inclusion among the constituent Col- 
leges. How was it that Lampeter had 
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not been heard ? Lampeter had been 
closured. They had been refused a 


hearing before the Privy Council. He 
appealed to the Vice President (Mr, 
Acland) to say if that were not so. This 
Charter was nothing but a scheme pre- 
pared by a caucus of these three Colleges, 
and nothing but a method of protecting 
them. There would be the greatest 
advantage in having among the con- 
stituent Colleges a College with a 
residential system. This was to be a 
Teaching University, and theology a 
subject to be taught—a subject for which 
a degree was to be given—but, would it 
be believed ? not one of the three consti- 


tuent Colleges had power to teach 
theology at all. It was prohibited in the 
curriculum, and Lampeter alone was 


enabled to give theological training to its 
students. Lord Aberdare’s Report held 
the field until some other Report was 
presented. There was another Report, 
which gave facts, figures, and other infor- 


mation; but it was in the pocket 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Acland), who refused to show it. The 


Charter was intolerant and illiberal in 
character ; it did not represent the aspira- 
tions of Wales; it was vigorously opposed 
by a large section of Nonconformists as 
well as Churchmen, and by every en- 
lightened supporter of higher education, 
and he begged the Government to re- 
consider the question, and not force the 
Charter in its present form. 

Mr. D. B. JONES (Gloucester, 
Stroud) said, he would occupy just a 
few moments replying to the observa- 
tious of the hon, and learned Gentleman 
who moved this Resolution. The hon. 
Gentleman did not objectto a University 
for Wales, but to this particular Uni- 
versity, and on the ground that it did 
not confer degrees as a result of exami- 
nation under it. This objection was 
founded on the idea that there was a 
demand for such a University as the 
hon. Member wished for; but anyone 
who took the trouble to look at the 
history of the edueational movement in 
Wales would see that there had never 
been any serious demand for the creation 
of a University independent of the three 
University Colleges. Those Colleges 
were created to meet the demand for 
better intermediate and University 
education in Wales, and the demand fora 
University was merely subsidiary. The 
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people of Wales had contributed largely 
to the support of the Colleges ; they 
were governed by Representative Bodies ; 
and—notwithstanding what the hon. 
Member opposite had said—they had met 
with a remarkable amount of success, 
since they had turned out a large num- 
ber of young men who had received 
a University training quite as good 
as that to be had in any other Col- 
lege in the Kingdom. It was said 
they should be allowed to confer 
on their students the same symbols 
of academic distinction as other 


such Bodies granted. That was a de- 
mand the Council and the Govern- 
ment had yielded to. But the de- 
mand to-night was for another kind 
of University—an Examining Uni- 
versity. But it was to be remem- 
bered that these Colleges in Wales 


would object to an Examining University 
on the same ground that University 
College, London, and King’s College 
were objected to by the University of 
London. The question arose—was 
there any need for an Examining Uni- 
versity in Wales ? The London Uni- 
versity was at this moment in Wales 
performing the very functions which his 
hon. and learned Friend wished to see 
performed by the Charter as amended. 
What, then, became of the grievance to 


which his hon. and learned Friend re- 
ferred ? He (Mr. D. B, Jones) would not 
like to see an examining University 


established in Wales which would enable 
students to take degrees easier than at 
the London University. That being so, 
what plausible reason could be urged for 
the establishment of a new Examining 
Body in Wales? Nearly all the per- 
sous who went up from Wales for the 
London University examinations went 
up from one of the three Colleges. — In 
fact, a short time ago one-eighth of the 
students who obtained the B.A. degree 
in the London University in that year were 
students from these University Colleges. 
And the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would see that the Board might, under 
the Charter, take measures to institute 
extra-University courses, and to hold 
examinations in connection therewith ; 
and attendance at those courses would 
exempt from the full period of attendance 
at the College course. In this Charter 


there was a further provision to meet the 
ease of the persons on whose behalf the 
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hon. and learned Member had spoken, 
It was proposed to be enacted that the 
Court might grant diplomas or certificates 
in such subjects and under such pro- 
visions as might be determined by Statute. 
That seemed to him to meet the case 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
in view. A very important educational 
scheme was involved in this Motion— 
the question of an Examining University 
as opposed toa Teaching University. He 
believed the best educational authorities 
—the majority of cultured men—were 
opposed to the granting of degrees 
simply as a result of examination. The 
London University had encouraged the 
practice of cramming—a practice which 
cultivated the memory at the expense of 
the judgment. The object of a Training 
College or a University was not to make 
amana walking encyclopedia, but to 
train his faculties for use in after life— 
that he might be able to pass judgment 
on the faculties of life. He felt it neces- 
sary, for the reasons he had stated and 
in the interests of Wales, to oppose the 
Motion, 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh) said, he 
would confine his remarks to one or two 
of the points raised by the Mover of the 
Resolution. Lord Aberdare had been 
twitted with a change of opinion on this 
subject, but he would venture to point 
out that the circumstances had changed 
—that at the time Lord Aberdare’s Com- 
mission sat there was ouly one College in 
Wales, whereas now there were three 


Colleges — Bangor, Aberystwith, and 
Carditf—all doing good work. It was 


said the edifice was not to be crowned, 


because certain gentlemen had laid 
down a law that a certain constituent 


College was to be ineluded in the 
University. What was that College ? 
It was a Theological College. Why 
was not the claim of the particular Col- 
lege to be included in the University 
Charter made in proper time—namely, 
while the discussion of the Charter was 
proceeding ? To-night, in another place, 
it was stated that the tribunal was 
incompetent. As a matter of fact, that 
tribunal was representative of all the best 
educational interests in Wales; if the 
claim was to be made, it should have 
been made at the time the Charter was 
being discussed, when it would have been 
eutitled to, and would have had, fair con- 
sideration. That incompetent tribunal 
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took into consideration the question 
of Lampeter College, but Lampeter 
College made no claim to be included. 
The hon. Member opposite said he 
resisted the Charter because he wished 
particular terms made with Lampeter 
College. Did he not know that particular 
terms had been made ? 

*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS asked whe- 
ther the remarks of the hon. Member 
were in Order? They were directed to 
the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for the Oswestry Division te inelude 
Lampeter College, and that was not his 
(Mr. Roberts’) Resolution at all. 

*Mr.SPEAKER: The hon. Member for 
the Oswestry Division gave as his reason 
for supporting the Motion for the rejec- 
tion of the scheme the exclusion of Lam- 
peter College; therefore I can hardly 
stop the hon. Member from referring to 
that point. 

Mr. KENYON said, that what he had 
been going to say was that a particular 
clause was inserted in the Charter for the 
express purpose of including in the future 
any constituent Colleges which might 
commend themselves to Her Majesty for 
inclusion. That disposed of the argument 
of the last speaker. He could only say 
that the hon. Member's policy was of a 
dog-in-the-manger kind. Wales wanted 
this Charter, and, what was more, she 
intended to have it. He would appeal 
to his English friends not to resist the 
Welshmen on this occasion. A deputa- 
tion, of which he had been a member, 
had waited on the late Government, and 
their application was favourably received, 
but nothing came of it. Well, he was 
an edueationalist first and a politician 
afterwards, and if he could get a 
Charter from a Liberal Government he 
would take it, while regretting that a 
Conservative Government had not seen 
fit to accord it. 

*Mr. S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) 
said, he wished to give a few facts in 
answer to the Resolution of his hon. 
and learned Friend. He had no time to 
discuss whether it was better to have 
in Wales a Teaching University than one 
which consisted simply of an Examining 
Board ; but his hon. Friend had contended 
that poor lads, students for the ministry, 
and elementary teachers would not be 
able to avail themselves of this Uni- 
versity education, The facts concerning 
the three constituent Colleges entirely 


Mr. Kenyon 
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disproved that argument. Notwith- 
standing what had been said by the hon, 
Member for the Oswestry Division, there 
had been a large number of students 
educated at the three constituent Colleges 
—nearly 3,000—though two of the 
Colleges were of recent date, only 
one of them having been in ex- 
istence any length of  time—that 
was to say, about 20 years, 
With regard to Aberystwith College, 
1,214 students in all had passed through, 
of whom 413 consisted of the sons of the 
commercial class—not of the wealthy 
commercial class, but of the class of shop- 
keepers and small tradesmen; of the 
farming class there were 188, and of the 
class of labourers 184. From these 
classes alone 785 out of the 1,214 had 
been educated there. At Cardiff College 
the total number of students had been 
940. Of these, 299 had come from the 
tradesman class, 84 were the sons of 
farmers, and 285 were the sons of 
labourers, and this would give 668 from 
these classes out of the 940. In the case 
of Bangor College, the total number of 
students had been 564; 183 students had 
come from the tradesmen classes, 78 had 
come from the farming class, and 143 


came from the labouring class. That 
was to say, there were 404 of these 
classes out of a total of 564. Lumping 


the three Colleges together, they found 
that out of a total of 2,718 students 
1,857, or more than two-thirds of the 
whole, had come from the lowest walks 
of life. Then with reference to the case 
of elementary teachers. It was a fact 


that many of these had been educated — 


in the three constituent Colleges. 
The number would be greater in the 
future than it had been in the past, for 
the Carnarvon (Chureh) School had re- 
moved to Bangor to avail itself of that 
College. Until lately schoolmasters and 
mistresses could only get training at 
Bangor (Normal) School, Carnarvon 
(Church), Carmarthen (Church), and 
Swansea (Girls), but arrangements had 
been made whereby Aberystwith would 
be paid by the Education Department 
to educate 120 elementary teachers, 
and Cardiff would be paid to educate 150, 
As to the objection that Nonconformist 
ministers would not be able to attend the | 
University Colleges, it was the fact that | 
nearly all the Nonconformist Colleges j 
had already removed to the places a 
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which theUniversity Colleges were situate. 
The Pontypool Baptist College had re- 
moved to Cardiff, the Haverfordwest 
College to Aberystwith, the Llangollen 
College to Bangor, the Brecon Con- 
gregational College sent art and 
science students to Cardiff, the Bala 
College had removed to Bangor, the 
Bala Methodist College sent students 
for everything save Theology to 
Aberystwith and Bangor, the Trevecca 
Methodist College would soon adopt a 
similar course, and Lampeter Church 
College had its own degrees. Thus 
nearly all candidates for the ministry 
would reside and qualify in the Univer- 
sity Colleges. With regard to the feel- 
ing in Wales on this question, there 
would be no better test than the 
attitude of the Welsh Members. 
as he was aware, the hon. Member who 
moved the Resolution had only one 
Member to support him on the Minis- 
terial side of the House out of the total 
number sent to represent the Principality. 
The Charter had been considered by 12 
out of 16 Welsh County Councils, and 
only two had objected to it, and in one 
of those cases the influence of the hon. 
Member who moved the Resolution was 
observable. Therefore, Wales was not 
far from unanimous on the question. If 
the Charter were not obtained now, it 
might be delayed for years, for the 
Departmental Committee suggested by 
his hon, and learned Friend would pro- 
bably take a long time to inquire and 
Report. Even if a Departmental Com- 
mittee were appointed forthwith they all 
knew that a large amount of time would 
be consumed by such an investigation. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: About three 
months, 

*Mr. S. EVANS said, that was not our 
experience in connection with other De- 
partmental Committees. Besides, there 
was no knowing what Government might 
be in Office when the Inquiry terminated, 
and whether it would be in favour of a 
University for Wales. He hoped, there- 
fore, that all who desired to see higher 
education extended in the Principality 
would vote in support of the Charter. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, that as so much of the 
subject had been so fully dealt with, he 
would confine himself to one or two 
points, which he thought he must allude 
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‘to on behalf of the Government. This 
subject had now been before the Princi- 
pality for a number of years. As the 
hon. Member for the Denbigh Boroughs 
had said, a deputation of all Parties 
had waited upon the late Lord President 
of the Council to invite his attention 
to the matter. The noble Lord had 
received them in a_ friendly spirit, 
but had said that the right course 
/to pursue was to go back and 
draw up a Charter for presenta- 
tion. Well, the University Colleges 
and those persons interested in working 
| out intermediate education in Wales had 
| been engaged for many months in con- 
sidering the matter, and they had now 
presented their Charter, which had been 
considered by the Committee of the 
Privy Council. The hon. Member for 
the Oswestry Division had complained 
that he (Mr. Acland) had not laid on the 
Table the Report which had been fur- 
nished by a gentleman who was an im- 
partial man in this matter, and a very 
eminent Welshman. He would not go 
into the matter, but would merely point 
out that all the Petitions presented in this 
matter were laid before an impartial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, composed of 
the Lord President, Sir H. James, Lord 
Knutsford, Lord Playfair, and himself. 
He thought that was a guarantee that the 
not been treated in any 
partisan spirit. Those who had had the 
advantage of hearing the remarks of Lord 
Knutsford in another place would know 
that he was with them. The Principal 
of Lampeter asked to be heard before 
that Committee by counsel, but that could 
not be permitted, as it was contrary to 
the usual procedure. All Petitions were 
considered in the same way by the Com- 
mittee, and the Committee formed their 
own judgment upon them. He could 
assure the hon. Member for Oswestry 
(Mr. 8. Leighton) that the whole of the 
case of Lampeter College was before 
them. The object of the scheme was to 
draw the poorer students to the Uni- 
versity Colleges by means of the Act of 
the late Government for intermediate 
education, and he was convinced that the 
Scotch system was the best for that pur- 
pose, and that the people of Wales would 
find that it would meet all their wants, 
There might still be a few poor students 
who would stay away from the Uni- 
versity, yet by means of bursaries and 
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exhibitions almost all private students | 


who were able to take University degrees 
would be brought up. As to the arrange- 
ment proposed being a measure of pro- 
tection, and all the work of the Confer- 
ence being for the benefit of these 
Colleges, he thought that when they 
considered who had been gathered to- 
gether at the Conference, and that the 
Governors of the Colleges were men of 
all Parties and creeds, and that all had 
tried to foster these Colleges, and had 
joined to obtain this Charter, the idea of 
protecting special interests might be 
dropped. With regard to Lampeter 
College, it was governed in a very 
limited manner, and was primarily a 
Theological College, the Principal being 
selected by the Bishop of St. David's 
from a selected list. No Government 
would admit that College to the position 
of a constituent College of the University 
while it was managed as at present. If 
it altered its constitution, then there were 
words in the Charter which would permit 
a supplemental Charter to be granted to 
meet the case. The Government had 
taken the wisest and the only possible 
course. If they had attempted to set up 
an Examining University, rivalling 
London, and exciting the jealousy of 
Victoria University, and other such In- 
stitutions, the scheme would have been 
doomed to failure. The Government had 
no doubt that they were meeting the 
wishes of Wales and of a large number of 
persons on both sides of the House. He 
only hoped that the House would sym- 
pathise with that zeal for education which 
distinguished every part of the Prinei- 
pality, and which the late Government 
had done so much to forward by their 
admirable Intermediate Education Act. 
All the present Government were doing 
was todevelopthatadmirable Intermediate 
Edueation Act of the late Government, 
and he hoped the House would be unani- 
mous in supporting them. 





*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) | 
‘exceeding £5,000, for the purposes of “ The 
| Light Railways (Ireland) Act, 1889," and the 


said, he fully recognised the conciliatory 
tone of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman, but he had hoped that the Go- | 


vernment would have availed themselves | 
| Commissioners, under the provisions of * The 


of the opportunity of broadening the basis 
of the Welsh University. He could not agree 


that the line advocated by the hon. Mem- | 


ber for the Oswestry Division (Mr. 8S. 
Leighton) wasa dog-in-the-manger policy. 
It was not a policy to exelude anybody, 


Mr. Acland 
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The 


} object now in view was to enlarge 


and liberalise education in Wales, and he 
thought the Government should have 
availed themselves of this Charter for 
the purpose. He trusted that in future 
higher education would be put on such a 
footing that no Educational Institution 
giving efficient education and affording 
protection to freedom of conscience 
would be excluded from the University, 
If that were the case, those who had 
taken part in the Debate to-night, and 
had urged the widening of the basis of 
the Welsh University, would not have 
spoken in vain. 
Question put, and negatived. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,— 

Irish Education Act (1892) Amend- 
ment (No. 2) Bill, 

Public Works Loans (No. 2) Bill, 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order [Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal] Bill, 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order [ Navigation of the Rivers 
Aire and Calder] Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order [Grand Junction Canal] Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order [Warwick and Birmingham Canal] 
Bill, without Amendment. 

Industrial and Provident 
Bill, with Amendments. 


Societies 


HABEAS CORPUS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Clancy, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Writ of Habeas Corpus in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Clancy 
and Colonel Nolan. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 452.] 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) [GRANT]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of an additional annual sum, not 


Acts amending the same, and the payment, out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, of any sums lent by the National Debt 


Public Accounts and Charges Act, 1891,” for 

the commutation of the said additional annual 
sum.—(Nir J. 7. Hibbert.) 

Resolution to he reported To-morrow. 

House adjourned at half after 

One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 30th August 1893. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 445.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged. 
respect of a 


and 27 


Bill re-committed in 
Amendment to Clauses 26 
respectively. 


Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported ; Bill, as amended, considered 
(Queen’s Consent signified). 


THe FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I am very mindful 
of the indulgence which I have already 
received from the House upon the prin- 
cipal stages of this Bill; and it would be 
unbecoming in me personally, with the 
memory that I cherish of that indulgence, 
to re-euter at large upon the general field 
of argument which, in our opinion, 
justifies and requires the passing of the 
Bill. I shall altogether confine myself 
to referenee to points which have arisen 
the last oeecasion, that of the 
Second Reading, when I had the honour 
of addressing the House on the general 
question, now four or five months ago. 
There are two occurrences which I think 
it right to notice, as they have arisen 
since that period, though they appertain 
to the general arguments of the Bill. 
One of these touches what we have 
always regarded as a very important 
argument, the argument derived from 
experience—from the experience of a 
very large number of European countries, 
from the experience of our own race in 
America, and from our own experience in 
reference to the Colonial Empire. But 
since that time, and I think that during 
that Debate, observations have been made 
tending to impeach that remarkable 
uniformity of result which is yielded by 
this wide field of observation in con- 


since 


nection with a case now attracting some 
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| attention—but not more than it deserves 
|—I mean the case of Sweden and Nor- 
way. It has, indeed, been contended by 
|the opponents of the Bill that none of 
these cases are, strictly speaking, 
janalogous to the case of Great Britain 
and Ireland. That admission must be 
freely made if analogy requires an exact 
correspondence of all particulars. There 
can be no such exact correspondence of 
particulars in a comparison between the 
transactions of one nation with the 
transactions of another. But there is 
one grand correspondence—fundamental 
and radical—determining in substance 
and in effect the whole character of the 
transactions and their applicability to 
our own case—that every one of those 
instances, whether I take Austria and 
Hungary, Sweden and Norway, the 
United States, or the United Kingdom 


and our Colonies, all are founded 
on the one fundamental and radical 
prineciple—that of division between 
local and general and Imperial 


affairs. It is that principle which, in 
our opinion, constitutes the essence of 
the present transaction, and it is the ex- 
traordinary suecess with which that 
principle has been applied in solving 
many problems, and in mitigating and re- 
ducing other problems, which makes it so 
grave and so important a lesson with 
respect to the present discussion. But 
some have observed that a great crisis 
has arisen in one of these cases—the im- 
portant case of Sweden and Norway. 
Nor is it for a moment to be denied that 
the political affairs of those two interest- 
ing countries, so nearly allied in blood to 
ourselves, are at present in a state of 
acute tension, so much so that even the 
words “severance of the Union” have 
been in the mouths of men, not, perhaps, 
the wisest, but still in the mouths of 
men who are citizens of those countries. 
For my part, I venture to say that it 
would require a very great stock of folly 
on the one side in the controversy, and, 
perhaps, on both sides, to dissolve that 
Union. But for the purpose of adverse 
argument I will refer to the very worst 
supposition, and will assume that that 
Union is to be dissolved—which I do not 
believe. Supposing it were dissolved. 
How would the case stand ? Would the 
argument for Unions of this kind, based 
on a division between local and Imperial 
affairs, thereby be destroyed? No; it 
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would stand thus : That whereas at the | 
close of a great war Sweden and Norway | 
were actually in arms against one | 
another, and were ready to fight out the 
battle in the field, by means of that 
Union there have been established 80 
years of unbroken harmony between them. 
Those 80 years—come what may—repre- 
senta great good achieved for humanity, 
and for Europe, as well as for the two 
countries themselves. I might say more 
than that. Much progress has been made 
in many respects towards harmony, but I | 
will assume nothing. I will only say that 
therealisation of those 80 years of peace, 
unbroken in any single case, except by 
political discussions, contrast favourably 
with the 93 years which have passed 
since the Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. But 1 must refer to 
another argument, which we, and _per- 
haps I myself, have been especiaily in 
the habit of using. I will not say that it 
is as weighty as the argument from uni- 
versal experience, but I confess that I 
think it an argument of some weight, and 
entitled to some consideration. That is 
the argument derived from the authority 
of the civilised world, as exhibited in its 
permanent literature. I do not speak of 
journalism, which represents the senti- 
ment of the moment, and which in one 
country very often represents not | 
the genuine judgment on the question | 
discussed, but a judgment formed in re- 
ference to other questions and other 
interests. I have affirmed that it has 
been my object, so far as I could pursue it, 
to ascertain what is the sentiment of 
European and American literature on 
these subjects, and I have never found— 
though, of course, I do not assert it to 
be universal—a single case in which a 
European writer, speaking from some 
point cf view that gave him a title to 
consideration, has approved of the con- 
duct of England to Ireland, or has 
recognised it otherwise than as a great 
stain upon the honour of this country. 
There are one or two gentlemen who are 
bold enough to contest that proposition, 
and to produce five names in asserted 
contradiction. Not one of those cita- 
tions touch the point. I have never said 
that all Continental and American writers 
approved of the Home Rule Bill. If 
they did, I should attach but a very 
secondary weight to their judgment ; but 
I think that on particular measures the 
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judgment of foreigners, when we get 
into particulars, cannot be of any great 
weight or value. But there was not one 
of those five persons who contradicted 
my assertion, or who had any apology to 
offer for the grievous, the shameful 
history which we have to deplore during 
almost the whole of our connection 
with Ireland. [Cries of “Oh!”] The 
right hon. Member for Sleaford touched 
upon the subject, and was severe upon 
me for the superficiality of my examina- 
tion compared with the careful range 
with which he had examined the ques- 
tion and the results he had obtained. 
Out of those five names there is not one 
which contradicts my assertion with 
regard to the effect of the Irish connec- 
tion on English honour and character. 
But there is one among them which is 
so eminent that I must go into it a little 
further than the right hon. Gentleman 
did, and that is the name of Cavour, who | 
travelled and spent some time in this 
country. His judgment was of the 
highest order ; his insight into politics, 
as we know from subsequent results, was 
a peculiar and extraordinary gift, one of 
the very few who, among statesmen, 
attained the very highest of their quali- 
ties—the quality and the character of 
the nation-maker. Cavour, said the 
right hon. Gentleman, had approved the 
union of England with Ireland; but 


| Cavour wrote before the true history of 


that Union was known. It is true that 
Cavour did give an approval, but a very 
limited and qualified approval, of the 
Union of England with Ireland. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : No, no. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman challenges my 
statement. In that case I must refer to 
what Cavour said. He said— 

“In civil respects and in economic respects, 

the Union was good; but as regarded the 
religion of the people of Ireland, it left it in a 
worse position than before.” 
The religion of the people of Ireland is 
the heart and soul and centre of their 
whole life. That I call a qualified and 
limited approval. But that is not the 
point. First of all, did Cavour think 
that the relations between England and 
Ireland had been honourable to England ? 
I will read a few lines from a translation 
of his book on the subject. He says this 
of Ireland in 1792— 
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“Treland was destined to become, after a 
long career of misery, an inexhaustible source 


of troubles and anxieties to its oppressors in 
order, perhaps, to give to the world a great 
lesson, and to teach to the most powerful 
nations that their crimes and their errors recoil 
sooner or later on those who commit them.” 
That is the judgment of Cavour upon 
the conduct of England to Ireland. Of 
that we hear nothing from the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: There are half-a- 
dozen passages quite the opposite. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then 


Cavour contradicts himself. That is an 


assertion of the right hon. Gentleman 
which I will leave to stand for itself. 
But what was material was this: We 


were told that Cavour approved of the 
Union ; and I have shown that it was a 
qualified approval. But did he approve 
of the Union as if it were a_ finished 
work, to be the basis of the relations 
between England and Ireland? No 
doubt Cavour looked at the Union as 
solving a great problem with respect to 
the supremacy and the union of the two 
countries ; but was he of opinion that it 
left nothing to be done in the way of 
Constitutionaland organic change ? No, 
Sir. Here is a passage which the right 
hou. Gentleman will find on pages 109- 
10 of the work which I have quoted. 
This he wrote at a period when Sir 
obert Peel’s Government was in Office. 
le wrote at the period when the work of 
ocal self-government upon the principle 
f division of powers had just been com- 
leted for Canada, and he wrote in these 
yords—he did not wish the repeal of the 
Jnion, he disapproved of it; but refer- 
ng to the Peel Government, of which 
» had favourable opinions, he said— 

























“It will then pursue the work of regenera- 
m. In support of what I have said, I will 
ly cite the moderate, liberal, generous con- 
ct of the Cabinet of Sir Robert Pec! towards 
nada. What it did for that distant Colony 
vill clo for Ireland.” 










will be perceived that that great 
tesman took in principle, as nearly as 
y be, the very ground we take at this 
ment, of preserving the supremacy of 
’arliament and the unity of the Empire, 
ut of granting that self-government— 
ndoubtedly under limitations—in prin- 
iple, which had been granted to Canada 
t the time when he wrote. I think that, 
s regards Count Cavour, I have pretty 
fell made good more than the proposi- 
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tions which, on various occasions, I have 
laid before the House. As I have 
already stated, my duty on this oceasion, 


I think, will be to deal with what, 
according to a phrase now generally 


used and accepted, may be described as 
“the situation”—the actual state of 
this Bill and the cireumstances which 
lave taken place since we were discuss- 
ing the principle on the Second Reading. 
Undoubtedly, during that interval be- 


tween the Second Reading and the 
present stage we have accumulated a 
mountainous mass of Debate. I wish I 


could entertain the opinion that that mass 
of Debate will greatly add—taken as a 
whole—to the fame of the House of 
Commons as a deliberative Assembly. I 
am afraid the result will be somewhat 
the reverse, and that the best that can be 
said of itis that it has been distinguished 
by a very great and singular development 
of small points. That the future will 
decide. But we have to consider results ; 
and the results, I apprehend, are these : 
As the reward of the 79 days which 
have preceded this Debate, we have 
secured these two things : the passing of 
the Bill through the House of Com- 
mons, and the leaving available, if we 
have the courage to use it, a residue 
of the Session which may be devoted to 
the much-needed and important purposes 
of British legislation. How have these 
results been attained 7 They have been 
attained by two instruments ; one of them 
the use of the time-closure—a system of 
dealing with legislative measures in 
respect of which I will only say that I 
regard it as anevil. [ Opposition cheers.] 
I am glad that some of its authors agree 
with me, and recognise it as an evil, and 
an evil which ought ouly to be tolerated 
for the avoidance of some much greater 
evil. The other instruments by which 
these results have been attained are the 
unbounded sacrifices which Members of 
this House—the special duty, of course, 
of Members of the majority—have made ; 
they have given up their time—I hope 
not their health and strength—their ease, 
their convenience, their usual habits, for 
the purpose of a bold and inexhaustible 
perseverance in the discharge of their 
publie duties ; and while, naturally, I 
admire this self-sacrifice upon this side 
of the House, especially, where it has 
been united, in my humble conviction, 
with the purposes of political wisdom 
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and sound policy, Iam glad to have the 
opportunity of paying at least this com- 
pliment to gentlemen opposite : that they, 
too, have exhibited a very large portion 
of old English pluck and fortitude, 
worthy—if they will permit me to say— 
of being devoted to a better cause. These 
are the means by which these ends have 
apparently—and I hope I may now with 
confidence anticipate—been attained. I 
willask gentlemen opposite—and I think 
I may trust to their kindness—to hear 
me with patience, and I think that before 
I close they will find I have tried to do 
them justice. We have not attained 
these important results—namely, — the 
passing of the Trish Bill, now immediately 
imminent, and of reserving at least some 
portion of the vear free for British legis- 
lation—without paying a price for them. 
We have paid a very heavy price. This 
has been a lengthened Debate, extending 
beyond all previous precedent, beyond all 
possible expectation, and with regard to 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition and his co- 
adjutor, the late Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer, have attempted, with infinite 
ingenuity and with a great deal, I must 
say, of grace and undeserved kindness, 
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to trace it tomy individual responsibility. 
I think, however, in all those declarations 
there was a strong strain of irony ; at 
any rate, I shall not follow the right hon. 
Gentleman into that discussion, though I 
think I could do it with some effeet. I 
think he will agree with me that it would 
be rather too small for the present occa- 
sion. But I will take the mass of the 
discussion, and it is certainly an extra- 
ordinary fact that if we divide on Friday 
night, as appears to be the arrangement 
made by consent in the House, we shall 
have expended 82 days on the discussion 
of this Bill. Those 82 days are entirely 
in excess of anything that has 
before happened. It may, perhaps, 
entertain, or even instruct the House, if I 
mention in what way it was that in 
former times great Irish crises were wont 
to be disposed of by the British Par- 
liament. In 1782 there was effected a 
political, but a peaceful, revolution in 
Ireland. Ireland became, as to legis- 
latio. 1 free country. As to the Execu- 
tive Government, it is true that it did 
not become equally free, for the responsi- 
bility of Executive Governments to 
Legislatures had not then been esta- 
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blished. That is a great political dis- 
covery, and a result of the 19th century, 
But there cannot be the smallest doubt 
that, had that Parliament of Ireland 
been continued, and had not the disturb- 
ances that followed the reeall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam intervened—I say, had that 
Parliament continued to the present day, 
in a peaceful course of things, the re- 
sponsibility of Irish Ministers to that Par- 
liament would have crowned the work of 
Grattan. However, when that legis- 
lative revolution tgok place in 1782, the 
Debates upon it were confined to April 9 
and May !7—not to the period inter- 
vening between those two dates, but to 
those two days themselves. In 1783, 
when the work was completed by a 
formal declaration of the sole authority 
of the Irish Parliament to make laws for 
Ireland, one day sufficed for the great 
cousummation. In 1799 and in 1800, 
when the work of the Union was accom- 
plished, when this Legislature of Ireland 
was swallowed up and annihilated, and 
the whole institutions of that country 
placed upon a footing essentially different 








—a revolution greater by far than any 
that is now contemplated or proposed— 
that revolution, where the business was 
not to construct, but to pull to pieces, 
was accomplished in seven days in 1799 
and six days in 1800, That was the way 
in which Irish questions were disposed of 
in former times. But how have other 
questions been disposed of by us?’ As 
far as I know, the three longest periods 
given by this House to any Bill were, in 
1887, 42 days, to what we justly term 
the Coercion Bill; in 1881, 46 days 
to the Irish Land Bill; and in 1831, 
17 days—only one day beyond the Land 
Bill—to the great Reform Bill of Lord 
Grey, which went to the very root and 
foundation of this country, and for the 
first time, at any rate, in modern history 
established the great principle that no 
man should sit in this House without 
having a real constituency, That was a 
measure so great that it not only effected 
at the moment a vast change, and roused 
from their sleeping places all the dark 
prophecies and sinister inventions of 
those who opposed it, just like the 
present Bill, but also supplied the basis 
of subsequent Reform Bills in such a 
way that they had no uew principle to 
introduce, and are but mere sequels 
and developments of the great measure 
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introduced in the past, without a 
revolution out of doors, but only 
just without a revolution by the 


Government of that day. I know there 
are those who say that that was not such 
a great Constitutional measure as the one 
now proposed, I can only say that I am 
unable to enter into a discussion of that 
question with those gentlemen, for I am 
unable to appreciate their mode of read- 
ing history, their form of political philo- 
sophy, and their estimate of Constitu- 
tional changes. ‘That is the mass of the 
time that has been taken. But this question 
of time taken is one of extreme import- 
ance. Little has, as yet, been said upon it. 
That little has been general. But it 
will have to be pursued into details and 
particulars ; for I hold it to be certain 
that the time of the House of Commons 
is the treasure of the people. See what 
it is that this Bill has cost them. Having 
stated roughly, and generally, the amount 
of time, I am obliged to go forward and 
ask the question—By whom was that 
time taken ¢ I shall come afterwards to 
the justification for takingit, but I am 
now speaking only of the past. ‘The 
case stands thus. I will look first at the 
stage in the Committee and on the Re- 
port—the stage which relates to Clauses 
3 and 4. On these two clauses in Com- 
mittee, and on Report, the Amendments 
given notice of were 326. But the 
reaper, in the shape of the authority in 
the Chair, put in his sickle, and mowed 
down prematurely a certain number of 
the Amendments, so that the actual num- 
ber moved on two clauses came to 141, 
The time taken on those two clauses, 
almost entirely in dealing with these 
Amendments, amounted to 110 hours. 
That tolerably answers my question— 
By whom was the time taken ? because 
it certainly was not from the friends of 
the Bill that the Amendments proceeded. 
What was the quality of those Amend- 
ments, and what was their purpose ? The 
purpose of a number of them undoubtedly 
was to restrict the powers of the Irish 
Parliament, to undo piecemeal the work 
of devolution which had been performed 
in the gross on the main stages of the 
Bill; and those Amendments upon two 
clauses only, entirely apart from other 
Amendments upon other clauses, in re- 
straint of the boon to be conferred on 
Ireland, were no less than 88. That is 
an unexampled quantity. There may 
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have been a reason for it. I will come 
to that by-and-by, but it was an unex- 
ampled proceeding, which I think justi- 
fies the statement we have made, that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, in their 
reasons and aims, the opposition to this 
Bill was different from all former opposi- 
tions. I, at least, from all previous ex- 
perience, am aware of no case in which 
there has been, on a great measure, a 
deliberate and persistent attempt of this 
nature in Committee on the Bill partly 
to destroy the work by the mass and 
volume of Amendments, partly to undo 
and take back in morsels the boon that 
had already, in principle, been conferred. 
I must resort to another method of 
answering this question—By whom has 
the time been spent ? I am not going 
to endeavour to lay any peculiar re- 
sponsibility upon any individual in re- 


spect to it, but I will take the total 
number of speeches in Committee. I 
“annot say that the aecount I am 
going to give will be found liter- 
ally and in every point unassailable. 
It is not quite like an ordinary arith- 
metical process, but in the main the 
figures are correct. It has been taken 


with every possible care from The Times, 
which we have supposed to be the best 
repository for such a purpose. With the 
exception of a certain number of speeches, 
which could hardly be put down either as 
for or against the Bill—not amounting to 
5 per cent. of the whole, and therefore 
hardly affecting the general result—the 
speeches made for the Bill in Committee 
were 459—an awful roll. There were 
many, no doubt, made by the Govern- 
ment, but most of them made by the Go- 
vernment were owing to the compulsion— 
the gentle compulsion, the Parliamentary 
compulsion—of the Opposition. What 
were the speeches against the Bill ¢ The 
number was 938. [ Opposition cheers. ] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite cheer that 
statement. They are quite consistent. I 
will give them a little further material of 
the same kind. Besides the number of 
speeches, we have to look at the length 
of the speeches, because the object is to 
ascertain where lies the consumption of 
time—who were responsible for it, in fact 
—and how far the pleas which, | admit, 
were urged on its behalf are suflicient. 
The hours taken by the 459 speeches for 
the Bill were 57}, but the hours taken 
by the 938 speeches—twice the number 
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against the Bill—were 1452}, so that 
while the number of the Opposition 
speeches were two to ove compared with 
those for the Bill, the length of the Op- 
position speeches was not far from three 
to one. [Opposition cheers.) Lam glad 
We are agreed as to the fact. This 
peculiar mode of proceeding, I think, 
justifies us in the belief that the intention 
was, if possible, to prevent our passing 
this Bill through the House of Commons. 
But my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) said that no such intention had ever 
been entertained. Fully believing the 
assertion, as far as concerns himself and 
those for whom he in this case speaks, I 
modify my statement to this extent: that 
I think it was intended, in the first place, 
to drive and compel us to the use of the 
Closure—to leave us no weapon except 
that most invidious weapon, no weapon 
by which we could attain the main 
object, or fulfil the commission which we 
had received from the country at the time 
of the General Election. I think also 
what he said was perfectly con- 
sistent with the supposition which 
I also entertained—and, indeed, I 
think it amounted to positive assertion 
on his part—that what he looked to was to 
leave us, if we liked, the power of passing 
the Irish Bill through the House of Com- 
mons by an unbroken devotion of our 
time and energies from now to Christmas; 
but the great object was to prevent our 
possessing any free residue of the year 
for British legislation. I hope it wiil be 
felt in the House—and I am sure it will be 
perceived in the country —that a great part 
of the battle in which we have been 
engage? —an important and a vital part 
of it—ius been to defeat the great pur- 
pose oi the Opposition, apparently 
specially entertained in what is called the 
Liberal Unionist quarter, and to vindicate, 
on behalf of the people of this country, 
and of their many legislative wants, the 
claim to some free time at least for the 
purpose of British measures. I know it 
is said on the other side that this isa 
most complex Bill, a Bill containing 16 
Bills, according to one gentleman; a Bill 
containing a Bill in every clause, accord- 
ing to another gentleman; a Bill con- 
taining 100 Bills, according to a third 
speaker; and, according to a fourth 
speaker, possessing a more powerful and 
strong-winged imagination, a Bill con- 
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taining 1,000 Bills. This complexity, to 
a certain extent, we admit, but only toa 
certain extent. Undoubtedly, the near- 
ness of Ireland to England, the close 
intertexture of Institutions and Orgauisa- 
tious which had been produced during 
the 19th century, did render necessary a 
great number of secondary and subsidiary 
—but important—provisions which it was 
essential for us to introduce into the Bill. 
Had this Bill only consumed the time 
which was consumed say even by the 
great Reform Bill of 1831, 1 think we 
should have no cause for wonder or for 
special remark, But the complexity of 
the Bill does not account for the time 
consumed, What does account for it is 
the complexity of the Amendments. It 
is not that the complexity of the Bill was 
unbounded, but it is this: that the 
largely greater part, the far largely 
greater part, of the time we have spent 
upon the Bill was spent not upon what isin 
the Bill at all, but upon what it was 
endeavoured to put into it. We are 
perfectly aware of the quarter from 
whieh these endeavours came. It was a 
natural and, from their poiut of view, a 
legitimate endeavour. It is alleged by 
the Opposition, and I think it has been 
confidently stated by Lord Salisbury in 
some letter or emission of some 
kind, that the main points of the 
Bill have not been discussed. Sup- 
pose, for a moment, that that allega- 
tion was true, on whom falls the respon- 
sibility? The Government were not 
respousible for it. I have shown that 
930 speeches were made in 157} hours 
by the Opposition, or by the two Oppo- 
sitions. Wasit possible, in 930 speeches 
occupying nearly 158 hours, to get at 
the main provisions of the Bill ? 
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An hon. Memper here made an ob- 
servation which was inaudible in the Re- 
porters’ Gallery. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
very sorry that I did not catch what the 
hon. Member said, because I am un- 
willing to lose any valuable suggestions 
that may be made from the other side. 
But is it true that the main provisions of 
this Bill have not been discussed 7 What 
are the provisions of the Bill that have 
been discussed, and that at an cuormous 
length ? I will shortly recite them. 
They are all contained, I admit, in 11 
clauses, and I also admit that 26 clauses, 
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besides the Schedules, have not been 
discussed. I think, however, that that 
is rather a better proportion than that 
which was discussed in the case of the 
Coercion Bill of 1886. You alleged on 
that occasion that the clauses that were 
discussed contained the main body of the 
Bill. That is what I contend with regard 
to this Bill, and what I think I can prove. 
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What were the points that were all of | 


them largely discussed—not one of them 
except in a considerable number of hours 7 
First, the supremacy; secondly, the 
great devolution of legislative powers 
and responsibilities from the Imperial 
upon the Irish Parliament; thirdly, the 
constitution of that Parliament in 
Houses; fourthly, the disabilities and 
limitations which we thought it wise to 
impose upon the Irish 
fifthly, the position, responsibilities, and 
duties of the Executive ; sixthly, the 
retention of the Irish Members in Parlia- 
ment ; seventhly, the Financial Clauses, 
with respect to which, although the very 
important particulars are ouly temporary, 
yet every principle for the regulation of 
them is strictly defined and laid 


two | 


Parliament ; | 


down | 


in the Bill ; and, eighthly, what is im- | 
portant, but less important in principle | 


than the other seven, the great principle 
of adjustment with the Constabulary and 
Civil Service in Ireland. I affirm that 
these eight heads contain a Home Rule 


Bill. You may tell me that there was 
much else that was important in the 
principle adopted by gentlemen, not 


perhaps exclusively in this Bill, which 
might be elevated to supreme rank. But, 


whatever individual fancy may tend to) 
nationalism adopting the counsels of 


exaggerate, my affirmation is—and | 
submit that affirmation to the country— 
that the great cardinal principles and 
provisions of the Home Rule Bill are 


contained, and are contained throughout, | 


in the heads which I have now 
eaumerated. The justification then, in 


my opinion, is not to be found in the. 


observation that the Bill has not been 
discussed. Neither can it be found in the 
allegation that the Bill is so complex. 
But I must say one word more of that 
complexity, and it is this: Why is the 
Billcomplex ? Because of its modera- 
tion. You have before you a vast and 


insoluble, or as yet unsolved, Irish 
problem, There are more ways 
than one of solving that problem, 
I think I have found in the works 
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of Lord Macaulay—who, in a most 
eloquent and powerful speech, opposed 
the repeal of the Union in 1834—a dis- 
tinct admission that, rather than continue 
in permanent and vital discord with the 
mass of the Irish nation, the separation of 
the two countries would be a less intoler- 
able evil. One of the arguments quoted 
against me by the hon. Member for 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), 
approving of the Home Rule Bill, was that 
of an extremely clever French writer. He 
did not disapprove of the Home Rule 
Bill. Aud why? Because he said the 
ouly rational plan was separation. But 
there is another measure very different 
from separation, and much more within 
legal aud Constitutional purview, and 
that is the repeal of the Union; and it 
has to be borne in mind that the 
advocates of Irish nationalism have never 
to this hour, as far as my knowledge 
goes, admitted the moral authority of the 
Act of Union. If that which I do not 
expect were to come about—namely, a 
prolonged, bitter, obstinate resistance to 
the granting of this restricted claim, the 
question of repeal might arise in most 
gigantic form, and might become the 
ground of the National question— not 
certainly in my hands—not in the bands 
of men of my age, nor could even men 
30 o- 40 years younger face that question. 
But my capabilities are one thing, and 
the possibilities of the political world are 
another. And I state confidently to gen- 
tlemen who treat this complexity as if it 
were some capital offence of ours, the 
complexity of our Bill, as I admit it in 
certain limits, is due to the fact of Irish 


dis- 


moderation, adopting them in principle, 
and, I must say in justice to the Irish 
Members, sustaining them in detail 
throughout the whole course of this 
interminable diseussion, Nay, Sir, these 
principles, in taking resort to this limited 
form of legislation, have introduced a 


complexity which I think it is 
rather hard to turn against them 
aud to turn against their country 


for the purpose of opposition. Is there 
to be found, either in the complexity of 
the measure or in the incapacity of the 
House of Commons to discuss all these 
clauses, a ground broad enough to form 
a justification for the very novel and 
remarkable description of opposition that 
has been pursued ? I have deliberately 
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refrained, on the score of time, from! these walls. 
analysing the character of that opposi- | minority. 
I have to them ? 
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Then there is the loyal 
What is to be the result 
Virtual slavery im person, 


given you nothing but summaries and | property, and religion ; and, lastly—this 


the totals; but the statement would be 
more remarkable, and would be strength- 


ened and corroborated in all its parts, if | 


I were to pursue the subject in all its 
details, whieh I hope on the part of 
other speakers will be brought fully to 
the notice of the country. 


| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
| 


But now I | 


come to what I think is the main justi- | 
| Parliament to discharge its duties to the 


fication of the Opposition in the course 
of this Debate. I come to the nature of 
the pleas which they have urged against 
our measure. I will state them 
shortly, and I think that gentlemen will 
recognise that I reproduce them faith- 
fully. I do not mean that every speaker, 
or even every prominent speaker, has 
used every one of them. I mean they 
have been used by these prominent 
speakers, and that they might all of 
them be collected from the speeches of 
the most prominent Members. At any 
rate, they are, in my judgment, the only 
pleas of those made by the Opposition 
which afford prima facie, and, from their 
point of view, a justification for the 
peculiar and unprecedented mode which 
they have adopted, and which now, for 
the first time, has been introduced into the 
proceedings of Parliament. Although I 
admit there has been obstruction before, 
there has never before been obstruction 
by any Party prevailing from the First 
Reading down to the Second and Third 
of a character which is admitted to be 
entirely without example. Now, what 
have been the pleas and allegations 
against our Bill? If gentlemen can 
command their nervous systems, let them 
exercise that command for a moment over 
their alarm and horror at what I am 
about toread. I am going to give an 
extremely brief recital of what, accord- 
ing to our opponents, will be the certain 
and probably immediate results of passing 
the Home Rule Bill. It will separate 
the islands ; it will destroy the Constitu- 
tion; it will break up the Empire ; it 
will, within the House of Commons, 
annihilate financial control—and I appre- 
hend that financial control in the House 
of Commons over the Expenditure and 
taxation of the country is of itself a 


large part of the life of the Con- 
stitution; it will make Irish delega- 


tion supreme in British affairs within 
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very | 


| 


is the seventh of this goodly list of pleas 
—whereas we have been wickedly in- 
veigling Parliament into this dreadful 
scheme, by representing to them that if 
they would only pass it a huge load 
would thereby be lifted off the shoulders 
of every man by the reduction of Parlia- 
mentary work, and making it easier for 


country—we are met with the allegation 
that besides breaking up the Empire and 
ruining the Constitution, and all the rest, 
Parliamentary controversy within these 
walls will become worse and fiercer than 
before, and will become quite intolerable. 
It is my duty to admit that, if those seven 
pleas be sound and true, it must go hard 
with Home Rule. Let gentlemen make 
of these allegations what they like. If 
they can make them good, the result will 


‘not be altogether of a satisfactory cha- 


racter for themselves. Suppose for a 
moment that they are true. I believe 
them to be enormous, monstrous, hideous 
falsehoods ; but let it be understood when 
I say falsehoods, I do not say a word 
against the sincerity of any gentleman. 
I am bound absolutely to believe, and I 
do absolutely believe, that each believed 
what he said. If these seven pleas be 
true, if they be just, would they not have 
a terrible reeoil upon ourselves ? Are we, 
then, bound to admit that, after 700 years 
of the British connection with Ireland— 
after England, during the whole of that 
time, has occupied a dominant and Ire- 
land such a subordinate position, after all 
the responsibilities of superiority resting 
upon us, the result of our treatment of 
Ireland is this—that we have brought 
her to a state in which she cannot under- 
take, without danger and ruin, the very 
responsibilities which in every other 
country have been found to be within the 
capacity of the people and to be fraught 
with the richest benefits to them. I do 
not envy those who feel that they have to 
sustain the force of the recoil. With 
regard to the pleas themselves, it is not 
necessary for me to discuss them, It 
would be contrary tomy pledge. It would 
be quite unnecessary and quite intoler- 
able. But I will venture to treat them 
within the compass of a single sentence. 
These pleas rest, like other pleas gene- 
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rally, on either assertion or denial—on 
the affirmative or on the negative. In 
that well-known work of Lady Mary 
Stuart Wortley Montagu she describes 
the growing prevalence of the spirit of 
scepticism in this country, and she 
says— 

“The fashion now is to take the word ‘not’ 
out of the Commandments, and to put it into 
the Creed.” 

This indictment will suit exactly the 
case of the seven pleas. Where the 
seven pleas deny, take the word * not ” 
out; where the seven pleas affirm, put 
the word “not” in, and you will arrive 
at the sound and satisfactory conclusion. 
I close with a very few words. In my 
opinion, and I think it will be the general 
opinion of those who in different 
countries have examined the question, 
the history of Ireland has implanted an 
inveterate stain, by no means as yet fully 
washed out, upon the honour and the 
escutcheon of England. At any rate, I 
will put the case as between England 
and Ireland on this footing, which I 
think can hardly be disputed. The state 
of these relations, the estrangement of 
the vast majority from the present Con- 
stitution, the exaggerated, and, as I 
believe, injudicions, but still, as I am 
bound to admit, sincere, apprehensions 
for what are called the loyal minority— 
the whole facts of the case show that the 
state of these relations between England 
and Jreland, even taking it at the present 
day, when I joyfully admit that by good 
legislation from time to time much has 
been done by way of correction, reform, 
and real conciliation—yet still the con- 
dition of these relations is far from being to 
the honour either of the splendid political 
genius of England or of her warm and 
generous heart. There is a great neces- 
sity, and I know not in what quarter, 
except the quarter which we have 
endeavoured to probe, the materials for 
meeting it are to be found. We, Sir, 
repel those charges. We deny that the 
brand of incapacity has been laid by the 
Almighty on a particular and noted 
branch of our race, when every other 
branch of that race has displayed in the 
same subject-matter a capacity and has 
attained a suecess which is an example 
to the world. We deny that that brand 
has been placed on the Irish race. We 
have faith in rational liberty, and we 
have faith in its efficacy as an instrument 
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of national education. We believe that 
experience, widespread over a vast field 
which has been traversed at every point, 
encourages us in our work ; and, finally,- 
we feel that the passing of this great 
measure through the House of Commons, 
after 80 and more days’ Debate, does, 
will, and must constitute the greatest 
among all the steps that have hitherto 
been achieved towards its certain attain- 
ment and its early triumph. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”"—( Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): My right hon, Friend the Leader 
of the Government, in the course of a 
speech which well deserved the plaudits 
of the House, has revived some of the 
old controversies, and I do not propose to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman into the 
details of those matters. I must deny 
the exactness of the inferences which the 
right hon. Gentleman drew from the 
ease of foreign countries, the Colonies, 
and the United States, and the relevance 
of them to the question under discussion. 
There is not a single Member in the 
House who is not ready to allow that, in 
certain circumstances and in certain rela- 
tions, the establishment of a federation 
of States might be the most convenient 
system of government. Nor will any one 
question the propriety of the Federal 
system in the United States ; no one will 
question the propriety of the Federal 
Institutions of Switzerland; none are 
disposed to question the policy of setting 
up free Representative Institutions in our 
several Colonies ; but each of those cases 
has to be judged on its merits with 
respect to the circumstances of the case, 
and the experience of all together furnish 
but little light on the problem what one 
should do with respect to Ireland. The 
situation as regards Sweden and Norway 
has no bearing whatever on the question, 
and the fact that the relations between 
the two Seandinavian Kingdoms has 
become one of extreme tension is no 
argument against Home Rule any more 
than it is an argument in favour of it. 
My right hon. Friend has revived again 
the question as to the opinion of the 
“civilised world” upon the problem 
before us. What I uaderstood the right 
hon. Gentleman to have said and written 
on former occasions is very ditferent from 
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the proposition which he now puts forth. 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
in former times to have declared that the 
opinion of the civilised world was in 
favour of his policy of Home Rule. All 
that he now asserts is that the opinion of 
the civilised world views with disfavour 
the past conduct of England towards Ire- 
land. Why, Sir, he need not go as far 
outside as the civilised world to discover 


that. Ido not suppose there is a single 
Unionist who would not echo that 


declaration, and say—“I join in the 
opinion of the civilised world in that 
regard.” It is impossible for any of us 
to view with approval the past conduct 
of England towards Ireland ; but if that 
is all we can get from the opinion of the 
civilised world, what bearing has it upon 
the question whether the Home Rule Bill 
shoukl become law? ‘That is the 
practical question we have now to deal 
with, and if the opinion of the civilised 
world is worth anything it must be 
brought to bear on the problem, The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sleaford will, no doubt, take an early 
opportunity of vindicating the position 
he has taken up. I must say a word or 
two on the statement of the Prime 
Minister as to the attitude of Count 
Cavour, What was the conduct of 
Count Cavour with respect to the special 
question which agitated England and 
Ireland at the time he visited this country 
and visited Ireland—namely, the repeal 
of the Union ? His article, which is a 
classic on the subject, is a long-sustained 
argument against the policy of the legis- 
lative separation of the two countries. 
It is no answer to say that Cavour was 
arguing against O'Connell and repeal, for 
his arguments were as applicable to a 
subordinate Parliament free from the 
intervention of this great Assembly 
as they were to the proposal formerly 
under discussion—the separation of 
the two Parliaments. Cavour’ was 
altogether opposed to the policy 
of the present Government, although 
the form of his opposition was 
directed against the repeal which was 
then advocated. My right hon. Friend 
cites the declaration of Cavour with 
respect to the conduct of Great Britain 
towards Canada as being conclusive. I 
am not aware of the context, but even as 
I heard it read it did not in the slightest 
degree appear to justify the conclusion 
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drawn, Cavour only suggested that in 
dealing with Ireland the same tolerant, 
free spirit should be shown. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : The 
words were these : “* What they did for 
that distant colony they will do for 
Ireland.” 

Mr. COURTNEY: Does my right 
hon. Friend mean to say that Cavour 
had in his mind the setting up of an 
autonomous Legislature in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Clearly. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I contend that 
that is wholly against Cavour’s argu- 
ment. We need not, however, dwell 
upon what Cavour said in his article, 
though it is extremely pertinent. I 
invite my right hon. Friend to consider 
another fact. What did Count Cavour 
do in Italy ? Cavour was invited to set 
up a Federal Mouarchy. Strong pressure 
was put upon him to preserve the system 
of component States in Italy. An 
ardent Home Ruler who has now passed 
away from us, the late Professor Free- 
man, thought Cavour made a mistake in 
not giving Home Rule to Sicily. That 
was not the opinion of Cavour. Cavour’s 
practical action was directed, in spite of 
the pressure of the French Emperor and 
of the apparent difficulty of the work 
which he undertook to the unification of 
Italy, the suppression of autonomous 
Legislatures, and the forbidding alto- 
gether of any suggestion of Provincial 
Assemblies. The unification of Italy 
was Cavour’s work, and it stands out as an 
eminent illustration of what he really 
thought was the policy of dealing with 
States situated with respect to one 
another as the States of Italy were and 
as Ireland is in respect of Great Britain. 
He carried out in Italy precisely the 
policy he advocated in his celebrated 
article on the question of Ireland and 
Great Britain. The Prime Minister 
direeted the greater part of his argument 
to the way in which the Bill was dis- 
cussed in the House. That argument 
was an appeal to the country on the 
question of the way in which the Bill 
was debated and considered. I am quite 
ready to face that argument, In saying 
that no Bill had ever been so debated 
and dealt with before, my right hon. 
Friend was using the same fallacy as he 
used in respect of Home Rule. He was 
disregarding the particular circumstances 
of the Bill. I venture to say that if 
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examined it will be found that no Bill 
has ever been submitted to this 
Assembly under circumstances — similar 
to the present. I do not dwell 
merely on the complexity of the Bill. 
That admitted by my right hon. 
Friend, and undoubtedly a Bill on this 
subject must be complex. But inasmuch 
as it is complex it necessarily provokes 
a great deal of criticism and a great deal 
of discussion; and where should discussion 
be initiated—whence should 
come—but from the Opposition? To 
complain of the Opposition because they 
criticise is to complain of them for dis- 
charging what is their proper function. 
But in reference to this argument there is 
a more important matter than the com- 
plexity of the Bill. What is obstruction ? 
The question has been often asked. I 
attempted to answer it a dozen years ago, 
and quite apart, therefore, from any re- 
lation to the circumstances of the hour. 
I take leave to repeat what I said then— 
that obstruction does not lie necessarily 
in the making of many speeches, in the 
moving of many Amendments, or in the 
occupying of much time. The essence 
of obstruction is the using of the Forms 
of the House in order to gratify your 
own self-will, or in opposition to things 
you dislike, without any larger aim and 
without any public motive. But I added 
that if the questions raised were those 
upon which it was necessary or justifiable 
to educate the electorate, then the Oppo- 
sition was not ouly justified, but bound to 
use the opportunities of Debate in order 
to elucidate the issues so raised. I apply 
these principles to the Bill. The Bill is 
not ouly complex, full of new principles 
which require examination, and pregnant 
with issues which demand investigation ; 
but it has been presented to the House 
with at least the doubtful sanction of 
national approval, You cannot claim 
that there is behind it the strong, clear 
power of the nation. A score of Members 
shifting from one side of the House to the 
other would ruin your majority. Not 
only is the majority small, and secured 
without reference to the details of the 
Bill, but it was obtained upon the pre- 
sentment of several other issues which 
were ingeniously, perhaps necessarily, 
tied up and bound up with Home Rule ; 
and it, therefore, cannot be trusted upon 
that issue alone. Under these cireum- 
stances, and with the certainty from the 
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first that the Bill will not pass into law, 
it became the duty of the House to en- 
gage in discussion for the very purpose 
of elucidating the issues involved in the 
Bill, and of securing that if the question 
were again put before the constituencies 
they should know exactly what is the 
issue, and should, as far as possible, be 
enabled to vote upon the precise question 
submitted for their decision. We acknow- 
ledge the binding and conclusive authority 
of the nation when the national will is 
once ascertained and once declared. We 
might regret the decision, but when it 
has the form and substance of a deliberate 
judgment we bow before it. The Go- 
vernment have not that support behind 
them now ; and the labours of the Oppo- 
sition are directed in order to secure that 
at some time—we hope no very distant 
time—we will obtain the determination 
of the national will upon the question to 
be submitted to it. So far from thinking 
that we have spent too much time, or 
raised too many questions, ou the Bill, 
I think we have not occupied enough 
time, or raised a sufficient number of 
questions. There are many questions 
which we could not raise—some because 
of the Forms of the House, others because 
of the process to which the Government 
allege they were driven—but which must 
be debated before any Home Rule Bill 
van become law. Reference has been 
made to the situation in 1831, when Lord 
Grey was passing his Reform Bill through 
the House. That Bill, no doubt, met 
with a strong Parliamentary opposition. 
But what was the temper of the nation 
in respect to it? It was impossible to 
hold a meeting against the Bill in any 
part of Great Britain. Wherever they 
went the opponents of the Bill were in 
a small minority, and were exposed to 
violence if they made any declaration of 
theiropinions. There had been a national 
demand for the passing of that Bill 
which was felt within Parliament, and 
which necessarily operated ou the length 
and course of its Debates. But now go 
to any part of Great Britain you please ; 
go to the most populous centres, indus- 
trial or commercial, and you can hold a 
great meeting on behalf of the Bill. 
Next week you can hold an equally 
great meeting against it. Go to Liver- 
pool ; go to Manchester; go to Glasgow; 
go to Edinburgh—let a Leader of one 
Party go down, and he will be received 
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by thousands; let a Leader of the 
opposite Party go down, and equal 
thousands will greet him. You have 
not, in the present instance, got anything 
like that national determination which 
would enable you to earry this Bill 
through under circumstances similar to 
those of 1831. I do not dwell on the 
fact that Great Britain by a majority has 
decided against Home Rule. But it is a 
fact, and Lord Brassey, a trusted friend 
of the Government, has declared that it 
is hopeless to try to settle this question 
unless you have a majority in Great 
Britain as well as in Ireland in your 
favour. I defy the right hon. Gentleman 
to cite an illustration of any Bill of the 
same far-reaching character, involving 
issues of the same degree, which has 
passed, or could pass, except under such 
conditions those under which the 
present Bill has been making its way 
through the House. The Chief Secre- 
tary, addressing his constituents the 
other day, told them that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was drawn up 
and agreed to after five months had been 
spent upon it. I suppose that my right 
hon. Friend, like others, has a platform 
manner as wellasa Parliamentary manner, 
and he says things on the platform which 
at all events will not instruet—will not 
edify—those who hear them. Does the 
right hon, Gentleman really think that 
the framing of the great Constitution of 
the United States is a parallel case ? 
One thing at the back of the framers of 
the American Constitution was a sense 
of the imperative necessity of its being 
done. There is no such sense in the 
present case. The framers of the 
American Constitution sat in secret. 
The parallel to their conduct is not the 
action of the House of Commons, but the 
action of the Cabinet of Her Majesty. 
The action of the Cabinet Ministers 
in the framing of this Bill may be cited 
as a parallel to the action of the framers 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
There is no parallel whatever between 
the conditions of their action and the 
conditions of this branch of the Legisla- 
ture receiving and discussing a scheme 
of Home Rule from the Advisers of the 
Crown, My right hon. Friend the head 
of the Government is very much disturbed 
at the length to which the Debates have 
run. Let me recommend to his attention 
something which is happening ina country 
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with which he has a strong and lively 
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sympathy. He once reproved one of the 
minor Members of his Government for 
casting a slur upon the position of the 
Kingdom of Belgium. It is not a very 
old Kingdom ; it has lived for 60 years 
with great honour and respect ; Parlia- 
mentary Institutions have taken up their 
abode in it; they are well developed and 
appear to be strong. What has happened 
there? Three years and more ago, after 
many years of debate outside, the Cham- 
bers agreed by a unanimous vote that a 
particular article dealing with the Par- 
liamentary franchise and the constitution 
of the Chambers should be considered, 
revised, and amended. This happened 
in 1890; it was re-affirmed in 1891 ; and 
the work of that revision is still going 
ou. It has been all these three years 
before the Belgian Chambers ; and The 
Times of yesterday shows that the 
Senate is still discussing a particularly 
contentious point. There has been con- 
siderable excitement in Belgium, but at 
the same time the people have patiently 
awaited the progress of the discussion, 
in which the issue is really no more than 
the issue involved in that part of this 
Bill which is concerned with the consti- 
tution of the two Houses of the Irish 
Legislature. If they can spend three 
vears in discussing these questions in 
Belgium, it would not be very much for 
Members to spend a whole Session in 
considering these three clauses alone. 
CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): At 
that rate the Bill would take 20 years. 
Mr. COURTNEY : We have not 
spent one hour on the question of the 
constitution of the two Chambers, or the 
two branches of the Irish Legislature. 
We have spent a great deal of time, no 
doubt, and I am not here to declare that 
on every point that time has been wisely 
or judiciously appropriated. 1 do not 
think it is possible in any Parliament to 
exercise a rigid economy in the disposi- 
tion of time; and it may be that the 
lesson to be derived from this attempt at 
legislation is that we may have consider- 
able changes made in our procedure—not 
such as were adopted at second hand by 
the Government, but something which 
will secure the discussion of all the prin- 
ciples contained in a Bill, and possibly a 
more rapid review of the details branch- 
ing out of them. But we have not spent 
an hour over the composition of the 
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Irish Legislature. We discussed and 
voted that there should be an _ Irish 
Legislature, and that it should con- 
sist of two Chambers. The vote in 
favour of two Chambers was notoriously 
given by many Members with much 
hesitation, and it is conceivable that 
their action would be entirely changed 
by a discussion as to the composition of 
the two Chambers. But we never came 
to that discussion. Now conceive of 
such a course of procedureas this. You 
have brought in a Bill to establish a 
Legislature in Ireland; you determine 
that there shall be two Chambers ; you 
leave the details to be filled in without 
discussion; and you call that Parlia- 
mentary governmenut—you call it legisla- 
tion by a deliberative Assembly. The 
Belgian people spend three years; we 
have not spent three minutes ; and yet 
we are to pass this Bill as worthy to 
become law. I understood my right hon. 
Friend to say this was one of the sub- 
jects that had been debated in the 
country, entirely forgetful of the way 
this House had dealt with it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
that what had been determined was the 
constitution of a Legislature with two 
Chambers. I never said that the consti- 


tution of each Chamber had been de- 
bated, 

Mr. COURTNEY: But on this, 
which is treated as a small question, 


many people believe the whole aspect of 
Home Rule depends. To-day I met a 
Home Ruler in the Lobby who said— 
“The whole thing depends upon the 
way you compose the Lower House in 
Ireland. If you make that a fitting 
House, you may then trust the Legisla- 
ture to act justly and wisely, and you 
may hand over the fortunes of Ireland to 
it.” The whole matter depends on the 
decision of the House on what my right 
hon. Friend considers a small matter. I 
think anyone who reads the Prime 
Minister's speech will infer that the 
actual constitution of the two Chambers 
has been examined and determined, 
whereas there has been no examination 
of their composition. One of the 
followers of Her Majesty’s Government, 
who has so far supported them unflinch- 
ingly, declared in Debate that his vote 
on the Third Reading would depend 
upon the nature of the Lower House. I 
am not speaking of the hon. Member 
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for Newington (Mr. Saunders), who said 
he would not vote for a Bill with a 
Second Chamber in it; I am speaking 
of the hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr, 
Little), who said his action upon the 
Third Reading would depend entirely 
upon the question whether there was 
any provision for the representation of 
minorities in the Lower Chamber. And 
this is a matter which my right hon, 
Friend considers a matter of minor im- 
portance. I might name half-a-dozen 
other subjects which were not examined, 
and could not be examined, under the 
scheme of Closure adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. We really have 
had no examination of the question in 
what respect, if at all, Irish Members 
should sit in this House. It was dis- 
posed of very rapidly after a 
plete change of front on the part 
of the Government, and the main 
discussion of the question occurred 
in two speeches of my right hon. 
Friend, one made in bringing in the Bill 
and the other in abandoning the original 
clause. But a question which vitally 
affects Great Britain, supposing Home 
Rule to be set up, was not seriously ex- 
amined in this House. A good deal has 
been said about it at different times; 
there has been a good deal of assertion 
on the part of my right hon. Friend which 
I should like to examine briefly. He 
seems to have declared that the Liberal 
Party was strongly, and the Liberal 
Unionists were still more strongly, in 
favour of the inclusion of the Irish 
Members. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer devoted a great dea! of time to 
the examination of the question how far 
one eminent Liberal Unionist 
mitted to the retention of the Irish 
Members. As a body, the Liberal 
Unionists never committed themselves to 
any declaration on the point. The late 
Mr. Bright, who was an eminent Mem- 
ber of our Party, said of the Bill of 1886 
that the one thing in it of which he ap- 
proved was the exclusion of the Irish 
Members. Lord Hartington never com- 
mitted himself any further than this—that 
their exclusion was a demonstration of 
the degree of separation which was in- 
volved in the Bill then before Parlia- 
ment; but he never committed himself 
to any declaration as to whether he would 
have included them supposing it was 
necessary to pass a Home Rule Bill. I 
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ean speak on behalf of many of my 
friends and myself. Speaking of the 
subject in the country, I have declared 
that, if ever Home Rule became law, the 
exclusion of the Irish Members would be 
a necessary consequence. On the part 
of Liberal Members I crave some recog- 
nition, some little consideration of these 
facts. Let us consider the situation 
when the Home Rule Bill of 1886 was 
introduced. It exeluded the Irish Mem- 
bers. The Billitself was a staggerer, we 
know, to the Liberal Party, and in their 
dislike to it they naturally seized upon 
the thing open to the strongest criticism. 
But let us look fondly at the matter, and 
ask ourselves this. Suppose that the 
Bill of 1886 had been brought in with 
the inclusion of the Irish Members, 
would there not be very much the 
same severe criticism to the in- 
clusion as there was to the exclusion ; 
and was it not, in fact, simply an ex- 
pression on the part of Liberal Members 
who objected to exclusion that they were 
not ready for the Bill at all? The in- 
clusion or exclusion was seized upon— 
the point which was most open to objec- 
tion, most damaging, and which would 
most completely get rid of the Bill. If 
to consider the matter in 
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we are 
a practical way as to what will 
follow when Home Rule becomes 


law, we must approach the question 
with an open mind; and I venture 
to say it would demand a much larger 
consideration and minuter examination 
to be given toit,and that it will be found 
that the majority of this House are 
decidedly in favour of exclusion. Even 
if it be true that the majority of the 
Liberal Members are deliberately in 
favour of the retention of the Irish 
Members, the majority of the Liberal 
Members are not necessarily the majority 
of the House, and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinion of the majority of the 
country, and they must give way to what 
is demanded by the majority of the 
Honse. This is another point which 
cannot be said to have been exhaustively 
examined; in facet, the view I have 
presented to the House was never 
presented before at all, and it seems to 
me to require some consideration and 
examination before the matter can be 
considered exhaustively. I might go to 
the matter of finance, of which, no doubt, 
we have had several versions, but of 
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which certainly we had no final or com- 
plete examination. In finance, as in 
respect of the retention of the Irish 
Members, we have had _ illustrations 
rather of the uncertainty of the handling 
of the matter on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and I think we have come, at the 
end, to the solution in this case as in 
that, worst of all. I can coneccive of an 
arrangement of finance as between a 
supreme and a subordinate Parliament 
under which the subordinate Assembly 
would have authority over particular 
taxes local in their nature, and which 
would not interfere with trade relations 
between the two countries, which 
would furnish the subordinate authority 
with a Revenue which it might economise, 
dispose of, reduce, or extend, and over 
which it would have a free hand. That 
is a reasonable form of solution, suppose 
it were necessary. I can conceive, again, 
of a situation in which a fixed amount of 
money should be paid by the subordinate 
to the supreme authority, which could be 
revised from time to time by the united 
Parliament or by delegates representing 
the two authorities, but which for each 
period would be unchanged. Again, you 
leave the financial conduct in the 
subordinate Parliament. But in the 
settlement you have adopted you have 
not given freedom to Ireland or the 
United Kingdom. You have tied the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; you have given no motive of 
economy to Ireland whatever. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes any 
alteration, he is bound to take into con- 
sideration what effect this will have upon 
the third which is allotted to him in 
respect of Irish charges. Both will be 
hampered, neither will be free. You 
have settled on a scheme’ without 
adequate debate, and you have presented 
hurriedly this third plan of dealing with 
the question, which contains within it the 
maximum of inconvenience with the 
minimum of convenience. I might refer 
to one other matter on which there was 
no discussion at all, although it is of the 
highest importance in respect to the 
settlement of this question. You are 
retaining to the Imperial Parliament 
certain authority and certain jurisdic- 
tion within Ireland itself. You pro- 
pose to secure the maintenance of 
that authority and that jurisdiction by 
setting up certain Exchequer Judges, 
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who shall be your agents to enforce 
the supremacy of Parliament within 
Ireland ; but by what machinery ? How 
are they to exercise their power? We 
never had a word of discussion about 
this; and yet upon the framing of the 
machinery which the Exchequer Judges 
will use, upon the giving to them of 

wer to exercise their authority, the 
whole of their authority must depend. 
It is in vain to talk of supremacy to be 
exercised through these Judges, unless 
these Judges are somehow endowed with 
the power and machinery to enforce 
their decrees. You never considered the 
mode in which these gentlemen should 
be appointed ; you never considered the 
security they were to have for their 
authority ; you never considered in any 
way in what fashion they would be able 
to euforce obedience to their decrees. I 
pass on to that which is surely the most 
vital question of all—the question of the 
land. Did we have any debate whatever 
in respect of the land in Ireland? We 
had, for above an hour, some discussion 
on the question whether the subordinate 
Commissioners of the Land Commission 
should or should not be appointed from 
Westminster instead of Dublin ; but as 
to discussion on the Land Question of 
Ireland as a whole we had none. And 
yet the Bill contains the extraordinary 
clause that for three years the Irish Par- 
liament shall be debarred from dealing 
with the Land Question. I will recall 
in this connection the words used by an 
eminent Member of the present Govern- 


ment. Some two years ago the Home 
Secretary, speaking at Manchester, 


uttered some words of wisdom on this 
point ; and here I may observe that it is 
not by design, but a happy circumstance 
apparently, that the most formidable 
critics of the Bill, those who showed 
by their declarations beforehand how 
much they understood the character of 
the problem, have almost all been ab- 
sorbed in the ranks of the Government, 
so that they have been debarred from 
uttering that criticism which would have 
been so valuable, and from which the 
House would have derived so much as- 
sistance. What did the Home Secretary 
say two years ago at Manchester? Why, 
he implored the Leaders of the Liberal 
Party to do then what would have saved 
an infinite amount of trouble in the next 
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Parliament, to give at least the outlines 
of their sche.ne— 

“ Because,” he said, “ if you do not do so you 
will be told that the country has not voted 
upon your scheme, and that the scheme must 
be sent back to the country.” 


He went on to say— 


“It would be absurd for any Home Ruler to 
think of setting up a Parliament in Ireland, 
and to deny the amplest power over the Land 
Question.” 

The Home Secretary is now a_ party 
to what he then denounced as absurd— 
at all events for a period of three years, 
For three years the Irish Parliament are 
not to interfere with this Land Question. 
Again, that is a reason for refusing to 
accept a Bill which for three years ex- 
poses it to the condemnation which the 
Home Secretary pronounced beforehand, 
and which also leads us to conclusions 
which have never been considered and 
discussed by the country at large. I 
will not go through the many other 
points which might be examined, as many 
other persons will have totake part in this 
discussion. But there are half-a-dozen 
matters of importance in respect of the 
Bill which have never been discussed at 
all. It is sufficient forme now to say 
that this Bill is, in my judgment, ill-con- 
ceived ; and it has been worse developed. 
It is wholly wanting in certain organs 
which are necessary to carry out the 
scope of its action, if it ever becomes a 
vital law. Other parts in it are rudi- 
mentary and cannot be trusted, and 
the Bill, as a whole, is in that position 
that it is impossible it could pass, It is 
lop-sided ; it is amorphous; it is unde- 
serving of, and does not receive from any- 
one, respect. There is no Legislature 
with any self-respect which could pass 
this Bill. I will go further and say this. 
If this House suddenly found itself vested 
with full powers to make the Bill as it 
stood the law, this House would recon- 
sider its position and withhold this Bill 
from its last stages. You go through 
the form of passing it; you give it sanc- 
tion in order that it may meet its fate 
elsewhere ; but if you had the power in 
your own hands, if you, by your fat, 
could make this Bill law you would not 
do it. You would be suddenly sobered 
by the sight of it. You would see that 
there are things to be supplied which 
must be supplied. This must, of course, 
be known to Her Majesty's Ministers 
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even more than to their followers. They |] within the scope of the suggestion, and 


are perfectly conscious of this. This 
Bill is described as a workable Bill. It 
is an extraordinary phrase. The Bill could 
not be worked. The Bill requires im- 
provements, amplification, reconsidera- 
tion, and much alteration, before it could 
ever hope to be launched into law. It 
is going already from here, and it will 
meet, no doubt, its fate elsewhere—a fate 
which few will regret, and which will, on 
the whole, be considered well-deserved. 
Already Ministers are groping about to 
see if they can discover some method of 
dealing with this question hereafter. I 
think it is well worthy of consideration 
how it can be dealt with hereafter, be- 
cause it certainly will not be disposed of 
now. I think I may be permitted 
in passing to say, with reference 
to the suggestion which the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. W. Dilke) has recently 
made, that, whatever may be said in its 
favour under apt circumstances, that sug- 
gestion could not be entertained here. 
The suggestion is that if a Bill has been 
deliberately considered and finally settled, 
and once passed by either branch of the 
Legislature, it should then become law, or 
that the branch of the Legislature from 
which it has passed might provide by a 
Resolution that the Bill should be again 
taken up in exactly the same stage as it 
was when it last left them. A good deal 
may be said for that proposition under 
apt circumstances. It is, in fact, nothing 
more than a suggestion for suspension and 
resumption which has been made by many 
persons charged with the responsibility of 
Government. The suggestion for sus- 
pending a Bill and resuming it at the 
stage at which it was left off has been 
made by my right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition—[ Mr. A. J. BaLrour: 
Hear, hear !|—and met with strong 
opposition from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But in respect of this Bill 
the suggestion is inapplicable, because 
the first condition is wanting. It is only 
applicable when the House which seeks 
to revive the Bill has deliberately con- 
sidered it, has gone through all its 
details, and has given a considered and 
final judgment upon it. But a Bill which 
has been passed through the House by 
preventing two-thirds of its details from 
being considered at all—a_ Bill of that 
character does not come in any degree 


Mr. Courtney 





that, at all events, must be set aside in 
respect of this Bill. But, Sir, we need 
not consider at present how this matter is 
to be dealt with hereafter. It is enough 
now to know that the Bill is moving to 
itsdoom. The Bill is moving at present 
to its doom, and I observe already that 
some thoughtless, some reckless persous 
are disposed to raise a ery against the 
other House on the supposition that the 
other House will refuse to pass the Bill. 
I believe no person with any sense of 
respousibility, no person who believes at 
all in popular sovereignty, who under- 
stands or recognises what is meant by the 
expression “ the will of the nation,” will 
for one moment seek to quarrel with the 
House of Lords if they refuse to approve 
the Bill. If, indeed, the Lords reject 
this Bill simply from  wilfulness or 
wantonness, because it is personally 
repugnant to them, no one would con- 
demn their action more loudly than I 
should. Further, if they refused to accept 
the Bill on a deliberate examination of 
the whole subject, for the reason and 
conviction that it would work mischief to 
Ireland and to England, much as I should 
respect such a decision, I should not be 
able to accept it as a final dealing with 
the matter. But at the present time, in 
relation to present circumstances, I look 
beyond the Peers to the people. 
[ Cheers.] Iam glad to think there are 
others who agree with me in that 
respect. We want to go to the people. 
We demand the national judgment. We 
are ready to go to the people. 
They are the judges—they must decide. 
Let them at least know the arguments ; 
let them at least know what the issues 
are on which they are to pronounce. 
Yes ; we will go to the people; let it be 
an understanding people and we do not 
shrink. But the people at the last 
Election had not before them this Bill. 
They did not know what was involved 
in the plan. The people at the last 
Election were not furnished with the 
means of judgment such as they now 
possessed ; and, furnished as they were, 
they gave that halting and uncertain 
verdict, which I ventured to describe 
immediately after it was delivered as 
being nothing more than a determination 
to give my right hon. Friend “ another 
chance.” He has had his chance ; he has 
presented his Bill. That Bill has been 
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exposed, not fully, because the oppor- | might have been in Edinburgh. I re- 


tunity of full examination has not been 
given. [Zronical laughter.) 1 have 
cited parts of the Bill which have never 
been examined at all. 
rid of a hard fact like that by laughter. 
We are ready to go to the people on the 
issue now debated and now understood. 
Let them decide between the two alter- 
native policies. There is the policy of 
interfusing the people of the two coun- 
tries; of bringing us nearer to one 
another ; the policy of effacing, except 
for historical, and retrospective, snd 
sentimental purposes, all distinction 
between Irishmen and Englishmen. That 
is the policy which great men adopted in 
past years. It was the policy which the 
genius of Cromwell—not a friendly name 
in Ireland—first conceived. It was the 
policy which the great men of the 18th 
century longed for, which Pitt consum- 
mated, and which for 60 years at least, 
from 1832 down to the present, has been 
steadily developing in better government 
for Ireland, and in drawing hearer to 
each other the people of the two coun- 
tries. That is one policy. On the other 
hand, if you realise what is meant by 
this Home Rule; if you realise that 
what you call “ liberty” is the domina- 
tion of a class, that * hat you 
peace” is warfare, that what you call 
“order” is the breaking out of discord, 
that instead of the unity of the nation 


being established youare tearing asunder | 


social and international bonds ; if they 
the contrast between the two 
policies which all statesmen of 
authority down to 1885, including my 
right hon, Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment himself—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, no! 
Read my speech on the Address in 
February, 1882, where I said I was 
favourable to the principle of Home Rule 


realise 


any | 


You cannot get | 


| to 


) through one 


| 


member, however, the speech very well, 
in which the whole andience rose when 
my right hon. Friend made a deelara- 
tion which they believed to be adverse 
to Home Rule. The language used, 
when carefully examined, did not bear 
out the interpretation which the whole 
audience put upon it. Let, then, the 
two policies be set aside in their en- 
tirety and fulness, in all their meaning. 
Let them be set before the people. Let 
their judgment be ascertained, not as a 
passing fancy, but as a deliberate and 
well-understood and well-conceived re- 
solution. Whatever the consequence 
may be, I at least—and I believe I speak 
for my friends—would not shrink from 
it, although it might not be what we 
desired. We have confidence that if the 
issue is honestly presented, the issue 
between the unity and this partial separa- 
tion of the two Islands, the principle of 
unity will prevail, because the nation will 
see in it a finer ideal, a grander future, 
wash away all traces of the dismal 
past, and so make us, indeed, a united 
nation, breathing one spirit and working 
Legislature to a common 


end, I beg to move that the Bill be 


j read a third time this day six months. 


sall | 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(.Wr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, * That the word 
‘now * stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Exchange) 


| said, he felt that he owed an apology to 


provided that means were adopted for | 


maintaining the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, 

Mr. COURTNEY: I 
my statement with respect to my right 
hon. Friend by saying that all except 
him had approved, and whieh he him- 


the House for continuing a Debate upon 
a subject which undoubtedly now must 
inevitably be one of weariness to the 
majority of Members. Indeed, one felt 
that one ought to be gifted with the wit 
of the hon, Member for East Edinburgh 


|(Mr. R. Wallace)—and then it was 
necessary to speak against one’s own 


will qualify 


self had been understood to approve. 
[ Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no !} 

remember well the speech of my 
right hon, Friend at Aberdeen. [Mr. | 


GLapstone: In [S71 7] No; later than 


/on the Bill, and 


Party in order to get it fully appreciated 
to leave the discussion to those 
and eminent persons whose speeches 
interesting on all subjects ex efficio, 
But he had two pleas in extenuation, 
One was that until the present time he 
had not spoken in any of the Debates 
the other was that he 


—<or 
wise 
were 


that—a much later one than that—it| was a Home Ruler of somewhat longer 
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standing than some of his friends, and, 
consequently, felt a very profound 
interest in the fate of the measure. He 
would like to make one reference to the 
discussion as to the opinion and policy 
of Count Cavour. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) told the 
House that although the passage cited 
by the Prime Minister undoubtedly was 
an expression of the opinion that the self- 
government which wes given to Canada 
would prove effective for the peace of 
Ireland, still he was to be judged by his 
actions and not by his words, and that 
his own policy, when confronted with a 
similar difficulty, was in favour of unifica- 
tion, and not in favour of the autonomy 
of the several States with which he had 
to deal. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that cousiderable pressure was put upon 
Cavour to induce him to preserve the 
autonomy of the States; but he did not 
tell them—and it was the most important 
part of the question—what was the 
opinion of the people of those States 
upon the question ? Did the right hon, 
Gentleman wish them to believe that 
Count Cavour insisted on the unification 
of Italy against the wishes of the Italian 
people, and of the citizens of the auto- 
nomous States? There could, he 
thought, be no difference of opinion on 
that point, and that what Cavour was 
doing in that instance was exactly what 
the Prime Minister was doing now— 
namely, giving effect to the wishes of the 
people themselves as to the form of the 
Government under which they should 
live. With regard to the Bill itself, it 
had been subjected to severe criticism. 
He was prepared to admit that it had 
been, to extent, subjected te 
damaging criticism. But the first con- 
sideration that occurred to one on the 
point was—Was any paper Constitution 
conceivable which could not be subjected 
to damaging criticism inthe House ¢ He 
thought not. Suppose, to take an ex- 
ample, the British Constitution were put 
in the form of a Bill and introduced by 
the Prime Minister. Imagine — the 
torrents of invective and ridicule which 
would be poured upon it by the right hon. 
Members for East Manchester and West 
Birmingham. The British Constitution 
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some 


could not stand such eriticism unscathed; 
and yet the British Constitution marched 
—he was going to say worked, but the 
right hon, Member for Bodmin disap- 
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proved of the application of the word 
*“ workable.” Or take the boasted Con- 
stitution of America ; was not the mea- 
sure of success which undoubtedly 
attended it due a great deal more to the 
genius of the people and the social condi- 
tions resulting from the undeveloped re- 
sources of the country than to any extra- 
ordinary or superhuman ability on the 
part of its framers? The truth was 
that any reasonable scheme would effect its 
purpose if those to whom it was en- 
trusted were honestly desirous that it 
should; while, on the other hand, he 
was convinced that if the Angel 
Gabriel himself were to design and draft 
a Bill for the self-government of Ireland, 
it would be a most unsuccessful measure 
unless the citizens both of England and 
Ireland were determined to make the best 
of it, and turn it to the purpose for 
which it was intended. At to the atti- 
tude that should be taken on the Third 
Reading by supporters of the Govern- 
ment, they could not possibly have a Bill 
which would suit the precise taste of 
every supporter of the Government, to 
say nothing of the Opposition ; and it 
seemed to him a very extraordinary 
position for a man to take up who was 
convinced of the soundness of the 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland to go 
offon this point or ou that of minor im- 
portance, and refuse to support the Go- 
vernment, because in every particular the 
Bill did not carry out his wishes in the way 
in which he would most like to see them 
carried out. It seemed to him that the 
main question was whether this was a 
workable measure of Home Rule or not? 
If it was a workable measure of Home 
Rule, then he thought every sincere 
Home Ruler was bound to vote for it; if 
it was not, it would be of no good either 
to England or Ireland, and they ought to 
vote against it. He was willing to con- 
fess that in one regard he should very 
gladly have seen the Bill other than it 
was. He alluded to the 9thelause. He 
did not conceal the opinion he had always 
held that, however strong the theoretical 
arguments against it might be—and he 
wulmitted that they were of very great 
strength—the compact that was entered 
into in 1886 for the exclusion of the 
Irish Members was one which in practice 
would have been found to be beneficial 
both to the English and to the Irish 
people. But there was this to be said— 
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that undoubtedly before the General 
Election of 1892 the present Prime 
Minister distinctly declared that any 
measure of Home Rule that he intro- 
duced would contain a provision for the 
inclusion of the Irish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament; and, therefore, what- 
ever his private opinions might be, he could 
not possibly, after seeking the suffrages 
of his constituents upon the footing of the 
Prime Minister’s policy, vote against the 
Third Reading, or any part of the Bill, 
because it contained a clause for the in- 
clusion of the Irish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament. From his point of 
view, the actual details of the Bill, 
though, no doubt, not unimportant, were 
not of paramount importance. The real 
question was whether they had or hal 
not got a scheme of self-government 
which would enable the Representatives 
of Ireland in their own country to deal 
satisfactorily with their own affairs. His 
contention was that, with the present 
Bill, they had such a scheme. The 
right hon. Member for Bodmin, in his 
argument, resortel to one of those 
assertions which had been so very widely 
spread and frequently used in the Debate 
on the Bill—namely, that the supporters 
of the Government relied in their sup- 
port of the Bill upon the knowledge that 
the House of Lords would reject it, and 
that if they were put in the position of 
beingableto make the Bill law to-morrow 
they would shrink from doing it, and 
would go back from their word. That 
kind of assertion could only be met by 
an assertion to the coytrary. From what 
he knew of his own opinion, and 
ef the opinion of his friends, he 
could say that, so far from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement being 
correct, uo political gift that could 
he offered to them at the present moment 
would be so highly prized as the right 
to make this Bill law, and proceed 
at once to the transaction of English 
business. He fully admitted the responsi- 
bility which they owed to the minority 
in Ireland, to see that they were not 
subjected to tyranny and misgovernment, 
which they must suppose that minority 
seriously feared. What he said was 
that their true and only possible 
protection depended upon the power 
of Great Britain and the  supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament, 
and that by no possibility could they 
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make the position of the minority secure, 
although they inserted hundreds or 
even thousands of limitations upon the 
action of the Irish Parliament. What- 
ever powers they gave to the Irish Par- 
liament must be powers which, if that 
Parliament was maliciously inclined, it 
would be able to turn to the detriment of 
the minority in Ireland. The only pro- 
tection worth talking about which the 
minority in Ireland could have was the 
protection afforded by the perfectly well- 
known fact—well-known in Ireland as 
well as in England—that if the Irish 
Parliament were to attempt to abuse 
their powers to a degree, however small, 
in proportion to the degree which it had 
been suggested they would abuse them, 
these powers would be taken away from 


them, and their last chance of Home 
Rule would be absolutely gone. That 
was the real protection which the 


minority in Ireland had got, and it was 
the only protection they could have, and 


he believed it to be an ample and 
sufficient protection. It had been said 
by the Leader of the Opposition and 


others that the followers of the Govern- 


ment would find it difficult to justify 
their support of the 9th clause before 
their constituents. He took quite 


another view. The first matter to con- 
sider, when they were dealing with the 
question of whether the Bill was or was 
not worth having, was what was the con- 
dition of affairs which the Bill was in- 
tended to replace. There he at once 
joined issue with the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin, when he declared that, in his 
opinion, there was no imperative neces- 
sity for the Bill. That seemed to him 
the fallacy which underlay all the argu- 
ments of the Opposition. They had 
always spoken of the matter as though 
some kind of ideal relation existed be- 
tween the countries of England and 
Ireland, and as if the Liberal Party were 
coustantly interfering with a state of 
things which was acting admirably. His 
view of the matter was exactly the oppo- 
site. The condition to which that House 
had been redueed before the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill in [886 was one 
which, in the interests of this country, 
was utterly intolerable, and which held 
out every threat of getting worse. There 
was then among them a substantial 
minority who came from Ireland with a 
tixed determination to prevent the traus- 
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action of Public Business as long as 
their claims were disregarded. Hitherto 
he would have referred to their conduct 
as obstruction ; but accepting the defini- 
tion of the right hou. Member for Bod- 
min it was not obstruction at all, for 
according to that definition no course 
could rightly be termed obstruction that 
ras resorted to for public purposes. 
According to the right hon. Gentleman, 
for a publie purpose one might abuse 
every form of the House with a view to 
preveut the transaction of business, 

Mr. COURTNEY: I did pot say 
that. 

Mr. NEVILLE said, he had carefully 
noted what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, and he had certainly understood 
him to exclude from the category of ob- 
struction tactics which were resorted to 
in furtherance of a public object. But 
by whatever name the state of things that 
prevailed before 1886 might be called, it 
was a formidable state of things that had 
to be dealt with. They had resorted to 
a number of expedients in order to meet 
that state of things. Everyone should 
admit that these measures had been in- 
effectual in securing the satisfactory 
transaction of the Business of the House. 
It was only natural that that should be 
so. Representative Institutions were 
never intended and could not be directed 
to the government of the discontented. 
Where there was a substantial minority 
who were dissatisfied with the method 
of Government the representative system 
must inevitably break down, and there 
must be a paralysis of the legislative 
power. The question, therefore, which 
the House had to consider was whether 
this Bill would afford any amelioration of 
the difficulties which had undoubtedly 
existed 7 He held that it would. In the 
first place, the representation of Ireland 
in that House would be substantially 
reduced, and from this a direct advantage 
would accrue to British electors, for it 
was only right that they should have 
what they had not had up to the present 
time—namely, their fair proportion of 
representation in the House of Commons. 
But indirect advantages would be gained 
which would prove to be so great as to 
be a solution of the difficulty he had re- 
ferred to, and which would restore to the 
House of Commons the power of trans- 
acting its business in an efficient way. 
Under the new system the Irish Mem- 
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bers would have something to lose, and 
they would act in such a way as to make 
sure that they would not lose it. Irish 
Members and Irish electors were spoken 
of in such a way that one almost doubted 
whether hon. Members thought they 
were capable of seeing their own interests, 
His opinion of Irish Members had been 
largely increased by the manner in which 
they had acted during the discussions on 
this Bill. They had shown the greatest 
self-control in the manner in which they 
had listened to the Debates. He con- 
fessed that if he had heard the English 
nation and British Members spoken of in 
the House as Irish Members and the Irish 
nation had referred to, he would have 
found it hard to display the same self- 
control which had been displayed by the 
Irish Members. It was contended, of 
course, on the opposite side that Irish 
Members were shrewd enough to see that 
it was their self-interest to act in the 
way they had done while the Bill was 
uuder discussion. That was what he 
relied on for the future success of this Bill. 
Their own interests would dictate to 
them such a course of action as would 
secure the continuance of the benefits 
which they would derive under this Bill, 
and lead to the removal of those restric- 
tions with which it had been thought 
necessary to hamper their new powers 
for the present. A course of intrigue on 
their part, impeding the progress of 
English Business, would be the greatest 
error they could commit. The Irish 
Members knew that the patience of the 
English people, though large, was not 
inexhaustible ; and no country had ever 
yet tried that patience beyond endurance 
without being very sorry for it after- 
wards. It had been said that if this Bill 
were passed the Irish Members would 
become Delegates, and cease to be Repre- 
sentatives ; but in what sense in which 
they were uot Delegates now would 
they be Delegates then? With regard 
to their co-operation in English legisla- 
tion, they would be in precisely the same 
position as they now occupied. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
had said that under the new system the 
British portion of the House of Commons 
would have no power of retaliation, The 
policy of retaliation might be very dear 
to the heart of the right hon, Gentleman, 
But he would ask him in what way this 
alleged power of retaliation had been 
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effective to deal with the difficulties 
which the House had encountered in the 
past. Could one instance be pointed out 
in which the power of retaliation had 
been effective in mitigating the opposi- 
tion of the Irish Representatives in the 
House of Commons? This weapon, if 
serviceable at all, had been kept in its 
scabbard until now, and was only hunted 
out from the armoury to show the injury 
that would be done to British interests 
under the Bill. The right hon, Member 
for Bodmin spoke of an alternative, and, 
in his peroration, referred to some ideal 
Union with Ireland. But no alternative 
to the present scheme had ever been 
offered to the country. Therefore, they 
had to choose between this scheme and 
leaving things as they were, or, rather, 
in & worse position than they were, 
inasmuch as the agitation of the 
past 12 months would absolutely in- 
crease the demand for Home Rule in 
Treland. In 1886, and even later, the 
proposed alternative to Home Rule was 
20 years of resolute government—in a 
word, coercion. But that was no alter- 
native, though he was quite prepared to 
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admit that superficial order was, to a 
large extent, maintained under that 


system. A Government by police was, 
however, a very hateful, though, he ad- 
mitted, a possible form of Government, 
as was proved in Russia. But coercion 
in Ireland could not possibly be supposed 
to improve the condition of affairs in that 
House. Was it likely to cure disattec- 
tion? Would the Representatives of 
Ireland be less vigorous under it? So 
far from affording any possibility for 
improving the Parliamentary position of 
things, it would inevitably result in an 
increased strain when dealing with our 
own business. He submitted to the 
House that he had shown that great 
advantages were likely to result from 
the passing of this measure, and that, if 
the House were to refuse to pass it, 
nobody had anything to offer them in its 
place. He believed that the 
would pass it with an undiminished 
majority, for he could not conceive any 
true Liberal who believed in the eflieacy 
of Home Rule, but who, because he dis- 
agreed with this or that particular clause 
or provision in the Bill, should think: it 
right to vote against the measure as a 
whole. What would be the effect of 
such a course if it were followed by each 
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individual Member, or by any substan- 
tial number of hon. Members ? They 
would be throwing away the labours of 
the last seven years; they would be 
committing the country to a long period 
of Tory Government, and, if he might 
use the expression, Pinchbeck reform. 
Therefore, no true Liberal should with- 
hold from giving his vote in favour of 
the Third Reading of the Bill. They 
had been told that neither the country 
nor the House had had time for the dis- 
cussion of the measure, and they were 
referred to the example of Belgium. If 
the Belgians liked to spend three years 
in diseussing a portion of their Constitu- 
tion, let them do so; but he was quite 
sure that such a course would not suit 
the people of this country. After seven 
years’ discussion, which the principle of 
Home Rule had received in the country, 
and after the discussions upon the present 
Bill in this House, he was sure that if 
the Liberal Party failed at all in obtain- 
ing the suffrages of the people of this 
country, it would not be on the ground 
that this matter had not received sufti- 
cient consideration both in the country 
and in the House. 

*Mr. CONINGSBY DISRAELI 
(Cheshire, Altrincham) said, that as the 
last spenker had stated that he was con- 
verted to Home Rule by the former ob- 
struction of the Irish Members, he 
certainly ought to be brought to give his 
vote against the present Bill through the 
obstruetion of a far more numerous 
minority, which had been so frequently 
charged against the Members of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. NEVILLE: I did not know that 
the Opposition admitted obstruction. 

*Mr. CONINGSBY DISRAELI 
replied that they did not, and that was 
allto the point. The Government motto 
had seemed to be for the _ last 
months, not carpe diem, but 
carpe dies. He desired to look at the 
speech of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to his constituents, because it was a 
very good keynote of what the speeches 
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seven 


'would be in the different constituencies. 


The right hon. Gentleman had a very 
admirable platform manner. He spoke 
from experience, because he had the 
opportunity of hearing a speech from the 
right hon. Gentleman in his own Division 
at the last Election; and, therefore, he 
could say that his speech on Saturday 
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must have been very pleasing to the 
people of Newcastle. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them the number of lines 
passed in the Bill, the number of hours 
that were taken, and the number of 
Amendments that were put down; but 
he did not tell them the number of times 
that the Government could not answer 
questions put to them. He did not tell 
them how thoroughly changed the Bill 
Was since its introduction, nor how time 
after time the House adjourned with 
a great part of the Bill left 
unintelligible to Members like him- 
self. He would compare this precious 
measure to Galatea. It was brought 
into the House a living—a “ workable” — 
model ; but when they desired to inquire 
into the character and past history of it the 
curtain was drawn. He was certain that 
this Galatea would now be judged by the 
Peers, not as something workable, but as 
“a woman of no importance.” The 
Chief Secretary spoke at Newcastle of 
the necessity for this Bill, and drew a 
parallel between the present position and 
Washington and his elders drawing up 
the Constitution of America. The 
parallel was not a good one. Washing- 
ton and his elders were confronted with 
an imperative necessity which they were 
compelled to meet with promptitude, and 
which was wished for by a great nation. 
But what was the necessity in the pre- 
sent case ¢ What necessity was there 
for Home Rule to be passed into law 
this year or next year, or the year after 
that, or even for 20 years to come. If 
the Prime Minister had been true to his 
former life, he would have thought it 
necessary to have a true discussion of the 
provisions of the Bill, and then to let it 
be judged on its merits. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had spoken about the “ aspirations 
of a nation.” What change, however, 
had there been in the condition of affairs 
since 1885 % The case for Home Rule 
was the same, and the Irish Leaders, 
with one notable exception, were the 
same ; nothing had altered, and nothing 
had been dropped by the Irish National 
’arty. Their demand was for a full and 
satisfactory measure of Home Rule, but 
it was admitted even by the Nationalists 
themselves that this was not a full and 
satisfactory measure, and would only be 
accepted as the stepping-stone to the 
complete achievement of their objects. 
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And they were to pass this Bill in 
order, to quote Mr. Butt, “to construct 
fantastic baby houses, or to frame 
political toys. It was in vain to 
expect that the English people would 
consent to pull the fabric of Govern- 
ment to pieces for the sake of giving 
us Home Rule.” That was the 
opinion of the father of Home Rule, 
but was that the opinion of the 
Irish Nationalist Party at the pre- 
sent moment?’ It was said _ that 
the Bill was perfectly safe, and that 
the President of the Loeal Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would not 
vote for it unless it were safe. Yet, as 
soon as Members began to investigate 
the safeguards with which it was said to 
bristle, the supporters of the Government 
remained silent, and the discussion usually 
ended in the Closure. This treatment 
of those who were anxious to grasp the 
supposed safeguards, and to find out 
what they really meant, reminded him of 
the dinner party in Alice in Wonderland. 
What had been the policy of the 
Government respecting the retention 
of the Irish Members? It had been a 
policy of change and vacillation all 
through. First the Irish Members were 
in; then they were out, then they were 
in again, and then they were out again, 
and now they were in once more. It 
was a policy of drifting, with Age at the 
prow, and 80 Irish Members at the helm. 
They were to have in the Imperial 
Parliament 80 Irish Members, who must 
always be a very strong force for any 
Government to contend against, and who 
would vote on questions in which they 
had absolutely no interest. Those Irish 
Members were to vote on English 
questions. They were to vote for the 
schooling of English children, whilst 
English Members were to have nothing 
to say respecting the schooling of their 
children, and they were to vote on taxes 
which they were not to pay. The Go- 
vernment talked of “ finality.” What 
finality could there be when 80 Irish 
Members were left in the House with 
their Nationalist aspirations unsatisfied 7 
Did the Government think these 80 
Members were going to rest quietly in 
their seats when they had their duty as 
Representatives of a great “ Nation” to 
perform? No; the result would be that 
Ireland would always have a strong and 
a determining voice in the Constitution of 
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this country, and in the constitution of 
the House of Commons. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, speaking 
at Manchester in 1856, said— 

“T will not bea party toa Legislative Body 
to manage Irish concerns, and at the same time 
to having Irish Members in London acting and 
voting on English and Scotch questions.” 


How must that statement have been 
cheered by the Liberals of Man- 
chester, who liked = strong things! 


Now he wondered, however, what they 
“ Never,” 


said the right hon. Gentleman, throwing 


would think of the position. 


his cloak around him; and the Opposition 


said, “Hardly ever.” Then there was the | 


question of finance. Not only were the 
Irish Members to remain in the House of 
Commons, but Great Britain was to pay 
very dearly for the not very great benefit 
of having them there. 


vernment scheme Ireland would pay 
over £500,000 less than at present, and 
over £1,500,000 less than she ought 


to pay, according to her taxable capacity. 
On the admission of the Government 
itself, the British taxpayers stood to lose 
at the outset over £500,000 as the price 
of setting up Home Rule. Not only was 
Great Britain to have the benefit of Irish 
Members interfering in the Couneils and 
deliberations of Parliament, but she was 
to pay out of her pocket money to enable 
the Irish people to set up their own estab- 
lishment, and yet be allowed to remain 
at Westminster. If the Irish people 
had anything to lose, were they going to 
lose anything at all for their loyalty to 
the principle of Home Rule? No; it 
was the British nation who had been 
betrayed on these questions, and it was 
the vital interests of Great Britain that 
were to be destroyed by this measure. 
The more they had been allowed to 
discuss the Bill the more the difficulties 
and the dangers of it had been brought 
to light, and to avoid further exposures 
the Government had resorted to an 
extraordinary expedient for the purpose 
of passing the Bill. The Prime Minister 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), the Chief Seere- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley), and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) 
—that extraordinary triumvirate of Prime 
Minister, philosopher, and professor; that 
trinity of disunity—were responsible for 
the imposition of the Closure. Fortu- 
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nately, the reign of the gag was brief, 
It did not go beyond those walls. The 
Government could not gag the “ man in 
the street ” ; they could not closure public 
opinion; they could not guillotine hon. 
Members when they addressed their con- 
stituents, and the constituents of the Go- 
vernment and their supporters. The 
Government had drunk deep of this cup 
of unconstitutional practice. Hon. Mem- 
bers would remember Balzac’s story of 
the Peau de Chagrin, the hero of which 
became possessed of a magical wild 
ass’s skin, which yielded him the means 
of gratifying every wish ; but on every 
| oceasion on which he indulged in undue 
licence the skin shrank, and his life 
became less and On the same 
principle, Her Majesty’s Government 
had indulged in weekly bouts — of 
unconstitutional debauchery, and their 
skin of life was shrinking more and more. 
Hon. Members opposite were never tired 
in defending the action of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the gag, and refer- 
ring to the precedent of 1887, but they 
might as well compare Magna Charta 
with the present Home  Secretary’s 
Pistols Bill, as the present occasion to 
that of 1887. It was no precedent at all, 
but the Government had by their action 
set an example by which any future Go- 
vernment, no matter how constructed, no 
matter what their majority, no matter 
how small, or how big, or how obtained, 
would be able to any measure, 
however feeble, through the House of 
Commons. That the legacy, 
and the only legacy, which this 
Government would leave behind it. 
It was said that Home Rule was not 
If not, what was it? As 
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less. 


pass 


was 


separation, 


a matter of fact, it was worse than 
separation, Great Britain was cut off, 
and Ireland was not. The Irish Mem- 


bers would be able to take part in all 
British discussions and to enter into all 
British affairs, whilst British Members 
were to have nothing to do with the two 
Chambers in Dublin. This Bill had been 
thoroughly exposed. It had been born 
in deceit, nurtured in evas'on, swaddled 
with the gag, and thrust upon the people's 
Parliament unsanctioned by the people. 
He would read an extract, part 
of which, no doubt, was very stale, 
from a speech made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 
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* Liberals must not be in a hurry to turn the 

Tories out. He would let them fora few months 
stew in their own Parnellite juice, and when 
they stank in the nostrils of the country, as 
they would stink, then the country would fling 
them discredited and disgraced to the constitu- 
encies, and the nation would pronounce its final 
judgment upon them.” 
He would say to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if he were in the House— 
“Render unto Cwsar the — things 
that are Cwsar’s,” but Crsar was 
not there. He would, therefore, 
“ preaching another man’s sermon,” 
only say that when the present Govern- 
ment stank, as they would stink, in the 
nostrils of the country the country would 
fling tnem discredited and disgraced to 
the constituencies and the nation would 
pronounce its final judgment upon them. 
That would be the end of this miserable 
travesty of legislation. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
In offering to the hon. Member who has 
just sat down my congratulations on the 
interesting occasion of his maiden speech 
in the House, ] may say I am sure he 
will acquit me of any discourtesy to him 
if I do not fellow all the arguments he 
has used. I desire to occupy the time 
of the House for the briefest possible 
space, and therefore I will come to what 
I wish to say at once. I] am glad that 
the frequent opportunities which have 
been accorded to me by the indulgence 
of hon. Members, of expressing my 
opinion both on the principle and the 
details of this measure, render it unneces- 
sary forme on this occasion to oceupy 
more than a very few moments indeed, 
I do not intend on this occasion to discuss 
the principle of the Bill or to criticise 
its details. In my opinion, the long time 
which has been spent in Committee has 
been wellspent. ‘The discussion, though 
it has been no doubt often marred by trivi- 
alities, by rancour on the part of a few 
and by a want of bona fides on the part 
of a great many, has still, on the whole, 
been a worthy discussion, and has thrown 
much light on a most difficult and com- 
plicated problem. We have, however, 
now arrived at the end of that diseussion, 
and for the first time are entitled to look 
on this measure as a whole. So looking 
at it, I have no hesitation whatever in 
repeating the few words I used in this 
House on the very night, I believe, in 
which the measure was introduced and 
which to-day, as they did then, exactly 
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express my opinion on the merits of the 
Bill. I said then— 

“In my opinion, this Bill is defective in 
some very grave and important matters. In 
some other matters it is gravely disappointing, 
and in the financial aspect it is not only un- 
generous, but absolutely unjust.” 

I went on to say that, in my 
opinion, it would be the duty of 
Irish Nationalists to endeavour so to 
mould the Bill in Committee that it 
might become the settlement of the Irish 
Nationalist Question. Since I spoke those 
words the Bill has gone through the 
ordeal of Committee. We have en- 
deavoured, using such opportunities as 
were afforded to us, so to mould the Bill 
that it would satisfy what we considered 
to be the necessary conditions of a reason- 
able settlement of the question. I regret 
now, at the end of all this discussion, to 
think that every single effort of ours in 
that direction failed. ‘Those portions of 
the Bill which we regarded as objection- 
able and dangerous we voted against, but 
our votes were overborne ; those portions 
which we considered faulty and defective 
we endeavoured to amend, and again our 
Amendments were rejected by the Go- 
vernment and by the overwhelming 
majority of the House. The changes 
which have been made in the Bill are, in 
my opinion, changes which, ou the whole, 
are for the worse, and not for the better. 
It is a significant fact that almost every 
change which has been made in the Bill 
has emanated from men who are openly 
opposed to the principle of Home Rule, 
and who have openly boasted that their 
object in moving Amendments was not to 
improve, but rather to maim and destroy 
the measure. One result, and one result 
only, of the discussions in Committee, to 
my mind, is thoroughly satisfactory. As 
this Bill now stands, I maintain that no 
man in his senses can any longer regard 
it eitheras a full, a final, or a satisfactory 
settlement of the Irish Nationalist Ques- 
tion, The word * provisional” has, so to 
speak, been stamped in red ink across 
every page of this Bill. From one point 
of view, of course, I have been bound to 
regret this. I have always believed that 
one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of Home Rule among Englishmen is the 
hope that the passage of a Home Rule 
Bill into law would mean for them getting 
rid of the Irish Question, and from aa 
Irish point of view I cannot help feeling 
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that we can do nothing really effective to 
the amelioration of the condition of our 
people until full and unfettered powers 
over all purely Irish affairs are placed in 
the hands of Irishmen. But, Mr. Speaker, 
as far as this particular Bill is concerned, 
no doubt it is most fortunate that the 
result of the discussion in Committee has 
been to stamp its leading features with a 
temporary and provisional character, 
because I will say at once, without any 
concealment whatever, that were this Bill 
put before us—perhaps I had better say 
put before me, as I had better, perhaps, 
not profess to speak for anyone in this 
matter but myself—if this Bill were put 
before me as the be all and end all of the 
national aspirations of Ireland, if it were 
put before me as a full, final, and satis- 
factory settlement of the national demands, 
and if I were asked to accept it as such, 
I would feel myself bound to refuse to 
vote in favour of the Third Reading on 
those conditions. On the contrary, I 
would say that this Bill as it now stands 
sannot under any conceivable cireum- 
stances, if it passes into law, afford either 
a full, a final, or a satisfactory settle- 
ment of this question. It would not bea 
full settlement, for it leaves over for 
further consideration by the Parliament 


of Great Britain some of the most 
vital of all Irish interests, and with- 
holds control over them from Ireland. 


It would not be a final settlement, 
because, in my opinion, of necessity 
no partial grant of autonomy can be final. 
Whether the experiment be suecessful 
and the Constitutional liberties of the 
people widen and increase, or whether it 
failure and those Constitutional 
liberties are narrowed or destroyed—in 
any case, no man can claim that such 
partial and restricted powers as are con- 
ferred by this Bill can by any human 
ingenuity be invested with any element 
of finality. 
a satisfactory settlement. It would not, 
in my opinion, be satisfactory to Eugland, 
because no settlement would be satis- 
factory to England which does not end, 
as it ought to end, this Irish Question, 
while no settlement can be satisfactory to 
Ireland which does not make Irishmen 
masters in their own country. So far as 
the restrictions on the powers of the 
Irish Legislature are concerned, for my 
part I have no objection on principle, up 
toa certain poiut, to such restrictions. 


be a 
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Every reasonable man must recognise 
the facet that very large masses of people 
in this country are profoundly distrustful 
as to the wisdom, the stability, and I 
would say the ability, which are necessary 
for Irishmen to rule themselves. But 
those who, like myself, have profound 
faith in the common the 
ration, and the abilities of our country- 
men say—and we take a reasonable and 
a logical position I think—we do not 
object to restrictions such as many re- 
strictions in this Bill on the powers of 
the Irish Legislature, because we know if 
once the experiment of Home Rule be 
fairly tried, the result of that experiment 
will be to justify and to necessitate the 
disappearance of those restrictions alto- 
gether. More especially do I say this 
with regard to those restrictions which 
are inserted in the Bill with the object of 
offering security to those of our fellow- 
countrymen who imagine that their civil 
and religious liberty would be menaced 
by an Irish Parliament. I can conceive 
of searcely any restrictions having that 
object in view to which I would object, 
because I am so certain in my conviction 
that the almost immediate result of the 
working of Home Rule for a few years 
would be to show the absolute want of 
necessity for any of those restrictions, 
and the natural etfect would be that those 
restrictions would eventually disappear. 
As long, therefore, as we are not asked 
to say, as we were in 1886, that this Bill 
is a full, final, and satisfactory settlement 
of the national demands of Ireland, for 
my part, I see no objection to going the 
longest way possible along the road to 
conciliation. The attitude I desire to 
take with regard to this Bill at this 
stage is well expressed in a resolution 
recently adopted at a gathering of Nation- 
alists held in the City of Dublin. 

“The manifest injustice of the financial pro- 
visions, the constitution of the proposed Legis- 
lature and the degrading and petty restrictions 
with which its action is hampered, the reserva- 
tion to the Imperial Parliament of the power to 
impose and control Irish taxes, and of power 


sense, mode- 


| over so many Irish interests of paramount im- 


portance in the development of the nation, 
coupled with the reduction of the Irish repre- 


| 
| sentation in the Imperial Parliament during 


the period of such reservation, leaves little 
beyond the mere assertion of the principle of 
Home Rule to commend the present Bill to 
Irish Nationalists, and renders it impossible of 
acceptance as a full, final, and satisfactory 


| settlement of the National question.” 
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Every one of the objections mentioned 
in the resolution were dealt with by my 
hon. Friends and myself in Committee 
as far as opportunity permitted. Un- 
fortunately our views and votes were 
overborne. With regard to the financial 
part of the Bill, if in every other detail the 
Bill were satisfactory, that part of the 
Bill is so grave and faulty that it would 


be impossible for me to allow the Third | 


Reading to go without uttering a protest 
and making it clear that my vote cannot 
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be held as approving that part of the | 


scheme. It is not merely that National- 
ists regard the Financial Clauses as un- 
geuerous, in view of the past history of 


the two countries and in view of their 
great disparity in wealth; it is not 


merely that they think the Financial 
Clauses to be unjust, and that under 
them Ireland will be practically robbed 
of millions of money; it is the prac- 
tical ground that they believe it to be 
impossible to govern Ireland suecessfully 


under these Financial Clauses. The 
effort to govern Ireland under the 


proposed scheme will not merely make 
it absolutely impossible for the Irish 


Government to enter upon those works | 


for developing the resources of the 
country and for improving its material 


condition which would stop the tide 
of emigration and make the people 


comfortable and happy in their own 
houses ; not only would it negative that 
possibility, it would bring about national 
bankruptey. Under these circumstances, 
it may be asked what Ireland will gain 
by the passage of the Bill through the 
House of Commons, in view of the fact 
that it is to be rejected by the House of 
Lords in a few days. The value I attach 
to the passage of the Bill by the House 
is that it will mean that, after nearly a 
century of struggle, after the wasting of 
innumerable lives, the spilling of much 
precious blood, and the enduring of much 
misery, Ireland will at last have obtained 
from the Representative House of the 
masses of the British democracy a re- 
versal of the policy of the Act of Union, 
and the solemn affirmation of the principle 
of Irish self-government. That principle 
may be rejected to-morrow by the House of 
Lords ; but its affirmation by the House 
of Commons will stand on record, and, as 
far as I know, the affirmation of no great 
principle such as that whieh is un- 
doubtedly contained in the Bill has been 
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given by the House without its sooner or 
later finding its way into the Statute 
Book. The passage of the Bill by the 
House means the certain and speedy 
enactment of Home Rule for Ireland; 
and if indeed it should happen, as pro- 
bably it will, that the Irish people have 
yet to endure another period of hope de- 
ferred and of oppression, they will be sus- 
tained by the consciousness that the in- 
evitable end of their sufferings is at hand, 
and that the measure of their liberties 
will in all human probability be all the 
greater, wider, and more generous be- 
cause of the futile delay which is now 
interposed by the Representatives of the 
very classes in whose interests Ireland 
have been so long and cruelly mis- 
governed. Whatever vicissitudes may be 
ahead—and the prospect has shadows and 
darkness enough—for my own part I feel 
perfectly confident of the future of Ire- 
land. I regard it as absolutely secure 
and beyond the reach either of the selfish- 
ness of class or of the prejudice of ig- 
norance. It will be a future of freedom, 
prosperity,and honour. Jolin Henry New- 
man, one of the greatest Englishmen, in 
speaking of Ireland, used these beautifu 
words— 

“T look towards a land both old and young— 

old in its Christianity, young in the promise of 
its future. A nation which received grace 
before the Saxon came to Britain, and 
which has never quenched it. I contemplate 
a people which has hal a long night, and will 
have an inevitable day. I turn my eyes to the 
future, and I see the island I am gazing on 
become the road of passage and union between 
two hemispheres and the centre of the world. 
I see its inhabitants rival Belgium in populous- 
ness, France in vigour, and Spain in enthusiasm ; 
and I see England taught by advancing years to 
exercise in its behalf that good sense which is 
her characteristic towards everyone else.” 
It is because I believe that the latter 
part of this picture will be fulfilled that 
I shall, with a light heart, and in spite 
of all the Bill’s defects, vote in favour of 
the Third Reading. 

*Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 
said, he wished to call the attention of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
to the fact that besides the point of view 
which he advocated there was also 
the point of view of the rest of the United 
Kingdom to be taken into consideration. 
There was not only the English, but there 
was particularly the Scottish point of 
view. In Scotland they had no ill-will 
at all towards Irishmen ; on the contrary, 
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they entertained the best wishes possible 
towards the Irish people, and were their 
demands for some scheme of self-govern- 
ment similar to that which was enjoyed 
in Scotland and in England—fully as 
wide, and possibly wider—they would 
find an immense deal of support amongst 
Scottish Unionists. There was a practical 
point of view from which they looked on 
this question. They saw that this 
measure of Home Rule, on which 82 days 
had been expended, had absolutely 
obstructed all those social and industrial 
measures upon which they in Scotland 
were particularly set, and that in the 
arrangements which were proposed under 
this Bill, instead of seeing an end to the 
Irish Question, they discovered in it a 
long vista and a long future in which 
those questions in which they were 
deeply interested would be placed in the 
background. The Prime Minister told 
them in 1886 that in any scheme which 
he should propose, the political equality 
of the three countries must be maintained, 
and it was in this respect that Scotland 
suffered a peculiar and extra hardship. 
The Members returned for English con- 
stituencies would number 495, and from 
Scottish constituencies only 72 ; whereas 
there would be from Ireland, which would 
have a Parliament of its own, 80 Irish 
Members in this House, who would have 
an overwhelming voice so far as Scottish 
affairs were concerned, and in regard to 
them would be entirely irresponsible 
to uny constituency. That, he thought, 
Was an important consideration, and he 
believed when the notice of the Scottish 
constituencies was brought to the fact 
that their nation would be absolutely 
swamped, they would regard it as a matter 
which was absolutely monstrous and in- 
tolerable. The Irish Members would have 
the opportunity of doing what no Scots- 
man would permit—that was, of putting 
their hands in the pockets of the Scottish 
people; of dealing with their Budgets, 
and assisting in making Scottish laws. 
In Scotland they did not relish such an 
idea. They would have Donegal, with 
its mass of illiterates, dictating to the 
citizens of Aberdeen, where there was 
scarcely a percentage of illiteracy, upon 
educational questions, and they would 
have the followers of Archbishop Walsh 
dictating to the descendants of John 
Knox as to the establishment or dis- 
establishment of the Church, This 
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opened a vista on which they could not 
but look with horror and disgust. When 
they took into consideration the fact 
that the Irish Members were to be re- 
tained in the Imperial Parliament, and 
also what were the financial proposals 
under this Bill, it would be found from 
the Scottish view that there was a very 
serious question for consideration. They 
were assured that by passing the Bill 
they would secure the gratitude of hon. 
Members opposite; but was that gratitude 
likely to be anything more than a lively 
sense of favours to come? In dealing 
with the Financial Clauses, the President 
of the Local Government Board laid 
down the principle upon which the 
finance of the Home Rule Bill was to be 
conducted. He said that the principle 
of the scheme was to bring out, as 
nearly as possible, Ireland’s normal con- 
tribution under the new system of Home 
Rule government, and the amount she 


contributed under existing financial 
arrangements. If Scotland were to pay 


in future under Home Rule what she 
paid at present, Scottish Members would 
look at the matter from a different aspect 
than they did at present. The First 
Lord of the Treasury laid down in 
1886 what he considered was the right 
method of assessing the proportion of 
wealth in the three countries, and his 
rule was that the measure was the 
amount of property assessed for the Death 
Duties. If they took that the 
measure, they found that the proportion 
of wealth in Scotland to the proportion 
of wealth in Ireland was about 7 to 4. 
Scotland paid in contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer nearly £7,000,000, 
Therefore, in the proportion of 7 to 
4, Ireland should contribute’ about 
£4,000,000 per annum, instead of the net 


as 


result, which worked out at about 
£1,500,000. That would show the in- 
equality that would exist under this 
Bill. Not only would the Scottish 
contribution be stereotyped, and they 
would go on paying too much, 


but they would in addition be burdened 
with the amount which was to be paid to 
Ireland as the contribution for the 
police and collection of taxes. Under this 
arrangement the proposed contribution 
from Ireland would be about 6s. 6d. per 
head, and the contribution from Scotland 
would be about 34s. 6d. per head. He 
hoped that when Scottish Members went 
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to their constituents, and talked about a 
Scottish Home Rule scheme, they would 
bring out the fact that they had laid down 
as the principle upon which Home Rule 
should be granted, that the contribution 
to the Imperial expenditure should be 
based, not upon what was fair, and 
just, and right, and what the wealth 
and the population were eutitled to pay, 
but that it should be simply what each 
country was paying at present. The 
hon. Member for North Aberdeen, who 
took a forward part in the Scottish 
Home Rule movement, introduced a Bill 
to give Home Rule to Seotland, and 
wrote an interesting pamphlet to explain 
the Bill. He said the Bill was backed 
by 12 Scottish Members, the largest 
number permitted by the Rules of the 
House—which he (Mr. Cochrane) sup- 
posed was meant to express the opinion 
that there were more than 12 apostles of 
Scottish Home Rule—and that 

“The principle that people should be taxed 
according to their means was so obviously just 
that it had become a common-place with 
writers on political science. There might be 
some difficulties in applying the principle, but 
the principle itself was incontestable, and would 
not be contested.” 
The hon. Member laid down the principle 
which, ina Home Rule measure, could 
not be contested, that the measure of the 
wealth of the country and the population 
should be taken into consideration, and yet, 
when it came toan Irish Home Rule Bill, 
he and the hon. Members who supported 


him in the Seottish Bill voted for 
the principle laid down by the 
President of the Local Government 


Board, which was totally opposed to 
the principle which they themselves 
supported in their Scottish Home Rule 
Bill. That was one of those instances 
of inconsistency of which the House had 
seen a great many. He thought that 
when those hon. Members went back to 
their constituents, and explained what 
they had done, their constituents would 
understand how it was their requests 
for a financial inquiry into the position 
of Scotland were put in such a milk-and- 
water fashion, and received no recognition 
from the Prime Minister, until he was 
compelled to pay attention to the repre- 
sentations that came from the Unionists. 
If the people of Scotland obtained a 
proper explanation of these financial ar- 
rangements they would express their feel- 
ings very strongly to their Home Rule 


Mr. Cochrane 
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Representatives. As to the safeguards 
for the minority, that was a question 
which interested them in the West of 
Scotland very deeply. They kuew the 
minority had taken, and would take, every 
possible constitutional means to call at- 
tention to their feelings, and their Repre- 
sentatives had told them that the safe- 
guards were illusory, and did not exist. 
They in the West of Scotland deeply 
sympathised with them, and regretted 
exceedingly that this Bill had not carried 
out the promise of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, that he would introduce ade- 
quate safeguards for the minority. The 
hon. Member for Waterford had just told 
them that the Bill could not be accepted 
as a final settlement, and the Opposition 
were consequently justified in asserting 
that it did not contain those provisions 
which were laid down as essential by the 
Prime Minister in 1886. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
said, he hoped he would be in Order to- 
day in making a few remarks more or 
less having a bearing on this Bill. Last 
week, when he was very properly called 
to Order, he in the hurry of the moment 
attributed a quotation to Sydney Smith 
which he now found was not the work 
of any Smith, but a Pope’s — bull. 
When he sat down, he was on the point 
of agreeing once again with the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham. He 
said “once again,” because at one time 
he used to agree very much indeed with 
all his utterances. At that time he re- 
garded him as his beau ideal of » Demo- 
cratic Leader—the coming man, in fact— 
but the Member for West Birmingham 
had gone over, not to the majority, but 
to the minority. He had gone over to.a 
class that toiled not, neither did they spin. 
He ventured to say that the reputation 
of the right hon. Gentleman would 
have been better regarded if he had paid 
more attention to the cultivation of the 


orehid than to the lily. However, 
he was inclined to agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman once again, 


and it was in this respect. Not long 
since the right hon. Gentleman expressed 
the opinion that as the legal magnates 
of the House had spoken, the lay 
Members of the House should now give 
their judgment. In this respect he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman, His 
verdict was that Home Rule was now 
inevitable, not only for Ireland, but on 
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Federal lines. It would be just as easy 
to sweep back the Atlantic with the 
proverbial broom as it would be to stop 
the tide that was now steadily flowing 
on to government by the people for the 
people. That being the case, he could 
not understand why so much oppo- 
sition was exhibited in a certain 
part of the House. It would be more 
prudent on the part of the Opposition if 
they were wise in time, and made such 
concessions as would conciliate the de- 
mocracy, and perhaps prevent a revolu- 
tion of much greater magnitude than 
they were threatened with. He always 
understood that the functions of the 
Opposition was honest criticism, but 
he now found it not only to mean 
obstruction, but destruction of the 
measures of the Government; and he 
thought it was unworthy of the Mother 
of Parliaments to waste the time of the 
country inthis fashion. He only wished 
to say in conclusion, on this the Third 
Reading of the Bill, that his profound 
conviction was that Home Rule for 
Ireland was not only just, but reasonable 
and necessary. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I so pointedly 
challenged by the Prime Minister in the 
course of his speech that I may, perhaps, be 


have been 


allowed to intervene for afew minutes. I 
was, unfortunately, not in the House when 
the right hon. Gentleman commenced his 
speech ; but I will reply to what I did 
hear, and to what I gather from my 
friends was the material portion of the 
observations made. The House will 
remember that the question of the 
testimony of foreign authors in regard to 
the government of Ireland by England 


was raised, in the first place, on 
the First Reading of the Bill by 


he Prime Minister, and there was like- 
vise discussion upon it in the Second 
auding Debate. I may remind the 
ouse of the original statement by the 
~~: . . e ad . be sai 
rime Minister to which I took excep- 
ion. It was to this effect. On April 6 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“Task whether in the whole history of the 
world, amongst the thousands of authors who 
have touched upon the relations between 
England and Ireland, there is so much as one 
who had ever denied the impolicy, and injustice, 
and scandal of the management of the Lrish 
Question by the predominating power of this 
country”? 
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The House will observe there was 
nothing in the statement limiting the 
authorship to foreign authors. I came 
down to the House on the Second 
Reading armed with a number of Eng- 
lish authorities in order to confute him, 
but when I proceeded to quote them 
the right hon. Gentleman said he referred 
to foreign authors alone. I frankly own 
I was not so well prepared as I otherwise 
might have been had I understood the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman. On this 
particular point the right hon. Gentleman 
has been rather prejudiced and partial, 
and the wish, no doubt, has been with 
him father to the thought. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the course of his 
speech, adhered to the statement which 
he made on a former occasion. I will 
supplement what I said before regarding 
the views of two men of eminence, whose 
opinions are entitled to the highest re- 
spect. The first which I will quote is 
M. Guizot, from a work written by him- 
self, and entitled, History of England 
from the Earliest Time to the Accession 
of Queen Victoria, translated and pub- 
lished in 1882. M. Guizot, who died, I 
think, in 1874, was a man of great dis- 
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tinction. He was Foreign Minister in 
France from 1840 to 1848, and must 


have been well known to the right hon, 
Gentleman. He speaks of the Union 
as follows :— 

“ Henceforth the Union of Ireland and Eng- 
land was definitive, advantageous, and efficacious 
for both countries alike, in spite of the difficul- 
ties it had still to meet with.” 


That was M. Guizot. Now Iam going 
to quote another eminent authority, 


who, I think, has expressed opinions 
which justify me in using him in 
contradiction to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I refer 
to M. de Laveleye, a great writer 
on economics, and who, being the 
leader of the Bimetallic Party on the 
Continent, I am disposed to regard with 
greater favour. M. de Laveleye, in Le 
Gouvernement dans la Démocratie, pub- 
lished in 1891, dealing with the question 
of nationalities, quite incidentally 
marks— 

* Even England is not escaping from national 
claims. The Irish, under the name of Home 
Rule, are demanding a complete autonomy, 
If Home Rule is to be synonymous 
with a separate Government and a complete 
autonomy, it will hand Ireland over to the 
Catholic clergy, and will bring back persecu- 
tion and civil war, with all its horrors.” 


re- 
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But M.de Laveleye was well known long 
before 1891, and was held in great esteem 
by a high authority in this country. 
In [S75he published a pamphlet, entitled 
Protestantism and Catholicism. This book 
contains some passages, I am bound to 
say, very derogatory to the influence of 
the Roman Catholic religion as com- 
pared with Protestantism in Ireland. I 
may quote one sentence— 
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* Since the Scotch have embraced the Re- 
formed religion, they have outrun even the 
English, The climate and nature of the soil pre- 
vent Scotland being as rich as England ; but 
Macaulay proves that, since the 17th century, 
the Scotch have in every way surpassed 
the English. Ireland, on the other 
hand. devoted to Ultramontanism, is 
poor, miserable, agitated by the spirit of 
rebellion, and incapable of raising 
herself by her own strength. What a contrast, 
even in Ireland, between the exclusively 
Catholic Connaught, and Ulster, when Pro- 
testantism prevails. Ulster is enriched by 
industry ; Connaught presents a picture of 
desolation.” 


seems 


Now, that may or may not be a fair descrip- 
tion of the state of things which prevailed 
in Ireland at that time ; but, at all events, 
M. de Laveleye was asked by a very 
distinguished man to translate the work 
into English, and this distinguished man 
also wrote a preface to it, in which he 
speaks of the writer as “a Belgian of 
known liberality and tolerance.” Who 
was this very distinguished man I have 
referred to? It will interest the House 
to know. I turn to the beginning of 
the book, and find that the preface ends in 
these words—“*I remain, dear M. de 
Laveleye, most faithfully yours, W. E. 
Gladstone, 28 Carlton House Terrace,May 
26, 1875.” So here we have a foreign 
authority of “ known liberality and toler- 
ance,” according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who, so far from admitting the 
impoliey, the seandal, and injustice of 
the management of Ireland, and the pre- 
ponderating power of England, is appa- 
rently of opinion that if the present state 
of things is to be reversed, and the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
adopted, it “ will bring back persecution 
and civil war, with all its horrors.” That 
is an opinion which, I think the House 
will agree, justifies pretty fully what I 
said on a former occasion. I now come 
to the opinions of Count Cavour, 


and Iam bound to say that if anybody 
has a right to complain of the way in 
which Cavour has been represented in 


Mr. Chaplin 
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Gentleman. I desire to vindicate myself 
in the matter, and, in doing so, I am 
afraid I shall have to make four or five 
quotations, and detain the House for a 
few minutes. The first is on page 19 
of his work— 

“But, putting aside the appreciation, and the 

merits of those who took part in the Act of 
Union, let us examine this measure in itself, 
and let us see if, in fact, it has been unjust and 
iniquitous towards Ireland, and if it deservesall 
the hatred which it excites, even at this day, 
all the vituperation which O'Connell and the 
orators of the popular Party lavish upon it 
Without ceasing.” 
Then he goes on to refer to the economic 
relations of the two countries, which he 
describes as irreproachable. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that, as regards 
religion, Cavour stated that the Union 
made the condition worse. But he 
omitted the next sentence, in which 
Cavour says— 

“ The points I have now examined are only 
subsidiary. The essential provisions of the Act 
of Union are those which regulate the propor- 
tion of the political power reserved to each of 
the two countries, and the manner in which 
the public burdens are divided between them.” 
And, in the second place, he says all 
religious grievances have disappeared, 
At page 28 he says— 

“ After 1800 Ireland was governed, like the 
rest of the British Empire, by the three Estates 
sitting at Westminster. Did the great majority 
of that country, the Catholics especially, lose 
much by this political change, and have they 
had serious reasons to regret their National 
Parliament? This cannot be maintained.” 
And then he goes on to argue the ques- 
tion at some length, and he concludes in 
these words, which are entirely conclu- 
sive of the case against the right hon. 
Gentleman— 

“ Therefore it is that, all things considered, I 

must regard the Act of Union, in spite of all 
its defects, as an event at which humanity must 
rejoice.” 
So that we are confronted with this ex- 
traordinary position—that while an illus- 
trious man describes the Union “ as an 
event at which humanity must rejoice,” 
we have another illustrious man—a man, 
perhaps, more illustrious—in the year 
1893, denouncing the Union as one of 
the greatest acts of blackguardism per- 
petrated in the history of Europe. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, no! 
That word “blackguardism ” was used in 
a private letter, and that letter was pub- 
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lished as to that word without my know- 
ledge. But the word is a strict and 
accurate description of much that took 
place as a means for procuring the Act 
of Union. It did not refer to the Union 
itself. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I will not press that 
point. I should be sorry to pin the right 
hon. Gentleman to an expression in a 
private letter which was never meant to 
be made public. I turn to Cavour again, 
because he has shown in another part of 
the work the enormous difficulties with 
which any statesman must be confronted 
who tried to carry out the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and to establish 
a Parliament in Dublin. Difficulty after 
difficulty are mentioned—many of which 
were, indeed, mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself when he made his 
first statement on Home Rule in 1886, 
and more particularly in connection with 
the question of the retention of the Irish 
Members. In fact, when I became 
acquainted with Cavour’s work, I thought 
that many of the arguments used so 
successfully by the right hon, Gentleman 


against the retention of the Irish 
Members must have been taken from 


this great authority. What was wanted, 
Cavour said, was 

~The creation of a National Parliament 
: in' which the - Catholic and popular 
element should have an incontestable pre- 
ponderance.” 


And here he points out that 


“We see numberless difficulties arise, which 
neither O'Connell or any other Irish orator has 
yet attempted to resolve. If in the British 
Constitution the functions of the Parliament 
were purely administrative ; if, even, it did not 
extend beyond the sphere of legislation, we 
might manage to understand the co-existence of 
two independent Legislatures, sitting one in 
London the other in Dublin. But everyone 
knows that in England the Parliament has the 
preponderating influence on the Executive 
power; that foreign and colonial policy is 
subject to its control ; that nothing of serious 
importance is done without its approval and 
sanction. That being so, how can these high 
functions be divided between the legislators of 
the two countries? How can their independent 
action be harmonised? Ido not think that it 
is possible to devise for this end any means that 
can resist a few minutes’ examination, 


This was precisely the expression of the 
right hon. Gentleman in his famous state- 
ment in 1886, when he declared that it 
passed the wit of any man to devise any 
satisfactory scheme for this purpose. 
And now I wish to say a word upon the 
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quotations from illustrious men made use 
of by the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
He quoted, if I understood him aright, 
one passage from Cavour as actually in 
support of the policy which is now before 
the House. The passage I understood 
him to quote was that in which Cavour 
says that, 
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* In support of what I have said, [ will only 
cite the moderate, liberal, and generous conduct 
of the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel towards 
Canada.” 


And this quotation was loudly cheered 
by the supporters of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. But does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to say that Cavour referred 
to a National Parliament when he used 
these words ? Nothing of the kind. I 
turn to the context; and the context 
shows conclusively how entirely his 
meaning has been misrepresented. Cavour 
says— 

“ In fine, i shall be asked what conclusion is 
to be drawn from all the reasoning by which I 
have endeavoured to ascertain the present state 
of the questions relating to the condition of 
Ireland. In the first place, I have a firm con- 
viction that Repeal would not be effected. But 
I shall next, perhaps, be asked—What, then, 
will happen ?” 

And what will happen he describes in 
these words— 


“It is probable the present Ministry and 
those which shall follow it will apply to Ireland 
the system of amelioration of reform which 
Lord Melbourne was the first toadopt on a broad 


basis.” 


Aud then he asks— 


“ What will be the final result of 
progressive and moderate reforms ? <—_: 
These are grave questions, which only the future 
can resolve. I hope, and I anlently desire, 
that the solution will be favourable to that 
Ireland which is so worthy of interest, and 
which inspires so deepan attachment. May the 
real progress which the efforts of honest men of 
all Parties, aided by time, must accomplish, 
compensate her for the loss of those brilliant 
dreams of National independence that she can 
never realise.” 


these 


These are the words of Cavour in his work, 
Now, Sir, I will not dwell further upon 
that subject. I am perfectly content to 
leave to the House, and to the public 
outside the House, to determine whether 
I have misrepresented Cavour in the 
Debate on the Second Reading of the Bill, 
avd whether it is not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has placed a wholly erroneous 
interpretation upon Cavour’s opinions this 
afternoon, Perhaps I may be allowed to 
add a few words in regard to some other 
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aspects of the question. I do not wish to 
say much on the subject of the Bill itself, 
about which the House and the country 
have, I think, heard quite enough by this 
time. But I do want to say a few words 
upon some of the incidents which have 
marked the passing of the Bill through 
the House, and upon some of the methods 
by which the Government have en- 
deavoured to foree it through. The 
passage of this Bill has certainly been 
signalised by various incidents and 
episodes which are not by any means 
uninteresting. I cannot say that the 
Liberal Party has gained any strength or 
any popular support in the country during 
the time which has been occupied in 
passing this Bill. As a general rule, we 
have frequent opportunities for forming 
some opinion, more or less accurate, of 
the estimation in which the Government 
is held in the country through the results 
of the bye-elections. Bye-elections of late 
have been singularly few ; but, notwith- 
standing that, I find that since this Bill was 
laid onthe Table of the House of Commons, 
and since the discussions have been 
carried on, the Government have lost no 
less than three seats. But if the losses 
of the Liberal Party have been few, 
owing to the cause I have mentioned, 
the desertion from the ranks of their 
supporters have been much more 
numerous. They have lost during the 
passage of this Bill, in addition to their 
losses at the bye-elections, seven of their 
supporters, who have declared their 
hostility to the measure in the form in 
which it stands at the present time. In 
addition to these, there has been one re- 
signation on the part of a Member of 
the Government—though, I admit, a 
Member of the Government not occupy- 
ing a very important position, 

Mr. ASQUITH : Who ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Lord Wolverton. 
He was a Member of the Government, 
and he resigned because he disapproved 
of this Bill. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer snorted something between con- 
tempt and defiance at that. But in spite 
of that, and of the scoffs of the Home 
Secretary, the defections from Her 
Majesty’s Government would have been 
much more numerous were it not for one 
powerful and prevailing reason. Hon. 
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Members opposite know very well that 
the defeat of the Government would have 
led to a Dissolution, which would, in all 
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probability, have meant the exclusion 
of many of them from this House, 
We have also witnessed the use of the 
weapon called the gag by the Govern- 
ment to a degree which is absolutely 
witout precedent, and which was never 
contemplated by its authors, or by the 
House of Commons at the time it was 
accepted by Parliament. It has been, in 
my humble opiuion, destructive of free 
speech, and this evil precedent having 
been once set, it will become more and 
more dangerous and destructive to the 
freedom of Parliament in the future. One 
of the most deplorable and unfortunate 
results of the reckless use of that weapon 
by the present Goverument was the dis- 
graceful scene which we witnessed in the 
House not so long ago, when certain 
Members of this great and famous 
Assembly came to blows. That episode 
resulted more or less directly from the 
use of this weapon by the Government, 
In my opinion, that scene has made the 
existing House of Commons unworthy of 
the continued confidence of the country, 
and unfitted to transact in future such 
serious business as that in which we are 
engaged, and the only mode of purging the 
House of such an offence would be the 
immediate Dissolution of the House 
which has been guilty of sueh an abomi- 
nable act. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—and he 
is probably the only person animated by 
such feelings—thinks that deplorable in- 
cident a proper subject of amusement. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No; I only 
laughed at the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: You ean explain 
yourself afterwards at whatever length 
you please before this discussion closes. 
I do not wonder much at the dissensions 
in the ranks of the supporters of the Go- 
vernment when we recollect the methods 
by which the Bill has been conducted. I 
venture to say that no Bill ever sub- 
mitted to the House has been the sub- 
ject of so much concealment—I had 
almost said so much sharp practice— 


towards Parliament and the country 
as this Home Rule Bill. We 
have only to remember what has 


happened in connection with the question 
of the retention of the Irish Members. 
Everyone knows what has occurred in 
respect to that matter. We recollect the 
emphatic and unqualified declaration 
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made by the Prime Minister very shortly 
after his defeat in 1886 that he would 
not be a party, if there was to be Home 
Rule in Ireland, to the Irish Members 
coming here to Westminster to interfere 
with Scotch and English business. ‘Then 
there was that unfortunate episode 
which occurred when Mr. Parnell had 
an interview with the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Mr. Parnell declared that it was 
agreed upon that any difference of opinion 
in the Liberal Party as to the retention 
of the Irish Members should be carefully 
concealed pending the General Election. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Till the 
General Election. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: That is what I 
complain of ; that it did not end at the 
time of the General Election. This con- 
cealment has been carried on absolutely to 
the very last day, and until it was not 
possible to conceal it any longer. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, no! 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman must forgive me for differing 
from him on this point. I do not make 
this statement without being able to give 
chapter and verse. Here is his statement 
on the 30th May, 1893, and I presume 
the right hon. Gentleman is referring to 
the 9th elause, which he said— 

“It is our intention to propose, and to do our 
best to induce the House to accept.” 

[Mr. W. E. GLapstone : Hear, hear !] 
Yes ; but he never did it. Did you ever 
propose the 9th clause to the House of 
Commons ? Nothing of the sort; the 
right hon. Gentleman is entirely in error, 
and in complete forgetfulness of what 
passed with regard to his own Bill. 
Questions were over and over again put 
to him, and he was asked as to what his 
intentions were; but he never would tell 
us anything about it until the day before 
the question of the 9th clause was 
settled. Then when the Resolution for 
the gag had been suecessfully passed, 
with the full knowledge that the ques- 
tion could only be debated for one day, 
then he did tell the House of Commons, 
and this was the first occasion upon 
which we were really allowed to know 
their true intention on this question. 
This was the first oceasion upon which 
the policy of concealment was departed 
from, and only on the night before the 
whole question was to be settled by the 
gag did the right hon. Gentleman ackow- 
ledge that the 9th clause was not to be 
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proposed as he had declared it would be ; 
that the House of Commons was not to 
be asked, and the Government were not 
going to do their best to induce the 
House of Commons to accept it, as he 
declared they would do, but that, on the 
contrary, he was going himself to propose 
the propositions which are now contained 
in the Bill, and which are absolutely dif- 
ferent to the 9th clause as it was intro- 
duced. I do not think it requires much 
of a magician to know why the policy of 
concealment was carried on so long, 
because if the country had known for 
a single moment that the right hon. 
Gentleman had always had _ this 
in his mind — that although you 
were going to have a Parliament in Ire- 
land which all the Irish Members might 
attend, but which the English Members 
might not attend, vet, at the same time, 
the Irish Members were to come to 
Westminster, interfere with, manage, 
dominate, and practically control all our 
affairs in this country, do you mean to 
tell me, if the English people had known 
that at the time, you would ever have 
had the slightest chance of a majority at 
the last Election ? You know perfectly 
well your chance would have been hope- 
less, and I think I can tell you something 
more if you do not know it already. It 
is this very proposition which is now 
contained in the Bill, which will be 
absolutely certain, if nothing else does, 
to insure your defeat by a triumphant 
majority at the next Election. I would 
like to ask this question—How far 
does this Bill fulfil the pledges of its 
authors, and the conditions which they 
laid down as absolutely essential to the 
vital parts of any measure to which they 
would agree to be party ? There is the 
question of supremacy, of unity, of the 
division of burdens and of finance, which 
have been so frequently discussed already 
that I will not say anything further upon 
themon this occasion. There are twoques- 
tions only to which I do wish to refer for 
a moment. One is as to.the safeguards 
for minorities, the other that this shall 
be a final settlement of the question. As 
to its being anything whatever in the 
nature of a final settlement, as to its 
being anything whatever in the nature 
of a settlement at all, I contend that in 
the present shape of the Bill that if 
absolutely impossible, and the Govern- 
ment must be perfectly well aware on 
38 
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it themselves, and for two reasons. In 
the first place, you reserve some of the 
most important subjects in connection 
with this Bill altogether for future con- 
sideration. There is the question of the 
land, the question of finance, and the 
question of the Constabulary which you 
have reserved. And, in the second 
place, you are going to maintain 80 Irish 
Members still in the House of Commons 
at Westminster. Now, one of the main 
reasons by which you have always sup- 
ported the Bill has been this—Ireland, 
you have said, blocks the way, and until 
that difficulty is got rid of it will be 
absolutely impossible to transact British 
business in a satisfactory manner in the 
House of Commons. Why is it to be 
better in the future? The great diffi- 
eulty which has always stood in your 
way—the presence of the Irish Members 
—is to be maintained. As far as I can 
form any opinion—as far as any unpre- 
judiced person, I think, can form an 
opinion—this difficulty appears likely to 
be in future worse than ever; and it is 
no answer for the right hon. Gentleman 
when dealing—or professing to deal— 
with this among many other objections 
raised this afternoon, to turn round to 
the House of Commons and meet it by 
a joke about Lady Mary Montague and 
the word “not.” That is the only con- 
tribution of the right hon. Gentleman 
which can be supposed, by any stretch 
of the imagination, to dispose of the 
arguments used by the Opposition. I 
suppose it is perfectly useless to remind 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite of 
what they have said in former days upon 
these subjects. They are perfectly deaf, 
it appears to me, to all remonstrance 
from this side of the House when they 
are directed to the solemn declarations 
which they have made themselves. But 
whether they are deaf to it or no, I am 
going to remind the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Prime 
Minister of two things they have said 
on this subject. I remember a speech 
delivered at Chelmsford upon the 7th 
January, 1885, when the Chief Secre- 
tary made this statement— 
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“T want order in Ireland, and I want power 
in the House of Commons at Westminster. Do 
what you will with your Rules of Procedure, 
you will not have restored the old British Par- 
liament. You will not have made the British 
people master in its own House until you have 
devised some scheme or other which will re- 
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sritish 


Was it not one of your main claims 
for the support of this Bill that by what 
you were going to propose you would 
make the British people master in its 
own House, and you would have restored 
the old British Parliament? What 
escape have you from that position ? 
These were the sort of statements you 
made to the country, aud upon the faith 
of which the country have accepted you 
and your policy with regard to Ireland, 
and now you throw all your old state- 
ments to the wind without the slightest 
feeling of compunction, much less of 


remorse. I think the charge against the 
Prime Minister is even more serious, 


because there is, in my judgment, no more 
binding or solemn statement which can 
be made by a man in his position than is 
contained in the electioneering address he 
put before the country at the time of a 
Geueral Election. The country has a 
right to believe when the Prime Minister 
—or, indeed, any Member of Parliament 
—puts before his constituents and the 
country the various points of his policy 
in an electioneeriug manifesto, that he 
has every intention of abiding by them 
and carrying them out. What did the 
Prime Minister say on this very point of 
the freedom of Parliament in 1892 7 He 
said— 

*T now say it is a proposition which set both 
Parliament and Ireland free, Ireland for the 
management of her own domestic affairs by a 
local Legislature in close sympathy with Irish 
life, and Parliament for the work of overtaking 
the vast arrears of business and supplying with 
reasonable despatch the varied legislative wants 
of England, Scotland, and Wales.” 

How was this to be done? By getting 
rid of and by settling the question. It 
was then to be a final settlement. It 
was held out to the country that it was 
to be a final settlement of the Irish Ques- 
tion which it is now acknowledged is not 
to be final, or anything of the kind—— 
[Mr. W. E. Gurapsrone: It is not 
acknowledged.] You may be stupid as 
much as you like, but you will be obliged 
to acknowledge that what the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated in the quotation I 
have read could only be attained by a final 
settlement, and also, and above all, by the 
exclusion of the Irish Members from this 
House. [Mr. W. E. GLapstone: No.] 
That was part of the policy you put 
before the country at the time. [Mr. 
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W. E. Giapstone: No.] Then what 
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was the meaning of the words? How 
were you going to obtain freedom for 
Ireland and freedom for Parliament as 
well? There is no meaning to the words 
unless it be the meaning that I have sub- 
mitted to the House. There is one other 
subject upon which I had desired to say a 
few words, but I am sorry to say I have 
left the papers I had behind me. With 
regard to the safeguards for minorities, I 
desire to call attention to what seems to 
me one special cause of complaint by one 
class in Ireland, at all events, against the 
proposals of the Government. After all 
the various Members of the Government 
have said upon this subject, there is no 
class in the country that has been so 
abominally treated or so grossly deceived 
as the Irish landlords. The Irish land- 
lords are in future with their fortunes—I 
might say almost their lives—to be 
placed at the mercy of an Irish Executive 
in that country. The right hon, Gentle- 
man was so conscious in former days of 
the extreme hardship of this ‘position and 
of the wrongs it would inflict upon them 
that he did not scruple to declare it to be 
an obligation of honour and duty upon his 
part to make provision to safeguard the 
rights of the Irish landlords if the policy 
of Home Rule was carried. Since then I 
am aware he has stated that the observa- 
tions he made then applied strictly only 
to the cireumstances of 1886. I am ata 
loss to know in what respect the position 
has varied since 1886. The dangers 
to the landlords are not less ;— the 
obligations of honour and duty appear to 
great as at that time. Similar 
statements were made by the Colleagues 
of the right hon, Gentleman—by Lord 
Spencer and by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. What has become 
of all their declarations upon this point ? 
On that, Sir, no doubt, Lord Spencer 
will be challenged, and will have to 
answer for himself in another place ; but 
the Chancellor of the Duchy ought to 
have answered the challenges made to 
him over and over again in this House, and 
which he has never attempted to meet. 
1 am afraid I have not got the quotation 
of what the Chancellor of the Duchy 
wrote upon the subject, but I recollect 
the tenour and effect perfectly well. He 
declared we should be ashamed to look 
any other country in the face, unless 
either prior to, or concurrently with, the 
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passing of the Home Rule Bill we had 
taken measures to insure the rights of the 
landlords. Then I know we are met in 
this way. We are asked from that side 
of the House—* What are you afraid of ? 
Why do you mistrust the Irish Mem- 
bers ? What is the great danger that you 
apprehend at their hands ¢” The answer 
is perfectly simple. We do not trust the 
Irish Members, first, because we believe 
what these gentlemen themselves have 
said on the subject; and, secondly, 
because we believe what you have said 


about them. Everybody knows the 
old statement of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman that a small body of men had 
arisen in Ireland who preached and prac- 
tised the doctrine of public plunder, 
We have always contended that it is 
from Representatives of that small body 
of men, who, as far as we can judge, will 
be Members of the new Irish Executive, 
that the dangers to the Irish landlords 
are to be apprehended. The right hon. 
Gentleman, when challenged on one oe- 
casion by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), denied that he had made 
any allusion whatever to anybody except 
to Mr. Parnell, and he stated that he had 
never identified—[Mr.W. E. GLADSTONE: 
Never marked any individual ]—or iden- 
tified anyone except Mr. Parnell. He 
had, he said, identified none of them with 
Mr. Parnell’s policy at that time. I am 
very sorry I have not got the quotations 
with me, otherwise I would have been 
able to bring home to the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he is in error, 
I recollect a great speech the right hon, 
Gentleman made at Leeds, in which he 
rated Mr. Parnell most soundly, and in 
which he announced to the people of 
England that the resources of civilisa- 
tion were not exhausted. A week after- 
wards, at the Mansion House in London, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that that 
very day he had heard that the man who 
was responsible for this anarchical oppres- 
sion in Ireland—I think those were the 
terms—had been arrested and placed in 
gaol. This was the first step towards 
varrying out the resources of civilisation 
and giving back freedom to the Irish 
people. That happened on a certain 13th 
October, and that was the first step taken 
by the right hon, Gentleman. What 
was the second ¥ On October 14 he im- 
prisoned the Member for North Kerry 
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(Mr. Sexton) and the Member for Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon), and on the 15th he im- 
prisoned the Member for Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien). If they were not identified 
with the policy of Mr. Parnell, for what 
were they imprisoned ? I venture to say, 
with all possible respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he will make a review for 
himself of all the circumstances which 
occurred at that time, to say that he did 
not identify any individuals of the Irish 
Party with Mr. Parnell and his policy 
because he did not identify them by name, 
is the greatest quibble that ever was 
uttered in the House of Commons. And 
it is, Sir, to these men, without the 
slightest safeguard whatever, that in face 
of all your pledges, and all your promises 
on this subject, you are going to abandon 
the Irish landlords without the slightest 
regard whatever. I do not wish to use 
strong language either on this or any 
other point; but I must say it does seem 
to me to be the most eruel, the most un- 
called for, and the basest betrayal of the 
interests of a class that I can ever call to 
mind in the annals of the House of Com- 
mons, taken in connection with the state- 
ments made over and over again by the 
right hou. Gentleman opposite. Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman when he sat down 
this evening ventured to hazard a pro- 
phecy with regard to the future of this 
question. He stated, if I heard 
him aright, that in his humble 
judgment the passing of this measure 
through the House of Commons would 
constitute a great factor, which must 
tend and inevitably lead to the certain 
and not distant triumph of this question. 
I venture to hold a totally different 
opinion, What I think, and what I am 
convinced of, is this: That when it 
comes to be known how you have forced 
this measure through the House of Com- 
mons, when the methods of mystery and 
concealment, and of the arbitrary use of 
your power in the House of Commons, 
are realised by the constituencies in the 
country, your policy will meet, at their 
hands, with such just and such emphatic 
condemnation, that both Parties in the 
State—whichever Party may be tempted 
to deal with this question in future— 
will think not once, not twice, nor thrice 
only before they endeavour to settle, in a 
manner like this, the great questions 
whick have agitated so long England 
and Ireland. 
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Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, $.) said, 
they had been told that the Government 
majority would be smaller if hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on those (the Liberal) Benches 
were to vote according to their convie- 
tions. He ventured to tell the right hon. 
Gentleman who had made that statement 
that those who supported the Govern- 
ment, and who sat on those Benches, 
were going to vote according to their 
couvietions. The hon. Member for North 
Ayrshire (Mr, Cochrane), in the speech 
he made, told the House that he spoke 
from the Scottish point of view. He 
(Mr. Wason) ventured to speak also as 
representing one of the largest consti- 
tuencies in Scotland. The point the 
Member for North Ayrshire made was 
that the Scotch people would not tolerate 
that they should only send 72 Members 
to the Imperial Parliament, while Ireland, 
which would have a Parliament of itsown, 
would send 80 Members to Westminster. 
Speaking as a Scotch Member, he was 
rejoiced to think that the Government 
had determined to retain the Irish Mem- 
bers here for all purposes. He quite 
agreed that this was not a complete and 
tinal measure of Home Rule, but it was 
the foundation-stone, and having laid it 
they hoped to be able to rear up a 
measure of Home Rule, not only for Ire- 
land, but also for Scotland, Wales, and 
England as well. So far from the people 
of Scotland being dissatisfied with Ire- 
land sending 80 Members to the Imperial 
Parliament whilst Scotland only sent 72, 
he would point out that they would be 
in a better position than they were at the 
present time, because now Ireland sent 
103 whilst Scotland only sent 72. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) maintained that 
had it not been for the other items of 
the Neweastle Programme the present 
Ministry would not have been in power. 
He ventured to say that had it not been 
for the question of Disestablishment in 
Scotland the Government would have 
had eight or 10 more supporters of their 
policy from that country. If a man was 
a strong Home Ruler and in favour of 
doing justice to Ireland, if he happened 
to be a member of the Established 
Church, the way in which the matter 
was put to him at the last Election in 
Scotland was this : “ What does it matter 
to youabout Home Rule for Ireland 7 It 
is the Established Church you want to 
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against the Liberal candidate.” Other 
arguments were used, and the Scottish 
Liberal candidates were opposed tooth 
and nail by the Established Clergy in a 
way, he ventured to say, which the priests 
in Ireland had scarcely equalled. They 
were denounced from the pulpits, and one 
clergyman went so far as to say that any 
Liberal Churchman who voted in support 
of the Liberal candidate was unfit to be 
a partaker of the Lord’s sacrament. 
That was stated in one of the pulpits in 
South Ayrshire, and he should like to 
know if any priest had said anything 
worse than that ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Why did you not Petition. 

Mr. WASON: Because I won the 
seat. If the Scottish clergy were going 
to interfere in the future as they had 
hithertodone, and use their pulpits against 
the Liberal candidates in the same way 
as they did at the last Election, he ven- 
tured to say there would be Petitions 
which would tend to throw light on the 
subject and result in certain of the elec- 
tions being declared void. He was very 
glad to have the opportunity of saying 
these few words. He should vote strongly 
in favour of the Bill, not because he 
thought it was or could be a final settle- 
ment, for that was absolutely impossible, 
as the questions of the land, the police, 
and finance were reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament, but because, as a Scotch 
Home Ruler, he believed that every one 
of the component parts of Great Britain 
was better able to manage its own affairs 
than the Imperial Parliament. It was 
only by this devolution that they would 
ever be able to relieve the Imperial Par- 
liament of the intolerable burden to which 
it was now subjected and to restore to it 
its ancient freedom. 


Mr. TRITTON (Lambeth, Norwood), 
as one who had not spoken at all upon 
this question, ventured to hope that even 
the Prime Minister would allow that he, 
at any rate, was not one of those hon. 
Members who had taken up any of the 
1,500 hours which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said had been occupied in the 
Debates upon this Bill, nor could the 
Chief Seeretary place him amongst those 
Members against whom he levelled the 
bitter charges of obstruction in which he 
indulged at Neweastle a few days ago. 
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The Prime Minister had made a great 
many claims on the devotion of his 
followers, but he ventured to think that 
the claim he now made for the Third 
Reading of this Bill was, after all, the 
heaviest claim the right hon. Gentleman 
had yet made upon them. They recog- 
nised the devotion which had led his 
adherents to follow the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thus far. They also, on his (the 
Opposition) side of the House, believed 
in devotion to their Leader. They be- 
lieved they had a Leader who inspired 
devotion because he was one of the best 
Leaders who ever led a Party in the 
House, and they followed him because 
they knew he was leading him right; 
but he was afraid that some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite followed their Leader while 
they could not help thinking that he was 
leading them wrong. The Prime Minister 
had told them that this Bill had occupied 
so much time that it was by no means 
likely to add to the fame of the British 
House of Commons as a deliberative 
Assembly. He ventured to think that 
reading this Home Rule Bill a third time 
in its undigested, undiscussed, and un- 
debated condition was the most humiliat- 
ing task the House of Commons could 
be asked to undertake. 


It being half past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Leave given to make a Special Report. 
Special Report brought up and read, as 
followeth :— 

The Select Committee on Public 
Petitions having examined certain Peti- 
tions against the Established Church 
(Wales) Bill, and having observed that 
in the case of the Petition from Pwllheli, 
presented on the 16th May last, many 
of the signatures are in the handwriting 
of the same persons, and complaints 
having been made in regard to this and 
a considerable number of other Petitions 
from Wales that signatures have been 
obtained by means of misrepresentation, 
have decided to recommend to the House 
that the Order made upon the 16th day 
of May last, That the said Petition from 
Pwllheli do lie upon the Table, be read 
and discharged, and that the Petition be 
rejected, 

37 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 


asked if there was no means of bringing 
up this contempt of Parliament by forg- 
ing Petitions ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter 
for the opinion of the House. If the hon. 
Member brings it before the House it 
will be for the House to take notice of 
the matter. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
Might it be brought forward early in the 
day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I think it might be 
brought forward at the commencement of 
Business. It appertains to the Privileges 
of the House. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): May it be brought 
forward by any Member, or can it only 
be brought forward by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Publie Petitions ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: On the action of 
the Chairman of the Committee, or any 
Member of the Committee may bring it 
forward. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE: Or any Member 
of the House ¢ 


Mr. SPEAKER: It is left to the 
Committee in the first instance, but it is 
open to any other gentleman on a Report 
heing presented to the House to take any 
action he may think proper. In the 
first instance, it is for the Committee of 
Selection to deal with it, and it is entirely 
within their discretion whether they take 
any action. 


Sir C. W. DILKE: I do not know 
whether the objection that privilege must 
be taken notice of at once would apply 
to any other Member who might bring 
this forward ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As it affects the 
privileges of and the right of petitioning 
this House, I think the matter might be 
brought up at any time. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: If within a 
reasonable time either the Chairman of the 
Committee or some member of the Com- 
mittee does not bring the matter forward, 
any private Member can then do so. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; that is the 
right interpretation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I see the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ipswich (Sir C. 
Dalrymple) in his place, perhaps he will 
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be good enough to tell the House whe- 
ther the Committee intend to take any 
step in regard to this Breach of Privj- 
lege ? 

*Si C. DALRYMPLE : The Select 
Committee on Public Petitions have gone 
very fully into the question to-day. 
They had before them allegations as to 
certain Petitions ; they thought upon due 
consideration that the allegations were 
not of a kind they could attempt 
to substantiate to any great ad- 
vantage; but, at the same time, 
they were of some gravity, and they 
desired to make an example in the case 
of the Petition which they thought had 
most offended. They, therefore, decided 
to recommend to the House that the 
Petition should not lie on the Table, but 
should be rejected. They do not propose 
to take any further step, and their 
decision was come to unanimously, their 
reasons being given in the Report which 
has been read to the House. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [29th August} reported. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 


1. Sec. 1 “That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,797,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Expense of the Personnel for Ship- 
building, Repairs, and Maintenance, including 
the cost of Establishments of Dockyards and 
Naval Yards at Home and Abroad, which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March 1894.” 

2. Sec. 2. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,656,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Expense of the Materiel for Shipbuild- 
ing, Repairs, and Maintenance, including the 
cost of Establishments of Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at Home and Abroad, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894.” 

3. Sec. 3. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,266,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Expense of Contract Work for Ship- 
building, Repairs, and Maintenance, including 
the cost of Establishments of Dockyards and 
Naval Yards at Home and Abroad, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1894." 


Resolutions agreed to. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Twenty-third Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 31st August 1898, 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.). 

BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl 
KimBerLeEy): My Lords, I present 
Bill on the subject of Education (School 
Attendance (Seotland). This Bill 
precisely the same, mutatis mutandis, for 
raising the age of exemption to 11 as 
the English Bill to which your Lordships 
have already assented ; and as I cannot 
conceive that there will be any objection 
to it, as none was raised to that measure, 
I propose to put it down for Second 
Reading to-morrow. 


of 


a 


Is 


Bill to amend the Education (Scotland) 
Acts with respect to the age for attend- 
ance at school—Was presented by The 
Lord President [ E. Kimberley] ; read 1*. 
(No. 262.) 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 


| 
Commons Reasons for disagreeing to | 
con- | 


one of the Lords Amendments 
sidered (according to Order). 


House do not insist upon its own 
Amendment with which the Commons 


have disagreed, but agree with the 
Amendments made by the Commons. 


With regard to the latter, he thought it 
would turn out they were little more than 
verbal. He would, therefore, split the 
Motion into two, the first being the 
important half—namely, that the Lords 
do not insist upon their Resolution which 
had the effect of throwing the Better- 
ment Clause out of the Bill. The his- 
tory of the Bill was very simple. It 
was a Private Bill promoted by the 
London County Council for the purpose 
of effecting improvements in London 
streets ; and one of these improvements 
was calculated to enhance the value of 
adjoining property. The Bill contained 
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a plan for carrying out the desirable 
object of getting back from the owners 
of these improved properties a portion 
of the enhanced value which the ex- 
penditure of the ratepayers had conferred 
upon those properties. That was known 
as the principle of betterment, and the 
Bill was passed by the House of Commons 
in that condition. When it came before 
this House the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Onslow) moved a Resolution to the effect 
that such a provision ought not to be 
embodied in a Private Bill, and that 
Resolution was carried, so that when the 
Bill came before the Committee they 
found no option left to them but to ac- 


cept the Resolution and strike out all 








| Further, the House of 
*Lorp HOBHOUSE moved that this | 


the provisions of the Bill affected by it. 
It that state it passed this House and 
went down to the Commons; and the 
Commons, as far as they could, had restored 
the provisions of the Bill. From that 
statement their Lordships would see that 
the only principle which this House had 
affirmed, and to which it stood committed, 
was that those provisions ought not to 
be the subject of legislation by Private 
Bill. He would not repeat the argu- 
ments he had already used on the former 
oceasion as to provisions of this cha- 
racter having been inserted in Private 
Bills for a number of years and in in- 
numerable instances; and that thereby 
great Codes of Law had been formed 
quietly, gradually, without disturbance, 
with safety derived from experience, and 
to the great benefit of the nation. Those 
stood wholly unanswered. 
Commons had, 
division, 


arguments 


after discussion, debate, and 
decided that this was a_ provision 
proper to be embodied in a Private 
Bill. The highest authority in this 
House—the Chairman of Committees 
(the Earl of Morley)—had also stated 
that, in his opinion, the machinery of a 
Private Bill was the proper method to 
adopt for that purpose. He would not 
disguise from himself that in all proba- 
bility the majority of those who voted 
for the noble Earl's (the Earl of Onslow’s) 
Resolution were influenced less by any 
question of machinery or form than by 
hostility to the measure itself, oreven more 
by hostility to the London County Council, 
and a tendency to view with suspicion 
and dislike any proposal which proceeded 
from it. On no other ground could he 
understand why so large a portion of the 
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speeches which were delivered in support 
of the Resolution consisted of attacks 
upon the London County Council, and, 
indeed, upon Municipal Bodies else- 
where. As to the hostility shown 
to the measure itself, the justice of 
the principle underlying the plan was 
undisputed. It was the plan that 
was attacked, and he gathered that the 
objections to it were twofold. In a letter 
published by its staunchest opponent the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), he 
had objected that the question whether a 
property was enhanced in value or not 
was a speculative one; but if the noble 
Duke had had experience on a London 
Assessment Committee he would not have 
raised that objection. Every five years 
the 39 Rating Bodies of London had to 
speculate in regard to thousands of 
houses as to how far their value had been 
increased by the expenditure upon them. 
The Assessment Committees had to 
guess; but being men of business, with 
some experience in the matter, they 
guessed very well, and their decisions 
were seldom disputed. If they were, 
the dispute went to the Quarter Sessions, 
but the Quarter Sessions had no greater 
resources than the Assessment Com- 
mittees, having to guess also, though 
their guess was final and without 
appeal. The chief difference between 
that operation, which had been at work in 
London for a number of years under the 
Metropolitan Valuation Act, and the 
present proposal was that for the Quarter 
Sessions an arbitrator was substituted. 
That, in his opinion, was a distinct im- 
provement, secing that an arbitrator was 
amuchmore skilful tribunal than aJustice 
of the Peace, while his proceedings were 
simpler and swifter. The other difference 
was that instead of speculating upon the 
probability of increased rental value the 
arbitrator would speculate upon the 
probability of increased gross value; but 
what was there in either of those opera- 
tions which made them one whit more 
speculative than the other? The 
second objection of the noble Duke 
was to the appointment of an arbitrator 
by the Government; but no valid reason 
was given why an arbitrator should not 
be so appointed. What probability was 
there that a Government official would 
show favour to one side rather than to 
the other ? But experience was better than 
a@ priori argument. The plan of resorting 
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to Government Offices for the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators in various Depart- 
ments was not new. It had _ been 
followed for many years, and on a 
large scale, and he had never heard 
a whisper of complaint of improper 
appointments of arbitrators. It was true 
that in this case the arbitrator would 


go beyond the mere money value of 
the improvement, and would adjust 


the incidence of the charges upon the 
various classes of owners. That had to 
be done in some cases when the free- 
holder was not in possession ; but in 
those cases would anybody seek to throw 
the whole burden upon the persons who 
chanced to be in possession ? Where 
there was a diversity of interest among 
owners somebody must settle the question 
between them; and it was not uncommon 
to refer such questions to arbitration, 
How could such matters be better settled 
than by a single proceeding before a man 
whose duty it was to inform himself of the 
whole facts of the case? He did not 
wish to be disrespectful to the noble 
Duke; but he asserted that it was not 
the County Council’s plan, but the noble 
Duke’s objections, which were open to 
the charge of being speculative and con- 
trary to the daily experience of mankind. 
This principle had been discussed now 
for four or five years, and its justice, 
which had at first been keenly disputed, 
had been established to the satisfaction of 
the great majority of reasonable minds; 
but, everyone admitted, there was 
difficulty in the application of it, and the 
County Council had endeavoured to de- 
vise a good method of application, Three 
years ago they proposed a plan whieh, 
like most first attempts, was found to be 
faulty. Another, which was under dis- 
cussion for some time, did not meet with 
sufficient acceptance. They had now 
produced a third—the present plan— 
which had been accepted by the County 
Council without any expressed dissentient 
voice, and, as far as he knew, with 
unanimous mental agreement, and it had 
heen accepted by the great majority of 
Members for London constituencies. 
Surely, then, the time had come when 
the County Council were entitled to 
know from their opponents what it was 
they wanted. Their opponents said 
themselves that the principle was just, 
and that there probably was some good 
method of applying it. Well, what was 
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it? Were they to go on contriving 
methods until one appeared to which 
there was no objection to be made? If 
they were to do that they would be 
waiting until the river flowed away, and 
would never get this reform at all. As 
to the general attacks on the County 
Council, they were utterly irrelevant to 
the present discussion, founded upon 
complete ignorance of the subject, and 
were really attacks on the electors of 
London. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Onslow) had thrown out dark hints that 
the next municipal election would send a 
good many of the present occupants of 
seats upon the Council about their busi- 
ness ; but he could state with confidence 
that at the present moment there was not 
the smallest symptom that the electors of 
London would fail to support their Re- 
presentatives in insisting on improving 
the finances of London, They were cer- 
tain to insist that their Representatives 
should persevere in their efforts in 
that direction. This question had 
not decided by Party Divi- 
sions the House of Commons. A 
large proportion of those who voted 
“Ave” to this clause were among the 
habitual supporters of the noble Marquess, 
and upon the second Division only 10 
London Members voted * No,” while 27 
voted “ Ave” the clause, and the 
Representatives of the nation voted in 
favour of it in the proportion of 5 to 2. 
He believed that in London there were 
very few constituencies indeed in which 
a candidate or a Member would stand up 
and tell the electors fairly and squarely 
that he thought the expenditure of 
London was rightly distributed, or that 
he did not think the present plan of 
alleviating the finances of London was a 
just and proper one to be carried into 
effect. The gist of the case was that the 
aim of the County Council was a just 
one. Londoners were eager—he might 
say impatient—for some action to be 
taken in the matter. The present plan 
was the outcome of years of incubation, 
and of attempts made by persons who 
understood the subject. It had been 
unanimously approved by the Municipal 
Representatives of the Londoners in 
the County Council, by the majority 
of their National Representatives in 
Parliament, and by the majority of the 
Representatives of the nation at large ; 
aud now, if the House of Lords 
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stood in the path suggesting no alter- 
native of its own, but simply saying 
“No” to whatever was proposed by the 
County Council, be was afraid there 
would be left a very painful feeling 
behind—a feeling that Londoners were 
not receiving due consideration in a 
matter of peculiar importance to them- 
selves, and which had been brought to 
maturity by the most careful consideration 
and toil on the part of their Repre- 


sentatives. He begged to move the 
Motion which stood in his name. 
Moved, “That this House doth not 


insist on the Amendment (viz., to leave 
out Clause 41) to which the Commons 
have disagreed.”—( The Lord Hobhouse.) 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW asked their 
Lordships to support the decision of 
their Select Committee, and to insist on 
the Amendment introduced during the 
passage of the Bill through this House. 
He was quite aware that the result of 
such a proceeding, if carried, might be 
the loss of the Bill, and he was equally 
well aware that the improvements which 
the Bill proposed to carry out were very 
desirable and necessary improvements ; 
but the principle involved was so im- 
portant that had no hesitation 
asking their Lordships to pursue the 
course he advocated. If the Bill was 
lost, the loss would not rest upon their 
Lordships’ House, but upon those who 
declined to accept their Amendment, 
because the 41st clause did not in any 
way affect the possibility of carrying out 
those improvements. All that the 41st 
clause did was to give to the 
payers of the whole of this 
polis a maximum possible sum of 
£150 a year. The London County 
Council’s predecessors, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, might not have been 
possessed of all the virtues; but they 
possessed at least one, that of humility. 
They were content to accept the wisdom 
of Parliament, and they had constructed 
such noble thoroughfares as Northum- 
berland Avenue, Charing Cross Avenue, 
and Shaftesbury Avenue. During the 
four years the County Council had been 
in existence, what could they point to 
having done in any way approaching the 
magnitude of those works ? People who 
had to eatch a train at Waterloo had 
still to allow an extra 10 minutes for the 
block in the Strand, and the traftic from 
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the great arteries of Holborn, Fleet 
Street, and the Strand, still had to go 
through tortuous streets and ill-paved 
slums. And what was the reason? It 
was because the County Council declared 
that it would not proceed with those im- 
provements until Parliament armed _ it 
with further powers. A remarkable case 
occurred in June last. The Improvement 
Committee of the London County Council 
recommended that Bozier’s Court, at the 
end of Tottenham Court Road, should 
be swept away ; but the County Council 
decided not to undertake that improve- 
ment, although they acknowledged it to 
be urgently required, until an alteration 
was made in the incidence of taxation. 
In a less degenerate age such dictation 
to Parliament as had been exhibited by 
the London County Council would have 
been treated with contempt ; but since 
one of the great Parties in the State had 
preached the doctrine that the Imperial 
Parliament was not competent to manage 
the affairs of the whole of the Kingdom, 
they must not be surprised if Municipality 
after Municipality went out on strike 
and declared it would not do its work 
until Parliament altered the general law 
of the land. The noble Earl the Leader 
of the House had said that noble Lords 
on that side of the House were very fond 
of finding fault with the County Council 
which they themselves had created. Yes; 
but the reason they found fault with it 
Was not account of its administrative or 
executive work, but beeause it wished 
to force legislation upon Parliament and 
to appear in the character of a Legisla- 
tive Body. He had no antagonism to 
the London County Council, but, on the 
contrary, admired many of its executive 
acts. Many Members of their Lordships’ 
House were also members of that Council, 
and ient adornment to its debates and 
eminence to its doings ; pre-eminently he 
would refer to the noble Earl the Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, who 
had not hesitated to give his great ability 
and services to matters of merely local or 
Metropolitan concern. But the point on 
which he quarrelled with the County 
Council was that they said to Parliament 


—* Though you have created us to 
administer the government of the 


greatest Metropolis in the world, and 
have laid down the conditions under 


which we are to raise and spend money, 
yet we decline to carry out the govern- 


The Earl of Onslow 
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ment of London and improvements in 
London until you alter those conditions 
in the manner which we dictate to you.” 
As he had said on the former occasion, 
he was not opposed to the betterment 
principle himself, and he had conversed 
with some of the larger landowners in 
London, and had found that there was a 
very general and widespread feeling that 
property should pay something in return 
for the benefit conferred upon it by the 
expenditure of the ratepayers’ money, 
That principle had been accepted by a 
great many people, and if a Select Com- 
mittee were appointed to consider how 
that could be done with justice they 
would have no objection. But this plan 
had been pressed upon them in a form 
almost savage in its ferocity to the un- 
fortunate owners affected by it. They 
were not rich people. It was convenient 
for those who supported this measure to 
pretend that noble Lords who voted 
against the embodiment of this principle 
in a Private Bill were personally affected 
by it, and were personally interested in 
this question ; but he believed he was 
correct in saying that not a single one of 
their Lordships were interested to the 
extent of one penny piece in the proper- 
ties affected by this Bill. The land- 
lords whose properties were affected 
were all poor people, and they were 


to have this charge or tax im- 
posed upon them, not for _ five 
years, but for ever. That was to 


be done whether the property increased 
in value or not, whether the population 
migrated or not, whether or not trade had 


left the district, or whatever might 
happen. On the other hand, no proposal 


was made that compensation should be 
given where the property was dete- 
riorated in value. It was conceivable 
that there might be cases in which what 
was known by the disagreeable word 
“ worsement ” might be the consequence 
of the improvement. It was said that 
this was not taxation on the capital 
value of the land. If it was not upon 
capital value he was ata loss to know 
upon what value it was thrown. It was 
to be a fixed annual sum placed upon the 
property, and if the property happened 
to be unoccupied and yielding no profit 
the charge remained just the same. That 
was an absolute proof that the charge 
would be upon capital and not upon 
annual value, It was said that this was 
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not taxation in the proper sense of the 
word. He would not ask the House toenter 
into a close investigation of what was 
and what was not taxation, but would 
merely say that this was to be imposed 
by a public body for public purposes, 
and could be collected by all the 
machinery of Government. The principle 
of betterment had been in operation in 
America for many years, and American 
writers had long regarded this kind of 
assessment as taxation. It was urged 
that any injustice which might be in- 
flicted by this clause would be set right 
by the independent authority of the 
arbitrator, He would be disposed to 
accept that principle if they were living in 
the days of Balaam and the prophets, or 
even in the more modern times of the 
Hesperides of the classics ; but unfortu- 
nately they were living in the 19th 
century, and the surveyors who must be 
chosen for this kind of work were very 
matter-of-fact people, and some of the 
most eminent surveyors had declared that 
it was utterly for them to prophesy 
unless they knew, and they would not 
undertake to say what might be the in- 
creased value of property under this Bill. 
Mr. Vigors, the well-known surveyor, 
told the House of Commons Committee 
that he would decline to attempt it. Mr. 
Driver, the President of the Surveyors’ 
Institute, in his evidence last year, said 
it was perfectly impossible for any man, 
honestly disposed, to undertake such an 
office, and that he would have to draw 
upon his imagination for his facts. 
Similar opinions had been expressed by 
Sir Whittaker Ellis, Mr. Shoppee, and 
other well-known surveyors, that— 

“Tt would be impossible to apply the principle 
equitably and without the risk of doing a grave 
injustice, and that all experienced surveyors 
were agreed that none of the plans put forward 
for the purpose were even approximately just 
or practicable.” 


This had 


several Committees presided over by men 


matter been considered by 


of high position in Parliament, and who 
had held high office. First of all, Sir 
Joseph Bailey had said the subject ought 
to be decided by a strong tribunal, by a 
Joint Committee of the two Houses, or 
by a Select Committee, and that it was 
wrong to allow the principle to be intro- 


duced in a Private Bill. Sir James 
Fergusson supported the Amendment 


made by their Lordships for the same 
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reason. If the political opinions of both 
these gentlemen would not commend 
themselves to noble Lords opposite, he 
would ask them to admit the authority of 
Mr. Fowler, President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. When the Strand Im- 
provement Bill was under consideration 
by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, the Chairman, Mr. Fowler, 
drafted a Report which was not adopted 
by the Committee, because the better- 
ment part of the scheme had been with- 
drawn by the promoters. But Mr. 
Fowler said— 

“That the House should authorise the adop- 

tion of this principle before it is inserted in any 
Private Bill.” 
In conclusion, he asked their Lordships 
to adhere to the Amendment which they 
had made—first, because if they did not 
a very grievous injustice would be in- 
flieted upon a body of poor people, who 
were ill-able to afford such expense ; 
secondly, because all the surveyors and 
practical men who would be called upon 
to act as arbitrators had declared that 
they would not be able to carry out the 
duty thrown upon them—that the plan 
was utterly impracticable ; and, thirdly, 
because all the Chairmen of theCommittees 
who had considered the question since it 
was started in Parliament had declared 
with one voice that the principle ought 
to be settled on broad and general lines 
before it should be introduced in any 
Private Bill. For those reasons, he 
asked their Lordships to adhere to their 
Amendment. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said, he 
glad that the noble Earl opposite had not 
made so violent an attack upon the 
London County Council as he had made 
in his former speech; and in that 
respect, certainly, he had effected that 


was 


which he would prevent them from 
carrying out—a great improvement, 


The noble Earl said that the County 
Council should accept the decision of 
Parliament, and he fell foul of them for 
suggesting to that House that their 
Lordships should aceept the decision of 
the great majority of the ratepayers of 
London and of the House of Commons, 
Surely it was as reasonable for them to 
ask the House to accept a decision of tive 
to two, not a Party majority, and a 
majority which was growing. The noble 
Earl talked about dictation to Parliament 





on the part of the County Council ; but 
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how would this matter appear to the 
ratepayers out-of-doors ? Where would 
the ratepayers consider the dictation 
lay? Would they not rather think it 
existed on the part of noble Lords 
who, as had been shown by the noble 
Earl’s own speech, did not know a great 
deal about the subject. The noble Earl 
could hardly have mastered the proposal, or 
he would not have described it as “almost 
savage in its ferocity to the landowners.” 
Was not the present system rather to be 
described as savage in its ferocity ? 
Under it the London County Council 
were allowed to schedule lands, which 
might be compulsorily purchased beyond 
the limits necessary for improvements ; 
and this was the scheme of recoupment 
to landlords ; they could take the pro- 
perty simply at a valuation, irrespective 
of the improvement itself, and the owner 
might get no benefit whatever from the 
improvement. That law had been in 
operation for 20 years, and it might be 
worked most unjustly to the landlord. 
Under the betterment system, however, 
the landlord must be benefited by the im- 
provement towards which he was called 
on to pay. Under the principle of re- 
coupment cases of this kind were possible 
—there might be two houses standing to- 
gether, one of them being a shop and the 
other a private residence, required for the 
purposes of an improvement. The shop, 
however, might be left alone because of 
the larger amount of compensation pay- 
able to the owner of the property ; but 


the private residence might be taken at a | 


valuation which would, in all probability, 
give the owner little more than the bare 
value of the property, while, on the other 
hand, the owner of the shop would be 
enormously benefited by reason of the 
improved position of his property in the 
new thoroughfare. Their Lordships 
would see how thoroughly unjust and in- 
equitable that system was as compared 
with betterment. Another, and very 
serious, objection to the recoupment 
system was that it was not only unjust, 
but thoroughly wasteful and extravagant. 
Where a man’s trade interest was bought 
up and extinguished, a valuable pro- 
perty was destroyed, just as if by a 
bombardment. And they could not 
buy up a tradesman’s house and shop 
without buying up his trade interest 
He knew something of public 
feeling in London on 


as well. 
this question, 


Lord Monkswell 


{LORDS} 
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and he maintained that the ratepayers 
throughout the Metropolis were almost 
unanimous in favour of the principle of 
betterment. This was made abundantly 
manifest at the last election for the 
County Council, and it resulted in the 
return of a large majority of Members 
who pledged themselves to adopt the 
principle, and, if possible, to secure its 
application to London, It was a point 
of importance in this matter that those 
who directly benefited by the improve- 
ments should, as far as possible, be made 
to pay for them ; otherwise there would 
be a danger of the County Council 
succumbing to the principle of what was 
called “fair play” in the work of im- 
provements. If the whole of London 
was called upon to pay for an improve- 
ment which benefited only a part of it, 
there was danger of feelings of jealousy 
and dissatisfaction being aroused between 
the different parts of the Metropolis, as, 
indeed, had already been the case in more 
than one instance. In the case of the 
Western Thames Embankment the people 
in the East of London said that, as so 
many millions had been spent to benefit 
the West End, so many more millions 
must be expended for the benefit of the 
East End. If London improvements 
were paid for all over the Metropoiis 
there would be danger of competition 
between one part of London and another, 
so that one particular locality should not 
get an unfair share of improvements. 
For that reason, also, it was highly de- 
sirable that as far as possible improve- 


ments should be paid for by those 
who specially benefited by them. One 
word in conelusion. The noble Earl 


opposite had gone in some detail into 
this clause. It was, no doubt, long and 
somewhat complicated, and he was sorry 
their Lordships had, by their previous 
vote, shut themselves out from consider- 
ing its details; but he would respect- 
fully submit to them that that was not 
a sufficient reason for throwing over a 
Bill which had been carried by a majority 
of 5to2 inthe House of Commons, and was 
supported by the almost unanimous vote 
of the ratepayers of London through their 
representatives on the London County 
Council. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the noble Lord opposite has 
expressed himself with such extraordi- 
nary evergy in favour of the principle of 
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betterment that I should like to say a 
few words to record what is the point of 
view from which I regard this question. I 
have no metaphysical or @ priori objec- 
tion to the principle of betterment. On 
the contrary, it seems to me, as stated by 
Mr. H. H. Fowler, a very sensible prinu- 
ciple, that if you can ascertain clearly 
and without doubt that a public improve- 
ment is going to increase the fortune of 
aman, you may make that man a con- 
tributor to the carrying out of that public 
improvement. I have nothing to say 
against that principle. After all, it is 
a well-known priuciple, and it is analo- 
gous to that which is applied in the case 
of building sea walls on the coast of this 
country. Those walls protect the pro- 
perty, and therefore preserve the for- 
tunes, of a certain number of proprietors. 
There is no doubt who are the pro- 
prietors benefited by the sea walls, and, 
therefore, in the rates raised for erecting 
them a further burden is placed upon 
those proprietors. That is a principle 
which is perfectly reasonable and just, 
and no one would object if a mode of 
equitably applying it to the case of 
London improvements could be dis- 
covered, On the contrary, it would be 
a matter of congratulation if this could 
be done, for undoubtedly there is con- 
siderable difficulty in finding where 
the money for the improvements 
which this city requires is to come 
from. But because yon have an im- 
pression that one man pays too much 
and somebody else ought to pay 
something, it does not follow that you 
are thereby absolved from taking any 
trouble to get at the right person to pay. 
That is the fallacy which seems to me to 
pervade the speeches of those who sup- 
port this clause. They seem to think 
that when it is once established to be 
important that persons who do not pay 
now should be brought in to pay, that 
all objections to the form or machinery 
of the measure are to be thrust aside as 
unimportant and vague. This Bill is 
entirely a question of machinery and 
detail. Find us the person whose for- 
tune is manifestly bettered — find it 
without uncertainty and without injus- 
ticee—and we will make no objection 
whatever to his contributing to the im- 
provement which 
But you must find it without uncertainty 
and without injustice to himself. This 
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clause in the County Council Bill appears 
to me, I confess, to be the least equitable 
of all the proposals that have been made. 
The idea which the County Council 
appear to have conceived, that participa- 
tion in the value of improvements is purely 
a question of proximity to it, is, in my 
opinion, an entirely groundless assumption. 
That a new street affects the houses 
immediately adjoining, that is upon each 
side of it, everybody knows ; but it does 
not follow that the value to proprietors 
or occupiers of adjacent properties de- 
pends on their proximity to the new 
street. This plan of taking lines of 
deviation—which we have never been 
allowed to see, and therefore I do not 
know exactly what they are—that shows 
the manner in which this question, like 
others, has been dealt with—this mode of 
taking two parallel lines, I suppose on 
each side of the street, and presuming 
that every person included therein will 
benefit by the improvement, has not the 
vaguest shadow of foundation. The 
County Council appear to think that the 
action of an improvement is a radiating 
action, like the action of heat, light, or 
gravitation, and that people benefit in 
inverse proportion to the square of the 
distance. I cannot imagine where they 
get that idea from. The truth is, so far 
as my observation has led me to a con- 
clusion, that the population or owners in 
the immediate neighbourhood of an im- 
provement may not only not benefit, but 


may, and constantly do, suffer loss, 
because the good shops and good 
customers desert the old and smaller 


streets and go to the new street; and 
therefore your neighbours, these people 
within the area of deviation whom the 
County Council propose to tax, are likely 
to suffer loss rather than to derive benefit 
from improvements you have been 
making. Then you fall back upon your 
arbitrator, and you tell me the arbitrator 
will discover all this. I have not a word 
to say against the action of the arbitratros 
of the Loeal Government Board. Per- 
haps it would be desirable, if they are 
to be entrusted with powers 
of this kind, that they should be made a 
more permanent body, and that they 
should not be appointed simply ad hoe for 
deciding cases in whieh at some future 


great 





time political passions might arise, At 
all events, | have nothing to object to in 
io decision of the Government arbi- 
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trator ; but official arbitrators have 
hitherto been employed to decide ques- 
tions of fact, such as the value of this 
property, or that property, or of the 
growth of value in a neighbourhood ; 
but now they are to be asked to decide 
what will be the effect of an improve- 
ment that has not yet been carried out 
vpon various properties which it has not 
yet, therefore, affected. An arbitrator 
decides every day, and decides with very 
fair accuracy and contentment to the 
parties concerned, upon values or rates 
of increase that are actually in exist- 
ence; but here you are asking him 
to decide in cases where there exists 
no code of rules, no accumulated body 
of experience, no basis for decision, 
which would enable a surveyor to give 
evidence or an arbitrator to decide upon 
the probable effect in the future of an 
improvement, the action of which must 
be absolutely uncertain. The serious 
consequence of asking an arbitrator to 
decide something which he cannot possibly 
know, and with respect to which he 
must draw entirely upon his own imagina- 
tion, is the enormous cost which you 
inflict upon the suitor. You know that 
these land disputes are not cheap ques- 
tions at any time. You know that these 
miserable people who are caught between 
the lines of deviation are not rich; and 
when the London County Council assesses 
some huge sum upon them, if they have 
to fight—and no doubt the County 
Council will assess the largest sum it 
can in order to make precedents for 
future work—they will have to appeal 
toarbitrators against the County Council 
assessors. The County Council will have 
a serried array of expert witnesses, and 
the unfortunate appellants will be eom- 
pelled to produce experts on their side. 
There is no other legal amusement in 
the world that is as expensive as that of 
fighting expert evidence; and the more 
uncertain a matter is, and the more it is 
a question for the arbitrator’s imagina- 
tion, the more will it be necessary to 
rely upon the evidence of this body of 
experts on each side, who will have to 
collect, painfully, such facts as can be 
obtained from the few parts of London 
where improvements have taken place, 
and where, of course, they would be 
able to show that one house had been 
improved, and that other houses had not 
been improved at all. These uncertain- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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ties will mean nothing but expense to 
the litigants. But see what the position 
isin which you put these unfortunate 
people, who are caught between the lines 
of deviation. They are to be for seven 
years kept in uncertainty about their 
property. When you imposea tax there 
is an end of it, and the various interests 
concerned, But now, for seven years, 
there may be upon those wretched people 
the uncertainty whether or not their 
property is to be selected for being 
muleted in this manner, and they will 
have no means of accelerating the 
decision or escaping from the uncertainty, 
The very first effect of this Bill, I ven- 
ture to say, will be to lower the value by 
50 per cent. of every inch of property. 
The values might increase afterwards, 
but at the first moment the feeling of 
panic at being exposed for so long a 
period to an uncertain tax would diminish 
the value of, and be a heavy burden 
upon, property within the lines of 
deviztion. No one wishing to sell 


a lease would have the slightest 


chance of getting the fair value 
which it bears at this moment. Those, 


my Lords, are the grounds on which I 
object to this ill-constructed and slovenly 
measure. And I wish your Lordships 
would look at it by the light of precedent, 
and consider the irregularity of form of 
which we have been guilty. We have 
Public Bills in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. If this had been a Public Bill it 
would have been exposed to ample dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons as 
each line of it was taken through Com- 
mittee ; public opinion would have been 
turned to it, and information would have 
flowed in; and this new principle of 
taxation, if agreed to, would have been 
established in the light of day. Even if 
it had been treated as an ordinary Private 
Bill it would have been considered fully, 
and counsel would have been heard upon 
each side before men who would have 
dealt with it according to the best of 
their ability. But you did not even do 
that. A thing called a Hybrid Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
measure, where the men were not selected 
on account of their impartiality, but on 
account of their opinions, five of its 
Members being on one side and four on 
the other, and the fifth man on the side 
of the majority was actually the member 
of the County Council who was most 
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interested in the proposed legislation and 
in pushing this Bill, My Lords, this 
Bill has been, not for the sake of the 
money to be obtained by it, but for the 
sake of clandestinely and _insidiously 
setting up a precedent, driven through 
the crooked backways of a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, instead of being submitted to a 
Public or a Private Bill Committee in 
the public light of day, where all Bills 
which come before them are fully dis- 
cussed. In such circumstances, objections 
of form become objections of substance 
and reality. Such forms are meant to 
prevent haste, and to protect the weak 
from injustice. In this case those forms 
have been deliberately set aside; and it is 
to protect the weak from injustice that I 
ask your Lordships to insist upon your 
Amendment. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I must say I have heard with 
astonishment the last portion of the argu- 
ment of the noble Marquess. I can 
hardly see upon what ground he can pos- 
sibly base it. He has just told your 
Lordships that the Bill was not sub- 
mitted to an impartial tribunal, but to a 
Hybrid Committee in the House of Com- 
mons, and he has criticised the mode in 
which the Bill passed through that Hybrid 
Committee. Well, in your Lordships’ 
House there are no Hybrid Committees, 
and the clause now under consideration 
might have been considered by an im- 
partial Committee of this House, but for 
the action of the noble Marquess and his 
friends, who carried a Resolution ex- 
cluding the clause from consideration by 
the Committee.- I can only suppose 
that the noble Marquess has for- 
gotten the nature of that Resolution. 
I submit to your Lordships that that is 
the very point of which we complain. 
Why was not this clause allowed to be 
examined ? It seems to me very proper 
that it should have been examined. | 
do not assent for a moment that the 
clause in this particular form as sent up 
from the House of Commons is perfect. 
I think, indeed, it is one of those clauses 
which it is exceedingly desirable should 
have been examined by a Select Com- 
mittee, and if there was any wish after- 
wards to review it it could have been 


discussed. In any ease, light would 
have been thrown upon the noble 
Marquess’s metaphysical opinion. I 


believe he said it was not a metaphysical 
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opinion, but a sort of pious opinion, that 
betterment is in itself a good thing. In 
point of fact it is impossible to argue 
against the principle. Nothing is more 
easy—and it is a very common thing in 
private discussions—than to admit that a 
principle is a good one, and at the same 
time to take extraordinary care that that 
principle shall have no practical applica- 
tion. That I imagine to be entirely the 
position of the noble Marquess and his 
friends. They admit the principle to be 
sound and rational, but he and his friends 
have prevented that principle from being 
carried out in a Bill which has been 
placed on the Table of this House. But, 
my Lords, see what a position that 
places this House in. The noble 
Marquess, who from his ability and posi- 
tion has great weight, tells the House 
that in his opinion the principle of 
betterment is a sound and a good one, 
and at the same time he has supported 
the proposal made on the other side of 
the House which has prevented the 
possibility of the application of that 
principle under the Bill before your 
Lordships. I rather thought the noble 
Marquess would have takea up another 
ground, which was the ground taken 
up on the previous occasion, that this pro- 
vision ought not to be put forward in a 
Private Bill. Of course, I understand 
that ground perfeetly well, though that 
was not quite the ground taken by the 
noble Marquess the other night—that it 
was a matter to be dealt with by a Publie 
Bill. 

Tur Marevess or SALISBURY: 
Yes, and I entirely retain that opinion ; 
but what I pointed out was the extreme 
injustice of not letting it go before, not 
oniy a Public, but even a Private Bill 
Committee. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: But 
it had to be considered in this House, as 
all Private Bills have to be considered, 
that is under the Forms of this House. I 
think the noble Marquess relied upon the 
argument brought forward on the Reso- 
lution—an argument I can perfectly 
understand, and which is quite legitimate 
—that you ought first to have a general 
law upon the subject laying down the 
general principle by which the whole 
matter would have been settled. With 
regard to the objection the noble Mar- 
quess took to the arbitrator, 1 am sure 
the noble Marquess must know that 
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arbitrators have constantly to decide 
questions upon which they have no 
general principles to guide them. I 
should like to kuow, in a case where a 
number of houses inhabited by the 
working classes have been destroyed, 
upon what principle the arbitrator deter- 
mines exactly the number of tenements 
requiring to be built on account of that 
destruction ? But it is a decision to 
which they must come to the best of 
their ability. I am assured by my noble 
Friend (Lord Farrer), with his great ex- 
perience at the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, that there are numberless in- 
stances of matters being decided by 
arbitrators in which there is just as little 
guidance from general principles as there 
would be in this case. The noble Mar- 
quess said that in all probability pro- 
perty atlected by the improvements 
would decrease in value. If that happens, 
then it is quite clear that the principle 
of betterment woulkl not have any 
application, and I do not see how an 
arbitrator could say in that case that the 
value of the property had increased. I 
still think that the best mode of proceed- 
ing is by a Private Bill. There are, no 
doubt, great difficulties in the way of 
formulating a satisfactory scheme ; but 
the proposition here is to carry out the 
principle with a real and genuine desire 
to do justice to everyone. Considering 
the very strong opinion on the part of 
the population of this great city in favour 
of some such scheme as this, and con- 
sidering the largeness of the majority in 


the House of Commons against your 
Lordships’ Amendment and its non- 


Party character, I think it would be a 
lamentable thing for the House to commit 
the grave mistake of refusing to consent 
to the Amendment. 

*Tne CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morey) 
wished to say afew words, not in refer- 
ence to the principle of betterment, but 
rather with regard to the position in 
which the House found itself in conse- 
quence of the Resolution passed by their 
Lordships, and of the action taken by the 
House of Commons upon it. The Reso- 
lution did not condemn nor impugn the 
fairness or equity of the principle of 
betterment, but stated that the House 
required further information as to its 
application, and that the principle should 
be practically carried into effeet in a 


The Earl of Kimberley 


{LORDS} 
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more public manner. The result was 
that when the Bill came before the 
Private Bill Committee to which it was 
referred, that Committee considered that 
they were debarred from dealing with 
Clause 41 at all. He did not think 
the Committee could have taken any 
other course; but the result was that 
the opponents of the clause were debarred 
from being heard by the Committee, 
whether their objections were generally 
to the principle of betterment, or local 
objections which might go to the 
point that the particular area in- 
volved was not one suited to the appli- 
cation of that principle. In the Debate 
which took place on the Resolution he 
ventured to express an opinion that 
where property was improved by the ex- 
penditure of public money it was just and 
fair that that property should contribute 
to the expense of the improvement. He 
also expressed the opinion that a 
principle of this kind, when confined to a 
limited and local area, might very pro- 
perly be dealt with in a local Act ; but 
the Resolution of the House maintained 
—and he thought that there was great 
force in it—that some general principles 
ought to be laid down by an authority 
that would not be disputed to guide the 
conduct of Committees in dealing with 
individual cases. He would suggest that 
that excellent end might be attained by 
the appointment of a Joint Committee, 
such as that which sat to consider the 
question of electric curreut disturbances 
during the present Session. The Better- 
ment Clause had been reinstated by the 
House of Commons by a very large 
majority, and that fact, of course, could 
not be disregarded, especially considering 
how that majority was formed. But 
there was the great difficulty which had 
not been alluded to by any previous 
speaker, that if the clause was allowed to 


stand no opponent of the Bill could 
possibly be heard against it. They 


would be absolutely debarred from their 
Constitutional right to be heard. It was 
impossible, in the present stage of the 
Bill, to refer it again to the Committee, 
while by the action of the House the 
other day the opponents of the Bill were 
debarred from being heard against the 
principle of betterment as carried out in 
the clause which had been struck out of 
the Bill. Therefore, if their Lordships 
did not maintain their Resolution, they 
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would pass a Private without 
giving its 
of being heard. The only possible 
solution to his mind was to postpone 
the operation of the clause until a 
future Session, when the possibility of 
applying the principle might be con- 
sidered by a Select or Joint Committee. 
He did not say that that was altogether 
a satisfactory solution, but he threw it 
out as a suggestion. The result of that 
would be that the County Council would 
obtain the clause as it stood ; that the 
opponents of the measure would here- 
after have the opportunity of being heard 
against it; and that owners or pur- 
chasers of property would be warned 
that their property might be burdened 
by a charge. lle was afraid that 
would hardly be accepted as a com- 


promise by either Party; but, fail- 
ing that, he regretted that it would 


be impossible for him, in the position he 
had the honour to hold, to support a 
Motion which would prevent all the 
oppouents of the measure from being 
heard. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue.): I merely wish to say one 
word on the point to which my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Morley) has alluded. 
I cannot myself entertain any doubt that 
the opponents of the Bill are those 
persons at whose instance the proceed- 
ings were taken which prevented them 
from being heard, and, therefore, Il have 
not the slightest fear that injustice will 
be done to them. 

Tur Eart or WEMYSS said, it could 
not be contended, as had been said, that 
the last election of the County Council 
turned upon the question of betterment. 
No doubt the Metropolitan Radical 
Federation referred to the question in 
their programme; but it was mixed up 
with revision of taxation, the revision of 
the distribution of rates between owners 
and occupiers, the special taxation of 
land values, the rating of empty houses, 
vacant special rating, and other questions. 
It was rather strange that the Earl of 
Rosebery, when he was asked to sit for 
St. George’s, Wapping, and declined, 
though he issued an address which 
occupied three-quarters of a column in 
The Times, did not mention better- 
ment as one of the subjects which the 
Loudon County Council ought to deal 
with. 


Isle of Man (Church {31 AvuGust 1893} 
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On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 27; Not-Contents 50. 
Tue Eart or ONSLOW moved that 
the House do insist on the Amendment it 
had made in the Bill. 
Motion agreed to. 
A Committee appointed to prepare a 
Reason for the Lords insisting on their 


Amendment :—The Committee to meet 
forthwith. 

Report from the Committee of the 
Reason to be offered to the Commons for 
the Lords insisting on their Amendment, 
read, and agreed to: And a Message 
sent to the Commons to return the Bill 
with the Amendment and Reason. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN DRAIN- 
AGE AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
Commons Amendments considered 
(according to Order). 
Moved, “ That the Commons Amend- 
ments be agreed to.” 

*THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Moxriey) said, 
he had no objection to the Motion, but 
would point out that nothing could be 
more irregular than the manner in which 
The main 
objection to them was that they were 


they had been introduced. 


absolutely outside the notices deposited 
with the Bill, thereby bringing into it at 
the last stage new matters altogether. 
Such a course would cause great con- 
fusion in private legislation if adopted, 
He was informed that the loss of this 
Bill would involve great hardship on the 
towns of Blackrock and Kingstown, and 
therefore he would, on that ground, offer 
no objection to the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(No. 254.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be 


morrow. 


real 3° To- 


ISLE OF MAN (CHURCH BUILDING 
ACTS) BILL [Hu .—CNo. 1438.) 


Read 3" (aecording to Order), and 


passed, and sent to the Commons. 








555 Ashperton 
COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) BILL [H.1.]. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bills reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 259.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bills reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 226.) 
Amendment reported (according to 

Order); and Bill to be read 3* To- 

morrow. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING 
BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 
2* To-morrow.—( The Lord Ribblesdale.) 
(No. 263.) 


STUFFS 


House adjourned at ten minutes past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 31st August 1893, 


QUESTIONS. 


THE CASE OF F. W. SMITH, OF 
HUNSLET. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he will inquire into the case of F, 
W. Smith, of Clarence Road, Hunslet, 
under sentence of 14 days’ imprisonment 
for neglecting to vaccinate his child; 
whether two police officers about mid- 
night of 17th August came and knocked 
loudly, and broke in the outer door to 
arrest Smith ; and whether he will take 
steps to prevent such a course being pur- 
sued in the future ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 


STATE ror tur HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. GLapstone, Leeds, W.): 
The following is the answer of my right 


{COMMONS} 
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hon. Friend:—I have made inquiries into 
this case, and have received a Report 
from the Chief Constable, from which it 
appears that Smith was evading payment, 
having stated that he did not intend to 
pay. A warrant was issued for his 
arrest, and as the officer charged with the 
execution of the warrant could not get to 
see him he proceeded to execute it at 
night. He did not, in the first instance, 
break open the door, but knocked, and 
Smith, answering from the bedroom 
window, said he would surrender when 
ready, but instead of that escaped by a 
side door. The officer, after waiting 
some time, then burst the door and 
found Smith gone. The Chief Con- 
stable further informs me that if he had 
been consulted beforehand he would not 
have authorised the attempt to arrest at 
night ; but the proceedings do not appear 
to have been illegal. 


National School. 


THE LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT, 1891, 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
with a view to enable agricultural 
labourers to avail themselves of Section 
3 of “The Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1891,” the Loeal Government of Ire- 
land will direct clerks of Unions and re- 
lieving officers to fill representation forms 
when requested to do so by any agri- 
cultural labourer or labourers who wish 
to sign the representation under this 
section, and who signify their inability to 
prepare the legal form ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The view hitherto taken 
by the Local Government Board is that 
these representations should be prepared 
without the intervention of Union 
officials or Guardians, before whom the 
representations would afterwards come 
for consideration. I am _ inclined to 


think that a labourer ought te 
experience very little difficulty in 


finding some person other than an 
official able to fill up the form for 
him. The clergyman, National school 
teacher, the constable of police, or local 
shopkeeper would probably not refuse to 
fill the form if asked. 


ASHPERTON NATIONAL SCHOOL. 
Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 


minster): I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
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sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he will defer the 
order given for the enlargement of the 
class-room at Ashperton (Herefordshire) 
National School until after the next 
inspection, with the view of ascertaining 
whether such enlargement is really 
necessary 7? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The Inspector, after his 
annual visit to this school last May, 
reported that the existing class-room, 
which is only 10 feet wide, was quite 
unsuitable for its purpose. It has been 
suggested to the Managers that the 
available space might be enlarged by 
replacing a wall in the school by a glass 
partition. If the Managers accept this 
suggestion, which will be regarded as 
sufficient by the Department, I see no 
reason Why the alteration should not be 
carried out at onee. The Department 
have just received a fresh letter from the 
Managers on the subject, which will, of 
course, be carefully considered. 


SIAM. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment, telegraphed to The Times of 
Tuesday, to the effect that French troops 
are throwing up earthworks round 
Chantaboon ? 

*Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): We have no Agent at Chanta- 
boon, and I cannot say how far the 
report as to throwing up earthworks is 
accurate, 


SLAVERY AT ZANZIBAR, 

Mr. J. W. LOW THER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
any steps have been taken by Her Majesty's 
Government, or by the Government of 
any of the other Powers, signatories to 
the Brussels Act (ratified 2nd January, 
1892), to establish (1) the International 
Slave Trade Office at Zanzibar, con- 
templated in the 74th and following 
Articles of the Act; or (2) the Special 
Office at Brussels, contemplated in the 
31st and following Articles of the Act ? 
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*Sir E. GREY: Both these Institu- 
tions have been established and are in 
full working order. The first issue of 
documents has been made by the Brussels 
Office, and at page 367 of their pub- 
lication the Report of the constitution of 
the Zanzibar Office is given. A copy 
will be placed in the Library of the 
House of Commons for reference. 


MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE CONTRACTS, 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if it is true that Martini-Henry rifles are 
being made for the Government by Messrs. 
Purvis and Co., of Eagle Wharf Road ; 
if so, whether he is aware that the sights 
are sub-contracted to a man on the 
premises, who receives 2s. 2d. for each 
sight, for which he pays the men under 
him Is. 43d.; whether he is aware that 
portions of the rifle are being made by 
sub-contract in Birmingham ; and whe- 
ther such action is sanctioned by the 
War Office ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): Martini-Henry rifles and car- 
bines are being made under contract with 
the War Office by the Henry Rifled 
Barrel Company, of Eagle Wharf Road, 
the manager of the firm being Mr. Purvis, 
It is true that the back sights are under- 
taken by a foreman of the works, but he 
receives Is, 1ld. per sight, not 2s. 2d, 
This price covers Is. 5d. for piecework, 
in addition to 30s, per week for daywork 
operations and the foreman’s own wages 
for finishing. The pieceworkers earn on 
an average 35s. per week, or over 7d. 
per hour, which is considered satisfactory, 
Three small items among the com- 
ponent parts of the carbine are being 
obtained in an unfinished state from Bir- 
mingham. The contract provides that 
sub-letting, other than that which may be 
considered customary in the trade, is pro- 
hibited. It is not considered that the 
company have done anything which is 
not customary in the trade. 

Mr. LOUGH: May I ask whether 
the workpeople employed under the fore- 
men are paid by them or direct from the 
general office of the company ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Hitherto 193 day 
and pieceworkers have received their 
money from the window of the office, 
while 54 hands under seven contractors 
take their earnings direct from these con- 
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_tractors, who also regulate the rates to be 
paid to the 54 hands for the different 
operations, It has now been arranged 
that all the piecework rates shall be fixed 
by the company, and all workers receive 
payment direct from the office. 


CROWN FORESHORES. 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, inasmuch as the foreshore 
of the United Kingdom belongs prima 
facie to the Crown, he will take steps to 
prevent all further sales of Crown fore- 
shores, in order to secure it for the health, 
enjoyment, and welfare of the people ; 
whether he is aware that private landlords 
are in many parts of the country setting 
up claims to foreshore, and preventing 
access to the sea; would he state what 
Goverument Department has the duty of 
protecting the rights of Crown and public 
to the foreshore ; whether suck Depart- 
ment is willing to receive information 
from the public of landlords’ eucroach- 
ments ; and whether he will instruct the 
police to give information to the respon- 
sible Department of Government of any 
notice boards erected by landlords claim- 
ing rights over foreshore ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe.ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The rights and interests of 
the Crown in the foreshore of the United 
Kingdom, with a few exceptious, have 
been by “* The Crown Lands Act, 1866,” 
placed under the management of the 
Board of Trade, whose policy is to 
preserve such shores for the use and em- 
joyment of the public, and not to alienate 
the rights of the Crown therein, except 
for the purpose of some useful works in 
immediate contemplation, such as re- 
clamations, sites for harbour works, 
piers, &c. The Board of Trade are 
aware that in some places landowners 
claim to be entitled to the foreshores 
adjacent to their properties ; but such 
claims are not recognised without careful 
investigation by the legal advisers of the 
Department. The Board are prepared 
to receive authentic information of en- 
croachments upon foreshores, or of un- 
authorised interference therewith, from 
any persons. Coastguard officers and 
ofticers of Customs have been under in- 
structions to report any such attempted 
encroachments to the Board of Trade 
since 1867. 


Mr. Woodall 
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BETHLEHEM AND ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he ean say 
who comprise the Governing Bodies of 
Bethlehem and St. Luke’s Hospitals for 
the Insane, how they are elected, the 
annual amount of income, and from what 
source or sources the funds are derived ; 
and whether he will consider the ex- 
pediency of making these Asylums part 
of the general system of Lunatic Asylums 
for the Insane of the Metropolis ? 


*Ture PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
informed that Bethlehem Hospital is the 
property of the Corporation of the City 
of London, by grant from King Henry 
VIII. in the vear 1547. The Governing 
Body of the Hospital are a Committee 
elected by and from the Governors ; and 
the Governors are the Aldermen of the 
City of London, 12 Common Councilmen 
elected by the Court of Common Council 
of the City, and certain Donation Go- 


vernors who have each given £50. The 
income of the Hospital in 1892 was 


£33,369, of which £24,606 was derived 
from rents, dividends, and interest, £7,767 
from patients and boarders ; £179 from 
donations, and £817 from other sources. 
St. Luke’s Hospital originated in the 
benevolent desigus ofa few private persons 
in 1751. The Governing Body are a 
Committee elected by the subscribers to 
that Hospital of 830 guineas and upwards. 
The income of the hospital in 1892 was 
£14,697, of which £4,582 was derived 
from rents, dividends, and _ interest; 
£8,746 from patients ; £73 from donations; 
£1,079 from legacies ; £157 from annual 
subscriptions, and £60 from other receipts. 
These Hospitals form part of the general 
provision for the insane of the United 
Kingdom as Publie Institutions, and for 
patients not of the pauper class. The 
Commissioners in Lunacy state that they 
think that both Hospitals deserve praise 
for their work, and are, under their 
present management, very useful Institu- 
tions, 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 

ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he will state the number of 
schools in Ireland supported by public 
funds which have either school farms or 
school gardens attached to them; the 
number of scholars in these schools who 
have been examined during the past year 
in practical agriculture ; and the number 
of scholars who have successfully passed 
such examination ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The number of 
national schools in Ireland that have 
school farms connected with them is 45, 
and the number of such schools that have 
school gardens is 28. The number of 
pupils examined in practical agriculture 
during the past year was 666, of whom 
605 successfully passed in the agricultural! 
programme ; and the number of pupils 
examined in practical work of garden 
management was 4546, of whom 415 
passed. It may be mentioned that there 
are also two agricultural institutions 
under the Commissioners of National 
Edueation not included in the figures 
just quoted—namely, the Albert Institu- 
tion, Dublin, and the Munster Agricul- 
tural and Dairy School, Cork. The 
numbers that attended the Albert Insti- 
tution in 1892 were :—Agricultural 
boarders, 35; dairy pupils, 46; national 
teachers, nine; and Queen’s scholars, 
130. The numbers attending the Mun- 
ster Institution in 1892 were :—Agricul- 
tural boarders 14 and dairy pupils 65. 
There has not been sufficient time to 
ascertain the number of workhouses to 
which school farms are attached, but I am 
informed that in nearly every case where 
the boys are old enough they are taught 
practical agriculture in the grounds at- 
tached to the workhouse. In addition 
there are farms and gardens attached to 
some reformatory and industrial schools, 
but no examinations in practical agricul- 
ture are held in connection with these. 
I may add that instruction in the theory 
of agriculture is compulsory in all rural 
national schools for boys in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes, and is optional 
in the case of girls of the same classes. 
There were 79,260 pupils examined in 
the agricultural class books at the results 
examinations, of whom 48,083 passed. 


CRADOCK WILLS CHARITY, CARDIFF. 
_ Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for Merionethshire, as 
representing the Charity Commissioners, 
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whether the whole of the Scholarships 
and Exhibitions established under the 
Scheme of 1889 for the management of 
the Cradock Wills Charity, Cardiff, have 
been awarded; and, if so, whether he 
will ascertain and state the trade or 
occupation of the parents of the children 
who have obtained such Exhibitions and 
Scholarships ? 

THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Evxis, Merionethshire) : Clause 26 
of the Scheme of 28th May, 1889, 
directs that a yearly sum of not more 
than £200 shall be applied in maintaining 
Scholarships. The following sums have 
been so applied :—In 1890, £185; in 
1891, £191 10s.; in 1892, £197 10s. The 
following is the analysis of the occupa- 
tions of the parents of the holders :— 
Artisans, 22 ; engineers, 5 ; employed on 
ships or about shipping, 5; employed on 
railways, 12; shopkeepers, 12; clerks, 
7: travellers, 3; miscellaneous, 5; father 
dead, 3; unascertained, 10. The Com- 
missioners have not yet received informa- 
tion as to the award of Exhibitions by 
the Council of the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Are any of 
the Scholarships held by children whose 
parents are below the artizan class, who 
are labourers, and belong to the poorer 
class ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I shall be happy 
to give the right hon. Gentleman a list 
of every one of the holders of the 
Scholarships. 


DEFECTIVE SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION, 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation, 
with reference to the Circular just issued 
to Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools 
regarding schools not under Government 
inspection, whether it is intended 
immediately on receipt of the Reports of 
the Inspectors to disqualify those schools 
which are found to be defective in 
accommodation or instruction, or whether, 
following the precedent hitherto observed 
in the case of voluntary schools, a period 
of grace will be allowed them in 
which to meet the requirements of the 
Department ? 

Mr. ACLAND: In districts where a 
deficiency of school accommodation is 
caused by the disqualification of unin- 
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spected schools, notices will be issued in 
the ordinary way under Section 9 of the 
Act of 1870, and the usual opportunity 
will, therefore, be given for the voluntary 
supply of the deficiency by existing 
schools being brought into conformity 
with the requirements of the Depart- 
ment. 


SITTINGBOURNE POSTAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that the branch post office at the east 
end of Sittingbourne, Kent, has been 
recently removed from the corner of 
Bayford Road, where it has been for the 
last seven or eight years, to a site 165 
yards further westward, and that no less 
than 520 householders are affected by 
this change; and if he can state the 
reasous why it has been made ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.): As 
usual in such cases, the Treasury 
nominated for the vacancy at the sub- 
office referred to in the question of the 
hon. Member. Thesite of the new office 
is, I understand, 165 yards from the old 
office; and Iam informed that, while some 
of the inhabitants of the district have 
that distance further to go, others are 
benefited to the same extent. The cir- 
cumstances are not, in my opinion, 
such as to justify my cancelling the 
nomination, 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
Did not the right hon. Gentleman receive 
a representation from the inhabitants of 
Sittingbourne, pointing out the extreme 
inconvenience of the course pursued ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I think one 
letter was received. I do not hold that 
there is anything in the circumstances 
to justify my interference. 


THE WEIGHT OF ARMY RIFLES, 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what is the weight of the 
Lee-Metford, the Miinnlicher, the Lebel, 
the Mauser, the Berdan, and the Martini- 
Henry rifles respectively; and what 
rifles are the British Army now supplied 
with ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppe_i-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The weight of the Lee- 


Mr. Acland 
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Martini-Henry 8lb. 120z. The Miinn- 
licher rifle in use in the Austrian Army 
weighs 9lb. 100z.; the pattern adopted 
by the ‘German Army 8lb. 9}0z.; and 
that adopted by Roumania $lb.80z. The 
Lebel rifle weighs 9lb. 40z.; the Mauser 
(Argentine pattern) 8lb. l40z; Belgian 
pattern, 8lb. 20z.; and Servian pattern, 


Ylb. 14}0z. The Berdan rifle weighs 
9lb. 120z. The troops on the British 


establishment are armed with the Lee- 
Metford rifle, with the exception of eight 
battalions in Ireland and eight in the 
Colonies, which have the Martini-Henry, 
The Lee-Metford rifle has been sent out 
to India in sufficient numbers to supply 
all British troops there; but it is not 
known whether the issue has been com- 
pleted yet. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

Mr. T. CURRAN (Sligo, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether any official 
information has been received of the 
reported intention of the French to annex 
the New Hebrides; whether he can 
specify the date on which the present 
joint agreement between Great Britain 
and France, for the government of the 
Hebrides, expires ; whether he is aware 
that the permanent occupation of the 
New Hebrides by France would be 
regarded with serious concern and dis- 
satisfaction by the people of the Austra- 
lasian Colonies; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has come to any 
conclusion with respect to the future of 
the New Hebrides on the expiration of 
the present Treaty with France ? 

*Sir E. GREY: No information as to 
any such intention has been received, and 
no date is fixed for the termination of the 
Convention. This Convention, together 
with a record of the assurances given by 
the French Government that they enter- 
tained no projects of annexation, will be 
found in Parliamentary Paper, France, 
No. 1 (1888). Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are aware of the views of the 
Australasian Colonies. As the termina- 
tion of the present Convention is not 
contemplated, there has been no occasion 
for coming to any conclusion such as that 
indicated in the last paragraph of the 
question. 

Mr W. JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): Did not the French Govern- 
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ment give similar assurances with regard 
to Siam before annexing part of that 
country ? 

*Sir E. GREY: They gave certain 
assurances as regards Siam; but they 
would contend that the operations there 
do not conflict with the assurances pre- 
viously given. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
Having regard to the alarm and anxiety 
which, according to the latest telegrams 
in The Times, prevail in Australia with 
respect to the intentions of France in this 
connection, will the Secretary of State 
communicate with the British Am- 
bassador with the object of obtaining 
authoritative assurances that the annexa- 
tion of the New Hebrides is not contem- 
plated ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The annexation could 
not take place until the present Conven- 
tion is terminated ; and, as we have had 
no intimation leading us to suppose that 
the French Government are proposing to 
terminate that Convention, it would be 
superfluous to ask for further assurances. 
*Mr. HOGAN: Is the hon. Baronet 
aware that a few years ago, when it was 
generally believed that France was about 
to seize those islands, the Australian 
natives seriously contemplated despatch- 
ing a vessel to annex the New Hebrides 
without waiting for the sanction 
authority of the Imperial Government ? 
*Sir E. GREY: The question relates 
to an incident of some time ago, and it 
would be necessary for me to refer to the 
Colonial Office before answering it. 


or 


MR. FORRESTER, J.P. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Govan) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he is aware that Mr. Robert Forrester, 
holding Her Majesty's Commission of the 
Peace for the County of Lanark, was 
convicted, on Friday the 25th instant, at 
the Glasgow Central Police Court, for 
assault and being under the influence of 
drink, and sentenced to pay a fine of two 
guineas or 14 days’ imprisonment ; and 
whether it is the intention of the Lord 
Chancellor to remove Mr. Forrester from 
the Commission of the Peace ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I regret to say that the 
Report I have received from the pre- 
siding Magistrate in regard te the case 
referred to is of a very unsatisfactory 
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nature, and it will be necessary for me to 


lay it before the Lord Chancellor for his 
consideration. 


Reports. 


FISHERY HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he will endeavour to 
‘arry out at as early a date as possible the 
recommendations of the Sea Fisheries 
Committee the subject of fishery 
harbour accommodation in Scotland, 
whereby power should be given to the 
Fishery Board to apply the funds en- 
trusted to them for harbour improve- 
ment as security for loans to be made for 
that purpose by the Public Works Loan 
Commission 7 

Sin G. TREVELYAN: The recom- 
mendation referred to in the question of 
the hon. Member will be duly considered 
along with other points in connection 
with the Sea Fisheries Regulation Bill 
now before Parliament, as it cannot be 
given effect to without legislation. 


on 


ARMY MEDICAL REPORTS, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the officer at the War Office who super- 
vises the Quarterly Medical Reports and 
to whom the whole sanitary responsi- 
bility of the Army is left is only a junior 
officer, holding the rank of Surgeon 
Major; whether he will arrange to have 
the principal medical officer's inspections 
made twice a year in India as in this 
country ; and whether he will make a 
more stringeut Order requiring the Com- 
manding Officers to go round with the 
principal medical officer on his half- 
yearly inspections ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The medical officer who performs the 
sanitary duties at the War Office is not 
a junior officer, but has nearly 20 years’ 
service, and will next month be pro- 
moted to the rank of Surgeon Lieutenant 
Colonel. The sanitary responsibility of 
the Army does not rest wholly with him, 
nor even with the Director General, the 
interests of the Army in this respect 
being, moreover, secured by the Army 
Sanitary Committee, of which the officer 
in question is a member, The second 
question is ove entirely for the Indian 
Government. It is not proposed to alter 





the Regulations at present existing as to 
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the officer who is to accompany the 
medical officer on his half-yearly inspec- 
tions. This duty at present is imposed 
on such officer not below the rank of 
Captain as the officer commanding may 
appoint to represent him. And he is 
also accompanied by an officer of the 
Royal Engineers. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that in many 
cases the medical officer is accompanied 
not by the Commanding Officer, or 
Colonel, or Captain, but by an officer of 
still lower rank ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


That is strictly against the Regulations. 


HINDU-MUSSULMAN RIOTS, 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
in the absence of the hon. Member for 
Banffshire, I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State for India will lay upon 
the Table of the House a Return of the 


Hindu - Mussulman riots which have 
occurred during the last five years, 


showing how each riot originated, how 
it was dealt with, and how many persons 
were killed and wounded ; and whether 
the Secretary of State will call for a 
Special Report from the Government of 
India regarding the disturbances — this 
year at Azamgarh, Balia, Bareilly, and 
Bombay, showing how tiese disturbances 
originated, why they are becoming more 
frequent than in past years, and how 
they can be put a stop to? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : The Secretary of State 
is not in possession of the full informa- 
tion which would enable a Report for 
the last five years to be prepared. But 
he will ask the Government of India to 
send home with the local Reports: on 
the recent riots a general Report covering 
the points enumerated by my hon. Friend 
in the second paragraph of his question. 


THE CULLIPOOL LABOUR DISPUTE. 
Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for Argyll, 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Seotland 
upon what ground a ferce of police has 
been sent from Oban to Cullipool ; whe- 
ther there has been any disturbance re- 
quiring the presence of extra police ; 
whether the extra police are boarded in 
the house of the lessees of the quarries, 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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who are one of the parties to a dispute 
which has arisen about the payment of 
wages ; and whether the lessees of the 
quarries keep a store, and in the dealings 
with the quarriers infringe the provisions 
of the Truck Act? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In reply to 
the hon. Member, I may state that the 
Chief Constable instructed his Superin- 
tendent and two constables to go to 
Cullipool, in consequence of a report re- 
ceived from the Superintendent at Oban 
intimating that a strike had taken place 
amongst the quarriers there, and that a 
disturbance was anticipated. The dis- 
turbance was of such a nature as to 
demand the presence of some extra 
police, with a view to the preservation of 
the public peace. I understand that one 
of these constables was lodged in one of 
the lessees’ houses, as no other accommoda- 
tion was available. ‘The lessees have no 
store at Cullipool, but they have one at 
their Toberonochy quarries. A com- 
plaint has been made to the Crown 
Authorities of a contravention of the 
Truck Act ; but after a full inquiry, and 
upon the statements of the quarriers 
themselves, it does not appear to be well 
founded. Iam glad to add, from a tele- 
gram received from the Chief Constable, 
that the strike is now at an end. 

Mr. BEITH : I beg, on behalf of the 
hon. Member for Argyll, to ask the Lord 
Advocate if bis attention has been called 
to the complaint of the men working in 
the quarries owned by Maclean and Co., 
at Cullipool Easdale, that their wages 
are paid only once in three mouths, and 
that a deputation of the men who waited 
upon Maclean and Co., asking for pay- 
ment once in six weeks, was informed 
that they would pay the men “ when they 
saw proper,” and that anyone refusing 
those terms would “ be compelled to clear 
out of the houses immediately,” and that 
the spokesman “would be at once dis- 
missed’? ; and whether he is aware that 
the houses referred to were built by the 
men and their forefathers ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &ec.): It is 
the fact that a deputation of the slate 
quarriers waited upon Messrs. Maclean 
and Co., lessees of the Cullipool quarries, 
asking payment of their wages every six 
weeks, and that the quarriers refused to 
resume work unless their request was 
granted. They came to terms on all 
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points except in regard to the occupation 
of their houses some time ago ; and from 
a telegram received yesterday I conclude 
that this matter has also now been arranged. 
The houses are held by the Messrs. 
Maclean along with the quarries under 
lease from Lord Breadalbane. I have no 
information as to the persons by whom 
the houses were originally built. 


PIGEON HOUSE FORT. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Stephen’s 
Green): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he can now state, for the 
information of the Corporation of Dublin, 
the terms ou which the Corporation may 
acquire the Pigeon House Fort, so that 
the drainage works which are urgently 
needed may be commenced as soon as 
possible ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The matter is now uuder consideration. 
No time shall be lost in coming to a 
decision. 


SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether Sir Charles Elliott, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, has 
asked for a prolongation of his present 
leave ; and whether Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment has decided to appoint him to 
some Colonial Governorship ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The answer to 
both of the questions is in the negative. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

CoLtoneEL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg tousk the Secretary of State for War 
if an examination for Army candidates, 
which includes Military Law, will be held 
in September ; and if no new Queen's 
Regulations, embodying the recent 
changes in the Army Discipline Act, has 
been published ; and if, unless a new 
Queen’s Regulation is published a reason- 
able time before such examination, he 
will direct that the examiners do not set 
questions affected by such recent changes 
of the Army Discipline Act ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
An examination for Army candidates in 
Military Law will be held in September. 
The new edition of the Queen’s Requla- 
tions will not be published before Octo- 
ber; but no questions affeeted by the 
recent changes in the Army Act will be 
set. 
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THE RIVER SUCK DRAINAGE WORKS, 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland have declared their 
inability to advance this year the balance 
of the grant sanctioned by Parliament 
for the completion of the River Suck 
drainage works ; and whether, in view of 
the facts that the time for the completion 
of these works will expire at the end of 
this year, and that the Drainage Board 
have -been urged by the Commissioners 
of Public Works to employ as many men 
as possible so as to complete the works 
within the prescribed period, the Treasury 
will make some arrangements by which 
the balance of the grants may be made 
available this year ? 

CotoneL NOLAN: At the same 
time may I ask the right hon. Geuntle- 
manu whether the time for the completion 
of the River Suck drainage works will 
expire at the end of this year; and 
whether, considering that the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland have 
urged the Drainage Board to employ as 
many men as possible so as to complete 
the works within the prescribed time, 
the Treasury will advance, during this 
yeur, the balance of the grant sanctioned 
by Parliament for the completion of the 
works ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham): 
The Government are unable to submit 
a Supplementary Estimate for this ser- 
vice during the present year, but the 
Treasury and the Board of Works are 
concerting financial arrangements with a 
view to preventing any stoppage of the 
works for want of funds. I understand 
that the time for completion can, if 
necessary, be extended by the Board of 
Works with Treasury assent. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Will the financial 
arrangements involve the payment of 
interest to the Board ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: That will 
rest with the Treasury and the Board of 
Works. 

CoLoneL NOLAN : Did not the late 
Government make the grant for these 
works 7 

*Sin J. T. HIBBERT: Yes; the 
difficulty is, however, that provision has 
not yet been made in the Estimates for 
the whole of the amount granted. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
When may we expect the works to 
be completed ? 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I hope very 


shortly, if the weather keeps fine. 





THE INSPECTION OF LAUNDRIES. 

Mr. BEITH : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if he has received a resolution from the 
Trades Council of Inverness in favour 
of placing laundries, in which women are 
employed, under the Factories Act ; and 
if he has yet seen his way to include 
laundries within the provisions of this 
Act ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I have re- 
ce ved this resolution and many others 
of!a similar character. The Inspectors 
of Factories have received instructions 
to make special inquiries all over the 
Kingdom into this question. It is, of 
course, impossible to legislate on the 
subject this year. 


THE SUPERANNUATION OF ELEMEN. 
TARY TEACHERS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kings- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether the recently - appointed Com- 
mittee on the Superannuation of Elemen- 
tary Teachers has begun its work, and 
whether progress is being made with its 
inquiries. 

*Mr. ACLAND : The Committee have 
held one meeting, at which the course of 
procedure to be adopted for the prepara- 
tion of alternative schemes was settled. 
Owing to the fact that the members of 
the Committee will mostly be absent on 
vacation during the next two months, it 
will be impossible for them to meet 
during that period ; but subsequently it 
is proposed to hold meetings weekly (or 
oftener if found desirable) in order that 
as speedy a solution as possible of the 
question may be arrived at. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF SIAM. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether there is truth in the 
reports that the King of Siam is being 
required to undertake that concessions 
for material improvement in the Eastern 
Siamese Provinces shall be reserved for 
the French exclusively ; and whether 
the French Government continues to give 
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assurances of its desire to respect the 
independence of Siam ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The Reports we have 
received of the French proposals do not 
include a demand for such an undertaking 
on the part of the Siamese Government. 
There has been no withdrawal of the 
assurances given by France. 


THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether, inasmuch as an unrepealed 
Act still remains upon the Statute Book 
which empowers the Government to 
maintain any Member who applies to have 
payment made him, and pending the Re- 
solution for Payment of Members becoming 
law, the Government intend to put this 
Act into force for such Members as may 
make application ; whether the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill to bring this 
Parliament into similar practice with its 
own Colonies, as shown in the Return 
furnished by the Governors of Newfound- 
land, Natal, Cape of Good Hope, South 
Australia, New Zealand, Queensland, 
New South Wales, Victoria, Canada, 
and Tasmania regarding the Payment of 
Members, which is customary in most 
Constitutionally-governed countries ; and 
whether the Government will consider 
the arrangement of free passes on rail- 
ways, a system generally prevailing out- 
side the United Kingdom ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I stated my views on this subject in the 
Debate on the 24th March, and I have 
nothing to add to that statement, 


THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

Mr. SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India if he has observed the 
telegraphic despatch published in The 
Times of Saturday last which declares 
that the 23rd Pioneers are marching into 
Chilas inaccordance with the pre-arranged 
programme ; can he inform the House 
if there is a pre-arranged programme and 
what are its objects, also why British- 
Indian troops are marching into Chilas, 
which is far beyond the boundaries of 
Her Majesty’s dominions ; and whether 
a considerable escort has been sent on 
the Khagan route to Gilgit; and, if so, 
what the escort is to convoy, and what 
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is the object of this military operation 
in these remote regions ? 

Mr.G.RUSSELL: The 23rd Pioneers 
are engaged in making a new road from 
Abbotabad ria Knagan and the Babosar 
Pass to Chilas. This road will afford a 
shorter and easier communication with 
Gilgit than the present one. The first 
140 miles are in British territory. The 
last 20 between the Babosar Pass and 
Chilas are in territory which is tributary 
to the protected State of Kashmir. The 
Secretary of State has no information of 
any “escort” being sent on the Khagan 
route such as is referred to by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. SNAPE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he is 
aware that it has been publicly stated 
that we have overstepped the Indus by 
hundreds of miles; that we have a rail- 
way station within 60 miles of Kandahar, 
and military posts in the Zhob and 
Gomal Valleys; that we have pledged to 
the Ameer the integrity of Herat, 
Maimena, and Andkui; that we are con- 
templating a railway up the valley of the 
Kabul river, and have established garri- 
sons at Gilgit and Chittal; whether he 
will present Papers to Parliament showing 
under what authority the Indian Govern- 
ment has overstepped the Indus by hun- 


dreds of miles, xccompanied by a map | 


describing the extent of territory so 
included ; when and under whose orders 
military posts were established in the 
Zhob and Gomal Valleys ; and also what 
garrisons were established at Gilgit and 
Chittal; and whether the official doeu- 
ments can be laid upon the Table of the 
House by which we have pledged to the 
Ameer the integrity of Herat, Maimena, 
and Andkui ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary is 
aware that various statements have from 
time to time appeared on these subjects, 
for which he is in no way respousible, 
The portion of our frontier to which the 
hon. Member presumably refers as over- 
stepping the Indus by hundreds of miles 
is Quetta and the territory in its vicinity. 
The Papers in regard to the occupation 
of Quetta will be found in Parliamentary 
Paper (Baluchistan) (No. 2), 1877, and a 
map showing the extent of territory 
brought under the control of the Indian 
Government in that district was placed 
in the Library of the House at Mr. 
Slagg’s request in 1888. The military 
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posts in the Zhob and Gomal Valleys 
consist of local tribal Militia, and were 
established under the orders of the 
Government of India, approved by the 
Secretary of State in 1889 and 1890. In 
regard to Gilgit, which is part of 
Kashmir, a garrison consisting of three 
Kashmir regiments, one company of 
Kashmir sappers, and a mountain battery 
(Kashmir) is stationed in that territory. 
The Political Agent who is posted there 
has an escort of 200 Sikh Infantry. 
There is no British garrison at Chittal. 
A Mission was recently deputed there at 
the request of the new Ruler, Mehtar 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, and the Gilgit Agent’s 
escort of 200 men accompanied the 
Mission. On the Mission being with- 
drawn, an officer was left there tem- 
porarily ; also, at the:Mehtar’s request, he 
retains one-half of that escort. The 
official Document, in which our pledge 
regarding the integrity of the Ameer’s 
territory is recorded, will be found at 
page 40 of Parliamentary Paper (Afghan- 
istan) (No. 1), 1881. The Secretary of 
State will consider whether Papers can 
be presented with regard to the Zhob 
and Gomal Valleys; but it would not, in 
his opinion, be for the interests of the 
Public Service at the present time that 
Papers should be presented on the other 
subjects referred to by the hon. Member, 

Mr. SNAPE : Does the Secretary of 
State for India deny the allegations con- 
tained in the question, and is he aware 
that they were made public by his pre- 
decessors in Office 7 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): Inasmuch as the statement in the 
question on the Paper emanated from 
myself, I beg to ask the Under Seera- 
tary whether it is not the case that the 
frontier policy there alluded to was ex- 
plained at length to this House in the 
Indian Budget Debate of 1885, and was 
received without criticism or opposition 
by the Liberal Party, aud was further 
discussed at length on March 13, 1888, 
when Mr. Childers, speaking on behalf 
of the Party opposite, accepted that 
policy, and declined to vote against it, 
and when, upon a Division, it was 
approved by a majority of 50 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: I believe the 
facts are as stated by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. With regard to the 
supplementary question of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Laneashire, I have only to in- 
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form him that the words of the answer 
have been carefully studied, and I am 
not disposed to subtract from or add to 
them without consultation with the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I ask 
whether the speech of Mr. Childers, 
delivered in 1888, pledges the Liberal 
Party of to-day ? 


[No reply was given. } 


THE IMPORTATION OF RAGS. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
Senate of Hamburg has issued an Order 
to prevent the importation into Hamburg, 
and prohibited transit over territory 
under its control, of rags and bedding 
imported from Russia, actuated by the 
experience of what the people of Ham- 
burg suffered in 1892; and whether he 
will consider the advisability of adopting 
a similar course in this country ¢ 

*Mr. H. HW. FOWLER: The only in- 
formation I have as to the Order referred 
to is contained in a telegram from Berlin 
to the effect that the Senate of Hamburg 
has issued Orders 

“Prohibiting the importation into or trans- 

port through Hamburg of old clothes and dirty 
body and bed linen from Russia. Passengers’ 
luggage is excepted.” 
The Order of the Local Government 
Board of August 5 deals with articles of 
a similar character. The Order pro- 
hibits the landing in England of “ dirty 
bedding or disused or filthy clothing, 
whether belonging to emigrants or other- 
wise,” except under certain specified 
conditions as to disinfection. 

Mr. MACDONA: Is not the importa- 
tion of rags prohibited in New York 
unless they are first disinfected 7 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 
information upon that point. There are 
rags called rags of merchandise in bales 
which have been collected during a long 
serics of years, and the importation of 
such rags is not prohibited in any 
country. 


MURDER IN CORK PARK. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any- 
one has becn made amenable in respect of 
the recent murder of a woman in the 


Mr. G. Russell 
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Cork Park ; whether there have been 
any complaints as regards the absence of 
a police patrol at night in the vicinity 
mentioned ; whether there was any patrol 
there on the night of the murder ; and, if 
not, what was the reason ; could he state 
what is the number of policemen now 
serving in the city, and how many are on 
day duty and night duty respectively ; 
and whether the Police Authorities will 
arrange to have a police patrol sent into 
the suburbs at 7 p.m., instead of at 8.30 
p-m. as at present, especially on Sunday 
evenings ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No person has 
yet been made amenable for the murder 
of this woman, but the police are still 
hopeful of tracing the perpetrators of the 
crime. It is a facet, I understand, that 
complaints were made as to the absence 
of police patrols in the vicinity men- 
tioned, though it appears that at the late 
Cork Assizes the Judge expressed him- 
self satisfied that there had been no 
neglect of duty in the matter on the part 
of the Constabulary. There was, I am 
told, a patrol in the vicinity on the night 
of the occurrence. The total strength of 
the Cork City Foree is two District In- 
spectors and 193 men of all ranks, of 
whom 65 are employed on day and 92 on 
night duty, and there are 11 mounted 
men and eight detectives who perform 
day and night duty indiscriminately. 
There are also six rural stations with a 
total strength of 30 men, who are con- 
stantly patrolling towards the city. As 
to the last paragraph, it is reported that 
patrols do not start for the suburbs at 
8.30 p.m., as alleged, but at 7 p.m., as a 
rule, and sometimes as early as 6.30 p.m. 
The Sunday patrols invariably start 
earlier. 


THE DUBLIN SEWAGE DIFFICULTY. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that all the sewage works from 
Kingston-on-Thames to Barking are in 
the midst of thickly-populated districts ; 
whether the Pigeon House Fort was full 
of troops about the time when the Rath- 
mines and Pembroke townships arranged 
to run their sewage through the Fort and 
deposit it in a crude state into the Liffey 
lower down: whether the War Office 
offered any opposition to that proposal ; 
whether at present the Fort is mainly 
oceupied with old stores aud a few 
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sentinels ; whether the War Office has re- 
ceived the Report of the Government 
chemists and leading engineers of the 
Kingdom declaring that the site selected 
for the treatment of the sewage at 
Dublin is the best in the Three King- 
doms; and whether, in view of this 
statement, and in view of the fact that 
the Dublin Corporation some time since 
gave Richmond Bridewell to the War 
Office to be used as a military barracks, 
the Government will now reciprocate by 
handing over the Pigeon House Fort to 
the Corporation, so that the main drain- 
age scheme may be immediately com- 
menced in the interests of public utility : ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In answer to the question of the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say that I am 
aware that in London the sewers must 
necessarily pass through thickly-popu- 
lated districts ; but the question here is not 
as tosewers, butas tothe outfall of sewage. 
The average number of troops at Pigeon 
House Fort in 1876, when the Rathmines 
drainage scheme was introduced, was 
about 150. The proposal as actually 
carried out was at first opposed by the 
War Office; but as it was only a question 
of the drainage of two rich residential 
townships with a small population and a 
relatively large consumption of water, 
aud as no question of open settling tanks 
was involved, opposition was ultimately 
withdrawn. When it was reported that 
the whole of the sewage of South Dublin 
was to be embraced in the scheme, the 
Military Authorities offered the strongest 
objection, and insisted that the sewage, 
in that event, should be carried out to 
Pool Beg lighthouse. The War Office 
only finally withdrew its opposition on 
the assurance of the Commissioners that 
they had no powers to include South 
Dublin. The question now is not as to 
the south of Dublin only, but relates to 
the sewage of the whole city. Pigeon 
House Fort contains some of the most 
important ordnance stores for the supply 
of Ireland, and its garrison varies from 
100 to 300 troops. The War Depart- 
ment received the Report of the experts 
empleved by the promoters of the scheme, 
and referred it for the consideration and 
report of the Army Sanitary Committee 
—a competent tribunal, which includes 
three unofficial members of great autho- 
rity on these subjects, and whose opinion 
1 was bound to take in the interests of 
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the soldier. That Committee reported 
to me that the scheme was in certain 
respects unsatisfactory as affecting 
Pigeon House Fort. Richmond Bridewell 
was not given by the Dublin Corporation 
to the War Department. It was the 
property of the Prisons Board, which, 
when it had no further use for it, sur- 
rendered it to the War Department, under 
Clause 31 of 40 & 41 Viet., c. 49, 
Prisons (Ireland), thus saving the cost 
of its maintenance. Pigeon House Fort 
was purchased from the Corporation of 
Dublin for a sum of over £100,000, and 
more than £60,000 has been expended 
upon it, and it could not be surrendered 
without the provision of equivalent ac- 
commodation. 


Mr. HAYDEN: Was Richmond 
Bridewell originally built at the expense 
of the Government, or of the ratepayers 


of Dublin ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


It was originally built at the expense of 
the ratepayers, and then passed into the 
hands of the Prisons Board. 

Mr. FIELD: And is no compensation 
to be allowed to the inhabitants for the 
appropriation of the Bridewell by the 
War Office. Considering the enormous 
issues at stake, will the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavour to get this matter 
settled ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
I am doing all in my power to secure 
that. 

Mr. CARSON : What was the price 
paid for Pigeon House Fort ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have answered that. 

Mr. CARSON: Is it not a fact that 
the letter of the Dublin Corporation has 
not been answered ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have said that the matter is still under 
consideration. I eannot answer until we 
have the materials on which to frame an 
answer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
May I ask whether, according to the 
Papers presented by the late Govern- 
ment, Richmond Prison is not worth at 
least £100,000 Is it not fair to the 
Corporation to remember that the Go- 
vernment have now got a splendid new 
barracks with three acres of land 
attached 7 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I am not acquainted with the cireum- 
stances attending the transfer of the 
prison. 


Postal Telegraph 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, as “ The 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880,” is to be 
continued under the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill now before the House, 
it is intended to proceed with the Bill to 
amend that Act in the Autumn Session ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I must defer 
giving an answer to this question until 
the First Lord of the Treasury makes a 
general statement on the arrangements 
for Business. 


THE LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I bee to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland how many houses for labourers 
in Ireland have been put in proper sani- 
tary condition under “The Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, 1883,” being one of the 
Acts to be continued under the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill now before the 
House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The provision 
evabling Rural Sanitary Authorities to 
put in repair existing cottages is contained 
in Section 16 of the amending <Aet of 
1885, and the total number of cottages 
thus repaired to March 31 last was 62. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what amount was lent and how 


heg to 


many dwellings of the labouring classes 
in Ireland were improved in each of the 
last five years under 23 & 24 Vict., ce. 19, 
being one of the Acts to be continued 
under the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill now before the House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The last Annual 
Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland contains, at page I8, a 
Table showing the number and amount 
of loans sanctioned in each of the past 10 
years for dwellings for agricultural 
labourers under the Act mentioned in the 
question of the hon. Gentleman. I have 
called for information as to the number of 
dwellings improved, but regret I am not 
ina position to vive it to-day. 

Mr. M. HEALY: Is it not the 
fact that the Act referred to in the ques- 
tion relates only to landlords’ property 7 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe that is 


so. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH GUARANTEES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he can state on what 
principle the amount of guarantee is 
calculated that is required by the Post 
Office from persons who desire the postal 
telegraph to be extended to their neigh- 
bourhood, in cases where it is anticipated 
that the revenue from such an extension 
will be insufficient to meet the expendi- 
ture thereon; how the amount of the 
total sum to be guaranteed is arrived at ; 
whether this sum ineludes the cost of 
wires, poles, and other materials, as well 
as of the labour for setting up the length 
of telegraph required, or whether this 
cost is borne wholly or in part by the 
Post Office ; and whether there has been 
any recent change in the method of 
dealing with these matters ; if so, what 
the change is, and when it was made ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY : 


made up of (1) interest at 3 per cent on 


The amount is 


the outlay of the Department for poles, 
wires, and otver materials and labour, 
and (2) an annual provision for the main- 
tenance and the working of the telegraph. 
The guarantors are not required to pay 
the amount of the guarantee; but if the 
Revenue in any year falls short of that 
amount, they are called upon to pay the 
difference. A change was sanctioned by 
the Treasury in August, 1891, when 
were relieved of the burden 
of providing for the repayment of the 
capital outlay. By the Post Office Act of 
the same year, Rural Sanitary Authori- 
ties were empowered to give guarantees, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: And in case 
the guarantee has to be paid and the 
Post Office cease the telegraph connee- 
tion, are the wires handed over to the 
guarantors 7, 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The guarantee 
is only for seven years, and at the end 
of that time the question arises shall the 
telegraph service be continued ¢ 

In reply to a further question by Mr. 
Gibson Bow Les, 

*Mr. A. MORLEY said, the 


Regulation was not retrospective. 
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MACHINERY IN ROYAL MINES, 
Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydfil): I beg-to ask the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury whether the Woods 
and Forests Office is allowing to be 
removed from Royal mines—namely, the 
Moel Ispri and Champion Mines, near 
Dolgelly—machinery and fixtures erected 
upon such Royal mines; whether there 
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is a clause in the lease entitling the | 


Crown to purchase from the lessees, 
upon the termination of the lease, all 
gold machinery at a valuation ; and, if 
so, Why such powers of purchase are not 
exercised with a view to renting or 
selling it to one of the numerous appli- 
cants for a fresh lease ; and whether the 
Crown has power, at Common Law or 
otherwise, to prevent the removal of 
fixed machinery (erected solely for the 
purpose of extracting gold) from these 
Royal mines; and, if so, whether, in 
the interests of the State and the indus- 
try, they will exercise such power ? 


*Sirn Jd. T. HIBBERT: The machinery 
and fixtures at the Moel Ispri and 
Champion Mines have, it is understood, 
been sold, and will, it is presumed, be 
removed unless purchased by those to 
whom a fresh lease of the mines has been 
offered. There is a clause in the lease 
giving the Crown the option of purchas- 
ing the machinery, but it is-not the usual 
practice of the Commissioners of Woods 
to exercise this option, and it was not 
considered expedient to depart from the 
usual practice in the present instance. 
The lessees are, therefore, entitled to sell 
or remove the machinery. 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN SIAM, 

Mr. CURZON: I ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is true that the French 
are fortifying Chantaboon, in Siam ; that 
they havedemanded exclusive concessions 
for publie works in Battambong and 
Augkor, or in any of the Siamese pro- 
vinces, as well as the expulsion of all or 
certain European officers from the ser- 
vice of the King of Siam ; whether these 
fresh demands are consistent with the 
pledges given by the French Govern- 
ment to respect the independence of 
Siam; and whether Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment still adhere to Lord Rosebery’s 
statement on I7th July, that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Siam is a sub- 


beg to 
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ject of grave importance to the British, 
and more especially to the British Indian 
Empire, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are fully alive to their responsi- 
bilities in the matter; and, if so, what 
steps are being takeu by Her Majesty’s 
Government in discharge of those re- 
sponsibilities ? 

*Sim E. GREY: We have no official! 
confirmation as to the expulsion of any 
European officers. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment do adhere to the statement 
made on the 17th of July, and Lord 
Dufferin returns to Paris this week to 
resume the negotiations on the lines 
previously agreed upon with the French 
Government and stated in this House as 
necessary to safeguard British interests. 


Mr. CURZON: The hon. Baronet 
having replied to a previous question 


that he has no information as to Chanta- 
boon, because we have no Agent there, 
I now desire to ask him, since Chanta- 
boon is connected by wire with Bangkok, 
whether he will telegraph for information 
to the British Minister at Bangkok ; 
also, whether the House is to understand 
from his reply that the French Plenipo- 
tentiary is believed by the Government 
not to have exceeded the terms of the 
last ultimatum accepted by Siam, and that 
no such excess is to be anticipated ; and, 
lastly, am I to gather that Her Majesty's 
Government will not regard with equani- 
mity any further encroachments upon 
the independence of Siam, which has 
been deelared by them to be a matter of 
grave importance to the British Empire ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I think the best 


mode of answering this question is to 


recall to the hon. Member and to the 
House the statement previously made 
with regard to British interests. It isto 


the effect that Great Britain is interested 
in having a neutral zone between the two 
countries : that British trade has to be 
protected ; and that the Government keep 
in view the fact that Great Britain has 
interests in the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of Siam. When Lord Dufferin 
returns to Paris matters will 
be present in his mind. So far it has 
only been necessary to negotiate as to 
a neutral zone in acertam part. The 
assurances given by the French Govern- 
ment with regard to the independence of 
Siam still holds good, It is not, there- 
fore, necessary that any negotiations 
should take place with regard to that 


these 
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point. As to the desires for further in- 
formation in connection with the demands 
made by the French Government, it 
would, I think, be convenient to await 


the return of Lord Dufferin to Paris, in | 


order to obtain that information from the 
most authoritative source. 


Mr. CURZON: Will the hon. | 


Baronet inquire as to what is going on 
at Chantaboon ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I do not attach the 
same importance to this rumour as the 
hon. Member, as the information in pos- 
session of the Government goes to show 
that there are in Chantaboon 450 French 
and over 4,000 Siamese troops. Under 
these circumstances, it is quite possible 
that some earthworks may have been 
constructed by the French as a temporary 
precaution. 
attribute undue importance to the matter 


by making special inquiry by telegraph. | 


Sir R. TEMPLE: Will the hon. 
Baronet inquire whether British enter- 
prise is to have an equality with French 
enterprise in all parts of the independent 
Provinces of Siam ? 

Sir E. GREY: That would be a sub- 
ject for negotiation with Siam as an 
independent State. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether, before 
entering into any agreement with the 
National Telephone Company, he will, 
in the interest of telephone users and the 
Municipal Authorities of this country, 
lay a draft of the proposed Agreement 
upon the Table of this House ? 

*Mnr. A. MORLEY : Similar questions 
were put to me ou the 31st ultimo and 
on the 18th instant, and I must refer the 
hon. Member to the replies which I gave 
on those occasions. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: This 
is a matter of very great importance. 
May I inquire whether the Agreement 
will be signed very shortly ; and whether 
it will be placed upon the Table in order 
to be subject to the approval of Parlia- 
ment 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I hope it will be 
signed very shortly. As I have already 
stated, it will be submitted to Parliament. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Considering 
the importance of this question to the 
country, and especially to traders, may I 
ask why Parliament cannot see the 


Sir E. Grey 
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Agreement before it is signed? Why 
should there be any secrecy in the matter ; 
and might not the Municipal Authorities 
have an opportunity of laying their case 
before the right hon. Gentleman ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: There is no 
necessity for that, as the position of the 
Municipal Authority will not be affected 
by the Agreement. A Committee of 
the House of Commons has considered 
the whole subject, and reported that the 
details ought to be carried out upon the 
responsibility of the Government of the 
day, and that the Agreement should be 
laid before Parliament. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Will 
the Agreement be signed almost imme- 
diately ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : 


shortly. 


I hope very 


CHOLERA AT MECCA. 

Sir H. ROSCOE = (Manchester, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
information has been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government that, in spite of 
the outbreak of cholera at Mecca, many 
pilgrims who are British subjects have 
been compulsorily detained at that city 
by the illegal action of the Governor, 
when desirous of proceeding at once to 
the coast to embark ; if so, what steps 
the Government have taken to put an 
end to such proceedings ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Information to this 
effect has been received, and urgent 
representations were immediate:y made 
at Constantinople by Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’ Affaires. Instructions were then 
sent by the Sultan to the Governor of 
Mecca not to interfere with the departure 
of the pilgrims. It appears, however, 
that such interference did take place to 
an extent which is said to have caused 
| great injury to the pilgrims, and con- 
siderable loss to certain British ship- 
owners. Her Majesty’s Government are 
now investigating the circumstances in 
view of the possibility of being able to 
advance claims for damage inflicted, and 
in order to prevent the repetition of any 
such injustice on a future occasion. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
AN AUTUMN SESSION DECIDED UPON. 
Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he intends to take up the 
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Saturdays 9th and 16th September for 
Supply, or whether Members may reckon 
on having those days free ? 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say what course the Government pro- 
pose to take in regard to Friday nights ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): As to the arrange- 
ments of the Business of the House 
during the close of the Session, I think 
it would be convenient that I should 
state consecutively, at the proper time, 
the entire arrangements that we should 
advise the House to adopt. Therefore, 
either to-night or to-morrow, I hope to 
give notice of the terms of a Resolution 
to be moved on Monday next, and in 
which the whole of the particulars will 
be set forth. In the meantime, I may 
state that the Government have so far 
cousidered the position of the House that 
they have determined, at the close of 
Supply, that they will advise the House 
to adjourn till Thursday, November 2, 
for the propose of then proceeding with 
Business. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman has told 
us the fact and date of the Autumn 
Will he supplement that by a 
statement as to the nature of the Business 
to be then proceeded with ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
I would give notice of the Resolution for 
Monday, thinking that would be a good 
opportunity for giving particulars, 


Session. 





GIBRALTAR DOCKYARD. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he | 
will cause the Navy Vote relating to 
Gibraltar to be taken at a time which 
may allow discussion on the future dock- 
yard there ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
proper time for this discussion will be on 
Vote 10 of the Navy Votes. Due notice 
will be given when the Vote will be 
taken. 


ILLITERATE VOTERS, 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is aware that the Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections (Ballot Act) expires 
on the 8lst December next, and is on 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill now 
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before the House to be renewed ; whether 
he is aware that Clauses 26 and 27 of 
the First Schedule, and part of the 
Second Schedule, grant special provisions 
for illiterates voting in the presence of 
the agents of the candidates, and that 
those provisions apply to Great Britain 
and Ireland ; and whether he will consent, 
in renewing the Ballot Act in the Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Bill of this 
year, to withdraw these and other clauses 
that may be necessary, and so repeal 
these clauses, and do away with illiterate 
voting for Parliamentary and other 
elections in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland at one and the same 
time ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I have 
no doubt that the question is one for dis- 
cussion, but it would not be usual to 
include in this discussion on the annual 
Act such questions as that. 

Mr. BARTLEY gave notice that on 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, in 
Committee, he would move to leave out 
certain clauses in the Bill giving special 
advantages to illiterate voters in this 
country. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Would that be 
in Order ? Must not each Bill, as a 
whole, be either included or excluded 7 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question will 
arise in Committee, but I entertain grave 
doubts as to the regularity of the course 
suggested by the hon. Member for North 
Islington. 


THE TREASON-FELONY CONVICTS. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is aware that there exists a 
strong feeling throughout Ireland that 
the time has arrived for a reconsideration 
of the cases of the Irish prisoners now 
undergoing sentences under the Treason 
Felony Act ; and whether, in considera- 
tion of this strong feeling in Ireland, he will 
consult with the Home Secretary with a 
view to the release of John Daly and the 
other prisoners ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Secretary of State answered a similar 
question the other day. The Government 
do not see any cause which would justify 
them in interfering with that decision, 


THE QUEENSTOWN MAIL ROUTE, 


Mr. HAYDEN: On behalf of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the College 
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Green Division of Dublin, I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General what, in the 
event of his recent offer to the several 
Shipping and Railway Companies for 
the special conveyance of the American 
mails from Queenstown to London being 
accepted, will be the mileage rate receiv- 
able by the London and North-Western 
Railway ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Negotiations with 
the various companies are pending, and 
I do not think any good purpose will be 
served by discussing the details of the 
different arrangements. 


Government of 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 448.) 
THIRD READING, [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [30th August] 
proposed to Question, “ That the Bill be 
now read the third time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six monuths.”"—( Mr. Courtney.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. TRITTON (Lambeth, Norwood) 
said, that in resuming his speech against 
the Third Reading of this Bill he wished, 
in the first place, to express his regret 
that on the preceding afternoon he in- 
advertently misquoted some words used 
by the Prime Minister; and he proposed, 
in the next place, to call attention to the 
statement of the Chief Secretary in his 
eloquent speech at Neweastle on Satur- 
day last, that the Government had made 
the Home Rule Bill a“ workable 
scheme.” He wondered how many 
Members of the House thought that 
statement correct. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman devoted a considerable portion of 
his somewhat lengthy oration to severely 
criticising the conduct of the Opposition, 
and then went on to say— 

“We gave a pledge to bring before Parlia- 
ment a scheme which should satisfy Irish 
desires, which should meet the necessities of 
Trish social life, and should endanger no great 
British interest. We have fulfilled that 
pledge.” 

But had the Government satisfied Irish 
desires ? Why, the very first time an 
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Irish Member had risen in his place in 
the House sivece the delivery of the Chief 
Secretary’s speech he said— 

“One result of the discussion in Committee 
was thoroughly satisfactory. As the Bill now 
stood, no man in his senses could any longer 
regard it either as a full,a final, or a satisfactory 
settlement of the Irish national demand, The 
word ‘provisional’ had been, so to speak, 
stamped in red ink across every page of the 
Bill.” 

The hon. Member for Waterford, to 
whom he referred, further said the Bill 
would not be a satisfactory settlement to 
either country, because no settlement 
would be satisfactory to England which 
did not end the Irish Question, and no 
settlement would be satisfactory to Ire- 
land which did not make Irishmen 
masters in their own country. So much 
for “the workable scheme ” which would 
satisfy the Irish Members. As a man 
of business he was strongly opposed to 
the Bill. As amember of the London 
Chamber of Commerce he had great 
respect for the views of kindred organisa- 
tions, and he could not get over the pro- 
tests of the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, 
the Linen Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Dublin Stock Exchange. He 
did not know if business men opposite 
believed the airy assertion of the Prime 
Minister that the Bill would produce a 
wonderful plethora of money in Treland ; 
but evidently business men in Ireland did 
not look forward to prosperity under Home 
Rule, for they had pronounced strongly 
against the Bill; that it would be detri- 
mental to trade and commerce ; that if it 
heeame law security, credit, and capital 
would vanish, and starvation of labour 
set in. He therefore, as a business man, 
protested against this unbusinesslike Bill 
being allowed to be read a third time. 
He further objected to the Bill from the 
teetotal point of view, and he was 
surprised that none of the so-called 
“temperance ” party — had risen to 
object to a Bill which made the solvency 
of Ireland depend on the consumption of 
whisky, and which made temperance 
legislation impossible in Ireland—because 
it would involve national bankruptey. A 
widespread increase of habits of temper- 
ance among the people would mean 
financial ruin to the Irish Exchequer. 
Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby—would not venture to use his 
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Splendid rhetorical powers in a crusade 
in poor drink-trodden Ireland, because 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would protest against his action as likely 
to lead to the bankruptcy of Ireland. 
He also objected to the Bill because of 
the danger it involved to the loyal Pro- 
testant minority. The Prime Minister 
said the pleas put forward by the Oppo- 
sition against the Bill were “ enormous, 
monstrous, and hideous falsehoods,” 
though he was kind enough to add that 
he believed in the sincerity of those who 
advanced them. The voice of the Pro- 
testant minority had been pretty largely 
heard, and appeals had been made, 
especially by Nonconformists, begging 
their brethren in this country to do some- 
thing to oppose the Bill, and thereby 
save them from having their religious 
liberties imperilled and placed under the 
domination of the Irish priesthood. He 
wished to know whether the Prime 
Minister desired it to go forth to the 
country that these appeals were nothing 
but enormous, monstrous, and hideous 
falsehoods ? He could hardly fancy that 
one who, like the right hon. Gentleman, 
owed his present position so largely to 
the votes of the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land, would wish such a statement to go 
forth respecting the pleas put forward 
against this pernicious Bill by the Non- 
conformists of Ireland. He (Mr. Tritton) 
only wished that some of the gentlemen 
opposite would have the courage of their 
convictions on this subject. He believed 
that when the days of Gladstonian 
glamour and Sextonian supremacy had 
passed away there were many Members 
opposite who would wish to God they 
had never helped in carrying this Bill 
through its Third Reading. The other 
night he dreamt—he knew it was wrong 
for a middle-aged Conservative to dream ; 
the young men of the Eighty Club were 
the only men who ought to have dreams ; 
but he was thankful that the Prime 
Minister could not gag Members in the 
hours of darkness as well as in the hours 
of light—he dreamt that just before a 
most critical Division in the House of 
Commons the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Asquith) rose in his place and asserted, 
in that patronising manner which some 
of his friends regretted that he had so 
much acquired since he took Office, that 
he had been especially authorised by 
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occasion hon. Members would be allowed 
to vote according to their convictions, 
He (Mr. Tritton) was afraid that this 
dream would not come true ; but he still 
ventured to hope that some gentlemen 
opposite, recognising the unworkability 
of that scheme, the want of real safe- 
guard, either material or moral, for the 
loyal minority in Ireland, and the solem- 
nity of the occasion on which they were 
to give their votes might, before it was too 
late, go over and help the Unionist Party 
to defeat the most miserable and the 
most mischievous measure which had 
ever been proposed by a_ responsible 
Government to that Imperial House of 
Parliament. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russett, Hackney, S8.): The hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken has 
| made a vigorous and in parts an amusing 
speech. I do not think that he pro- 
posed to himself to say much, and he 
certainly has not succeeded in saying 
much, to assist the judgment of the 


House upon the great question be- 
fore it. He began by expressing his 


disappointment with the character of 
the speech delivered by my right hon, 
Friend (Mr. J. Morley) last Saturday, 
I can only say that we on this side of 
the House have not been disappointed 
with that speech. The hon. Member 
referred to my right hon. Friend's state- 
ment that we have proposed to put 
before this House for acceptance a work- 
able scheme of Home Rule, and he asked 
who believed that statement. Well, my 
answer is that the majority of this House 
believe it. About some other points of 
the hon. Member’s speech I shall have to 
say something in the order in which they 
arise, but I must decline to follow him on 
this oceasion into a consideration of the 
temperance question or the Local Veto 
Bill. There has been one feature 
of the speech of the Member 
which has been characteristic of all the 
speeches delivered against this Bill up to 
the present time, including those of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney) and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division (Mr. Chaplin). They have all 
said very little about the principle of 
this Bill. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin, indeed, said that by- 
and-bye some such Bill might properly be 
accepted by this House and passed by 
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Parliament, but that this was not the time 
for it, that the question was not ripe, and 
that we had not behind us such a man- 
date from the country as would justify 
the House in passing such a measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford took the same line of 
argument, but devoted the greater 
part of his speech to a defence of his 
reputation for literary accuracy. I am 
not going to euter into the controversy 
between the Prime Minister and the right 
hon. Gentleman upon the subject of 
foreign authority in relation to the 
Irish Question. I will make but two 
observations in reference to that 
matter. The first is that the right hon. 
Gentleman mistook the purpose for which 
the Prime Minister referred to that 
authority. The Prime Minister never 
referred to that authority as being one 
the volume of which had declared in 
favour of Home Rule. But he referred 
to it for the purpose of establishing the 
fact that there was a consensus of opinion 
that, owing to the long years of mis- 
government of Ireland by the superior 
power of Great Britain, there was a debt 
due by Great Britain to Ireland, and not 
yet recognised in its legislation. When the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the case of 
Cavour I think he entirely misunderstood 
the application of what he said. Count 
Cavour was arguing against the Repeal 
of the Union. That meant the restora- 
tion of Grattan’s Parliament ; it meant 
the restoration of an independent Legis- 
lature, although not accompanied by an 
independent Executive, and it meant the 
right of that independent Legislature to 
entertain questions touching succession, 
touching the Regeney, foreigu relations, 
external trade, Treaties, and the like. 
When in connection with his opposition 
to the Repeal of the Act of Union Count 
Cavour went on to refer to the case of 
Canada, he meant to express his approval 
of the principle of delegation by the su- 
preme authority of Parliament toa subordi- 
nate legislative authority to deal with local 
affairs. But, Mr. Speaker, there has run 
through all the speeches delivered up to 
the present moment one consistent line of 
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argument, at one moment more obviously 
and clearly expressed than at another, 
but never wanting in the whole thread of 
the argument. It is this—that my right 


hon. Friend the Prime Minister (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) has needlessly and 
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gratuitously brought forward this Irish 
Question, and made his attempt to solve 
it, without there being any pressing 
necessity for him to undertake that task. 
One would suppose from many of the 
observations made that my right hon. 
Friend had invented the Irish Question. 
Under these circumstances it is necessary 
to consider briefly what was the condition 
of things that had existed long anterior to 
1886, and what it was that made it a 
matter of urgent necessity for the Prime 
Minister to attempt to deal with the ques- 
tion of Home Rule. We have it upon the 
confession of right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that before 1885 the Government of 
the Queen, backed up by all the resources 
of the Empire, was not wholly powerful 
in Ireland, that there existed in Ireland 
an embittered feeling in respect of the 
Government which proceeded from the 
Imperial Cabinet and from this Imperial 
Parliament, and that the Irish Repre- 
sentatives, although they had no Con- 
stitutional resources and power at their 
back, were the real authority in the 
land—an authority, grievous to relate, 
often more powerful—that was the 
accusation of the Opposition—than the 
law of the land itself. For years there 
had been pursued an alternate system of 
bullying and bribing, of coercing and 
conciliating. At the end of that series 





of experiments, when in 1885 the 
Irish people were enabled for the 
‘first time to speak as a fully en- 
franchised people in the sense in which 
England and Scotland were able to 
speak, they returned out of 100 popularly- 
elected Members 85 Members demanding, 
in Constitutional language and within the 
lines of the Constitution, the concession 
to Ireland of the natural right of self- 
government in its own affairs. I ask, 
was it possible for any Constitutional 
Minister, much less for a Constitutional 
Minister heading and leading the great 
Liberal Party, to turn his back upon such 
a demand? Mr, Speaker, I have said 
that many plans have been tried, and 
that they have failed. There is one plan 
that has not been tried—a plan that has 
this in its favour—that wherever it has 
been tried it has never been known to 
fail—and that is the plan of putting 
responsibility upon the people for their 
own government. We, in 1886, looked 
with hope, and in 1893 we look with 
hope, for the speedy accomplishment of 
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such a measure as being the means of at! I believe that although the policy came 
once removing, or at least of mitigating, upon unprepared minds toa large ex- 
the chronic difficulties of Irish govern- tent in this country that policy, so far 
ment, and of setting free the energies of | as self-government for Ireland was con- 
this Parliament to deal with pressing | cerned, would have succeeded even in 
questions affecting Scotland, England, 1886 had it not been for the Land Pur- 
and Wales. In 1886 the Government of chase Scheme. As regards the exclusion 
that day proposed a measure which may | of the Irish Members, I was then, and am 
be described in a single sentence, for in| now, opposed to that exclusion. I beg 
that single sentence the pith and kernel leave to say, if I may be allowed this 
of the principle of the measure is con- brief personal reference, that in my 
tained. It was the creation of a subordi- speech upon the introduction of that 
nate Legislative Authority in Ireland, and measure in 1886 I expressed the earnest 
of an Executive responsible to that hope that the Government would see 
Legislative Authority, which should have their way to yield on the point, not that 
power to legislate in respect of purely I feared that the exclusion of the 
Irish affairs subject to and leaving un- Irish Members would lead to separation, 
touched, as it is untouchable, the supreme but that I was unwilling on the part of 
authority of this Imperial Parliament. my country and on the partof my country- 
Well, the Bill of 1886 failed. Why ? | men to give up a fair share in the direc- 
It failed mainly for three reasons. tion of those Imperial interests which 
I will give these reasons, not merely | they have, according to the measure of 
for the sake of retrospect, but because their opportunity, their means, and their 
they have a distinct bearing on some of powers, done their part to build up. 
the questions that are in contention to- They have in every Department of the 
day. The first reason was thatthe public State done, at least, their share of the 
of England and Scotland and Wales work of State service. Although the 
were, to a large extent, in a state of un- times have been, I admit, when in Im- 
preparedness for the policy of 1886. The perial matters the Irish people, or a por- 
second reason was that by the Bill of tion of them, have not mourned when the 
1886 it was proposed to exclude the English people mourned, nor rejoiced 
Irish Members. ‘hat proposition was | when the English people rejoiced, yet I 
considered quite enough in the eyes of have lived in the hope, and still live in 
its opponents to condemn the Bill alto- the hope, that the day is not far distant 
gether, because it was said that the con- when existing differences will have been 
tinued presence of Irish Members in this removed, and when Irishmen will take 
House was the sign and symbol of the as much interest as any Englishman in 
continued supremacy of this Parliament, upholding the interests of that Empire, 
and that if the Irish Members were to go the greatness of which they have done 
it meant separation, and nothing but much to create. The plan of exelu- 
separation. The third reason was that sion was universally condemned. It was 
there was connected with that Bill, and condemned on all sides of this House ; 
forming part of the policy of that Bill, a, it was condemned in the Press and at 
Land Purchase Scheme. I can speak with publie meetings. I> must express my 
some authority, if I may be permitted to surprise at one statement made by my 
say so, upon this matter, and I have the right hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin 


strongest belief that it was not the Self- (Mr. Courtney) — namely, — that 
Government Bill of 1886 that defeated Liberal Unionist Party had not expr -ssed 
the policy of the Government of that any views upon that question, My cight 


day half as much as the coupling with it hon, Friend in effeet told us that if it 
of the Land Purchase Scheme. I will had been inclusion instead of exclusion, 
only say that in my own constituency the Liberal Unionist Members wou!d 
and in other constituencies I saw placards have seized upon it just as they seized 
ou which was written in large letters the upon the proposal of the Bill of S86, 
question—* Are you, the overtaxed| Mn. COURTNEY : I said the Liberals 
British tax payer—you, the overburdened | would, 

Englishman and artizan—goingto submit) *Sim C. RUSSELL: To use the right 
to be taxed tothe tune of £200,000,000 iu | hon, Gentleman's expression, the oppo- 
order to buy out the Irish landlords?" | nents of the Bill seized upon the pro- 
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vision which came readiest to their hands. 
I suppose that Birmingham is some 
authority upon the question of Liberal 
Unionism, and I suppose the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) and the 
Bordesley Division (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
have some place of importance in the 
Liberal Unionist Party. I would remind 
the House that when the Bill was under 
discussion in 1886, and when this ques- 
tion of the exclusion of the Irish Members 
was the poiat of attack, a great meeting 
was held in Birmingham at which the 
resolution Iam about to read was passed. 
Supporting this resolution were the right 
hon. Gentleman the Members for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) and 
the Bordesley Division (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), and the resolution was moved 
by Dr. Dale, a man of authority. It 
began by expressing confidence in the 
then head of the Government, my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), and 
it proceeded as follows :— 

“Cordially sympathises with him as the 
Leader of the Liberal Party in his efforts to 
make a permanent settlement of the Irish 
Question, and heartily approves his proposal to 
entrust to the people of Ireland a large control 
over their domestic affairs by means of a Repre- 
sentative |Assembly, provided that adequate 
safeuards are devised for maintaining the in- 
tegrity and unity of the Three Kingdoms ; that 
this meeting recognises in the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill the foundation of such a settlement, 
and regards with satisfaction the indications 
of a disposition on the part of the Government 
tu amend the Bill by retaining Irish Represen- 
tatives in the Imperial Parliament, thus insuring 
Imperial supremacy and upholding the Liberal 
principle that taxation and representation must 
qo together ; that this meeting trusts that the 
Amendment suggested, and others that may be 
shown to be desirable, will be accepted by the 
Government, and believes that by a measure so 
amended the just desires of the people of Ire- 
land would be complied with, and that relations 
of cordiality and mutual confidence between 
Ireland and the rest of the United Kingdom 
will be established and permanently main- 
tained.” 

Well, after that, it is a notorious fact 
that my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), subsequently to the defeat 
of the Government, announced that, 
yielding, as he believed, to the opinion of 
the House, and to the strong volume 
of opinion out of the House, as far as he 
was concerned the exclusion of the Irish 
Members from this House had dropped 
out of, and would form no future part of, 
the scheme for the Government of Ireland. 
Since 1886 a good deal has happened. 
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Since that date we have had announced 
to us by the Party opposite the policy of 
permanent exceptional repressive legisla- 
tion. For the first time we have had on 
the Statute Book in a permanent form 
an exceptional repressive measure, which 
is, if the will of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite prevail, to endure for ever. 
That policy, I contend, failed. [Oppo- 
sition cries of “Oh!”] Will anybody 
say it sueceeded ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Certainly. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: I will make two 
observations in reference to that assertion, 
The first is, that if anyone will take the 
trouble to compare the administration of 
that repressive measure by the right hon, 
Gentleman in the early stages of his 
career, when he was young and earnest, 
with its administration in the later stages 
of his career as Irish Secretary he will 
find a very marked change. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There was a 
marked change in Ireland. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: I admit it. But 
the right hon. Gentleman was in Office 


under favouring circumstances. What 
were those favouring circumstances ? 


The first was as to land legislation, which 
your Party had done all they could to 
defeat, and to mar when they could not 
defeat it, and it was beginning to tell 
with some effect in Ireland. But a 
much more potent influence was at work 
in Treland, and that was the announce- 
ment of the policy of 1886, and the 
fact that a great historical Party had 
made the question of Irish Government 
its own. If the right hon. Gentleman’s 
policy sueceeded, what an ungrateful 
country Ireland is, and what an ungrate- 
ful country Great Britain is! Because, 
I suppose, it will be admitted that the 
electors of Great Britain and Ireland con- 
jointly turned the right hon, Gentleman 
out of Office. I say his policy failed, 
and that it did so is shown by the fact 
that at the end of his administration, so 
far from anything having been done to 
satisfy or meet the wishes of the Irish 
people, the unbending resolve of the 
Irish people to obtain self-government 
remained, ‘To-day, even in spite of 
national differences, four-fifths of the 
Representatives of Ireland demand Home 
Rule. I want to know what is the 
question affecting England or Scot- 
land as to which you can point to 
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such a preponderating force? I would 
say that since 1886 circumstances 


favourable to Home Rule have occurred. 
I have pointed out some of them. There 
has been the manifestation of a wish on 
the part of the Irish people to let by- 
gones be bygones — to rase from the 
national memory events which have 
burnt deep into it, and to prefer this 
claim for self-government in a friendly 
tone—not to demand it as a weapon of 
offence against England, but as the con- 
cession of a just right to be used for the 
benefit of Ireland. What has been the 
change in Great Britain? I say the 
change in Great Britain has been great. 
There has been wider interest and fuller 
information on the question. There has 
been an appreciation more wide and more 
thorough than existed in 1886 that, after 
all, this scheme of Home Rule is but a 
scheme of delegation from the supreme 
authority for local legislative purposes 
on conditions which the supreme 
authority fixes, and which leave that 


supreme authority untouched. Above 
all, there is the manifestation of a 
charitable and kindly feeling in the 


generous mind of England and Scotland 
and Wales to make allowances for the 
indiscretions, for the wrong things done 
and said by the friends and advocates of 
Ireland when they were actuated almost 
by the spirit of despair. We approach 
the question now finally with these con- 
siderations, and, further, the cousidera- 
tion which the people of these countries, 
believe me, are beginning to take to 
heart and realise: that, after all, there is 
no divided interest between Ireland and 
the rest of the United Kingdom; that it 
cannot be a gain for England or Scotland 
that Ireland should remain discontented ; 
and that the great volume of opposition 
to this concession of Home Rule comes 
in the main from the Party which in 
times past has, as long as it dared, op- 
posed all popular reform, and that Home 
Rule is supported by the Party which in the 
past has been the great instrument for se- 
curing popular rights and defending them. 
I should now like to beallewed to consider 
briefly one or two of the main objections 
urged against this Bill by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin. He said 
there was no mandate for the Bill. What 
does that mean? = It is, of course, quite 
true to say that this Bill, verbatim et 
literatim, was not before the country; but 
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except the alteration as to the two 
orders which appeared in the Bill of 
1886 and the question of the exclusion of 
the Irish Members, does anybody sup- 
pose that any intelligent politician or 
voter or any unintelligent politician or 
voter who took any interest whatever in 
this matter did not well know that the 
principle of the Bill of 1886—namely, the 
creation of a Legislative Body to deal 


with Irish affairs—was the principle 
by which the Liberal Party stood, 
and to which they would give effect 


at the next General Election? I do 
not think that many people will agree 
with the suggestion that this question 
was not before the country, and was not 
fully considered upon every platform 
where politics were discussed—[“ Ob!” 
and Opposition laughter|—aye, upon 
every platform where politics were dis- 
cussed in the seven years that inter- 
vened. I will cite the authority of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham. He says— 


“We are face to face with the great fact 
that the great majority of the Liberal 
Party are pledged to the principle of Home 
Rule, and hare been strenuously endeavouring 
during the last 
cardinal feature of Liberal policy.” 

That is literally and absolutely true. 
Then it is said—* Oh, but the seant ma- 
jority you have got was not got upon 
this question at all,” and some Members 
have pointed out how far that majority 
depends upon the Irish vote. I will do 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin the justice to say that he did not 
make that point. © Why is the Trish vote 
to be excluded 7 Why are you, the ad- 
vocates of unity, to use this language of 
separation 7 Why, upon a question 
which directly affects Ireland, in the 
calculation of votes are you to exclude 
the Irish votes > But it is said that the 
question of Home Rule was mixed up 
with other questions, and the opponents 
of this so-called revolutionary measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland suggest a revolu- 
tion which is still greater, so far as our 
Constitution is concerned—namely, the 
referendum upon this question. Ido not 
wish to dwell long upon the question of the 
referendum. | coutent myself with saying 
—and I faney I shall have the assent of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Bod- 
min—that where by the Constitution the 
Representative House creates and controls 
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the Executive Government where, as in 
this country, it is a Government by 
Party, the referendum can, in_ its 
proper sense, have no proper appli- 
cation and place. Why? Because 
the question for the electorate must 
always be, taking the policies of the two 
Parties before the country, which of 
these policies best recommends itself to 
support. It is said that some voters 
voted for Home Rule candidates because 
they were interested in the temperance 
question, and because they were interested 
in the Disestablishment question for 
Wales and Scotland. Quite possible ; 
but were there no voters who voted in 
support of Conservative candidates 
because they were sound on the liquor 
question, or because they were opposed 
to Disestablishment ? The same thing 
would occur if the question were referred 
to-morrow. So much for the question of 
mandate and the statement that the Bill 
was not before the country. It is said 
next that the question has not been dis- 
cussed in this House. On that point I 
have very little to add to what the Prime 
Minister stated yesterday, but I should 
like to be permitted to say just a word or 
two. Four days were occupied on the 
First Reading of the Bill, 12 on the 
Second Reading, 47 in the Committee 
stage, 14 on the Report stage, and, if 
the Division takes place as arranged to- 
morrow night, at least three days upon 
the Third Reading stage. That repre- 
seuts the time taken in passing through 
Parliament four great measures of primary 
importance, and some of them of great 
Constitutional importance. It represents 
the total time oceupied in the passage of 
the Actof Union, the Reform Bill of 1831, 
the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill, 
and the British North America <Act. 
These four Bills took no more time than 
the time taken for the consideration of 
this one measure. I notice that my right 
hon. Friend, who always means to be 
perfectly candid, says— 
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“T will not say that the time occupied has 
always been judiciously expended.” 
Perhaps not ; but whose fault is that ? 
That is what we say, that if you had 
wanted to discuss this Bill fairly and to 
invoke the opinion of the House upon 
what you believed to be essential ques- 
tions, it was your own fault if you did 
not do it. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Bordesley Division tells 
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us that he is going into the villages. He 
seems to regard the villages as a kind of 
special playground of his own; and he 
is going to tell the villages that we have 
gagged—“ second-hand,” by the way—the 
discussion on this matter. I will tell you 
what I think the villages will say to my 
right hon. Friend. They will say that 
if there was anything worth saying and 
worth listening to 80 days were ample for 
the purpose. But what will the country, to 
which hon. Gentlemen are so fond of 


appealing, ask themselves in their 
consideration of this question? They 


will ask themselves in what spirit the 
discussion of this Bill was approached by 
its opponents, and we shall be able to 
remind them that the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington said—* We do 
not desire to amend the Bill”; that the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh said—“ We will not touch an 
Amendment of the Bill” ; that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Senior Member for 
the University of Dublin said—* We will 
diseuss the Bill to make it more detest- 
able,” and that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition more 
cautiously said— 

* We may move Amendments to the Bill, but 
we will try todestroy the Bill.” 
[ Opposition cheers.) Yes; I quite 
expected those cheers. That is a per- 
fectly legitimate object on your part. 
You disapprove of this Bill; you regard 
itasa bad Bill, and you are entitled to 
endeavour to destroy it. Nobody can 
complain of that; but what I wish to 
enforce on the House is that from these 
expressions it will be apparent that the 
real question is not as to this or that 
Amendment, not as to the exact con- 
stitution of the Council, not as to the exact 
distribution of seats, not as to crossing 
the t’s and dotting the i’s in the drafting 
of Amendments, but that the question 
which divides that side of the House 
from this is whether you oppose or are in 
favour of the principle of autonomy in 
Ireland ? What the country will, I think, 
ask itself isthis : What Amendment could 
have been conceded by the Government, 
short of the destruction of the principle 
of the Bill, which would have done any- 
thing to conciliate, or even to mitigate, 
opposition ? But, in fact, the Bill was 
much more amply discussed than the 
mere enumeration of the clauses and the 
Amendments would at all suggest, 
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because both on the earlier stages, andeven 
in Committee, the fullest licence was given 
both by the Chairman of Committees and 
Mr. Speaker to refer to other matters in 
connection with the Bill so far as they 
had any connection, even although 
indirect, with the particular clause or 
Amendment under discussion. In these 
circumstances, I submit to the judgment 
of this House and of the country that it 
became a question ultimately whether 
the minority was to overbear the 
majority, or whether the work on which 
we have spent long, tedious, and tire- 
some months was or was not to be 
thrown away. An hon. Friend of mine, 
the hon. Member for Argyllshire, 
humorously, in a thin House, described 
literally the position of the Opposition in 
relation to this Bill. He said—* You 
display most anxious consideration about 
the most minute constituent parts of this 
prescription, which this House of Parlia- 
ment is engaged in making up. You do 
this, althongh you well know that you 
have arranged with a friend in another 
place to chuck the bottle containing it out 
of the window.” That, literally, was a true 
description of the position of the Opposi- 
tion in relation to this Bill. Well, the 
Closure has been used, “ second-hand.” 
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That is a phrase of the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin, for which I 


thank him. Who has any love for the 
Closure ? Certainly not we on this side 
of the House. It is an evil at the best, 
I admit, only to be defended where its 
use avoids a scandal and an evil greater 
still, But we had in this matter a 
curious suggestion from the Leader of 
the Liberal Unionist Party, as he desires 
to call himself. 1 refer to the extra- 
ordinary statement coming from the 
noble Duke delivered in Yorkshire the 
other day, when he told us that he should 
take a part, and a prominent part, in the 
rejection of this measure in another 
place, because it had not been sufficiently 
diseussed in this House. What right has 
the House to which the noble Duke 
belongs to dictate to us in this matter 
what shall be the limits or mode of dis- 
cussion which we judge to be best? Are 
they to be entitled to say—* We agree 
with the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham that 100 days ought to have 
been given to the discussion, and, as only 
80 days have been given, we reject the 
measure” ? Mr. Speaker, I repudiate 
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this right to introduce this entirely novel 
doctrine, which means interference on 
matters under the absolute judgment and 
control of this House. Another point I 
come to is the question of the power of 
the Lord Lieutenant as to giving or 
withholding his assent to legislative 
measures. I am anxious to say a word 
about this, as I was anxious to say a word 
on last Friday in the discussion—rather 
heated—in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
took part. I was anxious to join in that 
discussion ; but it was judged by others, 
to whose opinion I deferred, that as the 
time for the Report had beeu fixed, and 
as it was then short, we ought not to 
curtail the use of that time by others. I 
wish, upon this question of the veto—as 
it is frequently miscalled ; more correctly 
‘alled the power of the Lord Lieutenant 
to give or withhold assent—to say a few 
words. The three classes of cases which 
have to be considered in this connection 
are—First, Bills which are clearly within 
the competence of the Irish Legislative 
Body, and which contain no suggestion 
of oppression or injustice, and as to which 
no difficulty arises; secondly, Bills 
which are outside the powers of the Irish 
Legislative Body, or which do contain 
provisions oppressive or unjust, and as to 
which also no difficulty can reasonably 
arise ; thirdly, questions which may be 
said to be doubtful, and with respect to 
which the question is asked whether the 
Lord Lieutenant is to judge whether 
they are within or without the compe- 
tence of the Irish Legislative Body, and, 
if not, who ought to judge? As to this, 
I wish to speak perfectly plainly as to 
the position I conceive the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to be in. If you will not allow 
to the Irish Legislative Body the pos- 
session of some modicum of common 
sense, I hope it is not too large a demand 
to make to ask that you will admit that 
the Lord Lieutenant may possess some 
portion of that important quality. If 
he does, the Lord Lieutenant will have 
only one course to follow—to be open 
and aboveboard with his Ministers, and 
to consult them from time to time in the 
progress of their legislative work. If he 
thinks that their legislative enterprises 
point to offences or possible offences 
against the 3rd and 4th clauses of this 
Bill, the restrictiveand exemption clauses, 
he must warn them, and do all that he 
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can to avoid coming into collision with 
‘the Irish Legislative Body. And if | 
necessary he must seek advice from the | 
Imperial Cabinet, putting before that 
Body the views of his own Ministers in | 
support of their contention and policy 
and being guided by the advice which 
he so seeks ; and if, in spite of remon- 
strance and advice, the Irish Ministers 
discard his opinion, then he has his Con- 
stitutional right to dissolve Parliament, 
and the further Constitutional right to | 
dismiss his Ministers. It is said that 
that does not meet the difficulty at all, 
and that the real diffieulty will arise 
when Irish Ministers at the end of 
the Session, when the Appropriation Bill 
is a matter of urgency and the Supplies 
for the Public Service are needed, tack on 
to the Appropriation Bill some provisions 
which are objectionable, and then go to 
the Lord Lieutenant and say—* At the 
peril of stopping Supply refuse your 
assent to this Bill.” In such a case— 
I believe it to be practically impos- 
sible—the Lord Lieutenant would be 
perfectly entitled to say—* You have 
acted in bad faith towards me ; you have 
not informed me of this. I will not 
prorogue Parliament; reconsider your 
Bill. I will take advice, and, if neces- 
sary, delay the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment.” That would be the obvious and 
perfectly Constitutional course to take. 
Then it is said that the Chancellor of 
the Duchy showed that the veto was 
utterly useless, because he said that if 
the Irish Parliament were so minded it 
could easily embarrass the Lord Lieu- 
So it could. What is there to 
compel it ? How could you compel it to 
vote Supplies ? It might refuse to vote 
Supply, but whose would be the respon- 
sibility ? The responsibility would be 
the responsibility of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and you are asked to believe that 
the Irish Ministers—I care not from 
what section of Irish opinion they are 
drawn—would pursue a course which 
would not only invite, but would justify, 
interference by the Imperial Parliament ; 
that they would do something which | 
would imperil that precious gift, as they | 
regard it, of self-government for which 
they have laboured so long; and that 
they would by such insane conduct 
paralyse and destroy the efficiency of 
their owv National Government. I have 
felt indignant frequently in the course 
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of these Debates at the tone—the 
contemptuous tone—in which the Irish 
nation has been referred to. I decline 
to consider any question in relation 
to it as if they were inferior to the 
rest of their fellow-subjects, and ought 
to be treated as a nation of inborn 
fools. The last point to which I wish 
to refer is the 9th clause, or, as it now 
stands in the Bill, the 10th clause. I 
would respectfully ask attention to what 
I have to say upon this, because, unless, 
mistaken, there has 
been a great deal of misrepresentation 
and certainly a great deal of exaggera- 
tion about the character and effect of 
that clause. How is that question to 
be approached ? I admit the difficulties, 
however the matter is to be approached, 
No course which can be proposed is free 
from difficulties ; but I wish the House 
to remember that, in considering it from 
the Government point of view, they 
mnst accept one datum—and that is 
that public opinion in 1886 and since 
has determined that the Irish Members 
are not to be excluded from the Im- 
perial Parliament. Now, that being 
so, and that being settled as we con- 
ceived by the voice of the country 
in 1886, there are only two possible 
plans—inelusion for all purposes and in- 
clusion for limited purposes. I ask 
myself if inclusion for limited purposes 
had been chosen—what you call, in order 
to ridicule it, the in-and-out clause— 
what would have been said 7 How hon, 
Members in all parts of the House would 
have been sharpening their wits in ex- 
posing that provision, or any provision 
on those lines. I admit, and I again 
coneur with what the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin said, that inclusion for limited 
purposes would have gone no nearer to 
couciliate opposition than the clause as 
it stands. [Mr. Courtney: Both are 
bad.] I wish to point out that that 
means that you are unwilling to recognise 
Home Rule at all. [Cheers.] 1 am 
perfectly well aware of that, but you are 
making a special attack on the 9th 
clause ; and the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone the other night, when flushed 
with victory, told us that it was not 
Home Rule, but the 9th clause which bad 
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won that victory at Hereford. That being 
so, and the choice being as between limited 


purposes and for all purposes, I content 
myself by saying that for limited pur- 
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poses it has been shown how difficult of 
operation such a scheme would be, and 
that it would involve a novelty in our 
system and also an organic change which 
is not the consequence of retention for 
all purposes. It is said that retention 
for all purposes—and this is the pith and 
point of objection to which I desire to 
direct my remarks—gives, beyond the 
position which they now have, a power 
and right to Irishmen to interfere in 
Scotch, English, and Welsh affairs. I 
want, in the first place, to ask, have they 
not that power now? Is not the hon. 
Gentleman aware that, going back for 
a long series of years, Irish questions 
have decided the fate, and, therefore, the 
policies, of successive Governments, and 
that thus they have affected English, 
Scotch, and Welsh affairs? As long as 
Irish Members continue to sit in this 
House, whether under an “ in-and-out” 
ciause or otherwise, they will always have 
the right to vote upon the question of the 
policy of the Government, because that is 
an Imperial question, and they will have 
the right to vote upon all Imperial ques- 
tions. But that is their position now. 
But it is said that in the future Irish 
Members will have the right to vote 
upon questions that are exclusively 
English, Scoteh, or Welsh, and that, 
inasmuch as Ireland will have the ex- 
elusive control over her own affairs, that 
would be unjust to England, Ireland, and 
Wales. Well, I will give those hon. 
Members who hold those views a crumb 
of comfort. It is this: That in the 
whole history of this Parliament there is, 
as far as Iam aware—and I have asked 
others who are better informed upon the 
point than I am—no one measure that 
has been foreed upon England or Scot- 
land against the wish of the majority of 
the Representatives of those countries. 
Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): The 
Local Veto Bill. 
*Sir C. RUSSELL: Has the Loeal 
Veto Bill passed ? Has it even been 
read a second time ? 





An hon, Member: The First Reading 
was passed by Irish votes. 


*Sirn C. RUSSELL: No; it has not 
so passed. I say the tendency of opinion 
is growing stronger day by day to give 
weight to local opinion, and that is 
the principle of the Bill referred to ; 
and I do not hesitate to say, speaking 
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for myself, that if the majority of the 
English, Scotch, and Welsh Representa- 
tives were seriously opposed to any par- 
ticular measure affecting either of those 
countries separately, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible—morally impossible— 
for Parliament to foree it upon 
them. I will only add this: that 
Ireland is the only country in which 
the predominant voices of England 
and Scotland have forced measures 
that were repugnant to her. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was the hero of 
that performance, because up to 1885 the 
voice of Ireland was not properly repre- 
sented by popular votes, and since 1885 the 
right hon. Gentleman has been— in 1887 
—the author of a measure which was ob- 
noxious to the Irish people, and which was 
forced upon her against the protests of 
the great majority of her Representatives. 
The tendency of opinion is, I again say, 
such that it is morally impossible to force 
a measure upon England, Scotland, or 
Wales against the wish of a majority of 
their Representatives. It is one of the 
principles of the Liberal Party that the 
voice of the country affected is to be 
respected, and it is the principle Lord 
Hartington in 1885-6 (when he had a 
right to speak for the Liberal Party) 
avowed ought to be observed in relation 
to Seoteh Disestablishment and in regard 
also to Welsh Disestablishment. The 
question, therefore, is a practical one. It 
is: Will the position of England, Seot- 
land, and Wales be worse or better than 
it is to-day under the Home Rule Bill 
with the 10th clause in it? That is 
the practical question, I say that their 
position will be better under that Bill 
than it is now—not only because the Irish 
Members will be here in reduced numbers, 
but because, by granting Home Rule, we 
shall have removed to a large extent the 
motive for the interference on the part 
of Irish Members with English, Scotch, 
and Welsh affairs, and because, further, 
the Irish Nationalists will realise that any 
such interference on their part with 
English, Seoteh, and Welsh affairs would 
provoke retaliation on the part of this 
Parliament with Irish affairs, which is 
the last thing that the Irish Legislature 
would desire. I should have desired to say 
a few words on the question of the land, 
but I have already occupied the House 
at great lengta ; and I should like to say 
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a word as to the Exchequer Judges, in | country, that he had no dread of the 
reference to what was said by the right | misuse of the powers to be conferred 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 

(Mr. Courtney). He, in effect, said— 
“They are appointed to safeguard Imperial 

interests, but where is the authority by which 

they can enforce their decrees ?” 

The answer to that is to be found in the 

19th clause, Section 5, which says that 


| poses of religious oppression. 


the Exchequer Judges are entitled, in the | 
/some quarters expressed in this House 


first instance, to invoke the aid of the 
Local Authorities, and to create, if those 
Authorities are wanting, such agencies 
as are necessary to give effect to their 
decisions. The difficulty apprehended 
not a real difficulty. Authority 
exists where there is power, as there is 
here, to demand, if necessary, the exer- 
cise of Imperial authority. Wherever 
there is power there is authority to do 
such acts as the circumstances of the case 
may require. Hon. Members may re- 
member the case of the Georgia prisoners, 
incarcerated under an unconstitutional 
law. Their release was ordered by the 
Supreme Court, and a mere piece of paper, 
signed, “John Marshall”—the name of 
the Chief Judge of that Court—was ulti- 
mately sufficient to procure that release. 
The Executive authority of the Federal 
Government in the United States to-day 
does not rest upon local manifestations 
of local force; the Federal authority 
can be brought into play with all the 
power that may be required. One word 
with regard to Ulster: I am glad to say 
that in these Debates we have not heard 
much about it. 


Is 


An hon. Member: You will hear a 


great deal about it. 

*SirnC. RUSSELL: The loyal minority 
were referred to by the hon. Member 
who preceded me. We have heard very 
little in the course of this Debate about 
the question of religious intolerance, and, 
in my opinion, that is a matter of happy 
augury for the future. Lam glad to find that 
it is not seriously contemplated by any hon. 
Members in this House that the powers 
to be conferred by this Bill upon the 
Irish Legislature will be for the 
purpose of religious persecution, I was 
glad to hear from the speech of the hon. 
Member for the South Division of Dublin 
County (Mr. Hl. Phinkett), who has lived 
all his life in Ireland, and who knows the 
character of the Catholie people of Ire- 
land and = the of the 


Sir Cy. Russell 


used 


circumstances 


upon the Irish Legislature for the pur- 
I believe 
that that opinion widely prevails among 
the Protestants of Ireland. There are, 
if needed, adequate safeguards in the 
Bill, but there is no fear, and I believe 
that there are no grounds whatever for 
the apprehensions that have been in 


upon the point. In that connection I 
will make but two observations. What- 
ever may have been the faults connected 
with the National movement in Ireland, 
that movement has been a National 


/ movement, and it has been in no sense 


a sectarian movement. I would like any 
gentleman who thinks the Catholies of 
Ireland are intolerant and_ illiberal to 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen to 
read the speech of an hon. Member of 
this House, the hon. and learned Member 
for Accrington (Mr. Leese), receutly de- 
livered upon this subject, in which com- 
parison was made between the counties in 
Ireland in which the Protestants are pre- 
dominant and those in which the Catholics 
are predominant ; and in which it was 
shown that in the counties where the 
Catholics are in a majority they have 
recognised fairly and fully the claims of 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen to 
share equally in all the advantages that 
they themselves enjoy in the government 
of those localities. The only intolerance 


i that has been exhibited in Ireland has 
‘been shown by that part of Ulster that 


claims to itself the possession of all the 


| virtues, intelligence, spirit, and  enter- 


| 


prise of the country. Well, Ulster has 
not made any claim for separate treat- 
ment under this Bill. I honour Ulster 
for that. I am glad that Ulster has 
been content to throw in its lot with the 
rest of the country. Whatever may be 


the feelings that actuate some hon. 
Members to-day, I am constrained 


to think that the lofty aud purifying 
influences which spring from the power 
of self-government will not fail to aet 
upon the minds of Irishmen any more 
than upon the minds of other communities, 
I am confident that when Ulstermen 
have their fate and their destinies in their 
own hands, they will forget the causes 
whieh have kept them apart from the 
rest of Treland, and will apply them- 
selves with patriotic minds to do theirduty 
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by theircountry. Thereare still somethings 
upon which I should like to have dwelt, 
but I will only say a word or two upon | 
the question of what is the alternative 
policy to that of Home Rule. You con- 
demn our policy. Whatis yours? You 
have told us what it was in your measure 
of 1887, which one of your ablest men 
has endeavoured to carry out’ in 
thorough fashion. I said before, and I 
repeat now, you have failed in that 
policy. You have done nothing to | 
reconcile the four-fifths of the people of | 
Ireland—they are as much opposed to 
your policy to-day as they were when the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
opposite took Office. When he left 
Office, his Lord Lieutenant (Lord Zet- 
land), speaking in the North of England, 
declared that it was impossible to govern 
Ireland by ordinary law and without 
perpetual measures of an exceptional 
character. And now I have to ask those 
who, I suppose, still believe that the 
Government of Ireland is the most 
bureaucratic in the world; that the people 
of Ireland are more divorced from their 
own Government than any people in the 
world; that the system of government 
known as the Castle Government could 
not be tolerated in any country where the 
healthy breath of native opinion 
was vot stifled, what is the remedy ? 
We have propounded a remedy. What 
is the policy which you propound to cure 
that state of things ? Is it that miser- 
able policy proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the County Government 
Bill—a Bill heaped with ridicule from its 
birth, but as to which the most sanguine 
admirer of the right hon, Gentleman 
will not dare to say that it touched, in 
the very least degree, the evils signitied 
by the name of the Government of Dublin 
Castle. This system is admitted to be a 
erving evil. What is the plan by which 
you suggest it is to be overcome, short 
of having a Representative Body in 
Ireland with an Executive responsible to 
that Representative Body ? This is a 
question which requires ananswer. I know 
of no other plan that has been, or can be, 
suggested. We have propounded our 
It may fail to-day, but there is 
not one of you who does not in his heart 
of hearts believe that it must ultimately 
pass. You indulge indoleful jeremiads as to 
What is to happen when it does piss. 


policy. 


You are only doing what your Party has 
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|}always done in regard to every great 


measure that went to broaden the popu- 
lar bases on which the Institutions of the 
country rest. Probably this Bill, when 
it does become law, will not do all the 
good, or cause any of the evil, pre- 
dicted for it. I donot believe that it will 
bring the millennium to Ireland. It 
depends on the people of Ireland them- 
selves—upon their firmness, upon their 
fulfilment of the great and noble duty 
‘ast upon them in the new era opening 
to their country, upon their securing 
and cherishing this priceless gift of self- 
government, not fora section or for a sect, 
but for all classes of their fellow-country- 
men—for the whole people of Ireland. 
Mr. Speaker, the claim of Ireland to self- 
government has survived many and 
great calamities. It has survived 
famine. It has survived emigration, 
which drained the life-blood of the 
country. It has survived coercion in all 
its hateful moods and tenses. It has 
survived the errors of its friends, And 
vain is the hope that now when it has 
been espoused by a great historic Party, 
the greatest agency of wise progressive 
legislation in the past as it will be the 
greatest in the future—vain, indeed, is 
the hope that it will die now. Mr. 
Speaker, great is the responsibility of the 
men or of the Party that would let and 
hinder this settlement, and by delay 
would rob it of all its grace, and relegate it 
to that long category of measures dealing 
with Ireland which have been yielded 
from necessity, and not from a willing 
sense of justice. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity) : My hon. and learned Friend began 
his speech by finding some fault with the 
hon. Member for the Norwood Division 
for the admirable speech with which he 
delighted the House, on the ground that 
it did not throw much light on the sub- 
ject of this Bill. Well, Sir, Iam bound 
to say, much as I admire the eloquence 
of my hon. and learned Friend, | cannot 
help feeling that ina great part of his speech 
he has thrown no light on those portions 
of the Bill to which, when he rose, it 
was hoped he would address himself, 
My hon. and learned Friend was so much 
concerned with the general principles of 
what he laid down at the commencement 
that he found he had not time to deal 
with many matters to which we attach 
) lam sure the House 
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would have listened with pleasure 
if he had gone on and dealt with these 
subjects. What was the light thrown 
by my hon. and learned Friend on the 
Bill? He dealt with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the exercise of the power of 
the veto—one of the few matters fully 
discussed and closured in the end. At the 
time it was discussed the Government 
were unable to give any answer to our 
argument, and I do not think my hon. 
and learned Friend has put his defence 
of the Bill in this respeet much further. 
Then he went on to deal with the Ex- 
chequer Judges, and Iam glad he did 
so, for that is one of the questions upon 
which we wanted the counsel of my hon. 
and learned Friend. His answer on that 
subject amounted to this: that if the Ex- 
chequer Judges want to enforce their 
authority, they must call in the Army 
and Navy; and that it was, in fact, by 
the Imperial Forces alone that their 
authority was to be enforced. My hon. and 
learned Friend made a statement which 
seems to me a most extraordinary error 
on his part, for he claims the well-known 
vase of Chief Justice Marshall as a proof 
of what a threat of the Executive 
authority would do. The facts are not, 
however, as my hon. and learned Friend 
has stated them. My recollection is that 
that authority was never carried out. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: The prisoners 
were released by the State of Georgia. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : | 


No, no! 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Laneashire) : | 


It is a mistake ; they were not, 

Mr. PLUNKET: Yes; I am right, 
so that my hon. and learned 
argument on that point has entirely 
broken down—the instance upon which 
he rested the strength of his argument 
against the case we have made on the 
provisions of this Bill, Well, Sir, I will 
not renew the Debate on that subject. 1 
might go on dealing with points that 
have been dealt with over and over again. 
I shall not do so, I shall, however, say 
one word in passing of the general obser- 
vations which my hon, and learned Friend 
introduced at the beginning of | his 
speech. He first of all 
a funeral oration upon the abortive Bill 
of 1886, and he explained the reasons 
why that measure was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority of the constitu- 
encies of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. D. Plunket 
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pronounced 


The | 
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oration was made for the purpose of 
showing why the present Bill should not 
be rejected—why it should fare better, 
since it did not contain the defects of 
the Bill of 1886. The fact that there is 
a difference does not prove that this Bill 
is likely to succeed. He said that the 
country was not prepared in 1886 for 
that particular measure. But, I should 
like to know, has the country been pre- 
pared for this Bill? If he says so, I 
answer—Let him try it, and the sooner 
the better. My hon. and learned Friend 
said something about the Land Purchase 
Bill of 1886; but he said nothing of the 
Land Question in connection with the 
present Bill, although in 1886 the Prime 
Minister relied mainly on the agrarian 
relations in Ireland. He had nothing to 
say now on that subject. Another reason 
he gave for the rejection of the Bill 
of 1886 was the exclusion of the Irish 
Members. That proposal may have been 
bad or it may have been good ; but after 
all the vacillation and concealment of the 
Government—however it may have car- 
ried them through their difficulty in this 
House—this point, I venture to predict, 
will be the rock upon which, beyond all 


others, their ship will go to picces. 
What else did my hon, and learned 
Friend say in the earlier part of his 


speech ? He said the Home Rule Bill 
was introduced in ISS6 because it had 
been proved that it was impossible to 
carry on the Government of the Queen, 
and that the government of the Land 
League was omnipotent there. Then he 
went on to denounce ithe Tory policy of 
repressive measures—* coercion for ever 
be called. I 


hon. and 


and ever,” as it used to 
observed that, although my 
learned Friend went into that question, 
the Prime Minister, in introducing his 
Bill this vear, did not rely upon it at all. 
The Land Question, and the situation 


| arising out of that question, formed the 


chief topics of his speech in 1886; he 
never alluded to them in introdueing the 
present Bill. Why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman rest his policy this vear 
on the same ground as in 18867 Be- 
cause all his prophecies had been de- 
feated, all his statements as to the 
impossibility of carrying on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland except by such coercion 
as had never been known before had been 
falsified and all his forecasts on this 
subject had failed. The hon, and learned 
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Gentleman (Sir C. Russell) began to 
argue that the policy of the late Govern- 
ment had failed, and when he was told 
it had not failed, and he saw that he had 
started on the wrong lines, he went on 
to say why it had not failed. The 
reasons he assigned were that the Land 
Act was beginning to produce beneficent 
effects, and the hope of the coming Home 
Rule was influencing the lives of the 
people. Well, Sir, we have heard that 
argument before, and what does it come 
to’ The working of the Land Act did 
not prevent the Leaders of the National 
League from doing all they could to 
make the law in Ireland a failure, nor 
did it prevent hon. Gentlemen, and even 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, from aid- 
ing and abetting them in this House. 
But the attempt to defeat the law 
failed. Baffled and beaten, the conspiracy 
fell back ; and when my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) left the Government 
of Ireland the law of this land had been 
established, the law of the Land League 
had been broken down, terrorism had 
been defeated, honest men could go about 
and do their work in freedom and in 
safety, and, in spite of the so-called 
“coercion for ever and ever,” there was 
hardly a person in gaol under the Crimes 
Act; indeed, the gaols were empty and 
the banks were full; peace prevailed in 
Ireland, contracts were observed, and all 
the anticipations and prophecies on which 
the Prime Minister founded his demand 
for Home Rule in 1886 had been utterly 
disappointed. Well, Sir, [ do not desire 
to follow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
further into that part of his speech, nor 
do I desire to attempt to argue again 
any of the points on which I have had 
the honour, by the favour of the House, 
of addressing it on former oceasions. I 
should have been glad if we had had 
from the hon, and learned Gentleman or 
from some other Member of the 
Government further light upon 
some of those portions of the Bill 
which have not been debated at all, 
or have been inadequately debated, 
The utter inadequacy of the provision 
was demonstrated ; so much so that on 
the llth August the Prime Minister 
went so far as to say that— 

“If it could be proved upon a discussion of 
the Schedule that it was unjust as between 
Nationalists and Unionists, not only a very 
grave charge of indiscretion and neglect would 
have been made good against the Government, 
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but likewise a very strong case would have been 
made out for compulsory rectification, at what- 
ever cost of time, of that error.” 

Well, Sir, has there been compulsory 
rectification ? Is this Bill to leave the 
House without any further explanation 
as to what the Government are prepared 
or what they are not prepared to do ? 
We had no opportunity of discussing that 
matter on the early Sittings on the Bill, 
and I think I can fairly claim to hear 
something on this final stage of the 
measure from someone who can speak 
with the authority of a Member of the 
Government. But though we have not 
had an opinion from the Government as 
to whether or not the Schedule is unjust, 
we have been favoured with the opinion 
of an hon. Member sitting on the other 
side of the House. My hon. and learned 
Friend opposite boasted to-day that the 
workableness of this Bill was proved by 
the Divisions—by the support which the 
majority have given to it. But, cer- 
tainly, the workableness of the Bill is 
not clear to the mind of at least one of 
the supporters of the Government, who 
should be supposed to know something 
about it—I refer to the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Little). Speaking on 
August 7 that hon. Member said— 

* The Schedule would shut out the Protestant 
minority in Leinster, who numbered about 
300,000 or 400,000, from any representation 
either in the Irish House or in this House. . 

On behalf of Leinster he demanded from the 
Government and from the House some scheme 
which would give adequate representation in 
the Irish Parliament to the Protestant and 
Catholic minority. . . . He asked the Govern- 
ment to put before the House a plan which would 
provide a fair representation in the Upper 
House, in the Lower House, and in the Im- 
perial Parliament, for the minority in Ireland.” 
That was the demand made to the 
Government by one of their supporters, 
specially well qualified to speak on the 
subject, yet we have not a word of ex- 
planation from them, And this is the 
condition in which this “ workable” Bill 
is to be sent away from this House. 
Well, there is one matter which I desire 
—with the permission of the House—to 
dwell on at a little greater length. I 
will deal with it as shortly as I can, but 
at the same time I hope the House will 
bear with me, for the matter is one which 
greatly affects many of those I have the 
honour to represent in this House. I 
desire to put some questions to the House 
and to ask for some explanations as to 
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their dealings in this Bill with the Land | 
Question of Ireland. We have not been 
well treated by the Government in this 
matter. I think the House must have 
observed with me that when the Prime 
Minister sat down at the end of the great 
speech with which he introduced the Bill | 
not a word had been uttered on the 
Land Question in Ireland, as if there | 
had not been a Land Question there at | 
all. But when we saw the Bill itself, 
what did we find was the provision deal- | 
ing with this subject? The provision 
was that that question should be reserved 


from the Irish Legislature for three 
years. A most extraordinary provision, 


and I protest that up to that moment I 
had not the smallest idea on what prin- 
ciple the clause had been introduced into 
the Bill. We have not heard a word of 
explanation on that subject, and the 
transitory provision was huddled away 
into the furthest corner of the furthest 
“compartment,” where it was impossible 
to get atit. The House has not been | 
treated fairly and frankly. I hope that 
when someone rises on the Front Bench 
opposite we shall, on this subject, have 
an explanation of the most amazing 
change of front which had ever been 
made by any Government. I say I am 
entitled to speak on this subject, not only 
because I represent tens of thousands of | 
men who will be speedily and absolutely 
ruined if this Bill should pass in its 
present form, but because, after all, the 
Land Question is the Irish Question. 
When the Prime Minister introduced his 
Home Rule Bill in 1886 it was on the 
Land Question and the Agrarian Question 
arising out of it that he mainly relied, 
and when, a week later, he was intro- | 
ducing his Land Purchase Bill that 
formed the whole foundation of the speech 
and the policy which he propounded. I 
will read a few of the words which were 
then spoken by the Prime Minister, 
because I desire to obtain some explana- 
tion, if it can be given, of the great 
change of front of the Government, not 
only in procedure, but, as I contend, in 
principle, and as to the obligations of 
duty and honour which were then spoken 
of and which now appear to be forgotten, 
The Prime Minister, after a most exhaus- 
tive and interesting review of the Land 
Question, summed up the case thus— 


“It would be an ill-intended and an ill- 
hapen kindness to any class in Ireland to hand 
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over toan Irish Legislature as its first intro- 
duction to the work that it may have to per. 
form this business of dealing with the question 
of the land, It would be like giving over to 
Ireland the worst part of her feuds and con- 
fronting her with the necessity for efforts which 
would possibly be hopeless, but which at any 
rate would be attended with the most fearful 
risks.” 

Are we not entitled to know, if the Land 
Question is to be handed over to the 
Irish Legislature after three years, how 
we are to avoid or get rid of these fear- 
But in that same speech he 
argued, in support of what he called ‘tan 
obligation of policy and a dictate of 
honour,” that the deeds of the Irish 
lanblords were, to a great extent, the 
deeds of the Imperial Parliament, because 

“With power in their hand it had looked on 
—it had not only looked on, it had encouraged 
and sustained,” 
and so he came to the conclusion 

“That Great Britain should make herself a 
Party to the matter—to the extent at least, as 
he said, of ‘a just offer and a fair opportunity’ 
given to the landlords of extricating them- 
selves, if they would, from the position of peril 
in which they had been placed by the facts of 
history he had reviewed.” 

In the same speech he added the well- 
known words— 

“It is impossible to deny that the landlords 
have been our garrison and our representatives ; 
that we have relied upon them as they have 
relied upon us, and that we cannot wash our 
hands of the responsibility for their doings and 
for the consequence of those doings.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the other day 
by interjection—and all the light which 
has been thrown on this subject has been 
by way of interjection—stated that these 
words were spoken with respect to faets 
and cireumstances which were then ex- 


isting. But is that any argument ? But 


| these reasonings were not founded on the 
l facts and circumstances which then ex- 


isted. They were hewn out of the rock 
of Trish history—they were found em- 
bedded in the chronic condition of the 
social system of Ireland ; they were the 
fruit, L suppose, of his own observa- 
tion of the difficulties and dangers of the 
question for half-a-century of public life. 
1] do not wish to go into the antecedents of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
but I say, generally, the Prime Minis- 
ter is quite indignant now if anyone 
suspects the leaders of the agrarian revo- 
lution in Ireland of hostility or injustice 
towards the Irish landlords. He seems 
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to think that the leaders of the League, 
who were formerly “ marching through 
rapine,” the leaders of the League whose 
steps were dogged by crime, are all now 
“the mildest-mannered men that ever 
scuttled ship or cut a throat.” And the 
other night he told us there was 


Government of 


“no reason why they should accept the propo- 
sition that the Irish people were to be held un- 
trustworthy with regard to the administration 
of the Land Laws.” 

I venture, with all respect, to refer him 
back to his arguments, and I confront 
him with his conclusions which I have 
quoted; and I claim that someone on 
the part of the Government should ex- 
plain to us this fandamental change in 
their policy. We want to know what is 
the change in the circumstances that 
have since happened ? On what grounds 
do they justify the policy of this Bill ? 
by which they do hand over (after three 
years) the Irish Land Question to the 
Irish Parliament —by which they do 
leave the landlords without any just offer 
—without any fair opportunity of es- 
eaping from their certain doom. What are 
the principles of this Bill? In the first 
place, with regard to the Executive, if 
the Bill were to pass to-morrow, the 
power of appointing the Commissioners 
and Sub-Commissioners who are to fix 
the rents in the future would be abso- 
lutely in the hands of the Irish Execu- 
tive. The duty of enforcing the law and 
of giving such protection and assistance 
to the landlords as might be required 


would be absolutely in the hands 
of the Irish Executive. We have 
stated the manner in which the 


Irish Executive would be sure to exer- 
cise these powers ; and not only has it 
not been gainsaid, but no attempt has 
been made to gainsay it. But what are 
the proposals as regards legislation that 
are introduced into the Bill? <As Ihave 
said, it is proposed to hand over the 
power of legislating as to the land to the 
Irish Executive for three years. I ven- 
tured to put down on the Paper, when 
we were in the Committee stage, Amend- 
ments which would have had the effect 
of reserving the Land Question to the 
Imperial Parliament not for three years 
but altogether — or, at any rate, until 
some permanent settlement of the main 
ditliculties of the matter was arrived at. 
I thought, and still think, that that 


would have been the natural corrollary 
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following from the reasons and policy 
propounded by the Prime Minister in 
1886. But we never reached that clause, 
and we have never had any opportunity 
of debating it, and no explanation as yet 
has been given. As I understand, the 
Prime Minister expressed the pious 
opinion that it would be possible for the 
Imperial Parliament to grapple with 
the question of Irish land during the 
next three years, and hints were thrown 
out by the Chief Secretary and the 
Attorney General to the same effect. If 
the Home Rule Bill is passed, and we 
get rid of what is called the in- 
eubus of the Irish Question, is it not 
absurd to suppose that, with the 
Irish Members present in this House, a 
Bill could be passed disposing of the 
Land Question which at the end of three 
years—supposing no such measure were 
alopted—would come under the unre= 
stricted control of the Irish Legislature ? 
It is playing with the House to tell us 
that before the expiration of the three 
years the Imperial Parliament may settle 
the Irish Land Question. In proof of 
my statement that the landlords will be 
in deadly peril if the Bill passes in its 
present form, I will not refer to the 
speeches of the Irish Members, but I will 
cite the authority of Members of the 
present Cabinet. I will not cite the 
Prime Minister, for he has been more 
guarded in his statements than some of 
his Colleagues, and there is no inference 
to be drawn from his arguments except 
that there was grave apprehension on 
the part of the landlords, and that it was 
necessary to afford them some oppor- 
tunity of eseape. I do not wish to 
weary the House with many quotations, 
but here is what was said by one who, 
before the Land Purchase Bill was 
debated in 1886, was a Cabinet Minister, 
and who is the Secretary for Scotland in 
the present Government— 

“Mr. Gladstone and his Colleagues were just 
determined that the Irish 


men. They were 
landlords should not be ruined by being exposed 
to the action of the Irish Executive. They 


knew that, under the proposals they were bring- 





ing before the country, the Irish landlords 
would be ruined, and so they brought in a Land 
Purchase Bill.” 

I would ask the House to listen to a 


quotation from another gentleman, who 
was not at that time a Member of the 
Cabinet, but who is and I am 
sorry that he is not in his place at this 


now— 
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moment. I refer to the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce). 
The Chancellor of the Duchy has played 
a rather unhappy part in regard to the 
Bill. With a very considerable know- 
ledge of the American Constitution, he 
was allowed by his Colleagues to intro- 
duce some safeguards and precautions 
which turned out to be worth nothing 
at all—though when it was sought to 
introduce other provisions taken from the 
same source which might be of some 
avail in protecting the minority, the 
answer was that gentlemen below the 
Gangway would not consent. But the 
right hon. Gentleman, though, perhaps, 
not very successful in his experiments as 
a Constitution maker, is a brilliant writer, 
and I will, therefore, ask leave to make 
an extract from an article written by him 
in February, 1886, in one of the maga- 
zines, which states clearly the case for 
the Irish landlords. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


{COMMONS} 
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“One of the weightiest arguments against | 


the creation of any Legislative Body in Ireland, 
whether central or local, whether a Parliament, 
or a Provincial Council, or a County Board, is 
the danger it involves to landowners. The 
power of dealing with the land is the very 
power the Irish most desire; what object is 
there in a grant from which the power is re- 
served? But everybody knows how such a 
power would be used. Most Nationalists own 
that they would give a merely nominal compen- 
sation to the landlords, whom they regard as 
robbers. Some talk of five years’ purchase, 
some of prairie value. It is proposed, even by 
some English statesmen, to give Elective County 
Authorities the control of the police. But with 
the police under the orders of an Elective 
soard the landlord might whistle for his rent. 
He would be lucky if he kept a whole skin. 
His property would be gone without any need 
for contiscatory legislation. Now, can the Im- 
perial Parliament leave the landlords to the 
mercy of an Irish Authority? There is a feeling 
against them in England, a feeling justified by 
the sins of the class in time past, but which 
ought not to make us forget the innocence of 
many members of the class, still less the hard- 
ships which some of the innocent—ladies, for 
instance, with no livelihood save their rents— 
have suffered since 1879. All of them, how- 
ever, be they good or bad, and their mortgagees, 
have legal rights grounded on Imperial Statutes. 
The honour of England is pledged to these 
rights. At no cost can we abandon them. We 
could not look other nations in the face were we 
to throw over men whose property we confirmed 
as lately as by the Act of 1881 ; not to speak of 
the shock which so pernicious a precedent would 
give to the security of property in England 
and Scotland. It has been suggested that 
guarantees might be taken from any Irish 


Authority against interference with contracts, or 
vested rights of property. 
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would not touch the police difficulty; and in 
any case they would be uncertain in their effect, 
likely to give rise to infinite litigation, certain 
to produce conflicts between any Irish Authority 
and Imperial Statutes. They would keep up 
that very irritation which the grant of powers 
of local legislation would be designed to re- 
move. The conclusion follows that before 
any police control or any considerable legisla- 
tive functions can be conferred on an Irish 
Authority, whether central or local, the Land 
Question must be grappled with. Reasonable 
compensation must be offered to the landowners, 
and either prior to or concurrently with any 
settlement of the other questions this compen- 
sation must be secured, and a scheme enacted 
for the discharge by the purchasing tenants of 
the liability devolved upon them.” 


These were the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who is a careful student and 
an aecurate writer, and who is not 
specially friendly to the landlords as a 
class. It is not necessary to make 
quotations from Irish Members ; but I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, or any 
Member of the Government, to tell us what 


| has happened since 1886 that should 


change the opinions that were then 
expressed. Have Irish Members repu- 
diated any of the doctrines upon which 
these conclusions were formed by the 
right hon. Gentleman ? I will not occupy 
much more time in answering statements 
which I can hardly imagine are relied 


upon as arguments against affording 
landlords and those dependent upon 
them an opportunity of escape. Ido not 


think that any such arguments would be 
founded on the misdeeds of the Irish 
landlords as a class. The Prime Minister 
dealt with this in 1886. He referred to 
the Bessborough Commission, and said 
that the landlords had stood their trial 
and had been acquitted. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: You 
should quote what I said as to the greater 
light thrown on the case by the deeper 
experience under the operations of the 
Land Act of 1881. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET: The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to that kind of 
argument before, and a more baseless and 
unfair argument than that now suggested 
against a body of men whose fate was in 
the balance was never made. What is the 
Why, Sir, the opinion of the 
Prime Minister is quite changed by his 
experience since 1886. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
the Commission of 1881. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET: I can hardly 


believe that position. That was not the 


case 7 


Under 
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position of the Prime Minister when he | 
brought in his Land Bill in 1886. The 
experience of the Act of 1881 was in the 
possession of the Prime Minister when, 
in 1886, he declared that, although he 
framed a great indictment against the 
landlord system in the past, he hoped and 
believed there were few landlords against 
whom accusations could be made in 
recent times. Why, then, are we not to 
fulfil the obligations of honour and duty 
towards them? Are they now to be told 
they are robbers and have taken rents 
from their tenants unfairly ? I challenge 
the Prime Minister as to the argument 
based on the operation of the Land Act 
of 1881. That Act has now been 13 
years in operation. Every tenant in 
Ireland has an opportunity of going into 
the Court and getting his rent reduced. 
Fewer than one-half, or 280,000, have 
availed themselves of this opportunity, 
and in 113,000 cases rents have been 
reduced by voluntary arrangements. It 
is unjust to found on such facts an excuse 
for a change of policy. It cannot be 
deemed that, on the whole, the redue- 
tions made by landlords in England have 
been greater than those that Irish 
landlords have been required by the Land 
Courts to make ; and the conclusion to be 
drawn is not changed by the fact that 
the reductions were voluntarily made in 
England. When you establish Land 
Courts you set landlords, as it were, at 
arm’s length. The ground of the usual 
claims upon landlords was cut away by 
the legislation of 1881; and, 
that, what chance had landlords in any 
part of the country to come to terms with 
their tenants when the object of the 
Land League was, not to reduce rents, 
but to get rid of landlordism and to 
make voluntary agreements impossible / 
To this day tenants in Ireland are 
sitting under agreements with which 
they find no fault, and they can 
and do pay their rents; and it is 
perfectly monstrous to exempt from 
provisions of security which were offered 
in 1886 the landlords of to-day, because 
a small number are accused of not having 
been sufficiently lenient in the matter of 
rents. I do not suppose it will be con- 
tended that because landlords are hostile | 
to Home Rule no means of eseape for 
them is to be provided. 
admitted in 1886 that 
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the proposals of that year. Landlords 
are opposed to Home Rule, uot only 
because it means speedy and complete 
ruin to themselves, but because they 
believe it will be the ruin of their 
country. And you are going to force 
this Bill upon them, and because, you say, 
the offer of 1886 was not acted upon, all 
further obligation is at an end. An 
offer was never effectually made, and it 
was not, therefore, refused. What is the 
meaning of saying that because the land- 
lords refused assistance in carrying a 
Bill which they believed to be ruinous 
to their country it is now to be held that 
their hostility to the Government shuts 
them off from consideration? It is a 
monstrous proposition. It is an argu- 
ment that cannot be seriously advanced, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
have never used it. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET : When the right 
hon. Member for Sleaford (Mr. Chap- 
lin) was speaking the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bryce) said, “ The offer 
was made.” Although landlords, as a 
class, are unpopular with some supporters 
of the Government, still I believe hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
would not—whatever may be their 
opinions on Irish landlordism—would not 
willingly do injustice to them any more 
than to any other class. One word more 
about another matter. What is the posi- 
tion in which we standnow ? The Go- 
vernment have had years to mature their 
plan, and to consider the least obnoxious 
way in which they could present it to 
the country. They have had a great 
advantage in the swing of the political 
pendulum, which, however, no Govern- 
ment, after a long term of Office, ever 
survived. Yet they have presented their 
scheme in the vaguest and most unsub- 
stantial way, so as to obtain the 
support of men of diverse and opposite 
views. What is the result? Searcely 
have they seraped together an insigni- 
ficant majority, insignificant for the pur- 
pose of grappling with such a social 
revolution as is now proposed. In 
fact, they would not have a majority at 
all, if it were not for the support of those at 
whose dictation this great surrender has 
been made. They have had not only 
six years to consider the question, but 
they have had a whole Session in which 
to exhibit and defend as best they could 


hostile, and still they were protected by | their proposals before the House and the 
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country. Beaten in argument, they have 
fallen back on the Closure—the “ guillo- 
tine”—and, after all, they have been 
obliged to abandon, after many vacilla- 
tions, some of the most important pro- 
visions of their Bill. The Chief Secretary 
(Mr. J. Morley) has denounced me 
personally for saying I was willing to 
destroy a Bill which has had no sanction 
from the country. I have been quoted 





Government of 


several times by Cabinet Ministers for | 


saying I was willing to make the 
Bill more detestable to the country. Let 
us have done with this pharisaic cant. 
What Parliamentary Opposition would 


not do théir best, in dealing with a_ 
measure which they believed to be 
ruinous to their country, to make it | 


detestable in the eyes of the country ? 
We have succeeded, by perfectly fair 
Parliamentary methods, in showing that 
the Bill is detestable. It is 
fasten on me the word “ detestable,” 
because it has two senses. You may 
make a Bill detestable by exposing its 
deformities, which was the sense in 
which I used the word; it is another 
thing to proceed to say you will make 
the Bill a worse Bill and therefore make 
it unworkable, which, by the way, is the 
word assigned to me by the hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) in the 
course of a pompous homily in which 
he boasted of his 40 years of Parlia- 
mentary experience. I challenge the 
hon. Member to put his finger upon 
the oceasion on which the threat was 
uttered. The words that the hon. Mem- 
ber assigns to me I never said, and it is 
ouly by putting a gloss upon them that 
thev could be made to bear such a con- 
struction. But I do contend that the 
attitude which we have assumed is per- 
fectly legitimate and Parliamentary ; and 
I claim that every Opposition has not 
only the right, but the duty imposed 
upon it, when they believe a Bill to mean 
ruin to the country, to exhibit it as being 
detestable. We are chided with un-Par- 
liamentary conduct because there is no 
better argument to advance. But, Sir, 
the people of these three Kingdoms have 
been watching these proceedings. We 
challenge the Government to appeal tothe 
people. We defy them to say that we 
have not succeeded in making their Bill 
more detestable. They must have some 
time to introduce other measures. 
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Other | 
thoughts, other hopes, must be placed in | 
| 
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| the minds of the electors. They must be 
made to forget the exposure they had seen 
in this House of this Bill. That sort of 
manceuvring may succeed for a time, but 
a day of reckoning must come; and I 
confidently believe that when that day 
does come, the sense of duty and justice 
and honour of this great people, which 
saved the country seven years ago, will 
come to the rescue again, and the courage 
and the common sense of the English people 
will shake off once for all the sickly 
sentimentalisms, the absurd fallacies, 
with which it has been endeavoured to 
cozen them ; they will resume their old 
healthy and honest belief in this Im- 
| perial Parliament, where all parts of the 
country may be freely and equally repre- 
‘sented; they will declare that this 
| Parliament has the right to govern, as it 
has hitherto governed, every part and 
section of the Three Kingdoms; that it has 
the power, as they know it has the will, 
to do justice fairly by all. When that 
day comes, and when the question is pro- 
posed—* Has not your own country in 
former times suffered at the hands of this 
country, and is not some atonement 
required ?” T would answer—* Yes, in 
former times it is true ; but I say that of 
the last 70 years it is false.” Those who 
most stoutly and strongly opposed the 
Union at the time admitted that after 
Catholic Emancipation was carried in this 
House this country did her best, and no 
other country has ever, and I do not 
believe ever will struggle more honestly 
to redress and redeem whatever errors 
were committed in the past—but I believe 
the verdict of the country will be that 
if atonement is now to be made for the 
errors of these bygone times it is not by 
flinging, after past misgovernment, the 
reins on the necks of the maddened 
horses. It is not by casting the peace 
and the prosperity of Ireland into the 
arena of fiery religious and civil conflict, 
to be torn to pieces and left to sink in 
weakness and in hopeless poverty. No; 
if the great heart of England, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman eloquently 
referred yesterday, beat, as I believe it 
does, it will teach that people to cast 
their arm lovingly round their weaker 
sister, steadfustly to guide her destinies 
and to lead her into the ways of peace. 
Speaking as an Irishman, born and bred, 
all whose traditions and recollections of 
happier times are associated and inter- 
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twined with Ireland—I say, speaking | the rejection of the Bill at this the 


from the deepest feelings of heart and | 
conscience and knowledge, I believe it is 
here in this Imperial Parliament that 
best can be promoted and preserved the 
material prosperity, the abiding peace, 
and the real liberty of every class and | 
ereed of the people of my beloved | 
country. 

*Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) | 
said, he must venture to apologise to the | 
House for following the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dublin Univer- 


sity, and following him after such a | 
speech as that which he had just 
delivered. The right hon. Gentleman 


spoke as an Irishman, and no one who | 
differed from him, whether Irishman or 
Englishman, would dispute his claim to 
the title of a patriotic Irishman. But he 
must question the soundness of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument that the 
Unionist efforts to make the Home Rule 
Bill detestable had been justified by 
success. How did the right hon. Gentle- 
man know that he had sueceeded ? His 
statement was of the nature of prophecy. 
The House had listened to many pro- 
phecies about that Bill. When this 
Parliament first met they were informed 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) that it would be impossible to form 
a Cabinet, yet a Cabinet was formed, and 
it had proved one of the strongest of 
modern times. Then it was said 
that the Cabinet when formed would not 
be able to agree as to their programme. 
This was also falsified. Then they were 
told that it would be impossible for the 
Government to frame a Home Rule Bill 
which would satisfy every section of | 
their followers. That was a prophecy 
which would be finally falsified to-morrow 
night. Then there were prophecies that 
the Government would be defeated on 
the Address ; that they would be defeated 
on the Second Re: uding ; ; that they would 
be defeated on some vital point in Com- 
mittee. Since all these prophecies had 
been falsified by the event, the right hon. 
Gentleman must forgive him if he ven- 
tured to doubt the accuracy of the pro- 
phecy which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just been uttering. Coming now to the 
general question, he had listened to every 
word on the Third Reading to learn as 
lar as he could the reasons which were 
udvaneed by the Opposition for desiring 


for years that the mind of the 


eleventh or the twelfth hour. He thought 
that nearly the whole of the case of the 
Opposition was contained in one speech— 
one remarkable speech—that of the right 
hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney). 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
many points which had been referred to 
again and again in that House already. 
The first point that he took was that 
this Bill had been advocated, and thus 
far carried forward, in the mists of 


| secrecy, and in principle he alleged that 


the First Lord of the Treasury had 
never given an indication of his designs 
with regard to Home Rule for Ire- 
land until he suddenly sprang those 
designs on the House on April 8, 1886, 
He (Mr. Morton) had some recoliection 
of a speech delivered in the spring of 
1886 by Lord Hartington, in which his 
Lordship alleged that none of the Col 
leagues of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury could possibly object to the action 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken, because it had been well known 
right hon. 
Gentleman was moving in that direction. 
But more than that. It was a matter 
not only known to the Colleagues of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but of notoriety, 
that for years the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been moving in that 
direction. [Dissent from the ‘Opposition 
Benches.] Well, he could quote the 
most absolute proof. In the month of 
January, 1883, Sir Alexander Galt, 
then Agent General for Canada, delivered 


|an address in Glasgow on the subject of 


| direction, 


Imperial Federation, This was published 
in February, 1883. Inthe course of that 
address Sir Alexander Galt said that the 
practical question for those interested in 
Imperial Federation to ask was what 
was the first step to be taken in that 
and then Sir Alexander 
added— 

“ After all, I think the Irish demand for 
government, or as it is called, though the term 
is one I scarcely like to use, Home Rule, is really 
what this country will have to consider —whe- 


-_ 
so] f 
Seite 


| ther it is not possible to give to Ireland such a 


measure of self-government as will remove this 
growing grievance.” 
Then Sir Alexander went on to say— 

* Now I believe that that very remarkable 
man who is now the Premier of this country —1 
believe in the invitation, for it amounted to 
that, which he gave to the Irish Members 
at the beginning of last Session (that was re- 
ferring to the speech on the Address in February, 
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1882), to propound what they thought would be 
acceptable in the way of self-government for 
their country, indicated that there was in Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind the opinion that some measure 
would have to be taken in that direction.” 


Not only was that the opinion of Sir 
Alexander Galt, but it was well known 
that the Dominion Parliament of Canada 
in 1882 passed an Address praying 
Her Majesty to grant Home Rule to 


Government of 


Ireland. This was either moved or 
seconded by the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Blake), then in the 


Dominion Parliament, and the grounds 
on which the Dominion Parliament 
avowedly chose that particular occasion 


for passing that Address was the very | 


speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury on the 
Address of 1882. It could not, there- 
fore, be said that any secrecy had been 
preserved by the Prime Minister in his 
conduct of this case, 
that the electorate of this country was 
entirely ignorant of the details of this 
Bill at the time of the last General 
Election, and that, therefore, the electo- 
rate should be consulted again, and the 
details placed before it. He maintained 
that, with the single exception of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, there never had 
been a single instance in the Parlia- 


mentary history of this country in which | 


the details of any of the great measures 
that had revolutionised our political life had 
been before the electorate at the General 
Election previous to the Session in which 
they were introduced. Was the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws before the electors ? 
Why, even the subject itself was not 
before theelectors. Was the Reform Bill of 
1867 before the electors ? Why, the very 
Ministers who proposed it were pledged 
against Reform at the previous Election. 
Orthe Land Act of 1881 ? Or the Coercion 
Act of the right hon. Member for East 
Manchester in the time of his Chief 
Secretaryship ? Were the details of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 before the country 


during the General’ Election of 
1886? There was not a single in- 
stance, excepting that of the great 
Reform Bill, to back up the 


Constitutional argument of the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin on this point. But 
he went further. The right hon. Member 
for Bodmin, like the Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, admitted that the decision of the 
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| electorate on that Bill should be final if 
the Bill was laid before them. It could 
not be denied that something of the nature 
of this Bill was before the electorate 
at the General Election. It was known 
that the Liberal Party were going for a 
Parliament, and for a responsible Execu- 
tive. That amount of detail was, at any 
rate, known. The question really was, 
how much of the details of the Bill were 
| before the country—were _ sufficient 
‘details before the country? If the 
Leaders of the Conservative Party 
acknowledged that the electors of this 
country had a right to the final decision 
on this Bill when the details of the Bill 
were laid before them, how would they be 
able to deny that the electors had a right 
| to decide whether or not sufficient details 
| were before them? If the country held 
| the view that they were being kept in the 
dark, that sufficient details on any measure 
were not before the country, would 
they not take note of that, and would 
it not tell against the framers of 
the measure at the Election? Inas- 
much as the country returned a majority 
to support the right hon, Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, he held that the 
country’s decision as to the adequacy 
of the details was taken as much as 
could be its final decision on the Bill 
itself. But what reasonableness was 
there in this complaint about the absence 
of details ? What real inducement had 
the Unionists given tothe Prime Minister 
to give details earlier than he had done 
when they had always said that whatever 
the details were they would vote against 
the measure, But as to this question of 
details, he maintained that, with the 
single exception of the Reform Bill of 
1832, there never had been a measure 
before Parliament of the details of which 
the electorate knew so much at the 
previous General Election as they knew 
of the details of the Home Rule Bill at 
the last Election. The country had the 
Bill of 1886’ before them. The First 
| Lord of the Treasury had invited dis- 
-eussion on the details of that measure. 
He had said that if any elector felt 
| strongly upon any detail of the measure, 
‘and would vote for Home Rule if his 
views were met, but would vote against 
Home Rule if they were not met, let 
‘him say what this detail was, and the 
First Lord of the Treasury would see if 
his views could be met. There was 
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only one instance in which this invitation 
had been accepted. Some electors did 


Government of 


say they would vote for Home Rule if | 


the Irish Members were retained in the 
Imperial Parliament, but would vote 
against Home Rule if they were ex- 
cluded, The First Lord of the Treasury 
met their views, and agreed to retain the 
Irish Members. It was, therefore, open 


to any elector who was in doubt 
about Home Rule to know any detail 
about which he was anxious. And 
when, between 1886 and 1892, the 


Prime Minister was appealed to, his 
answer was that there was no justifi- 
cation for assuming that the details of 
the Bill of 1886 would be altered, ex- 
cepting so far as he had given publie in- 
timations on the subject. He himself 
had drawn up a Home Rule Bill—a Bill 
in which he simply introduced into the 
measure, as it stood in 1886, such changes 
as the public declarations of the Prime 
Minister before the General Election led 
him to expect. When the Bill now 
before the House and the Bill he had 
drawn up were compared, he found that 
they did not substantially differ—a fact 
which he thought proved that the nature 
of the proposed Home Rule Bill had 
been very well known to the country. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham declared that this was beyond 
comparison the most important Bill ever 
introduced in the House of Commons. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman really 
think, or, if he had persuaded himself, 
did he think he could persuade the 
country, that the Home Rule Bill was 
really more important than the Act 
of Union, the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
Bill for the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and the Disestablishment Act of 1869 
all put together ? The total time taken 
up by all these Bills was 80 days, which 
was exactly the time devoted to this 


Bill. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Eighty- | 


two days. 

*Mr. E. J.C. MORTON said, then he 
would throw inthe British North America 
Act of 1867 for the two days more. 
The contention was that every clause in 
this Bill was a Bill in itself. That was 
true of every great Constitutional Act 
passed by that House. The most im- 
portant Constitutional Act ever passed 
by the House of Commons was the British 
North America Act of 1867, which 
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[contained 147 clauses, each of great 
importance, and which set up a Consti- 
tution not merely of the one Parliament 
and the one Executive of the Dominion 
‘of Canada, but a Parliament for 
every one of the Provinces, and yet the 
| whole time taken up in the discussion of 
that measure was only two days. Not 
one of the Acts establishing Constitu- 
tions in the Colonies occupied more than 
seven days in debate. But, further, he 
maintained that, as a matter of fact, 
the present Bill, in spite of the 
guillotine, had been discussed in all its 
important clauses. It had been said that, 
in dealing with a great Constitutional 
question like this, they were dealing 
with what was known in some Con- 
tinental Constitutions as a fundamental 
law, and that the Imperial Parliament 
was not morally entitled to interfere in 
)a matter of fundamental law in the same 
way asinordinary legislation. Again, what 
Lord Salisbury once described as “that 
magnificent institution of the American 
Constitution, the Supreme Court,” had 
been referred to over and over again. It 
had been coutended that such an institu- 
tion, with its restrictions upon the Legis- 
lature, would be an advantage to the 
United Kingdom. But the motives for 
providing those restrictions in relation to 
the American Constitution were precisely 
the reverse of the motives which in- 
fluenced those hon. Gentlemen who now 
desired a similar institution for England, 


The motive in the former case was to 
guard against reaction and to stereo- 


type freelom ; in the latter case it was 
to guard against progress and to stereo- 
type tyranny. He alleged fearlessly 
that the Home Rule Bill, from the point 
of view of Great Britain, was a matter 
of extremely trivial importance ; but, of 
course, from the point of view of Ireland, 
it was of vast importance. It could 
only be of importance to Great Britain 
in so far as it affected the Constitution 
of this country, in so far as it affected 
the unity of the Empire and the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament, and in 
so far as it affected the moral obligation 
of the Imperial Parliament to protect the 
minority in Ireland. Each of these 
three questions had been most freely 
,and fully debated. The guillotine had 
not been applied to one of them. 





As to the first of these questions, the 
ieee of Parliament, it was abso- 
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lutely unaffected by the Bill, except! 
in the simple detail that there was | 
a very small redistribution of 
arrangement, by which the representa- 
tion of Ireland was reduced 
103 to 80 Members; surely, in so 
far as the Constitution was touched by 
that arrangement, it was touched in a 
sense that hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
approve of. Then, as to the second 
point, the unity of the British Empire, it 
could not be said that the question of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
had been withheld from the full dis- 
cussion of the House, because it 
was debated on Amendments to 
Clauses 2 and 3, the latter of which 
took seven and a half days. Not one of 
these Amendments had been closured. 
The guillotine did not fall on the first 
four clauses, and it was only on the first 
four clauses that the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament could be raised. 
Then, again, the question of the su- 
premacy of the Imperial Parliament 
might be said to arise on the 3rd 
clause, which dealt with the excep- 
tions from the powers of the Irish Par- 
liament. On that clause every Amend- 
ment put down by the Opposition, 58 in 
number, was discussed, which occupied 
134 days. The question of the Imperial 
veto arose on Clause 5. It was perfectly 
true that 
had been five days of full discussion on 
the clause, and that 24 Amendments to 
With regard to the 
was a 


it were considered. 
17 Amendments guillotined, it 
matter of absolute certainty that six of 
them would have been ruled out of Order, 
as having beer covered by previously 
discussed Amendments. The question of 
the veto was not only discussed on 


Clause 5, but it was discussed in detail | 


on the First Reading and on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, so much so that on 


February 17 the noble Lord the Member | 
for South Paddington said, in a speech, 


that he would not refer to the veto, be- 


‘ause it had been already fully discussed. | 


Then there was the question of the pro- 
tection of the minority. That question 
was, first of all, included in the restric- 
tions on the powers of the Irish Parlia- 


ment in Clause 4—a clause that had been | 


debated 74 days,on which every Amend- 


ment put down, and in Order, was dis- 
cussed, and on which the guillotine did 
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from | 


the guillotine did fall on) 
Clause 5 ; but it was also true that there | 
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not fall. The question also arose on 
Clauses 27, 28, and 29, which dealt with 
the pecuniary interests and pensions of the 
Civil servants. Every one of these clauses 
was discussed to the full; not a single 
Amendment was closured, and the guillo- 
tine did not fall upon any one of them, 
The right hon. Member for Bodmin had 
also complained that the Land Question 
had not been sufficiently debated. But, 
if so, whose fault was that? The 
Opposition had had full power of raising 
it, and he maintained that they could 
only deal with it by Amendments to the 
first four clauses, and every Amendment 
they put down to those clauses was dis- 
cussed, or else by a new clause on Report, 
new clauses were 


Ireland Bill. 


and none of the 
guillotined. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET: The Amend- 
ments to that clause, raising the Land 
Question, were ruled out of Order. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON said, that 
that did not prove that no Amendment 
which was in Order could be devised. 
And, as a matter of fact, it was raised 
on Clause 4 by an Amendment of 
the hon. Member for York. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


3odmin had also stated that Clause 9 
had not been properly discussed. Well, 
it was debated for five days. On the 


10th July the Opposition voted for 
retaining 103 Members for Imperial and 
foreign affairs only, and on the same day 
they voted for total exclusion. On the 
next day the Opposition voted for an 
Amendment moved by the right hon. 
Member for the University of London for 
reducing the number of Irish Members to 
between 30 and 40, but retaining them 
| for all purposes, and on the same day they 
| voted for retaining 48 of the Irish Mem- 
bers. On the 13th of July they voted for 
the in-and-out clause and against retaining 
80 Members for all purposes ; and, lastly, 
by voting against the clause, they voted 
for leaving the Imperial Parliament 
‘absolutely untouched and for retaining 
the 103 Members to vote on British as 
well as Irish affairs. If, after that, they 
wanted still more discussion, he could 
ouly say that they exhibited a positively 
Gargantuan appetite for devouring their 
own principles. He was certain that 
| if the Liberal Party was unable to rouse 
| the country by the ery of obstruction the 
Opposition would not be able to rouse the 
country by the ery of the “gag.” The 


| 
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country desired, above all, that the If any arguments were necessary 
efficiency of the Imperial Parliament | against this Bill they might be supplied 
should be maintained, and he believed by the speeches of the Prime Minister 


that one of the very strongest arguments 
in favour of Home Rule was the argu- 
ment that by removing this everlasting 
Irish difficulty largely from out the daily 
consideration of this Parliament, they 
would really restore and revivify the 
efficiency and honour of the House of 
Commons. The country regarded the 
“gag,” to use the word of hon. Members 
opposite, with no great disfavour, for 
paramount to its desire for full and free 
debate was its desire that the efficiency 
of the House of Commons, as a legislative 
machine, should be maintained. He 
must ask the House toallow him to thank 
the House for the patience and kindness 
with which they had listened to him. 
But though he might owe an apology to 
the House for venturing to address it at 
all, he made bold to say he owed no 
apology on the particular ground of the 
subject which he had last referred to; for 
although he was only a new Member, in 
his first Session, yet the honour, the 
efficiency, and the dignity of the House, 
the Mother of Parliaments, with its 
traditions extending back for many 
generations, with its centuries of service 
to the cause of Democracy, of freedom, 
and of good government, was the concerh, 
and ought to be the concern, of every one 
of its Members, however young and 
however inexperienced—nay, it was the 
heritage of every one of the citizens of 
the Empire, however mean his status and 
however humble he might be. 

Mr. HOUSTON (Liverpool, West 
Toxeth) said, he would not have intruded 
upon the notice of the House if it were 
not the fact that he, unlike many Mem- 
bers, came to Parliament perfectly free 
and untrammelled by pledges and pro- 
mises, except that he would do his best 
to oppose any scheme having for its 
object the creation of a separate Parlia- 
ment for Ireland. Representing a division 
composed entirely of working men, mostly | 
mechanics and artizans, he claimed to 
speak the views of what was an intelli- 
gent English democratic constituency. 
He would not follow the hon. Member 
for Devonport through his labyrinth of 
statements and figures, nor refer to the 
Attorney General's brilliant speech, but 
would confine himself to some of the 
arguments used by the Prime Minister. 


| 


and other gentlemen occupying seats on 
the Treasury Bench previous to their 
conversion to Home Rule. The Prime 
Minister had told them that they had 
arrived at the point where two roads met 
—one leading to autonomy, the other to 
coercion—but the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be strangely blind to the road 
right in front of him, and which had been 


trod so successfully and with such 
material benefits to Ireland by Mr. 
Balfour. He questioned if the Prime 


Minister would have seen the road lead- 
ing to automony if the finger-post of 80 
Nationalist votes had not pointed in that 
direction, and he had not read thereon an 
imperative instruction to follow that road. 
As to so-called “coercion,” he took it 
that while the same laws obtained 
throughout every county in England, if 
there was an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease or of swine fever, say in Lincoln- 
shire, what happened ? Exceptional 
and restrictive laws were at once applied 
to stamp it out. But did Lincolnshire 
complain ? Or, if she did, would the rest 
of England pay much attention to it ? 
And if there was an outbreak of clerical 
Nationalist enthusiasm in any part of Ire- 
land, resulting in outbreak, mutilation, 
intimidation, and arson, why should not 
exceptional laws be applied 7? Theright 
Gentleman had referred to 
Cook's prophecy about Irishmen in the 
Government, and he was glad to see that 
the Prime Minister had departed from 
the prophecy, and had given them the 
benefit of listening to one of the most 
brilliant Irishmen in modern times—the 
Attorney General. He rejoiced that 
Irish prophecies were sometimes not only 
inaccurate but utterly uureliable. Grattan 
wrote— 


hon. also 


* You have destroyed our Parliament, but we 
will have our revenge, and we will send into 
your Parliament 103 of the greatest scoundrels 
in the Kingdom.” 


They had had 93 years’ experience, but 
that prophecy had not yet been fulfilled 
He ventured to believe that the trouble in 


Ireland arose not so much from agrarian 


as from religious causes. He had not 
one word to say against the Roman 


Catholic religion, but he had very strong 
epinions about the political priest. An 
ignorant peasantry, dominated by an 
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autocratic and intolerant priesthood, did 
not usually indicate a happy and 
prosperous country—a priesthood which 
was so intolerant that at times it was at 
variance with the head ofits own Church, 
so autocratic that it preferred to appeal 
to the superstitious imaginations of its 
votaries rather than to their reason and 
intelligence, and it was not to the 
Representatives of the people, but to the 


Government of 





was proposed to hand over the govern- 
ment of Ireland. Who were these 
Representatives ? He meant politically. 
He was told that in private life they were 
most desirable and pleasant acquaintances ; 
that to know some of them was a liberal 
education. He had not the advantage or 
pleasure of knowing those gentlemen, and, 
therefore, he could only form his opinion 
of them from what the Prime Minister 
had said of them and what they had 
said themselves. The Prime Minister 
had spoken of them in the most forcible 
terms of his most forcible and picturesque 
vocabulary. The Prime Minister had 
described them as men marching through 
rapine to the dismemberment of the 
Empire, and yet he now professed to 
have the most unbounded faith and con- 
fidence in them. These men, or their 
predecessors, had avowed undying hatred 
to England, had avowed sympathy with 
England’s enemies, and their determina- 
tion that Ireland should be a free nation 
among the free and independent nations 
of the earth; that they wanted no more 
Kings or Queens; but that they wanted 
a Republic, and that they would not be 
satisfied until they had severed the last 


link that bound Ireland to this country— | 


and it was to these very men that the 


Prime Minister proposed to hand over | 


did | 


the government of Ireland. How 
this proposal affect England ? Supposing 
Home Rule granted to Ireland; as a 
result confidence would be destroyed in 
Ireland, the landlords would be driven 


forth beggared and ruined, manufactures | 


would be much more heavily taxed than 
they were at present, and industries 
would seek a more congenial home. 
Capital being withdrawn from Ireland 
and industries ceasing to exist, nothing 
would be left but the land to tax; and 
even supposing the tenant farmers—who, 
he understood, were the only people in 
Ireland who wanted Home Rule, except 


the Party Representatives—got the land | 
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rent free, they would be taxed to such an 
extent that they would be worse off than 
they were at present. The starving 
peasantry would come over to England 
in shoals, and swell the already over- 


erowded ranks of unskilled labour; the 





would be affected by this measure. 


undue competition would reduce the 
already low rate of wages received by 
unskilled labour: the workhouses would 


representatives of this priesthood that it | be overcrowded with the poor, the help- 


less, and the idle; parochial rates would 
be increased; and every class of society 
Tre- 
land would be reduced to a state of 
bankruptey, and probably might apply 
for funds to some foreign Power. Look- 
ing at the matter from the Imperial 
point of view, they could not afford to 
show weakness at home, for other nations 
viewed them with jealous and envious 
eyes, and if the demands of Ireland were 
acceded to they would be encouraged to 
make demands and eucroachments upon 
their domains abroad. One hon. Member 
had told them that England’s difficulty 
would be Ireland’s opportunity, and if 
England was at war with any foreign 
Power they would endeavour to 
throw off the hated Saxon yoke, 
They had tried it before, and there 
was no reason why they should not be 
tempted totry it again. If they glanced 
atthe map it would be seen that nearly 
the whole of their shipping in leaving or 
approaching their ports passed within 
measurable distance of Queenstown, 
which would make an excellent harbour 
for an enemy's fleet to take shelter in, 
and from which an enemy’s cruisers 
might sally forth and attack their ship- 
| ping, probably destroy it, and paralyse 
| their trade. This was no faney picture 
lof the imagination, but it was quite 
| possible—nay, he would say probable— 
and he was lost in astonishment that the 
nominal author of this Bill was so blind 
‘as not to see the dangers that might 
| accrue from the passing of it. It was a 
curious coincidence that the Prime 
Minister’s advent to Office was invariably 
followed by disorder, disaster, and dis- 
grace; and he feared that should the right 
hon. Gentleman continue in Office they 
would see a recurrence of the events of 
the past administration, culminating in 
the most serious and greatest of disasters 
—a foreign war accompanied by a civil 
war at home. 
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Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, S.) 


said that, as an Ulsterman and a Repre- 
sentative of an Ulster constituency, he 
rose to give his support to the Third 
Reading of the Bill for the Better Go- 
vernment of Ireland, which had been in- 
troduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. It had been fre- 
quently asserted inthe Debate upon this 
Bill by Unionist speakers that it was 
only those who resided in Ulster who 
were acquainted with the mind and feel- 
ings of the people there upon the sub- 
ject of Home Rule ; and, inasmuch as he 
was born and bred in the very heart of 
Unionist Ulster, he claimed to have that 
knowledge, and he asked the indulgence 
of the House whilst he endeavoured to 
briefly state it. The Nationalists of 
Ulster regarded the Bill as an aet of de- 
liverance from the system of government 
which prevailed there, and which 
practically excluded them from having a 
voice or participation in the management 
of local affairs, and they weleomed it as 
a necessary and long-expected reform to 
abolish the one-sided system of govern- 
ment which had so long been the bane 
and the curse of the Provinee. It would 
be the means of infusing national life and 
feeling into the working of local affairs, 
and of giving the masses of the people a 
share in the administration, which was at 
present wholly in the hands of the 
classes, As a matter of fact, the 
Nationalists of Ulster had had innumerable 
difficulties to contend with by reason of 
their political opponents having in their 
possession all authority and power. 
Hon. Members unacquainted with the 
state of the Province would, perhaps, be 
surprised to hear that in Ulster an office 
having income or profit attached to it 

was never, or seldom, given to a National- 

their heritage 

the control and dispensing of such offices, 

and he regretted to say that he could not 

recall a single instance—and he had lived 

his life amongst them—where 1 

Nationalist had been appointed by them 

toa post of emolument. No Nationalist 

held any of the important offices of 

Clerk of Town, Harbour, or Water 

Commissioners, Clerks of Markets, Town 

Officers, Masters or Matrons of Work- 

houses, Medical Officers, to official posi- 

tions, bank managers or cashiers, where 

these Unionist gentlemen could prevent it. 

Indeed, such was the position of affairs that 


ist. Unionists had as 
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‘no Nationalist would dream of becoming 
a candidate for such posts, knowing his 
chance of success to be mil. It was said 
that Ulster was opposed to the granting 
of Home Rule. But when hon. Members 
spoke of Ulster what did they mean by 
that term ? Did they mean nine counties 
forming the Province called Ulster? If 
they meant that, then he said Ulster was 
not against Home Rule. But, perhaps, 
they intended to say that a portion of 
Ulster was against Home Rule. Well, 
he granted that there were in Ulster, as 
there were in other places, persons not 
disposed to advocate the concession of 
autonomy to Ireland. But if they looked 
into the reasons for their hostility, they 
would find that the people Ulstersupposed 
to be hostile to Home Rule were continually 
goaded on by excited and warlike gentle- 
men, and made to believe that Home 
Rule was what those politicians repre- 
sented it to be for reasons best known to 
themselves. What was the fact about 
Ulster 2 That more than one-half of it 
was Nationalist to the core, and joined 
with the other three Provinces in de- 
manding Home Rule. On this question 
Ulster was divided into two sections. 
There was Nationalist Ulsterand Unionist 
Ulster. There was a Nationalist Ulster 
true to the ancient traditions and patriotic 
aspirations of the Celtic race, who had 
survived all endeavours to expatriate 
them by the application of cruel and 
vindictive laws. And there was an 
Unionist Ulster often referred to in that 
House as the loyal minority. Aud what 
were they loyal to? Loyal to the ascen- 
deney authority and power which was 
theirs at present. It was for the reten- 
tion of that ascendency they professed to 
be Unionists. Talk of depriving them 
of it and they were disunionists. Cir- 
cumstanced as the Unionists were it 
would be passing strange if they did not 
object. The soft side of the Constitution 
was and had been extended to them, A 


mode of government which had been 
established 93 vears was bound — to 
have defenders, especially those who 


largely by it, and 
who saw in its discontinuance 
a termination of — their 
Let them contrast the intensity of the 
feelings of the two sections in Ulster for 
and against Home Rule. With the 
Nationalists it was the settled passion of 
their hearts, which had inereased year 


had benetited 


prin ileges, 
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which they would never relinquish. 
With the Unionists- it was true that a 
large portion of them were strongly 
opposed to it; but anyone who attended 
meetings of Unionist Ulster farmers since 
the General Election knew that they 
were not satisfied with the existing order 
of things, and that they would welcome 
Home Rule, or any rule that would do 
them justice. They had no deadly 
animus to this Bill or its supporters. No 
doubt at the General Election they were 
frightened into a fear of the priests—that 
was a word to conjure with by Unionist 
Leaders. It served better than to discuss 
Home Rule on its merits. But this fear, 
he ventured to say, was a passing one. 
In their reflections the tenant farmers 
knew what Party in Ireland fought their 
battles and prepared their case for legis- 
lation, and what Party in England 
placed on the Statute Book the Acts of 
Parliament that released them from the 
power of landlordism. Merchants in 
agricultural Ulster would tell them that 
business had been on an inclined plane 
for years past, and, in the event of an 
nfavourable harvest this year, and the 
low price of cattle being maintained, 
commercial disaster would have taken 
place. Matters in those districts were 
just as bad as they could be, and it was 
useless of hon. Members to be talking of 
prosperity in Ulster. The emigration 
from Ulster was a grave commentary 
upon its alleged prosperity. During the 
most prosperous times in Ulster, in the 
Sixties, Seventies, and Eighties, about 
750,000 people left it. For 18 years 


Treland had her own Parliament, in 
sympathy with the people, and she 
prospered. For 93 years she had had a 


Government not in sympathy with the 
people, and she had decayed. To with- 
hold Home Rule, which meant a Govern- 
ment in sympathy with the people, would 
be to continue the evil system which had 
wrought the decay, and meant the 
gradual extinction of the Irish nation at 
home—an event, he was afraid, that 
would vot be patiently submitted to. 
After 93 years’ rule of the richest Go- 
vernment in the world Ireland was the 
poorest. As she had not thriven under 
English rule, by all rules of logie and 
fair play she was entitled to some other 
rule. 


sentatives of Nationalist 


Mr. M‘Gi'ligan 
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by year in their stern uphill fight, and 
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afforded him much pleasure to exercise 
his privilege in that House to thank the 
Prime Minister for his noble effort, for 
speeches which shed such a brilliant 
light upon the darkness, the ignorance, 
and the prejudice which surrounded the 
Irish Question of misgovernment, and 
for pleading the cause of an oppressed 
and down-trodden people. He appealed 
to the right hon. Geutleman to prosecute 
the work he had begun to a suecessful 
issue, and that work would complete the 
emancipation of the Nationalists of 
U:ster, who had been reared in the school 
of political and religious adversity, purified 
by the fire of persecution and strengthened 
by wrong suffering, and who indulged in 
the hope that the English Parliament 
would in the expiring years of the 
century make atonement and restitution 
for its act of spoliation and robbery in 
the beginning by restoring to Ireland her 
right to make her own laws in her own 
Parliament in her own land. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) desired to say a few 
words with reference to the speech of 
the hou. Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Morton) and the brilliant speech of the 
Attorney General. It appeared from the 
confession of the hon. Member for Devon- 
port that he was a competitor of the Prime 
Minister, because the hon. Member had 
told the House that he himself, either last 
year or the year before, had drafted a Home 
Rule Bill and that it turned out almost 
identical with the Bill of 1893. He 
should like to know whether the Bill of 
the hon. Member contained anything 
identical with or even similar or analogous 
to the Financial Clauses in the Bill of the 
Government as it now stood, or whether 
the Financial Clauses embodied in the 
hon. Gentleman’s Bill were like those 
contained in the Bill of the Government 
as presented in February last? He 
should also like to know whether the 
hon. Gentleman proposed that the 
Imperial Government should undertake 
the collection of taxes in Ireland ; whether 
any one of those taxes should be taken 
as representing Ireland’s contribution to 
the Imperial Expenditure ; but, above all, 
he should like to know whether this 
wonderful draft the hon. Member had 
compared in competition with the Prime 
Minister contained the “ in-and out” 


Speaking as one of the Repre- | clause that was in the Bill as introduced 
Ulster, it | in February last, or the clause which 
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was now in the Bill by which the Irish | was coming when the Irish Members 
Members in that House were to have un- | who had helped to build up this great 
restricted powers upon all questions— | Empire would learn what its real meaning 
Imperial and otherwise? Upon this | was, and if a time of sorrow came would 
question of the “in-and-out” clause the | mourn with the English people in their 
hon. Member ought to be an authority | sorrow and join with them in their joy. 
to some extent. The hon. Gentleman,| Previously to the Attorney General 
he understood, occupied an_ official | having made use of these observations, 
position in the English Home Rule | he had been cheered to the echo; after- 
Union, and he was assured, on the} wards, when he dealt with other subjects, 
authority of the hon. Member for South | he was cheered to the echo by gentlemen 
Tyrone, that at the recent election at/on the other side, but not one single 
Hereford a Jeaflet was circulated, bear- | cheer came from gentlemen representing 
ing the impress of the Home Rule Union, Irish Nationalist constituencies when 
which stated that the original “ in-and- | the hon. and learned Gentleman addressed 
out” clause which was contained in the| these particular observations to the 
Bill of February last was the clause House. The Attorney General spoke as 
that remained in the Home Rule measure, | if this Bill was accepted by the Irish Mem- 
although the Premier had then given bers. He should like to know whether 
unrestricted power to the future Irish the hon. and learned Gentleman either 
Members in this House. He should heard or read the speech delivered the 
have liked to have heard some explana- | previous afternoon by the hon. and 
tion from the hon. Member for Devon- | learned Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
port as to how that leaflet came to be E. Redmond). The Unionist Members 
circulated in Hereford upon the very day had always been protesting, both in this 
of the opening of the poll? The hon. House and out of it, that this Bill was 
Gentleman referred to one or two of the only a pro tanto Bill—only au instal- 
clauses of the Home Rule Bill, which ment of what was expected from the 
he said had received discussion, and the | Irish Benches—and there was no finality 
first he referred to was the question of whatever in connection with it. What 
the Civil servants, and he thought he | did the hon. Member for Waterford say ? 
included the Police. Undoubtedly they He said that no man in his senses could 
had some discussion upon the clauses of regard this Bill as a final or satisfactory 
the Bill which related to the Civil ser-| settlement of the Irish Home Rule 
vants and Police, but nobody knew better Question. Were the Irisi Nationalists 
than the Chief Secretary that what satisfied? They did not depend upon 
affected the Civil servants and the Irish | the hon. Member for Waterford for any 
Constabulary were not so much the statement with reference to the want of 
clauses of the Bill as the Schedules of the | finality in this Bill. They had also the 
Bill which were never discussed, except statement of the hon. Member for North 
for some incidental references. ‘The hon. | Kerry, in the course of the Debate in 
Gentleman also referred to the question |Committee on the 9th clause, that the 
of the land, and assured the House that | whole scheme of the Government was 
the Land Question was also discussed. experimental, temporary, and transitory. 
The only discussion they had on the That opinion was endorsed to a large 
Land Question was that which arose on | extent by the Home Secretary, who ap- 
an Amendment with reference to the  pealed to the House and said—* Why not 
appointment of Assistant Commissioners. treat it as a mere temporary and transi- 
Turning to the speech of the Attorney tional scheme?” The hon, Members 
General, he should like to eall the atten- for Waterford and Kerry, or their 
tion of the House to what he regarded as followers in Ireland, had made speeches 
rather a singular episode in the course of upon Irish platforms in which they had 
that speech. The hon. and learned Gen- elaborated the ideas as to want of finality 
tleman, with very great eloquevce, de- in the Bill. One of these gentlemen 
plored the time when, before 1886, the (Mr. Haviland Burke), whose speech 
Nationalist Members of that House did was a type of the speeches made in 
not mourn with the English people in Ireland, speaking on the 2ud April, 1893, 
their sorrow and join with them in their said he thought the Home Rule Bill 
joy, and he hoped and expected the time ought to be accepted for want of some- 
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thing better, and that the Irish Members 


Government of 


ought to do their best to improve it in | 


Committee, and to enlarge its provisions 
and the liberties it gave, so as to make 
the Legislature worthy of a free and 
distinet nationality. He wished to draw 
the attention of the House to the ex- 
pression “a Legislature worthy of a free 
and <istinet nationality.” That ex- 
pression was really borne out by the 
speech of the hon, Gentleman who had 
last addressed the House, because he 
thanked the Prime Minister for restoring 
to the Irish Nationalists the Parliament 
which they had lost in 1800, 
meant a great deal more than the boon 
the Prime Minister was prepared to 
bestow on the Irish Nationalists. Grat- 
tan’s Parliament was an_ independent 
Parliament; and they had it in the 
speeches made upon Irish platforms and 
in the addresses of Irish Members in 


that House that the present measure was | 


only the basis for further demands on 
the part of the Irish Members, who, 
having 80 of their number in this House, 


would never rest until its liberties and | 


scope were enlarged, and until they got 
a measure worthy of what they called 
“a distinct nationality.” He should like 
to make one or two observations with 
reference to the speech of the Prime 
Minister. 
that this Debate would not add to the 
fame of Parliament. He thought every- 
one of them on that side of the House 
would agree with such a_ statement. 
They did not believe that what had 
taken place in Committee of this House 
would add either to the fame or prestige 
of Parliament. 
Reading stage oceupied a very peculiar 
position, and presented avery peculiar de- 
velopment indeed. The Bill was one of the 
very first importance,as was admitted by 


the right hon. Gentleman the Member for | 
H. Fowler), | 
who, on the 16th June last, declared that | 
it was beyond all question the most im- | 
portant legislative proposal which had | 


Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 


been made to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom in the present century, 
and that it was a measure which ought 
to receive the most careful and most 
anxious consideration of every Member 
of Parliament. The Government had 
been for the last seven years pondering 
and deliberating on the measure which 
they introduced in February last, and, 


Mr. W. Kenny 


{COMMONS} 


That | 


The right hon. Gentleman said 


This Bill in its Third | 


Ireland Bill. 
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| notwithstanding all the consideration 
they had given to that measure during 
| those years, notwithstanding the time 
| that had elapsed since August, 1892, 
| when they were called upon to assume 
| the reins of Government down to the 
time the Bill was introduced, the Bill 
had emerged from Committee and Report 
stage altered in its character and vital 
principles, and altered not somuch by the 
Opposition who criticised and opposed it, 
but altered by the authors of the Bill 
themselves. The new clauses of the 
Bill were, to a large extent, wholly undis- 
cussed in the Committee of the House. 
In his interesting speech yesterday the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury admitted that 26 clauses 
and six Schedules of the Bill were undis- 
cussed. What were the clauses of the 
Bill which had been left undiscussed ? 
They had had a superficial reference, but 
no discussion upon the constitution of the 
new Irish Legislature ; they had had no 
discussion in regard to the Exchequer 
Judges, their duties, responsibilities, or 
the position they were to occupy ; no 
| discussion on the question as to the de- 
| cision of Constitutional questions ; no 
| discussion on the power that was given 
to the Irish Legislature to repeal certain 
Acts of Parliament ; and, above all, they 
had had absolutely no discussion, except 
the few hours given to them before the 
application of the Closure on the 13th 
July, on the question of the powers of the 
Irish Members who were to be retained 
in this House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley), 
wldressing his constituents last Saturday 
at Newcastle, admitted that the question 
as to the power of the Irish Members was 
one of the most important—he did not 
say the most important, but one of the 
most important—clauses of the Bill. He 
(Mr. Kenny), and hon. Gentlemen in 
the House who agreed with him, went 
further than the right hon. Gentleman in 
that direction, because they regarded it, 
and had always regarded the question of 
the powers of the Irish Members, as the 
crucial and turning point of this Bill. 





That it was the turning point that 
agitated the country at the present 


moment had been proved by the Hereford 
Election. They had discussed the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members ; but that was 
as to the numbers in which they were to 
be retained, or whether they were to be 
| 


| 
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retained at all, but they had absolutely 
no discussion, save and except the few 
hours he had already mentioned, on the 
question of the powers of the Irish 
Members. They did discuss, to a certain 
extent, the question of the old 9th clause, 
now the 10th clause, and they discussed 
the question of the number of the Irish 
Members to be retained ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman put off to a future day 
the discussion of a number of other 
clauses in the Bill, and included in that 
postponement the question of the powers 
of the Irish Members. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered the matter so very unimportant 


Government of 


{31 Aveust 1893} 


that he gave it the goby; but he should | 


have liked to have seen the enthusiasm 


that would have been invoked at New- | 


castle if the right hon. Gentleman had 
told his audience that, after considering 
the matier from 1886, they had, at the 


very last moment, the day before the | 


Closure was to be applied, changed their 
mind, changed it without giving this 
House, the Opposition, or the country 
the opportunity of criticising the details 
in their line of policy, and had adopted 
the clause as it now stood in the Bill, by 
which the Irish Members were to be 
retained for all purposes in the Imperial 
Parliament. If the House would permit 
him, he ishould like to go into the ques- 
tion of the way in which the Opposition 
and the country had been treated on the 
question of the retention of the Irish 
Members so far as their numbers were 
concerned, because they must differentiate, 
in dealing with the 9th clause, between 
the question of the number of the Irish 
Members and the powers to be given to 
them if they were retained. For three 
or four years past they had been informed 
and were aware that the Irish Members 
were to be retained in some numbers in 
the House ; they were not concerned so 


j 
| 


| 


much with the question of the retention | 


of the Irish Members, knowing that was 


lof the Irish 


a matter determined upon, but they were | 
concerned with the question of what the | 


powers of the Irish Members were to be 
retained. In August of last 
year, upon the Debate on the Address, 
the Prime Minister, after setting forth 
the various modes by whieh the Trish 
Members might be retained, stated that 
if the Liberal Government were called to 
Office, it would plainly be their duty to 
select the best form of dealing with Irish 


when so 
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representation in the House; that this 
could not be decided upon till they were 
in a position of responsibility ; but that, 
when they had selected what they con- 
sidered to be the best form to adopt, it 
would be their duty to carry it out. 
That speech had only been made a fort- 
night when the right hon. Gentleman 
assumed Office, and having assumed 
Office, and having to make a selection 
from the various modes which he 
had indicated, he and his Cabinet 
deliberately selected the in-and-out 
clause. They were satistied with the 
declaration of the Government policy, 
but on the 8th May a question was put 
in this House to the Prime Minister by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
who asked the Prime Minister whether 
or not he intended to propose Clause 9 
as it then stood in the Bill? The Prime 
Minister’s reply was that they intended 
to propose and to submit to the House 


the clause as it stood. Last night the 


right hon. Geutleman the Member for 
the Sleaford Division (Mr. Chaplin) 


referred to another declaration of the 
Prime Minister’s, made on the 30th May, 
that he intended to stick to the clause as 
it stood in the Bill. What happened ? 


| On the 13th of July one of the com- 


partments of the Bill was closured, and 
in that was ineluded the 9th clause. 
Upon the night before the Closure was 
to be applied, the Prime Minister, upon 
his own Motion, moved the omission of 
the sub-clause which provided for the 
restricted powers of the Irish Members; 
and on the following night, without the 
country having had any opportunity 
beforehand of knowing the policy of the 
Government, the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister was closured, and that 
was the only opportunity the Opposition 
and the country had had, up to this time, 
of discussing the question of the powers 
Members who were to be 
retained. Was it fair, frank,and honour- 
able of the Government to act by the 
Opposition and the House in the way 
they did? The House would remember 
that the Government focussed and fixed 
public attention on the clause as it stood ; 
and with the attention of the Tlouse so 
focussed and fixed, the Prime Minister, 
the night before the Closure, proposed 
an Amendment which completely altered 
the clause from its original character. He 
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thought the tactics adopted by the Go- 
vernment in connection with this question 
of the powers of the Irish Members would 
be a disgrace to an Irish Local Board of 
Guardians. No explanation was given 
until the night of the 13th July, when the 
Prime Minister vouchsafed some ex plana- 
tion to the House for the conduct of the 
Government in having kept this clause up 
their sleeve until the evening before the 
application of the Closure. On that 
night, the 13th July, before they arrived 
at the hour of 10 o'clock, the right 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), in his speech said they 


Government of 


had a right to be frankly and honourably | 
30th June, on the first Closure Reso- 


treated, but when they asked if there 
was any truth in the rumours afloat as 
to the change their questions were always 
evaded or refused ananswer. And what 
did the Prime Minister say in reply tothat ? 
He interrupted the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham by an exclamation 
of “Hear, hear!” That was that he 
pinned himself to what the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the questions were 
either evaded or refused an answer. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham then said— 

“My right hon. Friend says, ‘ Hear hear!’ 
but is that proper treatment of the House of 
Commons !” 

And the Prime Minister said— 

“The question put to me was one I understand 
the purport of, and I was determined to defeat 
x.” 


In that answer of the Prime Minister 
they understood the meaning of the 
Government ; the Government first pro- 
posed a clause on which public attention 
was fixed, and then the Prime Minister 
‘ame down and at the last moment 
announced to the House what the change 
of policy of the Government was, and 
that it was intended to confer on the 
Irish Members unrestricted powers. He 
(Mr. Kenny) submitted that was not 
the way to afford a free and fair oppor- 
tunity to the House or the country to 
discuss the policy of the Government, 
and he thought he might further say 
that the Opposition deserved fairer and 
Having re- 
gard to the importance of the measure, 
to the fact that it involved not only 
Irish but British interests, and having 
regard to the way in whieh the House 
had been treated, he ventured to think 
that the treatment ought to be almost 


Mr. W. Kenny 


more honourable treatment. 


{COMMONS} 
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‘enough to induce Members not to pass 
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the Third Reading of this measure. He 
now desired to say one or two words 
upon the question that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary referred 
to in his speech at Newcastle, and which 
had been referred to also in this House— 
namely, the question of the British vote 
in this country. If the House would 
permit him he would give the figures 
as they appeared in the Divisions upon 
the Bill, both in favour of the Govern- 
ment and against the Government. On 
the Second Reading the majority for the 
Government was 43, the British majority 
against the Government was 14. On the 


lution, the majority of the Government 
was 32, and the British majority against 
the Government was 19. Upon the 
question of Clause 5 standing part of the 
Bill, the clause that dealt with the 
Executive, the majority of the Govern- 
ment was 35, and the British majority 
against it was 32. When they came to 
deal with Clause 6, the clause that dealt 
with the two Legislative Councils in 
Ireland, that clause which the Prime 
Minister yesterday stated was one of 
small importance, the Government majo- 
rity was 15, and the British majority 
against it was 40. On Clause 7, dealing 
with the Legislative Assembly, the 
Government majority was 36, and the 
British majority against it was 23. On 
the question as to the entire exclusion of 
the Irish Members, the Government 
majority was 31, but there was a British 
majority against it of 28. And on the 
Prime Minister’s Amendment, giving un- 
restricted powers to the Irish Members, 
the Government majority was 27, and 
the British majority against it was 33. 
He thought these figures showed not 
only British opinion in the country, but 
the opinion of the Representatives of 
Great Britain in this House in con- 
nection with this measure. It had been 
said by the Chief Secretary, and also, 
he thought, by the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Asquith) in the course of the 
Debate on the Address in 1892, that 
the majority of the entire united Par- 
liament ought to be the majority that 
would decide every question in this 
House, and that they were not to 
subtract from that majority the votes 
Irish Members. He quite 


given by 
agreed with those observations of the 
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right bon. Gentleman and any other | 


speaker who might rely on the 
same argument when ordinary questions 
were dealt with by this House, but they 
had to remember that when the Act of 
Union was passed in 1800 they had to 
get the consent of two Legislatures, of 
the British Legislature on the one side 


and the Irish Legislature on the other. | 


Therefore, when they were going to a 
certain extent to modify that 
when they were altering the principles of 
that Union, why should not the bodies 
in that Union be restricted to their 
constituent elements, and the voice of 
the British majority be taken ? [A laugh.] 
He did not understand why the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
scoffed at that; if they were to do that 
they would have a British majority 
against it; and surely the Irish partner 
in this business could not be allowed to 
separate from the partner with whom it 
threw in its lot in 1800 without the 
consent of that other and larger partner. 
One other topic that was raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman in his speech at 
Newcastle he wished to say a word 
about. In addressing his audience, the 
right hon. Gentleman said the arguments 
of the Unionists were based on the con- 
sideration that the Irish Members were 
either lunatics or rogues. The same 
argument had been thrown in their teeth 
night after night by the Prime Minister, 
ana they had been lectured by the right 
hon. Gentleman and told they ought to 
have the most explicit faith in hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite. 
But he (Mr. Kenny) would ask were 
they not justified ; were they not entitled 
to look back upon the speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, both in and out of 
the House; were they not entitled to 
consider what they had done in the past; 
aud, above all, were they justified in 
dismissing from their minds the finding 
of a judicial tribunal of this country ? 
[Cries of * Oi, oh !”] Hon, Gentlemen 
might sneer at that, but it was composed 
of three powerful Judges, and were they 
to dismiss that finding from their minds ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond) yesterday assured them he had a 
most complete and explicit faith in his 
countrymen, in the moderation, the 
common sense, and the good feeling of 
the countrymen in Ireland. He did not 
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Union, | 
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know whether or not the hon. and learned 
Gentleman agreed with the views put 
forward by a Dublin journal, of which 
the hon. and learned Member was the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
What was the opinion of the leader 
writers of that journal of the gentlemen 
who formed Committee Room No. 15 ? 
He only quoted their opinions for the 
purpose of his argument, and he said at 
once that he did not coneur in them; he 
did not endorse them ; but they were the 
opinions of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s own friends. What did the leader 
writers of this journal say in the issue 
of the llth October, 18927 They 
said— 
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“We see them now in fear of life, full of 
selfishness. many of them without a shred 
of anything beyond what they can borrow 

and foul-mouthed, destitute of every 
sense of loyalty; some of them disreputable, 
all of them apostles of downright tyranny, men 
who in a free country would correspond to a 
banditti of * 





(The rest of the quotation and the other 
blanks failed to reach the Gallery.) That 
was about as strong a condemnation as 
was ever seen inthe Press; but he pre- 
sumed the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond) would 
what the leader writers and editors of 
that journal had written. For his part 
he did not endorse it, and he thought the 
statement was unquestionably an ex- 
aggeration, still it showed at the present 
moment what the opinion of one section 
in Ireland was with regard to another 
section. He had only one word more to 
say. One thing was certain—that through- 
out the whole of the Home Rule business 
no effort had been made by the Govern- 
ment to carry out the promises made 
before the General Election. ‘Two sets 
of promises were made in regard to the 
Newcastle Programme, but in addition to 
these promises had been made in the 
House by the Prime Minister to the Irish 
Members, and he (Mr. Kenny) wished to 
know what had become of those pro- 
mises? In his speech on the Address in 
August last, the Prime Minister said the 
Crimes Act of IS8S7) should not be 
retained on the Statute Book longer than 
the condition of Parliamentary time re- 
quired, They had had a good deal of 
Parliamentary time wasted in this louse 
—[* Hear, hear!"] Yes, hon, Gentle- 
men below the Gangway opposite took it 
in one sense, they (the Opposition ) took 


endorse 
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it in another—they said that the time of | 


the House had been wasted on a measure 


which could not became law, and which | 


would not become law, and whilst the 
time was being wasted the Government 
found it impossible to give any attention 
to a Bill introduced by the hon. Gentle- 
man who represented the St. Patrick’s 
Division of Dublin (Mr. W. Field), a 


Bill which appeared on the Paper every | 


night and adjourned every night to the 
next night—a Bill of one clause which 
proposed to repeal the Crimes Act of 
1887. Why did not the Chief Secretary 
give to the hon. Member some facilities 
to pass that Bill ? On the contrary, 
instead of giving facilities for passing 
that Bill, the Government proposed to 


re-enact in the Expiring Laws Continn- | 


ance Bill the 8th clause of the Crimes 
Act of 1887, and keeping alive the pro- 
visions of the Peace Preservation Act of 
1881. The Chief Secretary, in one of 
those works of his which was so instruc- 
tive and so interesting, and which now 
formed part of the standard literature of 
this country, had told them there was 
a Nemesis waiting for the Government. 
He ventured to say 
had been unserupulous and profligate in 
its promises. They had come into power 
on false issues and false pretences, and 
he believed, in common with the great 


that the Government | 
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the confidence of his Colleagues, and who 
did as much as could by any possibility 
be achieved by any man to represent to 
and impress upon the House and upon 
the Committee the views of the people 
of Ireland with regard to this Bill. Sir, 
before I come to make the few observa- 


| tions which I feel bound to make on this 


measure ere it passes through this House, 
1 desire for one moment to allude to a 
couple of points in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the senior Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. D, 
Plunket), and in the speech delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney). The right 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
the University stood up in this House, 
as it seemed to me, in a very ill-judged 
and unwise fashion, and placed himself 
before us from the beginning to the end 
of his speech as the champion of Irish 
landlords. He viewed this Bill from the 
point of view of the material interests of the 
Irish landlord, and from no other point of 
view. And he set against the wishes 
and the aspirations, and, as we hold, 
against the hopes of future prosperity 
and peace for our people, one considera- 


tion only, and that is the claims which 


majority of people of this country, that | 


that Nemesis of which the Chief Secre- 
tary had spoken was sure to come. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, like many of my Colleagues 
upon these Benches, I may say I have 
taken no part in the long discussion of 
this great question; but I know that the 
people of this great country and the 
Members of the House will not for a 
single moment believe that, either in my 
own case or in the case of my Colleagues, 
that silence was caused by any want of 
interest in these Debates. That silence 
was imposed upon us by a sense of duty 
to our people, because we declined to be 
parties to the conspiracy which became 
very manifest in this House to 
smother this measure by a forest of 
Amendments and byw needless stream of 
talk, instead of subjecting it to an honest 
and faithful criticism. The views of 
our Party and the interests of our people 
during the progress of this Bill through 
the Committee were in the hands of a 


soon 


Member who enjoyed to the fullest extent 


Mr. W. Kenny 


the Irish landlords have to the protection 
of their material interest in Ireland. 
Well, Sir, we have no desire to rob any 
man in Ireland ; and notwithstanding all 
that has been said, and in spite of all the 
criticisms to which we have been sub- 
jected, if our past careers were critically 
examined and compared with the past 
history of Irish landlords, I do not think 
our action would come out worst. The 
Irish landlords, said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, view this measure as one caleu- 
lated to be ruinous totheircountry. Sir, 
the record and history of the Irish land- 
lords hardly entitle them to call it their 
country, for in the days of their power, 
which lasted too long, and during which 
they controlled without responsibility the 
government of the country, they showed 
no interest in its welfare, and I will only 
make this further comment on the ob- 
servations of the right hon, Gentleman— 
that that very expression has been used 
with regard to every measure of reform 
which ever was proposed for the people 
of Ireland. I challenge him, or any 
other of the Conservative Party, to point 
to one measure of reform which has been 
proposed and passed, or attempted to be 
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passed, in this House throughout the long 
history of 70 years to which he has 
alluded, which has not been denounced 
by the Irish landlords as likely to be 
ruinous to the country. The list extends 


from Catholic Emancipation down to the | 


Land Bill of 1881. The right hon. 
Gentleman then went on to say that it 
was universally admitted that this Im- 

rial Parliament has the power, as we 


all know -it has the will, to do equal | 


justice to all, and that he thought it was 
not to be denied that for the last 70 years 
no injustice had been done by this Parlia- 
ment to the people of Ireland. All I 
can say is this—that if we were to accept 
the proposition that for the last 70 years 
the Parliament of this country has been 
endeavouring to the best of its ability 
and power, which I do not admit, to do 
justice to the people of Ireland, then I 
say that on that test alone it stands con- 
demned, and the only conclusion which 
we can draw from the history of these 70 
years is that, whatever may be the case 
as regards the will of this Parliament, it 
has not the knowledge and it has not the 
power to do justice toour people. Why, 
Sir, within these 70 years what has been 
the history of Ireland? We have had 


two or three attempted rebellions. | 
We have had two famines. We 
have had half the population of | 


the country shamelessly exterminated, | 
and one-half of the inhabited houses of | 
Ireland razed to the ground by the greed | 


of Irish landlordism. During that 


period, in spite of the verdict of Com- | 


mission after Commission appointed by 
this House—in spite of the voice of the 
Irish people appealing to this House— 
the few Representatives who, in the days 
gone by, represented the people of 
Ireland here, met with deaf ears or no 
vars at all; because, when I first knew 
the House—when I first came to listen 
to Debates here under that Gallery— 
when any Irish Bill or any Irish matter 


ame up, the House emptied, and Mem- | 


bers never came in until the Division 
Bell rang. That has been the history of 
these 70 years. Oppression and the 
feeling of injustice at the hands of this 
House in our unhappy country had the 
inevitable results of oppression, which 


are not peculiar to the people of Ireland, | 


but which have been the infallible 
results of the reaction against oppression 
wherever it existed, and amongst what- 
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| ever race. Our country has been the 
victim of secret conspiracy, rebellion, 
and of social disturbance—a condition of 
things fatal to all hope or chance of 
prosperity or peace. I say that all the 
misery, and all the crime, and all 
the desolation and despair of those 70 
years lie at the door of the Imperial 
Parliament. It ill befits any right hon. 
| Gentleman who has studied the history 
of his country, who has studied the 
| history of these years, and of the Irish 
| question in this Parliament during these 
| years, to stand up in this House now 
and say that the history of the past 70 
years goes to prove that this Parliament 
had the will, or, if it had not the will, 
that it had the knowledgejor the:power, 
| to do justice to the people of Ireland. Take 
the history of one question alone—the 
| question of higher education in Ireland. 
| What has it been? Generation after 
| generation SF young men growing up 
in Ireland have been denied the greatest 
gift that can be bestowed on the youth 
of a country. And why were they 
denied the gift of a University eduea- 
tion? Because their conscientious con- 





victions closed the doors of the 
Universities that exist in Ireland 
against them. Almost all the ae- 


quaintances of my youth, and those 
of the generation who went before me, 
were obliged to face the world without 
the inestimable advantages which are 
open to the people of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. Aye, the Univer- 
sity which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket) represents in this House 
kept its doors closed—not exactly its 
doors, but all privileges closed against 
the Catholics of Ireland until by the 
agitation which I can well remember the 
Test Act was passed. That concession 
| was not granted to the pleadings of the 
| Representatives of Ireland in this House, 
| It was not granted from a sense of 
| justice. It was granted because the 
‘agitation which was started for the 
| foundation of a Catholic Institution was 
thundering at the doors of Trinity Col- 
| lege, and they passed the Test Act to 
| save themselves from confiscation. There 


| 


is one just observation I will make in 
concluding what I have to say upon that 
question—that particular grievance, for 
| the redress of which for years—for 50 
years—appeals have been made to this 
House. It still stands unredressed, and 
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still the youth of Ireland who chance to 
belong to the Catholic Church are obliged 
to face the world, great numbers of 
them from conscientious motives, without 
the advantage of higher education. And 
yet we had an example the other day in 
the course of the discussion in Committee 
on this Bill which must have convinced 
any Member sitting on those (the Oppo- 
sition) Benches that if we had a home 
Legislature in Ireland with power to 
settle that question it would have been 
settled, to the satisfaction of Protestant 
and Catholic alike, 35 or 40 years ago. 
Who can tell us or estimate the amount 
of ill and injury that has been done to our 
country by leaving that question un- 
settled for 35 or 40 years? Now, Sir, 
I come to an observation which struck 
me the other day in a speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin, who always adopts, I must say, 
a very different tone in his observations 


Government of 


in dealing with these Irish questions 
from most other hon. and right hon. 


Members of Unionist principles, because 
when he approaches the question he does 
not consider it to be his duty to assume 
that the Irish people are scoundrels and 
robbers, and he does not find it necessary 
to hurl insults at the Irish Members in 
the course of every speech he delivers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin sets an example which, in 
my humble judgment, would be very well 
followed by many of his friends. But 
he made this remarkable observation in 
the course of his speech which struck me 
very much, because it seemed to me to 
be one of the very strongest of all argu- 
ments in favour of Home Rule. What 
did he say ? He said that in the case 
of the makers of the American Constitu- 
tion there was one element which was 
totally wanting inthe present instance— 
thit was the element of necessity to do 
the thing at the moment; and that in the 
case of this Home Rule measure there 
was no necessity, and he emphasised the 
fact again by saying “no necessity what- 
ever.” That is a very extraordinary 
doctrine to us in this House. What is 
necessity, or what does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean by necessity ? Does 
he mean that he would deny to the 
Representatives of a people what the 
voice of the people has been proclaiming 
by overwhelming majorities at repeated 
elections ? 


Mr. Dillon 


{COMMONS} 
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Would he deny the Repre- | 
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sentatives of that people the justice and 
the right which they claimed at the 
hands of this Parliament until the 
necessity arose? What kind of a 
necessity ? Ah, Mr. Speaker, that is 
the fatal lesson which has been taught 
to the people of Ireland during these 70 
years, and there is not a peasant in Ire- 
land who does not know that if he comes 
here with justice and reason on his side 
those considerations have no value in this 
Parliament until a necessity is created. 
That was what gave birth to the Land 
League ; that is what filled the Ribbon 
Lodges i in Ireland, because the peasantry 
have been taught that you will not listen 

in this Parliament to the voice of justice, 
but that an imperative necessity must be 
created, and that then the reform and the 
justice which was denied the Representa- 
tives of the people will be granted be- 
vause of the necessity. I am sorry to 
say, Mr. Speaker, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin ex- 
pressed a deep truth when he used those 
words. I believe that if it had not been 
for the intensity—and I should almost say 
the ferocity —of the Land Le ague agita- 
tion, that the system of felonious land- 
Ireland would be to-day 
untouched and unbroken. Our voices 
and our votes in this Imperial Parliament 
would have been as powerless to over- 
throw it, or to effect the great reforms 
which have been effected,as pea-shooters 
would be to attack a fortress. No, Mr. 
Speaker, I say that is a deadly 
trine. Isay that the doctrine formulated 
by the right hon. Gentleman, but taught 
for long and weary and disastrous years 
to the people of Ireland by the action of 
this House has been the mother, the 
fertile mother, of secret societies, of 
crime, and of disorder. Now, Sir, I come 
to the question of this Bill, and I may 
say at the very outset that in approach- 
ing the consideration of the measure at 
this stage I approach it as a whole much 
more than as a question of details. The 
details are undoubtedly complicated, and 
were subjected by the Tory Party in this 
House to a most searching and micro- 
scopical criticism. That stage of the 
Bill is passed, and we have now got to 
this question—what is the measure, as a 
whole, as it now stands before this House, 
and what is its value to the people of 
Ireland ? It has been said in the course 
of this discussion—I think said by men 
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even professing to speak for the people 
of Ireland—tbat the Bill settles nothing 
in its present shape, and would satisfy | 
noone in Ireland. Well, Sir, I confess I 
hold a diametrically opposite opinion, I 
holj—and I shall not be afraid to 
maintain this doctrine on any popular 
platform in Ireland —aye, or in 
Canada or in the United States or 
in Australia—where I know my country- 
men as well as any other Irishman— 
that this Bill, so far from settling 
nothing, is a great Charter of liberty to 
the people of Ireland, and they will 
accept itin that sense. When I hear 
men talking about the question of 
finality, and when I come to consider or 
deal with finality and with the question 
as to whether this is to be accepted as a 
final settlement of the Irish National 
claims, I want to know what is meant by 
finality ? If men mean when they speak 
of finality that this law is to remain like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, as 
we are told in ancient books, remained, 
though I very much doubt it, without 
the alteration of a jot or tittle 
clause or sub-clause, then such a finality 
is an absurdity, and never was heard of 
since human laws were first framed. 
Certain details there were in this Bill 
on which we differed from the Govern- 
ment, and on which, to some extent, we 
still differ ; but 1 takethe Billasa whole, 
and if by finality we are to mean, as I 
think we ought to mean, that the people 
of Ireland, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, and viewing this 
measure as a whole, would accept it, if 
passed into law, in good faith as a settle- 
ment of the National claims of Ireland, I 
say I believe they would. In my judg- 
ment, the great question which we have 
got to face and to answer is this—whe- 
ther if this Bill were passed into law to- 
morrow or next week—and I wish to 
heaven it were—we, the people of Ire- | 
land, would accept it in good faith or not, 

or whether we would work it in good 
faith or not? I say we would work it 
in good faith. If the Government and 
the Liberal Party and the people of Eng- | 
land are content to accept this as a final | 
measure in the seuse that it will be re- 

garded as a substitute between the two 
peoples for the distrust and suspicion 
which have so long prevailed, I believe 
in that sense it will be received as 
thoroughly final. A good deal of criticism 
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or | 


Ireland Bill. 
| has been expended on the details of this 


| Bill, and in this connection I wish to say 
for my own part, and speaking on behalf 
‘of the whole of my Colleagues and the 
people of Ireland, I desire to take the 
/opportunity of expressing my grateful 
and lasting sense of gratitude to the hon. 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
for the way in which he ‘has handled this 
difficult matter. I now take from the 
mouth of the Prime Minister himself the 
points which he stated as in his judgment 
covering the entire substance of the Bill, 
and I believe he was perfectly correct, so 
faras my poor judgment goes, in his 
statement that the eight points he men- 
tioned cover the provisions of this Bill. 
I will go over those points seriatim, and 
I think I can say with reference to them 
that we are satisfied, and the people of 
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England are satisfied, with regard to 
them. First of all, there is the supre- 


macy of this Parliament. We accept the 
supremacy of this Parliament, and I am 
not aware that any considerable section 
| of the Irish people wish to deny it. The 
second point is devolution and the re- 
sponsibilities of the Irish Parliament. 
On that point also, as far as I am aware, 
the people of Ireland are content with 
the Bill. The third point is the con- 
stitution of the Irish Parliament. So far 


as that goes, on that point also sub- 
stantially, I think I may say, we are 
content. <A slight difference of opinion 


exists as to the number of Members, but 
that is a matter in reference to which no 
difficulty could arise. The fourth point 
has reference to disabilities and limita- 
tions. That is another point in refer- 
ence to which some slight difference of 
opinion exists ; but taking the measure 
as a whole, though some of the limita- 
tions and disabilities imposed on us are 
humiliating while others are wholly un- 
necessary, yet I think the people of 
Ireland have acted prudently, generously, 
and wisely in recognising the “difficulties 
of a Government who wished to do them 
justice and in showing that they did not 
desire to hamper them unnecessarily. 
We have no objection to the disabilities, 
because we have no desire to do what the 
disabilities would prevent us from doing. 
The fifth point is the position and re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the Executive. 


| That is a matter of supreme importance, 
| On that point also, I believe the people 


of Ireland are satisfied. I come to the 
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sixth point. |The retention of the Irish 
Members in the Imperial Parliament. 
On this point a slight difference of 


opinion has been indicated by a 
section of the people of Ireland ; 
but I say, on the whole, that 


although we think that the Irish Mem- 
bers in their full strength might be left 
in the Imperial Parliament until, at all 
events, the reserved questions were 
handed over to us, yet I think I can 
speak for the whole of my Colleagues 
and for the people of Ireland when I say 
that we would not have thought of en- 
dangering the passage of the Home Rule 
Bill on a question as to whether we 
should have 80 Members or our full 
strength. The seventh and eighth 
points mentioned by the Prime Minister 
refer to the Financial Clauses and to 
pensions to the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. I shall say nothing on the first- 
mentioned point, because there is still a 
difference of opinion between us and the 
Government on the Financial Clauses. It 
is largely a difference of calculation. 
The Government and the Liberal Party 
have recognised that for the first years of 
the Irish Go- 


its existence young 
vernment ought to be supported, 
The Government is in negotiation 


with the hon, Member for North Kerry, 


and if he gets the better of them, as [| 


hope he may, I think the Government 
will do justice to us when the facts are 
fully brought to light. I am speaking 
for myself alone when I say that I con- 
sider this question is one of great import- 
ance: but, after the discussion which 
has taken place, I do not consider that it 
is a question to be placed in the same 
category or on the same footing with the 
granting to us of an Irish Legislature, 
which will make laws for the people of 
our country. I do believe that in the 
future, having recognised the proposal of 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Kerry, and having recognised the prin- 
ciple that we ought to have a surplus, 
that substantial justice will be done to 
the people of Ireland. As regards this 
Bill, I think I may say that the people 
of Ireland all over the world will accept 
it as a great measure of justice and 
liberty, and as some satisfaction for their 
national demands. As I have already 
said, the real question which we will 
have to consider and to solve will be 


whether, when the Bill is passed into 
Mr. Dillon 
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law, the Irish people will work it in good 
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faith or not. What I have to say in 
answer to that question is that if the 
powers which are to be granted to the 
people of Ireland by this Bill are used in 
the manner that has been suggested from 
the Tory Benches, and if religious liberty 
or the unity of the Empire is interfered 
with in any way, the experiment will 
have proved a failure, and the prophets 
of evil will have been fully justified. But 
if the people of our country act, as we 
know they will act, in good faith, like 
civilised human beings, and not like 
maddened savages, I ask the Members of 
the Conservative Party what right have 
they to assume that the people whom 
they have never given a chance to obtain 
their liberty will use it when they get it 
so madly and so wickedly? If the 
people of our country act wisely, and with 
good sense, they will substitute between 
the people of Ireland and the people of 
England for that sentiment of suspicion 
and distrust which has lasted for cen- 
turies a feeling of friendship, of trust, 
and of good-fellowship. Charges have 
been made, cruel and unjust and mon- 
strous charges have been built up in the 
course of these discussions against the 
people of Ireland. We have sat silent on 
these Benches all the while, not because 
we did not feel those charges, but because 
we knew that the people we represented 
in this House would appreciate the object 
we had in view. I ask with confidence 
any man in this House, is there one single 
charge which has been levelled against 
the people of Ireland which in the past 
history of this country has not been 
levelled against the democracy of Eng- 
land? In the days of the Chartist 
agitation and in the days of the Reform 
Bill the Tory gentlemen of England who 
are now trying to stand between the 
people of Ireland and their liberty 
levelled against their own countrymen 
language as foul and dishonouring and as 
unjust as anything that has been heard 
from the Tory Benches in this House 
during these Debates against the people 
of Ireland. [Cries of * No,no!”] The 
Tory Party may not like to be reminded 
now that the Tory democracy has sprung 
into being of these things, but what I 
have said is the literal truth. I say that 
the pictures which were drawn by the 
Constitutional Tory orators of 1829, 1831, 
and 1832 were more lurid and more 
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terrifying as to what would be the fate 
of England or of the Empire if the masses 
were allowed torule. Yet the Reform 
Bill was allowed to pass, and the dis- 
paraged and denounced masses ef the 
working men of England were allowed 
into the Legislative Temple. That Temple 
was not pulled down, and robbery was 
not practised. On the contrary, the 
might and majesty and happiness of 
England increased in proportion as justice 
was done. I assert that the real truth of 
the history of this whole transaction is 
simply this: that the evils and the misery 
which have existed in connection with 
the relations between England and Ireland 
are to be sought in the action and 
machinations of the propertied classes of 
this country. The fact is, that for many 
a long year there has been built up 
between the people of England and 
Ireland a wall which was reared and 
constructed by the selfish monopolists of 
this country. [Cries of “No, no!” ] 
Yes ; that is true. The people of England 
on one side of that wall were taught to 
regard the people of Ireland as enemies ; 
and on the other side the people of 
Ireland were taught by the Governments 
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of this country to regard the people 
of England as their enemies; but 
that wall has been broken down, 
and the people of Ireland and the 
people of England, looking through 
the gaps which have been made, 


where they expected to find enemies have 
found friends. I say that the passage of 
this Bill through the House of Commons 
marks a new era in the history of the 
relations between the two countries. The 
Members of the other House may do what 
they like. This is not the first time that 
they have destroyed a measure of reform 
and justice. Do what they will, I say 
that the Third Reading of this measure 
in the House of Commons can never be 
undone. Although time has been wasted, 
and although a good deal of talk has been 
expended during the passage of the 
measure through the British House of 
Commons, yet I hold that these three 
months or 80 days have not been 
thrown away ; that these 80 days have 
been the means of forming a bond of 
union between the masses of the people 
of England and of Ireland, have been the 
means of drawing them closer together 
day after day; and while we sat sileut 
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upon these Benches giving no voice to 
our feelings, yet we felt that the discus- 
sions that were proceeding would yet bear 
good fruit in the struggle which has been 
going on between the peoples of the two 
cotntries. Let the Lords do what they 
think fit with the Bill. We, for our part, 
will advance into the future with con- 
fidence and with hope, knowing that for 
the first time in the history of these 
countries the millions of our race, whe- 
ther they live in Ireland, or whether, by 
oppressive and unjust laws, they have 
gone to other lands, where they have 
flourished and multiplied—[a laugh]— 
I do not think it is a subject for laughter 
—the millions of our race, wherever they 
are, are still faithful to the land from 
which your laws drove them —the 
millions of our people, whether they live 
in Ireland or across the sea, will go for- 
ward in the battle with confidence to 
carry this great measure, side by side and 
shoulder to shoulder, with the millions of 
the people of England. Whatever may 
be the fate of the Bill in the House of 
Lords next week every man who sits 
here to-night knows perfectly well that 
such a combination is resistless, and that 
such a Bill is bound to become the law 
of the land. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he had listenedito the hon. Member 
for East Mayo with great interest. His 
speeches werealways interesting, and he 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) confessed that any 
stranger, hearing the close of the speech 
of the hon. Member, would be under the 
impression that there was an English 
majority in favour of the Home Rule 
Bill. 


Mr. BYLES: So there is. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, bis hon. 
Friend might take such liberty with 
facts as he chose, but his assertion would 
not make an English majority in the 
Lobby. 


Mr. BYLES said, that what he meant 
by his somewhat inarticulate interruption 
was that there was a larger number of 
votes cast in Great Britain at the last 
Election in favour of the Libera JParty 
than were cast against them. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that the 
hon. Member for East Mayo observed 
that the Conservative Party had a great 
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objection to their past history being 
raked up and exposed, Well, of all men 
in the world, the hon. Member ought to 
have been the last man to make such a 
statement, because if there were a Party 
which could not afford to have their past 
raked up it was the Party of which he 
was a leading Representative. The 
Attorney General, in his extremely able 
and brilliant speech, stated towards the 
end that they had heard very little of 
Ulster of late in these discussions. In- 
deed, he had expressed a hope that the 
Ulster question had disappeared. Well, 
he (Mr. Russell) was there to-night as an 
Ulster Member for the express purpose, 
almost at the end of this lengthened dis- 
cussion, to make the opinion of that Pro- 
vince clear to the Attorney General and 
to everybody else. There had been a 
good many attempts of late to misrepre- 
sent the opinion of Ulster with regard to 
the Bill. The Prime Minister received 
a Memorial not long ago purporting to be 
signed by 3,000 Presbyterians in that 
Province. What was that Memorial ? 
He had paid a great deal of attention to 
it, although he had taken no part in ques- 
tioning the Prime Minister with regard to 
it. If anyone would look at that 
Memorial he would find that two-thirds 
of the space was covered by a request 
for a revision of judicial rents, and the 
remaining one-third expressed the 
sympathetic feeling which the memo- 
rialists entertained for the right hon. 
Gentleman’s efforts on behalf of Ireland. 
He (Mr. Russell) asked the House of 
Commons to remember that the phrase 
“Home Rule” never occurred in the 
Memorial at all, and it was hawked 
through Ulster and put before the tenant 
farmers as a Memorial in favour of the 
revision of judicial rents, the very thing 
that the Prime Minister and the Chief 
Secretary had not the slightest intention 
of doing. With regard to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for South 
Fermanagh (Mr. M‘Gilligan), he had told 
them that the Ulster farmers were about 
to turn Home Rulers 


Mr. M‘GILLIGAN said, what he 
had stated was that the Unionist farmers 
of Ulster were not satisfied with the 
existing order of things, and would 
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welcome Home Rule or any other rule 
which would give them justice. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 


not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
and he would say to the hon. Member— 
“Do not prophesy as to the Protestant 
farmers until you know.” This much 
should be known to the hon. Member 
already—seeing that he had been obliged 
to leave the County of Londonderry in 
which he lived for South Fermanagh in 
order to obtain a seat—that no Home 
Ruler had the slightest chance of getting 
returned for his own county. He (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) wished to state for the 
benefit of the Attorney General two of 
the reasons, at all events, which animated 
the people of Ulster in their deadly 
hostility to the Bill. Speaking in their 
name, and without mincing his words, 
he said they objected to being governed 
by men whose record in the past gave no 
guarantee for just or good government in 
the future. He asked anyone to look over 
the record of the past for the last 30 
years and say whether the people of 
Ulster were not justified in holding that 
opinion. He had been told—he thought 
by the Attorney General himself—that 
whilst gentlemen opposite had said and 
done things which were wrong and regret- 
table, they ought to rely on the sobering 
influence of power aud _ responsibility. 
Well, if they were in a difficulty at any 
time they had only to go to the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
explained everything. Here was an 
extract from the book of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy, on the very point the 
Attorney General had referred to. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“ The chief lesson which a study of the more 
vicious of the State Legislatures teaches is that 
power does not necessarily bring responsibility 
in its train. I should be ashamed to write 
down so bald a platitude were it not that it is 
one of those principles which are constantly 
forgotten or ignored. People who knew very 
well enough that in private life wealth, or rank, 
or any other kind of power is as likely to mar 
a man as to make him, to lower as to raise his 
sense of duty, have nevertheless contracted the 
habit of talking as if human nature changed 
when it entered public life.” 

He commended that paragraph to the 
Attorney General. So far as the people 
of Ulster were concerned, they had no 
desire to rake up the speeches that had 
been so freely made during the past 
13 or 14 years. The speeches were 





there, and they spoke for them- 
selves; but, speaking on behalf 
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of Ulster, he said they could not 
expect them to hand over their property 
and liberty to men who, during the past 
14 years, had shown that they respected 
neither the one nor the other. He put 
that matter plainly, not as his own view 
alone, but as the view held all over the 
Province of Ulster. The next thing 
they objected to was this—they did not 
think that a Parliament, mainly elected 
by illiterate peasants, and certain to be 
governed and dominated by the most 
arrogant priesthood in Europe, was at all 
likely to be a just Assembly. The people 
of Ulster held that opinion. They had a 
right to hold it. The illiterate peasants 
were there, and the Government would 
not help them to get rid of the illiterate 


vote. The priesthood were there, and 
the Government proposed, instead of 
lessening their power, to increase it. 


They could not eradicate this feeling 
from the minds of the people of Ulster. 
The peopie of Ulster had seen these men 
at work—they knew what these men 
were, and they had not the slightest in- 
tention of trusting them. The Prime 
Minister said yesterday that the Irish 
people—and in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s view there were no people in Ireland 
except those represented by hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway—had never felt 
the Act of Uuion to be morally binding. 
It was carried against their wish, and they 
had never felt it to be morally binding. 
This measure, if it were carried to-night 
or to-morrow night, would be earried 
against the wish and the vote of the 
Ulster Representatives, who would not 
consider it morally binding upon them, 
and for the same reason. He came now 
to the Bill itself—to the pregnant fact 
that two-thirds of this measure had never 
been discussed at all. That one fact 
stood broadly out on the face of things. 
The hon, Member for Devonport (Mr. E. 
J.C. Morton) had spent his time to-night 
in telling them what clauses of the 


Bill were discussed and what clauses 
were not discussed, That was 
useless so far as the people 
of this country were concerned. 


The plain fact of the matter was that 
the Government were proposing to read 
a Bill a third time, two-thirds of which 
had never been submitted to discussion 
in the House. What was the answer to 
that ? When his right hon. Friend the 
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Member for Bodmin referred yesterday 
to the gag he called it “ second-hand,” 
and the Government seized upon that and 
proposed to tell the people of this country 
that they were not the inventors of this 
machine ; they only took it second-hand, 
The answer to that was plain. It had 
been stated over and over again in the 
House. The six clauses of the Crimes 
Act, which were discussed fully in the 
House, comprised the whole operative 
portion of that measure. The Govern- 
ment had never answered that, or at- 
tempted to answer it. Could they say 
the same of the undiscussed clauses of 
this Bill? They knew perfectly well that 
they could not; and the Prime Minister 
yesterday, in his enumeration, pointed out 
that the great Reform Bill of 1831 took 39 
days; but the Government had gone 
one better than that. They passed a 
Reform Bill for Ireland without dis- 
cussing it at all, and also the arrangement 
for the redistribution of seats under the 
Second Schedule. They passed a new 
Reform Bill for Ireland and a new Redis- 
tribution of Seats Bill without discussion, 
and a pretty mess they had made of it! 
He did not think the Chief Secretary 
was respousible for that Schedule; be 
did not know sufficient of Ireland to 
have drawn it up. The Schedule was 
supplied by the ready-made department 
on the other side ; it was merely handed 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and it 
stood as their eterna! disgrace. 

Mr. SEXTON [Cries of “ Order !”] 
asked whether the hon. Member meant 
by the “ready-made department” the 
Party on that side? He wished to inform 
the hon. Member that the first the Irish 
Party knew of the Schedule was when 
they saw it printed in the Bill. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he 
meant exactly what he had stated. And 
now, so far as the gag was concerned, he 
wished to what 
opposite thought of it in 1887 ? 


Members 
They 
had made a propheey—which, like many 
of their prophecies, had not come true, 
On June 25, 1887, a leader writer 
made a prophecy in United Ireland at 
the closing of the Crimes Act Debate. 
The paper was then edited by the hon. 
Member for Cork City, and the writing 
was so like the hon. Member's that he 
4A2 
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could almost swear to it as an expert 
in any Court. This was what was said— 
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“Debate is the lever by which abuses are 
removed, It is manifestly the interest of the 
mechanical majority of reaction to stifle Debate 
and extinguish minorities before they grew for- 
midable. It is idle to hope that the weapon 
now used for oppression will be available for 
reform. A mechanical majority is unknown in 
the Liberal Party. No Liberal Prime Minister 
could leal a united Party to the merciless 
slaughter of free speech.” 

Was he not right just now in warning 
hon. Members opposite not to prophesy 
until they knew? Was there not such a 
thing as a mechanical majority in the 
Liberal Party? Was not the Prime 
Minister ready to lead them to the mer- 
ciless slaughter of free speech, and free 
speech not upon a Bill to put down 
crime, but upon a Bill to create a new 
Constitution for Great Britain and Ire- 
land? The Government would not be 
able to convince this country that they 
had not gagged free discussion. [* Oh, 
oh!”] He had been quite as much 
about the country as hon. Gentlemen 
who cried “ Oh!” and he could tell them 
they would find that the British people 
did not love proceedings of this kind. 
The next point with which he would 
deal was the representation of Ireland. 
He heard the Chief Secretary interrupt 
the hon. Member for the St. Stephen’s 
Green Division (Mr. W. Kenny) when 
he said something about the feeling in 
Ireland on this subject. He wanted to 
deal with it, net from the Irish stand- 
point, but from the standpoint of the 
United Kingdom. They were in this 
House as citizens of the United King- 
dom, and they had a right to discuss 
the question from the standpoint of the 
Imperial Parliament. A great deal had 
been made of what Liberial Unionists 
said on this subject in 1886, but he was 
not responsible for that, because at the 
time he was not in Parliament. ‘There- 
fore, he was entitled to give his own 
view of the matter. There were only 
three ways of approaching the question. 
They must either exclude the Irish 
Members altogether, and they at one 
time proposed to do that, or they must 
retain them for limited purposes, and 
they proposed to do that in the begin- 
ning of the year, or they must retain 
them for all purposes as they proposed 
to do now. They had travelled the 
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whole gamut, and they had the satisfac 
tion of knowing that there was now nothing 
left of the road to be travelled. For the 
exclusion of the Irish Members this 
much was to be said—that the British 
people would then be masters in their 
own House, and, even more important 
than that, they would be masters of the 
whole British Empire, and the Irish 
Members would not be entitled to inter- 
fere. He objected to that in 1886, and 
he objected to it now. He objected as 
an Irish Member. It was a monstrous 
thing that they should call on the Irish 
people to pay taxes and give them no 
representation, and he thought it a mon- 
strous thing that if this country reserved 
to itself the right of proclaiming war, Ire- 
land should have no voice in the matter. 
Then, as to the in-and-out clause, what 
had the Chief Seeretary said on that 
matter? Speaking to his constituents 
at Neweastle on the 21st of April, 1886, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
result of retaining the Irish Members for 
Imperial purposes only would be that we 
should have all the then existing block 
of English business and all the existing 
irritation and exasperation continued, 
He said that English feeling would not 
be allayed by such an arrangement, that 
Irish feeling would be exasperated by it, 
and that the whole efforts of the Irish 
Members would be directed to throwing 
their weight first in favour of one Party 
and then of another until the barriers, 
limitations, and restrictions which ought 
never to have been set up had been re- 
moved. The right hon. Gentleman 
added that, for his part, he could not see 
how an arrangement of that sort pro- 
mised well either for the condition of 
Ireland or for the English Pariiament. 
And yet the right hon. Gentleman had 
since backed the Bill containing that 
very provision. He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman for this, because it 
only showed the extreme difficulty of the 
situation. The Attorney General had 
that night defended the retention of the 
Irish Members for all purposes, and 
said it would be quite impossible for 
the opinion of the Irish Members to 
over-rule ultimately the opinion of 
English and Scotch Members upon any 
English or Scottish question. He very 
much doubted that statement. In illus- 
tration of the contrary, he cited the case 
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of the English Local Veto Bill, in regard 
to which it would be quite possible for 
the Irish Members to overrule the opinions 
and defeat the purposes of the English 
Members. And, at the same time, they 
would allow the Irishmen to have the 
option of exempting themselves from the 
operation of the Bill. He defied the 
Government and their supporters to 
defend such a state of things on any 
English platform. The hon. Member 
for Govan blurted out the true reason 
why the 9th clause of the Bill was 
wanted—to force the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme down the throats of English 
Members. Now, with regard to the 
Land Question, the opinion of the Liberal 
Government in 1886 was perfectly well- 
known. The Liberal Government of that 
day absolutely declined to trust the Irish 
Parliament with the settlement of the 
Land Question. Speech after speech 
was made by responsible Members 
of the Cabinet —by the Prime 
Minister, Lord Spencer, and the Chief 
Secretary, among others ; and all the 
speeches were in the direction that such 
a concession to the Irish Parliament 
ought not to be made. Why did Minis- 
ters take up that position at that time ? 
They had just passed through the horrors 
of the Land League Campaign; the soil 
of Ireland was red with blood, the moral 
code had been absolutely obliterated in 
that country, and right hon. Gentlemen 
now sitting on the Treasury Bench dared 
not take the responsibility of handing 
over the land of Ireland to men who had 
violated all sense of honour and morality 
in the matter. Why, then, had there 
been a complete change of front? Why 
were Ministers ready to do in 1893 what 
they declared in 1886 they could not and 
would not consent to do? They had 
changed their minds for one reason, and 
one only, because hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would not thank them for an Irish 
Parliament in which they would be 
debarred from dealing with the Land 
Question. The handing over of the Land 
Question to the Irish Parliament was the 
means by which it was hoped to com- 
mend Home Rule to the Ulster farmers. 
In 1882, after the Land Act was passed, 
and when it had been only a few months 
in operation, the question was raised on 
the Address, Rents had been reduced in 
a few months by 23 per cent., and some 
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of the landlords brought the question 
before the House. Did the Prime Minis- 
ter say that the Land Commission were 
right? Not at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman calmed the fears of those 
gentlemen, and said they had no right to 
reason generally from a few cases. He 
absolutely did not think that a general 
reduction of rent at that time would have 
been right or just. ‘That was the posi- 
tion in 1882. The plain matter of fact 
was this—that Parliament in 1881] took, 
and rightly took, what the law called 
property from the landlords and gave it 
to the tenants. The Parliament of 1881 
was right; but the Prime Minister 
pointed out to the Irish landlords, when 
that was done, that the residue left to 
them was absolutely safe and secure, and 
his Lord Chancellor (Lord Selborne) said 
the same thing. The same right hon. 
Gentleman who uttered those words in 
1881 was now absolutely a party to 
handing over the whole of the Irish Land 
Question to the men who manned the 
Land League, who invented the Plan of 
Campaign, and who had made no secret 
of what they meant to do when the 
power came into their hands. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, addressing 
a meeting in County Tipperary on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1885, said— 

“ Remember that if our struggle isa long and 
a hard one the rewards and the prizes of victory 
are very great—prairie rents for the farmers, 
less than prairie rents for the labourers.” 


The hon. Member was either expressing 








his true feelings or he was not. Did he 
mean prairie rents for the farmers? Then 
the hon. Member for North Louth said— 
“T say that the property of the Irish land- 
lords deserves to be abolished more than the 
property of the slave-holklers deserved to be 
wiped out.” 

Was the hon. Member fooling the people, 
or was he not? If he was, let him say 
so. If he was not, let him confess that 
he meant to rob the Irish landlords. 
That was the bribe to the Ulster farmer. 
He ventured to say that he knew the 
Ulster farmerrather better than hon, Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, aud he ventured 
to tell them that they would not sueceed 
in their mission. ‘The Ulster farmer had 
ideas of his own about the land. Those 
ideas did not run in the direction of the 
revision of rents, but in the direction of 
the abolition of dual ownership. He 
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longed to own his farm, and he knew that 
a pauper Irish Parliament could never 
effect that for him. He knew that what 
he might save in rent that Parliament 
would take out of him in extra taxation. 
He knew that with the advent of the 
new Government all guarantees for good 
government would cease, and the chances 
were 500 to | that when hon. Members 
below the Gangway went to him with 
their ery of cheap land he would tell 
them that man did not live by bread 
alone, and would refuse to sell his 
country for their mess of pottage. Now 
he came to the question of education. 
If there was one question more than 
another on which the Irish people dis- 
trusted this Bill it was the question of 
education. He coneurred with the hon. 
Member for East Mayo that the question 
of University education ought to have 
been settled long ago; but he was now 
dealing with the system of mixed eduea- 
tion set up 61 yearsago. It had worked 
marvels and had reduced illiteracy in 
Ireland from 57 to 18 per cent., and he 
thought it was the most extraordinary 
thing he ever heard of that hon. Members 
opposite, who were always talking about 
the advantages of Irishmen working 
together, should be the very men to seek 
to separate Irish children and to decline 
to allow children of different denomina- 
tions to meet in the same school. At 
the present moment minorities were not 
only protected by the Conscience Clause, 
but by the time table and an innumerable 
host of rules ; and, as a matter of faet. in 
the most distant parts of Catholic Ireland 
the Protestant child was as safe in a 
National school as he could be, and the 
same might be said of a Catholie child 
in a National school in the North of 
Ireland. The Government were going 
to hand over that system which had 
done so much for Irish edueation to a 
Parliament which, on this question at all 
events, would be controlled by men who 
had sworn eternal enmity to mixed 
education. That was being done by a 
Party many Members of which fought 
Mr. Forster in 1870—led by the Chief 
Secretary, who was foremost in the fight— 
led by a man who had taught a genera- 
tion of Englishmen to hate clericalism 
and sacerdotalism, and now sat on that 
Front Bench to carry out their behests. 
He was told that under the 4th section 
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minorities would in every way be safe, 
that the Conscience Clause was a sacred 
subject that the Irish Parliament could 
not touch. But there was no need that 
the Irish Parliament should touch it, for 
by the Charter of the National Board 
the Commissioners could do it with the 
consent of the Lord Lieutenant without 
any Act of Parliament at all. An 
absolutely worthless Conscience Clause 
might be adopted in lieu of the present 
one. This was what was being done by 
the Party that made its political fortune 
out of its opposition to Mr. Forster's 
Bill in 1870. It was said that history 
repeated itself. Yesterday the Prime 
Minister had referred to Lord Macaulay, 
and he now proposed to read an extract 
from Lord Macaulay’s history. Writing 
of a memorable epoch in Irish history, the 
great historian said— 

“Unhappily James, instead of becoming a 
mediator, became the fiercest and most reckless 
of partisans. Instead of allaying the animosity 
of the two populations, he inflamed it to a 
height before unknown. He determined to 
reverse their relative position and put the 
Protestant Colonists under the feet of the 
Popish Celts, To be of the established religion, 
to be of the English blood, was in his view 4@ 
disqualification for civil and military employ- 
ment. He meditated the design of again con- 
fiscating and again portioning out the soil of 
half the Island, and showed his inclination s0 
clearly that one class was soon agitated by 
terrors which he afterwards vainly wished to 
soothe, and the other by hopes which he after- 
wards vainly wished torestrain. But this was the 
smallest part of his guilt and madness. He 
deliberately resolved not merely to give to the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Ireland the entire pos- 
session of their own country, but also to use 
them as his instruments for setting up 
arbitrary government in England, The event 
was such as might have been foreseen. The 
Colonists turned to bay with the stubborn 
hardihood of their race. The Mother Country 
justly regarded their cause as her own. Then 
came a desperate struggle for a tremendous 
stake.” 

They might look for King James to- 
night. The extract which he had read 
was an exact description of the present 
situation. The struggle was the same 
now as then, and the Mother Country 
might still rely, as she relied in the olden 
days, upon the hardihood of those who 
were proud to trace their descent from 
her. He believed also that those who 
stood at the outpost of danger, just as 
their ancestors did, might equally rely 
upon the Mother Country, to make an 
end of this precious scheme, and thus to 
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bring peace both to England and 
Ireland. 

*Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &e.) said, he 
might frankly tell the House that he 
could not say one single new word upon 
this interminable subject of Home Rule. 
He ventured to think that the House 
would lose nothing if it proceeded at 
once to a Division upon the Bill. The 
country would not regret it if it could be 
so, and many weary and jaded Members 
of that House would find great relief. If, 
however, he could say nothing new upon 
this Bill, he could and did congratulate 
the House that at last they were within 
measurable distance of giving effect to 
the views of the constituencies as they 
were expressed at the last General 
Election, and of fulfilling other pledges 
which, at the same time, were given to the 
country. It must not be forgotten that 
this country was no less than seven years 
in arrears with Liberal legislation. He 
hoped that Members of all shades of 
Liberalism—even some of the Liberal 
Unionists—would join with the Govern- 
ment, and give them their assistance to 
pass many much-needed Liberal reforms. 
He hoped it would not be considered 
presumptuous in a new Member of that 
House to venture to remark that it was 
to be regretted that at every stage of this 
Home Rule Bill the arguments adduced 
against it had been of a dismal prophetic 
character, and that they had been so 
largely of a personal and reeriminatory 
sort; of the kind known as the “ you're 
another” argument; for if ever there 
was a question which should be settled 
independently of any feelings of this sort, 
and simply upon its own merits, apart 
altogether from consideration of Party, 
he maintained that if national interests 
only were considered that was the ques- 
tion of the Third Reading of this Home 
Rule Bill, which might, he affirmed, pass 
without a Division. What mostly struck 
a new Member like himself, when he 
entered the House and took part in the 
business, was the terribly congested 
state of business that prevailed, and the 
utmost difficulty that there was for legis- 
lative action to be taken, and the great 
facilities given to the Opposition for op- 
posing the express wishes of the people 
as declared at the General Election. He 
contended that as Irish Members oceupied 
so much time of the House one of the first 
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measures to be adopted in order to get 
rid of the congestion was to give the 
Irish a Parliament in Dublin. The first 
question to be asked upon that, 
he apprehended, was whether Irish- 
men were, judging from the past, 
politically capable of self-government ? 
Irishmen representing the people of Ire- 
land in the House of Commons had led 
the way in the great political movements 
of the century. The Irish were the first 
to lay down the political dogma that no 
man ought to suffer political disability on 
account of his religious belief, but he 
would not detain the House by naming 
any of the other great measures in 
which Irishmen had led the way 
during this century. Hlon. Gentle- 
men opposite had a profound admiration 
for the Constitution of this country, and 
he contended, in all seriousness, that if 
they were to deduct from the Coustitution 
the great measures which Irishmen had 
been instrumental in engrafting on the 
Constitution there would be very little 
left of the Constitution worthy of ad- 
miration. That incontestable fact gave 
him hope, and was, in his opinion, a 
reply to all the groundless fears whieh 
had been expressed to the effect that this 
Bill handed over the destinies of Ireland 
to the illiterate voters and priests of Ire- 
land. If these illiterate voters and 
priests had in the past sent such a body 
of men to the House of Commons, who 
they must all acknowledge were adepts 
in Parliamentary procedure, it was not 
unreasonable to expect that in their own 
country, under the happier auspices of a 
new political life, Irishmen would at 
least maintain the reputation they had 
gained in this Parliament, and, perhaps, 
would be able to set an example even to 
this Parliament itself. The great in- 
fluence of the illiterate voter and the 
priesthood in Ireland had been owing to 
the hateful measures embodied in the 
word “aseendency.” If Irishmen had 
been granted the system of education 
asked for years ago the proportion of 
illiterate voters in Ireland would have 
been much the sume now as it was in 
other countries. But, speaking of the 
influence of the priesthood, he asked 
whether priests in Ireland were the only 
clergymen who interfered in polities ? 
Hon. Members did not need to cross the 
Channel in order to get an object-lesson 
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in the interference of clergymen in poli- 
tics. There was this ditference, however : 
that the beginning and the end of all the 
priesthood’s interference in polities in 
Treland was on account of their profound 
sympathy with the sufferings of the 
people. It was not for the sake of the 
loaves and fishes of the State. He wished 
he could say the same for the clergymen 
of Scotland, England, and Wales. It 
was but right to state that when 
ministers of the Established Church of 
Scotland preached at Liberal candidates, 
they usually prayed for them as well. If 


Government of 


political consistency was a virtue, 
then he maintained that hon. Gen- 
tlemen representing Ireland were 
the most consistent of statesmen. 


The discussions on this Bill had taught 
them an object-lesson in consistency, for 
if there was one principle which gentle- 
men opposite held dearer than others it 
was that there should be a Second 
Chamber, and yet they voted against a 
Second Chamber for Ireland. Such 
political apostasy they had not found 
Irishmen guilty of. They had heard a 
great deal about the retention of Irish 
Members in Clause 9, but it must not be 
forgotten that gentlemen opposite voted 
for the full number, 103, being retained. 
He was not afraid of that clause, and 
he rather fancied that, if principles and 
political were considered, 
the effect of that clause in the Ayr 
Burghs would be to inerease at the next 
Election his majority of 7 votes to nearer 
700. He was not afraid of all the argu- 
ments which had been advanced against 
the Bill, What he was afraid of was 
the envenomed hostile feeling expressed 
not so much in argument as in jeers and 
sneers, with which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite saluted the oft-quoted words 
* Union of Hearts.” 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury): I have 
trespassed so often and = at = such 
length on the attention of the House 
during the progress of this Bill that I 
had resolved to take no part in the 
Debate on the Motion now submitted 
from the Chair. Buta speech of great 
ability has been delivered this evening by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, and I desire to make a few ob- 
servations on the arguments he employed. 
My hon. and learned Friend began his 
speech by saying that this Bill ought to 
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receive the approbation of the House 


because it was founded on the plain 
natural right of self-government. Wheu 
I heard, in the course of the speech, my 
hon. and learned Friend claim that this 
country was a united country, so that we 
could not distinguish for any purpose 
between the British vote and the Irish 
vote, I ask—How is it that within this 
United Kingdom there can be a claim for 
self-government by Ireland when the 
whole of this United Kingdom has self- 
government now ? If this claim is made 
as a natural right on the part of Ireland, 
on what is it founded? If self-govern- 
ment be conceded to Ireland, why should 
it not be conceded to Scotland, Wales, 
and England, or within an area—if 
different blood be found to exist there— 
which comprised Cornwall or York- 
shire? We are determining the great 
question of Federal existence when such 
an argument as that is employed. If this 
argument is employed you must have 
complete Federation, and you must bring 
into existence, if not a Heptarchy, nume- 
rous divisions of the Kingdom, and say 
that they have a natural right to self- 
government. Will the Government dare 
to make any such proposition? If they 
do, they must make it as a whole, and 
not by a piecemeal and unequal Federa- 
tion. The second argument of my hon. 
and learned Friend was that the reason 
the principle of Home Rule was not ac- 
cepted in 1886 was because it was sub- 
mitted to unprepared constituencies, 
“There was no preparedness amongst the 
constituencies,” said my hon, and learned 
Friend. Sir, that is the reason that 
there is no substance in this Home Rule 
proposal. Some people say that this isa 
great revolution ; others say it is a great 
reform. I put it to the House—Has 
ever a great revolution been submitted to 
the people by one man, and has a revolu- 
tion ever been successful except it came 
from the people, and not from a command 
and order given to them that they should 
vote for it? Let us come to more peace- 
ful proceedings. What reform has ever 
been carried by a people not in a state of 
preparation to receive it? The true 
growth of reform is within the ranks of 
the people, strengthened from within, 
urged forward by them according to the 
growth of publie opinion, and so at last 
becoming accepted by the leaders of the 
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people. There were members that were 
unprepared, as the whole Liberal Party 
was when, in 1886, one man commanded 
the reform to be carried out. Since that 
time there has been no natural growth of 
reform in the direction of this Bill. It 
has been merely a matter of Party action 
and Party policy, which the people had 
to receive at the dictation of one states- 
man. My hon. and learned Friend re- 
ferred to 1832. Was it wise of him to 
refer to that period ? In 1832 there was 
a national enthusiasm in the demand 
then made for Reform. We hear no such 
ery now. Why, evenif you tried to raise 
it you could not. In those days the ery 
was—* The Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.” I would ask my 
hon. and learned Friend to try and raise 
that cry at the present moment. How 
near would he be able to get to it? = It 
would be something like this—* The 
Bill, the new Bill, and nothing of the 
Bill.” ‘That is all that he could say after 
the Debates that have taken place in this 
House. My hon. and learned Friend 
then proceeded to press as an argument 
in favour of Home Rule the unanimity of 
opinion in Ireland. He said—* When 
has four-fifths of any portion of this 
country made a demand for a measure 
which we did not grant?” I thought 
this country was a united country. My 
hon. and learned Friend, strangely 
enough, used that argument at the same 
time that he said—“ You have no right 
to apportion the majority—you have no 
right to distinguish between the Irish, 
the English, and the Scotch people.” 
Some day it will be said that four-fifths 
of the Welsh people ask for Disestablish- 
ment, and that it is Welsh opinion only 
that must decide the question. I think 

we shall then be able to use the argument 

that the whole people, speaking as a 

whole, and not any part of them, should 

determine these questions. I demur 

entirely to the view taken by the Govern- 

ment and their supporters in regard to 

their right to prevent free discussion in 

this House. Hypothetically assuming it 


to be true, although I deny the statement 
that we have occupied more time than 
we ought to have occupied in discussing 
the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th clauses of the 
Bill ; and supposing that we have over- 
estimated the importance of those clauses, 
I say we are dealing with the gravest 
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measure that has ever yet been intro- 
duced into this House that affected a 
whole people. It is, as I have said, a 
revolution of great and fundamental im- 
portance. Now that we are dealing with 
the action of individual Members, is it 
not fair that the punishment you inflict 
upon those who have so used the time 
of the House shall be in some way 
proportionate to the offence, and that it 
shall fall upon the right people? The 
hon. Member for Bedford said that 
really we ought to be very glad that 
the Closure had been applied, because 
it enabled us to get away earlier 
from the labours of this House. But if 
it be true, if we are glad to go, where is 
the punishment to us? The punishment 
is not upon the erring Member, but upon 
every Irishman who has nothing to do 
with this House, and who is dependent 
upon the wisdom of the provisions of 
this measure for his good government. 
Every man who is represented by 
hon. Members who sit near me may 
suffer the evils of arbitrary and class 
government, and what will it be for us 
to tell them—* The measure was never 
discussed, the provisions were not settled 
by argument, and the only reason is that 
some Members spoke too often, and at 
too great a length” ? The punishment 
will fall upon our country when our 
*ountry is suffering from the weakness 
imposed on it by this measure. The 
punishment will fall, not upon us—not 
upon the men who have committed the 
crime, but upon the innocent, who have 
taken no part in obstruction, and who 
have only desired that there should be 
serious discussion before any measure 
was placed upon the Statute Book. My 
hon. and learned Friend proceeded to 
utter in words almost of indignation— 
words cheered by hon. Members below 
the Gangway—a denunciation of the 
House of Lords ; and he quoted a recent 
speech of the Leader of the Liberal 
Unionist Party declaring that the House 
of Lords would be justified in rejecting 
this Bill because it had not been dis- 
cussed in this House. My hon. and 
learned Friend said that it was a monstrous 
doctrine, and a usurpation by the House 
of Lords. Let us comsider to what 
result my hon. and learned Friend's 
indignation leads him. I have under- 
stood that in this Cosstitution of ours 
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there were two deliberative Assemblies, 
and that they ought each of them to 
perform the function of deliberation. I 
agree with my hon. and learned Friend 
that the House of Lords have no right 
to control the details of our procedure. 
They cannot say to us—* We think 
your Standing Orders ought to be 
altered, so that you can sit beyond 12 
o'clock”; but they have a right to 
demand from us that we shall share the 
responsibility of legislation. They have 
the right to ask when we send up a Bill 
—“Have you deliberated upon it ? 
Have you tested the wisdom of its pro- 
visions, or have you simply discussed 
one-fourth of its provisions and not dis- 
cussed the other three-fourths, asking us 
to bear the full responsibility for all that 
you have not discussed ?” Let us be 
just. If the House of Lords sent a Bill, 
even of four clauses, down to us, with 
three of the clauses undiscussed, what 
should we say to the House of Lords ? 
And if that Bill had the slightest sug- 
gestion of Conservatism or Liberal 
Unionism in it the Attorney General 
would be still more emphatic than he 
was to-night, and he would say—* What 
have we to do with the idle and lazy men 
.who will not discharge their duty ? Why 
should we, the Commons of England, be 
salled upon to do the work of the House 
of Lords 7.” Would he not ask that that 
Bill should he remitted to the House of 
Lords that they might duly exercise 
their duties asa deliberative Assembly ? 
If we have not been sufficiently brief in 
order to satisfy, not the demands of 
Parliament, but the demands of Party, what 
have the House of Lords todo with that ? 
They say—* We ask you simply to bear 
your portion of the deliberation, and 
when you have done that we will con- 
sider the measure. There are peculiar 
reasons why the House of Lords should say 
so in this case. If we ask that Chamber to 
perform our duty as to certain portions 
of the Bill, and if they do endeavour to 
discharge the double duty, what will 
follow? Let us take the financial pro- 
visions. If they were to criticise too 
much in this matter, where we have 
never exercised our discretion at all ; if 
they were—in these clauses, which 
present all the features of a Money Bill 
—to reconstruct this clause and alter 
that, my hon. and learned Friend’s in- 
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dignation would break out again, and he 
would say—‘* What have they to do 
with such matters as these, which are 
within our peculiar province?” He 
would ask the House of Lords to accept 
our judgment in this matter—-our judg- 
ment which we have not yet been able 
to express. Let us be just, even to those 
whom we regard as our opponents. 
There are Members, I know, who have 
no particular affection for the House of 
Lords. But what is their duty if they 
are to exist at all? We know, and the 
House of Lords know, that it is not to 
oppose the will of the people. They 
have given full proof of that during the 
last 60 years. The House of Lords have 
to act in two capacities. Personally, 
each Member entertains his own opinion ; 
but, collectively, they submit them to the 
demands of the Constitution. The 
majority of the House of Lords did not 
agree with Catholic Emancipation, but 
they accepted the Bill. But that Bill 
had been for years before the public, and 
a majority of the House of Commons 
had considered every line of it. That 
Bill went to the House of Lords with 
the approval of the majority of the 
House of Commons and of the country. 
In 1832 the individual opinion of the 
House of Lords was against the Reform 


Bill; but there, again, they did not 
oppose the judgment of the people. But 


they knew that every line of it had been 
discussed in the House of Commons. As 
to the Irish Chureh Bill of 1868 and the 
Representation of the People Bill of 
1884, the House of Lords did not oppose 
the will of the people. But whilst they 
have shown their wisdom in these 
instances, what do you expect from them 
next week ? What is their duty but to 
say that before the Bill passes into law 
it shall have the sanction of the people 
of this country, and also that the sense 
of the House of Commons shall have 
deliberated not only upon every principle, 
but upon every detail that affects the Con- 
stitution ? I wonder what would be said of 
the House of Lords if, instead of perform- 
ing the duty of a Second Chamber in 
checking hasty, rash, and ill-considered 
legislation, next week they said—* We 
will accept this Bill ? True, it has never 
been approved by a majority of the con- 
stituencies, as the Bill of 1832 was ap- 
proved ; true, the House of Commons has 
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refused to go through its details and 
diseuss it ; but, nevertheless, we will pass 
it.” Then, let the time come when, under 
this Bill, great disorder and disaster may 
arise, what would be said of that Chamber 
as a whole; what would be said of every 
individual Member of it’? It would be 
said—* You had the power to stay the 
passing of that Bill; you had the power 
of asking the people of the country to 
say ‘ Aye’ or ‘ No’ do you approve of it ; 
you had the power to remit it to the House 
of Commons for full and complete con- 
sideration, but you abdicated your func- 
tion, and you refused to do more than 
blindly accept that which you believed 
to be wrong, and which you believed had 
neither been approved of by the people 
or by Parliament.” There will be au 
attempt to pass this Bill some day, not 
upon its merits, but it will be an attempt 
to pass it by raising a ery. It may be 
ery against the House of Lords for 
performing its primary duty. But, Sir, 
here is a good deal of common sense in 
he people of this country. There may 
e men who will ask that the House of 
Lords shall be abolished and cease to 
exist; but so long as it does exist it must 
at least justify that existence by the 
utility of its acts, and the first utility 
that will be found within its action will 
be not to refuse to pass a measure accord- 
ing to the arbitrary view of individuals 
who shall form that House, but to refuse 
to pass any Bill until it has received the 
sanction of popular approval. How ought 
that approval to be shown ? In one 
breath the Attorney General tells us that 
we must take the constituencies as a 
whole, and in his second argument he said 
we should look, not tothe constituencies as 
a whole, but to the Irish people ; that 
they desired this measure, and that, 


therefore, we ought to give it. Well, 
Sir, we have heard these arguments 


before. Wehave now a demand made upon 
the House of Lords to pass a measure 
which shall separate the Union, for legis- 
ative purposes and Executive purposes, 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Vell, Sir, who ought to express their 
views upon this subject ? My hon. and 
earned Friend said—* Oh, you ought 
pever to separate the countries to see 
vhat the opinions of the countries shall 
be.” We have learned a lesson from the 
Prime Minister, who told us, in respect 
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of the existence of the Irish Members 
in this House, that the British electors 
ought to determine that question, and 
we learned from him that the British 
electors had something special and 
separate to say when they were asked 
to allow Great Britain to have legislation 
imposed upon it by Irish Members, while 
we cannot legislate in return. I suppose 
when you are separating the bonds of 
Union both the entities that compose 
that Union should be consuited. When 
the operation of separation was proposed 
to be performed upon those two unhappy 
individuals, the Siamese twins, both of 
them were consulted beforehand as to 
whether it should be done or not. If 
they had asked only one and not the 


other the injustice would have been 
of the greatest, and the injury, I 
believe, would have been resented 


by the one not consulted on the subject. 
We demand at least that before Great 
Britain is to be separated from Ireland, 
and ruled by Irish Members in this 
Chamber, that Great Britain shall 
express its opinion upon it, and if it 
come to pass that there shall be found 
a majority in Great Britain, as there is 
now, opposing this measure, that voice 
must be listened to, and the House of 
Lords will not be enabled to say—* We 
will not listen to that voice, but we will, 
under all the circumstances, listen to the 
voice of the majority in respect of the 
Three Kingdoms. We will not listen to 
the more powerful Kingdom who resents 
the fact not so much of disunion, but of the 
Government of that country being carried 
on by Irish Members without a corre- 
sponding power being given to English 
Members.” My hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General became indignant, 
and said he had been shocked over and 
over again by the cont2mptuous way in 
which the Irish people had been spoken 
of. We have not been contemptuous of 
their ability, zeal, or personal worth. 
But peoples must be spoken of according 
to their conduct, and we speak of those 
who represent the political foree of the 
Irish people not according to a faney 
estimate we have to make of them, but 
according to their acts—acts which have 
been proved and established, and upon 
which judgment has been given. Of the 
Leaders of the Irish people we have 
spoken not so much in terms of contempt 
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as in terms of censure and condemnation. 
They are men who have governed 
Treland, not in the name of the law, but, 
n fact—some of them at least—for 12 or 
13 years with the power of crime. 
Hon. Members sitting upon the 
Benches opposite helped to found the 
Land League, controlled and organised it, 
and that was a League which paid for 
the commission of crime out of the 
funds of the League. [“ No, no!”] 
Hon. Members who say “ No, no!” are 
ignorant of the facts which have been 
proved and established by documents 
written in the names of the Leaders of 
the Land League. [Cries of “ No!” ] 
If hon. Members challenge me, I will tell 
them who were the men who knew that 
payments were made to men who com- 
mitted outrage and crime. And these 
are the men who, having thus controlled 
and governed Ireland, who were cen- 
sured by none so acutely and so severely 
as by the Ministers now in power, whose 
erimes were known to them and con- 
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demned by them—to them is to be 
handed over the power of governing 
their fellow-men in Ireland. Sir, that 


is not the language of contempt, but it is 
the language of condemnation. Hitherto 
rewards have been given under every 
conditions of life to citizens, at least, for 
good conduct; but you are now about 
to reward these men for bad conduet. 
And apart from the main fact that you 


are now entrusting them with the 
government, not only’ of those who 


agreed with them, but of the men who 
disagreed with them, can the House 
refuse to recognise what effect this must 
have upon the Irish people who are not 
of the Leaders ? Sir, they will recognise 
quickly enough that these are the men 
who preached defiance of the law, and 
who summoned the men of Ireland from 
the hill-side to defeat and break the law, 
and that they are the men who did not 
disapprove of outrage and mutilation, 
and in some instances of murder. And 
then the Irish people will be told that it 
is those men who led on that crime that 
the Imperial Parliament has thought fit 
to reward with high distinetion, and 
power, and place. And what, in timeto 
come, will those more humble Irishmen 
say ’ They will say—* Let us defy the 
law ; let us attempt to defeat the repre- 
sentatives of law and order, and we, 
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according to this new political morality, 
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shall receive our reward; we_ shall 
be as successful against our Leaders 


” 


as they formerly were against theirs, 
We are to justify and approve the very 
lowest grade of political morality that it 
is possible to conceive. I now return 
unwillingly to the subject I just referred 
to. This degradation of political morality 
and true government has not come from 
the mandate of the people; it has come 
simply from the exigencies of a Party, 
who have bought the alliance of those 
whom it has placed in the position of 
governing them. ‘The few arguments 
dealt with by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General referred to three 
portions of the Bill—the veto, and the 
position of the Vicercy in respect to it, 
and the power of the Exchequer Judges 
to enforce their decrees. In the first 
place, he told us—and I suppose it was 
satisfactory to the Irish Members to hear 
—that the Viceroy, as representing the 
Sovereign, was to act with a power in 
the Irish Parliament that no one, I think, 
has ever seen exercised in any Parlia- 
ment—not in this, at any rate, since a 
certain bauble was removed from the 
Table. According to the Attorney 
General, the Viceroy is not to act Con- 
stitutionally under the advice of the 
Executive Committee, but to keep watch 
and ward. He is to say—lI think the 
words were used by some Member of the 
Government—*“ My good fellow, you are 
not to pass this Bill. I really do not like 
it. I, the dictator of Parliament, tell you 
that I do not like it, and that if you pass 
it you are acting against my orders.” 
This is the position in which you put the 
Representative of the Sovereign in this 
country—a position which, if there was 
no other objection to it, must produce 
conflict, and which cannot for a single 
moment represent the good government 
of Ireland. My hon. and learned Friend 
same to the point, and then he ran away. 
He depicted the view that had been 
presented by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy that the Chamber will say to the 
Lord Lieutenant—* We will refuse you 
supplies if you veto this Bill,” and when 
we were all expecting him to tell us 
what would happen when that occurred 
my hon. and learned Friend passed from 
the subject, and left it without one word 
of explanation. He next told us he 
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would deal with the land; but, again, on 
that subject he had nothing to say. 
Following the example of a celebrated 
Scotch Minister, finding the subject 
one of difficulty, he passed on to 
the next, and never touched the 
land at all. There was one 
other matter he did deal with. He 
knows the position of the Judges under 
the 19th clause, and he says—* Oh, they 
may enforce their decrees under Sub- 
5!” What is that? These 
of advanced 
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| years, learned in the law, make a decree, 


‘none in Ireland. 


but they are without forces at their dis- 
posal. Are they to raise forces of their 
own to carry out their decrees? “ No,” 
said my hon. and learned Friend, “ they 
are backed by the Imperial Executive.” 
Imperial Executive where? There is 
The Imperial Execu- 
By whom will that Imperial 
By military 


tive here ? 
Executive be represented ? 


' force, and military force alone; and if 


TPP, 


these Judges come and fail to obtain the 
assistance of the Executive power in 
Ireland—and it is upon that hypothesis 
that you will bring the Imperial Execu- 
tive into play—that means conflict be- 
tween the two Governments, and once 
you use the military forces of the Empire 
against the Executive Government in 
Ireland it is simply civil war. My hon. 
and learned Friend told us the interesting 
anecdote about Georgia, but he evidently 
did not know the facts. The Supreme 
Court of the United States granted a writ 
of habeas corpus, and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court issued his decree. 
The President of the State of Georgia 
said, “ Let him execute it,” and the 
decree was sent to Georgia; but the 
State of Georgia laughed at it, and took 
no notice of it. The men remained in 
prison for months, and then made sub- 
mission of their own accord. It was 
only then that the State of Georgia, 
having defeated the action of the Chief 
Justice of its own motion, released the 
prisoners. I may read from a_ book 
which has caused so many people to ex- 
claim—*Oh, that mine enemy—my 
political enemy—would write a book !” 
I refer now to this well-worn book The 
American Commonwealth, and this is 
what the Chancellor of the Duchy there 
says of this incident— 
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“This successful resistance of Georgia in 
the Cherokee dispute gave a blow to the autho- 
rity of the Court, and marked the beginning of 
a new period of history.” 


And this is the example which my hon. 
and learned Fnend gave, not only to 
prove that the Exchequer Judges would 
be powerful men with the Imperial 
Executive at their back, but to prove, 
what is much more important, that we shall 
be able to see that their decrees given in 
the Imperial interest will be enforced, and 
will not be laughed at and treated by the 
Executive of Ireland as Georgia treated 
the decree of Chief Justice Marshall. 
I am not very well acquainted with local 
affairs in Ireland, but I have a recol- 
lection of some matters connected with 
the Corporation of Limerick. That 
Corporation refused to obey certain 
orders, and I picture to myself these two 
Exchequer Judges telling the Corpora- 
tion of Limerick that they are to pay a 
certain sum of money, and the Corpora- 
tion of Limerick, with the approval of 
the Irish Execntive, saying—* We will 
not pay it.” What is to be the remedy, 
and how is the position of these Judges 
to be different to that of Chief Justice 
Marshall, whose authority was shaken, 
if not destroyed, in the Georgia case ? 
Would not their position be the laughing 
stock not only of this country, but of 
people throughout the world ¢ There is 
one good reason (pointing to the clock) 
why I cannot continue 10 deal with the 
arguments of my hon. and learned Friend, 
I should have liked to have demonstrated 
that there has been no undue discussion 
of this Bill. We were told a short time 
ago by a Member of the Government 
that anyone could find something to say 
in the way of Amendments if dealing 
with a Bill of Rights or Magna Charta,. 
I doubt whether you can draw any com- 
parison between those great measures 
and this Bill. They were merely de- 
claratory of the law ; but here we have to 
deal with a measure of which the hon. 
Member for Sunderland said that every 
clause represents a Bill, and of which 
the senior Member for Northampton 


wrote that it was 20 Bills rolled into one. 
It is a measure which destroys one Con- 
stitution and attempts to erect another, 
and it is impossible that any one line of 
it can be treated as a declaration of the 
law. 


It is a measure dependent upon the 
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thoughts and wisdom of men, and the 
men who have to deal with the measure 
are answerable for every word in it. In 
erecting a Constitution you ought to have 
amain concurrence in arriving at some 
definite conclusion according to admitted 
pledges to the country. But when you 
ask 670 men, more or less equally 
divided, every one of them, to bear the 
responsibility for this measure, and to 
be answerable to their constituents for 
all that is in it, you must expect pro- 
longed discussion, and discussion which 
cannot be controlled by the precedent of 
olden times. In those days men were 
not answerable to their constituents as 
they are now. In those days men did 
uot take the part in political discussion 
they do now, and they acted without due 


regard to the responsibility of their 
position as legislators. At any rate, 
we are in a different position, 


and it is impossible with us that this 
most contentious Bill should be otherwise 
than discussed with the greatest delibera- 
tion. This Bill, as my hon. and learned 
Friend anticipated, goes to its death, and 
we scarcely know whether we can ask 
even a decent sepulture for it, for we are 
sending up only the mangled remains of a 
Bill. It is not even a body that can be 
recognised in any feature. We send it to 
another place in order that it may, I 
suppose, be interred with some decency. 
Whatever may happen, we shall have 
nothing to blame ourselves for. We have 
done our best to prevent this insufficient 
and uncertain legislation, and if we fail 
the fault is not ours. It was said long 
ago that England would never be undone 
lest it should be by Parliament, and we 
who in this day are Members of this Par- 
liament have done our very best to 
prevent the undoing of our country, and 
we believe we shall succeed, not by our 
individual efforts, but simply by the wise 
judgment and common sense of our 
countrymen, 

*Mr. JUSTIN M*CARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.): 1 am afraid, Sir, I shall have 
hardly time to make any lengthened or 
elaborate reply to the right hon, and 
learned Gentleman to-night. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has made a 
speech to which we all listened with a 
great deal of curious interest. Before he 
started off, according to what the 
American war song says, “on his mareb 


Sir H. James 
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in Georgia,” he oceupied himself with two 
special functions. We often hear of a 
speech made to the Gallery. The greater 
part of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s speech—the early part of it— 
was a speech made to the Peers’ Gallery, 
He addressed himself altogether to the 
House of Lords, pointing out to them 
what their Constitutional duty was, and 
laying down for them some strange and 
singular doctrines. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman laid it down as one of 
the rights and duties of the House of 
Lords never to pass any Bill coming up 
to them from this House until they had 
first ascertained whether the feeling 
of the people of the country was 
in favour of that Bill. Now, I 
want to know whether there is any 
method by which the House of Lords 
can learn what the feeling of the country 
is except through the expression of this 
Representative Assembly ? Then, again, 
he said to the House of Lords that if they 
should pass a measure which is not a mea- 
sure that works well, they will be told by 
everybody whom the measure injures— 
“You are the guilty persons, because 
you, before you passed this Bill, should 
insist on having a fresh opinion from the 
constituencies of the country.” Well, I 
want to know where in Constitutional 
Law any doctrine of that kind lies 
enshrined ? Whoever gave the House 
of Lords power to appeal to the constitu- 
encies of this country, or in any way, 
direct or indirect, to enforce an appeal to 
those constituencies ? The House of 
Lords has got to take a measure as it 
comes from this House, either pass it, 
or amend it, or mutilate it, or not pass it 
at all, but they must accept a measure 
coming from the majority of this House 
as a measure sent up by the majority of 
the people of this country. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) 
[GRANT]. 

Resolution reported ; 

“ That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of an additional annual sum, not exceed- 
ing £5,000, for the purposes of “The Light 
Railways (Ireland) Act, 1889,’ and the Acts 
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amending the same, and the payment,out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, of 
any sums lent by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, under the provisions of ‘The Public 
Accounts and Charges Act, 1891,’ for the com- 
mutation of the said additional annual sum.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
asked for some explanation of the Re- 
solution. 

*Tue SECRETARY ro roe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hinsert, Oldham) said, 


Suspension of the 


the Bill which would be introduced, 
if this Resolution were agreed to, 


was for obtaining powers to provide the 


remainder of the money which was 
pledged by the late Government for 
making light railways. The amount re- 
quired for the purpose was £1,142,000. 
There was at present available under the 


powers of the Acts already passed 
£976,000, leaving a sum of £166,000 to 
be provided for. The Bill was intended 
to provide the sum. Though it was 
originally estimated that the sum required 
would be £1,145,000, that amount had 
been since reduced to £1,142,000, a re- 
duction of £3,000 being effected on the 
original Estimate. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Does this 
complete the whole ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It will com- 


plete the whole. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL remarked that 
he never intended to oppose this Resolu- 
tion. He simply desired information. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) must 
raise his protest against this Resolution. 
It was all very well to sanction the ex- 
penditure of this money under the late 
Government when no Home Rule was 
contemplated, but he protested against 
his constituents being taxed to provide 
railways for Ireland in face of the fact 
that the Government were attempting to 


pass a Home Rule Bill which would cut 
off Ireland altogether. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
J.T. Hibbert and Mr. J. Morley. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 453.] 
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Twelve o’Clock Rule. 1690 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS BILL.—(CNo. 78.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Objection being taken, 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) asked the House to 
consent to the Second Reading of this 
Bill, which sought to enable agricultural 
schools in England to have small gardens 
attached to them for the purpose of 
agricultural teaching. The system had 
been adopted with good results in Ire- 
land. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
This is the sixth time I have heard the 
right hon. Gentleman speaking on the 
Second Reading of this Bill. How often 
has he a right to move the Second Read- 
ing ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Might I 
move that the Order for the Second 
Reading be discharged and the Bill with- 
drawn, in consequence of the continued 
opposition of the Irish Members to it ? 


Order discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


HABEAS CORPUS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 452.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Objection being taken, 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co, N. 
asked to be allowed to explain that this 
Bill consisted of one clause taken from 
the Home Rule Bill in accordance with 
the Motion of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James), and 
which was voted for by the whole House. 
There was a perfect agreement on the 
matter, and he did not, therefore, see how 
anybody could object to it. 


Second Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


To- 


SUSPENSION OF THE TWELVE O'CLOCK 
RULE. 

Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Mr. Marsoni- 
BANKS, Berwickshire) gave notice that 
the Prime Minister would to-morrow 
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(Friday) move the suspension of the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule in respect of the 
Government of Ireland Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Can the hon. Gen- 
tleman say whether we can have the 
form of the Resolution promised by the 
Prime Minister ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: That will 
be put on the Table of the House at the 
very beginning of the Sitting to-morrow. 

Mr. BARTLEY : It will not be cir- 
culated ? 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS : No. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES BILL. 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL 
[Lords]. 

Read the first time; to be read a 

second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 453.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL, 

That they do insist on their Amend- 
ments to the London Improvements Bill, 
to which this House has disagreed, for 
which they assign their Reason. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) BILL. 

Lords Amendments considered. 

Several agreed to. 

One disagreed to. 

Committee appointed to draw up 
Reasons to be assigned to the Lords for 
disagreeing to one of the Amendments 
made by the Lords to the Bill :—Mr. 
Acland, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. 
Seale-Hayne, Mr. Causton, Sir Francis 
Powell, Mr. Leveson Gower, and Mr. 
Charles Spencer :—To withdraw imme- 
diately. 

Three to be the quorum. 

Reason for disagreeing with the Lords 
Amendment reported, and agreed to. 

To be communicated to the Lords, 


SALE OF GOODS (re-committed) BILL 
{ Lords].—(No, 441.) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon Mon- 
day next, 
Mr. Marjoribanks 
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Office. 


NAVAL DEFENCE AMENDMENT BILL, 
Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 


WORKING MEN'S DWELLINGS BILL. 
(No. 9.) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon Mon- 
day next. 


ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS 
(PUBLIC AUTHORITIES) BILL.—(No. 247.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889. 
Copies presented,—of Minutes sanc- 
tioning the Subjects to be taught under 
Clause 8 of the Act for the following 
Counties, &c.:—County of Durham 
(Third Minute), dated 22nd July, 1893 ; 
County of Berkshire (Second Minute), 
dated 15th August, 1893; County 
Borough of Oldham, dated 15th August. 
1893; Pembroke Township (county 
Dublin), dated 17th August, 1893; 
County of Leicestershire (Fifth Minute), 
dated 17th August, 1893 ; [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 1869 TO 

1889, AND WELSH INTERMEDIATE 

EDUCATION ACT, 1889, 

Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 
management of the Funds applicable to 
the Intermediate and Technical Educa- 
tion of the Inhabitants of the County of 
Merioneth, in the matter of the Founda- 
tions called or known as (1) the Bala 
Grammar School; (2) the Charity of 
the Reverend John Ellis; and (3) Dr. 
Williams’s School, Dolgelly, &ec. [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed [No, 394. ] 


POST OFFICE, 
Copy presented,—of Thirty-ninth Re- 
port of the Postmaster General [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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were, he believed, generally known in 
the trade as “ buffum”; and even castor- 
oil seeds, which were very unpleasant to 


| the cattle getting them, were included in 


buffum. The Bill proposed, in the first 


| place, to place a purchaser in a better 
| position to obtain his remedy, by civil 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
BILL.—(No. 263.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, he 
hoped their Lordships would give a 
Second Reading to this Bill. It was not 
a Party measure, but was prepared on 
the lines indicated by the Departmental 
Committee appointed in March, 1892, by 
the then President of the Board. The 
Committee was presided over by the noble 
Lord the then Member for the Medway 
Division, and it had the advantage of the 
services of the Member for Northampton- 
shire, who had given special attention to 
the subject, Mr. Albert Pell, Mr. Peter 
M‘Lagan, and various official Members. 
They took a great deal of evidence, and 
their Report fully established the neces- 
sity, in the interests of agriculture, of 
legislative action for the purpose of ren- | 
dering it more easy for the purchaser to | 
ascertain the real value of the article | 
with which he was supplied. In the 
case of manures, or, as they were more 
delicately termed, fertilisers, the Com- 
mittee reported that there was a_pre- 
ponderance of evidence to the effect that 
a considerable amount of fraudulent 
dealing (especially in the case of com- 
pound manures) existed ; that they were 
sold as containing certain properties 
which they did not contain; and that 
there was a system, particularly among | 
the smaller traders, of selling unguaran- 
teed and comparatively worthless articles | 
at an excessive price. With regard to | 
feeding stuffs, the Committee reported that | 
the trade in seed and oil cakes was a field in 
which the practice of adulteration was 
particularly prevalent, and that there was | 
a large quantity of articles, more or less 
impure or adulterated, sold as genuine or 
pure products, certain ingredients being 
put into cotton cakes and linseed cakes 
which were positively injurious. They | 
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proceedings, in cases in which the fer- 
tiliser or feeding stuff was inferior in 
quality to what he was led or entitled to 
expect when he purchased it, and did not 
contain the ingredients it was pretended 


| to contain ; and, in the second place, it 


made certain fraudulent practices the sub- 


ject of criminal proceedings and penal- 


ties. If any person fails, without reason- 
able excuse, to give the invoice which, 
under the Act, must be given and was to 
have effect as a warranty ; if the invoice 
or the description was false in any mate- 
rial particular, to the prejudice of the 
purchaser ; if an article sold for use as 
food for cattle contained any ingredient 
deleterious to cattle; or if to any such 
article had been added any ingredient 
worthless for feeding purposes and not 
disclosed at the time of sale, the offend- 
ing person was made liable on summary 
conviction to a penalty not exceeding 
£20 for a first offence, and £50 for any 
subsequent offence. At the same time, 
the Board of Agriculture were quite aware 
that the trade would object to having 
a Sword of Damocles of this sort 
always hanging over their heads when 
they sold their manures or feeding stuffs. 
It was represented by the traders that 
civil proceedings were extremely ex- 
pensive ; and that even if they showed 
they were right, they would be put to 
very great expense. They, therefore, 
represented to the Board that civil pro- 
ceedings under this Act should not be 
taken except after special investigation 
by some responsible Body. The Board 
recognised the validity of the views 
urged on behalf of the trade, and the 
Bill, therefore, made a certificate of the 
Board of Agriculture an essential pre- 
liminary to such proceedings, except in 
cases where they were instituted by the 
Council of a county or county borough, 
With regard to machinery, the Bill made 
it incumbent on County Councils to 
appoint district agricultural analysts ; 
and buyers of fertilisers or feeding stuffs 
would be entitled, on payment of a fee, 
to have their purchases analysed if they 
considere! themselves aggrieved. This 
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analysis, subject to appeal to a chief 
analyst to be appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture, might be made the basis 
of proceedings either by the person 
aggrieved, by a County Council, or by 
any Association—Farmers’ Club or 
Chamber of Agriculture—authorised by 
the Board in that behalf. The Bill ex- 
tended to Scotland and Ireland. Speaking 
generally, the Bill required sellers of 
goods to do what honest sellers were 
already doing — namely, to give a 
guarantee or warranty for what they 
were selling, and it added criminal liabili- 
ties in cases of fraud or of wilful con- 
travention of its requirements. An 
endeavour had been made to frame it so 
that, although, on the one hand, it would 
be effective in minimising the malprac- 
tices to which reference had been made, 
it would, on the other hand, impose no re- | 
strictions or obligations which would un- | 
duly hamper business, and which would 
either have the effect of raising the | 
prices of the articles affected to the 
consumer, or could be easily evaded or 
disregarded in practice. The machinery 
was simple, and the Board considered 
that while the trade would not suffer the 
consumer would gain very much by this 
proposed legislation. As he had said, 
the Bill was in no sense a Party measure. 
It had been the duty of the present Board 
to prepare it on the basis of the Report 
of a Committee which their predecessors 
appointed, and he trusted that their 
Lordships would consent to give it a 
Second Reading. 








Moved, * That the Bill be now read 24,” 
—(The Lord Ribblesdale.) 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: I do not sup- 
pose your Lordships will in any way 
hesitate to give this Bill a Second Read- 
ing. As it has not yet been printed I 


have only had an opportunity of skim- 


ming through its provisions and hearing | 
what the noble Lord has said about it, but | 


it seems to me that its object is good, 
and I understand that its framework is 
based upon the evidence taken by the | 
Select Committee, which, of course, is 


But [ hope | 


very much in its favour, 


the noble Lord in charge of it will allow | 
a little time to elapse before it is con- 
sidered by the Standing Committee. Of | 
course, I speak without much authority, | 
as none of my late Colleagues are present, 


Lord Ribblesdale 


j 
| 


| 
j 
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but I do not imagine the Bill will be 
opposed at any future stage. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of Kin- 
BERLEY): We propose that it should 
pass the Committee stage in the House 
on Monday, and be considered by the 
Grand Committee on Tuesday ; other- 
wise there would be no chance of passing 
it now. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


Ireland Bill. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments agreed to, 
aud one disagreed to, with a Reason: 
The said Reason to be printed, and 
to be considered on Monday next. 
(No. 264.) : 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [#.1.].—(No, 262.) 
Read 2° (according to Order), and 

committed to a Committee of the Whole 

House on Monday next. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL,-—(No. 254.) 
Read 3° (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 226.) 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 

ing, read, and discharged, 


House adjourned during pleasure : 
ITouse resumed : The Lord Kensington 
chosen Speaker in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lords Com- 
missioners, 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; 
to be printed ; and to be read 2® on 
Tuesday next.—( The Earl Spencer.) 
(No, 265.) 
House adjourned at ten minutes past One 


o'clock a.m., to Monday next, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 
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QUESTIONS. 


ANTI-VACCINATION AT GRAYS, ESSEX. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can state 
the total number of police employed to 
keep the peace on the day of the recent 
distraint for breach of the Vaccination 
Laws at Grays, Essex ; how many were 
imported from outside the parish, and 
what was the cost ; and is the cost borne 
by the county, the union, or the parish ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquita, Fife, E.): The Chief Con- 
stable of Essex informs me that the total 
number of police of all ranks employed 
was 28; the number imported from out- 
side the parish was 21; and the total 
extra cost, which will be borne by the 
police district of Grays, was 16s. 4d. 


MULTIPLE PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that Mr. William 
Turner, Petty Sessions Clerk, Clones, 
County Monaghan, is frequently em- 
ployed by landlords in that district as a 
surveyor and mapper, and that Mr. 
Turner is also relieving officer of the 
Clones District ; whether he is aware 
that frequent complaints have been made 
by persons requiring to see Mr. Turner 
on Petty Sessions business that they have 
suffered inconvenience and disappoint- 
ment in not being able to find him in 
consequence of his absence on other 
duties ; whether complaints have reached 
him that, from the same cause, poor 
persons, requiring Poor Law assistance | 
from Mr. Turner as relieving officer, 
have suffered hardship by being obliged 
to do without the required assistance, 
which in many cases they had travelled | 
long distances to obtain ; whether it is in 
accordance with the Rules of the Public | 
Service that one individual should be | 
permitted to hold the two offices of | 
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Petty Sessions Clerk and relieving 
officer, and also allowed to do other 
business unconnected with either office, 
to the duties of each of which the holder 
is supposed to devote his entire time ; and 
whether he will cause an inquiry to be 
made concerning the alleged facts in this 
case with a view to putting an end to the 
evils complained of ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : It is a fact, | am informed, 
that Mr. Turner, Clerk of Petty Sessions, 
holds also the office of relieving officer, 
and that he is employed from time to 
time in the work of surveying, &c. No 
complaints have been made to me, or to 
either of the Departments by whom he is 
immediately employed, of the nature 
indicated in the second and third para- 
graphs of the question; but I am having 
inquiry made in the matter. With regard 
to the fourth paragraph, a Clerk of 
Petty Sessions is allowed to engage in 
other occupations with certain excep- 
tious ; he is not debarred from acting as 
relieving officer. 


TILBURY LEVEL CROSSING. 

Mayor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been called to the acci- 
dent at the level crossing at Tilbury, 
Essex, on Friday last; if he is aware 
that numerous fatal accidents have 
occurred at this crossing ; and whether 
he will urge upon the London, Tilbury, 
and Southend Railway the necessity of 
taking more effectual measures to insure 
the safety of the public at this point ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): My attention has been 
called to the accident referred to by the 
hon. and gallant Member, and I believe 
it is not the first that has oceurred at that 
The Company inform the Board 
of Trade that they have long been 
anxious to get rid of the crossing, and 


took special powers in their Act of 1891 


to do so. Some difficulty has arisen, 
partly from the opposition of certain 
owners and occupiers in the district, and 
partly from the fact that a portion of the 
land required to carry out the improve 
ments is the subject of litigation. The 
Company state, however, that they are 
taking steps which they hope will enable 
them shortly to carry out the works, 
4B2 
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THE BAHAMAS, 
Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether his attention 
has been drawn to an affidavit of 
Mr. Edmund Cogswell, accountant, of 
London, which states that it appears by 
the Votes of the House of Assembly of 
Bahama Islands, that on 22nd April, 
1892, a Member or the said House of 
Assembly, named Alfred E. Moseley, 
moved a Resolution suspending for that 
Sitting the 1]th Rule of the House, 
which prescribes the forms in the case 
of all Money Grants, in order to take the 
Second and Third Readings of a Money 
Grant to Sir A. Shea, Governor of the 
Colony ; whether he is aware that, not- 
withstanding the distinct terms of this 
Rule, large sums of money were granted, 
the said Rule having been suspended for 
the purpose, to Sir A. Shea in 1891 and 
again in 1892, ostensibly for Sir A. 
Shea’s expenses in coming to London 
in 1890 and 1891, whereas Sir A. Shea 
did not come to England at all in 1890, 
and only for a short period in 1891 ; 
whether he is also aware that under the 
said Votes sums amounting in the-two 
years to £1,000 or thereabouts have been 
by the warrant of Sir A. Shea charged to 


the Public Treasury of the Colony and | 


paid to him, and whether any details of 
such sums, or as to how they are made 
up, can be gathered from the said Votes; 
whether it has been brought to his 
notice that it is stated in the affidavit, 
and appears from the Votes, that the 
grants to Sir A. Shea for repairs to Go- 
vernment House, and for miscellaneous 
unforeseen and contingent services, have 
been largely in excess of grants to 


previous Governors; and whether the | 


Government is prepared to lay upon the 
Table of the House the correspondence 


between Sir A. Shea and the Colonial | 


Office on the subject of the cable, and to 
state the details of the items of which 
the sum of £32,000, stated to have been 
expended for the cable, and borrowed on 
the credit of the Colony, is made up ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tut COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : (1) 


A copy of the affidavit referred to has | 


been communicated to the Secretary of 
State. (2) In 1891 and 1892 the House 
of Assembly of the Bahamas unani- 
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Barracks. 


;mously passed Resolutions, which were 
| concurred in by the Legislative Council, 
for the payment to the Governor, Sir 
Ambrose Shea, of the expenses incurred 
by him during his absence from the 
Colony in 1890 and 1891 in his efforts to 
further the interests of the Colony in 
connection with the establishment of 
telegraphic communication. On each of 
these occasions the 11th Rule of the 
House of Assembly, which requires such 
Resolutions to be thrice read and agreed 
to at three separate Sittings, notice of 
the Second and Third Readings being 
given one day previous, was suspended 
by the unanimous vote of the House, 
and the Resolutions were read a second 
and third time at the same Sitting. 
There was no mention of London in the 
Resolutions. Sir A. Shea went to 
Canada in 1890 and to London in 1891. 
(3) The Resolutions did not specify the 
amount to be paid. Under the first of 
i them £297 15s., and under the second 
£452 10s., were paid to the Governor, 
The Secretary of State has no informa- 
tion as to the details of these amounts. 
(4) The Votes in the Annual Estimates 
| for the repairs and furniture of Govern- 
| ment House have been, on an average, 
| higher during the tenure of office of the 
| present Governor than in the time of 
his immediate predecessor. The Vote for 
miscellaneous unforeseen and contingent 
services referred to in the question does 
not relate especially to the Government 
House, but to the whole of the works 
under the charge of the Board of Public 
| Works. (5) £30,000 was raised by 
loan and paid ander contract for the con- 
struction and laying of the telegraph 
cable from Nassau to Florida, Further 
sums, amounting to £2,815, were ex- 
pended from the Colonial Revenue in 
| connection with the cable, the details of 
| which can be shown to the hon. Member 
at the Colonial Office. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say if the meeting 
of the Bahamas Assembly was not an 
irregular one ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I believe it was 
perfectly regular, but if the question is 
repeated I will inquire further. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LONDONDERRY BARRACKS. 
Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
| time has elapsed since it was decided to 
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make Londonderry the headquarters of a 
regiment ; and when do the authorities 
intend to commence the necessary ex- 
tensions to the barracks ? 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. CampBeELL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): It was about two years 
ago that it was decided to make London- 
derry the headquarters of the battalion 
instead of Enniskillen. It is hoped that 
building operations will commence next 
year. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S STEAM 
LAUNCH. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 

I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 

Admiralty whether he can give the House 
any information as to the steam launch 
said to have been given to the Duke of 
Connaught for his use while Commander 
of the Army Corps at Portsmouth ; 
whether he can say by what authority 
such launch was given; whether the 
authority of Parliament was ever asked 
or obtained for the expenditure of public 
money for that purpose ; and whether a 
steam launch is required to carry out the 
public duties of a Commander of the land 
forces at Portsmouth ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to answer 
this question. A steam launch has been 
supplied for the use of the General 
Officer commanding the Southern District, 
in order to enable him to visit the 
numerous forts and posts in his command 
without delay or difficulty. The necessity 
for its provision as essential for the 
efficient performance of the General’s 
publie duties had been recognised before 
the Duke of Connaught was appointed 
to the command. This launch was 
provided from funds included in the Army 
Estimates in the usual way. 


LUNATICS IN BELFAST ASYLUM. 

Mr. MCARTAN (Down, 8S): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he 
can state the number of inmates in the 
Belfast District Lunatic Asylum, and 
also the limit of accommodation for 


patients there ; (2) what is the number of | 


lunatics in Belfast Workhouse ; whether 
he is aware that the workhouse buildings 
have to be extended owing to the number 
of insane inmates; (3) what is the 


number of lunaties charged to Belfast 
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District now in Ballymena Workhouse ; 
(4) and whether he will take into con- 
sideration the desirability of having a 
new asylum built on a new site at Belfast 
for the accommodation of the Belfast 
lunatics, or the advisability of having the 
districts of Belfast and County Antrim 
re-united, and a commodious asylum 
built at Antrim, where a site of 100 
ucres has been already secured for the 
| purpose ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) The total 
number of inmates in the Belfast District 
Lunatic Asylum is 594, and of these 368 
are chargeable to the City of Belfast. 

| The asylum at the present time has 
sleeping accommodation for 400 patients 
according to the seale of space laid down 
by the Board of Control. There is also 
day-room accommodation for 300 patients. 
(2) The number of lunatics at present in 
the Belfast Workhouse is 492, and the 
| buildings are being extended to accom- 
modate the insane lunatics. (3) One 
hundred and twelve lunatics, chargeable 
to the City of Belfast, are now in the 
Ballymena Workhouse. (4) With regard 
to the final paragraph, I understand that 
in May last the Board of Governors of 
the Belfast District Asylum decided to 
build a new asylum for the City, but that 
at their meeting in July the Governors, 
having regard, I believe, to the large 
expenditure that would be involved, 
rescinded the resolution in reference to 
the building of a new asylum, and decided 
to appoint a committee to consider the 
requiremeuts for the accommodation of 
the lunatics of the City of Belfast, and to 
report on the best means of providing 
such accommodation. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Is not the 
delay in building an asylum due to the 
introduction of the Home Rule Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have not heard 
that. 

Mr. M'CARTAN: There is no 
foundation for the statement that the 
Bill has had any such effect. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) : Has not 
a proposal been made to build a county 
asylum so as to keep the city and county 
lunaties separate ? Are not the lunatics 
in the workhouse lunatics of a very mild 
kind ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think a county 
asylum is required. As to the classifica- 
tion of the lunaties, I cannot say. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : In view | 


of the admission that there are 294 
people in the asylum more than there is 
accommodation for, and many are seeking 
admission, will the right hon. Gentleman, 
bearing in mind the great evils arising 
from the crowding together of all classes 
of lunatics, take immediate steps to put 
an end to this serious state of things ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I admit it is a 
serious state of things, and I have called 
for a special Report. 

Mr. SEXTON : As to the lunaties in 
the Belfast workhouses, can they legally 
be detained there ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I 
into that. 


will inquire 


GUNNERY PRACTICE OFF PLYMOUTH. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.E.) : 


State for War whether his attention has | 


been drawn to a statement that recently, 


| 
as the tender Sir Richard Grenville was | 


proceeding to the Cape Mail steamer 
Dunottar Castle, upon the arrival of the 
latter at Plymouth, two projectiles 
(220 lb. shot) were fired from Fort 
Pucklecombe across the 
and a third under her stern, ricocheting 
in front of the port bow ; and that sub- 
sequently, as the Dunottar Castle was 
making for Cawsand Bay, a shot struck 
the water ahead, and a second fell within 


300 yards, creating great confusion 
among the passengers, and that two 


other shots followed ; and whether any 
inquiry has been made respecting the 


will he state the result of such inquiry ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have just this moment received the 
following telegram from the General at 
Devonport :-— 

“ Report by post to-night. Purport herewith. 
The practice was perfectly correct and legiti- 
mate under the circumstances. The Dunottar 
Castle was in no danger whatever, the shot in 
question being directed at and falling close toa 
stationary object more than 500 yards re 
and 500 yards to the right of her as she lay 
alongside her tender, 2,500 yards from Puckle- 
combe Fort.” 


I am receiving further details. 


MOUNTAIN ASH LOCAL BOARD, 
Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 


tender’s bows, | 


battleships); 24 cruisers ; 


truth of these allegations ; and, if so, | gunboats, 
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holding an inquiry for the purpose of 
sanctioning the loan applied for by the 
Mountain Ash Local Board on 18th 
April last ; and when the necessary in- 
quiry is likely to be held ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): The ap- 
plication made by the Local Board on 
the 18th of April last had reference to 
a scheme in connection with which 
powers of compulsory land purchase were 
required, and could not be dealt with 
until the Provisional Order conferring 
those powers had been confirmed by Par- 
liament. The confirmation of the Order 
took place on the 27th July. Arrange- 
ments have been made for holding the 
inquiry on the 14th of this month. 


I beg to ask the Secretary of | TORPEDO BOATS AT THE LATE NAVAL 


MANCEUVRES. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty how many torpedo 
boats, torpedo catchers, and large 
vessels composed each of the fleets that 
took part in the late manceuvres; and 
how many of each class of these vessels 
are allowed by the umpires to have been 
struck by torpedoes, captured, or 
destroyed ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuutrLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The five fleets 
that took part in the recent manoeuvres 
included 19 large vessels (including 
15 torpedo 
24 torpedo boats. Of 
9 cruisers ; 3 torpedo 


and 
these, 1 battleship ; 


| gunboats, and 26 gunboats were allowed 


by the umpires to have been put out of 
action. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for War whether he 
has considered the Memorial recently 
addressed to him by the Scotch Medical 
Licensing Bodies on the subject of the 
recent changes in the method of appoint- 
ing Examiners for the Army Medical 
Service, which complains of the new 
arrangements as an unjust monopoly in 
favour of the English Medical Corpora- 
tions, and as a measure of centralisation 
tending to attract students to the London 
Medical Schools, and tending to aggra- 


can state the reason for the delay in | vate the evils of the cramming system ; 
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whether the objections urged against the 


system by the Scotch Colleges are in the | 


main identical with those previously 
urged against it by the Irish Colleges ; 
and whether he has taken any, and, 


if so, what, steps to alter the new! 


system ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | 


The Memorial, which is in the main 
identical with that received from the 


Irish Colleges, has been under my con- | 


sideration, and I have replied to it that 
the new system involves no such 
monopoly as is apprehended, as I have 
already explained on the 21st ultimo, in 
answer to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Stirlingshire. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : Having 
regard to this very important matter, has 
the right hon. Gentleman no explanation 
to offer as to the reason of these extra- 
ordinary appointments ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
They do not require explanation and the 
appoiutments were not extraordinary. 


MATABELE RAIDS IN MASHONALAND. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Atfairs whether, in the event of 
a continuance of hostile raids on the 
part of the Matabele into Mashonaland, 
it is intended to seek, through the Por- 
tuguese Government, the assistance of 
the Mozambique Company for the pur- 
pose of assuring the safety of the British 
population ; and whether all questions 
between the British and Portuguese 
Governments relating to the frontier dis- 
putes between the British South Africa 
Company and the Mozambique Company 
have been finally arbitrated upon in ac- 
cordance with the Anglo-Portuguese 


Convention of 11th June, 1891; if not, | 


what measures the Government intend 
adopting for the purpose of terminating 
the disputes ? 

*Tuk UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I'am not aware of any such in- 
tention. There have been no arbitrations 
under the Anglo-Portuguese Convention 
of June 11, 1891. The frontier, south 
of the Zambesi, has been surveyed by 
Major Leverson as British Commissioner, 
and a line laid down which is being dis- 


cussed with the Portuguese Govern- | 


ment, 
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| THE BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY, 
Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
| Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, as the Government have 
informed the House that the British 
South Africa Company are responsible 
for the maintenance of peace and order 
in the territories comprised within their 
Charter, the Foreign Office will act upon 
a similar view as regards those of the 
| territories comprised in the Charter of 
the Imperial British East Afriea Com 
pany from which the Company has not 
retired ; and whether Her Majesty's 
Forces are now carrying on operations at 
any places within the territory still 
nominally under the control of the Com- 
pany ¢ 

*Sin E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Go- 
verument hold the Imperial British East 
Africa Company responsible for the due 
execution of the terms of their Charter 
in the territories from which they have 
not yet retired. One of Her Majesty's 
ships was sent to Kismaya on an emer- 
gency for the protection of British life 
and property ; but it is understood that 
the operations are now over, and the 
reply to the last paragraph of the ques- 
tion is, therefore, in the negative. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
what is the total amount taken in this 
year’s Navy Estimates for construction of 
new ships ; and whether it is more or less 
than the amount taken in 1892-3; if so, 
by how much ? 

*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The present Board of Admiralty have 
proposed in their Estimates to spend 
£2,393,731, on new construction, or 
£81,110 more than the cash provision 
for new construction in the Estimates of 
last year. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say what any other 
two Navies—say the Russian and German 
are having spent on them this year in 





new construction ? 
Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
| I must ask for notice of that question. 
COLLISIONS AT SEA. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis) : I beg to ask the President of 


| the Board of Trade whether he can state 
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what Orders in Council relating to the 
Regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea have been issued this year, and on 
what dates ; and whether he proposes to 
issue any further Orders in Council relat- 
ing to these Regulations ; if so, when ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The only Order 
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| 


in Council relating to the General Regula- | 


tions for preventing collisions at sea that 
has been issued this year is that dated 
the 30th January last. An Order apply- 
ing to dredgers in the Mersey was issued 
on 26th August. It is not proposed to 
submit any further Orders for Her 
Majesty's approval until after the Rules 
have beeu finally considered and reported 


upon by the Rule of the Road Committee. | 


GIBRALTAR TIME-BALL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the time-ball at Gibraltar for 
giving Greenwich time to vessels, in 
order to enable vessels to rate their 
chronometers, is now worked ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The time-ball is not, as the hon. Member 
supposes, an Admiralty time-signal, nor 
is the senior naval officer in any way re- 
sponsible for putting it in operation. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: When 
the time-ball was used was it not always 
worked by one of the naval officers in 
the Fort by the order of the senior naval 
officer ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That question should be addressed to the 
Colonial Authorities. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But this 
concerns the Navy. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman know whether or not it is as 
I say ? 

[No answer was given. ] 

MEASURES ACT, 


THE WEIGHTS AND 


1889, 

Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if his 
attention has been called to the mode in 
which the Act for the stamping of glass 
measures is being hy the 
Northumbe: lamd County Council, whereby 
manufacturers are themselves permitted 


conducted 


to stamp the measures, receiving, out of 
a total sum of £1,632 Ys. 4d., 
£595 5s, 2d. for the use of their stamp- 
ing machinery and labour, whilst an ap- 
the Sunderland County 


plication hy 


Sorough Council for a similar privilege 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 


i 
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Post Office. 


on behalf of the manufacturers of glass 
measures, in the County of Durham, has 
been refused, thus causing a serious 
pecuniary loss to the Sunderland manu- 
facturers ; and will he state what steps 
the Board of Trade intend adopting for 
the immediate enforcement of Section 13 
of “The Weights and Measures Act, 
1889 ” ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; my 


attention has been called to the cireum- 


stances to which my hon. Friend refers. 


The Board of Trade are in communica- 
tion upon the subject with the Northum- 
berland County Council, to whom they 
have pointed out that the repayments re- 
ferred to appear to be contrary to the 
provisions of Section 13 of “The Weights 
and Measures Act, 1889,” and have sug- 
gested the discontinuance of the practice, 
which, as far as I am aware, is confined 
to Northumberland. The matter is still 
in negotiation with the County Council, 
but the Board have offered to approve or 
to make a General Regulation for the 
future guidance of the County Inspectors. 


COMMITTALS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he can now state how many persons 
have been committed in Ireland since the 
22nd September, 1892, under the Act 
34 Edw. III., ¢. 1 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that since August 22, 1892, which is 
presumably the date intended to be meant 
by the hon. Gentleman, the number of 
persons committed to prison in default of 
providing sureties to be of good behaviour, 
under the Act 34 Edw. IIL, ¢. I, has 
been 21. 


BELFAST LOUGH. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
to ask the Seeretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is proposed to place a guard- 
ship in Belfast Lough ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It is not proposed to place a guardship 
in Belfast Lough, but the Coastguard 
ship of the district has orders to visit 
Carrickfergus every year for a period, 
and is now under orders to do so. 


GRETNA POST OFFICE, 
Mr. MAXWELL (Dumfries-shire) : I 


beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
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ther he has decided to change the situa- | 
tion of the post office in the parish of | 


Gretna, Dumfries-shire ; whether he has 
received a Petition from the inhabitants 
protesting against the proposed change ; 
and whether any representation bas been 
made to him in its favour; and, if not, 
on what grounds he intends to remove 
the post office to a less central situation, 
thereby causing inconvenience to the 
inhabitants of the district ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 


have not come to any such decision. | 


The office is now vacant, and a sub- 
postmaster has been nominated by the 
Treasury. I am awaiting an official 
Report respecting the position of his 
premises before confirming the nomi- 
nation. 


REPORTS ON INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Cam- 
lachie ): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he 
intends to lay upon the Table of the 
House of Commons, and, if so, when, 
Dr. Voelcker’s complete Report as to 
the best means of improving Indian agri- 
culture, which is now in the hands of the 
Government of India, and has formed 
the subject of Circulars to the several 
local Governments; and whether it is 
the case that many of Dr. Voelcker’s 
recommendations cover the same ground 
as those of the Famine Commission of 
1880, which have only been partially 
carried into effect ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : 
Voelcker’s Report are available at the 
India Office, and copies will be supplied 
to the Library of the House for the use 
of hon, Members interested in the subject. 
Copies are also to be procured at the 
usual agents, at the price of 7s. Gd. 
It does not, therefore, seem necessary 
to incur the expense of reprinting Dr. 
Voeleker’s bulky volume as a Blue Book. 
The Report, to a certain extent, covers 
the same ground as the Report of the 
Famine Commission. The action taken 
ov the latter is described in the various 
Parliamentary Returns which have been 


Spare copies of Dr. 


presented on the subject. 
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RED SEA LIGHTS AND DUES. 
Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
| I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he will lay 
upon the Table of the House Copies 
of all the Correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ments of Turkey and Egypt with refer- 
ence to the lighting of the Red Sea and 
the dues in connection therewith 7 

*Sir E. GREY: The correspondence, 
which is very voluminous and extends 
‘over several years, will be examined 

with a view to the publication of the 
more important Papers. 


GIBRALTAR SANITARY BOARD. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Police Magistrate of Gibraltar, who 
gives effect to the Sanitary Board, has 
been appointed by the Acting (Governor 
a member of that Board; and whether 
the appointment, if made, will be can- 
celled 7 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Yes; 
bers of the Sanitary Board who repre- 
sent the Civil Government are absent on 
leave, and the Police Magistrate is 
temporarily appointed to act in the place 
of one of them until his return. 


two mem- 


POOR RELIEF IN THE EAST OF 
LONDON, 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is in possession of any 
further information respecting the case 
of Samuel Ely Hobbs, a dock labourer, 
lately residing at Love Lane, Ratcliff, 
who died at the Bromley and Stepney 
Sick Asylum; and whether an addi- 
tional doctor to the Union, comprising 
the parishes of Limehouse, Stepney, and 
Ratcliff, is to be appointed ¢ 

*Mr. H. WH. FOWLER: The Local 
Government Board have not yet received 
the reply of the Guardians of the Stepney 
Union to the communication which they 
addressed to them respecting the case of 


Ely Hobbs. 


MISSION TO THE AMEER OF KABUL. 
Mr. SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India why the proposed 
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Mission is being sent to the Ameer of | can receive po consideration whatever ? 
Kabul, especially at an unfavourable | At the same time I will further ask the 


period of the year, and when it has been 
semi-officially stated that it is not due to 
any sudden development of Afghan 
polities ; and whether he will place upon 
the Table of the House the instructions 
under which the Mission will act ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Mission is 
sent because there are various questions 
which it is desirable to decide with the 
Ameer without delay. It would not be 
consistent with the public interest to 
publish the instructions to the Mission. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER TROUBLES. 


Mr. SNAPE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the statement of the Indian 


Press is true that there is an intended 
concentration of troops for the Hunza- 


| 


| 


Nagar Campaign; if so, why such a_ 
which would enable me to state the facts 


~ampaign in the remote region of the 
Himalayas is being undertaken ; whether 
extensive damage occurred to the tele- 
graphs and bridges recently constructed 
in those foreign territories ; and will he 
present to the House a Return showing 
the total expenditure during the last 
three years of the various Expeditions 
beyond the Northern boundaries of India 
to Gilgit, Chilas, Hunza, and intervening 
places 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: There is no such 
concentration of troops for a Hunza- 
Nagar Campaign. According to the 
latest accounts, Hunza and Nagar are 
perfectly tranquil. Damage has, it is 
believed, been done to telegraphs and 
bridges in the Kashmir territory. The 
Secretary of State will ask the Govern- 
ment of India to furnish a Return of the 
expenditure referred to. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft): I beg to ask the Post- 


master General whether, in the agree- 
ment he is arranging with the 
National Telephone Company, he is 
giving that Company any  exelusive 


now 


powers that would confer upon them such | 


a complete monopoly as would enable 
them to charge such rates as to pay 
interest on £4,000,000 of capital for 


Which they have no corresponding pro- , 


perty, and to repay at least £3,000,000 
in the next 18 years for which the public 


Mr. Snape 


the question, 


|right bon. Gentleman whether he has 
| any information that would lead him to 
| believe that the statement made by Mr. 
| J.C. Lamb, of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment of the Post Office, before the 
Select Committee on the Telegraphs Bill 
of last year, to the effect that the then 
existing capital of the National Tele- 
phone Company was about £4,000,000, 
while their then existing plant was 
estimated not to exceed £1,000,000 in 19 
years when the property came to be 
acquired by the Post Office, is correct ; 
and whether the Post Office made a 
raluation at that time of such plant; 
and, if so, at what value was it esti- 
mated ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The reply to the 
first question is in the negative. As to 
the second, I have no official information 





of the case. No valuation was made by 
the Post Office. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether, seeing that 
he is now negotiating an agreement with 
the National Telephone Company, and is 
likely to have further negotiations, he can 
inform the House whether, of about 
£2,500,000 of shares in the capital of that 
Company in June, 1892, when the Seleet 
Committee on the Telegraphs Bill made 
its Report, about £2,000,000 had been 
created without any property being in 
existence to represent it; whether his 
attention has been drawn to the recent 
Report of the Joint Committee of the 
Lords and this House, in which they 
recommend, in Clause 6, that it is 
desirable in every way to facilitate the 
use of complete metallic circuits for tele- 
phones, and for that end to recommend 
statutory powers to be granted enabling a 
private company to enter the streets of a 
Corporation and lay trenches and wires ; 
and if, instead, he will consider the 
desirability of placing in the hands of 
Municipal Authorities the carrying on of 
any undertaking such as this, which 
necessitates the opening of streets and 
interference with the soil and gas and 
waterpipes ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have no official 
information as to the accuracy of the 
statements made in the first paragraph of 
In answer to paragraphs 
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2 and 3, I am aware of the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, and both that 
recommendation and the question of 
licensing Manicipal Authorities to carry 
on Telegraph Exchanges business will 
receive the most careful consideration of 
Her Majesty's Government. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION, 


Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether it has been 
finally decided to throw half the cost of 
the Opium Commission upon the Indian 
Exchequer ; and, if so, what are the 
grounds of that decision 7 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The ground on 
which it has been decided that half the 
cost of the Opium Commission shall be 
borne by Indian Revenues is the great 
extent to which India’s financial position 
is involved in the inquiry. 


BRITISH WAR VESSEL AT BANGKOK. 
Sir E,. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty what British 
men-of-war are now at Bangkok, or at 
the mouth of the Menam ? 
*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
H.M.S. Swift is in Siamese waters. 


THE ROYAL CHARTERED NIGER 
COMPANY, 

Mr. SNAPE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether natives who attempt to cross 
the territory of the Royal Chartered 
Niger Company from one region outside 
the Company's jurisdiction to another 
have been summarily shot ; whether, to 
prevent competition from Brass River 
merchants, that Company increased the 
export duty on palm kernels by 1,100 
per cent. (from 2d. per ewt. to 2s.) ; 
whether, consequent upon the Charter, 
the exports of palm oil from that district 
alone dwindled in two years from 2,500 
tons to 1,000 tons per year ; whether he 
will lay upon the Table the Report of 
Sir Claude Macdonald, who, on the 


urgent representation of the West African 
merchants of Liverpool, was sent by the 
Government to investigate the charges 
which had been made ; and why the 
Company does not present annual accounts 
of its revenue and expenditure as provided 
by the Charter ? 
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*Sir E. GREY: I have seen these 
wanton acts of cruelty alleged in the 
Press, but without any definite evidence 
in support of them, and while such is 
not forthcoming I do not think such 
charges ought to be made or believed. 
The Company have raised the duty on 
palm kernels, but Iam not aware that 
they had any reason for so doing beyond 
the obvious one of increasing their 
revenue. I have no information as to 
the diminution of the export of palm oil. 
Sir C. Macdonald's Report was a confi- 
dential document, and cannot be laid. 
The Company has furnished accounts to 
the Secretary of State, as provided in 
the Charter. 

Mr. SNAPE: May I ask whether 
there would be a ‘more effective control 
of the Niger district if, instead of it 
being under the Department of the 
Foreign Office, it was under the super- 
vision of the Colonial Office, as were the 
other settlements on the African coasts ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I cannot answer any 
question as to a proposed change in the 
Charter of the Company. The question is 
whether the Company have observed the 
Rules of the Charter or not. As long as 
they have done so—and as far as Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware they 
have done so—we have no right to call 
the Company to account. 

Mr. SNAPE: But what about the 
transfer from the Foreign to the Colonial 
Office ? 

Sir E. GREY : I am not prepared to 
admit affairs would be better adminis- 
tered if such a transfer were made. 


Pensions. 


DEFERRED PENSIONS. 

Mr. LEESE (Laneashire, N.E., 
Accrington) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War what the term of ser- 
vice is which now entitles soldiers, under 
the Royal Warrant, to a deferred pension 
upon attaining the age of 50? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Under the Royal Warrant of 1848 
soldiers were entitled to be registered for 
a deferred pension of 4d. if they had served 
l4years and had two good conduct badges. 
This Warrant was cancelled in 1864, and 
no soldier enlisted after that date is so 
entitled. I regret that in answering a 
question by the hon, and gallant Member 
for Colchester (Captain Naylor-Leyland) 
on the 25th ultimo, 1 failed to observe 
that, in referring to this old Warrant, 
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he spoke of 12 years as the qualifying | 
All| granted to the men; and, if so, what is 


period ; it should have been 14. 
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Naval Manceuvres, while it has been 


soldiers of 14 years’ service now serving, | the reason ? 


if invalided under certain conditions, or 
on reduction of Establishment, are entitled 
to an immediate pension of 8d. and 
upwards, according to rank and service. 


TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN DUBLIN AND BELFAST. 
Dr. KENNY : I beg to ask the Post- 

master General whether the Post Office 
has completed the telephonic communica- 
tion between Belfast and other Northern 
towns and Dublin, and when will the 
service be open to the public ; whether 
any, and, if so, what, steps have been 
taken to establish telephonic communica- 
tion between Cork, Waterford, Limerick, 
Galway, Sligo, and other towns in the 
South and West of Ireland and Dublin ; 
and, if no such steps have yet been 
taken, when action in that direction may 
be looked for; whether it is in contem- 
plation to lay a telephonic cable between 
Treland and England ; and, if so, when 
will this service be open to the public ; 
and what is the total amount appro- 
priated for the development of the tele- 
phonic system by the Post Office, and 
how much of this sum it is proposed to 
expend in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Post Office 
is now constructing between Dublin and 
Belfast a telephone line of sufficient 
gauge to enable Dublin tocommunicate not 
only with the North of Ireland, but with 
Scotland and England. In the present 
state of knowledge, an efficient telephone 
cable between Ireland and England can- 
not, I fear, be provided ; but a cable has 
already been laid between Ireland and 
Scotland, and is available for the use of 
the public in Belfast and Glasgow ; and, 
when the main line now being erected 
between Glasgow and London is com- 
pleted, both Dublin and Belfast will be 
able to speak to London. I regret I ean- 
not answer the rest of the hon. Member's 
question until the negotiations for the 
acquisition of the Trunk Lines of the 
National Telephone Company have been 
brought to a conclusion ? 


NAVAL OFFICERS’ LEAVE. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
I beg to ask the Seeretary to the 
Admiralty whether all officers have been 
denied their usual leave after the past 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The usual leave has been granted to 
officers who served in the Naval 
Manceuvres. Officers appointed to ships 


,abroad have been allowed seven days’ 


leave. Those who continue serving in 
ships at home will, in ordinary course, 
have the annual leave of six weeks, to 
which no addition will be made. 


MAJORS IN THE ROYAL MARINES. 

CotoxeL LOYD (Chatham): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
why it is that majors in the Royal 
Marines have to serve three years in that 
rank before they can get the 2s, 5d. in- 
crease of pay, whereas majors in the 
Army have to serve only two years to 
obtain the inerease; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will inquire into 
the matter, with a view to correcting this 
inequality ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
This matter has again been recently 
brought under the notice of the Board, 
and is now receiving their consideration. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
Has there been no exceptional leave 
granted to the men which was vot granted 
to the officers ¢ 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The question relates only to naval 
officers. I cannot say as to the men. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
Why was a distinction drawn ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If the hon. Member had asked about the 
men I would have ascertained the facts. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY QUESTIONS. 
Mr. A.C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
his attention has been called to the cir- 
cumstances of the Commander of H.M.S. 
Pelican at St. George’s Bay, Newfound- 
land, in fixing the price of herrings 
between the French ships and the inhabi- 
tants of St. George’s Bay : and whether 
he will direct the commanders of ships at 
Newfoundland not to interfere with the 
rights of the citizens to fix the price of 
herrings, or in any other way to interfere 
with the rights and privileges of British 
subjects residing in Newfoundland ? 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


Yes, Sir; I have noticed that this has 


as 
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been the subject of several questions in 
this House. It has long been the prac- 
tice for naval officers employed on the 
coast of Newfoundland, acting also in the 
capacity of local Magistrates, to consider 
questions affecting the inhabitants, and | 
settle them according to their interests, 
and in such a way as to minimise friction 
between the inhabitants and the French | 
fishermen, who have the right under the 
Treaty of Utrecht to catch bait for them- 
selves. The arrangements made by the | 
Commander of the Pelican, whereby the | 
inhabitants supplied the French with | 
bait, at a price fixed by him, appear to 
have been devised in the best interests 
of both parties, and seems not only to | 
ave caused no complaint, but to have | 
iven satisfaction on both sides, as the | 
habitants were glad to sell the bait, | 
nd the French to obtain it promptly. | 
Jnder these circumstances, no action | 
appears to be called for on the part of | 
the Admiralty. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Is it not a) 
fact that the commanders of British ships 
try other cases than those arising under 
the Treaty referred to ? 

*Sirm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
They settlea variety of questions which 
arise in connection with the Newfound- 
landers. Newfoundland is a country 


very sparsely inhabited, and it is the) 


custom of the people on the coast, many 
of them poor fishermen, to get the com- 
manders of ships to settle disputes for 
them. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON : 
not arrived when the people of New- | 
foundland might settle matters of this 
kind for themselves ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
As soon as the people of Newfoundland 
express a desire for a change, I have 


no doubt that the matter will receive the | 


careful consideration of Her Majesty's 
Government. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for | 
India if he is now able to state whether | 
Messrs. Ross and Co. are on the list of 
contractors to the India Office, or have 
furnished supplies to it or to the Govern- 
ment of India during the last five years ? 


Mr. G. RUSSELL: Messrs. Ross 


are not, and have never been, on the list 
of contractors to the India Office, and 


Has the time | 


I beg | 


have not held any contract or order for 
the supply of stores for India during the 
last five years. 


SHIPS’ MAGAZINES. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty what altera- 
tion, if any, has been made as regards 
the proximity of the magazines to the 
boilers in the designs for the vessels now 
building or to be built for the Navy, as 
compared with those constructed in 
recent years ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The magazines in the Majestic and 
Magnificent will be placed before and 
abaft the machinery and _boiler-spaces, 
and therefore will not be in close proxi- 
mity to the boilers, as in most of the 
large battleships recently constructed. 

Mr. HANBURY : May Iask whether 
the Admiralty have received any com- 
munications with regard to the danger of 
putting cordite into the magazines of 
battleships, and whether the attention of 
the Admiralty has been drawn to a 
speech delivered by the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Orduance in January last in which 
he is reported to have said that the Ad- 
| miralty will “either have to shift their 
| magazines or stick to black powder.” 
| *Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I ask for notice of part of that question. 
I may say, however, that I have not had 
| my attention called to the speech referred 
| to by the hon. Member. I may also men- 
| tion that in cases where the magazines 

were close to the boilers special arrange- 
ments were made in order to reduce the 
| temperature. 
| Mr. HANBURY : 
to existing ships ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 

Those arrangements apply to existing 
ships recently built. With regard to the 
|new ships, entirely new arrangements 
| will be made. 


} 


Does that apply 


THE LAND COMMISSION DEPARTMENT, 
DUBLIN, 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College 
| Green) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland w hy, 
on the reconstruction of the Land Com: 
mission Department in Dublin in January, 
1892, the Land Commissioners appointed 
to the office of Registrar a gentleman of 
less than five years’ experience, thereby 


superseding Mr. Hugh Pollock who held 
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the position to which he had been ap- | 
pointed in 1886 by the unanimous selec- 
tion of the Land Commissioners of that 
time, on account of his special fitness for 
the office, and who had an official ex- 
perience of over 21 years; whether Mr. 
Pollock’s successor in the office of | 
Registrar was appointed with a salary of 
£600 per annum, or £100 per annum 
more than that enjoyed by Mr. Pollock ; | 
and, if so, why; and whether, if no 
ground was to be found in Mr. Pollock's 
capacity in the discharge of his duties 
for appointing a junior officer over his 
head, and reducing him from the office of | 
Registrar to that of Assistant Registrar, | 
some step will be taken to compensate 
him for the loss which he has sus- 
tained ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY FOR | 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Newcastle- | 
upon-Tyne): On the 11th April, 1892, | 
a question was addressed to my prede- | 
cessor on the subject of the appoint- | 
ment referred to, which, as the hon. 
Gentleman is aware, was made during 
the term of Office of the late Govern- 
ment upon the re-organisation of the 
Land Commission under the Act of 1891. 
The reasons for making the appointment 
were explained in answer to that ques- 
tion, and I am afraid I can only refer the 
hon. Gentleman to the reply given on 
that occasion. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGNERS 
AT KEW GARDENS, 
CotoneL WARDE (Kent, Medway): | 

I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works how many foreigners are em- | 
ployed in Kew Gardens as gardeners or 
under gardeners ; and whether, in view 
of the fact that these gardens have 
always been looked upon as a national 
school of instruction for higher scientific 
gardening, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of employing British subjects only 
in them ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : There are four foreigners 
employed as gardeners at Kew. They 
have entered for the purpose of technical 
training. As large numbers of English 





gardeners, trained at Kew, find employ- 
ment abroad, I do not think it would be 
expedient to prohibit the entry of foreign 
gardeners in the Royal Gardens. 


Dr. Kenny 
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WORKS IN THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 

beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer whether his attention has been 


drawn to the fact that, at the meeting of 
the Ross and Cromarty County Council, 
held at Dingwall on the 19th July, it 
was announced that Lady Matheson had 
refused to give the necessary guarantee 
in regard to the sum required in addition 
to the Government grant for the con- 
struction of piers and boat slips in the 
Island of Lewis; that in consequence of 
the poverty of the inhabitants it was 
useless to expect a guarantee from 
them ; and that the meeting resolved to 
draw the attention of the Government to 
the case as being worthy of special 
consideration ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the desirability of 
providing the necessary funds to enable 
the work to be carried out ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): With regard to certain 
works for places in the Island of Lewis, 
the Treasury have made no difficulty about 
sanctioning the grants applied for by the 
Scotch Office after their object has been 
explained to them ; but the Government 
in their operations are bound by the 
terms of the Western Highlands and 
Islands Act. According to this Act, if 
for any reason the estimate proves in- 
sufficient for the completion of the 
work— 

“ The County Council shall be bound to pay 

and provide for such deficiency.” 
The County Council of Ross and Cro- 
marty, in their meeting on the 19th of 
July, refused to give this guarantee as 
regards works in the Island of Lewis. It 
has been pointed out to them that such a 
refusal on their part is tantamount to 
declining to become the “ undertakers ” 
of .he works, and under the Act those 
works can only be carried out under the 
superintendence of the County Council. 
The County Council should remember 
that the public money given under the 
provisions of the Western Highlands and 
Islands Act-was voted by Parliament with 
a special view to the needs of the Lewis 
and the more remote districts of Scot- 
land, and that if it had not been for the 
condition of such communities no money 
would have been voted at all. 
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EUROPEANS IN MASHONALAND. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies about what number 
of Europeans—men, women, and children 
—are now resident in Mashonaland ; 
what is the distance of the 
British military force from Mashonaland ; 
and what steps are now being taken by 
the Government to organise a mobile 
force for the speedy relief of British 
subjects in Mashonaland, in case neces- 
sity should arise ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: (1) It is esti- 
mated that there are about 1,500 adult 
European men in Mashonaland, of whom 
500 are in the Volunteers or Police, and 
the other 900 liable to military service in 


the Company’s Burgher Foree. There 
are about 50 European women and 


children in Mashonaland, exclusive of 13 
Sisters of Merey, who would remain at 
their posts in any event. Most of the 
women are at Salisbury, which has not 
been menaced. Several of them have 
now gone to Beira. All European 
women are now out of the Matabele 
country. (2) The nearest British 
military force is a foree of Bechuanaland 
Mounted Police, which has recently been 
reinforced, and is now about 280 strong. 
It is intrenched on the River Macloutsie, 
which is the boundary claimed by 
Lo Bengula as that of his country. For 
Macloutsie is about 50 miles from Tuli, 
the Company’s nearest 
Mashonaland. (3) No special 
have taken by Her 


steps 
been 


Majesty’s | 
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, danger to the health of the garrison at 


nearest | 


station in | 


Government for the purpose indicated in | 


the third branch of the hon. Member's 
question for reasons which have been 
stated to him in the answers I have 
already given 
but the British 


to previous questions ; | 
South Africa Company, | 


with the full approval of the Govern- | 


ment, are strengthening their forees in 
Mashonaland ; and Mr. 
pates that in a short time he will be able 
to place on the spot, for service, if 
required, 1,000 effective men. 


PIGEON HOUSE FORT. 
Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War will he refer 


to the portion of the Report of the | 
Army Sanitary Committee on Dublin | 


Main Drainage Scheme which states that 
the scheme would be fraught with serious 


Rhodes antici- | 


Pigeon House Fort; whether it is to be 
understood that the Committee have 
reported that there would be more danger 
to the health of the garrison of Pigeon 
House Fort from discharge into Liffey 
Estuary at a point half-a-mile to east of 
Fort, as proposed by Corporation scheme, 
of the clarified and precipitated effluent 
of the sewage than now exists from the 
discharge of the crude sewage of the city 
into the river both above and below the 
Fort ; whether he has received letters, 
dated 6th July and 28th July, from the 
Town Clerk of Dublin, on behalf of the 
Corporation, inquiring on what terms the 
War Office Authorities were prepared to 
part with the Pigeon House Fort to the 
Corporation ; whether any reply, other 
than a formal acknowledgment of their 
receipt, had been sent to either of these 
letters ; and whether he can state what 
are the negotiations between the War 
Office and the Corporation ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The responsibility of advising the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether to give or 
withhold his assent to this scheme, as re- 
quired by the Act, rested with the Army 
Sanitary Committee. They reported that 
one of two alternative modifications in 
the scheme must be adopted in order that 
the occupants of Pigeon House Fort may 
be sufficiently protected as regards health. 
The Committee made no such com- 
parison as suggested in the second part 
of the question. The fact that the con- 
dition of the Liffey is bad would not 
justify me in accepting a scheme of 
which the Army Sanitary Committee 
expressed the opinion I have quoted. 
With regard to the latter parts of the 
question, as I stated yesterday, the 
letters referred to have been received, 
and [ hope that an answer may very 
soon be sent. 


THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 
Mr. DODD (Essex, S.E., Maldon) : 


| I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 


State for the Colonies whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received 
during the present year any Reports or 
official information with regard to the 
management by the Royal Niger Com- 
pany of the African territory under the 
coutrol of that Company; and, if so, 


| what is the effect of it is; and what is 
| the estimated population and size of the 
‘ 
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territory within the Company's control or 
jurisdiction, and what official in Her 
Majesty’s Service has now any duty of 
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keeping Her Majesty’s Government in- | 


formed as 
territory or the management of it by the 


to the condition of that | 


Company, and to whom British subjects | 


not belonging to the Company, who trade 
or desire to trade with that territory, may 
look for advice or assistance ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: I would suggest 


that this question should be addressed to | Y foun 
full investigation. 


the Foreign Office. 


THE UNIFICATION OF LONDON. 

Mr. BENN 
George's): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he can inform the House what is the 
state of the proceedings of the Royal 
Commission on the Unification of Lon- 
don ; and whether the Commission is 
now waiting for evidence or information 
from either or which of the Municipali- 
ties concerned ? 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Royal 
Commission on the Unification of London 
have taken evidence as to the powers 
and duties of the Local Authorities in 
London, and also evidence on behalf of 
the County Council. The Commission 
have now adjourned until next month, 
and they hope, ou re-assembling, to take 
the evidence of the Corporation and the 
Commissioners of Sewers. 


RAG IMPORTS AND THE CHOLERA, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he is 
aware that there are now lying on the 
wharves at London Bridge over 300 tons 
of rags imported from cholera-stricken 
places in Europe, which the rag mer- 
chants of London refuse to touch or take 
from a fear of introducing cholera into 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: All possible 
inquiries have been made by the Local 
Government Board as to the rags which 
the hon. Member stated were lying at 
London Bridge, but no trace of them at 
all could be found. The hon. Member 
has, no doubt, put down his question 
with the assurance that the statements 


| made in it are correct ; and, therefore, if 
the hon. Member will give me privately 


(Tower Hamlets, St. | 


the information as to where these rags 
are to be found, the Board will order a 
As to the latter part 
of the question, I must act on the advice 
of the competent medical advisers of the 
Local Government Board, in whom I 
have perfect confidence. I have also 
the advice of the Parliamentary Secre- 


| tary to the Board, my hon. Friend the 


Member for the Ilkeston Division of 
Derbyshire. The medical experts con- 


| curred, and it was on their advice that 


our midst; whether, if this be so, the , 


Local Government Board will imme- 
diately issue an Order to have these 
bales of rags shipped back to the ports 
from whence they came, or have them 
at once destroyed by burning ; and whe- 
ther, in consideration of the fact of 
Asiatic cholera having already been im- 


the Order was issued. That advice has 
the full approval of the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board, and I see no 
reason to alter the Order. 

Mr. MACwWONA: The matter is of 
great importance to my constituents, and 
I shall, on an early occasion, call atten- 
tion to it. 


ROYAL MINES IN WALES. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, in 
the case of the Royal mines known as 
Moel Ispri and Champion mines, situate 
near Dolgelly, the Crown has -power at 
Common Law, or otherwise, to prevent 
the removal of fixed machinery (erected 
solely for the purpose of extracting gold) 
from these Royal mines; and, if so, 
whether, in the interests of the State and 
the industry, they will exercise such 
power ; whether the Woods and Forests 
Office intimated to the late lessees, or 
their representatives, some time since, 
that the Crown claimed at Common Law 
(or otherwise under the rights of the 
Crown) the right to prevent the removal 


of such machinery ; what was the date 


ported into Grimsby, the Local Govern- | 


ment Board will forthwith rescind the 
Order of 9th August and prohibit the 
further introduction of rags 7 


Mr. Dodd 


of the first application by Mr. J. R. 
Roberts and another, of Dolgelly, gold 
miners, for a lease to work the above- 


mentioned mines; what was the date 
when Mr. J. R. Roberts received 
intimation that the lease would be 


granted to him; what was the date of 
the sale of the machinery referred to ; on 
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what date did the former lease terminate ; | 


what was the cause of the delay in grant- 
ing the lease to Mr. Roberts and 
another ; and will he explain why the 
Woods and Forests Office, when requested 
by those interested in the gold mining 
interest at Dolgelly either to grant a 
lease before the sale, or to intimate that 
they would grant a lease to any person 
who purchased the machinery, did not 
aceede to such request ? 

*THoe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hiseert, Oldham): 
The Crown has not the power to prevent 
the removal of machinery from the Moel 
Ispri, Prince of Wales, and Vach Mines. 
The leases are either determined or in 
process of surrender, and the late lessees 
are empowered to dispose of the 
machinery. When the leases were in 
existence the Woods and Forests Office 
intimated to the lessees that the Crown 
claimed the right to prevent the removal 
of the machinery. The date of the first 
application by Mr. T. H. Roberts and 
Mr. Pritchard Morgan for a lease to 
work the above- mentioned mines was 
29th December, 1892. The application 
of Mr. T. H. Roberts and Mr. N. T. 
Williams was dated the 10th June, 
1893. The offer of a lease was made to 
Mr. T. H. Roberts and Mr. N. T. 
Williams on the 22nd ultimo. The 
machinery was advertised to be sold on 
the 24th ultimo. The lease of Moel 
Ispri Mine was determined on the 20th 
December, 1892, and an agreement was 
entered into for the surrender of the 
other leases as on the Sth of April last, 
but the formal completion of the deeds 
of surrender has been delayed. There 
were several causes for the delay in 
offering a lease to Messrs. Roberts and 
Williams. An opportunity was given to 
those who had provided the machinery 
to obtain fresh capital for continuing 
their operation ; and, when that failed, 
considerable delay took place in obtain- 
ing replies to the references given by 
Messrs. Roberts and Williams. The 
Woods and Forests Office has acted 
throughout with a desire to save the 
machinery from being removed ; but it 
could not have given a general under- 
taking to grant a lease to any persons 
who might purchase it without knowing 
their names and qualifications. 


VOL, XVI. [rourrn serizs.] 
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VOLUNTEERS AT ALDERSHOT. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if the 
Lieutenant General commanding the 
troops at Aldershot has submitted to 
headquarters any Report concerning the 
recent concentration under him of 20,000 
Volunteers from all parts of the country ; 
and if Sir Evelyn Wood in any way 
whatever endorses the denunciation of 
the drill, the efficiency, and the discipline 
of the forees by the correspondent of 
The Times aud by the author of the 
essay lately published by the United 
Service Institution ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No Report on the recent concentration 
of Volunteers at Aldershot has yet been 
received from Sir Evelyn Wood. 


THE GALWAY AND CLIFDEN 
RAILWAY. 

Captain M‘CALMONT : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lientenant of Ireland whether, in view 
of the remarks recently expressed by 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, as 
to the want of railway accommodation 
in certain parts of Ireland, he will take 
steps to insure the opening of the light 
railway from Galway to Clifden, at 
least as far as Oughterard, before the 
commencement of the next tourist 
season ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand that 
the possibility of opening any section of 
this line depends upon the completion of 
the Corrib Bridge at Galway. The 
work is being vigorously prosecuted, and 
as it is obviously in the interest of the 
Midland Great Western Railway Com- 
pany to open the Oughterard section as 
soon as possible, that company will, no 
doubt, avoid all unnecessary delay in 
completing the works now in progress. 


PIGEON HOUSE FORT. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in view of the fact that 
the site of Millbank Prison has been 
recently offered to the London County 


Council at a price much under the current 


value of ground in the neighbourhood, 


the War Office and Treasury will act 


| 


| 


similarly in respect to the Pigeon House 
Fort — the Dublin Corporation desire 
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to acquire, in order to enable them to 
improve the sanitary condition of the 
City ; and whether, in this negotiation, 
due consideration will be given to the 
circumstance that the Richmond Bride- 
well, now occupied as a barracks, was 
taken over by the Government without 
any compensation being allowed to the 
Municipality, although it was erected at 
the expense of the citizens, in whose 
interests the main drainage scheme is 
urgently required ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This is an argumentative question which 
ean hardly be replied to in this form. 
But I would point out to the hon. Gen- 
tleman that when Millbank Prison and 
Richmond Bridewell were surrendered, 
it was because they were no longer re- 
quired for their purpose ; whereas Pigeon 
House Fort furnishes accommodation 
which is absolutely necessary for military 
purposes, and if it was surrendered com- 
pensating accommodation would have to 
be provided elsewhere. 

Dr. KENNY: Is it not a fact that 
many barracks have been taken over in 
Ireland in recent years without payment 
of any compensation whatever ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no doubt that that has happened. 
I say, however, that this case differs from 
all others, because Pigeon House Fort 
contains buildings which are absolutely 
necessary for our purposes, and if we 
surrender it we must erect buildings at 
great cost elsewhere. 

Dr. KENNY : If the sewage effluent 
would be dangerous to Pigeon House 
Fort, is not the present sewage system 
also full of danger ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have answered that question already 
to-day. 


POSTMEN AS PAINTERS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether the postmen in 
Reading are employed to paint the letter 
and pillar boxes during the time in which 
they are not engaged in the delivery of 
letters, with the result that the work is 
thereby taken away from the painters ; 
if he will explain why no answer has 
been sent to the letters addressed to the 
local Postmaster and the Postmaster 
General on the subject ; and whether it 
is intended to continue this practice ? 


Mr. Field 
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*Mr. A. MORLEY: The answer to 
the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. The letter addressed to me 


reached me on August 22, and [I 
authorised an answer to be sent on 


Thursday last. 

Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand 
that postmen are expected to be painters ? 
Is that the effect of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s answer ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
must not infer anything of the kind. 
Many of the men are not fully employed, 
and they are thus enabled to occupy 
their spare time. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): Am I 
to understand that they were auxiliary 
postmen, and the work was given them 
in the time they were not collecting and 
delivering letters ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I will inquire into 
that. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) : Were they receiving Trades Union 
pay per day ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I cannot say. 


THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in the appointment of the 
Duke of Connaught to the command at 
Aldershot, the fact was considered that 
His Royal Highness was gazetted a 
General as recently as Ist April in the 
present year; and whether, in view of 
the fact that Aldershot is the principal 
training school at home, it is usual for 
the command to be held by a General 
who is likely to be chosen for command 
in the field 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The command at Aldershot is a Lieu- 
tenant’s-General’s command, but tenable 
by a General, and therefore the Duke of 
Connaught was eligible. He was selected, 
as I have said, on account of his fitness 
for the duties of the command. The 
selection of General Officers for command 
in the field must depend on the cireum- 
stances of the emergency when it arises. 

Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask the right 


hon. Gentleman whether the plea that 











Me 


seniority entitled the Duke of Connaught} 


to this command is not based on the fact 
that he was appointed a General on the 
Ist of April. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. He was appointed a General 
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on the Ist of April in his ordinary turn, 
and that appointment gave him no in- 
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creased seniority with regard to other 
officers. The Duke of Connaught has 


ever since he has been on the Generals’ 
list been supernumerary to his rank. He 
has gone up on the list from grade to 
grade with officers who were above and 
below him, so that there has been no 
supersession on his account. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON ; Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell the House what are 
the military qualifications of the Duke of 
Connaught ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Everybody acquainted with the Army 
knows them. 

CoLtone. MURRAY (Bath): With 
respect to the latter part of the answer, 
the Duke of Connaught having served 
with distinction under fire in one cam- 
paign, is there any special reason why he 
should not do so in another ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I have already said that the selection of 
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the dignity of the great office which he 
has for so many years filled with the 
highest distinction and public advantage. 
The office of Commander-in-Chief in 
India is a Generai’s command; it is 
perhaps the highest in the Military 
Service of the Empire, with the sole ex- 
ception of the office of Commander-in- 
Chief at home, and it is in some senses 
even more important than that great 
position. It would be impossible that an 
officer who had just quitted the Command- 
in-Chief in India should be appointed to 
the Division at Aldershot, which is a 
Lieutenant Geueral’s command, and 
which, I may add, is more than any other 
such command subject, in the interests of 
the service, to the immediate supervision 
of the headquarter staff of the Army. 
Mr. HANBURY: Do I understand 
that, while it is derogatory to the late 
Commander-in-Chief in India to hold the 
command at Aldershot, it is not deroga- 
tory to offer him the command at Malta 
or Gibraltar, one or other of which, I 





officers for any future campaign would 
depend on the circumstances and require- 
ments of that campaign. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
Will the Duke of Connaught’s leave of 
absence in his new career be as long as 
it was at Portsmouth ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


[No answer was given ] | 
Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask the right | 
hon. Gentleman to give a reply to the | 
second portion of my question, whether it | 
is not usual for the command at Alder- 
shot to be given toa General who is likely 
to be chosen for command in the field. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is no rule on the subject whatever. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether Lord Roberts is one of the one 
or two General Officers, senior to the 
Duke of Connaught, who, as he has 
stated, in one sense might be available 
for the command at Aldershot, but who 
are at present discharging duties from 
which it is not desirable that they should 
be removed ; and what duties is Lord 
Roberts now discharging ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir ; Lord Roberts is not one of the 
officers to whom I referred. Lord Roberts 
was not eligible for the Divisional com- 
mand at Aldershot, because his appoint- 
ment to it would have been derogatory to 








}an active command of 


believe, has been offered to Lord Roberts ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
No, Sir. There are three, and possibly 
four, appointments, more or less military 
in their character, which are tenable by 
an officer who has been Commander-in- 
Chief in India. There is the Adjutant 
Generalship, which is the one I reckon 
as somewhat doubtful ; there is the com- 
mand in Ireland ; and the Governorships 
of Gibraltar and Malta. [An hon, 
Member: Chelsea Hospital.] Chelsea 
Hospital is a retired position, and is not 
the kind I have 
spoken of. We were fortunately able, 
although through a most melancholy 
circumstance, to offer Lord Roberts im- 
mediately on his return to this country 
one of these higit commands—unamely, 
the Governorship of Gibraltar, which 
had become vacant through the lamented 
death of Sir Lothian Nicholson. At the 
same time, it was conveyed to Lord 
Roberts that if he desired to spend a few 
mouths of rest in this country the 
Governorship of Malta would be vacant 
at the beginning of next year, and that it 
would be reserved for him if he desired 
it; but Lord Roberts declined both of 
these appointments. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is it not a fact 
that there are a good deal more that twice 
as many troops at Aldershot as at Malta 
or Gibraltar 7? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


The dignity of a command is not to be 
measured by the number of troops in- 
eluded in it. Each of the two appoint- 
ments at Malta and Gibraltar is that of 
the Governorship of a Colony, and is of 
the very highest dignity and importance. 
Those Governorships are precisely those 
which are fitted for an officer who has 
held so exalted a position as that of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Before this appoint- 
ment was made, were any steps taken to 
ascertain whether Lord Roberts was pre- 
pared to accept it ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I believe that at the time Lord Roberts 
would have been willing to accept the 
appointment—that is to say, he would 
have been willing to waive in his own 
person the considerations to which I have 
referred. But we have something more 
to take into account than the personal 
feelings of an individual ; and I think it 
will be generally agreed that it was desir- 
able to do nothing in the least degree 
derogatory to the great position of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. 





TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will lay upon the Table a 
Copy of his Order varying that of his 
predecessor in regard to the appointment 
of telegraph messengers to permanent 
places under the Department ¢ 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : I will send a copy 
of the Order to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and if, after considering it, he desires to 
have it laid on the Table, I will do so. 


THE PROTECTION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS 
IN MASHONALAND. 

Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared, in case necessity should arise, to 
take steps for the protection of British 
subjects in Mashoneiand ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Crapsrone, Edin- 
lurgh, Midlothian): The British South 
Africa Company under their Charter are 
responsible for the preservation of peace 
and order in the territories under their 
control. Her Majesty Government have 


obtained information from Mr. Rhodes, 
through Sir H. Loch, and they have full 
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confidence in the statement that the Com- 
pany are willing and able to discharge this 
duty effectively. Mr. Rhodes anticipates 
that he can in a short time place on the 
spot for service, if required, 1,000 men 
fully armed and mounted. This announce- 
ment Her Majesty’s Government regard 
as satisfactory. The question of what 
shall be done in case of necessity is a 
hypothetical question relating to a state 
of things which has not actually arisen, 
and is not, in the view of the Govern- 
ment, likely to arise. It is, therefore, 
one which, under the existing circum- 
stances, they must decline to answer. If 
and when the case does arise the Go- 
vernment will, of course, be ready to 
announce their decision with regard to it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : Is 
the question in Order ? Has it not been 
frequently ruled that such questions 
cannot be put ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Hypothetical ques- 
tions are out of Order. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
In view of the facts that Colonists in 
Mashonaland are our fellow-subjects, and 
that they are undoubtedly threatened 
with raids by the Matabele impis, and 
questions have been submitted to the 
Government whether they are prepared 
to send an armed force for the relief of 
the Colonists, which questions have not 
been fairly answered, I submit my ques- 
tion ean hardly be said to be hypothetical. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That statement 
does not alter the hypothetical character 
of the question. 

CommManvDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): Is it not the case that in 
the last few days Sir Henry Loch has 
telegraphed to the effect that substan- 
tially he has warned the people of 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland that the 
Imperial Government consider them- 
selves responsible for their safety ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: No, Sir. No 
such information as that has been given 
by Sir Henry Loch. What he informed 
the Company was that, while the Com- 
pany were entitled to defend themselves, 
he would not allow an aggressive move- 
ment on their part without the assent of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford): 

I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury whether he can now state when the 
Government propose to issue the Royal 
Commission on the Financial Relations 
between England and Ireland which has 
been promised ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do 
not think the time has arrived when an 
exact date can be fixed for issuing the 
Commission on the Financial Relations 
of England and Ireland, but it will pro- 
bably be proper to issue it early in the 
coming year. 


IRISH EVICTED TENANTS. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government propose to in- 
clude the question of the evicted tenants 
in Ireland amongst the subjects upon 
which legislation will be proposed by 
them in the Autumn Session ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This is 
a question which I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to defer till Monday, because 
Ido not think it is convenient now to 
touca questions which will inevitably 
lead to the raising of others. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, considering the late 
date to which the Sessiou has already been 
prolonged, and the still later date at 
which the Indian Budget is likely to be 
taken, if it is put down before the Ad- 
journment, and considering also the im- 
portant questions that are likely to be 
raised in the discussion, he will consider 
the advisability of postponing it till after 
the House meets again in November, 
and then giving two days for the pur- 
pose? I understand an appeal from 
Members on both sides of the House has 
been addressed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man asking him to give two days to the 
Indian Budget. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
heard that an impression prevails that, 
in view of present and recent cireum- 
stances in India, the Indian Budget will 
require a longer time than usual for dis- 
cussion, but I have not heard that a post- 
ponement till the Autumn Session is 
desired ; and I am of opinion that the 
subject can be properly proceeded with 
and treated before the House adjourns. 
The Government feel it their duty to 
take that course. 


{1 SepremBer 1593} 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Cotone, HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in negatively replying to the 
representations recently made to him on 
behalf of the large number of persons in 
London and elsewhere now without em- 
ployment, he has considered the state of 
affairs disclosed by the last number of 
The Labour Gazette, officially published 
by the Board of Trade, as to the decline 
in trade, the increase in pauperism, the 
20,000 highly skilled artizans unem- 
ployed, and the widespread reduction in 
wages ; und if the Government propose 
to take any steps to mitigate the conse- 
quences to the masses of the people ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I cannot 
help regretting that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has felt it his duty to put the 
question. It is put under circumstances 
that naturally belong to one of those 
fluctuations in the condition of trade 
which, however unfortunate and lament- 
able they may be, recur from time to 
time. Undoubtedly I think that questions 
of this kind, whatever be the intention of 
the questioner, have a tendency to pro- 
duce in the minds of people, or to suggest 
to the people, that these fluctuations 
can be corrected by the action of the 
Executive Government. Anything that 
contributes to such au impression inflicts 
an injury upon the labouring population. 
Every and any suggestion with reference 
to the improvement of the position of 
the people, whether in respect to fluetua- 
tions in trade or any other matter, is 
always entitled to and will have our best 
and most careful consideration; but I 
believe the facts are not quite correctly 
apprehended. The decline in trade is 
not greater now than at previous periods 
of depression from which there has in- 
variably been a recovery. Although 
there is a slight increase of pauperism as 
compared with last year, pauperism is 
much less in proportion to the population 
than at any previous period of our history. 
The Return of the Local Government 
Board for the year 1892 shows a per- 
centage of 2°5 of the population, as 
compared with 3 per cent. in 1882, and 
4 per cent. or 5 per cent. 20 or 30 years 
ago. The unemployed among the 
artizan population are at present about 
6 per cent. for the Unions making 
Returns, but this rate is not specially 
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high at this moment, and it has fallen 


pretty steadily since the beginning of | 
the year, when it was 10 per cent., and | 
higher percentages have been known in 


previous periods of depression. 

CoLtoxeL HOWARD VINCENT: Is 
it not proposed to take any steps at all 
in the matter ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
stated that Iam not aware of anything 
in the present depression of trade which 
indicates any duty incumbent upon the 
Government except the duty of con- 
sidering any proposal or suggestion 
which may be made, and which has 
about it the smallest promise of utility. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider, with the President 
of the Local Government Board, the 
desirability of again sending a Circular 
Letter to all the Local Authorities asking 
them to give employment to the un- 
employed on reproductive and useful 
works, as was done in 1886, 1888, 1890, 
and 1892 by the late President of the 
Local Government Board ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes; I 
shall be happy to consider that question. 


GLANDERS IN WIGTON AND SOUTH 
AYRSHIRE. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he has any infor- 
mation of repeated outbreaks of glanders 
among horses in the County of Ww igton ; 


and whether the disease in each case | 


had been traced to the horses of a cer- 


tain dealer in South Ayrshire, the Loeal | 
which county has repu- | 


Authority of 
diated all responsibility in the matter ; 


and whether he will cause stringent in- | 


quiry to be made in order to bring to an 
end such a serious state of affairs ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD | 


or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. ae yore 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I am 
sorry to say that it is the case thats Fas 


outbreaks of glanders have occurred in 
Wigtonshire during the period named 
in the question. It has been stated by | 
the Wigtonshire County Council that 
the disease was introduced into that 
county from Ballantrae in Ayrshire ; but 
I am informed by the Ayrshire County 
Council that the disease originated in 
Wigtonshire. I have no authority to 
determine the question at issue between 


the two Councils, nor would there, in my | 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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opinion, be any advantage in my doing so, 
What is requisite is that both Local 
Authorities should take active measures 
against the disease wherever it may ap- 
| pear in their respective counties, and I 
have no reason to suppose that there is 
any disinclination on the part of either 
of them to do so. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake a stringent 
inquiry such as I suggest ? 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: The matter is 
not under the administration of the Board 
of Agriculture. Under the Glanders 
Order issued last year, the duty devolves 
on the Local Authorities to administer 
' the Order, and I see no reason to inter- 

vene in the matter. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: But suppose 
the Local Authorities fail todo theirduty ? 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: If it was re- 

ported to me that they failed to do their 
duty it might be for the Board of Agri- 
| culture to intervene; but in the meantime 

it is for me to hear what the Local 

Authorities have to say in the matter. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Ordered, That the proceedings on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, if under discussion at 
Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted 
under the Standing Order, Sittings of the House. 
—(Vr. W. EB. Gladstone.) 


| ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


| GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 448.) 

THIRD READING. [THIRD NIGHT.] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
| Debate on Amendment [30th August] 

| proposed to Question, “ That the Bill be 
now read the third time.’ 

| And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 

| this day six months.”—(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question | again proposed, “ That the 

| word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


| 
| Debate resumed. 


| *Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.): It has been contended by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury that the House of Lords has a right, 
before passing any measure sent up to it by 
the House of Commons, to ascertain whe- 
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ther the feeling of the people generally 
is in favour of it. I will venture to point 
out that the only way by which the 
House of Lords can judge of the feelings 
of the people is through the voice of the 
House of Commons, and further that the 
House of Lords has in itself no right 
whatever to go behind the House of 
Commons and seek for a separate de- 
claration of the opinion of the people. It 
has also been contended by the right 
hon. Gentleman that if a measure that 
has been passed into law does not work 
well, the House of Lords will be asked 
why they have accepted it without an 
appeal to the country ; but I should like 
to know where such a novel doctrine in 
Constitutional history can be found. We 
have been told that because we have 
only given 80 days to the discussion of 
this Bill, the Lords will be entitled to eall 
us idle and lazy men. Nothing could be 
more ridiculous. We have given the 
utmost latitude to the Debates in the 
House. What has occurred is that we 
have been listening night after night to 
a reiteration of the same arguments, 
which have exhausted the time of the 
House at the expense of certain portions 
of the Bill which might have been discussed 
with advantage. I will now turn to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I should like, if I may use the words of 
Shakespeare, to “discourse with my philo- 
sopher.” I think everyone in this House 
has the highest respect for the opinions 
and integrity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), and I need hardly say that he 
is the philosopher with whom I wish to 
talk. I sometimes think, however, that 
he rather overdoes his independence, and 
I am a little sorry when the effect of his 
own ability on himself is to impress him 
with a conviction of infallibility. It isa 
curious thing how many a worthy man 
who utterly scorns and scoffs at the 
doctrine that the Pope in Council can be 
infallible is yet firmly convinced that he 
himself is infallible, whether in Council 
or out of Council. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave us a policy of his own, 
or rather he outlined his idea of 
what ought to be the policy of the 
English Government in Ireland, and he 
began with a suggestion which must 
endear itself to the mind of every 
Irishman when he commended the policy 
of Cromwell. 
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Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): The hon. Member does not, I 
think, wish to misrepresent me, and I 
think he was not here. 

Mr. J. MCCARTHY : I was. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Well, then, he 
misunderstood me. I did not wish to 
commend the general policy of Cromwell. 
What I meant was that Cromwell was 
the first person to assemble the United 
Parliament of the United Common- 
wealth. 

*Mr. J. M‘CARTHY: I accept the 
right hon. Gentleman’s correction, but I 
wish to say I heard his speech, and I was 
under the impression that he was com- 
mending the general policy of Cromwell. 
I wonder whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would recommend that the course 
which Cromwell followed with a 
Parliament should be followed to-day. 
However, what I particularly wished 
to deal with was the complaint of 
the right hon, Gentleman as_ to 
the manner in which time was spent 
in discussing this Bill, and the state- 
ment that there were several pas- 
sages of the Bill that were not properly 
discussed. I suppose that is possible, 
and I may admit that it is true. But 
why were not those particular passages 
discussed ? Was it not because the 
time of this House was so much taken up 
by the vain and idle repetition of the 
same arguments and the same charges 
over and over again that within the 
limits of human life it became impossible 
that every important part of this Bill 
could have proper discussion? Why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends make up their minds as to 
what were the important passages in the 
Bill, and discuss them instead of spend- 
ing so much of their time in each re- 
peating over and over again what the 
other had said? We listened in this 
House to reiteration night after night of 
the same arguments and the same 
charges until it was a positive weariness 
to hear them, and yet the reiteration was 
persevered in to the necessary and 
inevitable exclusion of some portions of 
the Bill that might have been more 
searchingly and fully discussed. During 
some nights in this House it might have 
been thought that the usual ques- 
tion under discussion and the sole 
question in which the country had 
any manner of interest was not whe- 
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ther the Home Rule Bill should or 
should not be passed, but whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) did or did not 
say something 10 years ago, and whether 
if he did it was consistent with what he 
said 10 weeks ago, or whether this, that, 
or the other right hon. Gentleman did or 
did not in the whole course of his career 
make any speech which seemed incon- 
sistent with other speeches he had made. 
I want to know why time was wasted on 
such subjects : 
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? Then there was started a 
Debate by quotation. The hon. Member 
for the Altrincham Division of Cheshire 
(Mr. C. Disraeli) made a speech the other 
night to which I listened with very great 
interest, partly on account of the speech 
itself, and partly on account of the illus- 
trious name he bears. He introduced 
several quotations into that speech, and 
one of them, he told us, was a particularly 
stale quotation. Ishould liketoknow why, 
if it was stale, he brought it under our 
attention ? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) has invented a sort of 
discussion which I may call discussion by 
scrap-book. He seems to have got a 
regular treasury of quotations from the 
speeches and writings of all his political 
opponents. I was pleased to find that 
some passages from my own writings 
were enshrined in that interesting book. 
I trust that when this controversy is 
over the right hon. Gentleman will pre- 
sent his collection to the Royal Historical 
Society or the British Museum. I should 
be pleased to think that some descendant 
of mine, studying hereafter that most 
valuable book, might come upon my name 
written down, however humbly, in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s roll of honour. 
But I would suggest that citations of 
that kind, however interesting, are 
irrelevant to the essential question the 
House wanted to discuss. Once I am bound 
to say the right hon. Gentleman broke 
away from political citations and burst 
out unexpectedly, to the joy of all of us, 
into a perfectanthology of Shakespearian 
quotation. But even that was hardly so 
much to the purpose as direct argument 
on the clauses. There was no time 
wasted on this side of the House in the 
discussion of the measure. What we 
wanted to discuss was whether this was 
a good Home Rule Bill for Ireland or 
not, but the utmost patience was shown 


Mr. J. M‘Carthy 
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by us. We of the Irish Party who, as 
everyone knows, belong to “a garrulous 
and impecunious race” certainly re- 
strained our tendency to be garru- 
lous during the whole of these 
Debates. We left the time to gentle- 
men opposite, and my complaint is 
that they did not make good use of it, 
even for their own purposes. I, for one, 
would ten thousand times rather have 
heard arguments about the Bill than state- 
ments as to what this man said or that 
man said. NowI come to the Bill itself. 
The question I want to direct attention to 
is a very simple and direct one, and one 
in regard to which, I hope—nay, I am 
sure—I speak the unanimous sentiment of 
the Party to which I have the honour to 
belong. I want to ask whether this 
Bill is accepted, or is likely to be accepted, 
by the Irish Party and the Irish people? 
Those of us who spoke in the Debate fought 
strenuously against certain sections and 
passages of the Bill. We fought them as 
much as we could, and got as much as we 
could out of the Government. The ques- 
tion is, whether the Bill as it now stands 
is a measure which we can accept? Mr. 
Speaker, I have no hesitation in saying, 
on behalf of my colleagues—and I am 
sure for the Irish people—that we 
accept this Bill with a cordial welcome, 
and we give our warm and _ sincere 
thanks to the great English statesman 
who has brought it before this House, 
and who, I hope, will ultimately carry 
it to a complete success. We have been 
asked over and over again—* Do you 
accept this measure as final?” My 
hon. Friend the Member for Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon), who addressed the House 
with so much force and ability in yester- 
day’s Debate, dealt very well with this 
question of finality. We want to know 
what is meant by finality? If anyone 
asks us whether we suppose that the 
measure is never to be altered or amended 
in the whole succession of years to come, 
I say the question in itself is a foolish 
and a futile question. No measure that 
ever passed through this Parliament— 
no measure that ever passed through 
any Parliament—was framed on such 
perfect and on such a prophetic know- 
ledge of what was to come in the 
future as to be in this rigid and pedantic 
sense absolutely final. Why, Sir, we 
had a question asked to-night as to the 
Commission that is to be appointed to 
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investigate the financial relations of the: enable us to work in the most 
three countries. Let us assume that this thorough cordiality with the people of 
Bill has been passed, and that the Com- Great Britain. They will have no 
mission has reported that there are certain further inclination or impulse to interfere 
changes proper to be made in those with our affairs. If we go beyond 
financial relations—does anyone say | the limitations imposed they will have 
that the fact of those changes being a definite authority to restrain us; but 
made would prevent this measure as long as we keep within those limita- 
being fairly described as a final mea-/' tions the people of Great Britain will 
sure with regard to Home Rule? , be only too happy to see us working out 
Suppose that the population of one of in our own way our national prosperity. 
the Irish Provinces were to increase | I call it, in the true sense, a final settle- 
much beyond the others, and it became | ment which brings about that agreement. 
necessary to meet the increase of popula- | I do not believe, as far as one can look 
tion by a re-adjustment of representation, | forward to the distant future, that there 
does anyone suppose that there would be | will ever be the slightest desire on the 
any difficulty in coming to the Imperial | part of the Irish people to break away 
Parliament and obtaining sanction for | from the principle of this great Imperial 
such an adjustment ? Inone sense there | settlement. The right hon. and learned 
ean be no finality in Parliament, but Member for Bury (Sir H. James) asked 
there is a finality in principle. That is last night what would happen if every 
why you can arrange in what path the other division of Great Britain were to 
national work of the people may move. ask for separate local government. He 
Take the great Reform Bill of 1832. It asked what would be done if Yorkshire 
was about that Reform Bill that the asked for a Home Rule Bill ? Well, I 
phrase “finality” was first used in think we are supposed to be practical 
polities. It was used by Lord John and reasonable men, discussing reasonable 
Russell in a sense, as he afterwards possibilities, and not wide and far-reach- 
explained, quite different from that which ing speculations. I think that Yorkshire 
was ascribed to it, and he was promptly | has at present means of local government, 
named by some of hisopponents “ Finality and of managing her own affairs toa great 
Jack!” He never meant finality in the extent. I feel sure that if Yorkshire had 
sense in which it is sometimes used in the Irish Grand Jury system she would 
this House, and in the sense which re- make her grievances well heard on the 
quires us to give a distinct and direct | floor of this House. We Irishmen recog- 
answer as to whether we will never at nise perfectly well the possibility of times 
any future time suggest a single re- | coming when other divisions of Great 
arrangement of the details of this Britain may claim the right to settle 
measure. Since the Union Ireland has their own local affairs. In the mean- 
been kept down under one absolutely time, we decline to speculate as to what 
rigid principle—namely, that she should would happen if Yorkshire did this, Lan- 
be governed by this Imperial Parliament, cashire did that, and the sky fell. I 
and have no right of control whatever | remember that a very good answer was 
over her own affairs. This measure, | given in this House many years ago by 
when carried, will put an end to that | the late Lord Sherbrooke. He was 
principle, and will set tp the principle | being questioned as to all sorts of dangers 
that Ireland is to look after her own | and difficulties that might arise if certain 
domestic affairs for herself under the | things were to happen which he did not 
supreme control of the Imperial Parlia- | think were likely to happen, and he re- 
ment, and with certain limitations and | plied in this way. He said— 
restrictions, which ore most gladly “ The Queen has an undoubted right to make 
accepted. That, I say, is the principle | eyery cobbler in this country a Peer. What 
which is final. I firmly believe that | would happen if the Queen did this day make 
when we once set up this national | every cobbler in the country a Member of the 
domestic Parliament for Ireland we shall | #ose of Lords? 
have found finality in the true sense, and 

that from that principle there will never 


Then he answered the question by 
saying— 


wants to know.” 


hereafter be any deviation. I believe it| «do not know; nobody knows, and nobody 
will be a final settlement, because it will | 
} 
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For myself, I am inelined to give the 


same sort of answer as to what 
would happen if Yorkshire set up as 
an independent State. I do _ not 
know; nobody knows, and nobody 
wants to know. This Bill is now 


about to pass from this House. It is 
like the girl in the splendid Greek 
tragedy ; it is to go to its death. We 
know perfectly well what will happen to 
it in the House of Lords. But we know 
it will come back again, and that when 
it comes back opinion will be a great 
deal too strong for the House of Lords, 
and some day or other, and before long, 
it will kindly and judiciously consent to 
pass the Bill. Those of us who have been 
watching this House for long remember 
how on one occasion all the supporters of 
the House of Lords in the country were 
rampant for a whole Session over the 
action of the Lords. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) 
remembers well—for he took a foremost 
part in the discussion—what happened 
when the House of Lords threw out 
the Bill for the repeal of the duty on 
paper. He remembers how all the 
supporters of the House of Lords declared 
that the Peers had done their duty ; that 
they had saved the country from the 
horror of a cheap newspaper Press, and 
that they would never fall back from 
the path of duty they had so nobly taken. 
Well, what happened? Early in the 
next Session the House of Lords, with 
what could searcely be called a discussion, 
passed the Bill for the repeal of the Paper 
Duty. I believe they were well advised 
then, and I hope they will be well 
advised now. But for the present we 
have this Bill as it stands, and, speaking 
for the Irish Party, we are perfectly 
willing to accept — it, It an 
agitation which has been going on ever 
since the Act of Union was passed. I 
should long ago have given up the whole 
cause of Home Rule if there could have 
been shown to me that during any year, 
any month, or any week, since the Union 
was passed the Irish people had ceased 
to protest against it. Their protest has 
gone on from year to year, and from day 
to day. That protest has been some- 
times made by rebellion. The first re- 
bellion was not quite three years after 
the passing of the Act. Sometimes it 


closes 


has been made by Constitutional agitation, 
then by rebellion again, then by peaceful 


Mr. J. M‘Carthy 
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agitation once more; but from that 
time up to this, the Irish people have 


fought resolutely, unflinchingly, and 
unceasingly against the continuance 


of the Act of Union, Everyone who 
has read Irish history knows that during 
all that time a man was popular in Ire- 
land or was unpopular just in proportion 
to the strength of his opposition to the Act 
of Union or to the servility with which 
he accepted it. Now, is not this long 
struggle to be closed by the passing of 
this Home Rule Bill? Is there not to 
be an end to all this controversy ? Have 
we not obtained in principle what we 
desire? Why, then, should we want to 
rake the whole question up again, and to 
destroy the benefit we have, after so 
much trial and struggle, at last obtained ? 
Many Members of this House will re- 
member that Grattan, in the first speech 
he made in what is usually called 
Grattan’s Parliament, said he had now 
to address a free people, and that ages 
had passed away since the Irish people 
could be addressed by that noble name ! 
And what was the Assembly which he 
considered constituted the Irish a free 
people? It was a Parliament not nearly 
as liberal in its gift to the people of the 
management of their own affairs as the 
Parliament we are now asked to set up. 
Why, then, should we not accept this 
Bill as a final settlement ? How could 
we avoid accepting it? We have the 
authority given by Grattan on so solemn 
an occasion. Mr, Speaker, I venture to 
say from my heart, and from my con- 
science, speaking for my Party and for 
my country, that we do accept it. 
As I said before, we give our most 
earnest and heartfelt thanks to the great 
and patriotic statesman who brought in 
this Bill and who is passing it through 
this House. We recognise the fact that 
he is the first great English statesman 
who ever risked power and popularity 
for the sake of doing justice to Ireland. 
We thank him for that; we thank those 
Members of the English Parliament and 
those of the English people, and of the 
people of Scotland and Wales, who have 
given him such noble and persevering 
support. We take the Bill at his hands, 
and we are glad and proud that it is at 
his hands we have to take it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I do not think that the 
earlier part of the speech of the hon. 
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Member in this high controversy was alto- 


gether worthy of his reputation. It, 
was chiefly occupied with some criticisms, | 


which I will venture to call scrappy, of 
certain details of the speeches of my 
right hon, Friends the Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James) and the Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney). The hon. 
Member took my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury to task 
because he had indicated his opinion that 
when a great measure came tothe House of 


Lords,the House of Lords would endeavour | 


to avail itself of the usual means of in- 
formation, and that the opinion which it 
was thereby enabled to form of the 
general desire of the people of the United 
Kingdom would probably guide _ its 
decision. Certainly it seems to me a 
strange thing that amongst all the com- 
plaints against the House of Lords there 
is now to be added this new one, that it 
is likely partially to be guided by popular 


wishes. I think the hon. Member went | 
on to criticise my right hon. Friend | 


beside me (Mr. Courtney), and in the 
course of his remarks upon what he 
called “the gag” he certainly brought 


forward a new argument in favour of | 


that innovation which I hope will be 
permanently connected with his name. 
He said that nowadays we can go round 


the world in 80 days, and he seemed, | 


therefore, to think that it was impossible 
to contemplate that we should bestow 
upon any Bill—even upon a Bill which 
deeply and vitally affected a world- 
wide Empire—more time than it takes 
for this pleasure trip and geographical 
excursion. Then the hon. Member com- 
plained of what he was pleased to call 
the repetition of our arguments. I sup- 
pose there must necessarily be a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to that. I can 
only put my individual opinion against 
his, and say that during the whole time 


I have sat in this House I have never | 
heard a great Debate conducted with so | 


much relevaney and so little repetition. I 
can understand that the arguments which 
to us were fresh palled upon hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who were only too 
anxious to get to the conclusion of the 
measure as quickly as possible. Then 
the hon. Member complained of what he 
was pleased to call “discussion by 
serap,” and he referred to myself as an 
offender. Well, if I have been an 


offeuder, no man in this House has been 
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|a greater victim, for my speeches have 
supplied Ministers and their supporters 
with ten times the number of quotations 
they have taken from any other source. 
I do not complain of that. I have 
sometimes complained of the unfairness 
with which those quotations were 
detached from the context ; but if these 
quotations fairly represent the opinions 
at any time expressed, either by myself 
or anybody else, I really cannot see why 
they are not germane to our discussions, 
It is quite true, as the hon. Member says, 
that I have, for a long time past, read 
with the greatest interest everything he 
and his Colleagues—or nearly everything 
he and his principal Colleagues—have 
said in reference to Irish questions ; that 
I have quoted many of these utterances, 
and that now I think it fair, and right, 
and extremely instructive to contrast 
them with the present schemes and 
present position of hon. Gentlemen. Sir, 
I do not see how that can be matter of 
blame, or how anybody can deny that 
such quotations, properly used, are likely 
to aid us in coming to a just conclusion, 
I pass, Sir, to what, after all, was the 
more important part of the speech of the 
hon. Member, and I think it will be 
generally admitted that there is a certain 
fitness in the selection which has been 
made of him to represent the Party with 
which he is connected at the close of the 
Debate. I do not refer to his titular 
position as Leader of that Party, but the 
hon. Member has been longer in this 
House than any other Member of that 
Party. [Colonel NOLAN: No!) I 
think that my hon. and gallant Friend 
who contradicts me does not belong to 
that Party. The hon. Member has been, 
as I have said, a long time in this House, 
and I am sure I pay him no empty com- 
pliment in saying that during that time 
he has gained the good-will aud 
sympathy of men in all parts of it. 
Therefore it was natural that he should 
be selected, and also because of his 
character. Onthe present occasion it is, 
no doubt, felt that it is desirable to con- 
ciliate the British people, and the hon, 
Member is the man to do it. If it had 
been desired to bully or to threaten the 
| English people — well, I suppose the 
| Member for Cork City (Mr. W. O'Brien) 
jor the Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. 
| Healy) would have offered himself. I 
do not wonder at a certain tone of 
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triumph in the speech which the hon. 
Member has just delivered. He has seen 
many vicissitudes during his long ser- 
vice in this House. I will undertake to 
say that in the earlier period of it 
nothing whatever would have seemed to 
him to be more improbable than that any 
Prime Minister—and, above all, this 
Prime Minister—should bring forward a 
Bill for giving Home Rule to Ireland. 
Therefore his tribute of gratitude and 
praise to the Prime Minister was called 
for, was graceful, and was well-deserved. 
The hon. Member addressed himself to 
what, after all, is one of the most im- 
portant questions which can be dealt 
with by the House at this stage of our 
proceedings. He said—* We are asked 
whether this Bill is a final settlement,” 
and he answered the question by saying 
that he accepted it with a cordial wel- 
come. He went further, and said that if 
by “finality” you meant finality in no 
pedantic seuse—finality of principle—he 
and his friends would in that sense accept 
the Bill. It is quite unnecessary for 
him to protest against any attempt, for 
none has been made, to fasten upon him 
any finality which would preclude slight 
alterations in this Bill such as those he 
refers to. But we also want to know 
whether in principle this Bill is to be 
finally accepted ; whether the restrictions 
imposed upon the Irish Parliament, re- 
strictions which have been grievously 
complained of by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, are accepted by them with the de- 
termination that if hereafter in Ireland 
they should be assailed all the influence 
they can bring to bear shall be brought 
in order to maintain them in their present 
form 7 We want to know whether the 
supremacy of Parliament, about which 
we heard so much, is accepted as finally 
representing the relations which are to 
obtain between this Parliament and the 
Parliament of Ireland ? These are ques- 
tious to which we expect an answer, and 
I will not say the answer of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite was altogether satis- 
factory. I will frankly admit in that 
respect he went a long way. And, Sir, 
I am not going to question the sincerity 
of the hon. Member. So far as he speaks 
for himself [ accept every word that he 
has said. But I cannot forget that on a 
similar occasion, and in a similar Debate, 
another Leader—and I may say, without 
any derogation of the qualities of the 
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hon. Member opposite, a greater Leader 
than he—stood up in his place and told 
this House in very similar words that he 
and his Party weleomed the Bill that 
was then before the House, and accepted 
it as a full and complete settlement of 
the demands of Ireland. And I cannot 
forget also that in a few years afterwards 
that same Leader publicly declared that 
that statement of his in this House had 
only been made after a meeting of the 
Party at which they had agreed with 
him that the Bill of which he spoke was 
to be regarded as a Parliamentary bid— 
and was to be accepted pro tanto for 
what it was worth. I will not insult the 
hon. Member by even suspecting that a 
similar meeting may have been held 
before the Debate to-night. No; I will 
take it that he speaks for himself ; and 
that he speaks for some, at any rate, of 
his friends around him. [Several hon. 
Members: For all.] I have said as 
much as I can say—he speaks, at all 
events, for some of his friends ; but I 
say that he cannot speak for those who 
are to come after him. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Can you?] What is the sense of 
that interruption ? I say the hon. Mem- 
ber cannot speak for those who will 
come after him ; and in dealing with this, 
which is a national settlement, we have 
to deal not with the men of to-day, but 


with the generations for all time to 
come. Well now, Sir, it is not un- 


natural that at this stage of the Bill 
more than one Member should have 
thought it necessary to take some kind 
of retrospect of our proceedings, and en- 
deavour to form some sort of estimate 
of the position which we have reached. 
Mr. Speaker, we are parting with a Bill 
which has occupied us loug, and which 
has produced many interesting and some 
very exciting discussions. I know it is 
the opinion of some hon. Members that 
we have been wasting our time. That is 
the opinion of the Home Secretary—I do 
not see him in his place. That is 
evidently the opinion which he enter- 
tains, and he expressed it at a meeting 
held, I think, last May. The opinion of 
the Home Secretary is extremely simple. 
It is that a Government, however small 
the majority by which it is supported, 
however important the measure or series 
of measures it introduces in this House, is 
entitled, by its own mere motion, of its 
own sweet will and pleasure, to decide 
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how long those measures should be 
debated ; and if the Opposition does not 
agree with it the Opposition is to be 
punished by the gag, by the guillotine, 
and by All-night Sittings and Autumn 
Sessions. Well, I take note of the state- 
ment of the Home Secretary, and I beg 
the House to take note that we, in our 
opposition to the gag as it has been ap- 
plied to us, have scrupulously guarded 
ourselves against any opposition to the 
Closure as a principle. We have humbly 
submitted to the Government that this 
was a Bill so exceptional in its character, 
so gigantic in its probable results, of 
such transcendent importance, that it 
must be treated exceptionally ; we have 
begged of them to have patience with 
us, and to allow us even what they might 
think to be extreme consideration. Well, 
they have not seen their way to accept 
our applications, and they must take the 
consequences, because now let it be well 
understood that there is no Government 
which can sit on those Benches, and 
there is no Bill they can propose, that 
they will not have justification for 
closuring after what they think to be a 
reasonable time, and without reference to 
any other opinion. I can conceive the 
possibility of a Unionist Government 
seated there that might think the time 
had come—as we do think—when there 
should be a review of the proportionate 
representation and power of Ireland and 
Great Britain, when there should be a 
redistribution of seats; and I can con- 
ceive that a Bill of that kind, brought in 
by a Conservative Government, might 
give rise to a great deal of discussion. 
On your heads be it if the diseussion is 
unduly shortened. I do not entertain the 
view of the Home Secretary that our 
time has been wasted in this discussion, 
and I look back to see whether we have 
made any progress in the settlement of 
this great controversy—whether, at all 
events, we have been able to bring the 
issues to a more definite point, to put 
them more clearly before the people, the 
ultimate tribunal to which we all appeal, 
and whether, also, we have been able to 
throw any light on the consequences 
which are likely to follow on this legis- 
lation. I will ask the House for a 
minute or two to go back and to con- 
sider what was the position of the two 
great Parties when this question was in- 
troduced. I do not think anyone will 
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say that there was great enthusiasm for 
Home Rule in the Gladstonian ranks. 
By far the larger part of the oratory of 
Gladstonian candidates before the last 
Election was undoubtedly expended on 
the promotion and explanation of the 
Newcastle Programme, and even with all 
the attractions of that programme, as we 
know perfectly well, you were unable to 
obtain a majority in England and Scot- 
land together. Under these cireum- 
stances, we may fairly say that this 
question of Home Rule is not, and never 
has been, in its true sense, a British policy. 
It was not even initiated by a British 
statesman. It was accepted, under circum- 
stances on which I will not now dwell, by 
my right hon, Friend from Mr. Parnell. 
It has since been forced through this 
House by an Irish majority. I say, then, 
that under these circumstances we may 
marve! at the influence and power which 
my right hon. Friend has exercised over 
his own supporters to induce them to 
accept this policy, but he cannot call it a 
British policy. I believe that all that 
has happened justifies what was said by 
Mr. Bright—that if this policy had been 
proposed by any other Englishman or 
Scotchman it would have been laughed 
out of the House of Commons. For the 
Prime Minister this day is a day of great 
personal victory ; but I think it is a 
victory which some of its greatest 
admirers will hereafter see reason to 
deplore. Meanwhile, for myself, and I 
have nodoubt for many others, I may 
say that while I am as_ strenuously 
opposed as ever to his policy, which I 
believe has struck a deadly blow at the 
honour and interests of this country, I 
am filled with admiration—[A laugh}— 
may I not admire the courage, the resolu- 
tion, the resources, and the eloquence by 
which he has executed this marvellous four 
de force, which has reversed all British 
statesmanship and policy, and has by 
implication condemned all his own policy 
up to a very recent time ? His influence, 
and his influence alone, has been power- 
ful enough to secure the acceptance by 
the Gladstonian Party here and in the 
country of the principle of Home Rule. 
My hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General last night quoted 
against me a speech of mine in which I 
said that the principle of Home Rule had 
been discussed for seven years, in order 
to show that I was inconsistent in say- 
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ing afterwards that the Bill was not 
understood before it was introduced into 
this House. I have never denied that 
the bare principle of Home Rule has 
been before the country since 1886, and 
accepted by the supporters of my right 
hon. Friend; but what is a great deal 
more wonderful is this—and it is a point 
to which the Attorney General did not 
refer—that the Ministerial Party, which 
boasts of its independence, hus sacrificed 
the right of private judgment in regard 
to all the details of the measure, many of 
which, being of the utmost importance, it 
has left entirely to the discretion of my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister. 
There was one Member of that Party 
who was not satisfied with this secrecy 
and concealment—I mean the Home 
Secretary, who protested publicly against 
it. He got snubbed for his pains. He 
accepted the snub, and now I have no 
doubt he has his reward. The Glad- 
stonian Party were pledged at the last 
Election to vote for the establishment of 
an Irish Legislature to deal exclusively 
with Irish affairs. That cannot be dis- 
puted. But they accepted that principle 
subject to conditions of the greatest im- 
portance, which were laid down by my 
right hon. Friend himself. They were 
that the unity of the Empire should be 
preserved, that the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament should be maintained 
unquestioned and unimpaired, and that 
there should be ample security for the 
minority in Ireland, Let me say how it 
strikes us that these conditions have 
been fulfilled. The unity of the Empire 
is preserved in name in the Bill; but 
there is not a military expert in the 
United Kingdom or out of it who will 
not tell you that our military strength 
will be weakened and our naval resources 
more largely called on in consequence of 
this measure. I say you cannot appeal 
to any military authority of eminence, 
either in this country or on the Continent 
of Europe, who will not agree with what 
I say; and with a separate Parliament 
and a separate Executive in Ireland, is 
it not perfectly clear that if they have 
the will they have the power to hamper 
and embarrass our foreign policy ? There 
are 50 ways in which they could do so 
under this measure. They might, if they 
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chose, make it very difficult for us to 
collect war taxation or to enlist troops in 
Ireland ; they might also wink at the 
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arming of the population. And what 
have we torely upon? The only answer 
given to our fears is that we must rely 
upon the magnanimity, the generosity, 
and the continuous goodwill of the Irish 
Legislature, and at the same time we 
have given them every inducement to 
put pressure on us in order that they 
might secure the removal of the restric- 
tions imposed by this Bill. Then there 
is the question of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. That supremacy 
was to be maintained intact and unim- 
paired over matters and persons local and 
Imperial. The Debates have shown that, 
so far as persons are concerned, the idea 
of supremacy is entirely abandoned. 
You will have a separate Executive in 
Ireland independent altogether of English 
control, and the Government have refused 
every Amendment which we have moved 
with a view to secure an Imperial Exe- 
cutive to carry out the decrees and the 
decisions of the Imperial Courts. At 
the same time we have heard again and 
again views expressed with regard to 
supremacy by the Representatives of the 
majority in Ireland which differ from the 
ideas enunciated on this side of the 
House. While we maintain that the 
supremacy ought to be complete, per- 
manent, and easily capable of enforce- 
ment, they have warned us that any 
attempt to enforce it, unless under the 
most exceptional circumstances, of which 
their Legislature would be the judge, 
will be resented by them, and will lead 
to friction and irritation. I do not 
hesitate to say that the supremacy and 
the veto have become in this Bill mere 
Constitutional figments like the supremacy 
over self-governing Colonies—a mere 
Court sword which we shall never be 
able to draw with any purpose from the 
scabbard. Lastly, there is the protection 
of the minority in Ireland. The mino- 
rity themselves are not satisfied with the 
protection which you have afforded. We 
have shown, with regard to every restric- 
tion which you have proposed for their 
advantage, how easily it might be evaded. 
We have asked you to add to those 
restrictions and to strengthen those pro- 
visions, but you have declined. Here, 
again, the whole security which we rely 
on does not lie in these paper safeguards ; 
it lies entirely in your belief, and in such 
belief as we can summon, in the 
generosity, the fairness, and the justice 
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of hon. Gentlemen opposite—those who 
will be the Leaders in an Irish Govern- 
ment, and who in the last few years have 
threatened and denounced the minority, 


and declared that they would take_ 


vengeance whenever they had _ the 
opportunity. These, then, are the three 
conditions which, in our view at any 
rate, have not been fulfilled. The Glad- 
stonian Party, which relied on them, 
was bound to be very scrupulous in 


respect to them, to give the most careful | 


consideration and criticism to the pro- 
visions by which they were to be secured. 
Have they done so? Why, during the 
whole of these Debates there has hardly 
been one single Amendment—I am not 


certain there has been onue—that has | 
been moved by a supporter of the Go- | 


vernment and carried to a Division. My 
right hon. Friend the other day com- 
plained that we had made speeches in 
the proportion of more than two to one 


to the speeches made on behalf of the | 
Government. He might have said much 
more than that. If he had omitted all | 


the speeches—and very perfunctory 
speeches they often were—which were 
foreed from the Government by their 
official position, and had also omitted 
those made by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
generally intended to strengthen the 


Government in resisting any possible | 


concession, he would have found that he 
could have counted on his two hands the 
contributions which have been made to 
these Debates by his own supporters. 
As far as they were concerned, they 
might have retired from the House on 
the day when the Bill was introduced, if 


only they had been able to leave their | 


proxies in the hands of the Government. 
We complain of the gag. They think 
that we are unreasonable. I do not 
wonder. ‘“ They jest at scars who never 
felt a wound.” They have no reason to 
dread the gag who are voluntarily silent, 
and who wear that instrument per- 
manently as an honour and an ornament. 


It cannot be said that their silence was | 


justified by the original perfection of this 


measure. Putting aside our Amendments, | 
the changes which the Government | 


have themselves made in their measure 
are vitally important, and have 
completely altered its character. The 
Bill, therefore, was not perfect at 
the beginning ; but not a single improve- 
ment that may have been made in it is 
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due to the enlightened criticism of any 
Member sitting on the Benches behind 
the Government. As far as _ the 
Gladstonian Party is concerned, you 
might have passed all the stages 
in a single day without the 
alteration of a dot or a comma. I 
observe, with reference to this matter, 
that the Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) 
made an imaginative addition to current 
| history in the speech to which I have 
already referred. He said that there 
were occasions when there was a rising 
spirit of independence in the Ministerial 
ranks, when the silent Member began to 
throb, and there was a fear that he would 
become articulate, and then, said the 
Home Secretary, the Government would 
have been in a tight fix. But, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman, a saviour 
appeared in the person of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, who 
spoke again and again on these occa- 
tions, with the result that all the 
eloquence which was about to burst 
forth was at once repressed and the 
| silent Member became himself again, 
That was a most complimentary view to 
take of the power of my oratory ; but it is 
not complimentary to the friends of the 
right hon. Gentleman, for his position is 
that they whose consciences had been 
aroused and whose convictions were 
against the Government voted against 
their consciences and their convictions in 
order to show their opposition to the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham. Of 
course, the silence of the Ministerial 
Party has thrown a heavier duty upon 
the Opposition. If there was to be any 
amendment of this Bill it was we who 
had to make, or at all events to suggest, 
the improvement. We could place no 
reliance on the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, who treated this matter from the 
first not as a great Constitutional change— 
almost a revolution—but as an ordinary 
Party Bill; and never, 1 should think, in 
the history of Party Bills were the bonds 
of Party discipline drawn so tight. In 
these circumstances, we have had to do 
their work as well as our own, and the 
whole duty of a deliberative Assembly 
has been thrown upon the minority. 
| We have had to protect, as far as might 
| be, the interests of the minority in Ire- 
land and the interests of our English 
| majority at home. We have pursued 
\our path, with what success we may 
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have had, undeterred by the arbitrary 
conduct of the Government or even by 
the insults which, with their tacit en- 
couragement, have flung at us 
from the Benches the Gang- 
way opposite (the Irish Benches). 
I think the country will do us 
the justice which the Government have 
denied us. Hon. Members supporting 
the Government say that our opposition 
has been factious, and that some of us 
have been influenced by personal rancour. 
I appeal to those Members. Cannot you 
at this last moment be for once fair to 
your political opponents, and cannot you 
ascribe to us motives a little less un- 
worthy ? Cannot you for once put your- 
selves in our place and feel as you would 
feel if for a moment you could share our 
convictions 7 We believe that the 
dearest interests of the country are in- 
volved detrimentally in this measure. 
We believe that obligations of honour 
which were once recognised as sacred by 
the Government have now been lightly 
repudiated. We believe that the great- 
ness of the United Kingdom—that its 
strength and its influence—will be 
seriously undermined. We believe that 
these results will be accompanied by the 
degradation of our own Parliament, and 
that they will have to be paid for by an 
increase of the burdens upon the British 
taxpayer. Thoseare our opinions. You 
may not agree with them; but if we 
hold them, if we believe, as we sincerely 
and honestly do, that the policy of the 
Government is fatal to those interests 
which we are here to guard, do you think 
that any opposition could be too strenu- 
ous, too prolonged? We say that a 
fair issue has never been frankly sand 
candidly put before the people. Who 
was there in 1885 who knew—or if he 
knew it told his constituents—that the 
first business to which he would be called 
in the House of Commons would be 
Home Rule for Ireland ? Who in the 
Government of 1886 knew it? Not I, 
for I was told by my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) that he was com- 
mitted to nothing, and that all he wanted 
was a fair and full inquiry into the Irish 
demand in order to discover whether it 
was a practicable one. I wrote to my 
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right hon. Friend in accepting Office and 
told him that I accepted on the under- 
standing that his purpose was inquiry, 
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and that he was not committed to any- 
thing. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : What I said was 
that the Government was not committed. 
I did not speak for myself personally, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
want to turn aside from my argument. I 
only say that in 1886, as a Member of 
the Government, I had no idea that that 
Government or that its head was com- 
mitted to the policy of Home Rule. 
[ Interruption. ] 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Healy interrupts (referring to Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Member for North Louth). 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Again, 
in 1892, when that policy was before 
the country, as far, at all events, as the 
principle was concerned, who declared 
that he understood that the Bill was a 
Bill conceived as this Bill has been con- 
ceived ? Who could say then that he 
was going to vote for the interference of 
the Irish Members in all our affairs, in all 
the details of our legislative business ? 
Since the Bill was introduced the policy 
of the Government from day to day 
has not been known to the House. 
It may have been known to a few 
Gentlemen opposite, but it has not 
been known to the House, and great 
changes have been sprung upon us 
when there was not sufficient time left 
for their discussion. Even now the 
same policy is being pursued. The Go- 
vernment are not using all their energies 
to press forward this policy of Home 
Rule ; they are not seeking that mandate 
from the country which they might have 
if the country were favourable to them 
now that it has a full knowledge of the 
contents of this Bill. No; they are 
seeing if haply they can extract some- 
thing from the Newcastle Programme 
with which they can cloak this Bill, 
cover it up, and conceal it from the 
voters at the next Election. We believe 
that the majority which they have in 
this House has ceased to exist in the 
country. We say that when the discus- 
sion became dangerous, when the Go- 
vernment thought that the exposure of 
their policy was having some effect in 
the country, they proceeded to silence 
the Representatives of the British 
majority. If this had been your position 
—perhaps it will be before long—would 
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there not have been superadded to the 
distress and dislike which you felt for 
the policy forced upon you some legiti- 
mate feeling of irritation, even of indig- 
nation, at the un-English and arbitrary 
treatment meted out to you? Well, we 
have performed our task to the best of 
our ability. We have exposed the 
dangers, the mischief, the absurdities of 
this Bill. We have shown that it is 
likely to bring to Ireland ruin and strife, 
and to Great Britain a weakening of 
her strength, legislative impotence, and 
an increase of her burdens. But what 
effect have we produced upon the 
country ? I look around at the various 
sections interested in this matter. There 
is the minority in Ireland, one-third of 
the population admittedly containing the 
greater part of the wealth, a very large 
part of the education, and most of the 
industrial energy of the country. They 
believe—they tell you that they believe 
—that to them this Bill means civil 
war. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Does that 
show their intelligence ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Their 
statements, their assurances, their warn- 
ings are received, as they were 
ceived just now, by the majority ina tone 
and with a temper which gives but small 
promise of that magnanimity upon which 
we are told to rely. ‘They are sneered 
at; they are told that their sole object is 
to re-establish Protestant ascendency. 
That charge is ridiculous. There is not 
a shred left of Protestant ascendency. 
There is not a desire left to re-establish 
it. All that these men ask is that under 
the protection of the Imperial Parliament 
they shall enjoy equal laws and equal 
privileges with the rest of Ireland. They 
ask for nothing more. You refuse it to 
them, and they fear that in the place of 
the Protestant aseendency which is dead 
there may be raised up another, even a 
worse ascendency—an ascendency of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and an 
ascendency of the promoters of the Land 
League. Well, Sir, any way, as far as 
they are concerned, their opposition is 
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unshaken. It is as strenuous now 
as it was when the Bill was_ intro- 


duced. I wonder what is the feel- 


ing in the case of the majority of the 
Irish people—the 3,000,000 for whom we 
are taking all these risks, and for whom 
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we are to make all these sacrifices ? 
There is one thing I note as significant, 
and it is this: that during all the time 
that has been occupied in the passage of 
this Bill, during all the time when there 
was a great agitation against the Bill 
going on in Great Britain and in Ireland, 
hardly any public meetings were in 
favour of the measure. That may be ex- 
plained ; but this, at all events, is certain : 
that if this Bill were to pass it would 
provoke bitter disappointment, unless in 
some way or another it speedily and 
directly promoted the material prosperity 
of the country. That is what they are 
looking for, not merely from sentimental 
considerations. Sir, whence is this im- 
proved prosperity to come from? We 
know that what is desirable is, if it be 
possible, to promote the industrial de- 
velopments of the country, and, in order 
to promote the industrial develop- 
ments of the country, I suppose you 
must have good credit and good security. 
Is there anyone bold enough to say that 
the credit and security of Ireland will be 
better after this Bill has passed than it is 
now ? Where does the confidence of the 
industrial classes come from? The in- 
dustrial classes will be in a small minority 
in the Houses of the Legislature which 
you are going to set up. They will be 
wholly at the mercy—lI will not ‘say of 
the ill-will and oppression, but of the 
ignorance, the economic ignorance —of the 
agricultural classes, who will be in a great 
majority. I do not believe, Sir, that 
there is any chance of this increased 
prosperity. We are told by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that uuder the Bill their 


finances will be bankrupt. We know 
that the flood, the stream of British 
subsidies is to cease the moment the 


Bill is passed. Well, Sir, I can only 
say that if there is any truth, any eco- 
nomic truth at all, the last state of Lre- 
land will be worse than the first. I 
have never heard in the course of these 
Debates any new sources of prosperity 
hinted at which are not open to them 
now, except the protection of Lrish in- 
dustries, which is forbidden by the Bill, 
and contiseation of the land which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite repudiate, and which, 
even if they attempted to carry it into 
effect, would certainly not give contidence 
to capital or security in Ireland. But I 
do not now dwell on the situation in 
Ireland. That is a matter for Irishmen 
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to speak about with more authority 
than I can command. I am interested 
in Great Britain. I do not know whe- 
ther I should not say that it is my 
misfortune to be a pure Englishman. 
I am afraid that the Prime Minister 
might think that almost a disqualitica- 
tion. I have regretted in the course of 
these Debates to hear him in _ his 
present position denouncing British policy, 
British statesmanship, and, of course, by 
implication his own. I have heard him 
recapitulating and exaggerating every 
error, every offence, every crime that was 
ever committed by the British Govern- 
ment, and at the same time ascribing all 
the Christian virtues to hon. Members 
opposite, who are, I firmly believe, 
answerable for the greater part of the dis- 
order and the misery of the last 10 years 
in Ireland, and who certainly, during 
that time, have done nothing to promote 
its material prosperity. Well, Sir, I can- 
not agree with the Prime Minister. Ido 
not think that all the sin is on one side. 
At any rate, for the last 20 years, he, I 
think, will admit that there has been on 
the part of the British Government and 
on the part of the British people an 
earnest desire to remove all proved 
grievances in Ireland, and to act gene- 
rously to the Irish people. Even now I 
would say that there is nothing which 
the majority of the Irish people can ask, 
provided it is not contrary to the Ten 
Commandments, which they may not 
obtain from the Imperial Parliament. 
But there is one thing which the majority 
in this House, I believe, will never grant, 
and that is the power, through the Re- 
presentatives of Ireland, vitally to injure 
this country, or to wreak their vengeance 
upon those who in past times have served 
her well. Now, Sir, I have referred 
once or twice to the British majority. It 
is, I think, a significant fact—and I do 
not think it will lose its importance by 
repetition—that on all the principal 
clauses of this Bill, and on all the 
principal Amendments, a large British 
majority and au immense English majority 
have voted against the Government. 
The Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley) 
the other day referred to this argument, 
and condemned it as unprecedented and 
unconstitutional, I hope my right hon. 


Friend will excuse me if I say that his 
condemnation is childish and academic. 
Who first taught us to distinguish 
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between a British and an Irish majority? 
Why, Sir, it was the Prime Minister, 
who in 1885 asked for a British majority 
in order that he might be independent of 
the Irish vote. And again, in 1886, 
when England was hostile to Home Rule, 
when Scotland was either hostile or in- 
different, the Prime Minister introduced 
Home Rule. Why? Because, he told 
us, that an Irish majority demanded it, 
I say to my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary that what an Irish majority 
may demand a British majority may 
refuse. Does he really think that he can 
alter the Constitution of Great Britain 
without the assent of the British nation? 
Now, Sir, they have themselves to thank, 
for it is they who have revived this 
dangerous doctrine of separate majorities, 
and, Sir, we will meet them on their own 
ground. We will take up their challenge. 
We will appeal to the British majority. 
We will appeal to their good sense, to 
their Imperial instincts, to save us from 
being made the laughing-stock of all 
mankind. I notice that, in spite of the 
importance and influence of the British 
majority, wherever in this Bill what may 
be called British interests come into con- 
flict with what may be called Irish 
interests, British interests go to the wall. 
I will take only two illustrations ; they 
will be enough for my purpose. Take 
the case of the retention of the Irish 
Members for all purposes. My right 
hon. Friend spoke as strongly as anyone 
as to the evils of that course. He spoke 
of the temptation to intrigue, and 
the injustice—the apparent — injus- 
tice—to which it led. But, Sir, in 
spite of that, after his pledge that he 
would never agree to it, after his promise 
that this matter should be determined by 
a majority of the British people—after 
that promise 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, no 
—the majority in Parliament. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg 
my right hon. Friend’s pardon, I am 
really very sorry to contradict him, 
There is nothing whatever in my right 
hon. Friend’s speech about Parliument ; 
itis the voice of Great Britain. I have 
the quotation, here. I will readit if you 
wish, but I do not think that is necessary, 
because I quoted it before. I say that my 
right hon. Friend pledged himself that 
Great Britain should have a deter- 
mining voice, and then a few days, or it 
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may be a week, before the matter came 
on, he further pledged himself that the 
Government would stand by their clause, 
and would do their best to carry it. 
In spite of all these pledges and promises, 
when the time came he threw the whole 
policy, to which he had previously 
given his adhesion, to the winds ; and he 
did this distinctly on the ground that 
what he then called the minor inconveni- 
ence was nothing in comparison with the 
cardinal importance of giving Home Rule 
to Ireland. Well, Sir, Ireland is to deal 
with her own affairs uncontrolled by us 
—practically uncoutrolled—at the same 
time that 80 Irish Members, without 
British constituencies, without British 
responsibilities, are to come and take 
part in every act of British legislation 
and British taxation. “Ireland for the 
Irish” is a very good and a very plausible 
ery, but I think that “ England for the 
English ” will be a still better ery. Well 
then, Sir, there is the question of the 
financial arrangements. The principle 
laid down was that there was to be an 
equitable repartition, and that Ireland 
was to pay her share according to her 
taxable capacity. There is a great deal 
to be said for that, and there is a great 
deal agaiust it, but at all events it is a 
fair principle, and one that can be de- 
fended. Unfortunately, the application 
of that principle would have made Ire- 
land bankrupt, and it was a cardinal 
point with my right hon. Friend to secure 
to her a surplus of £500,000 a year, Ac- 
cordingly, in order to secure that surplus 
for Ireland, England and Scotland are 
to be sacrificed, and the Irish taxpayer 
is to pay one-sixth of the sum per head 
paid by his brother taxpayer in Great 
Britain. Those are matters that have 
been brought out clearly in the course of 
our discussion, and our discussion is not 
wasted if they have sunk deep into the 
minds of the British people. Well, Sir, 
we know what we are going to lose in 
strength, in honour, and in money. 
What are we going to gain? We are to 
gain relief from the Irish controversy. 
We are to have a final settlement—not in 
the pedantic sense—we are to have a 
final settlement of the Irish Question. 
That was the promise that was made to 
the electors, and that was the promise 
made to the House when the Bill was 
introduced. It is absurd to put it before 
us now, when in clause after clause of the 
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Bill we are referred to a future time when 
this Irish Question will again come up 
for discussion. But, Sir, even if there 
were no temporary provisions in this 
Bill, even if it were in the mind and view 
of the Government a final settlement, 
what could we say after the significant 
and remarkable speech that was made the 
other day by the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. Redmond), the 
recollection of which has not faded 
from our minds, eveu after the speech— 
the pacific and conciliatory speech—of 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. J 
M‘Carthy). The speech of the hon. 
Member for Waterford was a remarkable 
speech, remarkable for the strength of its 
arguments, and remarkable for the weak- 
ness of its conclusions. But in one 
respect it was distinct and clear enough. 
The hon. Member said that no man in , 
his senses could now contend that this 
Bill was a full, complete, or satisfactory 
settlement of the Irish Question, and he 
went on to say that on every page the 
word “provisional” was stamped as 
though in red ink. You have the 
assurances of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford ; you have the statement of the hon. 
Member for Waterford. You may cheer 
yourselves with the thought that the 
hon. Member for Waterford leads in this 
House, I think, the smallest Party 
within its walls, but do you doubt—does 
any sensible man doubt now—that that 
which the hon, Member has said is felt 
by the great majority of all the most 
active elements in Irish agitation—I will 
go further and say, by almost all of the 
American-Irish— who are in these matters 
a not altogether unimportant considera- 
tion? Is it not certain that as soon as 
the fulerum has been obtained, and as 
soon as what the Clan-na-Gael call the 
plant for revolution is in working order, 
from time to time what the hon. Member 
has said here will be repeated in louder 
and louder tones, and that pressure 
will be brought to bear upon 
Ministry after Ministry until at last 
some Ministry is found weak enough 
or base enough to buy his support ? 
My right hon. Friend referred the other 
day to foreign experience—I think rather 
unwisely ; but, at any rate, although we 
do not admit that any analogy can be 
found in any particular case which serves 
as au example for our dealings with 
Ireland, yet we can, at all eveuts, tind 
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in every example which can be quoted 
one constant, one significant lesson. 
And it is this—that in every case in 
which a superior Power has given limited 
self-government to an inferior it has 
never been accepted or treated as a final 
settlement. It has always been the 
starting point for new demands, and they 
have gone on, and are going on, and will 
go on until complete independence is 
secured. What the Secretary for Scotland 
said some time ago has never been dis- 
proved. There is no half-way house 
between Home Rule and Separation. For 
my part, I gravely doubt whether Separa- 
tion itself would not be better for the 
country than the Home Rule which is 
proposed, At any rate, we should know 
what it is we have to guard against. 
We could take our own precautions. 
Home Rule would lull us into security, 
and the time might come when we should 
find ourselves unprepared, with an enemy 
on our flank. The Attorney General 
said, in the concluding portion of bis 
speech last night, that Home Rule was 
inevitable—that the principle had been 
accepted by the Liberal Party, and every 
principle accepted by the Liberal Party 
was certain, in the long run, of success. I 
might answer the hon. and learned 
Gentleman by saying that a few years 
ago the Liberal Party pledged itself, even 
more strenuously than they have ever 
pledged themselves to Home Rule, to 
the maintenance of the Union. <A section 
of the Liberal Party has changed its 
mind. [Cries of “No, no!”] It may 
change it again. In the meantime, I am 
perfectly ready to admit that the mischief 
which you have done by introducing this 
policy is irreparable; that you have 
made enormously more difficult the 
government of Ireland; that you have 
postponed indefinitely the hope of a com- 
plete and fuller Union, You have stimu- 
lated the idea of a separate nationality, 
which the greatest popular leaders of our 
time, whether in this country or abroad, 
have wisely desired to merge in a wider 
conception of national existence—men 
who certainly cannot be accused of being 
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wanting in Liberal faith or Liberal aspira- 
tions—men as different in character as, in 
this country, Mr. Cobden and Mr, Bright, 
and Mr. John Stuart Mill; in Italy, 
Count Cavour and Mazzini ; in Austria, 
Kossuth; and in Germany, Bismarck 
and Karl Blind. These men, who have 
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been popular leaders, all disapproved of 
the policy of stimulating the Separatist or 
Particularist idea of promoting national 
competition, and separating national in- 
terests. The Bill is going, as the hon. 
Member opposite said, to another place 
to meet its fate. I am not so certain as 
he is that we shall ever see it or its like 
again. Whether we do or do not, I am 
convinced that the British people will 
give the policy embodied in it its death- 
blow on the first occasion. The Bill will 
be defeated. But the weakness of the 
Liberal Party, its lack of independence, 
its readiness to treat the vital interests 
of the country as though they were mere 
incidents in the Newcastle Programme 
or the Plan of Campaign—these things 
will not be forgotten and will not be for- 
given by the British democracy. 

*Sir E. GREY—[ Cries of “Morley !"): 
The impatience of hon, Members will 
be gratified in the course of the even- 
ing; but I ask indulgence meanwhile, 
because I have not previously spoken on 
this Bill. Though following the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, I do not intend to com- 
plain of want of freshness in his speech, 
first, because we like his dialectical skill 
and the dramatic force which invests 
everything he says with interest ; and, 
secondly, because, I regret to say, I shall 
bound to travel over much of the 
sume ground myself. We have recog- 
nised the old arguments in the right hon, 


Gentleman’s speech; we have recog- 
nised the old omissions. For instance, 


the right hon. Gentleman has not ex- 
plained how Home Rule on the principle 
of the Bill of 1886, and Canadian lines, 
which he himself advocated, would have 
satisfied that military opinion. which he 
told us in the early part of his speech 
would be fatal to this Bill. He has also 
omitted to explain how that form of 
Ilome Rule which he once advocated 
would have attained, as regards Ireland, 
that finality the absence of which he 
alleges in this Bill. If this Bill is not 
to be final, much less will any similar 
Bill containing real concessions, which 
the right hon, Gentleman himself may 
have advocated, and much less would 
any sham Bill be As to the 
methods by which the Bill was passed 
in Committee, and of which the right 
hon, Gentleman complained, they were 
in some degree due to the advice of the 
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right hon. Member himself. Some time 
ago, on another occasion, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“ The object of all reasonable discussion is to 
pave the way for the settlement of a question 
before the country—the object of much of the 
discussion in the House of Commons is to pre- 
vent any settlement from being arrived at.” 


Well, in all the discussions on clauses 
from 1 to 5 in Committee on this Bill, 
how much was due to the desire 


of the Opposition to bring about 
a final settlement in the sense in 


which those words were used. The 
object of the Bill is to bestow legislative 
authority upon Ireland; and if, on the 
Committee stage, the Opposition had not 
occupied the time by endeavouring to 
divert the clauses from a real to a sham 
object, there would have been ample time 
to discuss other parts of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman complains that 
time was not allowed, and I ask why he 
wanted more time? He told us some time 
ago that he wanted time to prove to the 
country how thoroughly unworkable and 
bad this Bill was. Has he had time to 
do that or not? If he has not had time 
to do it, why is it that the Opposition 
were continually asking for an Election 
immediately ? Are they impartial judges 
on this question? Have they not said 
that every day und every hour spent on 
the Bill will be brought up against the 
Government as subtracted from British 
legislation ? Is not that one of the 
weapous on which they will rely when 
the General Election comes ? Did not 
Lord Salisbury the other day, in answer 
to a letter from the unemployed—although 
he gave no hint as to what measure he 
desired to see introduceed—blame in a 
vague way the present Government, 
because by the time occupied over this 
Bill they prevented important British 
measures being introdueed ? Why do 
they want time? Is it only to diseuss 
this Bill, or is it to use it as a weapon 
against us in the country ? If it is for 
the latter purpose—as I think they have 
shown it is—then I say they have no 
title to be considered impartial judges of 
the amount of time that should be devoted 
to the Bill. ‘Their judgment on it is sus- 


pect—already their verdict before the 
country is tainted by the suspicion they 
have themselves attached to it. I will not 
say much as to the motives imputed by 
the right hon. Gentleman to our votes. 
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He told us that we were a mechanical 
majority, that we had voted for the 
Bill without really believing in it. The 
right hon. Gentleman has used every 
effort in Committee to defeat the Bill. 
These efforts have failed, strenuous and 
energetic as they were, and he is left 
with only two consolations—one is the 
prophecy that the Government will be 
defeated in the country, and the 
other is that the votes by which he was 
defeated in the House were worth nothing. 
That is a matter which each man must 
settle for himself. One of the main 
charges against the Government is the 
10th clause, dealing with the retention of 
the Irish Members. The Duke of Devon- 
shire said the other day something 
which we can understand on this 
point—that he and his Party had 
scarcely realised until now how 
objectionable the retention of the 
Irish Members was. They have 
realised it to the extent that if the Bill 
is to pass the Leader of the Liberal 
Unionist Party says they must en- 
deavour in the new Parliament to give 
liberty to the British House of Com- 
mons. Why this horror of the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members? By what 
standard do you wish to judge the pro- 
posal before the House ? It is not as if 
the House had a blank sheet of paper, on 
which nothing had been written, before 
it. Then how is this a change for the 
worse ? I presume it is not because the 
number of the Irish Members in this 
House is to be reduced, though the votes 
given in the House on the question of 
the exact number of the Irish Members 
were most confusing. If that is not the 
charge against us it must be that the 
conduct of Irish Members in the House 
will be more embarrassing and incon- 
venient than it is at present ? Why more 
so than now ? I understand the Liberal 
Unionist position to be that it will be 
worse than it is now, or at least as bad 
because they say—* When the Bill is 
passed you will not have that control 
over Irish affairs—that lever with which 
to affect the action of the Irish Mem- 
bers in the House of Commons.” Sir, 
when the control of this country over 
Ireland was most striet and rigid, and 
when it extended even to the physical 
restraint of Irish Members was the pre- 
sence of those Members so satisfactory, 
from a Unionist point of view, that 
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they wish to continue it? The real 
reason for any feeling in the House or in 
the country against the retention of the 
Irish Members is that their presence in 
this House is considered to have made 
the conduct of government difficult. 
But the friction which has taken place 
has been owing, in the first place, to our 
legislation as to Ireland having been ill- 
considered; aud, in the second place, to 
the management of the details of 
domestic affairs in Ireland having beeu 
in the hands of a Central Authority. 
This Bill removes the causes of that 
friction which have existed between the 
Irish Members and the Government. 
The Opposition complains that under this 
Bill there will still be left incentives to 
the Irish Party to operate in a sinister 
way on the British Government ; bat if 
hon. Members opposite had had their 
way they would have crammed the Bill 
full of incentives. The fact is, that the 
whole political energy of Ireland has 
been devoted in this House to expressing 
a sense of dissatisfaction with the condi- 
tion of affairs in that country, and their 
demands for a Home Rule measure; and 
in proportion as this Bill provides as it 
does a great and legitimate channel for 
that energy, in the same proportion 
will it lessen the concentrated force 
and amount of that energy which will be 
expended in this House. If hon. Mem- 
bers want further argument I would 
point to the growing tendency in this 
country—as exemplified in our County 
Councils and Municipalities—to remove 
the control of local affairs more and 
more from this House. I have a further 
reason why the presence of the Irish 
Members in this House will not be so 
objectionable, if this Bill passes, as hon. 
Members contend that it has been in the 
past. The objection is not only to 
the conduct of the Irish Members in this 
House, but to the solid bulk of the Irish 
majority. But when this Bill passes you 
will have a natural cleavage in the Irish 
Party. You see signs of divisions in it 
at present, signs which evoke the ridicule 
of the hon, Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) and other Unionist 
Members. But they are healthy signs. 
The persistently overwhelming majority 
of the Irish Party in this House on one 
side has been due to their overmastering 
passion for Home Rule, and if that 
pressure were removed, you would find 
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that the cleavage would no longer be on 
one side. To sum up, I would say that 
first of all you reduce the Irish Members ; 
secondly, you diminish the incentive of 
these Members to embarrass the British 
Government ; thirdly, by the Bill you 
have provided conditious under which 
the 80 Irish Members shall give their 
votes, subject to the same healthy line of 
cleavage, the same normal perspective, 
the sume attention to other than ulterior 
objects, as any body of Members who 
sit for British constituencies. Again, 
the opponents of the Bill object that 
under it the Executive in Ireland will be 
a real Executive. Let us, again, adjust 
our view by a reference to the present 
state of things. Our opponents say that 
the change we propose will be intolerable. 
But we have their word for it that the 
present state of things in Ireland is in- 
tolerable as regards the Executive. Is 
there any need of a change in the Execu- 
tive in Ireland? Dublin Castle is an 
anachronism. It is an “alien Board of 
foreign officials.” [Cries of “Oh!”] 
I admit the language is strong, but I can- 
not altogether withdraw the words, for 
they are not my own, but the words of 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham. Why has the Executive in 
Ireland been a trouble to this country, 
and a difficulty to the Government of 
Ireland ? I do not think it has been 
solely because of the failure on the part 
of the Executive officers, such as the 
Magistrates and the Irish Constabulary. 
I throw no blame on them, for I consider 
they have never had a fair chance, be- 
vause they are looked upon in Ireland 
with jealousy as the officials of an 
extrinsic and alien Government. An 
Executive to be useful must be 
strong. Its acts must sometimes be 
disagreeable acts. If there is jealousy 
of the Executive it stands no chance, 
because every disagreeable act is sus- 
pected. You stand no chance with public 
opinion; your task is for ever uphill; 
you contend always with those in- 
fluences whose support and sympathy is 
the very first essential, not only of an easy, 
but of a fair performance of duty, A 
change of Executive is therefore neces- 
sary, and that Executive should be at- 
tached to the Irish Legislature. The 
possession of the Executive power will 
give a sense of responsibility to that 
boly, and will have the same steadying 
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influence in Ireland which it has upon 
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Parliamentary Oppositions in _ this 
country, when they in their turn become 
the Government of the day. Now, we 
have got to the real difficulty. The real 
objection is that the Government we 
have proposed is a real one; that the 
Legislature and Executive in Ireland are 
to be real, with a full sense of responsi- 
bility. That is the gravamen of the 
charge against the Government. It is 
said that the minority will be unfairly 
treated. I should like to say a few 
words upon that. There are a few things 
still to be said on it. It is not the 
strength of the feeling of hon. Members 
from Ulster that is in doubt—it is the 
strength of theirarguments. The feeling 
is strong and genuine, but, after all, it 
belongs to a minority of the people of 
Ireland ; and when the Government are 
asked, as the Member for West Birming- 
ham says, to withdraw their Bill because 
of this feeling of the minority, they 
cannot do it without proof, full and con- 
vincing, that that feeling is justified. 
Has that proof been given? On this 
question of religious intolerance, instances 
have been adduced where, in Protestant 
districts, a large Catholic minority have 
failed to get representation; other 
instances have been given where, with a 
large Catholic majority, a Protestant 
minority has had its full share of repre- 
sentation. The one instance wanting is 
an instance of a Roman Catholic majority 
altogether excluding a Protestant minority 
from representation, But supposing that 
the Ulster people should be, after all, 
right, in spite of their arguments being 
weak—supposing there were that off- 
chance—there are in the Bill such gua- 
rantees as can be put into any Bill, and, 
if these are not effective, no paper 
guarantees can be effective. But are 
there no guarantees outside the Bill ? 
There is, first of all, the danger to 
the Home Rule Parliament of provoking 
the resentment of Ulster; and after 
Home Rule is passed, Ulster is physically 
strong enough—if she has moral right at 
her back, and the sympathy whieh it 
would provoke ; moral right given by 
her own treatment, or by the treatment 
of her fellow-religionists scattered over 
Ireland—she is strong enough to make 
government by the Irish Parliament im- 
I ask hon, Gentlemen opposite 
to give the Nationalists credit only for the 
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lowest motives, and then to say whether 
these men, whom we all admit to be 
masters of Parliamentary strategy and 
political tactics, do not know Ulster’s 
power as well as anyone else’ This 
guarantee will be always present and 
always effective. The second outside 
guarantee is the certain resentment of this 
country if the minority in Ireland are in 
any way treated unfairly. Well, Sir, I 
have only been a short time at the Foreign 
Office, but I have been there long enough 
to have experience of the resentment 
which is aroused when there is any sup- 
posed ill-treatment of minorities in foreign 
countries with which Great Britain has 
no immediate concern. How ean it be 
doubted that that resentment will be 


swift and sure and strong with 
respect to the minority in  Ire- 
land—if it should be necessary ? 


This, too, has to be remembered: that 
Ireland will be so near— nay more, she will 
be in our very midst—that no injustice 
or intolerance there will escape our notice. 
On the Ulster question I would say that, 
in the first place, we are entitled to put 
before the country that we have no evi- 
dence that the danger to Ulster is real, 
practical, or imminent; and, secondly, 
that there are all possible guarantees in the 
Bill, as well as others outside, ever-acting, 
ever-present, inherent in the cireum- 
stances of the case, which it is not in 
the power of the House, or the Govern- 
ment, or the Bill to weaken or destroy. 
Then it is said that the Bill will be un- 
workable. Why? It is not unworkable 
on paper—far less so than the British 
Constitution itself, if it were put on 
paper. But the practice under the Bill 
is to make it unworkable. That is 
proved by a simple method. The worst 
is assumed on both sides, both as regards 
the Irish Members and the Government, 
and then the argument proceed gaily 
enough. The wildest language used by 
any Irish Member under circumstances 
of exasperation and despair is taken, and 
then it is assumed that that language 
describes what will be the exact letter 
of procedure in power. But, Sir, I would 
point out that in every civilised country 
in the world it is found that Oppositions 
become moderate in power. Even the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord R. Churehill) was looked upon as 
an Executive officer of great trust and 
capacity. But in Ireland, by some per- 
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versity of nature, they are going to 
proceed to still wilder excesses contrary 
to all knowledge of history and human 
nature! With that assumption the right 
is claimed to doubt the truth of every 
word that the Irish Members now say, 
while these earlier words are to be held 
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true then and now. In a greater or 
less degree this responsibility can 


upon to produce— 
exist — qualities of 
moderation and prudence. Again, it is 
held that the veto is unworkable. That 
is proved by attributing to successive 
British Governments a large amount of 
jealousy, and a desire to exercise a 
nagging interference with the Irish Par- 
liament. Sir, the Bill is an act of faith 
on both sides. The Irish people and the 
British Government have been brought 
into touch for the first time ; and it re- 
quires an act of faith on the one side, 
as on the other, to accept the Bill. The 
Government trust that the Irish people 
will make good use of the powers 
conferred on them; and the _ Irish 
must trust that the restrictions will 
not be lightly, wantonly, or pro- 
vokingly used. It has been sought to 
destroy the Bill by attacking it piece- 
meal. The restrictions were taken one 
by one, isolated from the context, and 
then it was shown that they would break 
down or bea source of difficulty. Each 
provision is a part of a whole ; and there 
is no right to suppose that in every case 
there will be the maximum of folly on 
the one side, and the minimum of wisdom 
on the other. They argue as though the 
one object was to seize on the weakest 
provision and to break it down, and so 
to wreck the rest. But it is not a fair 
assumption to say of a living man that 
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his greatest strength is that of his 
weakest limb. They argue that 
because there might be oppression 


there would be oppression—that because 
there might be injustice there would 
be injustice. The Government, how- 
ever, believe that by this Bill the 
are giving the Irish people an instru- 
ment which they will for their 
country’s good, and which it will be worth 
while to use and preserve. They feel a 
sense of relief in passing the Bill, and they 
were entitled to take the view that the 
measure will be accepted as something 
which Irishmen shall endeavour not to 
destroy, but to foster and preserve. They 
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feel a sense of relief in passing this Bill 
in regard to the prospects of British 
legislation, and of the time devoted to 
Irish affairs from which the British Par- 
liament will be free. It is reasonable to 
assume that this measure, accepted by 
one Party and freely granted by the other, 
is something which both will strengthen, 
foster, and preserve, instead of trying 
to destroy. Sir, the Government are 
accused of waste of time on this Bill, 
because it must be rejected, first of all 
in another place, and afterwards in the 
country. But that is prophecy, and the 
recital of the speeches of hon. Members 
opposite during the last 12 months is 
perfectly strewn with broken prophecies. 
A few fragments more or less will make 
little difference. As to what will happen 
in another place, the prophecy of hon. 
Members may come true, as it is in 
the power of their Party to realise it. 
But where will the Opposition be when 
the Bill has been rejected ? Will 
they be on the high road to the Local 
Government Bill for Ireland of last 
year? I understand them to say that in 
1885 there was no alliance between 
them and the Irish Party. I do not 
want to press that point. I only say, 
Sir, that the old system broke down—the 
action of the Tory Party broke it down, 
and this Bill takes its place. The Bill 
introduced in 1886 was worth something 
—it produced the Tory Local Govern- 
ment Bill of last year. That was not 
worth much, but it was worth some- 
thing, considering the quarter from which 
itcame. But if the Bill passes through 
the House of Commons it will be worth 
something more, for if it be once passed 
through the House you cannot go back. 
Can anyone suppose that the passage of 
the Bill through the House of Commons 
will not alter the standard by which 
future proposals will be judged by the 
country ? I ask the House to turn to the 
confession of the right hon. Member for 


West Birmingham. He said that the 
Bill had done irreparable mischief. It is 


worth while for hon. Members to remem- 
ber that, when they console themselves 
with the action likely to be taken in 
another place. The passage of this 
Bill through this House will certainly 
remove the idea that it is impos- 
sible to get a majority of the electors 
of the United Kingdom in its favour, 
and it will remove the idea that it is 
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impossible to get such a Bill through 
this House, and the removal of those two 
ideas is worth something. How can 
you go back even if the Bill were rejected 
at the next Election? Some hon. Mem- 
bers say that the electors are not  in- 
terested in Home Rule—that they do not 
believe it; that they are interested in 
social and local measures. It is said we 
would be glad to see the subject dropped, 
as our friends care more for eight 
hours for miners, labour questions, and 
Parish Councils. Supposing that to be 
so, I ask whether the Opposition 
expect to get support in the future 
for 20 years of resolute government ? 
The Union has failed. We have been 
unable in the past to attract the support of 
the people of Ireland to that system. This 
is a paper Constitution, as the Union 
was, mere dry bones; but we maintain 
that it has a prospect of life ; that it will 
attract and exercise the energy and 
vapacity of Ireland; that within the 
four corners of this Bill Irish polities 
can exist and be active, no longer as a 
disturbing and adverse element, but 
filling their proper place, and fulfilling 
their proper work as a part of the Con- 
stitution of these Islands. The Leader 
of the Opposition admits this problem. 
He says it is insoluble; but there we 
ditfer from him. We differ as to the 
solution, but that is because we differ as 
to the nature of the problem. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney) believes in the policy of 
bringing the people of Ireland and the 
people of England near to one another, a 
policy which he said Cromwell first con- 
ceived. The policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman takes a long time for its 
realisation. It has been a long time 
since Cromwell, and how small the result 
has been! We have come to the end of 
our tether with regard to that policy. 
The late Conservative Government had 
the best chance of making that policy 
successful that any British Government 
ever had. They used British credit so 
largely as to arouse the susceptibilities— 
I think unreasonably—of many of the 
British electors, and they went so far in 
reducing Irish land rents as to strain the 
consciences of some Members of the 
Tory Party. Never was there such a 
chance of conciliating Ireland to British 
rule; but it has not led to confidence, 
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Irish people. In bringing forward this 
Bill, we find the aspiration of the people 
of Ireland to resume the thread of Irish 
self-government ; to control her daily 
business ; to be free to meet the most 
pressing of her needs as they arise—not 
unnatural, Some would have us believe 
that the cause of all discontent is to be 
found in the land difficulty. But we do 
not find that opinion prevailing amongst 
the Nationalists. Others urge that we 
have done so much for Ireland that this 
aspiration after Home Rule is unreason- 
able and perverse. They point with 
triumph to Land Acts and other remedies, 
of our willingness and capacity to treat 
Ireland justly and generously. But they 
forget that some of those remedies came 
too late. They forget, too, the bitter 
opposition to those remedies which was 
only overcome by the pressure of ac- 
cumulated disorder and wretchedness in 
Ireiand. Again, some of our best inten- 
tions, such as the Encumbered Estates 
Act, produced the most disastrous results, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket) 
said last night that for the past 70 years 
Ireland has had nothing to complain of. 
But all we have done has shown, not the 
measure of our readiness and capacity for 
governing Ireland,so much as the evidence 
of Treland’s need and of our delay. The 
lesson of the past is that in the future 
Ireland will need constant and unremit- 
ting attention, and that concentration and 
sympathy and knowledge in dealing 
with her affairs which can only be given 
by a Local Authority. I would ask the 
House to consider the difference of the 
problems in Ireland and in this country. 
In Ireland you have a tenant’s problem, 
Here you have a labour problem. Here 
we have congestion of towns and de- 
population of country districts. In 
Ireland they have congestion of country 
districts and stagnation of towns. The 
initiative for dealing with the problems 
is left entirely in the hands of this one 
Parliament. The Unionists grudge the 
time we are spending on Irish affairs, 
and say it should be devoted to the 
consideration of British affairs. What, 
then, is the situation? If we attend to 
the wants of Ireland we keep the 
British electors waiting. If we leave 
Ireland alone, we are soon distracted by 
a state of affairs which plunges us into a 
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measures, which not only occupies oar 
time, but distracts the House of Commons 
by friction and Party feeling. We are 
anxious that that should not be the case in 
the fucure as it has been in the past. 
We maintain that our view of the situa- 
tion and of the possible relations between 
the two countries is the more just and 
reasonable. We therefore think the Bill 
is wise and prudent. We have faith in 
it. We admit that the opposition to the 
Bill was a stern reality. In their enthu- 
siasm our opponents frequently forgot 
their tactics. They would have us be- 
lieve that they were overcome solely by a 
love of Office on this Bench and by time- 
serving behind it. I say that nothing 
but a faith on our part real and strong as 
their own opposition would have enabled 
us to carry this Bill. I have travelled, I 
am afraid, only over well-worn ground. 
I cannot pretend to assume for myself 
that in the performance of the task 
allotted to me I have contributed any 
novelty or new force to the arguments in 
favour of the Bill. But I am glad of 
this opportunity to say, speaking as an 
English Member, and looking to the 
future of this country, that I give my 
vote for the Third Reading of the Bill, 
believing in the good results not only of its 
passing, but of its future working ; in the 
principles on which itis founded, and in 
the present application of them; and 
my conviction that what has taken its 
place as an article of faith in the Liberal 
Party will endureinthe House of Com- 
mons and triumph in the country. 


CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I listened with that interest and 
attention which is always accorded to 
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the words of the hon. Baronet in de- 
fending this Bill. He says he approves 
of the Biil as it is now presented to the 
House. How, then, can he have ap- 
proved of the Bill as introduced? The 
two Bills are in many points absolutely 
opposed to each other. I suppose one 
reason why the hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was chosen to speak on this occasion is, 
perhaps, because in his view, as well as 
in the view of many others, Ireland will 
soon become a foreign country. Speaking 
of Dublin Castle, the hon. Baronet allowed 
a word to slip from him which rather 
indicates that that is his view. He referred 
to Dublin Castle as being alien 
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*Sir E. GREY : What I said was that 
the Board of Dublin Castle had always 
been an alien Board of foreign officials, 
The words, however, are not mine. I 
should not have selected them. They are 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON : But the 
hon. Baronet adopted them ; and it is a 
very curious thing that at the present 
moment the only alien in Dublin Castle 
is his colleague the Chief Secretary. To 
one part of the hon. Baronet’s speech I 
listened with satisfaction. That was 
where he spoke of the guarantees that 
existed in the future for the Irish 
minority. Apparently, we have at last 
persuaded a certain section of the Radical 
Party, at all events, that the threatened 
resistance of Ulster is not a sham and a 
dream. We have at last persuaded hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the stand taken 
by Ulster has not been idly adopted ; 
that it is, in fact, a fixed and unalterable 
stand taken up by perhaps the most 
determined section of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. The hon. Baronet spoke of another 
guarantee which did not convey to my 
mind any degree of satisfaction. He 
spoke of the protection of the Irish 
minority by Imperial assistance. The 
hon. Baronet is acquainted with Imperial 
affairs. I ask him, what suffering 
minority has this country ever protected ? 
I venture to say that the history of 
Parliament does not recall one; and, 
therefore, I gain little from allowing my 
life, liberty, and property to depend on 
Imperial assistance. The people of 
Ulster have never come cringing like 
cowards for the assistance of the British. 
We have always said that if Britain will 
let us we can take care of ourselves. 
Whether Britain allows this or not we 
intend to do so should necessity arise. I 
find fault with the hon. Baronet and his 
colleagues that they base their belief in 
the suecess of Home Rule on sunny 
prophecies as to the effect the Bill will 
have on the prejudices and even the 
hatred of the people of Ireland. These 
prophecies, however, do not warrant hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in attempting a 
fundamental change in the Constitution. 
The Prime Minister is always ready to 
talk of the happy future for Ireland 
should this Bill pass. This always 
reminds me of the triumph of hope over 
experience. The Government know that 
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experience is againstthem. Every right 
hon. Gentleman opposite knows right well 
that the experience of past Irish history 
is directly against the probability that 
the Home Rule Bill will bring peace, 
order, and good government to Ireland. 
The Government, however, found all 
their anticipations on a sanguine view of 
the future, though we cannot see that 
that is any foundation forthe hope. The 
Prime Minister has quoted the experience 
of foreign countries as to the benefits of 
Home Rule. But it has always struck 
me that there is one country and one 
people which the right hon, Gentleman 
forgets to mention, and that is the country 
of England and the English people. 
The English people are now in the black 
books of the Prime Minister, and I do 
not think that recent elections will place 
them on better terms with the right hon. 
Gentleman. It seems to me to be a most 
unparalleled condition of affairs that the 
Parliament of England is asked by the 
Prime Minister to accept a policy with 
assurance because other countries approve 
of it, while the right hon. Gentleman 
knows his own people condemn it. But 
it is said that all will be changed in Ire- 
land. The granting of responsibility to 
the Land League and the priesthood of 
Ireland will change everything. There 
is to be a Parliament of reformed Irish- 
men. Why should they reform? All 
the experience of the past shows that the 
more authority and the more power the 
Nationalist Party possessed the more they 
used it to tyrannise and grind down all 
who dared to oppose them. In that Irish 
Parliament there will be probably two 
factions fiercely hating each other—the 
Land League faction, elected by the 
priests ; and the Fenian Party, led by the 
hon. Member for Waterford, whose policy 
the Chancellor of the Exebequer de- 
scribed as Fenian Home Rule. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No. 

CoLtoyet SAUNDERSON : It is so 
long since the right hon. Gentleman made 
a speech about Ireland and Home Rule 
that he actually forgets his own words, 
I, however, cannot see any prospect that 
the Irish Parliament will become in the 
future other than it was before, repre- 
senting the most merciless, most tyran- 
nical, and the most oppressive tyranny 
that ever existed in any civilised coun- 
try. I can conceive a condition of 
affairs where, if the Irish people were 
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united and claimed Home Rule with the 
same united voice as Hungary claimed 
autonomy, a statesman might say that 
the only hope for pacifying the country 
and in seeing it advance would be to 
grant its request. But is there anything 
in the condition of the Irish people which 
would lead any sane man to believe that 
the granting of autonomy in the case of 
Ireland will make her a peaceful and 
happy country ? There are two sections 
in the Irish Party hating each other 
more than they hated the Loyalists, and 
that is saying a good deal; a third see- 
tion will arise which will take the oppor- 
tunity where it offers to crush the other 
two. Is there any country so unfit for 
self-government as Ireland, containing as 
it does those contending Parties? I 
venture to say that as one of the outcomes 
of Home Rule, if we allow the Irish Par- 
liament to settle its differences alone, it 
will be found that in a short time there 
will be only one Party. What Party 
that will be is hard to say, but we all 
hope to belong to that Party. There 
appears to be an idea in the mind of the 
Attorney General that the Ulster people 
are becoming lukewarm in this fight, and 
the Prime Minister said that the Irish 
landlords should keep their eyes open as 
to the future action of the Ulster tenants, 
I know the Ulster tenants better than 
the right hon. Gentleman; and though 
the Ulster tenants would be glad, natu- 
rally enough, to get cheap land, there is 
one price which they will never pay for 
the privilege, and that is to place their 
lives, liberties, and property at the dis- 
posal of the men who led the Land 
League during the last 10 years, supple- 
mented by the action of the Roman 
Catholic priests. I do not exaggerate in 
these fears for the future. I will read a 
very short quotation from a speech made 
by the hon. Member for Waterford. The 
hon. Member for Waterford invariably 
states what he believes to be true, even 
though it militates against himself. I 
entirely disapprove of the policy of the 
hon. Gentleman ; but I make that con- 
cession to his political conduct. At a 
meeting in Dublin on August 10 one of 
the inducements held out by the hon, 
Member to the meeting to adopt this 
Bill was that the whole Criminal Law of 
Ireland would be iv the hands of the 
Irish Parliament, and that it could by a 
stroke of the pen abolish Grand Juries 
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and elect County Boards. The Ulster 
farmer does not like tke idea of criminal 
procedure and the powers of legislative 
enactment being in the hands of his 
former enemies. I do not believe that 
Land League Judges, or priestly-elected 
Judges, as they will be, or Land League 
prices would give him fair play. I do 
not say that the Irish Parliament would, 
if they were allowed, openly persecute 
their opponents. I believe they would 
execute the operation in the most legal 
manner possible. They would simply 
sweep away one law and enact another, 
and in the hands of the Irish Parliament 
the country would be a hot place for the 
minority. One of the great charms held 
out for the Home Rule Bill to be sup- 
ported was that Parliament would get rid 
of the Irish Members. This was the 
Chief Secretary’s view. Undoubtedly, 
that was one of the lessons which my 
right hon. Friend said had induced him 
to become a Home Ruler. But you are 
not to get rid of them. You will have 
80 Irish gentlemen here, and I in- 
vite the Chief Secretary to explain how 
he reconciles that change of view. 
We were told that this was to be a final 
settlement. But where is the finality ? 
It has gone with the retention of the 
Irish Members. The hon. Member for 
Mayo said the Bill will settle something. 
I believe it will. It will finally settle 
Imperial supremacy, and it will finally 
settle the Irish minority. There is one 
thing I cannot understand, and that is 
the systematic abuse which we hear of 
England in regard to her dealings to- 
wards Ireland in the past. I venture 
to say that there is no more miserable 
cant than expressions like these, which 
are appeals simply to the ignorance of 
the people, or are made in the belief of 
the people’s ignorance of history, to try 
to persuade them to press this Bill in 
order to make reparation for England’s 
disgraceful dealing with Ireland in the 
past. During the last 50 years the re- 
cord of England’s dealing with Treland 
is one of which any great nation might 
be proud. What is the condition of 
Ireland now compared with what it was ? 
The people of Ireland are infinitely more 
prosperous, better fed, and better edu- 
cated than they were ; and, with the aid 
of British capital, many industries have 
been established in their midst. One 
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which England has brought upon Ireland, 
The population of Ireland has undoubtedly 
decreased ; but the diminution of popu- 
lation is no test of decreased prosperity. 
Population has decreased simply because 
the people, being more educated, have 
learned that there are more countries 
besides Ireland in which they can live 
and thrive. They have gone abroad, and 
they have thriven there, I am glad to say. 
Irishmen in America would look upon it 
as a poor prospect if they had to leave 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
and live in a congested district in Ireland. 
The argument as to the decrease of popu- 
lation has, therefore, no bearing what- 
ever on the prosperity or non-prosperity 
of Ireland. As a matter of fact, the 
wealth of Ireland is ten times greater now 
than it was atthe Union. I have tried, 
on behalf of the section of the Irish popu- 
lation which I represent, to show the 
country that our opposition to Home 
Rule is an opposition which we will 
never recall, and I believe the House is 
beginning to credit it at last. Is there 
any instance in history of a great country 
like this being forced by the gag to pass 
a measure for pulling down its Constitu- 
tion and for the re-erection of another ? 
I say there is no instance which has any 
analogy to this monstrous attempt to sub- 
vert the Constitution of a country with- 
out Debate. But despite the gag, we 
have been successful, to some extent, in 
fixing the attention of the country on the 
iniquities of this Bill. There is one 
critical point on which the country is now 
wide awake. That is the 9th clause. 
You will never be able to convinee the 
English people that it is right to give 
the Irish not only the right to control 
their own affairs, but to come here and 
control the affairs of England. At the 
present moment there is growing in the 
country a belief—we have heard echoes of 
it from the bye-elections—that this Bill is 
an attack upon England; that you are 
not only willing to gag England in the 
House of Commons, but that you are 
going to enslave her outside, there is no 
doubt that you will get a very broad, 
clear, explicit answer from the country 
when the opportunity arises. There is 
one other thing we have also shown. We 
have shown that the safeguards put into 
this Bill are shams and delusions which 
are not worth the paper on which they 
are written. I think we have amply 
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justified the attitude which Ulster has 
taken. I think the speech of the hon. 
Baronet is proof of that. He says that 
in the attitude of Ulster is the best 
guarantee for the safety of the minority. 
We have been accused of disloyalty to 
the Crown. We are not disloyal to the 
Crown. But we never owed obedience 
to the power of the majority in Ireland, 
and we will never acknowledge it. The 
stand taken by us has been acknowledged 
in the country, for no sentiment is more 
applauded by the British people than that 
expressing the ultimate and irrevocable 
determination of Ulster. We have shown 
the British people that there is a strong 
and determined minority in Ireland that 
will have to be counted with. Before 
Home Rule can be shoved down our 
throats the forces of the Crown must be 
employed ; and there is no case in con- 
temporaneous history where autonomy 
was forced on a country at the bayonet’s 
point, against the will of the most influen- 
tial section of the people. It will, no 
doubt, be said that the very fact that 
Irish Unionists moved Amendments to 
this Bill showed that if the Amendments 
had been adopted we would have become 
Home Rulers and have adopted the Bill. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
We moved Amendments not because we 
believed the Bill could be made accept- 
able, but in order to show up the corpse 
we had been dissecting during the last 
five months, and I think we have sue- 
ceeded. We have also shown that we 
intend to force the Government to go to 
the country on Home Rule alone. The 
cry of obstruction has been raised, but the 
country has given no indication that it 
approves of that ery. We have shown a 
determination, and I believe we will be 
able to defeat any attempt to sandwich 
Home Rule between other measures of 
the Neweastle Programme. I have never 
doubted that the Government would 
varry their Bill in the House of Commons, 
knowing from experience something of 
the character of British Radicals. But 
it will be beaten in another place ; and 
why ? Because in the House of Lords 
there is not a Catholic majority. It is 
only because the Government have a 
Catholic majority here that they have 
brought in the Home Rule Bill. These 
things shall be made plain to the country, 
and we shall do it with this laudable 
object—that right hon. Gentlemen who 
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have sown the whirlwind shall reap the 
storm. 

*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
said, that in the course of the Debate the 
argument had been freely used by the 
Opposition that there was an absence of 
independence amongst the occupants of 
the Benches behind the Government, 
and that there was no real honest feeling 
in support of the Home Rule Bill. At 
all events, the new Members could say 
that they were not controlled by the 
powerful incentives which influenced some 
of the older Members of the House. In the 
first place, their opinions and judgment 
were not warped by personal antipathy, 
nor had they been under the painful 
necessity of bringing down to the House 
long selections from old speeches —anno- 
tated, expurgated, and often retracted. 
There were two arguments advanced by 
the opponents of the Bill which would 
have no effect in his constituency. 
One was that the Bill had not been 
sufficiently discussed in the House; and 
the other was that it was not understood 
by the country. He represented an agri- 
cultural constituency, composed of clear, 
common-sense men, and he ventured to 
say that if any eminent Member of the 
Liberal Unionist Party were to go down 
to the agricultural districts of Liucoln- 
shire—for example, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bordesley (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), whose services to the 
agricultural labourers nobody would at- 
tempt to underrate—and advance these 
two propositions, he would find that, 
while he got a most respectful hearing, 
his arguments would not have the effect 
which he expected. He had found 
one of the most powerful expositions 
of the case of the opponents of the 
Bill in an article which the Leader 
of the Opposition had written for a 
popular paper with his usual lucidity 
and moderation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man there said that the Liberal Party 
were influenced by two fallacies, which 
were at the foundation of most of their 
arguments. One was that they paid by 
the Home Rule Bill a debt they owed 
to Ireland for past delinquencies ; and 
the other was the theory that the 
majority must rule. He did not deny 
that these were two very powerful 
motives, so far as he was personally con- 
cerned, The fact that large sums of 
money had been unjustly taken by the 
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landlords from the pockets of the Irish 
tenants in the shape of rents, and that 
equally large sums had been appropriated 
for many years by an alien Church, were 
powerful reasons why England should in 
financial concerns deal generously with 
Treland. He was not ashamed to admit, 
also, that he believed in the good 
old doctrine that the majority must 
rule. When the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion challenged that doctrine they were 
justified in expecting from him some 
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clear and logical exposition as to 
when the majority must and when 
they must not rule. Take the Province 
of Ulster. Protestantism was 
ascendency there. He supposed that, 
according to Unionist opinion, there the 
majority must rule. Inthe South of Ire- 
land, and in Ireland as a whole, Roman 
Catholicism was in the ascendency. 
There the minority must rule. Again, 
they were told that an important sec- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church in 


Ireland, -embracing the culture, the 
wealth, and the intelligence of that 
Church, was against the Bill. In that 
vase, they were told, the minority 
must rule. Now, apply this same 
doctrine to the Presbyterian Church. 


The vast majority of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in Ireland was opposed to 


Home Rule. 


in the | 


In that case they were ex- | 


pected to turn the doctrine completely , 


round, and say that the majority must 

rule. In fact, when they once got away 

from the principle that the majority must 

rule they were landed in anarchy, sedition, 

and disorder. It was said, too, that the | 
Nonconformists of England had turned a 
deaf ear to what was called the plaintive 
appeal of their fellow-Protestants in Ire- 
land. He belonged himself to a Noncon- 
formist Body which had 34 candidates in | 
the last General Election, every one of | 
whom was in favour of Home Rule, and 
he was persuaded that they would not 
have got 34 men of the Methodist Church 

to stand up in this country as defenders 
of the Bill if it were tainted in any degree | 
with religious perseeution. He believed | 
tne Irish Nonconformists were in earnest, 
but the danger they feared was not real. | 
Among the Protestant ministers of | 
Ulster who had taken part in the anti- | 
Home Rule campaign was Dr. Nicholas, | 
who had written a pamphlet which had | 
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the pamphlet, as of the speeches made 
by the ministerial delegates, was that the 
appeals to English Protestants were 
based mainly on secular grounds, and 
not on any alleged intolerance exhibited 
by Catholics towards Protestants in Ire- 
land. The chief contentions were that 
Home Rule would send down Bank Stock 
and Railway Stock, and otherwise affect 
trade. This was not an appeal by 
Dr. Nicholas to his fellow-Methodists, 
but to mere capitalists. They reminded 
him of a Petition presented by the 
City of London years ago with regard 
to the question of the naturalisation of 
the Jews. The Mayor and Corporation 
of London came to the Bar of this 
House and presented a Petition that Jews 
should not be permitted to be naturalised— 
first of all, in the interests of religion ; 
secondly, in the interests of the trade and 
prosperity of the Empire ; and, thirdly, in 
the interests of the City of London in 
particular. So also in this case there 
was a large mixture in the appeal to 
sordid considerations. There was the 
amplest possible protection in this Bill 
for every section of Nonconformity in 
Ireland. He did not know how to 
account for the extraordinary state of 
panic into which the Protestants 
of Ireland seemed to have fallen. 
There were only 25,000 Methodist 
members, with possibly 50,000 adherents, 


in the whole of Ireland, and a 
great number of those were living 
in Roman Catholic districts. They 


had Committees appointed to bring for- 
ward avy case of persecution, but they 
had not heard on this side of the Channel 


of any case of Methodists having been 


-no disability 


persecuted in districts where they were 


surrounded by Roman Catholics. No 
particular religion was established or en- 
dowed under the Bill, directly or indirectly; 
imposed on account of 
religious belief ; no ecclesiastical property 
could be diverted without the consent of the 
parties interested; no denominational 
education, he presumed, in the Training 
Colleges and elsewhere could be pre- 


judicially affected; and, further, they 


had the Conscience Clause for the pro- 
tection of children in the elementary 
schools. In the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford the other 
night, which was not a very wisely- 


been widely cireulated in the English | worded one, they were told that in legis- 
constituencies; and the peculiarity of | lating for a people there was no such 
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thing as finality. But he would ask 
what was the alternative policy to that 
of Her Majesty’s Government? Let 
some responsible Members of the Oppo- 
sition say what they proposed to substi- 
tute for the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; many had been anxiously 
waiting to hear what the alternative was 
to be. Was it to be a battering-ram 
to-day anda light railway to-morrow ? 
The noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington had said there must be some 
measure of Local Government for Ireland, 
and that this was a subject which 
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no Government and no Party could | 


afford to shirk. Yet the Opposition did 
shirk it for six years, when they had the 
security that any measure carried through 
this House would pass in another place. 
Would the Opposition, if they could, 
enter into some new compact, or would 


they fall back upon resolute go- 
vernment and the policy cf not 
hesitating to shoot? The policy of 


Her Majesty’s Government was one 
of conciliation ; it was offered by the 
democracy of England to the Irish 
nation at the hands of the leading 
statesman of our age, and for that 
reason he gave it his cordial support. 
Lorp F, HAMILTON (Tyrone, N.) 
should not detain the House for more 
than a few minutes, and he had the less 
compunction in rising, as he had occupied 
very little of the attention of the House 


during any of the stages of the Bill. He | 


should, however, be wanting in duty to 
those who returned him to the House if 
he did not before the Bill was read a third 
time enter his protest, both in their name 
and his own, against this measure. They 
had been for 82 days discussing one 


quarter of a Bill three-fourths of which | 
‘of the Loyalist and Unionist repre- 


had been forced through the House with- 
out a word of discussion of any sort or 
kind whatever. What was the measure ? 
It was a measure which introduced vast 
Constitutional changes, which bristled 
with difficulties, and which had been 
riddled through and through by the 
arguments of the Opposition during the 
Committee stage. He could only think 
of one reason which could excuse the 
introduction of the Bill, and that was 
that when the Government introduced it 
they were aware of the fact that it could 
not become law. It was a Bill made for 
show, and not for use. It was a species 
of article manufactured in Germany, or, 
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perhaps, after what they heard last night, 
“ manufactured in Devonport " would be 
a more felicitous expression. This Bill 
was the outcome of the labour of six 
years. Surely after such an abnormally 
prolonged period of gestation they might 
have expected some measure a little 
more creditable to those the impress of 
whose paternity it bore. There were 
only two clauses in the Bill upon which 
he should like to say a word. The first 
was the 9th clause and the other the 
Second Schedule, which might be regarded 
as part of a clause. The Irish Members 
were to be retained, and at that he re- 
joiced. The Members from Ulster were 
returned by the constituents to the Im- 
perial Parliament, and not to a species 
of glorified Vestry in Dublin. The 
Ulster Members, he supposed, ought to 
congratulate themselves on the fact that 
the Prime Minister, in his graciousness, 
had only partially disfranchised their 
constituents. Instead of returning 102 
Members to this Parliament, Ireland in 
future would only return 80 Members ; 
but, at the same time, the constituencies 
in the North of Ireland had been gerry- 
mandered in the most barefaced, thoug 

skilful, manner in order to reduce the 
present most inadequate representation of 
the Loyalists of Ireland to a still smaller 
figure. Why should the principle of 
electoral districts, upon which that House 
after long deliberation had finally resolved 
—why should that principle, which was 
considered best for England, be abandoned 
in the case of Ireland ? The reason was 
perfectly obvious. It was to reduce the 
representation of the Loyalists. In the 
County of Tyrone, for instance, by this 
Second Schedule, it would mean almost 
the entire, if not the entire, annihilation 


Financial 
as an 
matter 


sentation. Coming to the 

Clauses, he confessed that, 
Irish Member, it was a 
of most supreme indifference to him 
whether the financial burdens which 
were to fall upon England under this 
Bill were to be heavier than they were 
at present. Luxuries must be paid for ; 
and if gentlemen chose to buy a pig in a 
poke, they must pay the price. It would 
be interesting to see whether the consti- 
tuents of hon. Gentlemen opposite re- 
garded this matter with the same in- 
difference that the Irish Members did. 
The hon. Member for North Armagh had 
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alluded to the attitude of determined 
hostility which the Ulster Unionists had 
adopted towards this Bill. There was 
one Member of the present Government 
who was an Ulsterman by birth, and he 
regretted to say that the only contribu- 
tion he made to this difficult part of the 
subject was a sneer at the Unionist 
representation of his native Province. 
The other night there was a Debate 
on absentee landlords. He (Lord F. 
Hamilton) confessed he had very little 
sympathy with absentees of any sort. 
He regretted the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bryce) was not in his place, 
and he would suggest to that right hon. 
Gentleman that it would be a most in- 
teresting, instructive, and novel experi- 
ence for him to re-visit his native 
Province during the Recess. He could 
address meetings in Belfast and Derry, 
and ascertain how far Ulstermen coin- 
cided and believed in the views he him- 
self expressed. Possibly it might fail to 
be an altogether agreeable experience to 
the principal performer. Much capital 
had been made out of the mysterious 
Memorial which was said to be signed 
by 3,500 Presbyterians, who were in 
favour of the policy advocated by the 
Prime Minister. The names of the 
signatories to this Memorial up to the 
present had been enshrouded in the 
darkest mystery, and the Unionists were 
a little sceptical as to the genuine- 
ness of the signatures. Assuming, 
however, that this number of 3,500 
was correct; there were 500,000 
Presbyterians in Ireland, so that the 
Prime Minister would actually have suc- 
ceeded in convincing very nearly } per 
cent. of the total of the Presbyterians in 
Ireland—a most magnificent and con- 
vincing demonstration of opinion! It 
was, perhaps, natural that there should 
exist a certain lack of sympathy between 
the Unionists of Ulster and the occupants 
of the Government Bench. The Ulster 
Protestant, and especialy the Ulster 
Presbyterian, was a man of few words. 
He was essentially and pre-eminently a 
man of action. It was natural there 
should be this lack of sympathy between 
men, ou the one hand, who were practical 
and men of action; and, on the other 
hand, of men who were nothing if not 
theorists. But though this lack of 
sympathy might exist, he confessed the 
Protestants of Ulster had not received 
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fair play in this matter. During the whole 
course of these Debates no more extra- 
ordinary argument had been put forward 
than that with which the Chancellor of 
the Duchy met the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Leeds the other night. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that there 
was no particular foree in endeavouring 
to meet a difficulty of one kind 
while leaving it open to the 
Irish Legislature to obtain the same 
ends by other means. In other words, 
the present measure opened the door to so 
many evils that it was no use guarding 
against any particular one. As _ well 
might a man decline to take any pre- 
cautions against the inroads of cholera on 
the ground that there were so many other 
diseases to which human beings were 
liable that it was absolutely absurd to 
single one special disease out. Every 
one of them thought that Bill a dead 
Bill. They had been sitting round a 
corpse for the last few weeks, and it 
would be difficult to imagine a duller 
wake than they had had. Everyone 





who lived in Ireland knew that the Land 
| Question was the very root of the whole 
Irish difficulty, and yet there was no 
 eennt whatever to settle the Land 
(Question in the Bill now before the 
| House. There was one legacy the 
Government would leave. ‘They had 
| succeeded in fanning into a flame the 
dying embers of religious and racial 
;animosity. Those who lived in the 
North of Ireland had hoped those flames 
| had died out, but they saw again the old 
strong Party feeling aroused, and he 
feared it would take nearly a generation 
for those feelings to calm down. This 
was the only legacy the Government 
would leave when they had been turned 
out of Office and when this Administra- 
tion had passed into the limbo of for- 
gotten things. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he hoped the House would not 
think him wanting in respect for the able 
and diverting speech which, in common 
with others, he had listened to with very 
great interest if he did not pursue the 
| heads of argument which the noble Lord 
too briefly, for their profit and instruction, 
placed before the House, except in so far 
as he might encompass them incidentally 
in the remarks he might have to make in 
seeking to address the House, because he 
felt he had hardly any right to intrude 
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into this Debate with the view of offering | other aspects of the Bill which filled him 
any contribution to the discussion as a/ with regret. As it was originally in- 
Debate. He rose to ask the indulgence | troduced the Bill was an honest and sub- 
of the House more on a personal ground | stantial attempt to bestow self-govern- 
in consideration of the somewhat unfor-| ment upon Ireland, but marred by the, 
tunate, to him almost calamitous, relation| to his mind, regrettable and need- 
which he had now got into with respect! less reservations. Against these re- 
to the Third Reading of this Bill. He/ servations, as inconsistent with Home 
had the satisfaction of voting for the} Rule and also as being in themselves 
Second Reading of the Bill, and it was | absurd and vain, if viewed in the light 
to him a true gratification. He regretted | of conciliatory concessions to an abso- 
to discover that he should not be} lutely and necessarily irreconcilable 
able to repeat that satisfaction in| Opposition, as being in fact, if he might 
connection with the Third Reading ; | so say, in the nature of unworthy dodges 
but not from any change that had | which were, besides, useless, being a 
come over him or from any cause for | spreading of the net in sight of the bird, 
which he was to blame. He said in all} he said against these he protested, in- 
sincerity that it was for him a sorrowful | effectually it was true, but as well as the 
experience to find himself separated from | limited opportunity of doing anything 
his Party in voting on this Bill, but he| enabled him to do. At the same time, 
declared that it was not his fault ; he | he steadily supported the Government in 
had not gone away from the Bill and the | their resistance to the endeavours of hon. 
Party, but the Bill and ‘the Party had | and right hon, Gentlemen opposite, which 
gone away from him, and had left him in| he admitted were perfectly natural from 
a predicament. Like Joseph—he referred | their point of view, because though he 
of course, to the patriarch of that name} held their opposition undoubtedly con- 
—he found himself, if he might use a | tained sporadic, perhaps more than sporadic 
colloquialism, “in a hole,” but it was a} elements of destruction init, yet to a cer- 
hole in which he had been put by his| tain extent it arose entirely and distinetly 
brethren, who had thereupon abandoned | out of their deep, though to his mind 
him. Since the Second Reading of the | erroneous, aversion to the principle of the 
Bill a good many things had happened, | Bill. As originally introduced, he sup- 
especially in what was to him a vital] ported the Government in resisting the 
part of the Bill—he referred, of course, | efforts of the Opposition to make Home 
to the powers conferred upon Irish| Rule practically as well as theoretically 
Members in this House. The Prime} a subordinate dependent, but he found, 
Minister, with the support of the Govern- | in respect of its being an indepen- 
ment and the Party, had adopted tacties | dent Home Rule measure, the Bill had 
which seemed to him to be diametrically | come out of Committee worse than 
opposed to his principles, and he was so} when it entered it. Amendments had 
much attached to his principles that he| been made or resisted, postponements 
supposed, owing to some constitutional} and limitations had been introduced or 
peculiarity, he was not able to follow his| persisted in to such a degree that he 
tactics, with the result that he found| found now many of the most practical 
himself reduced to the position of aj friends of the Bill describing it as a 
political curiosity, being he supposed now, | transitory, experimental, and a partial 
on that point at all events, the only} version of Home Rule. If that be so, if 
Gladstonian extant. that description be right, then he had 
“The last of the faithful left trusting alone, to remember that he was seut there to 

All his late co-believers thirsting and gone.” | Support Home Rule _ not half-Home 
© ° . Rule; he was sent here to support 
Japhet in Search of a Father, Celebs) virtuatty a final settlement, and a a 
in Search of a Wife, were works of! mere instalment or scrap instalment of 
fiction that once had a certain vogue ; but! Home Rule. Of course he should be 
under the title of Gladstonius in Search| told he was not much hurt by that, 
of a Leader, or Item in Search of a) because half a loaf was better than no 
Chief he could tell a tale of woe, but he! bread ; but he demurred to that applica- 
would refrain and draw a veil over his | tion of this piece of proverbial philosophy, 
feelings. But, besides this change to| and in its relation to Home Rule to take 
which he had briefly referred, he found|a position upon this half-loaf policy 
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which he regarded as one of those articles 
which were entirely more mischievous 
than integrated falsehood. Let him ask 
what was a loaf? A loaf seemed to him 
to be a homogeneous mass of semi- 
evaporated dough in which the 
homogeneity was the emphatic term. 
Owing to its homogeneity, if they halved 
the loaf they got something which was 
worth taking, because, though diminished 
in quantity, it still possessed all the 
qualities of the original. But if they 
tried their maxim upon something that 
was similarly homogeneous, but an 
organism, such as a political Constitution 
like Home Rule was, they would find a 
defect in its application. Would they 
say that half a watch was better than no 
chronometer ? It was worse, because it 
was a burden. Or that half a fiddle was 
better than no orchestra 7 It was worse, 
because it was a nuisance. Or that half 
a man—whether they bisected him 
vertically or horizontally — was better 
than nobody? It was worse, because 
they would have to bury the moieties, 
whereas no body would cost them nothing 
for undertakers’ or other fees. And 
similarly he put the question, was half- 
Home Rule necessarily better than no 
autonomy ? He thought it was possible, 
without pushing the analysis too far, to 
put that proposition in doubt. It might 
be that in the present case the result of 
half-Home Rule would be the creation of 
Trish discontent and cabal in Dublin, 
with a continuation of the old Irish con- 
troversy and intrigue at Westminster. 
Now, on that point he had rather failed to 
new follow the action of his hon. Friends 
from Ireland. He thought that they 
wanted thorough Home Rule, but he had 
found them often voting against the 
most elementary characteristics of what 
he had considered as Home Rule. He had 
protested against all the absurd reserva- 
tious proposed by this Bill upon Irish 
autonomy, but he had not experienced 
much sympathy from the Irish Benches. 
He voted for the complete control of 
Ireland over its own taxation, but he 
found Irish Members going into the other 
Lobby; they would not have self-taxation 
on any account. He voted for giving the 
immediate control of the land to Ireland, 
but he found Irish Members, for the 
most part, at all events, going into the 
other Lobby ; they would not have their 
own land at any price. In these cireum- 
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stances, he was tempted to ask whether 
Home Rulers really wanted real Home 
Rule? Atallevents, he had objected tothe 
use that was being made of this half-grant- 
ing—this partial postponement of Home 
Rule. They were told they must keep 
the Irish Members here for all purposes, 
because they were keeping so much of 
their business with them. In passing he 
would ask, even if that were a sound 
argument, why for all purposes, why for 
more than their own purposes? But, 
leaving that point, he said that that plea 
was no answer to the like of himself, 
who objected to Irish rule in British 
business, because he said that he did not 
want their land, or their taxation, or their 
Police, or their Judges to be left here for 
them to deal with ; he wanted them to 
take away these things with them, 
and to manage them themselves. He 
said they were artificially creating a false 
excuse for perpetuating a wrong, and 
when they had done the wrong they said 
it was necessary, and justified by the 
false excuse they had first artificially 
created ; they did exactly what the street 
impostors did—that was to say, they got 
up fainting fits, and then fell down in 
them in order to lay a basis for brandy, 
half-a-crown, and a cab home. It was 
very old, and he thought by this time an 
exploded strategy, the same as for his 
Irish friends to vote against the taking 
away of all their property with them, 
and then come round and say, “ We must 
stay behind in order to watch our property, 
and must have complete power over 
you and yours, in order to do it effee- 
tually.” He was not able to follow them 
in this matter at all. His doing them a 
favour was no ground for their insisting 
on interfering in every respect with him 
and his. They insisted on leaving a 
large part of their farewell luggage in 
his hall. He said he did not want their 
luggage to be left there, but if they 
would insist on leaving it, that gave 
them no right to sit down upon it, far 
less to insist upon wandering all over his 
house and doing whatever they pleased. 
They might be very thankful he did not 
throw their luggage out into the street, 
and, in the meanwhile, he thought they 
ought to retire in order to make sure of 
their not losing the train. At the same 
time, he said, much as he disliked this 
imperfect aspect of the Bill, in all the 
circumstances, it was not a consideration 
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that would have prevented him from 
supporting it, and regarding it as he had 
still been able to do—if there had been 
nothing else to find fault with—as a 
substantial though imperfect assertion of 
the principle of Home Rule. Then 
there was another feature which he 
disliked intensely in the Bill as it now 
stood, and that was the Second Chamber 
constituted upon a narrow property 
qualification. He asked, why did a 
Liberal Government and a Liberal Party 
create and sustain a monstrosity like 
this? Amongst the Amendments which 
they rescued from the guillotine, why did 
they not put down one at least that 
would have placed this Second Chamber 
suffrage on a rational basis ; or, if Ire- 
land demanded this Second Chamber, 
based on this qualification, of which he 
saw no evidence, because submission 
was a very different thing from demand ; 
but still, if she ;did demand it, why did 
not the Government cast on Ireland her- 
self the responsibility and the duty of 
framing, of fabricating, her own Second 
Chamber to her own mind? He heard 
great talk among some of his friends on 
that side of the House of the terrible 
things that were going to be done when 
the House of Lords threw out this Bill. 
For himself, he was anything but a 
friend to the principle of hereditary 
legislation, and accordingly he regretted 
deeply that he thought that this Bill, in 
the hands of this Government, would 
prove rather a strengthening than a 
weakening of the position of the House 
of Lords. It seemed to him, in present 
circumstances, a pretty Government and 
a pretty Party to attack the House of 
Lords, and a pretty Bill to attack it 
upon. A Democratic Government that 
spent a considerable part of its energy 
in creating and distributing hereditary 
honours with a special leaning to wealth 
over worth, a Democratic Party whose 
most iconoclastic Members were actually 
tumbling over eachother in their steeple- 
chasing after baronetcies, with the 
will whoop of “knighthood take the 
hindmost,” proposed to attack the House 
of Lords upon a Bill, one of whose most 
characteristic clauses created a privileged 
tribunal of landlords empowered to veto 
the will of the people. His own belief 
was that considering the mess into which 
this Bill had got in this matter as well 
as in one or two others, when the House 
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of Lords threw out this Bill the country 
would not go off into paroxysms of grief 
and rage; some part of it even might 
laugh, and say—* Serve them right as a 
Democratic Government and Democratic 
Party that takes such singular methods 
of working out Democratic principles.” 
But even that blot, considerable though it 
be, in the Bill, would not have made it 
impossible for him to support it if it had 
remained what it was at first, a coherent 
assertion of the principle of self-govern- 
ment. But that the Bill no longer did. 
By the sudden and absolute sacrifice of 
the protective sub-sections of the 9th 
clause—or, as he should say, of the old 
9th clause, for he believed it was now in 
the amended Bill the 10th clause—by the 
sudden and absolute sacrifice of those 
protective sub-sections the Government 
had changed the Bill essentially, and, in 
his opinion, had converted it into a self- 
contradictory measure. The Bill now 
said that self-government was right for 
Ireland, but it was wrong for Great Britain. 
It said, and it said rightly, that Irish 
affairs ought to be managed in Ireland by 
Irish Representatives to the complete 
exclusion of non-representative British 
interlopers, but it also said that British 
affairs ought not to be managed in 
Britain by British Representatives with- 
out the inclusion of non-representative 
Irish interlopers, and in that way he said 
that the Bill was not merely wrong, but 
he said further it was incoherent and 
did not hang together, and was incon- 
sistent ; it was an attempt to construct a 
yes-no or black-white proposition, and 
which, therefore, by the necessity of the 
ease, when they attempted to grasp it, 
not only repelled assent, but actually 
transcended the apprehension of a sound 
understanding. The formeropp nents but 
present apologists of this Constitutional 
heresy attempted to extenuate it as some- 
thing that was trifling, minor, and 
secondary, and he had considered, as it 
was his duty to do, very carefully what 
they had said on this matter ; but he was 
not able to see it in that light. No one 
could have put the case more powerfully 
than the Attorney General did yesterday, 
but he could not see that he had been 
successful in upsetting those formidable 
and preponderating reasons which were 
assigned by the Prime Minister for pro- 
posing the now, as he thought, unwisely 
aud weakly abandoned sub-sections of the 
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9th clause. At all events, he would say 
of this change in the Bill that, so far 
from seeming secondary and minor, it 
seemed to him to be a vital, a 
supreme, and a perilous innovation— 
subversive of the principles of representa- 
tive Government and pregnant with the 
possibilities of political disaster; and, 
until he saw the contrary, he should con- 
tinue to believe that the country would 
take the same view. He thought when 
the Scottish people came to understand 
that while not one individual of their 72 
Members was to have a syllable to say 
in Irish affairs, which would be all 
separately transacted by the Irish them- 
selves in Ireland, there were still to be 
80 Irish Members here who would have 
exactly a ninth part more control over 
Scotch affairs than Scotland would 
have itself. He said that when once it 
came to be understood in Scotland that 
when this Bill became law, if it 
ever became law, it would then un- 
doubtedly become the interest of Ireland 
to oppose Scotch Home Rule—[ Cries of 
“No, no!” ]—yes, the interest of Ire- 
land to oppose Scotch Home Rule—be- 
cause that would be the best way of 
retaining Scotch matters here in order 
to enable them more effectually to coerce 
the Scotch vote on Irish affairs—they 
would be of opinion that this was a very 
unjust and dangerous proposal. - When 
once they came to understand that, they 
would be of opinion that that was a very 
unjust and dangerous proposal, It would 
be a surprise if the English people took 
any other view when they came to under- 
stand that the Irish presence meant, in 
practice, the casting vote of Ireland in 
the mass of English and Scottish con- 
cerns. Of course, if at a General 
Election Scotland and England, with 
their eyes open, declared that they 
desired to be ruled by an outside authority, 
if the ery of “One man one vote, one 
Irishman two votes” carried the day, 
then he, for one, would be not, indeed, 
convinced, but he would be silenced; 
but until that, to him, inconceivable 
course, he, for one, would do what one 
very humble individual could to warn 
such portions of the constituencies as his 
voice could come across against the 
iniquity and the danger with which he 
believed this Bill was charged. Of 
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course, he was told that he had got his 
answer, because the Liberal Party as a 
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whole, almost in its entirety, voted for 
retaining the Irish Members for all pur- 
poses. But he desired to ask, Had the 
Liberal Party, in the vote, the mandate 
of the constituencies on this point ? 
From his own experience in different 
parts of the country, he should conclude 
that if this point had been clearly put to 
the constituencies at the last Election, 
they would have declared against the 
Irish usurpation in British polities, But, 
putting that aside, he wished to ask 
whether there were not many Mem- 
bers who voted in the majority 
upon totally different grounds from 
that of an eager desire to bring about 
Irish domination in British matters ? 
He would ask liberty here to introduce a 
quotation from one who would be recog- 
nised us undoubtedly one of the best 
informed commentators upon the pro- 
ceedings of this House. He referred to 
his Friend the Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor). That hon. Member, like 
some other Members of the House, was 
not satisfied with the opportunity of 
stating his mind from his place in this 
House, but kept a newspaper to himself 
for the ventilation of his views, which, 
from the pardonable belief he had, no 
doubt, on his part, that it was the true 
centre of political light—and it certainly 
was the focus of political and other heat 
—he courageously called The Sun. As 
it happened, it was part of his hon. 
Friend's solar system to present the public 
with a weekly review of the Debates of 
the House under the heading of “ At 
the Bar of the House,” which, whatever 
hostile criticism might think of its good 
feeling, good thinking, or its good taste, 
or even its good facts, was always, at all 
events, good copy. The week after the 
Prime Minister turned his remarkable 
and unexpected somersault on the 9th 
clause, by which he voted out his own 
just and reasonable proposal for retaining 
the Irish Members only for the common 
affairs of the Empire, and moved in the 
very opposite proposal, his hon. Friend 
darted some sunstrokes from the “ Bar of 
the House ” on the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, which were to this effeet— 

“ Last week we were down in the very depths 
of tre dumps, when we were certain that last 
Thursday would see the end of us and the Go- 
vernment of Mr. Gladstone, and, above all, of 
the Home Rule Bill. We had heard all kinds 
of tales about the desertions which were going 
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to come from the faddists, from the cranks, and 
from the half-hearted.” 

Then the hon. Member gave a list of 
those persons, in which he was astonished 
to find his name included. And his hon. 
Friend went on— 

“ Well, the great day has come and gone, 
with the result that the Government is stronger 
than ever. The malcontents,trimmers, and the 
disgruutled have done their worst and the Go- 
vernment still stands secure, and indeed is now 
stronger than ever before, and the voice of the 
trimmer is soft in the land, and the crank and 
the faddist have gone back to the dark recesses 
of their cave.” 


He (Mr. Wallace) might be allowed to 
remark that, inasmuch as the opinions he 
and others advocated were, and he sup- 
posed are, the opinions of the Prime 
Minister and the Government, they 
thought they found themselves in very 
good company when they were called 
disgruntled faddists, and cranks, and 
trimmers. If they were disgruntled, who 
was the leading disgruntler? He would 
say the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman). If they were 
faddists, who was the chief faddist ? 
The Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
Bryce). If they were cranks, who was 
the leading crank ? The Secretary for 
Ireland. If they were trimmers, who 
was the arch trimmer? Why, the Prime 
Minister. His hon. Friend, however, 
proceeded to trace the causes of this, and 
to give an explanation of the happy 
Party unanimity and unity which he had 
just signalised. His hon. Friend traced 
it to a mysterious influence which he 
called by the monosyllablic name of 
“ Joe.” 

“To Joe it should in justice be said that the 


chief honour belongs of having produced this 
transformation.” 
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To him this was considerably mysterious. 
“Gee” he knew, and Gehu he knew, 
but who was Joe? Was it an African 
potentate? Was it a chemical 
stance? Was it by any possibility 
the redoubtable client of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, whom in his absence the right 
hon, Gentleman so ably represented in 
this House ? In the pre-Confucian days 
he knew there was a Chinese deity ealled 
Foo. Was possibly his second 
cousin ? 

Mr. T. P. OCCONNOR: It was the 
Brummagem idol. 
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Mr. R. WALLACE said, it could not 
be a Member of this House, for in all 
the circumstances that would have im- 
plied a vulgarity of literary form, of 
which he knew the hon. Member was 
perfectly incapable. Accordingly he 
(Mr. Wallace) dealt with the difculty 
in the traditional way of commentators ; 
and having looked it squarely in the face 
he passed on. The hon. Member (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) continued— 

“The other night, when we were discussing 
the ‘in-and-out’ clause, there were a certain 
number of Liberals, as | have always said, who 
were a little shaky, and some of them even 
would have gone the length of voting against 
the Government ; but when they heard Joe and 
the malevolence of his attack their minds under- 
went a conversion, and many of them who 
would have voted against us were able to sum- 
mon up their courage and Party loyalty so far 
as to walk out of the House. Whether that is 
what the voters who elected them intended 
when they sent them to Parliament is a matter 
which may be left to their constituents. Not 
the eloquence of Gladstone, not the subtlety of 
Balfour, not the stern sense of Party loyalty 
did half so much good as the malignant tongue 
of Joe.” 

Whatever the occult power called Joe 
might have been, it clearly was not faith 
in the propriety of Irish control in British 
affairs, and this was really why he (Mr. 
Wallace) had taken the liberty of intlict- 
ing this long quotation upon the House. 
Because it showed that, in the opinion of 
one of the best-informed and competent 
critics and historians of their proceed- 
ings, the majority did by no means consist 
entirely, or to a large extent, of believers 
in British subjection to Irish supremacy. 
According to the hon. Member, it was 
due to entirely other causes. The Mem- 
ber for the Dumfries Burghs (Mr. Reid) 
uad told them that he knew 15 or 20 
who were believers in the principles 
of the Prime Minister and of the 
Government ; and from his (Mr. Wal- 
lace’s) own ordinary chaunels — he 
gathered indications that in this majority 
there were a very considerable number 
who had an aversion to Irish intru- 
sion in British matters, but who voted 
as they did for the purpose of what 
seemed to them the right purpose—of 
avoiding the diseredit and the danger of 
| Government defeat. He himself held 
that the very worst Liberal Government 
must be better for the country than the 
very best Tory Government; and if a 
Liberal Government announced that it 
was going to make a certain vote & 
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Vote of Confidence or of No Confidence, | the most successful of the right hon. 
hecould conceive himself, while nominally | Gentleman’s performances. It presented 
voting in apparent support of a measure | itself as anartless account of how the right 
which gave him the greatest dissatisfac- | hon. Gentleman came to turn the Bill 
tion, making an avowed protest against | round to precisely the opposite of what 
the measure on its merits, and declaring | had been originally introduced, and of 
that his votes were not given in support | why it was that he was now the more or 
of it, but for the totally different purpose | less ardent opponent of what, after all 
of preventing a Tory Government from | the pros and cons, he had decided and 
coming into power. Accordingly, so far | still thought to be the right course on the 
as this particular majority vote upon | merits of this question. He said he had 
which so much stress was laid was a vote deferred to the opinion of the House and 
given merely to keep the Government in | the Party which he had ascertained, not 
Office, he declined to regard it as any | as in his simplicity he would have ex- 
indication of the opinion of the country | pected the right bon. Gentleman would 
that Irish rule of Great Britain ought to | have done, in the formal Debate and de- 
be one of the conditions and parts of Home | liberate pronouncement of the House 
Rule. The Prime Minister had said that | upon the matter, but by private inquiry, 
the House was master. No doubt; but | as was done in connection with divorce 
the House had a master, and that was | cases and the like. Through his private 
the country. The verdict of this higher | inquiry agency he ascertained that the 
master he awaited at the General Elec- | real majority of the Party thought he 
tion. Hitherto he had not heard that the and the Government were right in this 
country had welcomed the proposal of matter. Again, in his simplicity, he 
Irish usurpation with+ any very great (Mr. Wallace) should have supposed that 
signs of enthusiasm and cordiality. He if the right hon. Gentleman had convened 
noticed that the Chief Secretary at New- his Party, and had urged on them to take 
castle and the Home Secretary in the right course, he would have persuaded 
Northamptonshire last night gave this them to follow it ; and he could not help 
aspect of Home Rule, and, indeed, most thinking it was a very great misfortune 
of the aspects of Home Rule, a very wide | indeed that the finest head in this 
berth, and very prudently confined them- | Assembly should have been put to no 
selves to copious and, he should not say, | better use than counting the noses of 
undeserved abuse of the plaintiff’s attorney. | duller men. But the right hon. Gentle- 
Since the brief and inadequate Debate man thought he could not carry his own 
upon the protective sub-sections of the view; and as, apparently, he must carry 
9th clause he had studied all that had | something, he determined to carry the 
been said in defence of the form that the | opposite view ; and carry it he did. In 
Bill had now assumed by his friends on declaring the “ in-and-out clause” un- 
the Government side of the House with workable the Party did not act with that 
the honest desire of being converted by | servility which was sometimes attributed 
it, if possible, and brought into line with to them; but, in his opinion, a high- 
the voting of his Party, but he was bound handed and unreasonable masterfulness 
to say he had not been so successful as | commended them. The famous “ Herod” 
he could have desired. He applied his illustration was perfectly inapposite in 
mind, of course, naturally, first of all to | this ease. On the subject of the “ in- 
the Prime Minister's Midlothian letter. | and-out ” clause the items did not say— 
He had there expected to find the highest |“It is the voice of a god, and not the 
authority upon a matter such asthis. In | voice of a man.” They said something 
his recent speech the right hon, Gentle- | very different. They practically said— 
man had said nothing with which he | “It is the voice of a botcher, and not of 
(Mr. Wallace) could not cordially coin- | a master.” Of the “ in-and-out clause,” 
cide, and, therefore, he had no trouble | which he himself regarded as a just and 
in applying his mind to the letter. | rational proposal that might have worked 
He had made that application of his mind | well if it got a chance, they-went about 
in the reverential frame of spirit in which | saying, “ In-and-out, Ho, ho! Out-and-. 
he ulways regarded deliverances from | in, He, he!” and this harmless chuckling 
such a quarter, but he must acknowledge | proved too much for the solemnity 
that it did not seem to him to be one of | of the Liberal Party, and then the 
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Liberal Party proved too much for 
its Leader, and that was how 
the great change actually came about. 
Regarded as political coachmanship, he 
must say he thought it was coachman- 
ship extraordinary. The coach was 
being driven slowly but surely uphill. 
The most experienced and the wariest 
driver upon the road was upon the box. 
All seemed to be going well, and it was 
merely a question of time to reach the 
summit. But the guard—a new guard— 
came forward, and said he understood 
the horses did not like the up road, and 
wanted to turn and go down, Strangely 
enough, the champion driver, instead of 
saying, “I know better than that,” 
merely remarked, “Is that so?” He 
turned the team round, gave them their 
heads, and off they ran, with the result 
that the whole cavaleade must be turned 
into the nearest available potato field in 
order to insure a halt, although it should 
cost a spill. “ The country,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, “will be of 
opinion that in the actual circumstances 
of the case we judged aright.” No 
doubt, if they were put to it, an over- 
turn was better than a smash. But let 
them hope that when the Home Rule 
coach, after the necessary repairs—and 
they must be considerably extensive 
repairs—was next put upon che road, it 
would be the driver and not the horses 
that would settle the course. At the 
same time, he (Mr. Wallace) was bound 
to admit that, having made up his mind 
to revolutionise the Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman executed the operation with 
perfect nerve and consummate address. 
Although himself one of the credulous 
victims who had to be sacrificed in the 
matter, he could still admire the style of 
his immolation. Never should he forget 
that Wednesday afternoon seven weeks 
ago, when in the quietest manner possible, 
just as if he were going to do nothing in 
particular, at the last moment and with- 
out one word of warning to those who 
had put faith in the sagacity of his 
proposals—proposals which he had de- 
clared to be demanded by a dangerous 
political intrigue which he had described 
as more than he and his Colleagues had 
been able to face, proposals which he 
further stated to be the best plan that 
he and they, after much labour, had 
been able to fashion, and which had 
been for months before the country 
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stamped with his own and the country’s 
imprimatur—the right hon. Gentleman, 
in a few hours, without calling for the 
vote of condemnation on them which he 
himself had invited, before the country 
had an opportunity of pronouncing an 
opinion, or even of apprehending what 
he was doing, and in the teeth of his 
own express declaration that he could 
not propose any alteration in the clause, 
took up the proposals, and, in the very 
eyes of the House, who still valued 
them, not only for their sakes but for 
his own, threw them straight and clean 
overboard— 
“ The waters wild were o'er them piled, 
Ani we were left lamenting.” 

Whatever might be thought of the per- 
formance in other respects, it was in- 
imitably done. He did not think that 
dexterity of transaction had yet been 
properly understood or appreciated in the 
country. To his mind, it was one of 
the ablest things of the kind ever done 
in any Parliamentary arena. In France 
their lively neighbours would have 
recognised its merits; they would have 
rai.ed it tothe dignity of a coup d'état, 
and have handed down its author to immor- 
tality as the man of the Twelfth of July. 
He said, in language of the most un- 
affected admiration, that all the smartest 
men of ancient and modern times— 
Ulysses and Simon—Jeremy Diddler and 
Sam Slick—the Artful Dodger—the 
Patriarch Jacob, and the heathen Chinee 
—all found their special exploits eclipsed, 
while at the same time redeemed and 
rehabilitated, by this marvellous tour de 
finesse. Although occupying the posi- 
tion of a yokel at a country fair, deluded 
by the clever geutleman from London 
living upon his wits, he was still glad to 
have participated in any capacity in this 
brilliant performance. He once knew a 
man, not personally, but by reputation, 
whose boast it was to his dying day 
that, under memorable circumstances, he 
had been kicked by George IV. He would 
always regard it as a distinction of a 
kind that during a large portion of the 
history of the Bill he was illusionised, 
no doubt for his own and his country’s 
good, but surely by the deftest manipula- 
tor who ever for lofty purposes practised 
the art and mystery of political prestidi- 
gitation. The Prime Minister, in his 
Midlothian letter, did not condemn upon 
their merits the policies either of total 
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powers. He did not say, as the Chan-| cancel one fraud by a second. Eighty 


cellor of the Exchequer had said, that 
the “in-and-out ” clause was unworkable. 
He could not say that. He was careful 
to say that many Members were of that 
opinion, leaving for himself the reflection 
that, just as ‘a book’s a book, although 
there’s nothing in’t,” many Members 
might also be Members possibly upon 
the same footing. What the Prime 
Minister said on behalf of the policy of 
Trish intrusion into British affairs rested 
upon half-a-dozen distinct predictions, 
the general effect of which was that not- 
withstanding what had been said of 
dangerous and wholesale political in- 
trigue, these persons might not, after all, 
do the damage some people expected. 
But even if that were so, it would be of 
little consolation to him. If a stranger 
was in his house against his will, he 
should not be comforted by being told 
that the stranger would probably not 
break the furniture or empty the larder. 
There would be no saying what he might 
come to do if he got hungry, or if he 
became angry. At any rate, however 
harmless, the stranger would be out of 
place. Ife would be a trespasser. His 
very presepce would be an annoyance 
and a burden, which he (Mr. Wallace) 
would do his best to get rid of. When 
he tried to think of Home Rule 
actually at work as proposed in the Bill, 
with SO exotic gentlemen from Ireland 
in the House, with no representative 
character any longer for British interests, 
and with na interest in British affairs, 
and when he thought of them foreing 
their interference, he thought the whole 
thing would come to be found to be an 
intolerable irritation, burden, and nui- 
sanee. The Prime Minister said that 
the Trish Members would be fewer than 
they were now. Still they would be as 
numerous as they had any right to be. 
The transition from 103 to 80 was not 
the ereat concession it was represented 


to be. The transition from wrong to 
right ~ in no way 2 concession, and 
the lrime Minister had put forward 
80 Members as ai just and equitable 
quota ol representation for Ireland, 
Their plen on that head was really the 
plea of the knavish attorney who, having 
had charge of 25 per cent., struck 
off tortionate bill of — costs, 
want ss it off as a generous 20 
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Irish Members were not only numerous 
enough for justice, but for mischief, 
The Prime Minister’s second prediction 
was that when Home Rule had been 
carried the Irish Members would be 
more busied with their own affairs, and 
would not trouble the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Yes; but just as if to blast the 
hope which was rising in some quarters, 
the Bill made a special feature of creating 
a special representation of Ireland, the 
Members of which were to come to the 
Imperial Parliament and find some em- 
ployment for themselves. Everyone 
knew what that representation would be. 
It would consist of London Irishmen, 
voting under telegraphic orders from 
Dublin. Although it was a far ery to 
Cork and Tipperary, even the most 
otiose of Irishmen could easily come 
from Highgate or Brixton whenever he 
was wanted, and more particularly when 
he was not wanted. The third pre- 
diction was that the natural re- 
straints of good feeling and goodwill 
could not but check meddlesome 
and undue intervention. He must 
say that in times like these, when the 
business of Parliament could not be 
made to move at all unless the majority 
used the persuasion of the gag, it ap- 
peared to him that that prediction pos- 
sessed all the beauty, but all the futility, 
of childlike innocence. It might have 
done very well for the Garden of Eden 
during the supra-lapsarian history of that 
institution, but he did not think it was 
well fitted to a fighting and fin de siécle 
Ilouse of Commons. The practical poli- 
tician, whether English or Scotch, was 
generally a hard and a worldly person, 
and he would feel that good feeling and 
goodwill was not likely to act as a 
powerful Parliamentary protection against 
an Irish Member securing all his own, 
and certainly in some cases all other 
people’s. Then the fourth prediction of 
the right hon. Gentleman was that after 
IHIome Rule was granted the Irish Party 
would in all likelihood be returned in 
greater variety of sections, which would 
balance each other, But his (Mr. 
Wallace's ) sight informed him 
that it was far more likely they would be 
a solid Trish majority in that louse, 
whose object it would be to support that 
solid Irish majority across the Channel, 
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and to aid that majority to get rid of the 
Imperial veto, to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of Irish finance, to break down 
the absurd restriction upon Irish 
autonomy contained in the Bill, 
and to leave the Irish Legislature 
free to deal as they chose’ with 
education and with religious endowments. 
In these matters the Irish Representatives 
would act, and be obliged to act, as one 
man. Then, the fifth of these predictions 
was that, after all, they would not have 
the same motive for direct intervention 
as in 1885, and, as hon. Members 
opposite would add, in 1886, when the 
Home Rule Question, which happily 
Parliament was now seeking to dispose 
of, was all in all to them. His clair- 
voyant faculties, however, seemed to show 
him that the motive of the Irish Members 
would be substantially the same in the 
future as it had been in the past, though 
the direction and aim might be different. 
For Ireland having obtained independence, 
their great work would be to retain and, 
if possible, to extend it. Intervention 
in British interests would be their natural 
and most effective weapon in the second 
stage just as it was in the first. Then 
the sixth and last of the Prime Minister's 
predictions was that a repetition of what 
they had suffered under the present system 
on Ministerial crises, and that almost 
certainly with mitigated features, would 
be the worst that could happen. Was 
that not enough ? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, lightly, that the worst that 
could happen would be the occasional 
destruction of the Liberal Party. To an 
earnest and anxious Liberal that seemed 
but very cold comfort. This would be 
brought about, said the right hon. Gentle- 
man, by dangerous wholesale political 
intrigue, but the right hon. Gentleman's 
rhetoric seemed only the thumping of 
the big drum for lack of better music. 
When was it the right hon. Gentle- 
man told them this wholesale and 
dangerous political intrigue was likely to 
occur when some vital British measure 
was before the House 7 But was that a 
rare occurrence, was it not rather so 
common as to be actually habitual ? As 
to the 500° British politicians in the 
House who * never, never would he 
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British Repre- | 


circumstances, the 500 
sentatives were usually divided in’ the 
proportion of 260 against 240; and, 
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therefore, it was unlikely that they 
would combine for the purpose of pre- 
venting one or other of the Parties from 
obtaining a majority by the assistance of 
the Irish Members. He trusted that, 
having gone through with the care and 
respect due to what the Prime Minister 
had said in defence of the changes in 
the Bill, and having found them unsatis- 
factory, he (Mr. Wallace) was freed 
from the responsibility of considering 
what others might have said. He had 
addressed the House mainly for the pur- 
pose of explaining and defending the 
somewhat painful and difficult position 
in which he found himself placed. He 
regretted extremely that the Govern- 
meut should have decided to pass the 
Bill in its present form. He thought 
the Government might have made some 
compromise, at all events, in the way of 
numbers, rather thau have pushed 
that point to the extreme. It seemed to 
him that both Parties in this House had 
got into a position of extremity. The 
Unionists thought nothing too evil could 
be said of Ireland and the Irish. The 
Tory Party, on the one hand, would not 
trust the Irish Members with the porter- 
age of a parcel or the expenditure of a 
sixpence ; while, on the other hand, the 
Prime Minister and the Government 
seemed to have got into the opposite 
frame of mind, and thought nothing was 
too good for Ireland and the Irish ; that 
they ought to be trusted, not only in 
true positions, but in false positions, and 
that they ought to havethe management, 
not only of their own business, but of the 
business of everybody else as well. For 
a moderate politician like himself to be 
placed between these two cross fires was 
to realise all the disadvantages of that 
proverbial position which is bounded on 
the one side by the deep sea. Surely in 
this matter the truth lay somewhere in 
the middle between the Hibernia-phobia 
of Birmingham and the Hibernia-mania 
of Downing Street; and he would 
appeal to the Government, even at the 
eleventh hour, whether it would not be 
possible to work back, and work the 
country back, to some of the earlier 
solutions of the difficulties in which, if 
he was no. mistaken, some of them 
maintained unshaken contidence > ~The 
Government having = marred — their 
mensure, his chief regret, when the 
Ilouse of Lords should throw it out, 
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would be that an opportunity would 
have been lost of aiming a great blow at 
the hostile power of the hereditary 
Chamber. This Bill would not, in his 
view, be the final form in which Home 
Rule would be conceded, and he would 
live in the hope that the failure of this 
Bill would lead to some other proposal 
founded upon those considerations of 
reason and justice, which had been the 
weapons which had won for the Liberal 
Party all its triumphs in the past, and 
without which,or against which, it would 
gain no victories in the future. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he did not rise because 
of the personal allusions which the hon. 
Member who had just down had good- 
humouredly made to himself. At the 
same time, he felt bound to thank the 
hon. Member for supplying the journal 
with which he (Mr. O’Connor) was con- 
nected with gratuitous advertisement 
which otherwise would cost a great deal 
of money. But he had risen to say a 
few words only as to the retention of the 
Irish Members. He thought the hon. 
Member had, no doubt unintentionally, 
misunderstood and misrepresented the 
final form of the Bill in regard to the 
retention of Irish Members. It was 
perfectly plain that if the Government 
had proposed the exclusion of those 
Members they would have been attacked 
with equal violence by both the Unionist 
and Tory Members, and a great many of 
their own supporters would have been 
obliged to withdraw support from them. 
The hon, and learned Gentleman the late 
Solicitor General, at an earlier period 
of these Debates, had alluded to some re- 
marks which he (Mr. O'Connor) had 
made on this subject in 1886. Well, he 
had no hesitation in saying that the 
views which he had expressed on this 
subject in 1886 had been considerably 
modified by the events which had inter- 
vened. Since then the Liberal electors 
had declared that they would not regard 
any Home Rule Bill as satisfactory which 
excluded any part of the Kingdom from 
representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
In the face of that generous confidence 
and expressed wish of the English people, 
it would be foolish for the Irish Members 
to raise any objection to their retention 
in that House. This point had been 
settled far more by English than by 
Irish opinion. The Irish Members were 
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willing to accept any settlement that 
seemed good to the English mind or to 
English opinion ; and even yet, if the 
settlement arrived at seemed to be un- 
satisfactory, the Irish Members would 
he ready to have the question reconsidered, 
The hon. Member who last spoke had 
raised a number of bugbears, and he 
(Mr. O’Connor) was at a loss to know 
what was the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech. He had applied a number 
of epithets to the Prime Minister. He had 
called him a Jeremy Diddler, an Artful 
Dodger,a Sam Slick, a Simon, a Jacob, and 
had used many other expressions culled 
from his ecclesiastical, his journalistic, 
and legal experience. But he (Mr. 
O'Connor) failed to see what the object 
of the hon. Member's speech was, unless 
it was the wish of the hon. Member that 
the Bill of the Government should be 
destroyed. Was that his wish ; if not, 
what did he mean? Look at the dan- 
gers he had conjured up. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman said that 
the Irish Members would be 80 
strong. But did he think that all 
would be of the same opinion? Would 
the hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) and the hon. Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) be found 
always acting together? If an attempt 
was made to denominationalise education 
in Ireland, or to endow a Church which, 
in the opinion of the hon. Member for 
South Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston), was 
the origin of most of the evils of the 
world, would the hon. Member for North 
Kerry and that hon. Member be found in 
the same Lobby ? His hon. and learned 
Friend was a splendid metaphysician, 
and had been a good journalist, but he 
was a bad politician, In his (Mr. 
O’Connor’s) opinion Parties would remain 
much as they were, and much as if there 
were no Irish Members. As to the 
sending of London Irishmen to the 
Imperial Parliament, he did not believe 
in it. Ireland would be foolish to send 
here a lower or meaner class of Re- 
presentatives than she sent.to College 
Green, and she would send to London 
men having their roots in the soil of 
Ireland. These men would only come 
when an Irish question or an Imperial 
question was under discussion, and was 
their right to do that denied ? In prae- 
tice the in-and-out plan would be fol- 
lowed in a better form than the scheme 
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originally proposed by the Government. 
As to interference by the Irish Members 
with English, Scotch, or Welsh busi- 
ness, he would ‘give a warning to his 
brethren from Ireland, though he did 
not believe it to be required. It was 
perfectly plain that they could only be 
there occasionally when an Irish Bill 
was under discussion. If they inter- 
fered to defeat a Weish Bill which was 
desired by the Welsh people, a Scotch 
Bill which was desired by the Scotch 
people, or an English Bill desired by the 
English people, they would soon have 
forced on Ireland a Bill which was not 
desired by the Irish people. He would 
conclude by hailing the Bill as a gener- 
ous and great act of emancipation to the 
Irish people at home and abroad, for 
which he thanked the Government and 
the English people. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I am far from complaining 
of the two preceding speakers in 
that they confined their remarks to 
one clause in this Bill, because pro- 
bably there is not a man in this House 
who conceals from himself the fact that 
when this controversy is reviewed in the 
country before different audiences, and 
before a final tribunal, the clause which 
was 9, and is now 10, will probably 
occupy a large amount of the attention 
of the orators and the audiences on those 
occasions. But I should like to remark 
that the two hon. Gentlemen have not 
altogether in this respect followed the 
example of the Front Bench. The 
Third Reading stage of the measure has, 
up to the present time, been considered 
to be that stage of a measure in which 
the House, looking back over its labours 
on the First and Second Reading in Com- 
mittee and on Report, finally pronounced 
whether the result of its labours be good 
or be bad. We are not in that position. 
We cannot look back as to a Bill dis- 
cussed in Committee and discussed on 
Report, because, for reasons familiar to 
the House, and on which I do not mean 
to dwell at length, we have never dis- 
cussed three-fourths of the Bill either in 
Committee or on Report, and what is the 
result of that? The result is that this is 
nota Third Reading discussion at all. It 
is a Second Reading discussion—a First 
or Second Reading discussion, for the 
most part seasoned with criticisms and 
invectives against those who have ven- 
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tured to offer reasons why this or that 
clause should be rejected, and why, if not 
rejected, it should be amended. I do 
not know that the House has wasted its 
time wholly in venturing to criticise the 
Bill and engaging in these long Debates. 
The Prime Minister and the Attorney 
General and the hon. Baronet who made 
so interesting a contribution to our De- 
bate to-night, as well as the Home 
Secretary, who yesterday spoke in 
another place, have spent their time in 
explaining or endeavouring to persuade 
the country that if the liberties of Parlia- 
ment have been interfered with—if debate 
has been curtailed—the fault rests with 
gentlemen on this side. They urge that 
we, and we alone, are responsible for the 
fate which has overtaken us; and yet 
when I listened to the speech of the 
Attorney General, which was devoted to 
this interesting and fertile theme, I 
arrived at the conclusion that we had 
not devoted enough time to Clause 5 and 
Clause 10 to satisfy the wishes of those 
who have charge of the Bill. For how 
did the learned Gentleman spend most of 
his time ? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man spent most of his time in delivering 
on the Third Reading fragments of 
speeches which he himself admitted 
would have been appropriate to the 
Committee stage or to the Report stage, 
but he had not delivered them for fear of 
wasting the time of the House. I do 
uot mean to follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, because his arguments have 
already been completely exposed ; but the 
impression produced by his speech upon 
my mind was that the Goverument them- 
selves had suffered more acutely by the 
gag than any gentleman sitting on this 
side of the House. The graramen of 
the Government charge rested upon cer- 
tain statistics which they presented with 
regard to the length of time taken up on 
this Bill. The extraordinary uniformity 
of example brought forward, first by the 
Chief Secretary at Newcastle, then by 
the Prime Minister, then by the Home 
Secretary at Althorp, then by the Attor- 
ney General, and to-night by the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
shows that all the statistics emanated 
from a common source ; that they have 
been got up by some diligent private 
secretary, circulated among the Members 
of the Government, and freely used as 
material and padding for the speeches 
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which they have delivered. The favourite 
example of a measure which ought to 
have taken longer is the Reform Act of 
1832. I should like to ask the Prime 
Minister whether he has ever read that 
Act ? but there are literally only two 
principles involved in it, one the 
principle of substituting genuine consti- 
tuencies for what were known as rotten 
boroughs, and the other the settling of 
the franchise upon which the new 
electorate were to vote. The whole mass 
of that long Bill was oceupied solely 
with diseussing whether this borough 
should have one Member or two Mem- 
bers, whether the boundaries should be 
settled in this manner or in that, how 
constituency representation was to be 
divided ; and there was not in that Act 
questions of principle which were con- 
tained in more than one or two clauses. 
One clause and one appendix in this Bill 
contained both these questions, On 
Clause 6 of the Bill you not only had 
to determine—or you would have 
had to determine if vou had taken the 
trouble to discuss it—not merely the 
question whether there should be two 
Chambers, not merely the question of the 
Constitutional relations of those Cham- 
bers, but what the franchise for the 
electorate was to be; and in the appen- 
dix you had questions which, though 
they did not apply to an area as large as 
Great Britain, involved questions not less 
important, not less vital to the interests 
of the populations concerned. Grattan’s 
Parliament was mentioned by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir E. Grey) and other 
speakers, who said that it was estab- 
lished in two days. Under what cir- 
cumstances was Grattan’s Parliament 
established 2? Grattan’s Parliament was 
established when England was at the 
lowest depths of her fortune, and when 
the English Ministry felt they had no 
choice but to surrender to the Irish de- 
mand. I can well believe that it only 
took two days to run away, and I think 
it not impossible if this Bill or 
any Bill like it becomes law, and if 
England again finds herself involved 
in great foreign complications and 


warlike difficulties, that it may hap- 
pen that Ireland will again make de- 
mands upon the British Administration, 
and that the British Administration may 
again run away, and that it will only take 
them two days to do it. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


But we are not 
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legislating in a panic. Weare not now— 
or do not profess, at all events now—to be 
making a Bill the insufficiency of which 
is to be exposed, as was the insufficiency 
of the Act of 1782, in the course of a few 
years. We profess to be making a Bill 
which in its main outlines and in its 
fundamental provisions is to last through 
many generations and to be a law to us 
and to our descendants for ever. These 
are circumstances, if circumstances ever 
could exist, in which the full discussion 
by this House of every detail was re- 
quired, in order that we, at all events, 
should be bound by the agreement to 
which we came with the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and in order that some moral obli- 
gation would rest upon us to carry out 
the treaty which this Bill, were it to be- 
come law, would establish between Eng- 
land and Ireland, now no longer one 
United Kingdom. Before I part from 
the question of comparative statistics I 
should like to refer to the interesting and 
able speech made by the hon. Member 
fur Devonport (Mr. E. J.C. Morton), to 
whom I listened with great pleasure, and 
who, I am sure, will be an ornament in 
our Debates. He went more than 
almost anybody else into the question of 
the period taken in the discussion of dif- 
ferent measures. He gave a long list of 
Bills, including the North America Act, 
all of which he said could be pressed into 
the 83 days which were taken by an ob- 
structive Opposition over this measure. I 
have two observations to make: The 
first is, that it is wholly absurd to com- 
pare the procedure of this Democratic 
Parliament in 1893 with the same Par- 
liament 100 years ago. If we are so 
much a superior Assembly to our fore- 
fathers, three or four generations ago, 
undoubtedly one result of the great 
changes which have taken place in the 
political life of England since they lived 
has been in the direction of an increased 
participation in our Debates from all 
sides and all quarters of the House. 
There was a time when the whole busi- 
ness of Debate was carried on by a number 
of gentlemen whom you could enumerate 
upon the fingers of your two hands, 
Practically, the whole Business of the 
Government was carried on by three 
gentlemen, and the whole business 
of the Opposition by three more, with 
a certain admixture of independent 
Members. That way of carrying on 
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Debate is wholly impossible under 
modern conditions, and, therefore, it is 
absolutely ludicrous for anyone with the 
slightest perception of historical per- 
spective, with the slightest power of 
projecting himself into the life of the 
past, to institute these statistical com- 
parisons between the time it took to 


discuss a great question in 1793 and the | 
‘and the Irish Members, who naturally 


time it took to discuss a similar question 
in 1893. 


Mr. E. J. C. MORTON: The Act | 
to which I referred, and to which the | 
himself | 


right hon. Gentleman has 
referred, is only 26 years old. 
took two days to pass. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. That 
Act was wholly uncontroversial. I 
mean, as a matter of fact, it was uncon- 
troversial; there was nobody who 
differed from it. My criticisms against 
the hon. Gentleman were not directed 
to that final sentence in that part of his 
speech in which he dragged in the 
Canada Act. They referred to the whole 
of his interesting statistics. I have not 
misrepresented him or the Prime Minister 
when I say they dragged into this con- 
troversy a Debate which took place 
under Parliamentary conditions abso- 
lutely different from those under which 
we live and with which ail fair com- 
parison is impossible. Why did not the 
hon. Gentleman deal with Bills opposed 
by gentlemen with whom he sits, who 
were elected under the same franchise to 
that under which we were elected, and 
who fought Bills under the same condi- 
tions under which we fight them? I 
will remind him of two Bills, one very 
small but very controversial; the other 
more or less complex, but not contro- 
versial. They were the Crimes Act of 
1887 and the Land Act of 1891. I was 
myself in charge of both these Bills. I 
had to do my best to pass them, though 
Ihave a very lively recollection of the 


It only 


sort of opposition they encountered. The | 


Crimes Act of 1887, which, as we all 
know, was closured, took before it was 
closured 41 days. Every principle, 
speaking broadly, of that measure had 
been discussed and approved and 
sanctioned by Parliament on previous 


occasions. Most of the clauses were 
copied verbatim from the legislative 


efforts of the present Prime Minister, I 
do not wish to overstate the case, and I 


will not say there was nothing new ini 
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the Bill. There was. But, broadly 
speaking, the Bill was framed on familiar 
lines and copied from familiar models, and 
had been discussed and dealt with in this 
House over and over again. As for the 
second Bill, it was not a controversial 
Bill at all. It took two days on the 
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Second Reading. 1 do not believe there 
was a Division on the Second Reading; 


and properly took the great part 
in discussing it, themselves would 


have been bitterly disappointed had 
that Bill not ultimately become law. 
It will be observed, therefore, that these 
two Bills, taken together, were fought 
under far more favourable circumstances, 
so far as Parliamentary time is concerned, 
than the Bill we are now dealing with— 
a Bill new in its provisions, with un- 
heard-of details, involving every kind of 
principle, dealing with every sort of 
interest and every class in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. I do not think it 
will be denied—I do not think it can be 
denied—that these two Bills together— 
the one, I say, brief but controversial, the 
other uncontroversial, although un- 
doubtedly complex—together do not 
equal the sum of legitimate controversy 
which this Bill arouses. Who can main- 
tain that these two Bills—and I can 
assuredly add many others to them—are 
equal in the bulk, scope, and importance 
of the issues they raised to the vast 
measure now being thrust through an 
unwilling Assembly ? I do not think 
anybody will maintain it. These Bills 
together took within two days of as long 
as the Bill we are now discussing, and I 
recommend the hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. E. J. C. Morton) not to go 
back to ancient history, not even to go 
back 25 years, but to consider the Par- 
liamentary performances of his friends 
and allies. I do not ask him to read the 
| Debates ; Ido not ask him to see which 
is the most relevant and most important, 
| in which there was the least unnecessary 
|expenditure of Parliamentary time ; but 
|I merely ask him to go to the proved 
| evidence of figures, and I am sure he 
will agree that, whatever may be the 
| performances of the present Opposition, 
| they pate before the performances of the 
Opposition which preceded ; and that we, 
at all events, can feel that if the dignity 
of the House is to be raised by houest, 
relevant, and earnest discussion of the 
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details of a Bill we have done something 
to raise Opposition criticism from that 
slough in which it was left by gentlemen 
opposite. There is but one other point 
in connection with the conduct of the 
Opposition to which I wish to refer. 
The Chief Secretary was good enough 
at Newcastle on Saturday to quote a 
sentence of mine in regard to the attitude 
of the Opposition on this Bill, and to 
quote it as an adequate ground for the 
interference with the liberty of Debate 
in which this Government have so 
lavishly and with so much satisfaction 
to themselves appeared at times to 
indulge. What was that sentence? I 
said that our intention was to improve 
the Bill and, if possible, also to destroy 
it. That is the substance of what the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted with per- 
fect accuracy. Is there anybody who 
objects to that proceeding ? Our duty in 
Committee is to improve all Bills, and 
our duty at any stage of the discussion is 
to destroy Bills of which we disapprove. 
It is mere cant to say we are to come 
down to this House and in Committee to 
discuss the details of measures which we 
think destructive of the greatness of the 
Empire merely with a view of improving 
them, and to exclude from our minds, 
to throw away as an accursed thing, 
the very thought and project of, if we 
ean, destroying them in the process. 
If the Chief Secretary thinks that wrong, 
I would ask him what his views are as 
to the course he took upon, let us say, 
the Crimes Act, I presume for the pur- 
pose of improving it? Would he have 
thought it consistent with his duty to 
omit any opportunity of destroying that 
Bill in its passage through the House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: You would 
have destroyed it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course he 
would have destroyed it. Every Oppo- 
sition dealing with a Bill of which it 
disapproves in its essential and immutable 
principles is bound by the same policy, 
which I have the courage openly to 
avow, which the right hon. Gentleman 
apparently does not disavow across the 
Table of the House, which, nevertheless, 
he apparently thought it consistent with 
therespect due to the intelligent electorate 
who sent him here to use as a justifica- 
tion for the interference with our liberties 
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and their liberties which he and his friends 


have perpetrated. I think I have said 
enough now upon what I am bound to 
say under ordinary circumstances would 
hardly be relevant ; but as such matter 
has filled the whole of the speeches of 
gentlemen on the Front Ministerial 
Bench, I thought I could not pass it 
altogether without some comment and 
some reply. I pass to the Bill. I do 
not mean at this time of night to review 
in detail the many defects, and worse 
than defects, which, as we think, attach 
to the measure. The Prime Minister, in 
his opening address on the Third Read- 
ing, enumerated seven points which we 
had urged, and which, he said, if they 
were true were conclusive, or almost con- 
clusive, against the Home Rule Bill of 
which he was in charge. I think the 
enumeration of the Prime Minister was 
an admirable enumeration. I think every 
man would be well-advised if when he 
has to fight this question in his con- 
stituency he was to placard the seven 
deadly sins of Home Rule on the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman, 
But I shall not repeat the proofs which 
the Opposition have given that these 
deadly sins really are incident to Home 
Rule. I shall confine myself to a much 
briefer area of discussion, and I would 
ask this question: What exactly is the 
gain to Ireland which you think this 
Bill will introduce ? Gentlemen below 
the Gangway in their speeches always 
hold out to us the prospect that when 
they come into power with an adequate 
financial sum at their command—which 
they do not think at present they have— 
they are going to regenerate Ireland 
materially, The whole condition of the 
people is to be raised. Emigration is to 
cease, because Irishmen will find employ- 
ment at home ; poverty is to be arrested, 
agriculture is to be promoted, industries 
are to be fostered, and if all their 
prophecies are to come to pass, there are 
few nations in this world likely to be so 
blest as the new Ireland under the new 
Irish Government. But I, confess that, 
looking back now over tle whole 14 
years in which I have teen a Member of 
this House, and in which Members 
below the Gangway have arrogated to 
themselves the exclusive representation 
of Irish interests, I have seen a wonderful 
display of Parliamentary ability, perse- 
verance, tact, and eloquence ; but I have 
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ever seen or heard, anxiously as I have 
poked for it and listened for it, the 
lightest sign that any single one of those 
rentlemen has at his disposal a plan of 
Healing with Ireland which would com- 
mend itself to any economist, to any 
statesman, to any man of moderately 
rge views. I have heard attacks on 
andlords; I have heard them attack 
astle officials; I have heard them deal 
destructive criticism against every action 
of the Irish Government, but never 
yet have I heard from them a single 
proposal likely to be of permanent 
ameliorative effect upon the long-standing 
ills and troubles of the country which 
they aspire to rule. Now that is a 
challenge I throw down, and I hope it 
will be taken up by the Chief Secretary 
opposite. I do not count such expedients 
as the Evicted Tenants’ Restitution Bill. 
I say that, outside the facile policy of 
spoliating landlords, J] have not seen or 
heard from any one of those gentlemen 
any large or well-conceived plan by 
which the great mass of their country- 
men might be elevated in the social 
sphere. If such a plan had ever been 
propounded by them, if any such plan 
had come from gentlemen below the 
Gangway, I say, without a moment's 
hesitation, that, whatever Party had been 
in Office, that plan would have been 
eagerly grasped at by every British 
statesman. 

CotoxeL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
You have always refused it. The late 
Mr. Parnell introduced a Light Railways 
Bill, and you refused it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Mr. Speaker, 
I shall modify the statement I have made. 
I go this length: that over and over again 
attempts have been made, crude and im- 
possible, upon the purse of the British 
taxpayer, and in that sense gentlemen 
have always been ready to bring English 
money into Irish pockets. I am talking 
ofa well-considered scheme, and I say 
boldly no such well-considered scheme, 
so far as I am aware, has ever been pro- 
pounded by gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, and such schemes as have been pro- 
pounded could never have been carried 
out by Irish resources, and Irish resources 
alone. Before I pass from that let me 
say a word with regard to theattacks made 
upon what is called the centralisation of 
Castle government by the hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs (Sir E. Grey), who, much as I 


believe he knows of Irish questions, 
knows very littleof Irish Government. He 
has no need to know of it, and the attacks 
of the Attorney General, who ought to 
know something—attacks unworthy of 
gentlemen of their position, and which 
should have been left to third - rate 
politicians, who perambulate Ireland and 
who take at second-hand old wives’ fables 
which, in my opinion, ought not to be used 
in this House by responsible politicians, 
Well, what is the centralisation of Castle 
government ? Do the gentlemen who 
appeared to approve of the remarks about 
the centralisation of Castle government 
know anything about it? The police in 
Ireland are centralised, and, in my 
opinion, ought to be centralised. But, 
apart from the police, what is called 
Castle government answers, Department 
for Department, to the various offices 
which you preside over in Whitehall. 
Local government is not more centralised 
in Ireland than in England. The Board 
of Works is not more centralised. It is 
quite true that as yet there is no county 
government in Ireland on a representative 
basis. [Laughter.] Yes ; but that does 
not make the government of Ireland 
centralised because, although the county 
government which does exist in Ireland 
is not popular, it does not depend upon 
the Castle. That is familiar to every- 
body who knows anything about Ireland, 
At this moment this Castle government, 
which you choose to denounce, is carried 
on by members of your own Civil Service 
elected in the same way as every member 
of the Civil Service is elected, and is 
modelled upon the same principles as the 
Civil Service of England and Scotland, 
I do not say that there are not minor 
differences ; but this I do say : that to de- 
scribe government in Ireland as cen- 
tralised, and in England as not, shows 
great ignorance of the facts. I think 
even gentlemen opposite will be disposed 
to grant that we cannot expect from 
Home Rule the material advantages to 
Ireland which were so lavishly promised 
by Members below the Gangway. Still, 
they will say that Ireland is governed as 
much by ideas as by material facts, and 
that it is better that Ireland should be 
governed by her own ideas and live in 
poverty than that she should be governed 
by us and live in wealth. I am the last 


man in this House to under-rate the value 











of ideas, I agree with those who think 
that these are things which cannot be 
ignored, but I do hot agree with the hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 

or Foreign Affairs when he Says that 
experience and history have shown that 
it is impossible for us under the Union to 
govern Ireland in a manner which 
will meet all the aspirations of that 
nation. The hop. Baronet, however, 
under-rates the magnitude of the task he 
has undertaken, He himself belongs to 
the school of politicians who talk of 
Seven centuries of misgovernment by 
England. I take it from them that for 
the six centuries before the Union Tre- 
land was brutally tyrannised over by 
England. If 80, how can you cure in 93 
years woes of such long Standing ? Ido 
hot talk of our intentions, Everybody 
admits they are good. [“ No!) Every- 
One but the hon. Gentleman who says 
“No.” I ask not whether the inten- 
tions were good, but whether they have 
borne fruit, and J think any man who 
chooses to examine with impartial eyes 
any contemporary account of the condi- 
tion of the peasantry of Ireland in the 
beginning, middle, and end of the last 
century will see that an incomparable 
improvement in their lot has been effected 
during the 93 years of the Union as con- 
trasted with the corresponding class jn 
England and Scotland. | believe the 
improvement in the condition of the 
working class in England has been im- 
meuse, but I do not believe that it is to be 
compared with the progress made by the 
Trish working class, politically, socially, 
and materially since the Union. They 
have been endowed with iyi] and 
political rights, their material condition 
has been greatly improved, and, in spite 
of the famine by which Ireland Was over- 
whelmed, and for which we were not 



































mental opinion. But whom are you goin 
to satisfy ? I wil] begin with the Smallest 
class—a class who are not dependent on 
this House. You will not satisfy the 
Civil servants of Ireland at any rate, 
Henceforth every Civil servant jp Tre- 
land will know that Home Rule means 
to him the absolute destruction of very 
prospect in life. He may have been in 
doubt, he was in doubt before the Bill 
was brought forward as to that fact, but 
he knows now that he is not likely to 
have a Chief Secretary more devoted to 
his interests than the present Chief 
Secretary, and that he is not likely to 
have any statesman Over him as his pro- 
tector more anxious to see justice done 
than the right hon. Gentleman, and yet 
he knows that a Home Rule Bill formed 
under the auspices of that very Minister 
is one which puts an end absolutely to 
that career to which he had a right to 
look forward when he entered the service 
of this Imperial Parliament. Do you 
think you will Satisfy the Loyalists ? 
Whatever else has come out in these 
Debates, this at least has come out 
plainly—that not one single man who has 
been returned to this House by the 
Loyalist minority in Ireland has been re- 
conciled to the measure by any change 
Suggested or promised jn it. Their 
hostility is as embittered as it ever was, 
and they know now, on the authority of 
the hon. Member for Govan, that they 
must rely for justice in future not upon 
the paper guarantees of the Bill, but on 
the strength of their Own rightarm. As 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has stated to-night, the Loyalists 
of Ireland, whether in Ulster or jn the 
South-West, must rely upon that for the 
protection of their dearest interests. You 
responsible, I say that the improvement may say that though you do not satisfy 
in Ireland, the contentment in Treland, | the Civil servants, or Constabulary, or 
and the diminution in the causes of the Loyalists, you have satisfied the 
agrarian discontent in Treland are such Nationalists, | have heard speeches 
as in my judgment to clearly show that delivered in this Debate by hon, Gentle- 
England and Treland may be left to settle men below the Gangway who represent 
their own affairs without the meddling Nationalist opinion, in which they have 
and muddling of politicians, One further | expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
question remains, If you are not by this | with this Bill as a final settlement of the 
Bill, as you cannot hope to be, placed in | question, But there was one exception 
# position to improve the material con- | to this. The hon. Member for Water- 
king for 
tlists, has 
impossible 


dition of Treland, who, at all events, are | ford (Mr, J. E. Redmond), spes 
you going to satisfy by passing it? That | an important section of Nation; 
is a very simple question, If you im-| told us that it is absolutely 
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prove Ireland in a material form by it, 
you may say that you will Satisfy sentj- 
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that the Bill could be regarded as a final ; justify this talk about a British majority, 
settlement of the question by the Irish | because it has been effectually dealt with 


nation. His view is that though we 
give to Ireland by this Bill more money 
than she has a right to, though we hand 
over the lives and property of the 
minority who depend on us, and though 
we even hand our own local affairs to be 
managed by an Irish delegation, we still 
have not done sufficient, and that when 


the Nationalists reach the height of their | 


demands this Bill will be found insuffi- 
cient, and they will ask for more. I am 
disposed to believe that the hon. Member 
for Waterford is pretty correct in this. 
You have established in Ireland by this 


measure all the ponderous machinery of | 


national government, and it is perfect 
folly for you to suppose that you can 
prevent that machinery having full play. 
You have imposed restriction upon 
restriction by the Bill ; out Ireland looks 
upon itself as a nation, and you have 


encouraged it to do so, and having 
given it the machinery for national 
government you may be certain 
that not one of these restrictions 
is worth the paper it is written on. 


I am perfectly aware that other gentle- 
men take a different view, and that the 
hon. Member for North Longford and 
the hon. Member for East Mayo have 
pledged themselves with a splendid 
recklessness not only for Ireland, but for 
the whole of the Irish race across the 
seas. I do not attack the credibility of 
those gentlemen, but we have to com- 
pare their utterances now with their 
utterances in the past. They are sincere 
now ; they were sincere then; and the 
question is which of those two forms of 
sincerity is likely to be the more per- 
manent, which represents the real 
opinion destined to last ? On that I 
refrain from dwelling. I will only say 
that whilst they have acted consistently 
year after year upon their old opinions, 
their new opinions are the growth of a 
few hours, and may perish in a similar 
period. Well, if you have not satisfied 
Nationalist opinion, have you satisfied 
British opinion? The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland at Newcastle was very angry 
with us for talking about British opinion. 
[Mr. J. Morvey dissented.] And his 
indignation, real or assumed, has been 
copied by many gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench. 


VOL XVI. [rourru sextes.] 


| 


} 


by my right hon. Friend opposite; and it 
does not lie in the mouth of gentlemen 
who wish to talk about a Welsh majority, 
a Scotch majority, and an Irish majority 
to condemn us for talking about a British 
majority. The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs said  to- 
night— 


“You talk of your British majority and you 


| have it, but what right have you to suppose that 


1 am not going to. 


that majority is not in process of being still 
further converted to Home Rule? In 1886 
there was a majority against Home Rule in 
Great Britain ; there is a majority against it 
still, but it isa largely reduced majority. There 
is evidently, therefore, a growth of opinion, and 
in the long run the British elector will come 
round to the opinions already held by the Irish 
elector.” 


That argument is ingenious, but it will 
not hold water. What were the cireum- 
stances in 1886? The whole Liberal 
Party were asked to execute a volte face 
at a moment's notice. The capacity for 
that particular evolution differs with 
different individuals. It is immensely 
developed in some quarters, in others it 
shows but a slight development, and when 
the Election of 1886 took place there 
were still some Members of the Liberal 
Party who were stupid enough to hold 
to the opinions in which they had been 
brought up, stupid enough to believe 
that what every British statesman—the 
Prime Minister included—had said until 
1886 represented, after all, a fair Liberal 
policy, and who therefore, for the 
moment, were not prepared to follow 
their Party these lengths. The process 
of conversion in their case was slower 
than in the case of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for example; but it has 
taken place, and Party discipline has 
shown itself stronger than ancient 
convictions, or even reasonable argu- 


ment. But why are we to suppose 
that that process is going on? 


I admit it took place in 1886 and 1893 ; 
but, surely, it has come to an end now, 
and as faras I can judge the signs of 
the times—I do not go by bye-elections, 
or regard them as a perfectly true index 
of the feeling of the country, and I do 
not wish to overrate them—but, as far 
as I can judge by any signs of the times 
which have come to our notice, the feel- 
ing of Great Britain—which, after all, 
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is one of the parties to the Treaty of 
Union—is getting more and more adverse 
to a plan by which they feel that their 
dearest interests will be sacrificed. If 
you have pleased neither the Loyalists 
nor the Nationalists, nor the British 
public, have you pleased the House of 
Commons ? The House of Commons, I 
suppose, is going to vote for the Third 
Reading of this Bill. But I am sure 
there is not a single man who feels the 
force of Parliameutary tradition who 
does not look back upon this Session 
with regret, as the moment in our Par- 
liamentary life when we can distinctly 
trace and note the beginning of a 
decadence, and when it became clear for 
the first time that this House is not in 
the future to be what it has been in the 
past. The House of Commons, at all 
events, will not look back upon our 
proceedings with pleasure, whatever 
view may be taken of the particular 
measure before us. So far as I can 
judge, there is but one body of men in 
the whole country who have reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the part 
you are compelling them to play—that 
is the House of Lords. The Attorney 
General filled up his speech with a cer- 
tain amount of criticism of the Tory 
Party as being the Party that had in- 
variably resisted reforms desired by the 
people. I think myself that that is a 
shallow view of history, but I will not 
dispute it now. However, it must be a 
gratification to the learned Gentleman to 
feel that at last the Tory Party have the 
people on their side, and that there is not 
an elector in the whole breadth of Great 
Britain who will not feel, after the pro- 
ceedings of to-night and the proceedings 
of next week, that if he has to look 
anywhere for the discussion of matters 
nearest to his heart and for the pro- 
tection of interests which he holds to be 
vital it is not to the Chamber which he 
has done something to elect. These, 
after all, are facts which do not depend 
upon opinions. They depend upon 
Statistics, and it is a mere question of 
arithmetic as to whether the House of 
Lords, in any action they may take next 
week, will or will not back up the 
majority of the Representatives of Great 
Britain, That is not a question of 
opinion ; it is a question of fact. I say 


Government of 


that by your insane action you have 
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done more than a hundred Tory Govern- 
ments to demonstrate the necessity for 
the House of Lords and the part it may 
play as the bulwark of the interests and 
greatness of the Empire. Well, Sir, I 
have already detained the House far 
longer than I intended, and, considering 
how often I have addressed it during the 
last seven months, I have been ashamed 
of this invasion upon their patience. I 
will only say, in conclusion, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary reproached me with expressing a 
desire to destroy the Bill. Well, Sir, 
I have desired it, and I feel that we 
have accomplished it. You may pass 
this night, by what proportion of the 
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670 Members of this House I know 
not, the Third Reading of _ this 
measure. Every man who votes 
for this measure’ to-night knows 


that he is endeavouring to put life 
into that which is dead. Never again 
can you come before the constituencies 
of the country, and with all the mist of 
ingenious rhetoric pretend to them that 
you can give to Ireland everything she 
wants and to subtract from Great Britain 
nothing which she cherishes. This Bill 
has brought you into the open. Every 
elector will now know what the grant of 
Home Rule involves to him—a diminu- 


tion in the authority of this House, 
a diminution in the security and 
unity of the Empire, a  diminu- 


tion in the safety of those in Ire- 
land to whom his honour is so deeply 
pledged. Every elector must now know, 
and will know, that in the management 
of his affairs will mingle the voices of 
80 irresponsible Members from Ireland, 
of 80 gentlemen not belonging in any 
full sense to our political system, not 
bound by our traditions, not looking for- 
ward to the same object; and every 
elector will know that in order that he may 
obtain a questionable privilege he must 
give up everything that his fathers 
cherished, everything he was taught to 
revere, and that he must throw upon 
himself a perfectly unnecessary and 
superfluous burden of taxation. Do not 
tell me that if this Bill be Home Rule— 
we know it to be Home Rule now—that 
Home Rule will ever commend _ itself 
to the views of the majority of the 
British people. I have reason to 
coincide in the opinion expressed by a 
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subordinate Member of the Cabinet. 
[Mr. W. E. Giapstone: Of the Go- 


{1 SerremBer 1893} 


vernment.] I mean of the Cabinet—the | 


head of the Board of Works. 
GLADSTONE dissented. ] 


[ Mr. 


Prime Minister, who stated in 1892 
that a measure like that of Home 


Rule ought to be carried by a large 


majority; that it was a Constitu- 
tional change which ought to have 





in its favour a large majority of all the 
Representatives of all the four countries ; 
and who stated that he would never be 
satisfied unless they had that majority in 
tngland, and in Scotland, and in Wales, 
and in Ireland, which would justify them 
in saying that the majority of the people 
of all parts of the United Kingdom were 
n favour of this great Constitutional 
alteration. It has been my misfortune 
to differ from that important Member of 
the Cabinet on many different occasions. 
Allow me to express on this occasioa my 
heartiest agreement with him, and let me 
indulge in the prophecy, as prophecies 
are fashionable, that until that comes 
bout, and until England and Scotland, 
he great contracting parties with Ire- 
and in the Treaty of Union, are satisfied 
hat the dissolution of that Union is for 
heir best interests, that dissolution will 
never take place. 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
RELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
pon-Tyne) : Mr. Speaker, the right hon. 
yeutleman wound up his speech by ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that as a result 
of all these prolonged Debates they have 
drawn us into theopen. I have observed 
n the course of these Debates more than 
once that it does not follow, because a 
subject is very important, that therefore 
he speaker should make a very long 

ech upon that subject, and it is not 
ny intention to detain the House very 
ng to-night. But when the right hon. 
pentleman says that he has brought us 
to the open, I can only say that I for 
ne greatly rejoice at the issue which on 
his stage of this great controversy is to 

» decided to-night ; and I do not think 
fter that issue is stated to the country, 
ith all the light which the right hon. 
rentleman and his allies and confederates 
ave brought to bear upon it, that we 
ave anything tolose. It is a new thing 

one who has been himself Leader of 

































Well, I will) 
say a man of equal authority to the | 
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this House, in one who has taken a great 
and important part in the discussions of 
this House for the last six or seven years, 
that he should now appeal from the 
authority and from the decision of the 
Representative Chamber, should make 
naught of that, and should appeal to a 
Chamber which is non-representative. I 
can understand that on the great contro- 
versy of Irish government there may be 


| differences of opinion, and that this may 


be an issue on which the country may 
have searchings ; but as to the question 
whether, after the legitimately con- 
stituted majority of this House has 
pronounced its verdict, that verdict 
should be over-ruled by a non-repre- 
sentative House we have no fear. I 
will travel as briefly as I can over the 
points raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He found some fault with me be- 
cause I had accused the confederate 
Opposition of bad faith in the Debates 
which have taken place since the Bill 
was first introduced. He, began by 
noticing that certain figures had been 
produced by various speakers in which 
all of us seem to agree, and that this 
seems to indicate some plot on our part. 
We have those figures in our favour, 
because they all emanate from the obvious 
source of the true facts of the situation. 
I do not say in the country what I am 
afraid to say in this House, and I repeat 
here what I have said before—that the 
opposition to this Bill has been an oppo- 
sition conducted in bad faith. I do not 
fora moment say that the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and 
many of you, and many of the Gentlemen 
behind (the Liberal Unionists) are not 
absolutely sincere in your aversion to 
Home Rule; but I say, from a Parlia- 
mentary point of view, this discussion 
has been an insincere discussion, a 
hollow discussion, a discussion in bad 
faith. The House declared it was expe- 
dient that a Legislature should be set up 
in Ireland for the peace, order, and good 
government of that country. If you had 
been discussing a Bill resting on that 
foundation in good faith you would have 
made Amendments, of course, and you 
would have, I quite agree, done your best 
to overthrow the Bill; bat that has not 


been the conduct of the Debate. What 
did the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
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say? That by resort to the Closure we 
were subverting the very foundations of 
the British Constitution. But my hon. 
and gallant Friend made a very interest- 
ing declaration on that subject which 
sheds a great deal of light upon the ques- 
tion. The hon. Member said in some 
speech in the country— 

“ We detest this Bill; we shall obstruct this 
Bill 5 the Government may tax us with obstruc- 
tion” 


Government of 


—those are his very words— 

“as much as they like; ina case of this kind 
obstruction is patriotism.” 

That is an aphorism. I will make hima 
present of another—Where obstruction is 
patriotism Closure is patriotism. The 
House assented to the proposition that 
it was expedient that the Irish Legisla- 
ture should make laws for the order, 
peace, and good government of Ireland, 
and then you began to whittle it all away 
with a view not to amend the Bill, but 
to destroy the foundation upon which the 
Bill rested. *I submit I was absolutely 
justified, and we are absolutely justi- 
fied, and shall be, in charging hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and their confederates, 
with conducting these 82 days’ discussion 
on this Bill in a spirit which has never 
before marked our Parliamentary Debates. 
There has been resistance before, but 
there has never been resistance of this 
kind ; where you endeavoured to smother, 
to choke, and to extinguish every prin- 
ciple on which the House has agreed, 
and which the great majority wish to see 
carried out. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON: There 
never was such a Bill before. 

Mr. J.MORLEY : Of course, for the 
purposes of the moment, it answers very 
well to say that this is a gigantic mea- 
sure, and that it contains a thousand Bills. 
One would suppose that this Parliament 
had never before granted local self- 
government to any one of the Colonies. 
Ido not under-rate the importance of our 
proposal ; but when the right hon, Gen- 
tleman says that this has been an honest, 
a relevant, and an earnest Opposition, 
we do not believe a word of it. The 
right hon. Gentleman says—* What is 
the gain to Ireland by this Bill?” He 
admits that, in Parliamentary ability and 
Parliamentary knowledge,hon.Gentlemen 
below the Gangway show a competence 
in which they have scarcely any superior, 
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and not many who are their match. Then 
he says— 

“ Where is there any sign inall the parts they 
have taken in the discussions in this House 
during the last 10 or 12 years of a plan for 
dealing with Ireland that would recommend 
itself to any economist or any statesman ?” 


I do not know what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman means by a plan, but this I do 
know, that since 1880 hon. Members 
below the Gangway have been pressing 
upon Liberal Ministers and upon right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite a series of sug- 
gestions which, in the long run both by 
gentleman here and gentlemen opposite, 
have been accepted, and without which 
Ireland to-day, I do not seruple to say, 
would be ungovernable. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman expect hon. Members 
below the Gangway, without responsi- 
bility and without official knowledge, to 
produce some Utopian scheme for the 
regeneration of their country ? It is not 
possible ; it is not reasonable. He can- 
not expect it. Can he look back to his 
own experience. I will give him one 
case, and one case only, the case of the 
Revision of Rents Bill of 1886. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite withstood 
that proposal which was pressed upon 
him. [Mr. A. J. Batrour: I did not.} 
The right hon. Gentleman says he did 
not resist it; but 1 will uudertake to say, 
within one month of the passing of that 
Bill, he said it was an inexpedient and 
immoral measure which could not be 
reconciled with common honesty. The 
Conservative Prime Ministerin the other 
House up to the very eve of the passing 
of that Bill denounced it, and the right 
hon. Gentleman himself sitting here de- 
clared that it would be most dishonest, 
inexpedient, and immoral to accept the 
proposal which hon. Members below the 
Gangway pressed upon him, but he was 
bound to and did accept it. Take the 
Land Act of 1881. It was a great 
measure, but nobody—I doubt if even the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, who has 
watched the working of that Act—can 
deny for an instant that it would have 
been a far more effective measure if the 
suggestions of hon. Members below the 
Gangway had been accepted by the 
Ministry of that day. The right hon, 
Gentleman does not think so, because he 
objected to the Bill altogether. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman made some re- 
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marks upon Dublin Castle. He taxed 
my hon. Friend the hon. Baronet who 
has made so admirable and interesting a 
contribution to our Debate this evening 
with using strong language about the 
Castle. The right hon. Gentleman 
said—* Oh, that is the language of 
third-rate politicians who go perambu- 
lating about the platforms of the country 
showing their ignorance about Ireland 
and Irish affairs.” Who is the third-rate 
politician ? It is no less a person than 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham. It was he who, in 
1885, declared Dublin Castle to be an 
irritating anachronism. I do not wish 
to pursue that subject further, but I must 
say that it is very awkward for us, who 
have to thread our way through the 
mazes of the present Parliamentary 
situation, to find two coadjutors using 
this kind of language of one another. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks, How can 
you cure? He admits, for the sake of 
argument, that for 600 years, more or 
less, the government of Ireland by this 
country was not a blessing, but some- 
thing like a curse, and he says, How can 
you cure in 93 years the evils that grew 
up in 600 years? But how many of 
those 93 years were years of improve- 
ment? ‘Take one case of which he will 
understand the significance. In 1843 
there was the Devon Commission, which 
made that terrible Report as to the con- 
dition of Ireland. And what was done ? 
Nothing at all. True, in 1848 or 1849 
the Encumbered Estates Act was passed ; 
but that Act, as the House by this time 
is aware, did a great deal more harm than 
good. It was the result of what the 
Prime Minister kas called “ the heedless 
and unreflecting good intention of tiis 
Parliament ;”’ and that Act is one of the 
best arguments in favour of the Bill now 
before us. I suppose there are no two 
men in this House who agree more than 
the right hon. Gentleman and I do in 
our perception of the difficulties of Irish 
government. We have both—if he will 
allow me to join him with myself in this 
matter—endeavoured to look at these 
difficulties with a clear gaze. Napoleon 
said that he hated a general who made 
pictures. He liked a general who looked 
through a field-glass and saw things as 
they were. And the right hon. Gentle- 


man and myself have both of us enden- | 
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land. He has had great experience of 
Irish government, and I have had some, 
though much less. In diaguosis of Irish 
maladies there is, I fully believe, con- 
siderable agreement between us. It is 
when we come to remedies that we dis- 
agree. That is what I felt all through 
the course of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, and it is what I feel every time 
he speaks on this subject. Our disagree- 
ment can be stated in a sentence. ‘The 
right hon, Gentleman is for a persistence 
in the conditions which have produced 
that state of things now baffling and con- 
founding us. I and those with whom I 
have the honour to act are in favour of a 
resort to those conditions, those maxims, 
and those prineiples of government 
which the English - speaking race 


have tried all over the globe, and 
have never tried without finding 


in them healing and a_ remedy. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, “ You do 
That isa 
matter, Sir, which I feel strongly about. 
If the right hon. Gentleman himself were 
to come into Office with a different Irish 
policy to his old Irish policy, that he 
felt would go to the root of the matter, 
he would have to reorganise the Civil 
Service of Ireland. Whether he would 
do it on more generous and liberal terms 
than we have devised and proposed I 
very much doubt. Then we had from 
the right hon. Gentleman, as we had from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 


for West Birmingham the usual 
argument about fiuality. But I, for 


my part, never claim finality for any 
solution of any large and deep-rooted 
political question. There is no such 
thing ; and I should like if it were not 
too late to quote some most wise and 
sagacious words of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham in 
1885, when he declared that tinality was 
out of the question in practical polities, 
So far as I can make out, all politics are 
an affair of second best ; you do not get 
perfect ideal solutions. All that we con- 
tend for our proposals to-night is that 
they open a new way in regard to Ire- 
land, but an old way in regard to our 
own experience over the whole field of 
our self-governing Empire. In every 
part of that Empire where there is self- 
government the principles ou which we 
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rely as the foundation of this Bill have | confidence to the House that if it be so 


been a uniform and a great success. 


It |—I do not believe it is—the strongest 


is quite true that my hon. Friend the | bulwark that you can set up against 
Member for Waterford—whom I, for one, | 


always listen to with interest and respect 


—said that there was nothing approach- | 


ing to finality in our proposal. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND : Idid not say 
there was nothing approaching to finality. 
I did not use those words. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I shall be very 
glad to draw from my hon. Friend a 
limitation of the proposition which the 
House, I think, understood him to lay 
down, and which was used by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite in the course of their arguments. 


Mr. J. REDMOND : What I said on 


| derful 


the question of finality was this : that in | 


my opinion this Bill could not be re- 
garded as a final settlement, because no 
partial concession of autonomy could in 
the nature of things be final ; that this 
concession was in the nature of an ex- 
periment, and that if it was successful 
no doubt the Constitutional liberties con- 
ferred would increase and develop ; but 
if, ou the contrary, it was a failure, 
those Constitutional liberties would be 
narrowed or destroyed, and in that sense 
I said this Bill was not a final settlement. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I, for my part, 
understood my hon. Friend to go much 
further than the line he bas now traced ; 
and, so far as that declaration and 
enunciation go, I do not believe any 
reasonable person can find fault with it. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: 
exact words I used. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I was referring 
less to the exact words used by my hon. 
Friend than to the interpretation put 
upon them 
House, including the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg to 
say that I gave no interpretation. I 
quoted literatim et verbatim the words of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I was dealing with 
the argument which my right hon. Friend 
based upon the quotation, My right hon, 
Friend says that the Member for Water- 
ford represents the most active element in 
the agitation both in Ireland and the 
United States. Ido not know how far 


these active elements, so far as they are 
mischievous—and everybody knows what 
I mean by that—whether in Ireland or 
across the seas, is such a Legislature 
and such a system of government as we 
propose to confer on Ireland, and such as 
gentlemen sitting round him have ac- 
cepted. Sir, let me go to the argument 
the right hon. Gentleman used on another 
point. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think I was very angry at Newcastle 
because of some remarks I made upon 
this leaning upon the argument of a 
British majority, and he said—* British 
majorities! Oh, there have been won- 
evolutions in the relation of 
English Parties to the Irish Nationalist 
Party!” That is quite true: and when I 
have been listening to these prolonged 
Debates of 80 days; to the language used 
about Irish Members and their sense of 


| political honour and morality ; upon my 


word, when I look back upon the political 
transactions of the past seven years, I 
think gentlemen from Ireland might very 
well retaliate upon gentlemen from 
England, and point out to them that their 
standard of political honour and morality 
is at least as high as theirs. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has rather mistaken me. 
I attacked nobody's political honour ; 
but if I attacked the political honour of 


anyone, it was not that of hon. Gentlemen 


Those are the | 


below the Gangway. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : But in attacking 


the honour of gentlemen who sit on this 


by many Members of the | 


that is true; but I submit with great , 


Mr. J.- Morley 


Bench, I think he must have forgotten 
the history of his own Bench. If there 
were by chance an Irish Mephistopheles 
sitting below the Gangway, what food he 
would have for enjoying his own arts and 
views on human nature, if he reflected 
upon the machinations of the Conservative 
Party. [Mr. A. J. Barrour: When ?] 


Has the right hon. Gentleman—have you 


forgotten the October of 1885? You 
think that is all past and gone. Have 


you forgotten Lord Salisbury’s speech 
when he declared that he was musing in 
a disinterested spirit upon the possibility 
of an Austro-Hungarian Union as applied 
to Ireland, and in a kind of abstract way 
—which I can imagine the right hon. 
Gentleman himself employing — medi- 
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tating that boycotting was the Irish 
version of medieval excommunication ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course I 
have no right to interfere on behalf of 
Lord Salisbury, and I am not responsible 
for Lord Salisbury’s words, but in the 
words which the right hon. Gentleman 
has put into his mouth he has entirely 
misquoted him. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not carry all 
Lord Salisbury’s speeches about with me, 
but I will undertake to say—and hon. 
Gentlemen will do me the credit of 
believing that I try to quote correctly — 
that Iam not misquoting him by a jot. 
It is a locus classicus. Why, I see 
sitting opposite to me, next to the Leader 
of the Opposition, the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Did he or did he not 
taunt the Tory Party of that day, of 
which he is now a Member, with that 
utterance of Lord Salisbury ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My right hon. 
Friend remembers my speeches better than 
Ido. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I leave the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition to settle it with another of his 
coadjutors, 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Prime Minister 
always exacts from us, when we quote 
him, that we should give the exact 
words, and my right hon. Friend should 
have provided himself with extracts 
from the speech. I do not remember it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe that my 
right hon. Friend used the word 
“ coquetting. Of course I may have 
been mistaken with regard to Lord 
Salisbury, but I think Lord Salisbury’s 
words were as I have quoted. At all 
events, I will venture to say, with all 
Parliamentry certainty, that my right 
hon, Friend opposite did make it an 
article of charge agaiust the Tory Go- 
vernment of that day, that they were 
coquetting with these traitors and rebels 
sitting on the Irish Benches. I am all 
for letting bygones be bygones, but I 
really think that you ought not so rapidly 
to forget your own past. You have 
taunted us during these 82 days with 
our tergiversations. Do not forget your 
own. Now, Sir, I will proceed to 
deal with one or two other points if the 
House will bear with me. Last night 
the right hon. Member for South 


” 
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Tyrone [Hon, Members: Not “right 
uon.”] Well, not yet. The hon. Mem- 
ber taunted me with carrying out the 
behests of clericalism and sacerdotalism. 
He said here I sit to carry out the 
behests of clericalism and sacerdotalism. 
Sir, no one knows better than the hon. 
Member who used that language last 
night that it is not true. There 
are more kinds of clericalism in 
Ireland than one; and from what 
I have heard of the Tyrone Election, 
what Milton said is still trae—that “new 
presbyter is but old priest writ large.” 
My answer to that taunt is that, in my 
judgment, there is no surer bulwark 
against what is illegitimate in the pre- 
tensions, or claims, or practice of a 
Clerical Order so far as it is illegitimate 
and outside the spiritual sphere, than a 
lay, politieal, secular, national authority. 
A much more interesting speech than that 
of the hon. Member for Tyrone was that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket). 
That speech was marked by a fine and 
touching eloquence. It was marked by 
what Ido not dispute for a moment— 
love of country. But what country ? 
That speech, I can well suppose, made a 
deep impression upon the House, because 
the right hon. Gentleman has never 
played for Party or factious purposes 
with the Irish Question. But what 

country? Sir, I cannot help saying, 
with all respect to the right hon, Gen- 
tieman, that the country he loves is the 
Ireland of the aseendency. That is the 

Ireland to which all his attachments, 

honourable and moving as they are, cling. 

This is not merely a personal argument. 

You have here the very best spokesman 

the Conservative Party could have from 

Ireland. And what was that eloquent, 

moving speech of his yesterday, from first 
to last? What was it? It was a vast, 

bitter ery on behalf of the landlords. It 

was a narrow view. He is sitting next 

aright hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jackson) 

who was once Chief Secretary for Ireland, 

and I do not think he will agree with the 

right hon. Member for the University of 

Dublin in the doctrine and position that 

the Irish landlords constitute the people 

of Ireland as to whom only, or princi- 

pally, we need concern ourselves. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET: I never said a 

word.of the kind. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: It is quite true | 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not | 
put it in that way ; but I listened to his | 
speech, and I understand what he means, | 
and that speech from first to last was a | 
speech upon the attitude of the Govern- 
ment upon the Land Question, and a 
plea on behalf of the landlords. 


Mr. D. PLUNKET : Iamunwilling to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, but 
what I said at the beginning of my speech | 
was this : that I would not impose upon 
the House any speech upon the subjects 
which I had before had an opportunity 
of dealing with in Debate, but that I did 
insist upon having some explanation 
upon that one subject as to which we 
had not been able to extract one word 
of explanation from the Government. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The whole point 
and substance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was a plea for the land- 
lords. I go with him. I am now just 
as adverse to being a party to permit- 
ting any injustice to the landlords as I 
have ever been. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s whole speech made out that the 
possibility of injustice to the landlords 
wus the great and substantial objection 
to our policy. I do not mean to say for 
a moment the right hon. Gentleman has | 
not other objections. He said Parlia- 
ment has been doing its best for 70 
years. I have already said in answer to 
the Leader of the Opposition that Par- 
liament has by no means been doing its 
best, and that it was not until 1870 that 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
took up this question that anything 
serious was done, and even that was 
only a nibble at the fringe of the ques- 
tion. Therefore, it is a mere delusion to 
say that for 70 years this Parliament has 
been freely dealing with the Irish Land | 
Question and endeavouring to reform 
the Irish land system. Ido not know 
how many of these reforms, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman is now so proud, 
and which he makes the foundation of 
his case for the retention of the power 
by this British Parliament over the 
whole government of Irish affairs, he 
and his Party have supported. I do 
know how many have been resisted and 
have been deferred by his Party in an- 
other place. I do know that resistance 
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and procrastination have robbed all these 
remedial measures of which he boasts of 
all their efficacy. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman talked of the power of the Land 
League. The Land League was the 


Treland Bill. 


| terrible result of these blind, these heed- 


less, these selfish delays, for which the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Party here 
and in another place are mainly respon- 
sible. Sir, nobody has been clearer in 


“sight than the right hon. Gentleman. 


In 1884, in this House, in a speech that 
all who heard it will always remember, 
he presented to the House his fears and 
his prophecies that the extension of the 
franchise which Parliament then was 
going to concede to Ireland would lead 
up to and would precipitate the demand 
for the establishment of a separate Irish 
nationality. He knew very well what 
that extension of the franchise would 
lead to, and he warned the House against 
it. That was consistent in him. But 
does he not now see, and do not those 
who are affected by his great eloquence 
see, that he is the soldier of a lost 
cause? The hon. Member for Tyrone 
last night talked about their being 
the last outpost of danger against the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Ireland. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): I did not use the words. I made 
a quotation from Lord Macaulay's 


history in which they occurred, but I 
never applied them myself. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I admit it shows 
a want of literary tact on my part, but I 
really did not know where Macaulay 
ended and the hon. Member began. I 
will pass over some topics which, if there 
had been more time, I would willingly 
ask the House to listen to me upon. 

An hon, MEMBER : Clause 9. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Leader of 


the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) talked 


about the great Reform Act. With 
what he said as to the scope and purport 
of it I am afraid I cannot agree ; but one 
circumstance about the passing of it is 
worth a minute or two. This Debate 
has been a Debate of prophecies. In 
intervals of this Debate I have looked at 


some of the prophecies about the Reform 


Act. Let them be a warning to some 


gentlemen sitting opposite as to the view 
| 
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that perhaps will be taken in the House 
30 or 40 years hence, and how their 
prophecies will be quoted as being just 
as great examples of absurdity and folly, 
because they are the same prophecies. 
One Member said— 


“Before 10 years have passed away, all the 
institutions of the country would sink under the 
effects of the measure. The Reform Bill was 
like the plan of Cromwell for the assassination 
of the Monarch and the destruction of the 
Peerage. The Peerage enjoyed its rights under 
an instrument granted under the Great Seal. 
The Bank of England, the East India Company, 
the Corporation, all existed under Charters, and 
all of these would be reached by the mischievous 

rinciple now promulgated, which left no safety 
or monied interests, landed interests, the 
Peerage, or the Church.” 


Government of 


I commend the last passage of this pro- 
phecy to my right hon. Friend the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen )— 

“He who broke into and bore away the 
archives of the Town House”—which means 
destroyed the rotten boroughs—* would not 
hesitate much about plundering a cathedral.” 
Sir, the House of Commons to-night 
takes a step which can never, never be 
retraced. At the end of seven-and-a- 
half years of incessant controversy and 
passionate conflict this branch of the 
Sovereign Legislature of the Realm, 
freely chosen, popularly representative, 
and virtually supreme, passes a Bill which 
grants to Ireland a Legislature with 
power to make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of that land in the 
future. This great affirmation can never 
be cancelled and never recalled. Let 
them do what they will in other places 
to delay, to resist, to obstruct this solemn 
declaration. [Zaughter.] Well, you 
may laugh ; but it is a solemn declara- 
tion, Try to undo it if you can—[ Cries 
of “We will!” and “The country 
will!" ]—but do not deny—[Jnterrup- 
tion. | 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Do not deny that 
the fact that this Representative Chamber 
passes this solemn declaration is a very 
solemn fact. [Cries of “The gag!” 
“The gag !")] 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 


Do you suppose 


—I note that interruption—that if the 
Debate had been prolonged for as many 
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months as it has filled weeks; do you 
suppose that the Bill would not at the 
end of the time have been passed just as 
it will be passed to-night? We may 
have been right or we may have been 
wrong in the Closure; but who in his 
senses really can contend that, at the 
end of the discussion, if it had been 120 
day instead of 80, the Bill would have 
been read a third time? [Cries of 
“No!”] Gentlemen above the Gang- 
way are beyond the reach of argument. 
Nevertheless, I submit, even to them, 
that this solemn declaration constitutes a 
recognition of the national demand of 
Ireland—constitutes the giving of a 
promise which can never be taken back. 
Sir, whatever may be the immediate 
future of this Bill, to the ultimate 
future of the Bill, to the cause, 
we at least look forward with hope in- 
vincible and with confidence that cannot 
quench. We have had during these 
seven years long, toilsome, and harassing 
marches under skies that were sometimes 
starless. We have had many dark 
moments, which were not only dark but 
tragic. But we have had an indomitable 
and unfaltering captain. We have had a 
great band of comrades in this House, and 
out of it, who have “ scorned delights and 
lived laborious days,” and whose courage, 
whose patience, whose tenacity, whose 
faith bear wituess to the awakened con- 
science and mind of England as to the 
case of Ireland. Whatever may happen, 
there is a Party in Great Britain who 
have made up their minds that Ireland 
shall no longer be the sport of an aimless 
destiny ; that she shall no longer be the 
cockpit in which English factions choose 
to fight out their battles. Let us for to- 
night—we at least on this side of the 
House, aye, and even gentlemen opposite 
—let us raise ourselves above the mire 
and the confusion of ephemeral faction. 
You, Sir, in a few minutes will declare 
this Bill to have been read a third time. 
When you have made that announce- 
ment it will be felt by this time to- 
morrow that wherever the Irish race 
toils, and hopes, and yearns, wherever 
Englishmen and Scotchmen are weary of 
the inveterate stain on the fame and 
honour of their country—it will be felt 
that we at least have taken a decisive 
step towards the true incorporation of 
Ireland in a United Kingdom. 
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Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
said, he did not think the Debate ought 
to close without some protest against the 
Financial Clauses of this Bill. [Cries 
of “Oh!")] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Coronet NOLAN said, Ireland had 
been extremely badly treated under these 
Financial Clauses. He made out that 
altogether the loss to Ireland under the 
Bill would amount to £3,290,000. The 
effect of the Financial Clauses would be 
to stereotype the bad and unjust financial 
system which had been pursued towards 
Treland for many years. They would 
not be much better off than they were at 
the present time. Ireland had been 
robbed in the past. She would be 
neither better nor worse off under the 
Bill than at the present moment, and he 
considered it his duty to protest, even at 
that late hour, against the perpetuation 
of the injustice that had been inflicted in 
the past. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 301; 
Noes 267.—(Division List, No. 285.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


DEATH CERTIFICATION, 
Report from the Select Committee 
brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 402.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 


[No. 402.] 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT (PLUM- 
STEAD AND HACKNEY) BILL. 
Reported from the Select Committee. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 403.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[403. ] 

Bill, as amended, re-committed to a 
Committee of the whole House for 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
455. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have agreed to,—Amend- 
ments to — Blackrock and Kingstown 
Drainage and Improvement Bill, without 
Amendment. 
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Contagious Diseases (Animals) (Swine 
Fever) Bill, with Amendments. 

That they have passed a Bill, in- 
tituled, “ An Act to remove doubts as to 
the applicability of the Church Building 
Acts and New Parishes Acts to the Isle 
of Man.” [Isle of Man (Church 
Building Acts) Bills [Lords]. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION) BILL [Lords]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Friday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 456.] 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 (PROCEEDINGS). 

Account presented,—showing Receipts 
and Expenditure on account of Bank- 
ruptey Proceedings during the year 
ended 31st March 1893 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 396. ] 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ACT, 1890. 

Account presented,—showing Receipts 
and Expenditure on Account of proceed- 
ings under “ The Companies (Winding- 
up) Act, 1890,” during the year ended 
31st March 1893 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 397.] 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE AND COURT 
OF APPEAL, Xe. 

Account presented,—showing Receipts 
and Expenditure during the year ended 
31st March 1893 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 398.] 


LAND REGISTRY. 

Account presented,—of Receipts and 
Payments for the year ended 31st March 
1893 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 399.] 


EAST INDIA (CANTONMENT) ACT, 

Copy presented,—of Report by a 
Committee appointed by the Secretary 
of State for India to inquire into the 
Rules, Regulations, and Practice in the 
Indian Cantonments and elsewhere in 
India, with regard to Prostitution and 
to the treatment of Venereal Disease, 
together with Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after One o'clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 4th September 1893. 





Several Lords took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Elphinstone, after the death 
of his father. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS, AND WELSH INTER- 
MEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS, 
*Tue Bisnor or CHESTER moved— 
“That an humble Address be presented to 

Her Majesty praying her to withhold her assent 

to the following portions of the Cardiganshire 

Intermediate and Technical Education Scheme : 

—Page 10 (Clause 48), lines 29 to 37 inclusive ; 

pages 16 and 17, the whole of Part VIL, 

namely, the whole of page 16 and also page 17, 

down to the end of line 27.” 

He said that, though the matter to which 

he was calling their Lordships’ attention 

was in one sense trifling, it raised an im- 

portant question. The scheme affected 

ouly a sparsely-populated district in 

Cardiganshire, containing not more than 

$,000 inhabitants, and it involved very 

little in money or even status ; but it in- 
volved principles of justice, religious 
liberty, and respect for the rights of 
conscience. The scheme provided no 
county school for the Lampeter district. 

There was already a good school there, 

largely attended by the sons of Non- 

conformist parents, but it was connected 
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with St. David's College, and the Eduea- | 


tion Committee had determined that boys 
from the Lampeter district who won 
County Scholarships should not beallowed 
to go to the school connected with St. 
David's College, but must go either to 
Aberystwith, Aberayeon, or Cardigan. In 
the next county, Carmarthenshire, there 
was also a flourishing school—Llan- 
dovery —and the authorities had wisely de- 
termined that it might beattended by boys 
winning County Scholarships. Referring 
briefly to the growth of this school, after 
the Report of Lord Aberdare’s Commis- 
sion was issued, the authorities of St. 
David's College had to consider what 
their attitude would be as affecting both 
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primary and intermediate education in 
Wales, and the first plan upon which 
they corresponded with Lord Aberdare 
was to transplant the College to the 
little City of Llandaff, which had Car- 
diff at its doors, the object being 
to have the two Colleges close together 
in order to gain the advantages afforded 
by proximity. Lord Aberdare, and 
others who were consulted, considered 
the proposal favourably. Though they 
were all in sympathy with the proposal, 
it had to be abandoned, owing to in- 
superable practical obstacles. That 
showed what the attitude of Lampeter 
had been towards the University. An 
endeavour was then made to develop St. 
David’s College at Lampeter, and among 
other things a College School was founded 
with the aid of friends and members. 
The Lampeter schoo! adopted from the 
first a remarkable Conscience Clause, 
proposed by Lord Aberdare’s Commis- 
sion, which required that every parent 
should for his whether he 
should or should not have religious in- 
struction, thus placing the brunt of re- 
sponsibility on the parents. In 1885 the 
school contained boys whose parents 
belonged to the six principal Noncon- 
formist denominations, and to-day all 
but Roman Catholics were represented, 
There could be no doubt about the effi- 
ciency of the school, and yet the scheme 
deliberately deprived the ratepayers from 
taking advantage of this school close to 
their doors. The education was 
greatly increased when a parent had to 
send his boy to a distant school as a 
boarder, In Carmarthenshire quite a 
different plan had been adopted, and he 
failed to see any reason which applied 
there specially as against Cardiganshire. 
It might be said to be now too late, and 
that if this clause were struck out of the 
scheme the House would be obstructing 
the course of intermediate education in 
Wales ; but the real obstructionists were 
surely they who had introduced a narrow- 
minded and unjust restriction into this 
scheme. The Lampeter County Council, 
the Lampeter School Board, and the 
Lampeter Board of Guardians had each 
petitioned against the scheme as “unjust 
and injurious”; and if their protest was 
rather late, it was because they thought 
that more equitable terms were to be 
offered to the neighbourhood by the 
Charity Commissioners or the Education 
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Department. The Charity Commissioners 
did, in fact, propose an alternative scheme, 
which would permit parents to send. their 
children to Lampeter School if it were 
brought within the Endowed Schools 
Act; but that scheme could not be 
accepted by the College Authorities until 
they had seen it, for the school was in 
the grounds of St. David’s College and 
was maintained largely by the College 
funds. It was absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that the College should know 
what the scheme was going to be before 
they could accept it. It was suggested 
by the Vice President that the difficulty 
might be met by a supplemental scheme ; 
but it was better to prevent than to cure 
injustice, and Parliament ought not to 
allow a scheme which committed flagrant 
and acknowledged injustice to go out 
with its imprimatur. The success of 


this Motion need not entail any delay, | 


for that part of the scheme dealing with 
the Scholarships would be alone stayed, 
and the rest could go forth. He 
thought at first that certain words 
in Clause 84 obviated the injustice 
by permitting the School Managers 
upon the request of the parent of the 
holder of the Scholarship to choose the 
school ; but he now found that that in- 
terpretation of the clause was not correct, 


and that it rather bore upon the inter- | 


change of boundaries as between the 


county schools of ‘Carmarthen, Cardigan, 


aud Pembroke. 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty praying her to withhold 
her assent to the following portions of the 
Cardiganshire Intermediate and Technical 
Education Scheme :—Page 10 (Clause 48), lines 


29 to 37 inclusive ; pages 16 and 17, the whole | 


of Part VIL, namely, the whole of page 16 


and also page 17, down to the end of line 27.” | 


—(The Lord Bishop of Chester.) 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tie 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 
Kimpertey): My Lords, I am not 
at all able to admit that there has been 
flagrant injustice done here, in the very 
strong words used by my right rev. 
Friend. Ido not think there has been 
any injustice done at all. This is a 
matter of arrangement, and I will ex- 
plain to your Lordships exactly what has 


occurred, As the right rev. Prelate has 


observed, the simple case is that there is 
a particular district in Cardiganshire 
where there is no county school; and, 


The Bishop of Chester 
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therefore, the Scholarships to be estab- 
lished in that district will have to be 
held elsewhere—that is, in accordance 
with the precedent in the Carmarthenshire 
case, where there is a similar scheme. It 
is provided for the scheme that, unless 
otherwise ordered by School Managers 
on the special request of parents, 
Scholarships shall be tenable at any 
county school. I do not read _ those 
words in the narrow sense which the 
right rev. Prelate has attached to them. 
I look upon them as giving a plain dis- 
cretion; so that, if there were parents 
who desired that their children should go 
into a school in this district not being a 
county school, that discretion may be 
exercised by the Managers. This pro- 
vision seems to meet, as it was intended 
to meet, the difficulty raised by the right 
rev. Prelate. As to the alleged hardship 
that Llandovery School in the neigh- 
| bourhood should be recognised whilst 
Lampeter School was not, the former 
is a large endowed school in which the 
Conscience Clause is adopted, and 
Lampeter is not endowed under the Act 
of Parliament. The Joint Committee 
objected to placing in the position of a 
county school a school over which the 
County Authority will have no jurisdic- 
| tion. Upon the whole, no injustice is 
jdone. It is following established pre- 
| cedents ; and it will be possible that 
| 





Lampeter School shall hereafter be 
}adopted as a county school. I simply 
|look upon this as a case where an ar- 
| rangement has been fairly made; and if 
| hereafter it is thought that Lampeter 
| School, having come within the En- 
|dowed Schools Act, may reasonably be 
| recognised as an endowed school, that 
|may easily be done. I hope, therefore, 
| that your Lordships will not adopt the 
Motion. 

| Tue Eart or CRANBROOK : My 
‘ites. I should like to ask the noble 
Earl whether the scheme suggested by 
the Charity Commissioners was con- 
sidered by the Department ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
Yes. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: And 
whether that scheme was upon the basis 
that if any school hereafter became an 
endowed school under the Charity Com- 
missioners it should be open as a school 


for holding Scholarships 7 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Yes. 


Perhaps I might state exactly what has 
been done. In the original scheme, as 
proposed here, was a provision which 
would have admitted any endowed 
school, but in the scheme as now framed 
there is no such provision. That was 


considered by the Charity Commis- 
sioners. , 
Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: 


That is what I mean. As a matter of 
fact, the Education Department have 
overruled the Charity Commissioners 
that there should be a wider scope given 
in the education of children. The De- 
partment was desirous that the children 
should be put on an equality. The 
question is not so much between the two 


schools as it is a question for the 


children and parents, who are cut off 


from the use of a good local school 
existing in their midst. It was pro- 


posed by the Charity Commissioners, and 
rejected by the Education Department, 
that in such circumstances parents 
should be able to send their children to 
the local should not be 
obliged to send them to a distance to 
obtain their education. The general 
idea is that in all parts of the country 
scholars who gain prizes and Scholar- 
ships shall be educated in the district to 
which they belong. Under the scheme 
the Lainpeter district 
would have to be sent to a county school 
away from the district. This is not 
compatible with a system the main 
object of which is to bring a cheap 
education to every man’s door, I cannot 
understand why the scheme has been 
drawn so narrowly in regard to places 
where county schools are not in exist- 
ence. What has been done is to make 
it an absolutely exclusive system against 
the wish of the Charity Commissioners, 
who wished it to be otherwise, and the 
mistake can be remedied by suspending 


school, and 


the scholars of 


the clause until Lumpeter comes under 
the Endowed Schools Commission. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
have only one observation to make. | 
do not understand whether the right 
rev. Prelate wishes to omit the whole of 
Part VII, Iam not saying that I agree 


to the omission of Clause 84; but why 
he wishes to suspend it with regard to 
Scholarships over the whole country I do 
I thought the object 


not understand. 
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he had in view would have been entirely 
satisfied by moving as to Section 84. 
*TuHe Bisuore or CHESTER said, 
he had no wish to be unreasonable, but 
it seemed desirable that the whole question 
of Scholarships should be reconsidered, 
and there would be really no delay. 
He was glad to hear the Lord President's 
interpretation of Clause 84, but he had 
heard quite another interpretation of it, 
and must still be rather sceptical. 
As to Llandovery School, its Head 
Master was required to be in Holy 
Orders; whereas at Lampeter he was 
not. With regard to any jealousy as to 
Llandovery School, it was really not a 
question between the schools at all, but 
for the parents, and the strong language 
to which the noble Lord referred was 
simply a quotation from the protest of 
the Loeal Authorities He 
asked their Lordships to adopt the 
Motion in order to the recon- 
sideration of what seemed at the best 
somewhat ambiguous treatment of the 
Scholarships and Ex hibitious in Cardigan- 
shire. 

On Question ? 


divided :—Contents 33: 
23. 


concerned, 


secure 


Their Lordships 
Not-Conteuts 


Resolved in the affirmative. 

Ordered, That the said Address be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 1869 TO 1889, 
AND WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 
TION ACT. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESs. 


*Tne Bisnor or CHESTER, on 
behalf of the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty prayipg her to withhold her assent 


to the following portion of the 
Intermediate and Technical Education Scheme : 
—Clause 91 (4) from the word (* boarding- 
house”) to the end ; Clause 1 (¢). 


Merionethshire 


He said, the Merioneth Scheme con- 
tained a very important element. The 
portion of the scheme to which he ob- 
jected proposed to introduce the un- 


denominational system of — religious 
teaching and worship into boarding- 
houses; and this, in his opinion, 
would constitute a very serious prece- 
dent in the case of like institutions 
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in England. He believed the inten- | worship in boarding-houses and hostels on 
tion of the authors of the Welsh | new lines, it ought to bedone in theclearest 


Intermediate Education Act was to leave 
boarders attending intermediate schools 
in Wales under Clause 16 of the Endowed 
Schools Act, and, therefore, on the same 
footing as boarders in England. Several 
discussions had taken place on the sub- 
ject, and particularly in Committee of 
the House of Commons on the 23rd 
July, 1889, when attempts were made 
by Mr. Stuart Rendel, Mr. Ellis, and 
others to get the word “day” before 
“scholars” left out in the Conscience 
Clause ; but Sir W. Hart Dyke declined 
to accept the alteration, But it appeared 
that in this scheme the Charity Com- 
missioners had made a kind of flank 
movement. In Clause 91, Sub-sections 
(4) and (c), they had introduced an 
entirely novel interpretation; and he 
would ask whether the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act was not intended 
to leave the position of boarders as re- 
garded religious instruction and family 
worshipou the same footing as boarders in 
England? He would also ask whether 
the interpretation of the clause by the 
Charity Commissioners was a legitimate 
one? The Vice President of the Council 
had stated in the House of Commons 
that he was not responsible for that in- 
terpretation, and it was, undoubtedly, a 
very serious departure and most radical 
change. Under Section 91, and under the 
interpretation by the Charity Commis- 
sioners of Clause 16 of the Endowed 
School Act, a boarding-house master or 
the master of a hostel might himself be 
a Churchman, all the boarders might be 
the sons of parents who were also Church- 
men, and yet, say on Easter or Trinity 
Sunday, the use of the Collects for the 
day would be out of order. It was 
further provided that while the teaching 
in general should be undenominational, 
yet, with the permission of the County 
Governing Authorities, instruction might 
be separately given in matters of a 
denominational kind. He objected that 
to put this matter under the direction of 
County Governing Bodies was to make a 
serious departure from the Endowed 
Schools Act. He contended that even if 
the interpretation placed upon Clause 16 
was a legitimate one, such a change 
ought not to be introduced by a side 
wind. If it was intended to deal with the 


work of religious instruction and family 


The Bishop of Chester 


and most direct way, so that everyone 
should understand what a change was 
coming over our educational system. On 
these grounds he asked their Lordships to 
adopt the Motion. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty praying her to withhold 
her assent to the following portion of the 
Merionethshire Intermediate and Technical 
Education Scheme :—Clause 91 (+) from the 
word (“boarding-house”) to the end; Clause 
91 (¢)."—(The Lord Bishop of Chester.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, with regard to what I understand 
to be the right rev. Prelate’s  inter- 
pretation of the effect of the 16th clause 
of the Endowed Schools Act of many 
years ago and of the clause which the 
Charity Commissioners have inserted in 
this scheme, I do not think he precisely 
explained the point. Ido not think the 
Act provides for any such special restric- 
tions as those referred to; but that the 
provisions are ouly of a general kind, 
enabling parents to withdraw _ their 
children in case the religious instruction 
is not such as they approve. I ean tell 
the right rev. Prelate unreservedly that 
the Charity Commissioners, who are 
charged with the preparation of these 
schemes, are distinctly of opinion that 
what they have done in the present case 


is in no sense wltra vires. 
section (4) is distinetly within their 
powers. With regard to the poliey of 
the sub-section to which objection has 
been taken, I think that, looking to all 
the circumstances of Wales, and the state 
of opinion there, it is highly undesirable 
to allow denominational teaching in 
boarding-houses or hostels connected with 
intermediate education in Wales. In a 
matter of this kind you must take account 
of the general feeling which exists. 
Speaking of Sub-section (c), the Joint 
Committee proposed that the teaching 
of denominationalism should be abso- 
lutely forbidden in those houses, That 
the mode in which the  pro- 
came before the Department ; 
but the Department thought, looking 
to all the cireumstances of the 
ease, it would be much more likely to 
work smoothly if the Governing Body 
were permitted to act subject to any 
regulations which might be made on the 


was 
posal 





I am not now | 
speaking of the merits, but that Sub-| 
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subject. Those words were inserted at 
the suggestion of the Education Depart- 
ment. The whole matter is one which 
is, no doubt, difficult of adjustment. 
There is a great deal of feeling upon all 
these subjects, and it is exceedingly hard 
to devise such a system as will meet the 
wishes of all who send their children 
to those boarding-houses. But there is 
really no hardship here, because in Sub- 
section (@) it is provided that the boarders 
shall be allowed to attend such places of 
worship as their parents may desire, and 
should have reasonable facilities for such 
religious instruction as their parents shall 
choose for them. That seems to me to 
provide for the case of parents who 
desire that instruction of an undenomi- 
national kind shall be given. Those 
who attach enormous importance to their 
children being taught a dogmatic theo- 
logy, and who have a strong objection to 
any religious instruction which is not of 
that character, can have it provided 
elsewhere than in the hostel itself ; but 
it may be provided in the hostel itself if 
the Governing Body will permit it. On 
the whole, I suggest that the arrange- 
ment is fair and reasonable, and does not 
act against the conscientious feelings of 
anyone. Looking at the whole circum- 
stances of the case, and at what I am 
afraid are the animosities which prevail 
in that part of the United Kingdom, and 
considering how desirable it is that you 
should not in any way force denomina- 
tional education upon these institutions, 
I think it is reasonable aud fair that the 
scheme should remain in the form in 
which it bas now been framed. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, my objection to the course 
which the Government are taking is that 
they are making a very large and vital 
change in a small clause in a small 
scheme—a change which, when its scope 
and effect are known, will cause the 
bitterest feelings on the part of a con- 
siderable number of Christians in this 
country. Whether the Government 
are right or wrong, if Parliament deter- 
mines that undenominational education is 
to prevail, and succeeds in defining what 
education is, I do not raise any further 
objection on that point. But I do demur 
most strongly to a change of this great 
extent and area and effect, which is so 
likely to embitter the feelings of 
religious educationists in this country, 
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being introduced in a small scheme for a 
Welsh county. Now, the point is this. 
In all the battles we have had here 
upon the Endowed Schools Act and the 
Intermediate Education Act we have 
always drawn a very strong line between 
day scholars and those who reside in the 
family, and are subject to teaching, as it 
were, night and day. Certain arrange- 
ments were made for day scholars ; but 
in the Act of 1869, and again in the Act 
of 1889, it was carefully stated that the 
exclusion of denominational education 
should apply to day scholars. When 
that is done in an Act of Parliament it 
means that others shall not be subjected 
to the exclusion. If the noble Lord is 
right in saying 


Tue Ear. or KIMBERLEY : 





It is 


the view of the Charity Commis- 
sioners. I am not giving my view 
of it. 


Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
I think the noble Lord is quite wise to 
dissociate himself from it; but whether 
that is right or wrong, undoubtedly the 
meaning of the clause is that others 
which are not denominational shall not 
be subject to that enactment. But now, 
when the day provisions have been in 
force for 20 years, by a side wind the 
Charity Commissioners are trying to 
thrust in the application of the principle 
in the much wider case of those who are 
brought up in the family. Your Lord- 
ships will see at once what the difference 
is. Undenominational education means 
education in religion, leaving out any- 
thing to which any person can object. 
Giving undenominational education to 
children means teaching without any 
dogmatic statement which any body of 
religious persons can object to. It means 
without teaching the divinity of Our 
Lord. That is the real point on which, in 
the long run, all these regulations will 
turn, whatever the local circumstances 
in particular places may be. Now we say 
that to do that is really to put out of 
gear religious teaching altogether; that 
religious teaching is not possible in that 
hypothetical way. Just consider what 
is the position created by Sub-section (e). 
In the general schoolroom the teacher 
has to say that he does not know whether 
the divinity of Our Lord is to be main- 
tained or not; but in a neighbouring 
schoolroom, if a bit of paper is produced 
from the pocket of the scholar, the 
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teacher will be required to teach the very 
doctrine which was forbidden in the 
other case—he will proceed to give his 
reasons for believing in the divinity of 
our Lord. In what state of mind do you 
imagine a boy will be when he has been 
subjected to that extraordinary pro- 
ceeding 7 You cannot play fast-and- 
loose with the deepest religious convic- 
tions of the human mind in this way, 
and you had better utterly abandon the 
idea of any attempt at religious education, 
if your conditions of religious education 
are to leave out the fundamental doctrines 
upon which all religious feelings and all 
religious motives must ultimately turn. 
The notion that there is a religion ex- 
punging that upon which men differ, 
and leaving nothing but that upon 
which all men can agree, is the wildest 
chimera that ever entered the brain of a 
politician. A politician cannot make 
these things happen as he desires. The 
religious conviction is much too strong 
for him. It will have its way ; and all 
you will do by this attempt to force an 
impossible neutrality upon the mind you 
are attempting to teach the most impor- 
tant things will be undoubtedly to 
propagate infidelity in the first place, and, 
in the next, to promote a bitter, angry 
religious reaction, from which the educa- 
tion you are trying to press forward will 
be the first to suffer. My Lords, I 
entreat you, if you mean to undertake 
this anti-crusade, if you desire to exter- 
minate all religious belief from religious 
education, do it in the open; do it by a 
bold general measure; do it by some- 
thing we can discuss here in public, and 
to which we can call the attention of the 
country ; but do not attempt to do it by 
a side wind, by this wretched introduc- 
tion of insidious words into a scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscnect) : My Lords, with regard 
to what the noble Marquess has 
said, I cannot assent to the sug- 
gestion that a scheme of this sort, 
if carried into effect, will be likely to 
destroy religious belief and promote 
infidelity. I believe that to be an 
absolute delusion, and that it springs to 
some extent from a want of acquaintance 
with what is called undenominational 
religious teaching, which is, nevertheless, 
as truly religions, and which is as truly 
calculated to influence the mind aad 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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heart of man as what is commonly 
called dogmatic, or religious, or 
Church teaching. There are boarding 
and other schools carried on upon un- 
denominational principles, from which 
the inmates go to confirmation as from 
denominational institutions. I venture to 
say, and I speak from knowledge of some 
of these institutions, that the children 
who issue from them go into the world as 
imbued with religious teaching and as 
far removed from infidelity as from any 
other schools in the Kingdom. I demur 
to the view that what is called undenomi- 
national teaching is necessarily either 
antagonistic to religious teaching or to 
religious feeling. In a question of this 
sort we have to deal with the matter 
practically, and I do not know exactly 
what it is at this moment that the noble 
Marquess desires. Does he desire that 
every one of these hostels should become 
a place of denominational teaching for 
some Religious Body or another; that there 
shall be no common Christian worship 
among those who go there unless they 
are willing to adopt the worship of some 
denomination to which, perhaps, they <0 
not belong ? We are dealing with a 
mixed population in Wales, among whom, 
I believe, this matter will be largely freed 
from difficulty. I do not believe there 
would be the slightest difficulty in the 
young people in Wales taking a common 
part in family worship without exciting 
any susceptibilities. The truth is, these 
difficulties are more imaginary than real. 
They can be conjured up into something 
pretentious ; but I do not believe that in 
practice the difficulty arises. If this 
were a proposal to promote undenomina- 
tional teaching where it was not desired, 
I could understand objections being raised 
to it; but here no parent is debarred 
from obtaining religious teaching for his 
child. Is not that a fair compromise in 
the matter ? Such religious teaching is 
given generally in the school-house as 
may be made use of by those belonging 
to different denominations, and as 
would not be offensive to these dif- 
ferent denominations; but as regards 
the particular religious teaching which 
any parent desires for his child, that is 
practically secured by this proposal. 
The child may attend a place of religious 
teaching, and may have such facilities 
for all religious teaching as the parent 
desires. 1 do not say the scheme is a 
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perfect one. It would be impossible, 
perhaps, to have a perfect scheme for this 
purpose ; but, in dealing with a matter of 
this sort, I submit to your Lordships that 
this scheme is not creating any such 
dangerous precedent, as the noble Mar- 
quess suggests, or likely to lead to the 
terrible irreligion which he appears to 
anticipate. 

Tue Bisnor or ELY asked whether 
the county schools would only have one 
hostel in each case? Parents might 
wish to send their children to a hostel 
which had a different religious teaching. 
They might be hostels for Roman 
Catholics, hostels for Wesleyans, or 
hostels for Baptists, and if the head of 
the hostel was to announce that he pro- 
posed to teach the children therein in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
parents, and if the parents chose to send 
all their children to one hostel, why was 
a clause put into the Bill to limit that 
hostel in using the formularies of a partieu- 
lar denomination for family worship? It 
was possible for the head of a hostel to 
say he would have undenominational 
education, and why should not the head 
of another have other teaching? <A 
boarding-house was a place where the 
children residing there spent a large part 
of the year, where they obtained the 
main part of their religious teaching, 
and where their religious feeling was 
developed day by day. He ventured to 
hope their Lordships would support the 
Motion. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 


vided :—Contents 39; Not Contents 23. 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Ordered, That the said Address be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves, 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (1883 AND 1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL, 

THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved,“ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 

—( The Lord Playfair.) 

Tne Marevess or SALISBURY : 

My Lords, I wish merely to make an 


appeal to the noble Lord. It appears 
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we are to have an agreeable November 
and December in this admirable climate, 
and I think it would be agreeable to your 
Lordships if he would join in providing 
us with some little work for the period. 
I do not think the noble Lord has taken 
advantage of us, or done anything of 
which we have a right to complain; but, 
as a matter of fact, this Bill did slip 
through without any of us knowing 
what had been done. This is due to the 
extraordinary extent to which this 
House requires that system of reference 
as to which we so often have had reason 
to complain. I defy any lay person 
upon a mere reading of the Bill to find 
out what it means; but with all the 
advantage of having the Statute Book 
by one and tracing from point to point 
what it refers to it is very difficult to 
tind out what the object of it is. It has 
come as a surprise not only upon us, but 
upon the persons whom it directly 
affects, who are principally _fisher- 
men engaged in sailing vessels on 
our Eastern Coast. As I under- 
stand the case, there is already an 
Act which subjects those who work 
steamers in the fishing industry on the 
East Coast to an examination under the 
Board of Trade, and this is a measure 
proposing to extend the liability to ex- 
amination from steamers to sailing 
vessels. Now, to the principle of the 
measure, I have no objection at all. I 
am not quite such a believer in examina- 
tions, perhaps, as the noble Lord ; but it 
is quite reasonable, I think, that persons 
should be subjected to examination who 
have the charge of other people’s lives in 
their hands. What I demur to is that 
this demand should be made upon men 
who have already entered upon their 
career, have spent a considerable part of 
their lives in this work, and who you 
may be quite certain, whatever happened, 
could not pass an examination. It means 
to them the cutting off of their livelihood, 
a condemnation to poverty. I do not 
think there is any case of inconvenience 
or danger made out which justifies you 
in euforcing so hard a measure upon an 
industrious population, and I am not in the 
least surprised at the terror with which 
these fishermen have heard of the fate in 
store for them. I would ask vour Lord- 
ships, with all the advantages of your, 
education, if it was suddenly said that 
you should not enjoy your incomes unless 
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you passed in a competitive examination, 
how many of you would look at the pros- 
pect with equanimity? That is the 
measure which you are preparing for the 
unfortunate fishermen in sailing vessels 
on the East Coast. Nodoubt the noble 
Lord will tell me that the Board will not 
be allowed to impose this examination 
unless it is absolutely necessary. I am 
ure that will not be considered a satis- 
factory answer by the population whom 
it concerns. I believe the Board is 
guided by equity and judgment, and Ido 
not, in the least, fear that any ill-use 
would be made of its powers by the pre- 
sent Board ; but nobody can foresee into 
whose hands its powers will fall, and I 
simply desire to take care, as far as the 
Department is concerned, that no evil use 
will be made of those powers when given. 
I can quite understand that these people 
upon whom you are inflicting this 
measure would demur to it very much. I 
might have proposed a number of Amend- 
ments which would have expressed my 
views ; but they are difficult to deal with 
in a full House, and it seems to me more 
reasonable, if the noble Lord will agree, 
to send it back to the Committee, 
and there to discuss the provisions one 
by one in detail, and see whether some 
better arrangement cannot be arrived at 
by the Board of Trade with reference to 
these people, who are, I am sure your 
Lordships will think, worthy of every 
consideration. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Moved, “That the Bill be re-com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House.”—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, this was not 
a Government Bill, but a private measure 
criginally brought in in 1892 by Mn. 
Heneage, the Member for Grimsby. It 
was modified by the Board of Trade 
during that year, and Mr. Heneage 
approved of the modifications, and in- 
troduced it again. It was, therefore, 
before the fishing population, if they 
had chosen to take any interest in it. It 
was not for the purpose of imposing any 
examination upon fishermen generally. 
It simply provided, as vessels were grow- 
ing in size, that upon those above 25 
tons, if any accident happened to the 
master, there might be somebody aboard 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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with a knowledge of navigation suffi- 
cient to safely bring the vessel home. 
It was, therefore, for the purpose 
of applying examinations to the se- 
cond hand, or mate. The Board of 
Trade bad already power to require that 
a certificate of competency should be 
obtained by a master. That was the 
whole of the Bill. At the same time, he 
agreed with the noble Marquess that 
they should not push the measure through 
rapidly without the knowledge of the 
fishermen who were interested in it. 
They were, he believed, divided in 
opinion. It originally arose from the 
action of one section of the fishermen 
at Grimsby, and there was another sec- 
tion represented by the Smack Owners’ 
Association who did not approve of it. 
He had taken every precaution that the 
Bill should not be hurried through the 
House, and he had postponed it from 
week to week, and from month to 
month, in order that those interested 
might have the opportunity of consider- 
ing it. He would be glad to meet the 
views of the noble Marquess, and to 
obtain the opinion of the Board of Trade 
on the matter during the Recess. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House 
accordingly. 


THE FRANCO-SIAMESE CRISIS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as 
to the position of the Franco-Siamese 
crisis? He said he put the question 
because of several disquieting rumours 
which had lately arisen in respect to the 
carrying out of the terms of the French 
ultimatum, ard because of the fact that 
several fresh demands were reported to 
have been made as to Chantaboon, the 
dismissal of European officers, the Com- 
mercial Treaty, and the cutting of a 
canal through the Malay Peninsula. 
Perhaps the noble Lord could now give 
more complete information than was 
supplied when similar questions were 
asked in the House of Commons. But 
he also desired to call attention to one or 
two points in connection with the ultima- 
tum itself. In the first place, could the 
Secretary of State say what was to be 
the fate of the States of Nan and Luang 
Prabang, neither of which could by any 
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pretence be considered to be anything 
else than strictly Siamese, and whose 
territories lie on either bank of the 
Mekong? Would Parliament have 
any opportunity of considering the 
boundaries with reference to those 
States, and as between ourselves and 
France, before they were ratified ? 
In the second place, he wished to call 
attention to the new principle intro- 
duced into the ultimatum of prohibiting 
a country from having troops on their 
own territory. As their Lordships were 
aware, within 25 kilometres of the right 
bank of the Mekong the Siamese were 
restricted from having troops for aught 
than police purposes. That vitiated the 
agreement as being a permanent settle- 
ment of the frontier question, and was a 
constant threat to the independence of 
Siam. He could believe that the French 
Government were acting in perfect good 
faith, and intended honourably to respect 
the independence of Siam; but the 
official who drew up the terms of this 
ultimatum must have had a good laugh 
in his sleeve when he inserted this 
section. Why, outside of Bangkok the 
only police were soldiers, and these would 
not be allowed to set foot in this belt of 
territory. Who would keep order then ? 
It would not be long before the French 
found occasion to iuterfere in some 
paltry quarrel. If this restriction were 
imposed for the mere purpose of the 
avoidance of misunderstanding or ani- 
mosities between the Siamese and French 
Annamite troops, why did the French 
not stipulate that they would not them- 
selves have troops withiu 25 kilometres of 
the left bank of the Mekong? There 
was no use in disguising the fact that 
practically the frontier was 25 kilometres 
west of the river, and not the river itself. 
What, then, was certain to happen if the 
great Annamite chain of mountains, 
crossed by only a few paths, was an 
ineffective barrier to French aggression 
on the clashing of rival interests ? What 
possibility was there of an imaginary line 
drawn through goodness knows what 
country, towns, or villages restraining the 
zeal of those who desired in the Indo- 
China Peninsula to recover a lost India ? 
And, as he had said on a previous 
occasion, no neutral frontier existed 
between the Mekong and Menam Rivers, 
the country being a tableland. He fully 
accepted the assurances of the French 
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Government to respect the integrity of 
Siam ; but it would be hardly in human 
nature, and certainly not French human 
nature, to avoid pressing on into the richer 
and more fertile districts of Siam. 
What would happen to the valuable teak 
forests situated in the large north-eastern 
bend of the Mekong ? The best method 
of working would be to float the logs 
down the Mekong to such a point where 
they could be put on the railway that it 
was proposed to make in continuation of 
the Bangkok-Korat line. It was to be re- 
membered that it was the taking in hand 
of this railway and the consequent 
attraction of traffic from the Mekong to 
Bangkok that probably decided the 
French to put into execution their 
long - determined policy of having 
all lands east of the Mekong. 
Would the French, then, allow of the teak 
being worked in this manner? He 
greatly doubted it. It was more probable 
that once floated on the waters of the 
Mekong it would never be allowed on to 
a Siamese railway. This was only a 
detail, but one which showed what con- 
stant causes there were of future friction. 
There was no use in blinking our eyes 
to the fact that, though it might not be 
the intention of their Government, the 
French in Indo-China desired the whole 
of Siam, and when they made the move 
they would be supported by the Press at 
home. The only chance of making the 
new frontier a permanent solution of this 
vexed question was to hedge it round 
with every possible safeguard that 
diplomacy could suggest, and to state 
frankly that to break these guaranteed 
boundary arrangements would be regarded 
as an attack on British interests. So far 
it could not be said, except indirectly, 
that the large mouthful of Siam that 
France had swallowed had affected our 
interests ; and taking action, as was the 
usual practice of the Foreign Office, very 
late in the day, the noble Lord had done 
the best under the circumstances. But 
the limit of our forbearance should now 
be reached—it was not only the trade 
with this country and our Colonies that 
would be at stake, but it was our Indian 
Empire that was so closely concerned in 
the preservation of the Kingdom of Siam, 
It would be interesting to know what 
was the opinion of the Secretary of State 
for India in this matter, and it would 
re-ussure those engaged in commerce in 
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the East, and many thousands of Indian 
subjects living in Siam, to know that the 
Indian Government was fully alive to the 
necessity of keeping free from the rule or 
influence of any European power. And,as 
connected with the Indian Government, 
he asked whether it was not their inten- 
tion to ask for Consular posts wherever 
the French might be allowed to establish 
them? He had asked this question at 
length, but it was most unfortunate that 
no other Member of the House had 
interested himself in the question, as if, 
because Siam was some thousands of 
miles away, the fate of our fellow- 
countrymen and of our subjects were a 
matter of small importance. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
Rosesery): My Lords, I can assure my 
noble Friend that I always hear him on 
this subject with deep interest as a real 
expert on all Siamese matters; but he 
will also allow me to say that he speaks 
with greater freedom from responsibility 
than I can in the Office I have the honour 
to hold. His question is put so broadly 
that it could only lead to a statement 
on the whole position of the negotia- 
tions with regard to Siam which, in 
my opinion, would be in the highest 
degree detrimental to the public inte- 
rest ut this moment to make. It was 
only the other day that Lord Dufferin 
left England for the purpose of renewing 
those negotiations which were interrupted 
by the course of the French Elections ; 
and I hope, therefore, that at this par- 
ticularly delicate and critical moment my 
noble Friend will be satisfied with the 
assurance, which I am happy to think 
he may receive with the more readiness 
from the opinion he has been good 
enough to express upon our efforts so 
far, that Lord Dufferin has returned to 
Paris with the fullest and most definite 
instructions for the protection of British 
rights so far as they are affected by what 
he has called the Franco-Siamese crisis. 


EFFICIENT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


*Lorp SANDFORD called attention 
to a recent Circular (No, 333) of the 
Education Department ; and asked the 
Lord President under what statutory 
authority the Department claims the 
right to say that “they will no longer 


Lord Lamington 
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take a school into consideration among 
those giving efficient elementary educa- 
tion” if the managers at any time “ refuse 
to permit inspection ” to which the school 
is not subject by law? He said, the 
Circular referred to the fact that, at the 
time of the inquiry into school provision 
in 1870, certain schools not under 
Government inspection were passed as 
giving efficient elementary education. 
Some of those schools might not be now 
efficient, and the Inspectors were asked 
to report such cases to the Department; 
and if the Report was unsatisfactory the 
Department would no longer accept the 
schools as among those giving sufficient 
elementary education to the district, and 
would take steps to supply the deficiency 
existing. On the first inquiry into the 
subject in 1871, all schools were invited 
to send Returns if they wished to be re- 
cognised, and those which did so were 
inspected, A list was made out of schools 
either receiving the annual grant, or 
which held aloof from the system from 
disinelination to take public money, or 
from dislike to the Conscience Clause, 
which they objected to as interfering 
with the ordinary religious instruction 
of the school. The latter were religions 
schools, the managers of which wished 
religion to permeate the whole daily 
education. No inspection was enforced 
in those schools beyond that ad hoe, and 
the fact that they were recognised as an 
efficient part of the school provision of 
the country did not give the Government 
the right to inspect them permanently. 
That was not considered very  satis- 
factory, because there was no guarantee 
of efficiency ; and when the Acts were 
amended it was proposed to introduce a 
clause to the effect that so long as a 
school was on the list of the school 
supply of the country as an efficient 
achool it should, from time to time, be 
liable to inspection. He well remembered 
Mr. Forster’s | answer—it was very 
characteristic. He said—*No; I am 
not going to let you fellows bully the 
School Managers, simply because they 
do not want to have anything to say to 
you. They will soon come in, because 
the cost of education must rise, and they 
will want funds.” Mr. Forster, at the 
same time, pointed out that the Act of 
1870 allowed the Department from time 
to time, not oftener than once a year, to 
hold a survey of the school supply, either 
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of the country in general, or of any par- 
ticular district. He also pointed out that 
under the bye-laws, if a question were 
raised, it could be tried at any time. 
Under this Cireular there was no cer- 
tainty, as under an inquiry, that the public 
would be made acquainted with the 
matter. Everything necessary to start 
an inspection might be done in camera. 
If, on the Inspector desiring to inspect a 
school, the Managers declined, saying they 
were not liable to inspection, the Cir- 
cular allowed the Inspector at once to 
declare the school inefficient, and refused 
to recognise it as part of the school 
supply of the district, and then the ulti- 
mate powers under the Act would be 
enforced. Mr. Forster thought that 
everything connected with the school 
supply of the district, however small, 
ought to be done openly, and with due 
notice to the parish. On what autho- 
rity had this Circular been issued ? 
There were very few schools now which 
had not come in under Government in- 
spection, and had declined to be recog- 
nised. Mr. Forster’s prophecy that the 
want of funds would drive them into the 
regulations of the Department had been 
realised. No fewer than 2,000 parishes 
in England had populations uot exceed- 
ing 100, and there were 3,000 parishes 
with populations not exceeding 150. 
Those places could not possibly, from 
their size, be called upon to maintain 
schools of their own. This question 
ahout the distance of the schools from 
the population they supplied was care- 
fully gone into at the time of the 
survey, and many schools were enlarged 
in order to enable them to accommodate 
children from neighbouring parishes 
upon which a School Board would other- 
wise have been thrust at great ex pense. 
The Managers of these schools, which 
had been apparently settled with, desired 
to know, therefore, why at this moment 
arrangements which had worked well 
for 20 years past should be interfered 
with ? It was for the Inspector to say 
what was a reasonable distance for the 
children to go; and if the Department 
did not settle it, the bye-laws settled it 
for them. There was not a_ single 


district in England where the reasonable 
distance for attending schools had not 
been fixed ; and now the Inspectors were 
instructed, if they did not think the 
distance reasonable, to open up the 
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whole question by reporting to the De- 
partment. Nota word of guidance was 
given in the Circular, as was generally 
done, as to what was reasouable, and 
different Inspectors might form different 
opinions; and the last part of the 
Circular especially would affect small 
schools in the rural districts. He desired 
to know on what authority the Depart- 
ment had acted in issuing the Circular ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, with regard to the last question 
which the noble Lord asked about the 
reasonable distance, I do not know why 
he should be so extremely jealous of the 
Department requiring information upon 
that subject. Thearrangements are not 
in every possible case what they ought 
to be. You cannot stereotype these 
things. Conditions of population change ; 
the means of communication alter, and it 
is desirable that you should, from time 
to time, have power to see how your 
system works, and whether there are 
any defects in it. I cannot see why the 
noble Lord thinks it the duty of the 
Department to dwell in a dark cave, and 
to refrain from remedying anything 
which might require to be altered in any 
particular school. It seems to me that 
the proper mode of conducting a great 
system is from time to time to obtain the 
necessary information to enable you to 
know what ought to be done. Of 
course, the Department may act with- 
out discretion; but, if so, that can- 
not be helped, because Parliament 
has entrusted to the Department the 
administration of a great system, 
and it seems to me that its first duty is to 
obtain all the information necessary to 
enable it to administer the system dis- 
creetly and wisely. With regard to the 
other point, I think I shall be able to 
entirely satisfy the noble Lord. I am 
sure he would wish that these schools 
which stand outside the system should 
be tolerably efficient. Of course, it 
would be exceedingly unjust, when 
education is made compulsory, that there 
should be schools which do not supply 
the necessary education. I do not think 
anything could be more reasonable than 
that there should be some inquiry into 
the condition of these schools, more 
particularly when you remember that no 
less than 23 years have elapsed since 
they were recognised as efficient. Can 
anybody suppose that during the whole 
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of that time no changes have taken 
place, and that those schools may uot 
require to be looked into? The Cireular 
may look very formidable, but I do not 
think there is anything very alarming in 
it. In the first instance, it requests that 
the Inspector shall propose to the 
Managers an inspection of the schools. 
If the Managers are willing, of course the 
matters go on without further difficulty ; 
but the Department think that it is only 
right to let the School Managers know 
what will be the result if they receive 
this overture unfavourably and refuse to 
allow the inspection. The noble Lord 
asks upon what authority that is done. 
The Act of 1870 provided that a Return 
should be made, in the first instance, to 
enable the Department to determine 
where throughout the country the 
schools were efficient and where they 
were not. But the Act did not confine 
itself to a single Return. It said the 
Department might require Returns from 
those schools at any time, provided only 
one Return was required for each year. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Does the Act say they shall not only 
give a Return, but allow the Inspector to 
Inspect Ff 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Yes, 
that is in the Act. The Ist clause 
says the Return is to be made; 
and the next that the Inspector 
may inspect the school after the 
Return is made. I would point out 
to the noble Marquess that if access is 
refused to our Inspector, technically a 
Return might be called for; but that 
merely means that we should have to use 
so much red tape and foolscap in sending 
to the Managers. We have a right to 
require the Return, and, having done 
that, we have a right to inspect every- 
thing which follows. But we do not 
wish to put the schools to the uuneces- 
sary trouble of making these Returns, 
and, therefore, we ask them to allow the 
Inspectors to visit the schools. If they 
do not do that, the consequence is pointed 
out to them. There is no intention to 
act harshly to the schools. All we 
desire is simply to know what their con- 
dition is; and I think, when we reflect 
that for 22 years and more there has 
been no inspection of them, anybody 
will say that it is the plain duty of the 
Department to ascertain what their pre- 
sent condition is. My own impression is 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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that it would be better they should be in- 
spected yearly, and it seems to me the 
Act contemplated there should be con- 
stant Returns made, because it provided 
that not more than one Return should be 
made in a year. They are schools 
which, for certain purposes, are recog- 
nised as part of our elementary educa- 
tional system, and it is quite proper that 
they should be inspected by the Depart- 
ment and reported upon. I can only say 
there is not the slightest desire to destroy 
those schools, or to act harshly towards 
them. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) BILL. 
Commons’ Reason for disagreeing to 
one of the Lords’ Amendments considered 
(according to Order). 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 


Lords, I beg leave to move that the 


House do not insist upon its Amend- 
ment. The point was whether these 
schools should be allowed to be 


established or not under the Bill, and the 
words which were left out were— 


“In granting or withholding their consent 


under this section "— 
that, is to 
schools— 
“the Edacation Department shall take into 
consideration the sufficiency of accommodation 
available for the blind and deaf children in 
existing schools.” 

And the Commons 
reason— 

“ Because it would diminish the powers given 

to School Authorities under the Bill, and raise 
considerable difficulties of Departmental ad- 
ministration as to'limits of distance and other- 
wise, 
The objection is really this—that al- 
though the Department ought to have 
made some inquiry, and will make in- 
quiry, with regard to the facilities 
afforded, it will hamper the action of the 
Department very much if you put this in. 
For instance, take London, it would be 
impossible, if there were any institutions 
in and around London, to say to what dis- 
tance you might have to go. That 
Amendment, therefore, it seems to me is 
quite unnecessary. I am told there is a 
considerable feeling in the matter on the 
part of many Members of the other 
House, and that to insist upon this 
Amendment might incur some danger of 
the Bill being thrown over altogether. 


the establishment of the 


dissent for this 
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Moved, “ That this House doth not 
insist upon their Amendment with which 
the Commons have disagreed.”—( The 
Earl of Kimberley.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Message sent to the Commons to 
acquaint them therewith. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [4.L.}. 
(No. 109.) 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, and discharged. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [H.1,].—(CNo. 262.) 
House in Committee (according to 

Order): Bill reported without Amend- 

ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 

Cominittee. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
BILL.—(No. 263.) 
House in Committee (according to 


Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered, That the Evening Sitting of 


the House To-morrow do commence at 
Four o'clock. 


House adjourned at half-past Six o'clock, 
till To-morrow, Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 4th September 1893. 


MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION, 
The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to indisposition :-— 
Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
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Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


MIXED TRAINS ON THE HIGHLAND 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.): I beg 

to ask the President of the Board of 

Trade if he is aware that much agitation 


exists in the Northern Counties of Scot- 
land regarding the Order of the Board of 
Trade as to the marshalling of mixed 
trains on the Highland Railway ; that 
the Directors declare, if the Order be 
enforced, that the number of mixed trains 


must be largely reduced, causing the 
greatest inconvenience to the sparse 


population in these Highland counties 
and small coast towns, to which such 
travelling accommodation is of the utmost 
value; if he is further aware that the 
Highland Railway Company have worked 
the existing system of mixed trains for 
nearly 40 years, to the entire satisfaction 
of the general public and with remark 
able freedom from accident or loss ; that 
the Directors believe that ** The Railway 
Regulation Act, 1889,” allows ample 
discretion to the Board of Trade in re- 
spect of the Order complained of ; and 
that, in addition to dislocating their 
working arrangements, compliance with 
the Order would entail a large capital 
expenditure for loop sidings, besides out- 
lay in fitting and working their trains 
with the automatic brake, which they 
assert the experience of nearly 40 years 
proves not to be required ; and whether, 
in these circumstances, the Board of Trade 
will insist upon enforcing the Order ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tuk BOARD 


}or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tra, Sheffield, 


| Brightside) : 


I am aware of the agitation 


| with regard to the Order made by the 
| Board of Trade in February, 1891. That 





Order directed the Highland Railway 
Company, among other things, to provide 
on all their trains carrying passengers 
continuous automatie brakes before the 
3lst December next. The Railway 
Regulation Act, 1889, was passed by 
Parliament in the interests of public 
safety. It was clearly the intention of 


the Legislature that continuous auto- 
matic brakes should be provided, if not 
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for every vehicle on trains carrying 
passengers, certainly upon all those 
vehicles in which passengers are con- 
veyed. This cannot be done under pre- 
sent arrangements if the goods waggons 
in a mixed train are placed in front of 
the passenger vebicles. Although the 
Board of Trade are willing to allow a 
limited number of mixed trains, it is an 
invariable condition that in such trains 
passenger carriages must be placed in 
front, so as to allow of their being pro- 
vided with a continuous brake. The 
Highland Railway is one with severe 
curves and steep gradients, and upon such 
a railway it is especially necessary that 
the travelling public and the servants of 
the Company should have that protection 
which is afforded by continuous brakes. 
The absence of such protection has led 
to many accidents in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, and to several such 
accidents on the Highland Railway itself. 
Compliance with the Order may involve 
the Company in some expense, but not 
to the extent referred to by the hon. 
Member. I am unable to exempt the 
Highland Railway Company from an 
obligation which has been willingly 
accepted by all the principal Railway 
Companies of the United Kingdom, and 
by so doing to allow them to endanger 
the safety of their servants and the 
travelling public. 

Mr. BEITH: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the Highland Railway 
Company comply with all the terms of 
the Order, with the exception of that 
one term affecting their method of mar- 
shalling mixed trains; and whether, in 
all the circumstances, he will consent to 
postpone the term at which the Order in 
this respect would be put into operation ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am aware that 


the Company has complied with all the 





principal conditions except one, and that 


principal condition it is impossible to 
forego. 


ARMAMENT OF NATIVE TROOPS IN 
INDIA. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether, in view of 
tle frequent employment in India of 
mixed forces of British and Native 
troops, and of the great inconvenience 
and danger likely to arise from the fact 
that a different kind of ammunition is 


Mr. Mundella 
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used by British and Native troops re- 
spectively, the Indian Government will 
consider the advisability of converting 
the Martini-Henry rifle, now in the hands 
of the Native troops, by substituting the 
Lee-Metford barrel for the Henry barrel ? 

*Tne UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr, G, Russext, 
North Beds.): A reply to a somewhat 
similar question by the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Newport Division of 
Shropshire was given on the 7th July last, 
In the absence of any proposals from the 
Government of India, there is no inten- 
tion of taking any steps in the direction 
suggested by the hon. Member, the cost 
of which would be very considerable. 


THE TELEPHONE. 

Cartain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther the Department make it a condition 
of any new licence that the telephone sys- 
tem be constructed entirely of twin wires 
or metallic circuits so that there may be an 
assurance of its efficiency ; whether he is 
aware that in the large cities the present 
system of a single wire with an earth 
return is causing great dissatisfaction ; 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the serious loss the Telegraph Depart- 
ment is suffering owing to the extended 
use of the telephone in the cities and 
crowded areas from which the profitable 
part of the revenue for telegraphs is 
derived ; and how he proposes to protect 
the public interest ? 

*Tuoe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.): By 
the terms of the Treasury Minute of the 
23rd May, 1892, in the event of a licence 
being given to a new company, one of 
the conditions would be that their system 
must be constructed of metallic circuits. 
With reference to the remainder of the 
question, I may say that I am engaged 
in carrying out the policy of the late 
Government, who had before them ex- 
pressions of public dissatisfaction, as 
well as the question of the effect of the 
telephone system on the telegraph revenue. 
It was no doubt with the intention of 
protecting the public interest that they 
decided to acquire the Trunk ‘Telephone 
Lines and to place certain additional 
facilities at the disposal of the public. 
Their proposals were considered and ap- 
proved by the House of Commons, 


























The 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) 
(for Mr. Hoaan (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
the policy of the Department, with 
reference to the granting of Telephone 
Exchange licences is that no new licence 
should be granted unless with the consent of 
Corporations and Municipal Authorities ; 
and, if so, if any application has been 
made with such consent; what statutory 
powers, if any, the present private 
Telephone Company possess; and whe- 
ther, in pursuance of the policy recom- 
mended by the Treasury in their Minute 
of 23rd May, 1892, which stated that the 
object was to meet, as far as possible, 
the views of Municipal Authorities, any 
application has been made by a Corpora- 
tion ; and, if so, from what Corporation ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: In answer to the 
first paragraph, I would refer the hon. 
Member t» the Treasury Minute laid 
before the House of Commons on the 
27th May, 1892— 

“For a licence to establish an Exchange ina 
particular town no application will be enter- 
tained unless a formal resolution in its favour 
has been passed by the Corporation, or other 
Municipal Authority, and evidence given that 
there is sufficient capital subscribed to carry out 
the undertaking.” 
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In one case, a resolution of this kind, 
qualified by conditions, has been conveyed 
to me by the applicant for a licence. The 
Telephone Companies possess no statu- 
tory powers. Application for a licence 
has been made by the Corporation of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has any objection to 
state the period for which the agreement 
with the National Telephone Company 
will be made ; and whether the maximum 
rate to subseribers will be inserted in the 
agreement ? 


Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg at the same time, to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he will 
undertake to submit the agreement 
negotiated between the Department 
and the National Telephone Company to 
Parliament for approval, in order that its 
terms may be properly considered in the 
public interest ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that a twin wire metallic circuit 
is absolutely necessary, he is making the 
adoption of such system by the present 
Private Company operating the telephones 
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a condition in the agreement he is nego- 
tiating with such company ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to answer both questions at 
the same time. I would explain that it 
is not proposed to confer a new licence 
on the company; the date for the 
termination of their licence is the 
31st December, 1911, and that date will 
remain undisturbed. So also will the 
freedom they at present exercise in fixing 
their charges for Telephone Exchange 
wires. The main object of the new 
agreement is the purchase of the Trunk 
Lines and the consequent withdrawal of 
the right of the company to ereet and 
work such lines. As to the sub- 
mission of the agreement to Parlia- 


Telephone. 


ment, I must refer to the answers 
which I gave in this House on the 


3lst July and the 18th and 31st ultimo, 
In answer to a question I have received 
from my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Blackfriars Division of Glasgow, I have 
to say that this not being a new licence 
to the Telephone Company, I have no 
power to insist on a double metallic 
system. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : In view of this answer and of 
an answer previously given by the Post- 
master General on this subject, to the 
effect that the agreement would be laid 
on the Table of the House when com- 
pleted, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, I desire to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it is not a fact that the recommendation 
of the Committee did not include the 
words “when completed.” Did the 
Committee, in the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, intend that the agreement 
should be laid on the Table only after it 
was completed ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : I have referred to 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
aud I take it that that is so. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do 1 
understand that the right hon. Gentleman 
considers the Committee recommended 
that the Report should only be laid on 
the Table when it would be useless to 
the House ? 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
Do I understand that these matters will 
not prevent Municipal Authorities from 
getting licences ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : There is nothing 
to interfere with that at all. 
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Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether the words “ when com- 
pleted” were in the Report, and, if so, 
where ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : I did not profess to 
give the exact words of the Report. I 
only gave the effect of the Committee's 
Report—that the details of the agree- 
ment would be carried out ou the respon- 
sibility of the Government, and that the 
agreement would be laid on the Table. 

Mr. PROVAND: Is this agreement 
not the same as other agreements, such 
as for mail contracts and telegraphic 
service over the sea, which are always 
signed when laid before the House, but 
do not take effect until this House has 
signified acceptance of it ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : No, Sir. In those 
cases I believe it is done in accordance 
with Statute. 

Mr. PROVAND: Is it not by Stand- 
ing Order of the House ¢ 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: May 
I ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
received a deputation from Glasgow, and 
what answer has been given ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The Memorial 
dealt with two matters, and my answer 
was that the whole matter would receive 
the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment 2s soon as the purchase of the 
Trank Lines had been completed. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE AT THE 
INDIA OFFICE, 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he could lay a 
statement upon the Table of the House 
showing the details of the annual ex- 
penditure at the India Office since the 
institution of the grant on objects of a 
literary, scientfic, or antiquarian charac- 
ter (see page 9 of the Home Accounts), 
and the objects to which literary patron- 
age is extended, as well as details of any 
analogous expenditure not included in 
the grant—e.g., the cataloguing of the 
Records of the India Office, the indexing 
of the Indian events recorded in The 
Times vewspaper, and the recent Literary 
Missions to Portugal ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State has no objection to giving the 
information for which my hon. Friend 
asks as au Unopposed Return; but I 
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should be glad if he would confer with 
me as to the terms of his Notice of 
Motion before putting it on the Paper. 


SURVEY OF NORTH TIRHOOT. 

Mr. NAOROJI: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther the Government intend to commence 
the survey of North Tirhoot—i.e., Dar- 
banga, as owing to most unprecedented 
floods the time is most inopportune ; 
whether ryots’ Representatives were in- 
vited to the last Survey Conference at 
Muzafarpur; and whether the new 
Record of Rights Scheme of the Bengal 
Government is only a modification of 
the discredited Patwari Bill of 1885 that 
was stopped by Lord Dufferin ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State has not yet received the pro- 
posals of the Government of India as to 
the Record of Rights alluded to in the 
third question of my hon. Friend, nor 
has he received any official information 
as to the matters referred to in the first 
two questions. 


THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD, 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board what is the average 
namber per week of applications for ad- 
mission to the hospitals of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board; what is the 
average number of admissions per week ; 
and how long does it take for a suitable 
case to obtain admission 7 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): | 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he will state the 
number of certified re juisitions received 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board for 
admission of infectious cases to the 
Asylum Board’s Hospitals during the 
months of June, July, and August, the 
number of cases received, and the average 
interval between the date of requisition 
and the reception of the patients ; and 
whether it is the faet that the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board are unable for 
want of space to accommodate a large 
number of cases seeking admission ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tuk LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) : | am informed 
that it has been impossible to establish 
any such system of registration of appli- 
cations for admission to the hospitals 
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The Case of 


of the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums District as would enable the 
Managers to wake any accurate state- 
ment with reference to the number of such 
applications. The average number ot 
actual admissious per week during the 
last 14 weeks has been 390. The actual 
admissions during the months of June, 
July, and August were 1,633, 1,736, and 
1,803 respectively. The number of ad- 
missions possible each day is determined 
by the number of vacancies created by 
discharges and deaths. A selection is 
made each day from amongst all the 
applications received on that day of those 
eases which appear from the statements 
made as to their cireumstances and sur- 
roundings to be the most necessitous and 
urgent. Unsuccessful applicants are in- 
structed to renew their applications. I 
am informed that it is impossible to give 
the average interval between the actual 
requisition for removal and the admission 
of patients; but that, looking to the 
system adopted of admitting those which 
appear to be the most urgent, it is clear 
that with regard to the majority of cases 
which are received the interval is brief. 
It is the case that the Managers for the 
last three months have been unable for 
want of space to accommodate the whole 
of the large number of cases seeking ad- 
mission. 


ASSAULT ON A PLANTER, 
COOLGREANEY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a murderous 
assault committed on William and Robert 
Franklin, who had recently taken a vacant 
farm on the Brooke Estate, Coolgreaney ; 
aud whether he is aware that Franklin 
and his brother were seriously injured on 
the occasion by two men named Kavanagh 
and Mulligan, and if either of these men 
have been arrested 7 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The circumstances con- 
nected with the occurrence to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers will form the sub- 
ject of magisterial investigation at Avoca 
Petty Sessions on the 19th instant. So far 
as I am aware, only one man, Kavanagh, 
was actually coucerned in theassault ou the 
Franklins, and he was arrested shortly 
after the occurrence. 
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Mr. T.W. RUSSELL: Has Mulligan 
been arrested 7 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe not. 


ALLEGED MISCONDUCT OF A BAILIFF, 
co. MAYO. 

Dr. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that within the past month a man 
named Deskin, a bailiff on the property 
of Lord Ardilaun, accompanied by other 
bailiffs, attacked the hut of an evicted 
tenant named Nicholas Noonan, living 
near Ballinrobe, and forcibly ejected him 
and his family without any decree of 
ejectment or other process of law, and 
that the hut was completely destroyed ; 
whether Deskin was armed with any 
legal warrant for such proceedings ; 
whether he is aware that, on Noonan 
offering resistance, Deskiu presented a 
loaded revolver at his face and threatened 
to blow his brains out; whether Deskin had 
a licence to carry a revolver ; and, if so, 
will it be revoked; whether, if Deskin 
had not a licence, the authorities will 
prosecute him for carrying a revolver 
without legal authority ; and whether 
Noonan was prosecuted for resisting the 
bailiff, and returned for trial, while 
Noonan’s application for a cross-summons 
was refused ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the bailiff acted in this under a 
decree of ejectment obtained at Quarter 
Sessions on July 20 last. It is a fact 
that the bailiff drew a revolver on 
Noonan, but not, as I am informed, until 
after Noonan had stabbed one of the 
bailiffs assistants with a pitehfork and 
was about to make another attempt to 
stab, The bailiff has a licence to carry 
a revolver, and there are no grounds for 
revoking the licence. Proceedings are 
pending against Noonan, who has been 
returned for trial to the next Quarter 
Sessions at Galway on October 19. His 
application for a cross-summons against 
the bailiff was refused .at Petty Sessions, 
the Magistrate stating that, in his opinion, 
the circumstances of the case warranted 
the action of the bailiff in drawing his 
revolver. 


case 


THE CASE OF MR. TUPHOLINE, 

Mr. A.C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether Mr. Tupholine, 
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against whom warrants have been issued 
for alleged theft and various debts in 
Dover, has managed to elude the police 
since the 7th July last ; whether in the 
interval Mr. Tupholine has been recog- 
nised in Folkestone and London, and in- 
formation given to the police ; and 
whether he will cause steps to be taken 
to get Mr. Tupholine arrested ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Aseguiru, Fife, E.): The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
Tupholine is said to have been recognised 
since July 7 on two oceasions in London, 
but not at Folkestone. All the usual 
and necessary steps are being taken to 
obtain his arrest. 


UGANDA. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government has vet 
received a Report from Sir Gerald Portal 
on Uganda; and, if so, when will copies 
of that Report be sent to Members of this 
House ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : Reports have been received, and 
those which have already been considered 
by Her Majesty’s Government will shortly 
be laid upon the Table of the House ; but 
I may remind the hon. Member that, in 
view of the fact that Sir Gerald Portal 
is still in Uganda, no Report hitherto 
received from him can be considered as 
final. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, seeing that the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, read a first time on 24th 
August, besides consolidating the existing 


law, introduces changes in the law by. 


increasing the powers of the Board of 
Trade, as in Clause 720, by substituting 
summary jurisdiction for procedure before 
Justices as in Clause 579, by reducing 
punishments, imposing new penalties, 
and creating new offences, he will under- 
take not to press forward this Bill with- 
out allowing an adequate time for its 
previous examination, and giving to the 
House adequate opportunities for its full 
discussion ? 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: There is no in- 
tention of hurrying this Bill through the 
House. We have circulated over 70 
copies of the Bill to bodies and authorities 
interested in its administration, and have 
invited their observations from the point 
of view of consolidation only. We pro- 
pose now merely to read the Bill a second 
time, with a view to its reference to a 
Committee of both Houses, who will 
consider the suggestions received, and 
who will satisfy themselves that the Bill 
in no substantial sense increases the 
powers of the Board of Trade, imposes 
new penalties, or creates new offences. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I give 
notice that if this Bill is brought in after 
hours I shall oppose it. 


RATES PAID BY FOREIGN REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can state the total amount of 
rates paid by the Government on the 
houses of Representatives of Foreign 
Powers; which Representatives of 
Foreign Powers pay their own rates on 
their houses either in whole or in part. 
and what amount is paid by each ; and 
which Representatives of Foreign Powers, 
if any, pay no rates at all ? 

*Tne SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham): 
The net amount payable by the Govern- 
ment on this account for the present 
financial year is about £1,825. Repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Powers have no 
relief from rates, except on the terms of 
reciprocity, and then only for certain 
kinds of rates. I may say that, practically, 
all important Powers have agreed to the 
arrangement made by the late Govern- 
ment and embodied in the present Esti- 
mates.. 


ARKLOW HARBOUR. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if he 
can state on what ground a grant of 
money is asked for Arklow Harbour, and 
what the character of a Royal harbour 
imports ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: £3,500 was 
granted by the late Government towards 
£7,000 required for building a new break- 
water, and was voted last year. It was 
found impossible to spend more than 
£2,000 last year, and therefore £1,500 
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has to be re-voted. It is not a new 
grant. Arklow is not now a Royal har- 
bour, and there is a mistake in the 
description of it in the Estimates. A 
Royal harbour is a harbour which is the 
property of the Government. 


PLURALISTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if he 
can say when the Return of Pluralists in 
the Public Service will be ready ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: A Circular 
was issued to all Departmeuts calling for 
the information required. Many have 
replied, but I am afraid that I cannot 
yet say when the Return will be complete. 


THE DEER FORESTS COMMISSION, 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the evidence taken by the Deer 
Forests Commission, up to the present 
time, will be printed and laid upon the 
Table of the House before the House is 
asked to vote any money for the expenses 
of the Commission ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : 
have not considered the question of sub- 
mitting Evidence for presentation to 
Parliament by instalments; and, in any 
case, it would be impossible to have it 
all printed and presented during the 
present Session. 


No, Sir; the Commission 


YACHTING DISASTER ON THE TAY. 
Mr. W. WHITELAW : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that a yachting disaster took 
place in the Firth of Tay about 24th 
July last, and that the cause of it has 
never been ascertained ; that the opinion 
is freely expressed that the yacht was 
hit by a shot from the artillery guns on 
Barry Links ; and that it is asserted that 
shots frequently strike the water near 
the spot where the disaster occurred ; 
and will he inquire into the matter ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campse ct - BaANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The General Officer 
commanding in Scotland telegraphs that 
this is the first he has heard of any 
shots from Barry Camp having passed 
near vessels. He has had no complaints, 


and every possible care has been taken. 
A Report has been called for from the 
officer who was in command of Barry 


Camp on 24th July. 


REGULATION CORDITE 
CARTRIDGES. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for 


POWDER 


War how many regulation cordite powder 
cartridges can be fired from the Maxim 
machiue gun before the barrel becomes 
unfit for accurate shooting ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is impossible at present to give a 
decided auswer to this question, as, up to 
the present, no trials have been made 
with the object of determining the num- 
ber. Experiments are, however, now 
being carried out at Aldershot with the 
gun in question, of which one is so 


arranged as to finally decide this 
matter. 
TREASURY COMMITTEE OF 1891 ON 


RAILWAYS IN THE NORTH-WEST OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, having 
regard to the fact that the Treasury 
Committee of 1891 on Railways in the 
North West of Scotland, consisting of 
Major General Hutchinson, R.E., C.B., 


} Rear Admiral Sir G. S. Nares, K.C.B., 
| and Henry Tennant, Esq., reported Loch 


Broom, Ross-shire, to be encumbered with 
islets and rocks, and that this Report has 
been repeatedly quoted in this House as 
a reason for refusing the promised grant 
in aid of the Garve and Ullapool Railway 
extension scheme, while the Admiralty 
charts show no islets or rocks in the 
course of vessels sailing to and fro from 
Ullapool, and the sailing directions, as 
well as the Admiralty officials, state that 
Loch Broom is remarkably free from 
rocks and islets, steps will be taken to 
contradict the inaccurate statements con- 
tained in the Report referred to, and thus 
obviate the injury to the distriet which 
they are calculated to produce ? 


Tus CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I do not think the course suggested by 
the hon. Member can be taken. 
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PASSENGER VEHICLES OF TRAINS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
passenger vehicles of the trains run by 
the Highland Railway Company are pro- 
vided with automatic continuous brakes 
as required by the Order of the Board of 
Trade, in pursuance of “ The Regulation 
of Railways Act, 1889”; and whether, 


as the limits of time allowed for this | 


provision expired on the 16th August 
last, penalties will be imposed if the 
Highland Railway Company have not 
complied with the Order ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; on 
several of the trains run by the 
Highland Railway Company  con- 
tinuous automatic brakes are not 


provided. The Order of the Board 
of Trade in this respect was extended at 
the special request of the Company from 
the 16th August till the 3lst December 
next, when it will come into force. It is 
my intention to take the steps provided 
by the Act for enforcing compliance with 
that Order. 


IRISH GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if, having regard to the Resolution of the 
House of Commons, dated 13th February, 
1891, that in all Government contracts 
every effort should be made to secure the 
current wages for competent workmen, 
he will direct that the operation of this 
Resolution be put in force in Ireland ; 
and if specific instances, whereby the 
effect and benefit of this Resolution have 
not been observed in Ireland, are brought 


under his notice, he will, in the interest | 


of the parties concerned, direct the carry- 
ing out of said Resolution ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : At the request of 
my right hon. Friend I shall reply to this 
question. As I have frequently stated, 
steps have already been taken to give 
effect to the Resolution in question in the 
case of all Government contracts in Ire- 
land ; and the Government are not aware 
that the provisions of the Resolution, in 
its application to such contracts, are in- 
fringed. If, however, the hon. Member 
will bring under my uotice specific in- 
stances in which it is believed the Reso- 
lution is not complied with, I shall have 
immediate inquiry made into the matter. 
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Siam. 


THE MUZAFURPUR CONFERENCE ON 
THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that every 
non-official present at the Muzafurpur 
Conference on the Behar Cadastral Sur- 
vey rejected the scheme of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the maintenance of 
the Record of Right, as unjust to the 
agriculturists of Behar; whether he is 
/aware that a Memorial to the Secretary 

of State, setting forth the objections of 
'the people of Behar to this scheme, is 
being signed by large numbers of leading 
landowners and ryots in that Province ; 
and whether the Secretary of State will 
withhold his sanction from this scheme 
until he has had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the objections ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State has not received any official in- 
formation about the Muzafurpur Con- 

| ference ; but from the newspaper reports 
the facts seem to be as stated by the hon. 
Member. I can only repeat the answer 
which I made to a similar question of the 
hon. Member’s on the 25th August, that 
| the Secretary of State has already given 
| his sanction to the Survey. 





SIAM, 
Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
'I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
| State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
| Government will negotiate with the Go- 
vernment of Siam for equality in respect 
of commerce and concessions between 
British subjects and the subjects of the 
Most Favoured Nation ; and whether, in 
| Siamese dominions, British Consuls or 


| Vice Consuls will be appointed at what- 
ever places French Consuls or Vice 
Consuls are stationed ? 

Sir E. GREY: It is laid down in 
Article X. of our Treaty with Siam of 
April 18, 1855, that— 

“The British Government and its subjects 
wil! be allowed free and equal participation in 
any privileges that may have been, or may 
hereafter be, granted by the Siamese Govern- 
ment to the Government or subjects of any 
other nation.” 

This seems sufficiently comprehensive 
without the negotiation of a fresh 
stipulation. It would entitle Her 
Majesty’s Government to ask for the 
appointment of British Consuls or Vice 
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Consuls at any place within the Kingdom 
of Siam where the Consuls of other 
Powers are permitted to reside. But the 
question whether Consular officers shall 
be so appointed must depend, in each 
case, on the amount to which British 
interests are involved. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I should 
like to know whether we are to under- 
stand that whatever arrangements are 
made between France and Siam the 
Government will insist on the continued 
observance of this Treaty ? 

Sir E. GREY: As long as the Treaty 
remains in force, we shall uphold those 
provisions of it which are in our own 
interests, 


SWAZILAND. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, before the Adjournment of the 
House for the Autumn Recess, he will 
state the arrangements to be settled for 
Swaziland, so that time may be allowed 
for discussion of the same ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I 
very much regret that I am not yet in a 
position to state to the House the terms 
of the proposed Swaziland Convention ; 
for it is not yet signed. I may say that 
the delay has not been on our side. But 
I still hope, before the House rises, that 
the Convention will have been concluded ; 
and if and when it is concluded, I will im- 
mediately communicate its terms to the 
House. 


COLLISION NEAR AUCHNASHELLACH. 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Inspecting 
Officer of the Board of Trade, in his 
Report on a collision which occurred last 
autumn near Auchnashellach, on the 
Highland Railway, made the following 
observations : that it is satisfactory to 
know that very shortly, when the Order 
issued by the Board of Trade, under 
“The Regulation of Railways Act, 1889,” 
regarding the use of continuous brakes, 
comes fully into operation upon the 
Highland Railway, it will be obligatory 
to have an automatie continuous brake 
in operation upon all the passenger 
vehicles of mixed trains, so that a recur- 


— 
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rence of an accident of this description, 
which upon many parts of the system 
might be very serious, will be well-nigh 
impossible ; and whether the Board of 
Trade Order is now in operation and has 
been obeyed ; and, if not, what steps he 
proposes to take to enforce the Order in 
the interest of the public safety ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to the Report 
in question, and the accident to which 
it refers adds one more to the many 
instances in which the necessity for a 
continuous automatic brake has been 
practically proved. The Order of the 
Board of Trade made by the right hon. 
Gentleman comes into force on the 31st 
December next, and, in the event of a 
non-compliance with its requirements, 
the statutory steps will be taken to 
euforce it. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN MALTA, 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he can state the result of 
his inquiries in Malta as to the Con- 
tagious Diseases Regulations existing 
there, especially in regard to the system 
of making soldiers point out the women 
from whom they allege they have con- 
tracted disease, and as to the compulsory 
examination of women ; and what steps 
he is taking to put a complete stop to the 
entire syetem ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A Report has been received from 
Malta on this subject. It appears that 
the Ordinance of 1861 imposing restric- 
tions on prostitutes is still in foree. The 
Local Government attempted in 1888 to 
repeal it, but were defeated in the Council 
of Government by 13 votes to 6, the six 
being all official Members. A _ soldier 
admitted to hospital suffering from 
venereal disease is requested to indicate 
the woman from whom he contracted it; 
but he is not punished if he declines to 
do so. Formerly this was obligatory on 
the soldier, but that is no longer the 
case, 


SENTENCES ON LEWIS CROFTERS, 
*Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether his attention 
has been drawn to the sentences passed 
by Sheriff Johnstone, of Dingwall, upon 
Robert Saunders, aged 60 years; John 
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Graham, 55 years; Murdo Maclver, 40 
years, and James Makay, 40 years, 
crofters of Borve, Island of Lewis, 
for taking their horses from a poindfold 
into which they were placed by Mr. Paul 
Helm, a local Magistrate and tenant of 
the farm of Galston adjoining the town- 
ship of Borve, a farm covering an area 
of 24 square miles, and formerly occupied 
by crofters, from which they were 
evicted and their houses destroyed with- 
out compensation; and whether the 
sentences Sheriff Johnstone passed on 
these crofters will be remitted ? 

G. TREVELYAN : have 
inquired into this case. Until within 
the last few vears the farm of Galston 
was fenced, and there were gates on the 
public road at each end of the farm pre- 
venting cattle from outside from straying 
on to it. Within the last few years 
these gates and fences have been on many 
occasions maliciously destroyed. In con- 
sequence of this the cattle and horses 
from outside frequently trespassed upon 
the farm. In order to prevent this 
trespass the tenant of the farm (Mr. 
Helm) recently applied for and obtained 
interdict against the crofters of the Borve 
township, and the original interdict and 
decree were personally served upon every 
member of the township and explained 
tothem. Notwithstanding this, 30 or 40 
horses were apparently encouraged to 
graze upon the farm, and ultimately were 
poinded by the tenant. A crowd of 30 
crofters armed with sticks then pro- 
ceeded to break the poind, and four of 
them were convicted of a breach of the 
peace, and imprisoned for terms of from 
15 to eight days. I think the question 
of the gates is for the County Council 
to deal with, and I do not see any ground 
for interfering with the sentences. Iam 
informed that a considerable part of the 
farm has been apportioned by the Crofters 
Commission to the township of Mid 
Borve. 


SIR I 


STORNOWAY FISHERY PROSECUTIONS. 
*Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether his attention 
has been drawn to the sentence of three 
weeks’ imprisonment passed by Sheriff 
Johnstone, of Dingwall, on Norman 
Macmillan and Donald Macmillan, fisher- 
men, of Stornoway, in consequence of 
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their nets whilst they were fishing for 
herrings in Stornoway Harbour near the 
mouth of the River Creed ; whether he is 
aware that previous Sheriffs have always 
allowed the right of fishermen to set 
herring nets in any part of the harbour ; 
and whether this sentence will be re- 
mitted ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The fisher- 
men in question placed their net 
obliquely across the mouth of the river. 
They had 18 sea trout in their boat, and 
50 more in the undrawn net, and no 


Judge Leonard, 


herring. The proprietor of the fishing 
prosecuted. The sentence was not three 


weeks’ imprisonment, but, under the 
Statute.a fine; and, failing payment, 
three weeks’ imprisonment ; and at the 
request of the men 14 days were allowed 
them to pay the fine. I see no ground 
for remitting the sentence. 

*Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues facilitate 
the passage of the Scottish Fisheries Bill 
to prevent cases of this kind ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: There are 
some very important provisions regarding 
salmon fishing in the high seas which my 
hon. Friend behind me proposes to intro- 
duce into the Bill, but these provisions 
would not have met this case. 


HIS HONOUR JUDGE LEONARD. 
Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether the 
Lord Chancellor aware that at a 
special sitting of the Winchester Bank- 
ruptey Court, held on Friday, the 18th 
August, 1893, before Mr. Registrar 
Godwin, a Petition in Bankruptey was 
presented by Mr. C. 8S. Wooldridge, 


is 


solicitor, against His Honour Judge 
Leonard, of the Hampshire County 


Court, Cireuit 51; that the petitioning 
creditor was Mr. James Moore, Sherift’s 
officer of the said Judge, an auctioneer 
of Grove Road (South), Southsea, the 
amount of the debt being £278 for 
money lent; that the act of bank- 
ruptey alleged in the Petition was 
the failure of His Honour Judge 
Leonard to satisfy two judgments ob- 
tained against him by the said Moore, 
in respect of the amount referred to, one 
being dated 19th March, 1891, and the 
other 17th April, 1891; that, on the 
presentation of the Bankruptey Petition 





some sea trout having become meshed in 
Mr. Weir 


by the said Mr. Wooldridge, the learned 
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Registrar said he had been advised that 


he had no power to make a Receiving | 


rder against the said Judge in his own 
Court; and that the said Registrar 
adjourned the case for a month to enable 
the petitioning creditor to make arrange- 
ments for the transfer of the proceedings 
to London; and what steps the Lord 
Chancellor proposes to take under the 
circumstances ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigsy, Forfar): The Lord Chancellor 
is causing inquiry to be made into the 
matters referred to in the question put 
by my hon. Friend, but I am not ina 
position to make any further answer. 


EVICTED TENANTS. 
CoLoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.), for 
Mr. J. REpMoND (Waterford): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 
ther the Government propose to include 
the question of the evicted tenants in 


Ireland amongst the subjects upon which | 
legislation will be proposed by them in| 


the Autumn Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): As I am about to 
move a Resolution, in proposing which I 


shall refer to the Business of the Autumn | 


Session, it will, perhaps, be better that I 


should defer particulars for a short time. | 


MASHONALAND. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask 


the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that 
Her Majesty’s Government hold the 
South Africa Chartered Company 
responsible for the protection of British 
subjects in Mashonaland, Her Majesty's 
Government will give the Company a 
free hand in dealing with Lo Bengula, 
and withdraw their prohibition against 
an offensive movement ; whether it is 
not a fact that in warfare, especially 
with savage races, defence is often best 
secured by taking the offeusive ; and whe- 
ther it is a fact that, within the last few 
years, Lo Bengula’s impis have massacred 
over 10,000 unoffending Mashonas ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is not 


the intention of the Government to 


modify the instructions they have already | 
given with regard to the conduct of the | 


Company. As to the question whether 
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|it is not the fact that in warfare, 
especially against savage races, safety is 
often best secured by taking the offensive, 
Iam extremely reluctant to make my- 
self a judge of the rules of warfare. It 
may sometimes happen that it will be 
wise to jump out of a carriage going 


full gallop—[ laughter |—though rarely, 


or to jump out of an upstairs 
window where there is a fire. But 
these questions, I think, must be 


left to decide themselves according to 
the circumstances of the case. I find 
that the Colonial Office have no in- 
formation to the effect suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman, that Lo Bengula has 
destroyed more than 10,000 unoffending 
persons. But if they received such 
a statement as that they would view it 
with some degree of incredulity. 

Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Is it not substantially the fact that Lo 
Bengula’s impis have massacred a number 
of unoffending people in Mashonaland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
quite sure that the Secretary of State 
will give any information that he has to 
submit to the hon. Gentleman ; but I do 
not think it would be wise in me to give 
an answer without having made par- 
ticular inquiry. 


CHOLERA ON THE HUMBER. 
Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
| I beg to ask the President of the Local 
| Government Board whether he can give 
any definite and reliable information with 
regard to the number of cases of Asiatic 
cholera in the Humber ports ? 

Sirk W. FOSTER: I am sorry to 
have to inform the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the House that we have re- 
| ceived from the Humber ports news of 

a very unsatisfactory character. Early 
| last week it came to the knowledge of 
| the Local Government Board that a fatal 
form of diarrhea was prevalent at 
Grimsby. On obtaining that information 
we immediately sent an Inspector to that 
port, and he found that the persous who 
had already died had been speedily 
buried. While he was there—in fact, 
on the day after his arrival—another 
death occurred, which has since, from 
post mortem examination and subsequent 
investigation by experts, proved to be a 
_case of Asiatic cholera. There was a 
| second death on August 31, and two 
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deaths on September 2, in the Grimsby 
district, from Asiatic cholera. As 
regards the Port of Hull, three deaths, at 
least, from cholera have occurred within 
the last few days. We have no infor- 
mation from Hull or Grimsby as to the 
course of the disease yesterday, and that 
is, so far, favourable as regards the 
position since Saturday. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Is it not a faet 
that the number of cases which have 
been actually ascertained to be Asiatic 
cholera is limited to five at Clee and two 
at Cleethorpes, and tht there is not a 
single case in the town or Port of 
Grimsby ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: The eases are 
given to me as occurring in those ports 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
alludes—the two cases at Cleethorpes 
occurred, one on August 31 and the 
other on September 1; but the serious 
element in the situation lies not so much 
in the number of cases, as in the fact 
that, for some weeks past, there has 
been a fatal form of diarrhea prevalent 
in that port. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Are not all the 
five cases at least «a mile from the town 
or Port of Grimsby ¢ 

Sir W. FOSTER: I do not dispute 
the accuracy of the topography of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The cases are 
returned to us by the Urban Sanitary 
Authority ; and, therefore, I have been 
obliged to give the facts broadly as 
oceurring within their district. We 
have every reason to think that during 
the past week, and possibly previously, 
the Local Authorities have done all they 
can to prevent the spread of the 
disease. 

Commanper BETHELL: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say definitely what 
is the character of the disease which has 
broken out at Hull ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: It is definitely 
known ; and I am sorry to say that it is 
Asiatic cholera. 


MOTION. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
RESOLUTION, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) rose to move the 


Sir W. Foster 
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Resolution of which he had given notice 
with regard to the Business of the House 
during the remainder of the Session, 
The right bon. Gentleman said : In rising 
to move the Resolution of which I have 
given notice, I may just as well state at 
the outset that, on two points which I 
will presently explain, we propose some- 


‘what to relax and modify that Resolu- 


tion ; but I will not refer to that matter 
now. We have already apprised the 
House that we shall propose—of course, 
we cannot tell on what day the discus- 
sions upon Supply and upon the Appro- 
priation Act will come to their termina- 
tion—but whenever that day does arrive 
we shall propose to adjourn till Novem- 
ber 2 for what we have termed the 
Autumn Sittings. These Autumn Sittings 
are expected to last till the Christmas 
holidays, and I think before I propose 
the Resolution which would give greater 
stringency to the Rules limiting the 
proceedings in this House with reference 
to the increase of despatch, I ought to 
indicate to the House what are the views 
of the Government with respect to the 
employment of the time which will be 
made available during those Autumn 
Sittings should they be accepted by the 
House. I can assure the House that the 
Government are sensible to the difficul- 
ties of determining that question at the 
present moment. They have felt that it 
is their duty to remind the House that— 
where the quantity of time is limited, 
which it would be in this case—the 
limits of time are inexorable. They can 
only be accepted and submitted to, 
and the best way to turn that time to 
account is, in our judgment, carefully to 
view the calls upon us as a whole, and 
to make the best and fairest selection of 
Business that we are able to devise for 
the employment of that time, and not to 
hold out vague and indefinite hopes, 
when a laborious Session such as this 
has already advanced so far, which in all 
probability we may not be able to fulfil. 
We have considered many urgent claims 
upon the time of the House, and what 
we feel is that our only choice is to select 
the best and the most urgent claims 
among many which are both urgent and 
good, but which the time of the House, 
we fear, at present will not enable us to 
satisfy. We have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there are two claims to which 
it is our duty to give a prominent place 
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during the Autumn Session. One of| member, no doubt, that, under the 
those is the claim attaching to the Bill | peculiar circumstances of the present 
relating to employers’ liability, which has | Session, the House, at an early period, 
already reached an advanced stage, and | placed at the disposal of the Government 
with regard to which we think the labour | nearly the whole of its time ; and, unless 
bestowed upon it ought not to be entirely | the House had taken that course, it is 
thrown away. The other is a Bill which, quite clear that we could have made no 
we believe, by the majority of the House, effectual progress with the important 
will be thought to have the highest of measure the discussion upon which was 
all claims upon us—namely, that Bill | concluded upon Friday last. The ordi- 
which is known by the name of the nary Session of Parliament lasts from 
Parish Councils Bill. It would be) six to seven months, but I am afraid that 
premature if I were to endeavour the Session in which we are now con- 
minutely to point out the allocation of cerned promises to last from eight to nine 
the time in the Autumn Session, from | months, and we have, therefore, no desire 
day to day and week to week, and that in the remaining Sittings to ask for what 
will not be expected. But the course is beyond the necessities of the case. 
which will be taken at the outset will be| There are two points upon which I 
this : that we shall ask the House to understand, through various channels, 
read the Parish Councils Bill a second | that some uneasiness and anxiety prevail. 
time, and, it having been read a second’) WhileI believe that there isa very general 
time, in the brief interval which would wish to meet equitably the necessities in 
naturally oceur before going into Com-| which we stand, and to give all reasonable 
mittee, we should propose to take the facilities for greater despatch in carrying 
Employers’ Liability Bill, with the hope | through the Business of the House, in 
of bringing that to its conclusion. Look- | the first place it is suggested that the 
ing at the two Bills, we think that the | absolute prohibition of what are called 
time between November 2 and the dilatory Motions in relation to Govern- 
Christmas holidays will be amply suffi-| ment Business is a stringent measure, 
cient in all reason for disposing of those} This I am not altogether prepared to 
measures. With regard to anything | deny. In fact, the case is wholly pre- 
beyond them, our opinion is that we | sented to the House asa case of urgency, 
should not be justified, in the present | and a case, generally speaking, of neces- 
state of circumstances, in holding out any | sity; but there is such a thing as satiety 
expectation. Itisa matter which hardly | of contention, and if there be a limit to 
admits of an absolute mathematical deci- | the human appetite in this respect I must 
sion, but in these cases it usually happens say I think the rich banquet which we 
that expectations as to time are more | have enjoyed now for six or seven months 
apt to be exceeded than to allow of any | must have produced a sentiment ap- 
economy. Therefore, I think it right to | proaching to that satiety ; and, therefore, 
say, with regard to various questions| we are not indisposed to meet any 
which have been addressed to me as to | demand which seems to us not to be un- 
other subjects which undoubtedly have a reasonable. We therefore propose that 
very high place in the minds of many | the prohibition of dilatory Motions shall 
hon. Members, that we do not see our | be limited to the hours before | o'clock, 
way with any confidence to get beyond ‘and shall not extend beyond that hour. 
the amount of Business that I have in-; There is another change which is of 
dicated in connection with these two some importance, perhaps of considerable 
Bills, and we cannot bind ourselves to | importance, with reference to the Autumn 
any other expectation. In our opinion, | Sittings. The apprehension has pre- 
the two subjects I have named stand | yailed that there was on the part of the 
very distinctly, in publie interest and | Government a general intention, in fact, 
importance, at the head of the list, and | to temporarily abolish the Twelve o’Clock 
we have endeavoured to meet what we Rule, and to prolong our Sittings far 
think is the prevailing opinion of the! beyond the hour of midnight. We 
House in the selection we have made.| think we may venture to give up the 
With respect to the Resolution which I) proposal to deal wholesale with the 
have to propose, the House will re- | Twelve o’Clock Rule during the Autumn 


| 
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Sittings, and the Motion will run in these 
words— 

“That for the remainder of the Session (un- 
less the House otherwise order) the House do meet 
on Friday at Three of the Clock. That Standing 
Order 11 be suspended, and the provisions of 
Standing Order 56 be extended to every day of 
the week, and that the Question on any Motion 
appointing a Saturday Sitting be put forthwith. 
That, until the Adjournment for the Autumn 
holidays, Government Business, and the appoint- 
ment thereof, may be entered upon at any hour 
though opposed, and be not interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order relating 
to the Sittings of the House, except on Wed- 
nesdays ;” 

—therefore, the Autumn Sittings will be 
exempted from any interference with 
respect to the Twelve o’Clock Rule— 

*“ and that, before One o'clock a.m., no dilatory 


Motion be moved thereon except by a Minister 
of the Crown.” 


The House has already shown its dispo- 
sition to make great sacrifices in the 
discharge of duty. I believe that dispo- 
sition is not yet exhausted. I feel sure 
that the House will think that the 
Government, in making these modifica- 
tions of the Resolution, have done what 
they could to economise their limited 
means, and to make the proposals for 
such economy as acceptable to the various 
quarters of the House as it is within 
their power to make it. I beg to move 
the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That for the remainder of the Session 
(unless the House otherwise order) the House 
do meet on Friday at Three «f the Clock. That 
Standing Order 11 be suspended, and the pro- 
visions of Standing Order 56 be extended to 
every day of the week, and that the Question 
on any Motion appointing a Saturday Sitting 
be put forthwith. 

* That, until the Adjournment for the Autumn 
holidays, Government Business, and the ap- 
pointment thereof, may be entered upon at any 
hour though opposed, and be not interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order 
relating to the Sittings of the House, except on 
Wednesday, and that, before One o'clock a.m., 
no dilatory Motion be moved thereon except 
by a Minister of the Crown.”—(Vr. W. £. 
Gladstone.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Before I 
statement which the Prime Minister has 
just made, I should like to ask him 
whether I have rightly caught the obser- 
vation made in the earlier part of his 
remarks that the Appropriation Bill is 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


discuss the important 
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to be taken before we adjourn for the 
holidays? That, surely, is an unusual 
course, and one which will be extremely 
inconvenient to the officers of the House, 
who will have to remain here during the 
week in which the Appropriation Bill is 
carried. Neither does it further Govern- 
ment Business, inasmuch as the Business 
of the Autumn Session could be carried 
on while many of the stages of that Bill 
were being proceeded with. I only 
throw that out as a practical reeommenda- 
tion. I pass now to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement. He has told us that 
he means to have an Autumn Session, 
and he has told us what Bills of im- 
portance he means to take in the course 
of that Autumn Session. In my judg- 
ment, an Autumn Session is both un- 
necessary and inexpedient. I do not 
believe that the legislative machinery can 
work smoothly or effectually if you ask 
from it too much; and I think to ask the 
House of Commons to carry on not 
merely the ordinary Business of an 
ordinary Session, but business of ex- 
ceptional difficulty, involving an excep- 
tional strain on every Member of the 
House; to ask them to carry on that 
Business from January till the end of 
September, and then to meet again in 
November, after perhaps not more than 
a month’s holiday, to discuss other ques- 
tions which, whether they be contro- 
versial or not, are, at all events, very 
complex and very important, involving 
very great interests, is to throw a burden 
on the machine which I do not believe 
an properly be carried. I am afraid we 
shall find, when the Autumn Session 
comes, we are not in a position to deal as 
effectually with the very important 
problems brought before us as we might 
have been had we come to their con- 
sideration fresh after the ordinary Recess. 
It would be superfluous, and would 
lead to unnecessary controversy, to go 
in detail into the mismanagement 
which, in my opinion, has given 
that justification of their proposals 
which the Government allege to exist, 
and I shall content myself with the 
general protest I have made. I pass to 
say one word about the Business which 
the Government mean to take in the 
Autumn Session. I must say if the Go- 
vernment meant to select from their not 
inconsiderable programme two Bills 
which have not a Party character about 
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. 
them, and which are, I think, desired in 
some shape or other by a considerable 
number of persons in this country, I 
think they could not have done much 
better than choose the two Bills which 
they have selected. Whether it will be 
possible really to discuss these two Bills 
within the time specified is a question 
which I am quite unable to answer, as it 
depends not on Party considerations, but 
on the number of important questions 
which may be raised in the course of the 
discussion of these two important mea- 
sures. With regard to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, I can only say that, though 
it istota measure which, to my mind, 
shows very great originality or grasp on 
the part of those responsible for it ; though 
it is rather taken wholesale, without ap- 
parently very much meditation or con- 
sideration, from the programme of the 
Trade Unionists, yet I think it is possible 
when it is passed it may settle, not 
perhaps in the most satisfactory way, the 
question with which it deals for some 
time tocome. ‘Two great questions un- 
doubtedly must be discussed upon it. 
They have not yet been discussed, and 
will have to be dealt with at length by 
the House. One is the question of con- 
tracting out, and the other is the question 
raised by the manner in which the Bill 
deals with the shipping interest. These 
are questions of very great importance, 
and I think it improbable that the House 
will be able to dispose of them quite as 
quickly as the Government hope. With 
regard to the other Bill, I need only say 
that, whatever be its merits or demerits, 
it is certainly not a Party question. We 
on this side are, at least, as anxious as 
gentlemen on the other side of the House 
to see the broad foundation of Local Go- 
vernment which we have laid completed. 
But I cannot conceal from myself that 
the Bill does raise a great many im- 
portant issues, and, while it may require 
limitations in some directions, I think ex- 
tensions in other directions ought to be 
attempted; and probably it will be found, 
when we come to diseuss it—if the Go- 
vernment mean to deal in one Bill with 
the whole measure which they have 
sketched out to the House—there may be 
some difficulty in adequately and com- 
pletely discussing it, unless we are to 
look forward to a repetition of those 
strange measures of furthering Govern- 
ment Business with which we have 
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become too unhappily familiar in 
the course of the last few months. 
I pass from the Autumn Session, which 
ouly indirectly comes within the scope 
of the Resolution, to the discussion of 
the Motion itself, and I congratulate the 
Government in having on two most im- 
portant points profoundly modified the 
Resolution as it originally stood on the 
Paper. When I heard the terms in 
which the Government couched tieir 
proposal I felt that a blow was being 
aimed at Parliamentary liberty, perhaps 
even more far-reaching in its character 
and more capable of abuse in the future 
than even those other extraordinary 
measures to which I have already 
alluded, and on which I do uot intend to 
say another word. But the Government, 
in a conciliatory spirit—on which I con- 
gratulate both them and the House—have 
altered the Resolution in two great re- 
spects. They have altered it as regards 
the power of moving dilatory Motions, 
and they have altered the extent of their 
action in regard to the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule, so as to limit it strictly to the period 
which is to intervene between the present 
time and the beginning of our Autumn 
holidays. I think the Government were 
well advised in making the change with 
regard to dilatory Motions. What was 
the old procedure when some of us first 
entered the House ? There was then no 
Twelve o’Clock Rule ; there was no limit 
put upon the Business of the House 
except the fatigue of the Members, 
What protection, in these circumstances, 
had the minority when the small hours 
of the morning came ¥ They had this 
protection only :—They proceeded to 
move alternately the Adjournment of the 
Debate and the Adjournment of the House 
until it beeame perfectly clear to the Go- 
vernment that the controversy was one 
which, if continued, would redound neither 
to the convenience of Members nor to the 
credit of the House, and after a_ brief 
period a compromise was arrived at and 
everybody went happily to bed. I do 
not know whether that was a very good 
system. I think it has been greatly im- 
proved by the employment of the Twelve 
o'Clock Rule. To abolish the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule and to sweep away the old 
system at the same time is to hand over the 
minority bound hand and foot to the majo- 
rity, and, as we kuow, not this particular 
Opposition, but all Oppositions, are the 
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people upon whom devolves the carrying 
on of such criticism of Government Bills 
as may be necessary. The Government 
themselves usually take so favourable a 
view of their own legislative projects 
that they think they are quite good 
enough to pass through the House with- 
out any discussion at all. It is plain that 
there would bea very great temptation 
to the Government, possessing, as they 
must always possess, a large majority to- 
wards the end of the Session, to carry to 
an undue length the discussion of their 
Business unless the minority had restored 
to them the weapon with which alone 
they could fight before the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule was established. I pass 
from the question of dilatory Motions— 
which does not prevent the Adjournment 
being moved before Business commences 
—to the other great concession which the 
Government have made—namely, that 
which refers to the time during which 
the Twelve o’Clock Rule is to be abro- 
gated. As the Motion originally stood, 
there was to be no Twelve o’Clock Rule 
during the Autumn Session. I am glad 
the Government have not adhered to that 
view, and have now confined it to Supply; 
and, having done so, I hope they will 
not ask too much either of their own 
Party or of the officers of the House ; and 
that if the Adjournment does not take 
place at 12, at all events the discussion 
will not go on for an undue length of 
time. Only one question remains for me 
to call attention to, and that is the ques- 
tion of Saturday Sittings. I had rather 
hoped that the provision in the Resolu- 
tion about Saturday Sittings was to be 
confined, as the provision about the 
Twelve o’'Clock Rule is confined, to the 
remainder of the present Session, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
contemplate in the Autumn Session re- 
quiring us to attend, not only from 
Monday till Friday, but on Saturday 
also. I think that is a power so easily 
abused, a power which throws such an 
enormous burden on the House, and such 
a crushing load on the officers of the 
House, that, when we are in Session 
treating of Bills, the Government ought 
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not to be permitted to indulge in 
Saturday Sittings without being re- 
quired to debate the question first. 


Of course, if the Government were con- 
tent to confine this Resolution to Supply, 
they would only be carrying out the in- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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variable practice. I think the Govern- 
ment would not object, acting in the con- 
ciliatory spirit which they have already 
shown, to extend the limitation they 
have adopted with regard to the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule to Saturday Sittings. We 
are now in the eighth month of an 
arduous Session, and I think the Govern- 
ment really cannot ask us, when we come 
to the tenth month, to sit not only five 
days, but six days a week. When the 
Autumn Session arrives, if the Govern- 
ment find they have not sufficient time 
to carry out their programme, they will 
be able to come forward with some new 
proposal, which we can discuss in an 
equitable spirit. After the conciliatory 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, I do 
not wish to sit down after having given 
expression to any criticism of which the 
right hon. Gentleman may think he has 
a right to complain; but I must say 
that I think our convenience would have 
been better consulted if we had had 
rather longer notice of the Motion, and 
especially of the terms in which it was 
to be proposed to the House. Owing to 
the want of that notice, we all came here 
expecting to have a more arduous battle 
to fight than, I am glad to say, now lies 
before us, and much individual trouble 
would have been saved had the House 
known what the Government intended to 
propose. Though I venture to hope that 
the slight further modification which I 
have asked for may be granted by the 
Government, I am happy to say that the 
proposals made are incomparably better 
than we had reason at one time to fear 
they would be. 


*Sirn C. W. DILKE 


Forest of Dean) said, that there was only 
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one word in the courteous and conciliatory 
speech of the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) of which notice need 
be taken. That was the word “ unneces- 
sary,” which the right hon. Gentleman 
applied to the Autumn Session. The sole 
‘sause of an Autumn Session being neces- 
sary was the position that had been taken 
by gentlemen opposite with regard to the 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
Bill. The object of the Opposition had been 
that that measure should be held over to 
next Session. An offer had been made 
on the subject—[ Opposition cries of 
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“ No, no !""]—he did not say by the Leader 
of the Opposition, but certainly an offer 
had been made by the organs of the 
Party with regard to that Bill. The 
object of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment was to deal with the Bill during an 
Autumn Session, in order that the course 
might be clear for the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill next Session. The 
Prime Minister had spoken of the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill 
under a name which often filled him (Sir 
C. Dilke) with dread—the name of “ The 
Parish Councils Bill.” He was bound to 
protest against the use of that name, be- 
cause it was not the proper title. The 
Bill applied not only to parishes, but to 
every inhabitant of England and Wales, 
and the portion which did not apply to 
parishes was of overwhelming import- 
ance. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) thought that the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill was likely to take 
a good deal of time during the Autumn 
Session, but it had been fully considered 
in Grand Committee, in which, in spite 
of the absence of a considerable number 
of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, 
all sections of the House were well re- 
presented. Although it might be thought 
necessary to revive that discussion, the 
questions raised by the Bill could not be 
better argued out than they had been in 
Committee. He thought, also, that but 
little time need be expended on the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill, 
which was called by the Prime Minister 
the Parish Councils Bill, unless gentle- 
men opposite were so minded. He took 
it that the object of suspending the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule during the present 
Sittings was mainly to enable the Go- 
vernment to make progress with certain 
non-contentious measures which had been 
passed in the other House. In that con- 
nection he wished to know what the 
Government proposed to do with respect 
to the Bill for the abolition of the Presi- 
dency commands? He trusted that some 
of the moments after 12 o’clock might 
be devoted to the passage of that Bill, 
which it was absolutely necessary to pass 
at the earliest period if the Armies of 
India were to be placed in a position to 
meet any forces that might be brought 
against them. He should like to know, 
also, whether the Prime Minister would 
consider the advisability of devoting 
Saturday Sittings during the Autumn 
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Session to the Eight Hours (Mines) 
Bill, and whether the Indian Budget 
would be taken during the current Ses- 
sion, which, he thought, would be more 
satisfactory than deferring it till the 
Autumn ? Hethanked the Government 
for the course they had taken, as he 
believed that their supporters in the 
country expected of them some such 
action. He thought, also, that the two 
measures which they had selected were 
well chosen, and hoped that, having 
initiated a strong policy, they would go 
forward with their programme and com- 
plete it in the course of the present year. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The Resolution which the 
Prime Minister recommends to the 
acceptance of the House, even with the 
Amendment which has been introduced, 
is a very strong order indeed. As it 
stood on the Paper it amounted to very 
little less than a revolution of Parlia- 
mentary practice and procedure, and as it 
stands now it is a very considerable 
extension of what has happened in 
previous years. As I understand it, 
there are three points on which the 
Government require the assistance of the 
House. In the first place, they propose 
to have an Autumn Session, and during 
that Session to take the whole of the time 
for Government Business. In the second 
place, they propose to extend all the 
Sittings, prior to the Autumn Session, 
practically till 1 in the morning. [Mr, 
W. E. Grapstone dissented.] The 
Prime Minister, in suspending the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule and preventing dilatory 
Motions till 1 o'clock, will, I think, pro 
duce the result of prolonging the Sittings 
until 1 in the morning. The third point 
is that the Prime Minister proposes to 
reserve practically to the Government 
absolute discretion with regard to Satur- 
day Sittings during the whole time that 
the House is to sit. With regard to the 
Autumn Session, my right hon. Friend 
(Sir C. Dilke) has enunciated a very 
curious doctrine. He said that it had 
become necessary, owing to the action 
of the Opposition with regard to the 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
Bill. But, as far as I am aware, the 
Opposition have taken no action what- 
ever. I certainly know of no offer or 
compromise such as has been suggested 
baving been made from the only quarter 
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from which it could come—namely, the | 
Leader of the Opposition—and I challenge 
the Government to say whether any such 
compromise has been suggested to them ? 
My right hon. Friend, with his experience 
of newspaper literature, actually took 
what appeared in what he was pleased to 
call the organs of the Opposition as 
though they were serious and bond fide | 
offers from the Opposition to the Govern- | 
ment. I venture to say that no such 
offer has ever been made. It is certainly | 
a very strong thing that after such a/ 
Session as we have gone through we 
should be asked to have another Session | 
in which, inasmuch as the whole time is 
to be taken up by Government Business, | 
the constant attendance of Members will 
be necessary. It is that very thing that | 
has made the present Session so burden- | 
some to the Officers and Members of the 
House. We have not been discussing, as 
in ordinary Sessions, alternately Govern- 
ment Business and Private Business, | 
which generally only interests a com- 
paratively small proportion of the House ; 
but for the whole time we have been 
discussing Business to which it has been 
necessary for the whole House to give its 
attention. However, I will assume that 
in the hole in which the Government find 
themselves they are obliged to do some- 
thing. My right hon. Friend said that the 
course proposed by the Government was 
expected of them, and it is well known 
that the present Government always does 
what is expected of them from a certain 
quarter. The 1 o’clock extension, I 
think, was a proposal to which the Go- | 
vernment might give further attention. 
It is proposed that the Ministers of the 
Crown only should make dilatory Motions. 
That is another extension of the respon- 
sibility and power of the Ministers of 
the Crown, and it is a precedent which 
may afterwards be found very distasteful 
to those who now support them, I 
gather that it is not the desire of my 
right hon. Friend that our Sittings 
should, as a rule, last till 1 o’clock ; and 
if that is so, will he see any objection to | 
arranging that a dilatory Motion cannot 
be moved by anyone other than a 
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Minister up to 12 o’clock instead of 1? 
On another point, is it intended that there | 
is to be any protection for Sunday, or | 
are we to sit on Saturday nights until | 
the Government have decided that they | 
have done the requisite amount of work, 


Mr. J. Chamberlain | 
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without reference as to whether we have 
entered on the hours of Sunday or not? 
As to Saturday Sittings, I have only to 
express my entire agreement with the 
opinion that it would be an extraordinarily 
arbitrary thing to have them throughout 
the Autumn Session. I do not think 
that a Motion of this kind ought to be 
regarded as a Party question. If there 
is any advantage connected with the in- 
creased powers we are giving the Go- 
vernment, you may be sure that some other 
Government will benefit by them. 
Whatever the benefit is both Parties will 
share it, and we have to regard the 
matter only from the point of view of the 
interest of the House and of the Debates, 
and not from the consideration whether 
at the moment it will benefit one Party 
or another. Whenever a Government 
takes a new departure and extends an 


_old precedent, as they are doing now, 


what they, perhaps, intend as an ex- 
ception becomes hereafter the rule. No 
matter how much the Leaders of the 
Opposition for the time being may object 
to the extension, when it comes to their 
turn and they are subjected to 
pressure from their supporters, they will be 
obliged to follow the example. I think 
we have a proof of that in what has 
been going on in the present year. The 
Government have based their action this 
Session in regard to the Closure on a 
precedent which they themselves opposed 
at the time. They have felt themselves 
compelled not ouly to adopt the precedent 
which they disapproved of, but to go far 
beyond it. I say that, whatever you do 
to-day—and, for my part, I care very 
little how much or how little you do—it 
is our duty to warn you that what you 


are doing now your opponents will 
certainly do hereafter. As to the 
Business of the Autumn — Session, 


I understood my right hon, Friend to say 
that the Autumn Session will terminate 
when the two Bills to which he alluded 
had been got through. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My right 
hon. Friend has gone a little beyond 
what I said. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Of course, 
it is perfectly clear that these two Bills 
will take a considerable portion of the 
available time of the Autumn Session ; 
but the point on which I want informa- 
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tion is whether there will be an assur- 
ance that, supposing they are got 
through quickly, the Government will 
not bring on otker Bills or Business? My 
right hon. Friend below me (Sir C. 
Dilke) suggests that they should take 
advantage of the Autumn Session to deal 
with the Eight Hours Question. Well, 
Sir, I am in favour of the Eight Hours 
Bill, and on two occasions have voted 
for it; but I would point out that the 
opposition during the Autumn Session 
will be of a very different character if it 
is understood that any spare time which 
may result from the diminishing atten- 
tion of the opponents of the Govern- 
ment is to be employed in pushing 
forward other measures of an extremely 
contentious character. I, therefore, think 
it will be very important that the Go- 
vernment should make it perfectly clear 
what their intentions are. As to the 
two Bills it is proposed to take, I entirely 
agree with what has been said as to their 
non-Party character, but they are highly 
controversial. If I take the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, on which I consider myself 
somewhat of an expert, I may say that, 
although I do not think that Bill is likely 
to occupy a very lengthened time, a con- 
siderable number of days may fairly be 
claimed for the discussion of the very 
important points raised by it. My right 
hon. Friend (Sir C. Dilke) referred to 
the discussion of that Bill in the Grand 
Committee. Well, that Committee was 
arbitrarily and tyrannically appointed by 
the Government to consider the Bill, 
against the wish and desire of the whole 
Opposition, and against the wish and 
desire, no doubt privately expressed, of 
a considerable number of the supporters 
of the Government. They thought that 
the Bill was one which might have been 
safely left to a Committee of the Whole 
House, and had that course been fol- 
lowed I am sure it would not have 
taken up more time than it will do 
now. Under the circumstances we are 
not going to give up our right of 
discussion upon Report. The Leader of 
the Opposition referred to several im- 
portant questions arising under that Bill; 
but there are others which, in the 
interests of the working classes, ought to 
be discussed. The Bill, in my opinion, 
is extremely incomplete and imperfect, 
and will not do justice to those whose 
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interests it is intended to serve. It will 
be our duty to extend and complete it, 
As to the Parish Councils Bill, my right 
hon. Friend (Sir C. Dilke) says there are 
very few points on which it will require 
discussion. Well, in the first place, 
there is the whole question of the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law, which, for 
the first time, has been brought before 
the House in a Local Government Bill. 
There is also the whole question of the 
boundaries and grouping of parishes—a 
question which concerns and interests 
every parish in the country, and in refer- 
ence to which several important points 
of principle have to be decided. In the 
last place, there is the question of the 
future administration and government of 
local charities. All these are questions 
of very great importance, and when they 
occur in a Bill of 71 clauses and two 
Schedules, I think the Government are 
rather sanguine in imagining that, with- 
out very strong measures indeed, they 
will be able to force them through in the 
Autumn Sitting. I have just calculated 
how many ordinary days there are in the 
Autumn Session. Reckoning five days 
in the week, there will be just 32 days. 
[Mr. W. E. Giapstone: 37.] My 
right hon. Friend says 37 days. In that 
ease the Sitting would last up till 
Christmas Eve. I have hardly attached 
sufficient importance to the zeal of the 
Government and their supporters. I 
thought that probably they would stop 
about a week before Christmas Day. 
Does the House know how long it took 
upon the consideration of the Local Go- 
vernment Bill in 1888, which did not raise 
any greater question of principle, and 
certainly no more questions of detail, than 
the present Bill—I mean in the shape in 
which it was presented ? Ido not think 
it would be disputed—the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) would not say it was of less 
importance than the Bill he is in charge 
of. Well, that Bill took 41 days ; and 
if it took 41 days, it is reasonable to ask 
how long a Bill of this importance, plus 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, is to take, 
and whether it will be possible, or any- 
thing like it, to get through both in 37 
Sittings? That is a matter we can con- 
sider when we come back fresh from our 
holidays in November. I only want to 
say that, with a Bill of so much detail, 
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the Government certainly dorun some risk 
of finding that even their good intentions 
are a little falsified. We only ask the 
Government now to consider whether, 
with regard to the future as well as the 
present, they are really wise in pressing 
these extreme advantages and privileges 
both for the Autumn Sitting and the 
continuance of Supply ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
I am sure, Sir, it must be a satisfaction 
to both sides of the House that a matter 
regarded by some as very contentious 
has been met in this friendly spirit. We 
all feel that there must be as much give | 
and take as the circumstances admit of 
on all these questions of business. I am 
prepared to answer some of the ques- | 
tions ; but there is hardly anything left 
to argue of a contentious nature. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, in his 
courteous speech, asked as to the Ap- 
propriation Bill. It is not usual, but it 
is not unprecedented, to take it before 
the conclusion of the Session, and, under | 
extraordinary circumstances, to take other 
business afterwards. ‘That was done in 
1882. We propose to do it this year 
There are some financial difficulties 
which might be got over; but still in- 
convenience would be caused by putting 
the Appropriation Bill down for No- 
vember. My right hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) asked as to the Indian 
Budget. It has always been the practice 
to take it during the progress of the 
Appropriation Bill, and we propose to 
take it during that period. I am ex- 
tremely glad that my right hon. Friend 
has declared that the measures selected 
for the Autumn Sitting are not regarded 
as Party measures. I accept that de- 
elaration, and I think he need not have 
addressed to me those warnings against 
accepting the dogmatic declarations of 
Party newspapers. I am glad of his 
repudiation of the declaration of omni- | 
scient editors as to the policy of the 
great Parties in the State. We may take 
it that the two measures proposed for the 
Autumn are measures which everybody | 
wishes to see pass into law in some | 
form or other. My right hon. Friend | 
said truly that powers taken by one Party | 
to-day will be taken by another Party | 
to-morrow. We do not act on any other 
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the House. 


assumption than that. The other day 
the Leader of the Opposition remarked 
that matters were discussed in a very 
different mnnner under the régime of the 
modern democracy from what they were 
were in former times in an unreformed 
Parliament. That is true. One of the 
consequences is this—that more power 
has to be given to the Government, who 
are the organic Representatives of the 
majority of the House. We are coming 
more and more to see that Bills cannot 


| to any great extent pass except in the 
' hands of the Government, and that is the 


reason why from year to year it has been 
found necessary to give to the Govern- 
ment more control of the time of the 
House than was given in former times. 
My right hon. Friend asked as to the 
method of dealing with other Bills be- 
sides those mentioned. The right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
Dilke) asks for a day for a particular 
Bill. The Government feel, in asking 
for these powers from the House, that 
they are not at liberty to pick and choose 
other measures and give them precedence. 
We are asked if we intend to take any 
other measures. Our object certainly is 
to promote these two measures; and 
although we cannot bind ourselves for 


| the House, it is not our intention to pro- 


mote other measures than those two in 
the Autumn Sitting. I hope that is 
regarded as satisfactory. Something has 
been said about Saturday Sittings. It 
cannot be supposed that Ministers are 
particularly eager for Saturday Sittings. 
The Saturday Sittings are proposed 
principally, almost exclusively, for the 
purpose of concluding Supply. That is 
desired by us—desired, I think, by both 
sides of the House. With regard to the 
Autumn Sittings, it is not in our con- 
templation to use Saturday Sittings as 


/an ordinary instrument ; but we do not 


wish to exclude ourselves from the 
benefit, if necessary, in particular cases, 
My right hon. Friend referred to the 
Sabbatarian question of Saturday Sittings 


extending into the Sunday with the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule suspended. At 


| present there is no protection against 


Saturday Sittings going on into the 
Sunday. I think he may trust us 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Will you move the Adjournment ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: There is not | no Motions were to be accepted of a 
the least protection now. I think the | ‘dilatory character unless from Ministers 
House may trust the Goverament—[“No, | of the Crown. It was the first time 
no !”]—well, if you will not trust the! they had heard of such a doctrine as 
Government, perhaps you will trust) that. He had always been under the im- 
individual Ministers of the Crown that | pression that one Member of Parliament 
they will have no desire to prolong the | was as good as another; but that, it 
Saturday Sittings. Under these cireum- | appeared, was to be the case no longer. 
stances, after the concessions which have | The Government had taken a course 
been made, I think the Resolution may | that would altogether snuff out the rights 
be taken as accepted by the House. of independent Members who in the Con- 
*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) | stitutional period before the days of 
said, he did not rise for the purpose of in- | “gagging” had been inaugurated, re- 
troducing a discordant note, but he de- | fused, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
sired to draw attention to the Govern- | chequer was aware, to be bound by any 
ment arrangements for this Session. | agreements which might become to be- 
Supply was always regarded by Ministers | tween the two Front Benches when 
as a nuisance ; but the House of Com- any interference with their privileges 
mons had always held that its main| was involved. He protested against 
function was the control of Supply. But|the action of the Government in 
how could they deal with Supply if they | this matter. He wished to know whether 
had the Estimates thrown at their heads | the Government gave a pledge that 
in the month of September ? This was|no business of a controversial nature 
the first Session in which Parliament | other than Supply would be taken before 
would have sat in every month of the | the Recess ? 
year except one. He did not deny that Sir W. HARCOURT : The Govern- 
when the House decided to bring the | ment propose to take only one or two 
Session to a close, it was the duty of the | non-controversial Bills, such as the India 
Government to arrange the business for | Command Bill, before the Adjournment. 
the remainder of the year, That wasthe| *Mr. J. LOWTHER said, of course 
course always pursued in the House. | he did not wish to press for an immediate 
But he would point out that, in present | statement in full detail, but no doubt 
cireumstances, the House could not con- | the Government would be in a position 
trol Supply as it ought to do. The in a short time to state distinctly what 
House was not a mere law-making | Bills they proposed to take before the 
machine. ‘They had a function to dis- | Adjournment. 
charge in reference to the expenditure Sir W. HARCOURT : Certainly. 
of the country. The result of the pre- Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Mr. 
sent action of the Government would be | Deputy Speaker, so far as the Irish 
that the acceptance of this Resolution | Members are concerned, I believe I can 
would be converted into a precedent, and | say with confidence that we wish to give 
that they would be told in the future that | the Government every assistance, and 
the House of Commons had agreed to it | even to make all sacrifices that may be 
unanimously. The Chancellor of the | necessary, in order to enable them to 
Exchequer said the Resolution, as | carry their programme in the Autumn 
amended Sittings. The Irish Members will have 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I did not use| to make considerable sacrifices—much 
the word “ amended.” greater sacrifices than other Members. 
*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the word | [Laughter.] Yes; we will have to 
might have not been employed, but it con- | make greater sacrifices, because we live 
veyed in substance what the right hon, | at a greater distance, and it is, indeed, a 
Gentleman meant. He wished to im- | great sacrifice to have to come here. 
press upon the House that the rights of | But, so far as that goes, we are perfectly 
private Members—their rights and privi- | prepared to do so. I am, however, 
leges—had been diminished by the Go-| inclined to urge upon the Government 
vernment in the past, and now it was}that when they make concessions after 
proposed still further to encroach upon | the experience we have had during the 
them. He must especially enter a pro-| present Session, I hope, and we hope, 
test against the novel proposal that | that they will not make any concession 
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which would be likely to render the 
Autumn Sittings abortive, but that, 
out of consideration for all their supporters, 
they will take care that the Autumn 
Sittings will realise the expectation with 
which they are looked forward to by the 
British people. I observe that the Prime 
Minister, in the statement he made, did 
not make any specific reference to the 
Evicted Tenants Bill. I admit that the 
Autumn Sittings are extremely likely to 
be occupied by the Employers’ Liability 
Bill and the greater measure by which it 
is to be succeeded ; but I did not under- 
stand him to withhold the hope of making 
progress with the Evicted Tenants Bill. 
[Laughter.| The hon. Member for 
North Islington (Mr. Bartley) makes 
merry at the expense of the misery of 
homeless people in Ireland. 


Business of 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : Mr. | 


Deputy Speaker, I must resent that 
remark. I did not laugh at the people 
at all. I laughed at the idea of any 
progress being made with this Bill at that 
period of the year. 

Mr. SEXTON: If the hon. Member 
will be good enough to keep quiet when 
an inoffensive speech is being made I 
will make no allusion to him. 
vernment themselves a year ago appointed 
a Special Commission, and after that 
Commission had reported we balloted for 
a day and obtained one for a Bill on 
this subject. That Bill was debated 
throughout nearly the whole of a Wed- 
nesday, and I think, after the speech that 


was delivered on that oceasion by the right | 


hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Mr. J. Morley), we 
would have carried the Second Reading had 
not it happened that the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) thought 
it convenient to rise at the last moment 
and talk the Bill out. Well, Sir, it is a 
duty I have to perform—it is a duty I 
cannot postpone—to make specific refer- 
ence to the question of the 
Tenants Bill on this oceasion. 
Report of the Royal Commission was 
that the question was an urgent one. It 
is an urgent one. It is one of great 
gravity, and it is most intimately con- 
nected with the state of social order in 
Ireland. I think the Chief Secretary 


will acknowledge that, and there is 10 
man in the House who knows it better. 
[Mr. J. Morvey signified assent.] I 
only rise to say these few words indi- 
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the House. 


eating my view, and the view we take 
here on these Benches, of the case, 
What I have to urge—and I urge it by 
way of a question—is to ask whether 
before these Sittings conclude the Govern- 
ment will be willing to take advantage of 
any occasion which may arise to enable 
jus to receive, what I think we have a 
right to obtain, if we possibly can; and 
that is, firstly, a decision and an ex- 





The Go- | 


Evicted | 
The | 


pression of the judgment of the House 
; upon the principle of this Bill ; and, 
| secondly, whether the Government will 
be disposed to afford facilities, whether 
| now or in the Autumn Sittings, to make 
‘further progress with it ? In connection 
with that inquiry, I would also ask 
whether the Government themselves 
‘have come to any conclusion upon the 
| Report of the Royal Commission which 
they appointed ; and whether, if not, the 
subject is, at any rate, not excluded from 
consideration, aml that we may hope 
that, in the near future, whether in con- 
nection with the Bill of the Irish 
Members or apart from it, we may trust 
the Government will consider it in their 
power to aid us in arriving at a reason- 
able conclusion ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The appeal my 
hon. Friend the Member for North Kerry 
has made is one the Government ought 
to deal with without delay. I entirely 
agree with my hon. Friend that the ques- 
tion of the evicted tenants one of 
great gravity and some urgency, and one 
that goes to the root of social order in 
Ireland. In all these propositions of my 
hon. Friend I cordially agree; and he 
only stated the truth when he said that 
no one had better reason for knowing the 
truth than I have. Both from what 
happened before the Session began, 
when, last August, the Irish Govern- 
ment nominated the Commission, from 
what passed in the discussion on the pro- 
ceedings of this Commission, from what 
passed in the discussion upon the Bill to 
which my hon. Friend has referred—intro- 
duced, I think, by the hon. Member for 
North Leitrim (Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh) 
—the Government earnestly feel the 
necessity of dealing with the ques- 
tion. And although, as I indicated 
on the Second Reading of the Bill, 
the Government could not accept all 
the details of the Bill, they did accept the 
principle upon which the Bill was framed, 
which was one of the principles laid down 
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in the Report of the Evicted Tenants’ 
Commission. We could not accept the 
doctrine of compulsory indiscriminating 
reinstatement ; but otherwise we accept 
the principle of the Bill as laid down in 
the Report of the Commission on this 
question. As the House and my hon. 
Friend will understand, owing to the 
great pressure to which the House has 
been subjected upon Irish Business during 
the previous months of this Session, it 
would be asking almost more than human 
nature—political human nature—could 
be expected to give, for us to undertake 
to provide more time for discussion of 
another Irish Bill even so important as 
this. Therefore, the conclusion to which 
the Government have come is that the 
question is too important to be trusted to 
the chance of a Saturday Sitting, in 
which they would probably not carry the 
measure further for ultimate practical and 
effective purposes; and, therefore, the 
subject is one which can only be 
efficiently and satisfactorily dealt with by 
the Government themselves. Next year, 
therefore, it will be my business and my 
duty to lay before the House proposals 
for settling this question. 

CoLtoxeL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
When ? Next year? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Surely my hon. 
and gallant Friend must perceive that I 
have gone a good way in stating the 
intention of legislating next year, and 
that I can be hardly asked to state the 
precise mouth or week in which the 
proposal can be laid before Parliament. 
I think it would be unreasonable now to 
expect me to state it. I am sure my hon. 
and gallant Friend and the other gen- 
tlemen from Ireland will understand that. 
I began by saying, as I shall end by 
saying, that no one is more aware than I 
am of the importance of the question, and 
of the responsibility attaching to a 
Government which leaves that question 
open a day longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, he had risen at an earlier 
period to put a question to some Mem- 
ber of the Government, and had hoped 
that he might have the opportunity of 
doing it before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke. The few remarks the 
right hon. Gentleman had made in his 
first speech had, to a certain extent, 
answered the question he (Mr. Stuart) 
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had desired to put ; but he was bound to 
say those remarks had filled him with 
astonishment and dismay. After the 
observations of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, however, in reply to an Irish 
Member, he felt emboldened to ask for a 
pledge on an English subject in which 
many of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment were deeply interested. Surely 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were aware of the pledges 
which had been made to London to the 
etfect that some measure of relief would 
be brought in for it. No assistance had 
been given to the Metropolis in spite of 
the repeated promises made to its Repre- 
sentatives. There was a measure before 
them as uncontentious as any of those to 
be brought forward by the Government 
in the present Session—a measure passed 
without a dissentient voice, without a 
Division, at an earlier period of the 
Session. What steps did the Government 
intend to take with regard to this Bill— 
the Bill for the Equalisation of Rates in 
London ? What did they intend to do with 
this Bill, or some other measure for the 
relief of the London ratepayer—to whom 
the Government were not only so deeply 
pledged, but so deeply indebted ? He did 
not wish to occupy the time of the House 
unduly. The question was a very simple 
one. Many Private Bills dealing with 
London had been passed, but all that had 
done had been due to the exertions of Lon- 
don Members themselves. They had gained 
what they had gained because of the 
reasonableness of their demands. The 
measure for which they were now asking 
had received the sanction of the House 
ina Resolution which had been passed. 
The principle was not contested, and, 
under the circumstances, he urged 
on the Government, or some Mem- 
ber of it, to give an elucidation 
of what their action was to be. It 
had been intimated that in the Sittings 
that were to take place after the short 
Recess this, that, and the other measure 
were to be proceeded with. Well, he 
wanted to know what the Government 
intended to do as to the particular mea- 
sure to which he had referred ? He was 
a faithful supporter of the Government, 
but in this matter, speaking for hon. 
Members who sat around him—although 
he had had no opportunity of consulting 
them — and also speaking for the 


the House. 
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groaning under excessive rates, he urged 
the Government to bring in a Bill to 
rectify the grievance of these people. 
They had voted for the Government in 
the expectation that they would grant 
what he (Mr. Stuart) was now asking 
for. He could not doubt that some 
satisfactory assurance would be given 
from the Front Ministerial Bench on this 
matter. He and his friends were bound 
to stand true to their constituents, and 
it was because of that that he raised the 
question at this moment. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
could not help noticing the very different 
treatment meted out by the Government 
to the London Members and the Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland. When Irish 
Members got up hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
craned forward and put their hands to 
their ears to take in every syllable that 
fell from their masters. But when an 
important London Member like the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, and who 
certainly represented a great number of 
London Members, spoke, not a single 
Member on the Treasury Bench listened 
toa word that hesaid. [“Oh!”] Yes; 
he had watched them all. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been talking 
the whole of the time to the Prime 
Minister. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There is no 
foundation whatever for that assertion. 

Mr. HANBURY: Except the evi- 
dence of his own eyes, and the eyes of 
everybody sitting there. That was quite 
good enough evidence for them, It was 
a remarkable thing that the Government 
to the last did not know their own minds. 
Even on this, the last important night of 
the Session previous to the Autumn 
Sitting, they continued their old line of 
action—changing their Resolution at 
the last moment. It had assumed an 
entirely different shape to that in which 
it was originally proposed, causing con- 
siderable confusion to the House. Even 
now the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 
was unable to tell them the Bills it was 
proposed to bring forward before the 
Autumn holidays. The right hon, 
Gentleman said there were, perhaps, two 
or three nou-controversial Bills they 
would bring forward, but he would not 
name those Bills, the selection not having 
been made. The right hon, Gentleman 
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could not give a definite promise as to 
what Bills would not be brought for- 
ward, 

Sir W. Harcowrrt here rose. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he must refuse 
to give way to the right hon. Gentleman 
after the flat contradiction he had given 
him just now. He intended to pin the 
right hon. Gentleman to his own distinct 
declaration. The right hon. Gentleman 
would not run away from his own words, 
He had said that no controversial Bill 
would be introduced between now and 
the Autumn Sittings, and the only inter- 
pretation to be put upon that was that the 
Government would not bring forward Bills 
which the Opposition had any objection to, 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I must 
protest against the irascible tone adopted 
by the hon. Member who has just sat 
down. The matter is one on which 
both the Opposition and the Govern- 
ment have rights and opinions, and there 
has been a desire shown on both sides to 
arrive at a settlement. Up to the time 
when the hon. Gentleman rose the pro- 
posal of the Government seemed to be 
regarded as satisfactory to the House. 
The hon. Member said that no Member of 
the Government listened to the remarks 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Shoreditch (Mr. Stuart). I give that 
statement the most emphatie denial. 
As I had to reply it was my duty to 
listen to him, and I heard every word he 
said. The hon. Member finds fault 
with the alteration which has been 
made in the Resolution. Perhaps he 
would like the Government to go 
back to the original Resolution. The 
Resolution has been modified, having 
regard to the feeling which — pre- 
vailed on that side of the House, 
and I do not think it is fair to 
taunt the Goverument for having adopted 
a modification in order to meet the views 
of those from whom they differ. The 
hon. Member asks us what we mean by 
“non-controversial.” Surely the hon, 
Member is aware that that was the inva- 
riable term the late Mr. Smith used at 
this time of the year, and that he always 
declined to be drawn into a definition of 
what were and what were not non-contro- 
versial measures. We use the term in 
good faith, The main part of my 
right hon. Friend’s statement remains 
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unchallenged, and my right hon. Friend | 
particularly mentioned that in a day or. 
two he would mention the Bills which 
would come within his description of 
“non-controversial.” As to the remarks 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Shoreditch, I agree with all he says 
respecting the importance of the equali- 
sation of the rates of the Metropolis; and 
if the Bill on that subject could be 
placed in the category of non-controversial 
measures, there would be no difficulty in 
passing it during the present Session. 
The Prime Minister stated the principle 
on which the Government has proceeded. 
They think that the time of the House 
will be quite exhausted by the two Bills 
they have mentioned; and, therefore, 
they could not add any others to the 
list. I would, however, remind my 
hon. Friend of one consideration. We 
are now in September. The framework 
of the Equalisation of Rates Bill contem- 
plated its coming into operation in 
September. That, of course, is im- 
possible. It is a question whether the 
Bill might be altered so that the 
measure might come into operation 
next March. On that point I will ex- 
press no opinion; but I do not think 
the position of the Bill will be in 
any way prejudiced by the action the 
Government have taken. Not only is 
the Government pledged to the principle 
of the Bill, but the House is unanimously 
pledged to it also. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the way in which 
that principle should be applied, but I do 
not think that when the proper time 
arrives much difficulty will be found. 
There are many Members opposite who 
are anxious to see the Bill passed into 
law; and if any arrangement were 
made so that the Bill might be treated as 
non-controversial, the Government would 
be pleased to see it pass during the pre- 
sent Sittings. If, on the other hand, it 
is treated as controversial, we must 
reserve it for the future, at the same time 
renewing the pledge that we shall carry 
it at the earliest opportunity. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal 
N.E.) said, he was by no means satisfied 
with the right hon, Gentleman's reply. 
Assurances had been given again and 


Green, 
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again that the Equalisation of Rates Bill 
would be carried during the present | 
Session. Although the matter might not be | 
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absolutely non-contentious, it had reached 
its present stage with the assent of all 
Parties; and as the Bill consisted of only one 
clause, there could not be a very long 
Debate upon it. It seemed to him that 
those who differed respecting its pro- 
visiouos might very well settle their 
differences after an hour or two’s Debate. 
He asked that an opportunity should 
be given for such a Debate. The private 
Member was now being snuffed out 
altogether, and the arrangements made 
with private Members respecting Bills 
in which they took an interest were not 
attempted to be carried out. Unless an 
attempt were made to pass this London 
Bill the Government would discover their 
mistake when the General Election took 
place. Many of the London Members 
had been in the House night after night 
supporting the Government, when other 
Members had been dining. The House 
now saw the result. He asked the 
Irish Members, and Members generally, 
to remember that the whole Session had 
been given up to the Home Rule Bill. 
The London Members now asked that a 
constituency almost as large as the whole 
of Ireland should receive some little 
attention on the part of the Government. 
The London Liberal Members had very 
little to thank the Government for, and 
when they were fighting the late Govern- 
ment they very seldom received much 
support from gentlemen occupying seats 
on the Front Bench. Unless London was 
going to throw overboard its claims, and to 
send Members to the House of Commons 
to be the absolute slaves of the Govern- 
ment in power, it was necessary for the 
London Members to make some stand. 
Though there might be some differences 
of opinion with regard to the details of 
the Bill, he felt persuaded that hon, 
Gentlemen opposite would recognise 
that, looking to the probable poverty of 
the coming winter, and to the thousands 
of men who were out of work, some con- 
sideration should be shown to the poorer 
residents of the Metropolis, can the 
least that could be done would be 
to lessen the rates in some of the over- 
burdened parishes. He did not think the 
Government were treating the London 
Members fairly in throwing this Bill 
over, and he should feel himself at liberty 
to take his own course with regard to all 
their other measures unless they passed 
this Bill. 
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*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, it 


must be a great consolation to the 
Government to know that the threat 
which had just been made came after 
they had passed through the House the 
only Bill they wished to pass. Unfor- 
tunately, the independence of the hon. 
Member and his friends had come a little 
late. The Government had known it 
would come, and they had therefore 
arranged for the Monday after the Home 
Rule Bill had been sent up to the Lords 
to give the London Members their 
opportunity. The Government had been 
told by some of their supporters that if 
they did not pass the Equalisation of 
Rates Bill this Session, they would dis- 
cover their mistake at the next Election. 
That clearly meant that the people of 
London cared a great deal more about 
equalisation of rates than they did about 
Home Rule. The Government knew 
perfectly well that no one could describe 
the measure as non-controversial. It was 
to the interest of some parishes in 
London to get the Bill passed, and to the 
interest of others to get it altered. 
Personally, he was most anxious to see it 
passed very much as it stood. He had 
received Petitions from various parts of 
London, which showed him that there 
were a great many other people who 
would like to see it altered. However, 
the Bill was not only more controversial 
than the Parish Couneils Bill, but was 
rather smaller, and his complaint was 
that it had not been put in the 
place of the Parish Councils Bill. 
He did not know how the Parish Councils 
Bill, if it were to pass to-morrow, would 
do anything like the good the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates Bill would do. It was 
more important, if the Government could 
be got to believe it, to equalise the rates 
of London than to pass what they them- 
selves called the Parish Councils Bill. 
If the Government had really been in 
earnest in their desire to do anything 
whatever for London they would have 
chosen the front place in the programme 
of the Autumn Session for the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates Bill, and would have taken 
for it the place allotted to the Parish 
Councils Bill. This, he believed, would 
have satisfied every single London Mem- 
ber. But what was the consolation they 
got? ‘They were told that the Govern- 
ment were pledged to introduce this Bill 
next year. How did they know where 
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the Government would be next year? 
Again, they were told that they should 
not be prejudiced, and that the Govern- 
ment would turn the measure about so as 
to come into operation next March 
instead of in September. Yes, but in 
his constituency they would pay, for six 
months more, unequal rates. But this 
was notall. The Government had given 
a pledge to go on with a much more con- 
troversial measure than this Bill could 
possibly be, aud which would take more 
time. They were pledged to go on with 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church in Wales; they were 
pledged to do something for the people 
who did not pay their rents, and, of 
course, they would neglect those who did 
pay their rates. He recognised that the 
people from whom the Government de- 
rived the most support had a far greater 
claim on their sympathies. With a Bill 
for the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church in Wales, and with a 
Bill to satisfy the ever insatiable tenants 
in Ireland, what earthly hope was there 
that any Bill whatever for the good of 
the overburdened ratepayers of London 
would receive any attention from the 
Government in the next Session? He 
contended that the Government ought to 
have given proof of their righteous inten- 
tion towards the ratepayers of London by 
selecting their Bill for precedence instead 
of the Parish Councils Bill. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them plainly that the 
Autumn Session was to be limited to two 
particular measures, and that the Govern- 
ment would not allow any portion of the 
time of the House to be allotted to other 
measures than their own. He could not 
help thinking the Government had been 
utterly wanting in feelings of compassion 
for private Members of this House. They 
had all been called upon to make saeri- 
fices during this Session. He believed 
the private Member had been the most 
self-sacrificing. He had never been 
so active as during this Session in 
the production of legislative measures, 
and never had he been so unfortunate in 
the progress—or rather no-progress— 
that had been made. What he wished 
to do was to call the attention of the 
Government to the fact that there were 
two or three measures of private Mem- 
bers that had advanced so far, that a 
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very little time would suffice to place 
them on the Statute Book. He would 
name two. The first of these was the 
Places of Worship (Sites) Bill. After 
seven years’ continuous effort, that Bill 
had passed through both Houses of Par- 
liament, and at this moment the only 
point left undetermined was whether 
this House should, or should not, disagree 
with a particular Amendment introduced 
into the Bill by the House of Lords. He 
submitted it would be a great pity and 
a disappointment toa large section of the 
community if some fragments of time were 
not found for the completion of that 
measure. The other measure was the 
Places of Worship Enfranchisement Bill, 
which had been read a second time, and 
which had passed the Grand Committee. 
Under existing arrangements no progress 
could be made with those measures. He 
asked the Government not to close the 
door of hope against private Members, 
but at least to leave it open to considera- 
tion whether it might not be possible 
during the Autumn Session to find that 
little time for the completion of these 
two measures ; which would afford some 
consolation to those who had been dis- 
appointed in finding opportunity for 
submitting other measures to the House. 

CommanvpER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the Motion the Prime 
Minister had made upon this occasion 
differed from the Motions of a more or 
less similar character which had been 
made in past Sessions, because usually 
they were made at the fag-end of Supply, 
when it was not unfair to suspend the 
ordinary Rules of the House. But this 
year they were dealing with the sub- 
stance of Supply. They had got, 
practically, all the Civil Service Supply 
to do, and it would have been much 
fairer if the Prime Minister had con- 
sented to alter his Motion so as not to 
take away the power of moving the Ad- 
journment of the House or Committee 
after 12 o'clock. He agreed with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it was 
necessary the Government should have 
more power over the proceedings of the 
House ; but that ought to be given by 
regular Rules, and he hoped the House 
would set its face against the abominable 
encronchment of the Government on 
the time of the House by endowing 
them-elves with exceptional powers to 
use in the way that seemed best to them 
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at the moment. Let these powers, as 
they must be given, be given under the 
regular Standing Orders. With regard 
to the Parish Councils Bill which he 
understood that the Government had 
decided to introduce, he fancied that 
Bill was a much bigger business 
than a good many gentlemen seemed to 
think. Personally, he wanted to see a 
Bill of this character passed; but the Bill 
of the Government, if it was to be satis- 
factory, would have in some respects to 
be largely amplified, and in other respects 
to be largely contracted. He regretted 
very much they should not be able to 
undertake the Parish Councils Bill when 
the House was fresh, and when there 
was plenty of time for its consideration. 
He was afraid that in the Autumn Ses- 
sion they should be obliged to have their 
Debates very much limited, or else this 
important Bill would be thrown aside or 
not properly discussed. Considering this 
reform, so far as they knew, was to last, 
humanly speaking, for all time, it was a 
thousand pities that a reform so admirable 
in principle would have to be hurried 
through or else not passed. He wished 
the President of the Local Government 
Board could persuade the Government to 
postpone that Bill until they were quite 
certain they had plenty of time to give 
it the consideration its importance de- 
manded. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, 8.) 
said, with regard to the Bill to which the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch had referred, 
there could be no question that on the 
principle of it there was no difference of 
opinion amongst London Members. They 
were all agreed, he believed, that the 
rates should be equalised. He was not 
quite sure that they all thought it could 
not be done in a more satisfactory manner 
than that proposed in the Government Bill. 
He did not believe that the question need 
be considered from the point of view of 
the threats of hon. Members. His hon. 
Friend had told them that if this Bill 
were not passed, he would no longer give 
an independent support to the Govern- 
ment on any Bill. It struck him that 
these threats of independence of hon, 
Members, when too late to vindicate 
their principles, were rather absurd than 
anything else. ‘The principle laid down 
by the Government in their Reso- 
lution was eminently unsatisfactory, 
because it curtailed the right of all 
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Members of the House without altering | 
the Rules of the House. He remembered 
the time when they used to sit to 3 or 4 
o’elock in the morning, and there was con- 
stant complaint made with regard to the 
burden thrown on Members of the House, 
and it was by unanimous consent that the 
principle of 12 o’clock was adopted in 
order to limit that burden. But now day 
after day the Prime Minister or some other 
Member rose to propose the abrogation 
of the Twelve o’Clock Rule. He thought 
this was a great hardship to be inflicted 
upon them. If the principle was right 
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it ought to be observed, and if it was not | 
| independence he was inclined to think 


right it ought to be altered; but to 
infringe it day after day, without per- 
manently affecting the Rules of the House, 
was a great mistake. Moreover, they 
were now going to apply the principle 
which used to have regard solely to Supply 
also to other measures. He knew they had 


had Saturday Sittings over and over again | 
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Members, which altered the whole system 
of Parliamentary government, and which 
certainly did not improve it. They had 
been told that this was the Mother of 
Parliaments. In his opinion the Mother 


of Parliaments had, of late, been setting 
‘a bad example to other Parliaments. 





late in the Session for Supply ; but he | 
did not remember ever taking an Autumn — 
| the pledges of the Government, Lecause 
Tam sure right hon. Gentlemen, as well 


Session with Saturday Sittings in order 
to pass a Bill. It seemed to him that 
yas an entirely new principle, and ought 
not to be accepted without considerable 
discussion. He thought it was a great 
hardship to Members who had other 
duties to perform in London and the 
country to be tied so many months con- | 
tinuously to the House of Commons | 
without having that opportunity of doing 
their duty to their constituents elsewhere 
which, he was quite sure, most Members 
of the House desired to have. The 
principle of making the House sit for 
ten months in the course of the year was 
an entirely new one, and very unsatis- 
factory to the great majority of Members. | 
It was certain that business was not con- 
ducted best by working the whole time 
at high pressure. It used to be said 
that all complaints in that House could 
be ventilated before Supply was granted. 
Now, however, they were going to be 
told that the Government had set out 
the time not only for Bills, but also for 
Supply. It reminded him of a school- | 
master who set a task to children, which 
had to be performed in a certain number 
of hours. The Government were now 
going to be taskmasters and the House 
their pupils, who, in a given time, would | 
have to accomplish a given task. That 
was a new principle, which infringed | 


largely on the ancient privileges of | 
Sir J. Goldsmid 


The principle of bullying which had 


been applied to the Mother of Parlia- 
ments was not a good one, and it had 
induced one gentleman, at any rate, to 
threaten to be independent, a thing which 
appeared to be so novel that he felt it 
his duty to call attention to it. Ifa few 
more hon. Members would show their 
business would be much better con- 
ducted. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I do not propose to con- 
tinue the discussion with regard to the 
principle of the Resolution, but rather 
to endeavour to state what we conceive 
to be—having now arrived at this point— 
the general arrangement for carrying out 


as anyone, will be anxious there should 
be no misunderstanding with regard to 
any point raised. In the first instance, 
we understand that .no controversial 
business is to be taken during this Ses- 
sion—before the Autumn Holidays ; and 
I understand the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or else the President of the 
Local Government Board, to say that 
Mr. Smith had generally refused to define 
the word “controversial,” but that it was 
left, on the whole, te the good faith of 
the Government to interpret. I wish 
to be perfectly clear on this point—that 
Bills are not only controversial if they 
are objected to on this side of the House 
as against Members on that side of the 
House ; but Bills would be regarded as 
controversial at this time of the Session 
which are full of detail, and would require 
a considerable amount of discussion. I 
should like to know whether right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite accept that proposi- 
tion ? For instance, I see a Bill down 
here in which I take myself considerable 


_interest—the Building Societies Bill. 
That would not be controversial from 


the point of view of Conservatives or 
Liberals either supporting it or objecting 
to it ; but still it is full of a great deal 
of important matter upon which contro- 
versy may arise between Members of the 
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same Party. The point is that Bills f 
great importance—to which a particular 
class attach particular importance, and as 
to which there may be differences of 
opinion even in the same Party — 
would be considered controversial, 
even though not matters of Party. 
That I understood to be admitted in the 
sense that no Bills would be urged this 
Session which would be likely to take 
any considerable amount of time. I un- 
derstand we are all agreed upon that. 
The next point on which I would like to 
say a word is the question of dilatory 
Motions. There I think that the Go- 
vernment have taken into their hands a 
very great power, and one which ought 
to be most sparingly exercised, and 
only upon an emergency. Then I 
wish the Government would give us to 
understand that we should not be made 
to feel the absence of this weapon in our 
discussions on Supply. Frequently, in 
past times, when this legitimate weapon 
was in the hands of the majority, when 
the Minister in charge was not in his 
place, or if there was any matter to be 
complained of on the part of the minority, 
they moved to report Progress, in order 
to give the Minister an opportunity of 
attending in his place if absent, or of 
giving reasonable auswers if they were 
present. When we are parting with this 
power, I trust we may rely on the Go- 
vernment to consider we have parted 
with a considerable weapon, and that 
they will use in their discussion of Supply 
that spirit of moderation and temper 
which would be the only excuse for not 
leaving us this power. The minority is 
more or less at the mercy of the Go- 
vernment as to its treatment when 
it parts with this power, and I 
have simply indicated it in order to 
establish a claim upon the consideration 
of the Government during the Debates on 
Supply. Thirdly, I wish once more to 
emphasise the question of Saturday Sit- 
tings, and to express the hope that the 
Government may see their way to meet 
the Opposition so far as not to extend 
the Saturday Sittings beyond the Sittings 
before the Autumn. If the power of 
taking Saturday Sittings is to be rarely 
exercised, would it not be” better for the 
Government to withdraw that part of 
their Resolution subject to the power 
which the Government always have of 
making the Motion if they find it neces- 
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sary when the Autumn Sittings begin ? 
Precedents, as the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) has said, are always danger- 
ous, and the Government are setting up 
a new precedent—they are taking Satur- 
days not only for Supply at the end of 
one part of a Session, but for the passing 
of Bills in another part, and without any 
limit whatever. I appeal to the Govern- 
ment not to extend this precedent to 
taking Saturdays, which might be really 
unnecessary, and which would be a prece- 
dent which might react in future. I donot 
think it will give such additional power 
to the Government as to make it worth 
while to set a precedent so dangerous 
and inconvenient. I hope the right hon, 
Gentleman will see I have urged this in 
the most conciliatory manner, and not in 
the slightest degree from any point of 
Party advantage one way or the other. 
It is to the interests of the House gene- 
rally that this part of the plan should be 
abandoned. It would not promote the 
passage of Bills. I really hope that, 
having gone so far as they have, the 
Government may see fit to make this 
further concession which the Opposition 
and so many of their own supporters 
desire. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) thought it was somewhat artful on 
the part of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the speech he had just 
delivered, to omit all reference to the 
subject of the London Bill, although he 
was a London Member. He thought 
London Members on that side of the 
House would recognise that in the com- 
plaints they had received no sympathy 
from London Members sitting on the 
Opposition side of the House? The 
hon. and learned Member for Deptford 
had expressed great affection for the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill; but when 
a definite offer was made by the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board to 
treat it as a non-contentious measure, 
and it was not accepted by hon. Members 
opposite, if the measure was not passed 
before the Adjournment on their shoulders 
must rest the blame. He thought that 
most Members would recognise that the 
two Bills chosen for consideration in 
the Autumn were of the widest and 
most general interest, while they 
were also of a non-Party character. 
Scotch Members recognised the fact 
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that the Employers’ Liability Bill was 
looked upon with great interest in Scot- 
land; but they had no _ immediate 
interest in the Parish Councils Bill. He 
hoped, however, that they might get an 
assurance from the Government that the 
passing of the English Bill would be 
only a prelude to the passing of a Scotch 
Bill in a subsequent Session. The 
Scotch Members were prepared to admit 
there were no large measures of a con- 
tentious character or of first importance 
affecting Scotland that they could expect 
the Government to press forward this 
Session, but amongst the minor Bills on 
the Paper that evening there were two 
affecting Scotland which everyone would 
admit to be of a non - contentious 
character—namely, the Fatal Accidents 
Inquiry Bill, and the Sea Fisheries Bill. 
Neither of these Bills was a Party 
measure. The Accidents Bill was non- 
contentious, and no special Division had 
been taken upon it, so that it might be 
taken as outside Party lines. 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. Bryce, 
Aberdeen, S.): Hear, hear ! 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, with regard 
to the Seal Fisheries Bill, it embodied 
the recommendations of the Commission 
that dealt with the subject, and was 
supported by hon. Members who repre- 
sented fishing constituencies, to whatever 
quarter of the House they belonged. He 
hoped it, therefore, would meet with 
approval, and pass the House as a non- 
contentious measure. If they had a 
promise from the Secretary for Scot- 
land that he would meet those Members, 
half-an-hour or an hour would suffice to 
discuss and settle the Amendments on 
the Paper relating to the Bill, and it 
could be passed with very little discus- 
sion. He most earnestly hoped the Go- 
vernment would view this Bill with 
particular favour, because it would be 
productive of much good to an industry 
with which this House had _ great 
sympathy. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he had no intention of finding fault with 
the Government for producing general 
legislation, but he would like to call 
attention to the extraordinary flexibility 
of adaptation and change of front 
exhibited by the Prime Minister in pro- 
posing the abolition during the present 
Session of the Twelve o’Clock Rule. 
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Hon. Members were aware that great 
agricultural depression existed in Eng- 
land. Well, there had been during the 
last nine months two agricultural 
Debates, which he thought had occupied 
about three hours, and he, as an humble 
agricultural item, had asked the Prime 
Minister whether he would suspend the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule during the course 
of those Debates? The right hon. 
Gentleman gave him to understand that 
the suspension of the Rule with regard 
to agricultural distress was absolutely 
outside the horizon of practical politics, 
And now the right hon. Gentleman came 
down, and with a light heart proposed to 
abolish the Twelve o’Clock Rule in order 
that the Committee might discuss 
matters about which no one connected 
with the land—the farmer, the labourer, 
and the landlord—cared a brass farthing ! 

He should like to have from the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
Dilke) some indication of the pewspaper 
in which the offer of compromise to 
which he had referred was contained, 
He should like to know whether it was 
The Sun, The Star, or The Police 
Gazette? If the right hon. Baronet 
would tell them that, the information 
would be received with satisfaction by 
the House. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he was about to propose an Amend- 
ment, but he did not understand that it 
would preclude the discussion of the 
general question if the Amendment were 
put and debated upon. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley), on a point of Order, 
asked whether they could return to the 
general question if the Amendment were 
moved ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I will 
decide that when I hear the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he pro- 
posed by his Amendment to add after 
“Saturday Sitting” the words “ before 
the Adjournment for the Autumn holi- 
day,” and submitted that the moving of 
the Amendment would not preclude the 
discussion of the general question if 
anyone desired to discuss it. 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : That is 
80. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, every- 
body in the House disliked Saturday 
Sittings. The feeling was not coufined 
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to one Party, but was spread over all. 
When Members came down to the House 
and worked on Saturdays scores of other 
people—officiais and others—were com- 
pelled to work here also, and Members 
themselves, after five days of work, were 
in no humour for working on Saturdays 
as a general rule. He admitted that at 
the close of a Session such Sittings were 
usual; but they were held for specific 
purposes, such as to wind up Supply, or 
to pass a stage of the Appropriation Bill, 
or even to pass some special non-con- 
troversial Bill. The Resolution of 
the Government, however, was to 
take Saturday Sittings not for any 
of these special purposes, but for 
general purposes, and for any Bills 
the Government might propose to take 
during the Autumn Session, That was 
an unprecedented course. As had been 
pointed out, there were only 37 days 
available for the two Bills. These Bills 
had to be passed in another place. Was 
there to be no discussion in the House of 
Lords, or did the Government think that 
Assembly was going to record their de- 
mands in the same way as the majority 
in this House were prepared to do? The 
House would find that these Bills would 
take a certain time to discuss, and that 
Ministers, with the power of holding 
Saturday Sittings, would use it, with the 
result that hon. Members would be 
brought down here every Saturday. 
The Amendment which he now begged 
to move would limit these Sittings tothe 
month of September, during which the 
Government proposed to deal with 
Supply. He hoped the Amendment 
would be accepted, 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Is the 
Amendment seconded ? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he would second the Amend- 
ment. He would second anything that 
was calculated to diminish or curb the 
tyranny of the Government Bench. He 
came down to the House to-day with 
fear and trembling, because he thought 
the proposal of the Prime Minister might 
curtail the undoubted right of the House 
to discuss Supply ; but he was relieved 
to find that the Government had for once 
realised their duty to the House, and had 
afforded considerable opportunity for dis- 
cussing Supply. Up to this time there 
had been 25 Sittings in Committee of 
Supply, and 64 Votes had been obtained ; 
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at the same rate of despatch the remian- 
ing 121 Votes would require 47 days— 
that was equal to eight weeks, including 
Saturdays, which would take them to the 
30th of October. If the House met on 
the 2nd of November, that would leave 
the holiday to consist of three days— 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. It 
would be better to begin a new Session, 
Three days would not be enough, 

He did not think an Autumn Session 
was required at all. Ministerial Mem- 
bers were all at variance as to the Bills 
to be taken, and would have to give up 
their own Bills in favour of the Govern- 
ment Bills, which were highly conten- 
tious. The Parish Councils Bill—which 
they were told was for the purpose of 
extending local government in the vil- 
lages—would not have that effect. On 
the contrary, it would diminish the power 
of parishes with a population of less than 
300, while the Employers’ Liability Bill 
was one of the most monstrous inven- 
tions that ever proceeded from Radical 
brain. 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member cannot discuss those Biils 
now. He must confine himself to the 
Question before the House. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
did not know that hon. Members quite 
realised that the Government ;roposed 
to take Saturday Sittings, which implied 
that the Government asked for every 
minute of the week from Thursday at 3 
o'clock to the sueceeding Wednesday at 
5.30 p.m. Why should they ask that 
they could take Saturday Sittings with- 
out debate upon such a proposal? Why 
should Ministers ask for the extension 
of privileges that were great enough 
already? To his mind, it was suspicious 
when Ministers and ex-Ministers ex- 
changed compliments across the Table ; 
it meant that the liberties of other Mem- 
bers were to be suppressed. He did not 
look with satisfaction upon what had 
been said from the Front Opposition 
Bench, and he hoped the independent 
spirit of many Members would assert 
itself in the Division. Who were the 
Government ? They were only 36 
placemen drawing £78,391 10s, a year— 
that was all that differentiated them 
from other Members. ‘There was no 
difference, except that the Government 
filled the places and took the salaries, 
They were told this Resolution would 
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be the Resolution of the House. By the 
House, he supposed, was meant the 
majority of a quorum of the House, 
consisting of 40—36 placemen and 4 un- 
prejudiced Members. This 40 did not 
represent the House. They should adopt 
the American theory 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I think 
the hon. Gentleman is wandering from 
the point. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, they 
were told on the Home Rule Bill that 
Saturday Sittings were not necessary. If 
that were so, how were they necessary 
now ? It was said they were necessary 
to get through Supply. But if the 
Government would abandon an Autumn 
Session, eight weeks, without Satur- 
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days, wonld be sufficient for the dis- | 


cussion of Supply, which was of 
more importance than any Bills. 
There was no discussion of Supply last 
year. There had been none this year— 
it could not be said they had had any— 


the Government bringing forward nothing | 


but the Home Rule Bill, and, therefore, 


they were entitled to say that they ought | 


to have Supply discussed. It was surely 


of more importance than any Bill that | 


they should look after the taxation of the 
country, or that they should be concerned 
as to the treatment of the miserable 
remnant of a Newcastle Programme. 
There was no demand for these measures 
—for which the Government had sacri- 
fied, not eight or nine months, but the 
whole 12 months of the year. Ministers 
had done enough. They had kept their 
places this year. They might thank 
Providence for that. He thought they 
were now entitled to give time for the 
discussion of the Estimates, and then let 
them return to their constituents and 
take a verdict on the policy of the 
Government. He begged to second the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, after the words 
“Saturday Sitting,” to insert the words 
“ before the Adjournment for the Autumn 
holidays.”"—( Mr. 7. W. Russell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there inserted.” 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe.tit-BaNNERMAN, 
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speech, but the arguments used were 
more against it than in favour of it. 
The hon. Member pointed out the limited 
number of days before the Autumn Ses- 
sion, and also the complicated and con- 
tentious nature of the Bills ; and he 
argued that it was undesirable and un- 
necessary to use Saturdays. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, his 
Amendment did not preclude Saturday 
Sittings ; they could be had in the usual 
way if they were wanted. 





Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
| said, they quite understood that; but that 
| was where the fallacy lay. The usual way 
| involved obtaining the assent of the 
| House, and, as experience showed, the 
spending of a Friday to secure a Satur- 
| day ; and the object of the Resolution 
was to obviate this loss of time by which 
they would be deprived of the beneficial 
use of the Saturday. The Resolution 
did away with that. It did not take the 
Saturdays; all it did was to enable the 
Government to propose that there should 
be a Sitting on any Saturday without 
incurring loss of time in a Debate. So 
that the House would still have it in 
| its power to express its opinion; but the 
Government would obviate the risk of 
losing a whole Sitting by the making 
of a Motion. They were not prepared 
to act in that way now—they 
did not wish to oppress anybody. 
| They thought it was not an unreasonable 
| privilege for them to seek. The Autumn 
| Sittings were arranged for a definite pur- 
| pose, and not for the pleasure of either 
| the Government or other Members of the 
House—for the purpose of passing cer- 
tain Bills into law, so far as this House was 
concerned at all events, which was all they 
could control ; and for this purpose it was 
desirable that they should have this very 
minute power. It did not interfere with 
anybody. The only effect it would have was 
to avert what might be a most dangerous 
‘and a most useless waste of time, when 
there was legislation to be carried which 
had been accepted generally by both 
' sides of the House this afternoon. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
would be convenient to dispose of, as soon 
_as possible, the Amendment moved by 
;my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Tyrone, so that anybody who de- 


Stirling, &c.) said, the Amendment of the | sires may again take up the general dis- 


hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) was moved in a serious 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 


cussion raised by the Resolution. As 
the House will gather from the speech 
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which I made before, I look with favour ; Goverument ; and I think that harmony 
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on the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. The Prime Minister, in dealing 
with this question early in the day, told 
us that though the power of taking 
Saturday Sittings was given to the Go- 
vernment, the Government would use it 
with great reserve, if they used it at all, 
and we all looked upon that declaration 
with great satisfaction. If difficulties 
were to arise in dealing with Public 
Business, beyond question the Govern- 
ment would be entitled to take excep- 
tional means for dealing with those diffi- 
culties ; but it is not according to pre- 
cedent for the Government to possess 
themselves of powers for dealing with 
difficulties that do not now arise, and 
which may never arise. What we ask of 
them, therefore, is to reserve action until 
the necessity does arise. It is true that, 
if they are not now given these powers, 
either of two courses are open to them. 
They can either move for a Saturday 
Sitting on the Friday previous, or they 
can move at the opening of the Autumn 
Session a general Resolution taking the 
Saturdays of the Session. We ask them 
to wait before taking action until we are 
in the Autumn Session, and not now set 
a precedent which may be a great danger 
in the future, for the purpose merely of 
averting difficulties which, for all we 
know, may not arise at all. It must be 
borne in mind that there is, under our 
modern system, no chance of wasting 
time on a Motion to take a Saturday 
Sitting. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is modern instance for an entire 
Friday having been wasted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There must 
have been exceptional circumstances in 
that instance. Of this I am sure—that 
any attempt to unduly prolong the De- 
bate on a Motion for a Saturday Sitting 
proposed by the responsible Govern- 
ment of the day, under circumstances 
which justified it, would certainly, 
after reasonable discussion, be closured 
by the action of the Speaker. I, there- 
fore, ask the Government to wait until 
the Autumn Session comes, and when 
the necessity which the desire to provide 
against is obvious, imminent, aud inevi- 
table. The harmony which has reigned 
over our proceedings to-day has been 
very creditable to us all, especially to 
those of us who oppose the policy of the 
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| would be still further maintained if the 








Government grant the request of my hon, 
Friend opposite. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I would 
willingly, if I could, settle this matter 
without a Division. It is not a matter 
of the most consummate importance, and it 
is one, I think, which we ought to settle 
without further Debate. I will state 
briefly why the Government must ask 
the House to take a Division on this 
matter. I have a very acute recollection 
of an attempt we made to get a Satur- 
day Sitting, occupying us the whole of 
Friday. ‘Then there is another matter. 
If we were to postpone this proposal till 
the beginning of the Autumn Session, we 
would have just such a similar discussion 
as we have had to-day, and we would 
bring back for the opening day of the 
Session Members who may wish to ex- 
tend their holidays. I hope the House 
will now pronounce an opinion on the 
matter, and then go on with the Resolu- 
tion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 122; 
Noes 168.—( Division List, No, 286.) 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he had heard the figures of the 
Division with great pleasure, because he 
had voted to give the Government the 
opportunity of taking the time they asked 
for; and he was now going to ask them 
to devote some of that time to the cause 
of London. He was one of those who 
thought the House should sit as long as 
it was necessary to get through the busi- 
ness of the country. He believed that 
they were there to pass measures which 
they considered useful and for the welfare 
of the community ; and it was because he 
held that opinion strongly that he now 
urged on the Government to deal with 
that which London wanted. Since the 
President of the Local Government Board 
had spoken early in the evening, they had 
had speeches from Members representing 


every section in the House, and there was 


not one of them that had not said that 
the principle of the Equalisation of 
Rates Bill was good. The Bill was not 
a controversial Bill according to the 
definition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George's, Hanover 
Square. The right hon. Gentleman had 
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said that a Bill might not be contro- 
versial in principle, and yet might be 
laden with details which might give rise 
to a large amount of controversy. But 
the Equalisation of Rates Bill, which 
had been supported from all sides of the 
House, was not a large Bill teeming with 
details. The main thing in it was its 
principle, which had been adopted by the 
House, and then came one clause which 
contained all the details of the Bill. No 
one would say that the claims of 
London were too greatly attended to 
in the House. It could not be said 
that the 4,500,000 of London had taken 
up much of the time of the House ; 
and he, therefore, appealed to the Go- 
vernment to grant to the London Mem- 
bers that small modicum of time they 
asked for the consideration of the Bill in 
which they were interested. He spoke 
with some amount of freedom upon this 
question, because he did not represent a 
constituency that would receive a very 
large amount of relief from the Bill. He 
supported the Bill because he believed it 
was necessary to give an amount of relief 
to the poor struggling districts of 
London, and he thought the Bill ought 
to be taken up before the House 
adjourned for the holidays, let alone 
before the Autumn Session terminated. 
*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
it was really quite refreshing to 
hear some of the speeches to 
which the House had been treated that 
afternoon. He thought the Debate 
would stand out in the annals of the 
Session as showing that there was at 
last some sort of awakening amongst 
the hitherto inarticulate supporters of 
the Government, who felt that, after 
all, they had been neglecting their 
duties. The hon. Member who had last 
spoken, and others, had talked about poor 
suffering London. They had told the 
Government in bold and big tones that 
they would not stand the neglect of 
London any longer. The hon. Member 
for Leeds, in a speech at a dinner about 
March, 1892, had said the Liberals were 
going to have two Sessions of Home 
Rule. The first was to be Home Rule 
for Ireland, and the other was to be 
Home Rule for London. The London 
Members ventured to think that London 
was as important as Ireland ; it was as 
populous as Ireland, and yet it had been 
utterly neglected. It was a remarkable 


Mr. J. Rowlands 
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thing that the Prime Minister did not 
tell the London Members of his intentions 
before Friday. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not dare to let the cat out of the 
bag till he had got the Third Reading of 
the Home Rule Bill, lest he should lose 
the support of those Members who now 
protested with such a show of independ- 
ence on behalf of the suffering poor of 
London. The hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch had said the people of London had 
voted for the Government, expecting 
what they would get. The people of 
London now knew what they had to 
expect from the Government. The 
Unionist Members for London had told 
the people in 1892 that these measures 
were only put forward till the Home 
Rule Bill was read a third time, and that 
they would then be dropped. When he 
asked, last week, whether the Government 
intended to go on with the Local Veto 
Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with one of those outbursts of satire for 
which he was so famous, said it would 
depend altogether on him (Mr. Bartley). 
Had he (Mr. Bartley) anything to do 
with the plan the Government had now 
set before the House? Why did not 
the Government put down the Local 
Veto Bill for the Autumn Session ? 
Because they dare not do it. They 
knew that half of the Front Bench men 
would vote against it, and, therefore, that 
measure, which had heen put forward to 
catch the votes of the teetotalers for 
Home Rule, would never be heard of 
again. In fact, a large number of 
measures had been mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech simply and solely to 
throw dust in the eyes of the people, and 
catch votes for the Home Rule Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took the réle of Leader of the House 
now that the Prime Minister had left 
them, and he thought it was a very strong 
order for the Prime Minister to leave 
Parliament the moment the Estimates 
were being discussed. [ Cries of “Order!” 
and “ Question !"] He knew it was the 
fashion to say because the right hon, Gen- 
tleman was very old and very distinguished 
that he should not be here ; but he took 
it that it was not a proper thing, and was 
not in accordance with the constitution 
of the country that Parliament should be 
sitting without the Prime Minister being 
present in that House. If they were 
sitting too long for the Prime Minister, 
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they were sitting too long for other | Court of Judicature Bill; Bills of Sale 
Members as well. [ Cries of “ Oh!” and | Bill; Sale of Goods (re-committed) Bill ; 
interruption.| He failed to catch the | Copyhold (Consolidation) Bill ; Trustee 
inarticulate observation of the right hon. | (Consolidation) Bill; Madras and Bom- 
Gentleman. ‘bay Armies Bill; Statute Law Revision 
— | (No. 2) Bill; Pistols Bill; Naval De- 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I - | “sone Amendment Bill; Light Railways 
had been six years without a Prime_ Ireland) Bill: Law of C yatta. 
Minister in this House. (Ireland) Bill; Law of Commons Amend- 
/ment Bill; Expiring Laws Continuance 

Mr. BARTLEY said, they had not; Bill; Conspiracy and Breach of the 
been six years without the Leader of | Peace Bill; London (Equalisation of 
the House ; and even when the Leader! Rates) Bill; and the Vaccination Bill. 
of their side was very ill indeed he| This was a string of Bills all down 
attended the House, and he thought | for this evening, many of which would 
they were entitled to remonstrate at) require a considerable amount of dis- 
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said we 


Parliament being left without the Leader | 
of the House. [“Question!”] It was. 
the question; it was the question of the 
administration of the House, and the 
system by which it was being affected 
by the Government, which was a matter 
of serious importance to them. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was 
unreasonable in the Opposition to refer to 
their changing the Resolution. They did 
not object to their changing the Resolution, 
but they objected to the general system 
by which Government put down double 
what they intended to ask for in the 
hope of getting a little more than they 
expected to get. The Resolution was so 
revolutionary that he believed some of the 
supporters of the Government resisted 
it; but it appeared to him that the main 
point had been forgotten, and it was this : 
What was the Government going to do, 


cussion; but if they passed the Re- 
solution as it stood, the Government 
would be able, whether the Opposition 
liked it or not, to pass any of those 
measures without giving any opportunity 
of even considering them. That was an 
unfair position in which to place Mem- 
bers, and, in order to meet it, he would 
move to insert after the words “That 
Government business” the words “of 
Supply.” If those words were put in, this 
Resolution would only apply to Supply, 
and Bills would have to be considered 
under the ordinary Rules. If the Govern- 
ment were in earnest, and meant what they 
said, they could not object to those words 
being introduced, because it would apply 
to Supply, and all non-contentious Bills 
would go through in the ordinary course. 
If the Government would accept the 
Amendment it would not be necessary 
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to trouble the House with any further 
observations. He thought it was a very 
odd position to see hon. Members on the 
ae nec eh —_ ms — mag eer for their 
e referred to; but, in spite of his hon. | political rights. ey had been pent 
Friend’s request, the right hon. Gentle- | up in a sort of political Noah’s Ark since 
man would not state what those Bills | the commencement of the Session ; they 
were. The Government ought tostate dis- | found things were going wrong, and 
tinctly what Bills they were going to | were beginning to be restive. The only 
take. He thought he should not be out | thing he could conceive like it was the 
of Order in referring to the mass of Bills | day when Noah let the animals out o° 
that were on the Paper for this very | the Ark; it must have been difficult for 
night ; and if this Resolution were passed | him to keep the tiger from eating up the 
the Government would be able to takeany | lamb, and it seemed to him (Mr. Bartley) 
one of those measures to-night. There were | that the Government were in danger of 
the Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) | having the political Ark capsized by the 
Bill; Building Societies Bill; Public | Members who had been pent up in the 
Authorities Protection Bill ; Evidence in | Ark so long, and who could hardly be 
Criminal Cases Bill; Fatal Accidents prevented from eating one another at the 
Inquiry (Scotland) Bill ; Labour Dis- | present time, now that they were to be 
‘ oe m. pow : . 7 
a Oe 
Bill; Savings. Banks Bill; Supreme | after “business,” to insert “ of Supply.” 


in addition to the Estimates, before they 
broke up for the holiday? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said they would take 
no contentious matter except a few Bills 
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If these words were introduced it would 
meet all the requirements of the case. 
*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
proper way would be for the hon. Member 
to move to leave out the word * Govern- 
ment,” and insert the word “ Financial.” 
Mr. BARTLEY said, that would suit 


him, and he would, therefore, move it in 


that form. 


*“Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Is the) 


Amendment seconded ? 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, he rose with great pleasure 
to second it, and he agreed with every 
observation that had been made, even 
with those made by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. He was not like the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles), 
who came down to the House with fear 
and trembling; he came filled with wrath 
and in full fighting trim. He was glad, 
however, that the Government had some- 
what disarmed him, taken away his 
wrath, and made him somewhat more 
amiable than when he _ entered the 
House. He did not think half enough 
had been said in opposition to an 
Autumn Session on its merits. Why 
were they called upon to have an Autumn 
Session at all? He hated it, and no one 
wanted it—[ Cries of “Order!”] Very 
well, the Amendment covered what he 


wanted to say, and he would not strain | 


the point ; none of them wanted Autumn 
Sittings, and he did not think it was 
necessary for the Government to bring 
forward the Resolution at all. Why 
were they brought to this? Simply by 
the action of the Government, who had 
consumed the whole time of the House 
for other Business, and they were now 
all jaded and wanted rest. 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
Amendment is to leave out the word “Go- 
vernment,” in order to insert “ Financial,” 
and the Question is that the word “ Go- 
vernment ” stand part of the Motion. The 


hon. and gallant Gentleman is wandering | 


both from the Resolution and the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet), 
on the point of Order, said, his hon. 
Frieud was seconding the Amendment, 
and he apprehended he was in Order in 
his remarks until the Amendment had 
been moved. 


*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 


Amendment has been moved and the hon. 
Member is seconding it. 


Mr. Bartley 
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the House. 


| Mr. J. LOWTHER: But it has not 
been put from the Chair. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) presumed, when the 
Amendment was disposed of by a Divi- 
sion or otherwise, the discussion on the 
general question could be carried on ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Cer- 
tainly ; that would be so. 
Apuirat FIELD said, in speaking 
of financial business, he presumed he 
might also speak of other business that 
/might be proposed in lieu of the financial 
business, and show their reasons for pre- 
_ferring financial business for all other 
| kinds of business. In looking to the 
other side he was reminded of the old 
proverb, and found that it was very 
likely to prove true. He did not quote 
the proverb offensively ; but there was 
van old proverb that said—* When rogues 
| fall out honest men get their just 
rights.” He objected to any other 
business but financial business being 
dealt with; and in support of his conten- 
| tion that only financial business should 
| be disposed of, he would quote a very 
| high authority—namely, a writer in The 
| Lancet, who pointed out they were all 
worn out and unfit for the Parliamentary 
| duties they were called upon to discharge. 
It was apparent, on seeing Members any- 
where, that they had a more than usually 
| jaded and worn-out appearance, and the 
writer said that the work they had been 
called upon to do must act injuriously 
upon legislation in the future unless they 
were able to recover, not only their 
political weakness, but their disordered 
brains. Therefore, he (Admiral Field) 
| ventured to say they ought to confine 
themselves to financial business. <A 
month’s rest was not enough to recoup 
their wasted energies. If they had not 
been able to do other business it was not 
their fault; the gentleman responsible for 
that sat upon the Treasury Bench. He 
strongly objected to any other than 
financial business being dealt with during 
the remainder of the Sitting before the 
holidays, on the ground, among others, 
that as much time as possible should be 
| given to the discussion of the Estimates, 
the supervision of which was of supreme 
| importance to the country. 


| Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
|'word “Government,” and insert the 
oo “ Financial.”—(Mr. Bartley.) 
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Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Government’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I do not think it is necessary for us to 
discuss this Amendment at any length, 
in view of the assurances of the Go- 
vernment, given earlier in the evening 
and accepted by the Leader of the 
Opposition and the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that no controversial business 
would be brought forward before the 
Autumn. Then I am asked to specify 
those particular Bills the Government 
propose to proceed with, though it was 
agreed on the Front Bench opposite that 
it was enough to make the statement 
which is generally made on these occasions, 
that no controversial measures would 
be taken by the Government. The 
Government intend to adhere to that in 
good faith. My right hon. Friend below 
the Gangway alluded to a particular 
measure—that is to say, the Bill with 
reference to the command of India. That 
is a non-controversial measure. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite chcose to regard the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill as a non- 
controversial measure we should be glad 
to take that, but it will depend upon 
hon. Gentlemen opposite whether it is so 
regarded. ‘The hon. Member who moved 
this Amendment said, reading out the 
list on the Paper—* You may take these 
Bills at any hour.” I can assure him 
there is no such intention. In a day or 
two, I hope, we may be able to state to 
the House what Bills will not be taken, 
and we shall then discharge those 
Orders. That is the usual course taken 
when the Government have asked for 
special facilities of this kind; and, in 
the meanwhile, I ask the House to 
accept what has been accepted by the 
Leader of the Opposition—namely, the 
statement of the Government that they 
will not take any controversial measures 
before the Autumn Session. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
Now that we have a definite pledge from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in addi- 
tion to that made before—namely, that 
the Government will not take any con- 
troversial measures ; and, secondly, that 
in the course of a day or two he will 
state the Bills they will not take, I think 
the House ought to be satisfied. That 
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has been our difficulty so far; there are 
« certain number of Bills down which it 
is clear the Government will not take ; 
and what we wanted to have was a 
statement of the Bills the Government 
would not take. I am interested in 
the Building Societies Bill, and I can- 
not imagine that will be taken. I can- 
not help thinking that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made his state- 
ment earlier in the evening much time 
might have been saved. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 5.) 
said, he had been anxiously watching 
the discussion, and the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth (Sir W. Law- 
son) moving uncomfortably about from 
place to place ; and he thought the hon. 
Baronet must be preparing to go into 
mourning for the Temperance Party at 
the attitude taken by the Government in 
regard to the Direct Veto Bill. Tem- 
perance men at the Genera! Election 
were deluded by promises held out by the 
Liberal Party as to the immediate action 
to be taken in favour of temperance if 
ouly the Liberals were returned to power. 
During the hot days of June and July a 
great demonstration was held in Hyde 
Park in favour of the Local Veto Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
present, and had the greatest possible 
difficulty in dodging his dupes. He 
trusted that as the great temperance re- 
former of the day the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to induce the Government 
to take up the Local Veto Bill during 
the Autumn Session. As there was now 
an Amendment before the House he was 
afraid he was a little trespassing, and he 
would not pursue the matter further than 
to ask the Government fora Temperance 
Saturday, which might, perhaps, be 
permitted to run into a Temperance 
Sunday. 

*Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, he 
would not have intervened but for the 
demands made by the hon. Member 
for Aberdeenshire (Mr. Buchanan) with 
regard to the attitude of the Conserva- 
tive Members for London on the subject 
of the Equalisation of Rates Bill for the 
Metropolis. 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I must 
point out that the Amendment before 
the House is that the word *“ Govern- 
ment” stand part of the Resolution. 

Mr. FISHER, on the point of Order, 
asked if he might not reply to the remarks 
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of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
to their position in regard to the equali- 
sation of London rates ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: At 
present the hon. Member must keep to 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. FISHER said, in that case he 
felt bound to oppose the Amendment. If 
the Resolution stood unamended in the 
direction of the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Islington, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might have some time to give to 
the passing of the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill. The President of the Local 
Government Board stated that if that 
measure were treated as non-controversial 
Her Majesty’s Government might find 
time for it. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): Would. 

Mr. FISHER: Would find time for 
it; and the hon. Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Mr. Buchanan) there- 
upon asked—* Why do not you accept 
the offer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man?” That was an ‘utterly absurd 
question, because although the great 
majority of Conservative Members were 
in favour of the measure, it must in the 
very nature of things be controversial. 
It would result in the raising of the 
rates over a portion of the Metropolis, 
and the diminution of rates over another 
portion, and it was only natural that the 
Representatives of the constituencies 
whose rates would be increased would 
desire to diseuss the Bill. The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill and the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates Bill would have been a 
very useful programme for the Autumn 
Sitting, but the Government eared no- 
thing for London; they said—* Ireland 
Wales we know ; but you 


. 


we know. 
Londoners, who are ye ?” 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark,  Ber- 
mondsey) said, that last February 
he moved a Resolution in favour of 
the equalisation of rates in London ; 
and since then he had only heard of one 
district which was getting up an opposi- 
tion to it. He did not understand why 
the President of the Local Government 
Board shirked the question ; he said that 
advisedly, because an unconditional 


promise was made on the subject, and to 
his mind the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman showed a want of courage. 
The present position of the right hon. 
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Gentleman on the subject was not at all 
on all-fours with that he took up when 
he accepted without reservation the 
unanimous Resolution of the House last 
February. Since that Resolution was 
adopted the right hon. Gentleman had 
introduced a Bill of one clause, in which 
he foreshadowed the taxation of the 
richer parts of London to the extent of 
£850,000 a year, which was to go to the 
relief of the poorer districts of the Metro- 
polis. Did he now think the poorer 
districts were going to stand by and 
see the question indefinitely postponed ? 
This was not a question of sentiment, for 
it resolved itself into hundreds and 
housands of pounds being saved to a 
certain proportion of London ratepayers. 
The voters of London would receive 
the announcements of the Government 
generally, and the announcement of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board specifically, with nothing short 
of dismay; and if a General Election 
were to. arrive, it would mean 
disaster for the Liberal Party in 
London. The London Liberal candidates 
put London Home Rule as their second 
plank to Irish Home Rule. They had 
stood loyally by the Government, and 
now they were anxious to fultil their 
pledges to their constituents. Were the 
Government going to back them? The 
Tory Members opposite were pronouncing 
in favour of this Bill; and what were 
the Government going to do for their 
own supporters, who had been most 
ardent in their desires for the passage 
of this measure’ If the Government 
did not change their attitude on this 
question the Tory Members in London 
would take credit with their constituents 
for desiring to bring about the equalisa- 
tion of rates in London, whilst they 
would say the Government were against 
it. Of course, he was not suggesting 
that was true; but that was the way 
the case would be put. He appealed to 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to consider where he was on this 
subject, and whether he was not placing 
the Liberal Members for the London 
constituencies in a false position ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I desire only to 
say two or three sentences on this 
question which has formed the subject 
of the last two speeches. I should 
sympathise to the full—and I am sure 
every Member of the Government would 
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—in the disappointment to which the 
hon. Member for Bermondsey has just 
given expression, if I thought that the 
decision we were asking the House to 
come to would necessarily involve the 
fate of the Equalisation of Rates Bill. 
It does not involve anything of the kind. 
My right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board said at an 
earlier stage of the evening, and my 
right hon, Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer repeated just now, that, 
under the Resolution as it at present 
stands, it is open to the Government 
not only to take Supply, but to take 
non-controversial Bills. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: What is a non-controversial Bill ?] 
Without giving an exhaustive definition, 
for this purpose a non-controversial Bill 
is a Bill ia which nine-tenths of the 
persons interested in the question are 
agreed. If my hon. Friend is right in 
his facts—as I hope and believe he is, so 
far as the London Members are concerned, 
the only Members of the House who are 
directly interested in this Bill—there are 
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only two or three who are opposed to | 


the principle of the Bill. 
I venture to say this is a non-controversial 


measure. [Opposition cries of “ No, 
no!"] I say that, if it is not treated as 


a non-controversial Bill, or if, in other 
words, the Government are debarred 
from doing what they are most anxious 
—namely, of bringing in the Bill, or 
earrying it through before the adjourn- 
ment to the Autumn, then the responsi- 
bility will lie with those hon, Gentlemen 
opposite who oppose this course. That, 
Sir, is our answer to the appeal of my 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) : 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary has laid down a_ principle 
which is as novel as it is extraordinary. 
He has invented for himself a definition 
of the term “ non-controversial.” He has 
told the House—what must have aston- 
ished hon. Gentlemen opposite as much as 
hon. Gentlemen on this side—that a non- 
controversial measure is a measure upon 





which nine-tenths of those who are 
interested are agreed in principle. [Sir 
W. Harcourt: Hear, hear!] Does 


the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who is now the 
Leader of the House, cheer the notiou 
that a measure is agreed upon because 
in principle it is approved? Does he 


: : | 
Chat being so, 
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suggest that the Committee and Report 
stages of a Bill are of no value? I hear 
the Home Secretary say the Bill is a 
Bill of only one clause. What the 
House has agreed, upon is that the 
House shall pass some measure in order 
to amend the principle on which the 
rates of London are paid and the burden 
of the rates is borne. But that the 
House is agreed on the Bill as it stands 
word for word, or with this method pro- 
posed in the Bill, is a totally different 
question ; and I submit there has been no 
indication of opinion, from any quarter of 
the House, that this is a Bill which ean 
pass under the ordinary definition of the 
term “ non-controversial.” I contend, Sir, 
that if the Government are going, at the 
last moment, to claim that this Bill is to 
be dealt with as one which is non-con- 
troversial, they will be departing from 
the spirit of the arrangement which they 
made earlier in the evening. It is idle 
for me to suggest that I can speak for 
those who are interested in this question; 


the House. 


| but I know, from the communications 


that have passed between myself and 


those who have the honour’ of 
being the Leaders of the Party 
on this side of the House, that 


this was a measure in particular which 
was regarded as one which did not come 
within the definition and description of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
know it was contended that this was a 
measure on which different opinions were 
held, and which could not, therefore, be 
regarded as a non-controversial measure, 
The Home Secretary now tries to make 
cheap capital out of the attitude of hon, 
Members on this side of the House ; and 
finding himself, the Government, and his 
Party iu stress and difficulty, he endea- 
vours to shift on our shoulders the re- 
sponsibility he and his friends ought to 
be strong enough to bear. It is not act- 
ing fairly by the House and by the Op- 
position, at the last moment—past 8 
o'clock in the evening, when he is sup- 
ported by his right hon. Friends, and 
when this (the Front Opposition) Bench 
is practically empty—suddenly to spring 
upon us the notion that this measure is 
held ty the Government to be among 
those which are non-controversial, and is 
to be one of the measures which are to 
be taken. Now, Sir, the House will 


understand why it was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer earlier in the evening 
4L2 
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could not name those little Bills which 
might be added to the two he named. 
Now we understand his lapse of memory. 
He could not remember at that moment 
—he was not in possession of—the name 
of the little Bill that might be added to 
those already named. We find now that 
the Equalisation of Rates Bill is one of 
them, and this is to be held up as a non- 
controversial measure! But, Sir, the 
Debate which took place on the Motion 
upon which this Bill is founded is 
within the recollection of Members 
of this House. It was _ initiated 
by the hon. Member for Hoxton, and 
I think that Debate proved that the 
principle of dealing with the question of 
rates in London was agreed upon in all 
quarters of the House, but the exact way 
in which it is to be dealt with is a 
totally different thing. I think, myself, 
this Bill is an honest attempt on the part 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to deal with a very difficult 
question; but the President of the Local 
Government Board himself will, I am 
sure, agree with me that this is a most 
difficult question, and that it is extremely 
hard fairly to apportion the burdens of 
payment on the shoulders of the different 
people in London in proportion to the 
benefit they receive for the work done. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board, I believe, has done his best to 
arrive at a method, but I think there is a 
good deal to be said upon it, and I con- 
fess it amazed me—at the last moment in 
September, when we have been led by 
the Government to-night to believe that 
the labours of the Session are practically 
ended, and that we have to devote our- 
selves to Supply, and that only Bills 
were to be taken which were of a non- 
controversial character — to hear the 
Home Secretary get up and chide the 
Opposition, and tell them if they dare to 
regard this Bill as anything but a non- 
coutroversial measure the responsibility 
and blame would be theirs, and that they 
would take upon themselves the risk of 
losing the measure. I am bound to say 
I think it is au extraordinary proceeding 
on the part of a Minister of the 
Crowr wno occupies the high posi- 
tion that the Home Secretary does, 
and a very novel proceeding at this 
stage of our business. I venture to 
say that the only construction that can 
possibly be placed by men accustomed to 
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the ways and methods and Rules of the 
House of Commons upon the word “ non- 
controversial” is that it would mean a 
measure upon which everybody in the 
House was agreed, not merely in princi- 
ple, but upon which any discussion would 
be of the most limited and almost per- 
funetory character. [Laughter.] Right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite may laugh, and 
may endeavour if they choose, by dis- 
cussion amongst themselves, to interrupt 
the remarks which, I admit, I am most 
insufficiently delivering on behalf of 
those who would be here if they had 
known this proposal was to be made to- 
night. Ionly wish my right hon. Friend 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) had been present to hear 
the proposal made by the Home Secretary, 
because I can safely say he did not under- 
stand the position put by the Home Secre- 
tary, and certainly no one on this side of 
the House understood it. I am prepared 
to say that at this period of the evening, 
and after what has fallen from the Leaders 
of the Government to-night, it is not 
acting fairly and honestly by the House 
of Commons to regard a measure of this 
character, which is of first-rate import- 
ance, of very great complexity, and 
which will have a considerable effect on 
the ratepayers of London, as a non- 
controversial measure, and allow it to be 
passed at the end of the Session, when 
more than half the House has gone, and 
when many of those who, though they may 
not be London Members or London rate- 
payers, are entitled to have their voices 
heard on questions of this kind, and en- 
titled to ask that it shall not be dealt 
with in a moment or a hurry, and with- 
out the proper time for consideration 
which ought to be devoted to it. 

Mr.J.STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
wished to point out to the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down that the 
strictures he had endeavoured to bring 
upon the action of the Government were 
entirely out of place. The measure was 
under full discussion when the hon. 
Gentleman's friends on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench chose to leave the House ; 
and not only was that so, but this 
measure was shown before they left to 
be obviously in a different position to 
other measures under consideration. The 
principle of this measure had been unani- 
mously adopted by the House. That. 
was not denied. 
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Mr. LONG: I must interrupt the 
hon. Gentleman. He says the principle 
of the measure was unanimously adopted 
by the House. That is perfectly true. 
The principle that there should be an 
alteration of the method by which rates 
in London are dealt with was agreed to ; 
but the way in which that principle is to 
be applied is the most important part of 
all, and upon that a great variety of 
opinions was expressed in different parts 
of the House when the Motion was 
discussed. 

Mr. J. STUART had listened to the 
hon, Gentleman’s interruption and ex- 
planation. The principle which this 
House assented to was a great dea] more 
heroic, and went a great deal further 
than that there should be some altera- 
tion in the rates of London. It 
went to this—that there should be 
an alteration of the rates in London with 
a view to relieving the poorer districts of 
London, That was the principle to 
which the House assented, and which was 
embodied in the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill. There was no doubt it went further 
than the very formal outline which the 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of. Again, 
the measure was not a complicated oue, 
but the simplest possible application that 
could be made of that general principle 
the House had assented to, and he was 
really very glad to have heard the Home 
Secretary say that the Government were 
willing to consider this measure among 
the list of measures it would be possible 
to deal with. He thought it would be 
well if the Government would give an 
opportunity to the other side of the House 
and see if they would not let him have 
the Second Reading of this measure 
before they went away. All the London 
Members on that (the Liberal) side of the 
House had supported the measure ; it was 
down on the Paper for that night, and he 
would suggest that it should be taken, as 
he did not believe the London Repre- 
sentatives on the other side of the House 
wished to oppose it. He believed those 
hon. Members opposite had just as great 
a wish and desire to put the rates ot 
London right as the Liberal Members had. 
This measure did not go beyond London ; 
the whole money collected was restricted 
to London, and he would suggest that 
Members, like the hon. Gentleman who 
had last spoken, who were not London 
Members, should stand aside in this 
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matter. Why should they interfere in 
this question, which affected London 
alone ? Let them leave the matter to be 
settled by the London Members, and let 
them see if they could not get the Second 
Reading that night. That was the sug- 
gestion he had to make to the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Long), who, he 
believed, understood the question, and 
who had, it seemed to him, got up at this 
stage of the Debate merely to try to make 
political capital out of it by endeavouring 
to put the Government in the wrong. 
He hoped before the Debate was finished 
the Government would see their way to 
make some definite decision with regard 
to this Bill. They must see that it was 
a matter of the deepest importance, not 
only to the London Members, but to the 
Government themselves. He urged them 
to make some more definite announcement, 
although he admitted that what they had 
said amounted to an admission that this 
was one of the Bills which it would 
be in their power to deal with. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
hon. Member who addressed the House 
last had said that the Bill dealing with 
the question of London rates was of a 
non-controversial character, and might, 
therefore, be passed through the House. 
The Government had taken up the whole 
time of the Session ; and if this Bill was 
one upon which such stress was laid, he 
thought hon. Members interested in it 
should not allow the Government to take 
up time in that way—at any rate, they 
ought to have insisted upon the measure 
being brought forward. ‘They could not 
deny that the matter with which such a 
Bill would deal was one in which London 
Members were interested. It was one, 
however, that was sure to give rise to 
discussion. He was glad to see the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his place, 
because there was some controversy 
between the right hon, Gentleman and 
himself early in the evening. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to mention the 
Bill that was considered to be non-contro- 
versial ; and now they had a distinct state- 
ment from the Home Secretary that this 
Equalisation of Rates Bill was one of 
them. He would like to have a state- 
ment from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer as to whether he agreed with 
the Home Secretary that this was a non- 
controversial Bill, which should be pressed 
upon the House before the Adjournment ? 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer toid 
the House the Bill was a non-controver- 
sial one, then he had nothing more to say. 
But if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
agreed with the Home Secretary, then 
he thought he had not treated the House 
in the kindest way; for, when the 
Motion was introduced, he ought to have 
told them candidly that that was one of 
the measures the Government intended 
to bring before the House. The phrase 
“ non-controversial ” was, no doubt, very 
vague, and he thought they were entitled 
to some expression of opinion justifying 
this strange interpretation of the term. 
There seemed to be some difference 
of opinion as to what the Home 
Secretary did say ; but they on that (the 
Opposition) side understood him to say 
that nive-tenths of those interested in 
the Bill were agreed, though the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
seemed to think that the Home Seeretary 
referred to nine-tenths of the House. 
There was a difference of opinion 
regarding that. The Home Secretary, 
however, was understood to refer to nine- 
tenths of those interested in the principle 
of the Bill. That might cover almost 
everything. How could they arrive ata 
calculation with regard to those who 
were interested ? He (Mr. Hanbury) 
always thought they were all equally 
interested in the measures brought before 
the House. At all events, they were al] 
equally interested in any London Bill. 
The Members of the House had to live 
in London for six months—or, as this 
year, for nearly the whole 12 months— 
every year, and they were all, therefore, 
interested in legislation in regard to 
London. So that they would see legis- 
lation of this character affected them all, 
as well as the London Members. He 
protested against the policy which the 
Government had adopted of parcelling 
the House into sections, and saying 
that a particular section should have 
an advantage of this kind. This was 
the policy in the case of Ireland. Now 
a majority of the Welsh Members wanted 
Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, 
and the same policy was to be adopted. 
And, again, they had it in the case of 
the London Members. He was under 
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the impression that they were sent there 
—the Loudon Members and the rest of 
them—for the purpose of dealing with 
matters not only affecting each his own 
particular constituency, but relating to 
general questions as well as to the term 
**non-controversial.” He would point out 
that they might well agree to the principle 
of the London Bill on, say, Second 
Reading ; but once they got down to 
details there might be a division of 
opinion. When they got into Committee, 
it might be—as in the case of the Home 
Rule Bill—that the Government them- 
selves would have to introduce Amend- 
ments ; that, as in that case, they would 
have changed their minds. Even if 
they were all agreed on the principle, 
points might arise demanding con- 
sideration and long discussion in the 
House. For that reason this was not 
astep which they wished to discourage. 
What was meant by nine-tenths of those 
interested Were they to count heads ? 
Was it to be laid down as a principle 
that if nine-tenths of the Members agreed 
to a certain measure that measure be- 
came at once non-controversial ? They 
knew the struggle going on between 
Members from Ireland, Members from 
London, and Members from Wales and 
Scotland for precedence for their Bills. 
The struggle was a keen one. Scotland 
complained that her interests were 
neglected, and claimed precedence for 
her Bills ; Welsh Members objected, and 
said that their measures must have 
priority ; then the London Members 
came forward with the same claim. 
Well, in reply to the demands of the 
London Members, the Home Secretary 
had enunciated a principle which applied 
more strongly to Welsh Disestablish- 
ment than to equalisation of rates in 
London. No doubt nine-tenths of the 
Welsh Members were in favour of that 
Bill; and if the Government backed up 
the Home Secretary's definition of a 
non-controversial measure, there was no 
guarantee whatever that the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill and the Evicted 
Tenants Bill would not be brought on 
before the adjournment for the holidays. 
If the London Bill was treated as a 
non-controversial Bill, the Welsh Mem- 
bers, if they were true to the interests 
of the Principality, would insist upon 
having their Bill dealt with in the same 
way. ‘The House was too jaded to deal 
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with any but absolutely non-controversial 
Bills. What they had to guard against 
was bad work, and to avoid that they 
must avoid overtaxing the energies of 
Members. But if the principle laid 
down by the Home Secretary were to 
prevail, they would have a large number 
of Bills dealt with, and the Members 
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would be at work until the commence- 
ment of the Sittings in November. 
They had in Supply alone—and they 
should certainly discuss the principal | 
Votes—suflicient work to occupy their 
attention till the end of September. | 
That being so, the Government, in their | 
own interest, ought not to seek to pro- 
tract the Sitting. The Leader of the 
House had already retired from the 
scene. The only excuse he could plead | 
was his age. His conduct ought not to | 
form a precedent, and they ought to take | 
note of the fact that the man who passed | 
stringent measures of this kind himself 
ran away and took his holidays, The | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not | 
been in the House much during the 
Debates on the Home Rule Bill, and he | 
could now come in in comparative fresh- 
ness to lead the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had purposely abstained from | 
the discussions of tbe Home Rule Bill, 
while the whole of the Opposition had 
been engaged conscientiously discharg- | 
ing their duties. He hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
throw over the Home Secretary, and | 
would refuse to support the strange and 
utterly unconstitutional view propounded 
by the right hon. Gentleman, but would 
tell the House that in making his former | 
statement it was not his intention to | 
include the Equalisation of Rates Bill | 
among the non-controversial measures. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
think it necessary to take any notice of | 
the offensive personalities of the hon. 
Member. [Cries of “Oh!"] If he 
thinks it of advantage to the Hlouse or 
to the country to talk of the Prime 
Minister running away—[Cries of 
“Oh!” j—I must leave the House and 
the country to follow their own judg- 
ment of the good taste of the hon. 
Member. The House is accustomed 
to violations of good taste on the part of 
the hon. Member. [Cries of “ Order ! nt 
Well, that is my opinion, and I 
With regard 
before the House, 


speak it quite freely. 
question 


to the 
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the Prime Minister made it quite 
clear what would be regarded as contro- 
versial business and dealt with before 
the Adjournment, and to that the Govern- 
ment adhere in absolute good faith. 
As to the remarks of the Home Secre- 
tary, I will remind the House how they 
were called forth. The London Members 
on this side of the House appealed to the 
Government to bring on the Equalisation 
of Rates Bill. That appeal was sup- 
ported by London Members on the other 
side of the House, who declared that 
there was no opposition to the Bill. 
Well, the Home Secretary stated that if 
the measure was accepted by those con- 
cerned the Government would feel them- 
selves at liberty, and would be perfectly 
ready, to treat it as a non-controversial 
Bill. He did not undertake to determine 
whether a question was controversial or 
not. Iam not going to take it from the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
whether a measure is controversial or 


‘not, and I am not going to adopt the 


hon. Member’s courteous invitation and 
“throw over” the Home Secretary. 
The good taste of that remark was in 


keeping with that of the hon. Member's 


whole speech. I intend to support the 


Home Secretary; and I say that if a 


Bill is found to be a controversial one, 
then the Government will not proceed 
with it. If the responsible Leaders of 


| “ae . 
| the Opposition state that any particular 


measure is controversial the (Government 
will feel bound not to proceed with it. 
That was the principle on which the late 


| Mr. Smith acted in regard to the question 


of the Mombasa Railway, when I thought 
it necessary to press upon the Govern- 
ment of the day that the matter was 
controversial. I will take an early 
opportunity of stating what Bills shall be 
proceeded with—probably some day this 
week—what Bills may be looked on as 
doubtful, and which ones cannot be 
proceeded with. The responsibility will 
then rest with the Leaders of the 
Opposition to take objection to Bills that 
they consider doubtful. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I gather from the 
right hon, Gentleman that he considers 
it right that the view of the Opposition 
as to what is or is not controversial 
matter should be considered as of vital 
importance in deciding what measures 
shall be proceeded with. I would remind 
the House of the statement of the Home 
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Secretary, that acertain measure affecting 
London would be proceeded with as a 
non-controversial measure. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : 


say that. 
Mr. GOSCHEN : He said he did not 


regard it as a controversial measure. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: What 
the Home Secretary said was that if the 
Bill was treated by the Opposition as a 
non-controversial measure the Govern- 
ment would be able to go on with it. 
[*No,no!”] Yes; he said nothing 
but that. He asked the Opposition to 
state whether or not they consider it a 
controversial measure ? But it is no use 
carrying on a controversy on this point. 
I have made a statement with regard to 
the intentions of the Government, and to 
that we adhere. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The Home Secre- 
tary, as IT understand, laid down a defini- 
to the effeet that 


He did not 


tion if nine-tenths of 
those interested in the question were in 
favour of the Bill, it would be considered 
non-controversial. That appears to us 
on this side of the House to an 
entirely new definition of what a non- 
controversial Bill should be. I had the 
honour of addressing the House pre- 
viously, and I endeavoured to elicit from 
the Government whether they accepted 
the point I attempted to put—namely, 
that a measure was not controversial 
if both sides of the House agreed to its 
principle, but a number of important ques- 
tious were contained in it raising contro- 
versy, Which would require full discussion. 
Ido not wish to impute motives to the 
Home Secretary or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but I must say it appears to 
me that an attempt is being made to put 
ou the Opposition the responsibility for 
the loss of this measure, and that the 
Government and their friends behind 
them are “ fishing ” fora declaration from 
the Opposition side that this Bill is con- 
troversial. If we on this side held the 
Bill to be controversial the Government 
would say— We cannot proceed with 
it; it is on the Opposition, and not on 
the arrangements of the Government, 
that responsibility must rest for the non- 
success of the Bill.” 


be 


An hon. Member: The Bill is not 
controversial on our part. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : No; but several 


parties are necessary to a controversy, 
In this case, neither the Government nor 
the Opposition are parties to a contro- 
versy ; but there are a number of dif- 
ferent and clashing interests to be con- 
sulted, and they require that the Bill 
shall be examined with considerable 
care, in order that all the various 
parishes affected shall be able to bring 
forward arguments and evidence as to 
the fairness and equity of their case. In 
time past I have taken a very consider- 
able share in the equalisation of the rates 
of the Metropolis. I am not fond of 
speaking of my past, but I am not sure 
whether there is any hon. Member in the 
House who has taken so distinct a step 
in advance in the equalisation of rates as 
I have done in former years; therefore, 
I cannot be under suspicion as to m 

view of the principle of the Bill. What 
I say is that this Bill is controversial in 
the sense of raising a number of contro- 
versies in various parts of the Metropolis, 
not in the least from the Conservative, or 
Radical, or Moderate, or Progressive 
point of view, but of being fair to all 
interests concerned ; and though we might 
consent ex masse to the view that the Bill 
should be passed or might be taken in 
hand during the remainder of the Session, 
surely our constituents would be entitled 
to say—‘ You have sacrificed our inte- 
rests.” At all events, we wish that the 
case of our constituents should be put at 
necessary length before the House of 
Commons. The hon. Member for Fulham 
(Mr. Fisher) assents to the principle of 
the Bill; but he pointed out distinetly 
that there were parishes which would 
claim to be heard, and he instanced one 
particular parish. Well, under the cir- 
cumstances, considering the date at which 
we have arrived, and that Supply has 
still to be got through, I am inclined 
myself to say that the House did 
not expect, and could not expect, after 
the declarations of the Government, that 
a Bill of this importance, containing so 
much detail, would be proceeded with 
during the remainder of this Session. I 
venture to think that the Government 
share this view themselves. Wemay have 
some sympathy for them. They have 
been very hard pressed by their 
supporters in regard to this Bill ; but in 
making their general arrangements for 
the work of the Session they ought to 
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have taken the probability of being hard | the fact that the rating question in 
pressed by their London supporters into | London is really a question for the rate- 
account. I am sure the right hon. | payers. We on this side of the House 


Gentleman will think it impossible to 
proceed with the measure, looking at its 
importance and the interest taken in it in 
the Metropolis; but I hold that the 
responsibility for not dealing with it does 
not rest with the Opposition, but with 
the distinct claims of the parishes con- 
cerned not to have the Bill passed with- 
out an opportunity of being heard. If 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will look at the 
Debates which have taken place in past 
times on Bills of this description, they 
will see that they have always required 
careful examination. When the proper 
time comes we on this side of the House 
shall be prepared to give the Bill every 
attention. We did not oppose it on 
Second Reading ; but the President of 
the Local Government Board will admit 
that there are questions of principle 
involved in it. It is too much to ask us 
to discuss it at the period of the Session 
we have reached. I noticed that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland promised 
that the Irish Bill to which his attention 
was called should be one of the first 
measures dealt with next Session. Well, 
if the Government are anxious to pass 
this measure dealing with equalisation of 
rates in London, why do not they give a 
similar promise with regard to it ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We do. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have not heard 
the declaration that you will put itin the 
forefront of your legislation next Ses- 
sion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We have said 
sO. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I did not gather 
that. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then I repeat 
it now. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Then, let hon. 
Members from London be content with 
that. When the time comes for con- 
sidering the Bill I am sure there will 
not be the slightest desire on the part of 
anyone on this side of the House to 
delay it. I may say I _ hope 
now hon. Gentlemen opposite will see 
that ratepayers’ questions are not those 
of owners of property—as they contended 
they were when holding me up to odium 
for relieving the rates. The Government 
seem to have been educated by the 
London Members into a knowledge of 


have every sympathy with the rate- 
payers of London ; and when the proper 
time comes we shall be ready to assist 
| the Government in bringing this rating 
| question to a reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. J. S. WALLACE (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse) said that, as a London 
Member, he was glad to hear that this 
Bill would be placed in the forefront of 
the programme next Session. Being in 
close touch with the ratepayers of 
London, he could assure the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that, though they were 
delighted with the passage of the Home 
Rule Bill through the House, great dis- 
satisfaction would be felt amongst them 
if this great claim of theirs was postponed 
indefinitely. Probably when the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer expressed sympathy for 
an Equalisation of Rates Bill he was not 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, for that was one of the parishes 
which would have to pay largely towards 
the assistance of the poorer parishes. 
He was sorry that right bon, and hon, 
Gentlemen opposite did not see their way 
to treat this measure as non-controversial, 
The hon. Member for Bermondsey (Mr. 
Barrow) would be able to point out to 
his constituents the reason why the Bill 
had not been passed before the holidays. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the present discussion raised the 
question of the preference for financial 
business over various measures of legisla- 
tion. Amongst those measures was the 
Madras and Bombay Army Bill, which, 
earlier in the evening, had had the 
special honour of being mentioned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
Bill was strenuously opposed by two 
hon. Members —namely, the right hon, 
Member for North-East Manchester 
(Sir J. Fergusson) and himself. No 
doubt, if they had an opportunity it 
would be fully discussed ; therefore, he 
submitted, with all respect to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that this measure 
could not be considered as non-con- 
troversial. It must be placed in 
the category of highly contentious 
measures. The hon. Member for 
Hoxton (Mr. Stuart) had said that this 
question of the equalisation of rates in 
the Metropolis should be left to the 
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Metropolitan Members solely ; but that 
was a claim in which many Members 
could not acquiesce. For instance, he 
(Sir R. Temple) was not a Metropolitan 
Member ; but a large portion of his time 
was devoted to the service of the rate- 
payers of London, and he claimed an 
absolute right to discuss the Bill. 

Sir F. S$. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he remembered the occasion referred to 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when that right hon. Gentleman, on the 
ground that the question was contentious, 
objected to the discussion of the 
subject of the Mombasa Railway. He 
did not think the whole history of 
Parliament disclosed a case in which a 
right hon. Gentleman, who had _ himself 
held Office, had taken a more severe 
advantage of a pledge given by a 
Government. He (Sir F. S. Powell) 
had deeply regretted the right hon. 
Gentleman's course at that time, as he 
had considered it opposed to the interests 
of humanity. What had happened since 
that unhappy evening fully proved that 
the proposal of the then Government 
was conceived in the interest of freedom, 
and of the liberty of the slave, and that 
the course adopted favoured bondage. 
He therefore felt, with this example 
before them, that they were entitled to 
keep the Government most strictly to 
their pledge. He hoped the Govern- 
meut would make an effort to pass the 
Bill dealing with Statute Law Revision. 
It was only objected to in a form which he 
did not think commended itself to the 
House, and which he did not believe to 
be in accordance with the Rules of the 
House. He trusted that the Government 
would overbear that opposition, and 
would take such steps as would bring 
about a reprint of the Statutes, so as to 
bring down the revision to the latest 
possible date. With regard to the Bill 
for equalising the rates in the Metropolis, 
he had been for more than 30 years a 
ratepayer in London, and for eight years 
he had been an active member of the 
Paddington Vestry. He agreed with 
the Bill in principle, but not with all its 
details ; and he held that other Members 
from the Provinces, with himself, were 
fully entitled to speak on the subject. 
It was a matter full of difficulties and 
complexities, as had been exemplified in 
the case of Liverpool. That town, 


which was divided into many parishes, 
Sir R. Temple 
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had attempted the equalisation of rates, 
but it had utterly failed up to the present. 
One figure in the Bill would show how 
difficult was the problem. A rate of 6d. 
in the £1 produced an enormous sum— 
no less than 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Baronet is clearly not entitled to 
enter into the details of the Bill. 

Sir F. S. POWELL said, he was 
aware of the Rules of the House, but he 
was endeavouring to show that the Bill 
was complex, and could not be regarded 
as non-contentious. He wished to give 
one or two details to show 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member can refer to the Bill in the 
ordinary way, but he cannot go into 
details. 

Sir F. S. POWELL said, that 
without mentioning figures—[“ Oh !"] 
He would not be extinguished in his 
remarks by hon. Members opposite, how- 
ever virulent and bitter they might be in 
opposition to him. The measure bristled 
with details. A small addition to the’ 
rates amounted to an enormous figure 
and as different views were held upon 
many of the details, the Bill could not be 
considered non-contentious. According 
to the text of the Bill, it was to come 
into operation on the 30th September, 
1893. Clearly that would be before the 
consideration of the Bill could be com- 
pleted. This circumstance proved that 
the Bill could not be regarded as non- 
contentious, because some discussion con- 
stantly arose as to the commencement of 
a Bill. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) had said the London 
Members had neglected the interests of 
London ; and the hon. Member for South 
St. Pancras had adopted the same tone 
when he taunted them with giving a steady 
support to the Government during the 
progress of the Home Rule Bill. Well, 
in giving that support to the Govern- 
ment the London Members had only 
redeemed the pledges they had given to 
their constituents. They were now, in 
turn, asking the Government to redeem 
the pledges they had given to the London 
Members. It was significant that the 
only London Member who had raised any 
objection to proceeding with this Bill 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for St. George's, Hanover Square 
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(Mr. Goschen), a district in the West 
where the rates were only about half as 
much as those paid by the constituency 
he (Mr. Pickersgill) had the honour to 
represent in the East End. The district 
the right hon. Gentleman represented 
would no doubt be hard hit by the 
Bill—— 


An hon. MemsBer: Then it is con- 
troversial. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: There was 
some difference of opinion as to what the 
Home Secretary had said. Well, he 
(Mr. Pickersgill) had been present all 
the evening listening attentively, and 
he had certainly understood the 
Home Secretary to say that if nine- 
tenths of the persons interested were 
agreed on a Bill, he should not regard it 
as controversial. 
course, was made with regard to this 
particular Bill. There were some 
measures which, although only concern- 
ing one portion of the country, would be 
very far-reaching in effect—the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, for instance, which 
had been mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Preston. But obviously the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill did not rest on the 
same footing as the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill. The latter began and ended in 
London. Many Provincial Members 
might be personally interested in the 
Rating Bill through living in London ; 
but hon. Members did not come there to 
press their own individual interests on 
the attention of the country. All the 
Members who represented London, save 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 


for St. George’s, were in favour of the 
£ | 


Bill. [“No, no!”] Well, everyone 
who had spoken supported it. If there 
were London Members present who were 
opposed to the measure, he challenged 
them to get up in their places and say 
so. If they were not in favour of the 
Bill, at any rate the constituents who 
had seut them there were in favour of it. 
The Bill, as he had said, affected London 
only. Certain districts were paying 
towards common sanitary objects which 
equally concerned all the districts. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked if the hon. 
Member was not out of Order in going 
into the details of the Bill ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I think 
the hon. Member is going too much into 
detail, 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he would 
merely point out that the object of the 
Bill was to equalise all over the 
Metropolis burdens which now fell with 
crushing weight on the East End. The 
character of the Bill distinguished it from 
every other measure before the House 
this Session. It was a Resolution of the 
House passed nemine contradicente, 
Moreover, it stood on the Order Book 
nnopposed. Nobody—unot even the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s—had a word to say against 
the principle of the measure. Why on 
| earth, then, could it not be read a second 
time to-night ? This was not a subject 
which should be made a matter of 
arrangement between the two Front 
Benches. London Members on both sides 
of the House were deeply interested in 
the question. Most of them were not 
satisfied with the promise made for next 
Session. The pledge given by the Go- 
vernment was for this Session. London 
Members had been charged with neglect- 
ing the iuterests of Loudon; but why 
had they quietly lain by? It was be- 
cause they relied on the pledge they had 
from the Government that they would, at 
any rate, take the judgment of the 
House upon it this Session. If the Go- 
vernment would make a strenuous effort 
to pass the Bill, or if they would earry 
it even to a Second Reading, it would 
go a great way towards redeeming the 
pledges they had given. It was desir- 
able to see who were the friends of the 
Bill and who were its enemies. Let 
them, therefore, take the Second Read- 
ing to-night. 

Sim W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
'Cockermouth) said, that a short time 
'ago the hon. Member for South Belfast 
| (Mr. W. Johnston) had expressed great 
regret that the Local Veto Bill was not 
included in the programme for the 
Autumn Sitting. He (Sir W. Lawson) 
was very glad to hear that, for he 
/attended a meeting with the hon. Mem- 
/ber some months ago, when he said he 
would vote against the Bill unless it were 
extended to Ireland. He was glad to 
find that the hon. Gentleman was now 
more enthusiastic in favour of the 
measure ; and he was sure many persons 
outside the House would be much more 
grieved than the hon. Member when 
they read to-morrow that the Bill was 
not to be included in the Government 
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programme. He thought it might very 
well have been included. They had been 
lisecussing for the last hour or two the 
meaning of the word “ controversial,” 
and he thought he might claim that the 
Local Veto Bill was a non-contentious 
measure. [Cries of“No,no!”] He 
meant that it was a simple Bill to carry 
out the policy of our present law. As 
everyone knew, we had rules and regula- 
tions of a very elaborate kind for protect- 
ing people from the liquor traffic ; and 
this Bill was nothing more nor less than a 
measure for making efficient the present 
system. No simpler, no more just Bill 
had ever been introduced in that House. 
Why did he say the Government ought to 
have gone on with it ? The hon. Member 
who had just spoken talked about a 
Resolution of the House on which the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill was based. 
One Resolution! Why, he (Sir W. 
Lawson) had got three. Thrice had that 
House, in former Parliaments, passed a 
Resolution that the policy embodied in 
the Local Veto Bill ought to be carried 
out; and the last time, nearly 10 years 
ago, the House declared that it was 
urgent. Another reason why the Go- 
vernment should have gone on with the 
Bill was the fact that they won the 
General Election much by thatery. [An 
hon. Memuer: Home Rule! ] Some- 
body said * Home Rule” ; but the Local 
Veto Bill was just as good, and the 
Government would find that out by-and- 
bye. Let them look at the claims of the 
Bill. It was brought in on the 27th of 
February, and it excited more interest 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land than manya Bill in the Govern- 
ment programme. [Cheers.] He was 
glad to hear the cheers of hon, Gentle- 
men opposite, for it showed that they 
had begun to understand this question at 
last. They talked about Petitions, but 
what Petitions had there been for any 
other Government Bill as compared with 
this? Very nearly 10,000 had been 
presented. [An hon. Mamper: Home 
Rule! ] Home Rule! There were no 
Petitions at all for Home Rule. ‘Ten 
thousand Petitions were presented for the 
Veto Bill, and somewhere about half 
that number were signed officially on 
behalf of Public Bodies _ repre- 
senting large numbers of people. 


They had just heard shrieks for London; 
_ but the London County Council signed 
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a Petition in favour of this very Bill, 
and, therefore, it was just as pressing 
for London as the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill. Loeal Bodies throughout the 
country, Boards of Guardians, and so 
forth, had petitioned for the Bill ; and 
the hon. Member for South Belfast was 
quite right when he mentioned the won- 
derful demonstration in London. People 
laughed at demonstrations, but they were 
of some value ; and everybody admitted 
—at any rate the police admitted—that 
never in the history of London had there 
been such a demonstration as was held 
in favour of the Local Veto Bill. He 
maintained that he had made out a case 
of urgency for the measure. In what 
way was the Bill met when the right 
hon. Gentleman brought it in? There 
was not much argument against it, for 
Members could not allege that the people 
had not a right to say whether they 
wanted public-houses or not. The whole 
ery against the Bill was that it was 
brought in as a sham, and was not 
intended to pass. [Cheers.] He heard 
cheers from hon. Members opposite, and, 
no doubt, they had their little triumph. 
It was hetter to be frank. He admitted 
that they had a very plausible case for 
saying that. After the defeat they had 
met with this Session, it was well, 
perhaps, that they should have some- 
thing to cheer at. But he did not echo 
the charge at all—he only said it looked 
like it. He did not say that Her 
Majesty’s Government brought in the 
Bill with the intention of deluding the 
people. He did not wish to revile on 
this occasion, because he did not see any 
good in reviling people. He had done 
what he could with the Government. 
He had warned them over and over 
again, and his conscience was clear, 
Of course, he quite admitted that they 
had honestly and truly set themselves to 
see which measures it was most desirable, 
under the circumstances, to put forward, 
and they naturally thought that one Bill 
was more likely to be carried than 
another, so that the exigencies of time 
threw them in the course which they 
had taken. Still, he thought that they 
had made a great mistake. The House 
spent its time in legislating for many 
matters which were of much less im- 
portance than others which — they 
never discussed at all. He often re- 
collected an expression used by -their 
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Chaplain, when in one of his sermons | Members 
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he remarked that politicians 
in the habit of pursuing the infinitely 
little, while with the great misery, 
crime, and wretchedness surging around 
they made no attempt to deal. He could 
not let this occasion pass without ex- 


pressing on behalf of hundreds and | 


thousands of people out-of-doors the 
great regret which they would experience 
when they heard of the postponement of 
this measure. 
Friends on the Treasury Bench honestly 
that they had taken a step which would 
considerably shake the confidence of the 
country in them. 
had been driven to this course solely 
against their will. [Laughter.] It was 
all very well to laugh, but why did they 
bring in the Bill? They brought in the 
Bill at the demand of publie opinion, and 
that was what Governments existed for. 
All Governments existed in this country 
to carry out the dictates of public opinion. 
The Government attempted to do so in 
this case, and, as he had said, he was 
quite sure they had only been driven into 


this course because time was against 
them. He hoped, however, that before 


the Debate closed they would say that 
they were resolved that early next 
Session they would bring in the Bill 
again, and he hoped that they would do 
so with more satisfactory results than 
had been attained this Session. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 5.) 
said, he thought the hon. Baronet had 
correctly summed up what was the result 
of the Session—that it was an absolute 
and complete disappointment. He was 
grateful to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for his later interpretation, aud 
he thought it would be more satisfactory 
to hon. Members on that side of the 
House ; but he would also beg the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider that 
question of what Bills were to be taken 
by the Government during the period 
before the Adjournment for the holidays 
was not a question that ought to be 
decided by negotiations between a group 
of Members sitting on one side of the 
House and the Government, but a ques- 
tion on which the Government ought to 
be frank with the House as a body ; and 
no Government should be more frank 
than the present Government, considering 
the position they occupied at the present 
moment. The Government were asking 


He told his right hon. | 


Yet he believed they | 
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to come back for an Autumn 
after a protracted Summer 
Session, in ornler to carry a programme 
which, owing to their own indiscretion, 
they had utterly failed in during the 


the House. 


present Session. And, further than 
that, the Government now proposed 
a most stringent Resolution under 
which the Business of the country 
—that was to say, the Business 


of Supply—was to be discussed by hon, 
Gentlemen who were sent here for the 
purpose. Under these circumstances, 
the Government should take into con- 
sideration the wishes of the House at 
large, and not commit themselves to any 
knot of hon. Members who might be 
specially interested in one measure as 
against other measures in the House. 
Ile listened with a great deal of sym- 
pathy to the bitter ery that came from 
the London Members. He could recol- 
lect a very important speech made by 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in which he told his 
audience that when Home Rule for Ire- 
land was disposed of Home Rule for 
Loudon would be proceeded with ; and he 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Hoxton (Mr. Stuart) and the hon. Mem 
ber for Bermondsey (Mr. Barrow) felt 
themselves in a precarious situation ; but 
because the seats of these hon. Gentle- 
men were unsafe, that was no reason 
why other hon. Members were to be 
kept there longer than was absolutely 
necessary to complete the Supply neces- 
sury for the service of the country. He 
would ask the Government to maintain 
a firm position on this question, and 
resist the appeals made to them by the 
various disorganised sections of their own 
followers ; because if they yielded to 
oue section they would inevitably be 
torn to pieces by the irritated followers 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cockermouth (Sir W. Lawson) or hon. 
Members from Wales, who had not 
shown any great consideration of late 
for the Government. Therefore, in the 
interests of the preservation of the Go- 
vernment itself, it seemed to be ex- 
tremely important at the present mo- 
ment to resist the appeals of the hon. 
Member for Bermondsey (Mr. Barrow) 
and the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
(Sir W. Lawson). 

Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) said, be 
thonght that if the Governmentg\{gn 
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existence, they were hardly likely to look 
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for advice to the hon. Member who had | 


just sat down (Mr. Macartney), who had | 
| would be 


been so free with his advice, and who 


said it was only the continued existence ) 


of the Government that he desired. To- 
night the Government had had the most 
remarkable testimony to the Newcastle 
Programme that it was possible for any 
Administration todesire. They had had 
one Member after another getting up, 
taking one item or another from the 
Newcastle Programme, and pressing that 
on the Administration as being the one 
desire of his constituents. When dis- 
cussing the Home Rule Bill they heard 
that the country was not in favour of it, 
and they were told by the Opposition 
that it was carried simply by the other 
items of the Newcastle Programme. 
What was the position now? For 
the present, at any rate, that House 
had done with Home _ Rule, and 
they were about to attack the 
Neweastle Programme. That being so, 
the contention of the Conservative Party 
was correct, that the country wanted the 
Newcastle Programme; and, as they 
all desired to carry out the will of the 
country, they ought to assist the Govern- 
ment in making the best selection from 
the Newcastle Programme. If the 
Liberal majority was due to the promise 
of the Local Veto Bill, why should not 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Cocker- 
mouth press it upon the Government ? 
Why should not London Members press 
the Equalisation of Rates Bill? Person- 
ally, in various parts of the country he 
had spoken in favour of the London 
Programme. [Laughter.] Yes; the 
principle of the Liberal Party was to 
deal with these topics one by one. He 
confessed that, having observed what had 
been going on to-night, he had been led 
to the conclusion that what the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill) said in one of his 
recent speeches was true, and it was this 
—that though the Government might 
get an Autumn Session, the Conservative 
Party would not allow them to pass any 
of their measures. He had a suspicion 
that it was not a question of what 
measure came first, but that there was 
not an item in the Newcastle Programme 
that the Conservative Party would not 
attack and be glad to defeat ; therefore 
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‘been spending a considerable number of 
hours upon a discussion that did not seem 
to be of such vital importance that it 
necessary to take all the 
time and prevent them getting on with 
Supply. He believed there was a general 
feeling that the time had come when 
some of them should have a little holiday, 
[Cries of “No; noholiday!”] If hon, 
Members wished to sit on for a month or 
two, he should not be discontented. He 
would stay with them, because he found 
London exceedingly enjoyable during 
the summer months. But he would 
suggest that they had pretty well 
threshed out the Motion before the House; 
and as he could see that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) and the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) were yearning to get to the 
Estimates, he hoped they might now 
come to a decision. 


Sir M. STEWART (Kircudbright) 
said, it appeared to him that his own 
country of Scotland had been severely 
neglected. Although many promises were 
made, not only at the General Election, 
but long before and since, nothing had 
been done for Scotland. On that side of 
the House they were not in favour of 
drastic measures ; but there were certain 
measures they thought it desirable to pass 
into law, as they were useful. Some of 
them thought that the Fisheries Bill, 
which was not really contested, would 
have been proceeded with at an earlier 
stage of the Session and carried into law; 
and, speaking for that part of Scotland 
from which he came and represented, he 
said there were several Amendments 
promised to be introduced into the Bill 
relating to the Solway Firth, which 
would have given satisfaction to many of 
the supporters of the right hon, Gentle- 
man. But Scotland had been denied the 
very smallest amount of legislation ; they 
had had nothing passed ; and all that had 
been done had been an endeavour 
to keep together a homogeneous Party in 
order to satisfy them that the Govern- 
ment were in earnest about something. 
He supposed next Session would possibly 
be a Scotch Session. He did not know 
whether they would have Home Rule 
again 

Mr. 8. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) : 
I rise to Order. Is the hon. Member in 
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Order in referring to next Session as a 

Scotch Session ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I can- 
not say he is out of Order in referring to 
the wishes of Scotland, and suggesting 
that a Scotch Bill should be included. 
The Amendment has relation to Financial 
Business, and the hon. Member must 
confine himself to that. 

Sir M. STEWART said that Wales 
had also been neglected, and he dared 
say the Welsh Members would try their 
hands on the Government; and he 
hoped they liked and appreciated the 
letters the Prime Minister sent them from 
time to time. If his constituents had 
been so treated they would not have been 
so subservient. They had passed through 
a most extraordinary period of doing 
nothing, and they were now to be kept 
there some time longer, and then to come 
back again in November. If the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth (Sir W. Law- 
son) had insisted on his fair quota in this 
year’s proceedings, no doubt he could 
have squeezed something out of the 
Government ; but the hon. Member and 
his friends, though they made such great 
talk inthe country, came there and sat 
dumb on their Benches. If the great 
Temperance Party were satisfied with 
their Leaders in that House they might 
as well ignore the matter. There were 
many questions bearing on the social 
condition of the people which might and 
ought to have been brought in and dis- 
cussed some months ago. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill ought to have been dis- 
cussed and carried some months earlier ; 
and the Parish Councils Bill did not 
affect the people in the North at all; 
and yet hou. Members were to be brought 
back in November and December to dis- 
cuss those measures merely to please the 
eaprice of the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues. The London Programme 
did not concern everybody equally ; but 
if some London Members were so anxious 
for it, why had they not brought it on 
before ? Instead of that they sat dumb, 
being squared by the Government, and 
nothing was done. The country was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with what had 
already taken place this Session, and 
they would be more dissatisfied when 
they heard the result of this Debate. 
The great friends and allies of the Go- 
vernment were not there to-night. They 
had gone to Ireland; and would they 
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come back for the Autumn Sitting ? 

Were they squared 
*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member is not speaking to the 
Amendment at all ? 

Sir M. STEWART said, he would 
bow to the ruling of the Chair, having 
expressed some of the things he felt 
deeply upon. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, 
before the Division was taken on this 
Amendment he desired to offer his re- 
spectful sympathy to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Cockermouth Division 
(Sir W. Lawson), who took his place 
among other persons who had been 
deluded and tricked and taken in by Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was painful 
to him to witness and to listen to the 
pathetic speech of the hon. Baronet, who 
alluded to the magnificent demonstration 
that was got up in London by himself 
and others in favour of the Direct Veto 
Bill; but, notwithstanding that demon- 
stration, he was afraid that many 
people would go about London say- 
ing that the Direct Veto Bill was 
never meant to be anything but a 
sham, which had amply justified 
its right hon. author. He himself had 
received and presented to that House 
many Petitions in favour of that Bill, 
and with every one of them he had 
received a request that he would in this 
Session vote for that remarkable mea- 
sure. To each of these applications he 
had always replied that having made a 
strict 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. and learned Member must keep to 
the Amendment. 


*Mr. DARLING said, he admitted 
that he had fallen—and he was _ in- 
debted to the Chair for pointing it out— 
into a slight error, He was regarding 
this Bill as Government Business, and 
he admitted it was nothing of the kind. 








‘The Amendment distinguished between 


what was Government Business and 
what was not; and he reluctantly had to 
admit this Bill did not come within one- 
half of the category. He was further 
misled by following the remarks that 
were permitted to be made by the bon. 
Baronet the Member for Cockermouth 
(Sir W. Lawson), who was allowed to 
allude to every topic on which he (Mr. 
Darling) was addressing the House. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : I wish now to ask 


call the hon, and learned Gentleman to the Government whether they really 


Order. 
Mr. DARLING again rose, when 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 


Mr. HANBURY: On a point of 
Order, can that Motion be put by the 
Deputy Speaker ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY 
doubtedly it can. 





SPEAKER: Un- 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 159 ; 
Noes 92.—(Division List, No. 287.) 


Main Question put accordingly. 


The House divided:—Ayes 162; 
Noes 95.—(Division List, No. 288.) 


Resolved, That for the remainder of the 
Session (unless the House otherwise order) the 
House do meet on Friday at Three of the clock. 
That Standing Order 11 be suspended, and the 
provisions of Standing Order 56 be extended to 
every day of the week, and that the Question 
on any Motion appointing a Saturday Sitting be 
put forthwith. 

That, until the adjournment for the Autumn 
holidays, Government Business, and the ap- 
pointment thereof, may be entered upon at 
any hour though opposed, and be not interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order 
relating to the Sittings of the House, except on 
Wednesday, and that, before One o'clock a.m., 
no dilatory Motion be moved thereon except by | 


a Minister of the Crown. | 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass I. 
[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £139,238, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 


ending on the 3lst day of March 1894, for Rates 
and Contributions in lieu of Rates, &c., in 
respect of Government Property, and for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the 

vernment Property Department.” 


ting of Go- 


intend to proceed with the Votes to- 
|night ? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is aware we did not intend to 
oppose the final Motion ; but there are 
| certain Amendments we wish to move. 

| *-'ue CHAIRMAN: I am afraid it 
will not be possible for the right hon. 
| Gentleman to refer to what has already 
taken place this evening, or on former 
| occasions, 

Mr. GOSCHEN: With the  in- 
dulgence of the House, I wish to make 
this appeal to the Government. We 
cannot explain, before the Vote is taken, 
|what attitude we propose to take. 
[ Criesof “Order!”] I appeal to the 
Government to give me a little licence. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to 
have to intervene. I do not think this is 
a matter in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can give any licence. We are 
bound by the strict Rules of the House, 
/and according to these strict Rules it 
would be out of Order for the right hon. 
| Gentleman to refer to the incidents of 
| this evening, and especially to the in- 
'cidents which relate to the Motion the 
| House has just passed. 
| *Mr. BARTLEY moved to reduce 
| Sub-head A. of the Vote by £100. There 

were several remarkable points about the 
| Vote. He believed it was only in 
| modern days that rates on Government 
property had been paid at all. In olden 
| days Government property was largely 
|exempt from rating ; but now rates were 
| paid in the locality in which the pro- 
| perty was situate. There was one very 
|important exception? The Mercantile 
| Marine Fund, administered by the Board 
of Trade, paid no rates on its property. 
| For that state of things a more complete 
| reason ought to be given than was given 
| earlier in the Session by the Secretary to 
the Treasury. But there was one matter 
which required more direct consideration, 
and that was the enormous sums for 
' salaries included in this Vote. Accord- 
ing to the Estimate the salary of the 
Treasury Valuer and Inspector of Rates 
was £600 a year, rising £20 a year to 
£700; but the gentleman who now 
occupied that position received £1,000 
last year, which had been increased to 
£1,200 this year. Why was this official 
receiving double the salary he ought 
properly to receive ? There was another 
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matter which required some explanation. | 
A note to the Estimate stated that the 
Post Office paid £1,900 a year and the | 
Telegraphs £3,990 a year towards this | 
Vote. He would like to know why these | 
Departments paid these sums, and in what 
way these items were brought into the 
account at all ? As to the valuer, the 
Secretary to the Treasury had said a short 
time ago that the whole of the work of 
valuing had been completed. That work 
was chiefly confined to London, and 
if it was finished it seemed strange that 
the valuer should be retained. With a 
view to obtain some elucidation of the 
matter from the Government, he begged 
to move the reduction of Item A, which 
dealt with salaries, by £100, 





Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by | 
£100."—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Mr. HANBURY said, that on a 
last occasion the Estimates were before 


the Committee the Secretary to the | 


Treasury had asked the Committee to | 


allow this Vote to pass sub silentio, be- 
cause, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, it had been the rule not to discuss | 
it, and there was nothing new in it. That 
was no good reason why the Vote 
should not be discussed now. On the 
contrary, it was a reason above all others 
why the Committee should discuss it. | 
This question of the rating of Govern- | 
ment property was of the utmost import- | 
ance. It was in a very unsettled state 
at present, for even the lawyers were not 
agreed what property ought to be and 
what property ought not to be rated. | 
Ambassadors’ houses were, he thought, | 
to be rated for the first time, and also the | 
apartments of private individuals in | 
Royal Palaces. For instance, the occu- 
pants of Hampton Palace had rates 
placed upon them for the first time. He | 
thought the Committee were entitled to 
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enough for all. The Vote should not be 


allowed to pass unless a clear and 
sufficient reason were given by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury why this gentle- 
man should be treated in this exceptional 
manner. At any rate, the fact that he 
was to draw this year a salary nearly 
double that of the maximum salary of 
the office entitled them toa declaration 
as to the work he was doing. How long 
had he ceased to dravy his legitimate 
salary ? He wanted to know upon what 
rule the Treasury put down salaries of 
this kind. It was wholly irregular, for 
the Treasury had no power to grant such 
salaries. ‘There was no power, so far as 
he knew, for a Civil servant to draw 
more than the standard salary fixed for 
his office. Was this gentleman doing 
extra work ? What was the special work 
he had todo. He had at least a Second 
Division clerk and a copyist, and, in 
addition, he drew travelling expenses of 
£60 a year. His position was practically 
a sinecure, inasmuch as when the assess- 
ments were once fixed they did not vary 


_very much. He wished to know whether 


the Secretary to the Treasury would 
grant a Return similar to that of 1877, 
which would enable the Committee to 
form an opinion as to whether the rates 
ou Government property were fairly 
assessed; and how far the principle 
was enunciated by this House under 
the Telegraphs and Fortifications Acts 
—namely, that Government property 


should pay the ordinary rates levied 
upon property belonging to private 


persons — had been carried out? Al- 
though Parliament distinctly laid down 
that rule, the matter was taken before 
the Courts of Law, the Government 
having refused to pay certain rates, and 
the Court decided that there was no 
power to force the Government to pay 
the rates, and the Government did not 
pay them. This was not fair to the 
owners of private property. The Go- 


a clear and distinct statement from the | vernment did not pay rates on the same 
Secretary to the Treasury in respect of | scale as private owners, and this was a 
the salary of the Treasury Valuer and} matter that he thought should be put 
Inspector of Rates. Of course, it might) right. If an Act was passed that the 





be said that this salary was only of those 
salaries so often distinguished on the 
Votes by an asterisk, and the note 
“Personal to the present holder.” He 
objected to all salaries personal to the 
present holders. If a salary was good 


enough for one holder it was good 
[FOURTH SERIES. | | 


VOL, XVI. 


Government should pay rates, it was 
only right and fair that the Government 
should carry out the Acts, both in the 
letter and spirit. Unless the Committee 
had a satisfactory answer on these points, 
he hoped his hon. Friend who raised the 
discussion would go to a Division. 


4M 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he was glad that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had at the eleventh hour come 
to view this question in its proper light, 
although when he had over and over 
again called attention to it when the late 
Government was in power he had received 
no assistance from those hon. Members. 
He was sorry the hon. Member had not 
moved to reduce the Vote by £500, as he 
would have been very pleased to “tell” 
with him. They had had no explanation 
whatever upon the point. As he under- 
stood, the Government fixed the value 
themselves ; there was no appeal against 
that, and they fixed it much lower 
than other people in a parish had to 

Those in the parish always con- 
sidered that the Government in these 


matters never paid a fair share of the | 


local rates. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT pointed out that 


the observations of the hon. Member had 
nothing to do with this Vote. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that what 
he contended was that the work done by 
this gentleman was only done in a hap- 
hazard manner. He received £700 a 
year for what was done by some second- 
class clerk, who got nothing for doing 
the work. It was quite true that the 
Government never paid their fair share 
of the local rates, and he would have 
great pleasure in voting for the reduc- 
tion. 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT said, without in- 
tending any offence, he thought it was 
clear that the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough knew very little about the 
matter. In his opinion the Treasury had 
power to increase the salary of the Trea- 
sury Valuer as well as of other officials. 
The present Treasury Valuer was the 
best man for the post in the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and he had the whole 
assessment of Government property 
placed in his hands. In 1869 he was 
transferred, as Inspector of Rates, from 
the Poor Law Office to the Office of 


Works, and the whole assessment of Go- | 


vernment property was placed in his | 
hands, At that time he was paid £500 | 
per annum and an extra allowance of 
£200. When the Government purchased | 
the telegraphs in 1872, owing to the in- 
creased work he had to do the salary was 


raised to £700. Since that time he had | 


been in personal communication with | 
the Local Authorities throughout the | 
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country. In 1883, owing to his long 
i service and skill, his salary was raised to 
something like £1, 200, and that was the 
whole history of his salary. One thing 
that could be said in this gentleman’s 
‘favour was this—that at the present 
moment the Treasury had not a single 
dispute with any Local Authority. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: They cannot 
| dispute it. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that if 
they were to look into the valuations 
they would find that they were in 
accordance with the valuations passed 
by the different Assessment Committees. 
At the Treasury they had had no com- 
plaints from the Assessment Committees. 

He ventured to say that anyone looking 
into the valuations would find that they 
compared very favourably with the 
| valuations of private property. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
' heard cases of this sort, that when any- 
thing was said about having an increase 
the answer was that it was an act of 
grace that it was given to them at all, 
and, therefore, they could not go 
behind it. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he would 
be glad to consider whether a new 
Return could not be issued. He saw no 
reason why the Committee and the 
country should not have full information 
on a matter of this kind. He hoped that 
his hon. Friend who raised this discus- 
sion would now be satisfied that this 
gentleman, although he was in receipt 
of a considerable salary, was not paid 
more than his deserts. He was specially 
adapted for the work, and if he retired 
the whole staff would have to be re- 
arranged, though it was not a very large 
one. On the grounds he had specified 
he hoped his hon. Friend would be satis- 
fied as to this question. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) could not, of course, say anything 
against the salary which was given to 
to the Treasury Valuer, because it was 
given by the late Government ; but he 
entirely agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the present holder of the 
| Office fully deserved the salary paid to 
him. He was quite willing to admit 
that this practice of paying a personal 
salary was a very bad one, and he should 
be glad if any way could be discussed in 
which officers of exceptional merit could 
have that exceptional merit recognised 
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without this rather objectionable practice 
of paying personal salaries beyond that 
which Parliament had sanctioned as the 
proper remuneration for the particular 


work performed. In connection with this | 


salary there was one point which the 
right hon. Gentleman did not notice. 
The hon. Member for North Islington 
had asked why that salary had been in- 
creased £200 since last year, and for 
that very substantial increase the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give any reason 
whatever. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The salary 
was increased to £1,200 in the year 
1882. ; 

Str J. GORST said, if that were so, 
then the Estimates were very wrongly 
prepared. For the year 1892-3 the 
salary was put down at £1,000, and 
in 1893-4 at £1,200. So that, according 
to the Estimates, the increase had been 
made in the past year. With reference 
to the rating of the offices of the Mercan- 
tile Marine, the right hon. Gentleman 
said that they were not rated because 
the rates would have to be paid out 
of the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
which he led the Committee to 
suppose was contributed by poor 
seamen, and, therefore, ought not to 
be touched for such a purpose. As a 
matter of fact, more than half of that 
fund; or something like £40,000 a year, 
was voted by the House of Commons to 
that fund; and, therefore, there was no 
reason why Parliament should not con- 
tribute a trifle more for the rates of the 
offices. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, if they were really to under- 
stand that the £1,000 which appeared in 
the Estimates for 1892-3 was an in- 
accurate figure it threw a terrible doubt 
on the whole of the volume of Estimates 
hon. Members had before them. How 
were they to discuss the Estimates if 
the very first item was found to be in- 
accurate ? 


Mr. A. C. MORTON thought that, 


unless some explanation was given on 
this matter the Government ought to 
postpone the Vote. 
Gentleman had practically told the Com- 
mittee that the Estimates were wrong, 
and they ought to know who was to 
blame. With all respect to his right hon. 
Friend, he was not at all satisfied with 
his reply. This was not a personal 


The right hon. | 
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matter, but a question of principle as to 
the salary. The right hon. Gentleman 

jattempted to explain about the extra- 

ordinary duties this gentleman had got 
|to perform. All he could say was that 
|he had to communicate with the Local 
| Authorities. That simply meant sending 
a communication intimating that the Go- 
vernment would pay so much; they 
would not listen to anything else, and 
there was no use protesting. Protests 
had been tried, but the answer of the 
Department was—* This is an act of 
grace ; the Government are not obliged 
to give you anything, and you must take 
what they offer or nothing.” The Local 
Authorities, therefore, took what they 
could get. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that upon the retirement of the 
present Treasury Valuer the next gentle- 
man who was appointed would have to 
commence at £600 and would go to a 
maximum of £700. But the new 
gentleman would have to write 
to the Local Authorities as_ well 
as the present valuer, therefore the 
reason for the increase would be as 
applicable to the new man as to the 
present one. The right hon. Gentleman 


had given no reason for this personal 
salary. He had not told them this 


gentleman had been to Egypt or any- 
where else, or that he had done any 
extraordinary thing which entitled him 
to more than the fair salary of this effice. 
He thought himself that £700 as a 
maximum was a very high salary, and 
this system of rushing up salaries from a 
maximum of £700 to £1,200 on personal 


grounds was a bad system and one 
which ought to be put astop to. The 


right hon. Gentleman had said that he 
(Mr. Morton) was looking after the rates 


and not the taxes. The right hon, 
Gentleman was utterly wrong. He was 


looking after this £500 wrenched out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers, not of the 
ratepayers. He knew the ratepayers 
complained that the Government did not 
assess their property up to the fair value, 
and did not have it re-assessed every five 
_ years like other owners of property. He 
| was entitled to look after that £500 of the 
taxpayers’ money, and he should be doing 
wrong if he allowed either a Liberal or a 
Tory Government to plunder the tax- 
payers of this country to the tune of £500 
a year. He hoped, therefore, he should 








1975 
havean opportunity of going toa Division | 


on the question. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES aaid, the | 
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right hon. Gentleman had told them that | 


this increase of salary was made in 
1882. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT explained that | 
owing to bad eyesight he had read 1882 | 
instead of 1892 as the year in which the | 
valuer’s salary was increased to £1,200. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the | 
only thing the right hon. Gentleman had | 
not told them was why this valuer was 
necessary at all. He himself had no 
valuer, and he did not suppose any 
gentleman present had, but they all paid 
the rates which were assessed by the 
properly constituted authorities. 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : The properly 
constituted authorities employ a valuer. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that if 
it was alleged there was any economy 
in employing a Government Valuer he 
would point out that this official cost 1 
per cent. of the total amount of rates 
paid by the Government. He said that 
such a state of affairs was perfectly 
monstrous. He did not know how this 
gentleman’s: salary had crept up from 
£500 to £1,200 a year. The assertion 
that this was in consequence of extra 
duties which had been put upon him 
would go to prove he had not enough to 
do before. As far as he could see this 
gentleman must have been some favourite. 
[Sir J. T. Hisserr: He has 30 
years’ service]. He expected the gentle- 
man must be an auctioneer from the 
insidious way in which the salary had 
crept up from £500 to £700 and then 
from £700 to £1,200 a year. This official 
had three assistants, and the Government 
paid | per cent. on their rates of valuation. 
He (Mr. Gibson Bowles) would do it for 
1-8th percent. Possibly somebody more 
reasonable would do it for 1-16th 
percent. [Mr. A. C. Morton: 
hear!] The hon. Member for Peter- 
borough would do it for 1-20th per cent. 
In fact, it did not require any doing at 
all. The Government ought to submit 
to a valuation made by the proper 
authority and then pay the amount so 
assessed. It did not reyuire any person 
to oversee their cheques. These four 
gentlemen were taking £2,028 a year for 
what ought to be done by a third-class 
or fourth-class Treasury clerk. He did 


not say this was a job, but it was an 
Mr. A. C. Morton 
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abuse which had grown up, and one 
which could be reasonably knocked off. 
If they cut off the whole of these four 
gentlemen as regarded salary, and dis- 
'charged them into the world with a 
| pension to earn an honest livelihood in 
some other way, the Public Service would 
be in no way prejudiced. 

| *Cotoyet HUGHES (Woolwich) ob- 
' served that the reason Government pro- 
| perty was not valued in the same way as 
other property was because the Govern- 
ment did not pay rates, but made a con- 
| tribution in lieu of rates. He held the 
opinion that the Government ought to 
/pay rates the same as other people. 
They ought to submit to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Assessment Committee, 
with the right to appeal and have their 
| property fairly valued the same as other 
people. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment had buildings to a considerable 
extent erected at Government works, 
and the Treasury would not have them 
valued for years after they were erected, 
and until very considerable additions 
were made, whereas if a private owner 
were to put an additional storey to a 
building he would be at once pounced 
upon by the Local Authorities. Having 
the power entirely in their own hands, it 
was a voluntary matter with the 
Government so far as to what the value 
should be. There was no appeal against 
the Government valuation. He thought, 
however, that a better official than the 
gentleman who filled the post of Trea- 
sury Valuer could not be obtained, for not 
only did he make an extremely favour- 
able valuation for the Government, but 
he persuaded the Assessment Committee 
that the Government valuation was a 
fair one. He hoped the time would 
come when the present system would be 
abolished, and the Government would 
allow their property to be rated in the 
ordinary way. 

| Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said the hon. Member for King’s 

Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles) was a great 
economist, but he could assure that hon. 
Gentleman that if all these officers were 
disestablished and disendowed, and the 
assessment of Government properties 
handed over to the Assessment Com- 
mittees, although the salaries of these 
four officers would be saved, the charge 
upon the Exchequer would be much 
bigger. The Secretary to the Treasury 
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said that, in his judgment, the public were 
entitled to the fullest information with 
regard to the valuation of Govern- 
ment properties. He was glad to 
hear that, because he had been in 
communication with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in order to procure a Return of the 
nature indicated by one hon. Gentleman 
opposite. A slight difference, however, 
had arisen between himself and the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the form. 
The Secretary to the Treasury was 
willing in this Return to give in a lump 
sum the total valuation for all Govern- 
ment property in each parish. That was 
obviously not sufficient. It would not 
enable them accurately to gauge whether 
any particular piece of property was 
properly valued or not. What he wanted 
was that each particular property which 
was separately assessed should be sepa- 
rately entered in the Return, and it was 
only in this way the public could have 
that full information which the right 
hon. Gentleman said he desired to give. 
He was willing to make a deal with the 
right hon. Gentleman. If he would give 
the Return in the form in which it had 
been asked, he should have pleasure in 
voting for him; if he declined, he was 
afraid he must vote against him. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, the question 
really was whether the sum of £250,000 
was properly sufficient in discharge of 
the debt which the nation owed to the 
various Local Authorities of the United 
Kingdom, who were already over-bur- 
dened with rates for their local improve- 
ments. He knew it was not possible for 
a private Member to move that a Vote be 
increased in amount, but he was entitled 
to press upon the Government whether 
that amount was fair and just as between 
the general Treasury and the various 
local treasuries which had to bear so many 
public burdens. That was a matter of 
principle. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, if he understood him rightly, said 
that the amount upon the Government 
buildings all over the country was 
assessed upon the same principle as the 
various private properties. But the fact 
was the Government were not paying rates 
exactly the same as the owners of private 
properties. They were compounding 
and paying a composition for the rates 
which were due by them to the various 
Local Authorities. The question really 
was how this amount was ascertained ? 
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It was ascertained by an official valua- 
tion made by an official valuer. But 
was not the Government here acting as 
the judge in itsowncase ? The Govern- 
ment owned the property, paid the com- 
position for the rates, and yet had the 
value on which these rates were fixed 
assessed by its own valuer. Was it not 
clear that this amount ought to be 
assessed, not by a Treasury Valuer, but 
by an independent valuer, by some- 
body entirely independent both of the 
Government and the Local Authority, 
and who should act as judge or assessor 
between the two parties—that was to 
say, between the Treasury who was to 
pay and the Local Authorities who were 
to receive payment ? He submitted that 
the question was not one as to whether 
this Vote should be smaller or larger, but 
one as to what was just as between the 
Treasury and the Local Authorities. He 
did not want to enter into whether it was 
a local or an Imperial questiou ; but he 
could speak on the subject from his ex- 
perience in connection with Education 
Boards, and he thought that such autho- 
rities as made the quinquennial valua- 
tion or the London valuation, amount- 
ing to £33,500,000 annually, would 
judge properly between the Treasury and 
the various Vestries that made the rates. 
The authorities who valued the entire 
land and houses in London for the Metro- 
politan rates could estimate the rateable 
value of the Government buildings within 
that area in the most trustworthy and 
independent manner. If so, they did 
not want a Treasury Valuer at all. 
They were trustees for the taxpayers, 
but they were bound to see that justice 
was done to the Local Authorities also, 
and it was on this ground that he 
ventured to trouble the House. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he would like to know whether rates 
were paid in Ireland upon both military 
and police barracks, and whether any dis- 
tinction was drawn when barracks were 
unoceupied or temporarily occupied ? He 
would also ask, was it the same person 
who valued both for England and Ire- 
land? He hoped these questions would 
be answered. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asaid, the hon, 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. A. C. 
Morton) blamed hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House be- 
cause they did not support him ou that 
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question before. If they did not support 
him it was his own fault. He had 
listened to the hon. Member, and he was 
bound to say that he did not think he 
previously understood the matter pro- 
perly. Now, however, the matter had 
been explained. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, no! 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would allow 
him to finish what he was about to say. 
He was bound to say that, having heard 
the matter explained, he would vote 
upon the particular merits of the question, 
and not against the Government itself. 
The Secretary to the Treasury had shown 
that the salary now being paid to the 
valuer was a salary to which he was 
fully entitled. The hon. Baronet who 
had just spoken had referred to the 
transfer of the rate question to the Local 
Authorities. He (Mr. Macartney) did 
not think anything could be more foolish. 
He did not believe that the Local Autho- 
rities could be trusted to make the assess- 
ments on Government buildings. They 
would be inclined to throw as heavy a 
burden as they could upon the Govern- 
ment, and lighten the charge upon the 
ratepayers at the expense of the general 
taxpayers of the Kingdom. He ob- 
jected to any Government yielding to 
that suggestion. 

*Srr R. TEMPLE said, he did not re- 
commend that it should be made over to 
the Local Authorities, but that the Local 
Authorities should be independent of the 
Government. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, yes—if 
such authority could be discovered. He 
did not think it could. As between the 
local and the general taxpayer, the 
former was entitled to consideration; but 
they should be prepared to allow some 
preference in the case of the general tax- 
payer of the Kingdom. With regard to 
special salaries, they ought to be care- 
fully scrutinised, but not abolished—he 
would treat the salaries generally as such 
salaries might be treated by a private 
firm. A charge of a grave character had 
been made with regard to the assess- 
ments, and he did not think it should 
have heen made, as there was no evidence 
to support it. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
expect any Tory to vote with him ; he 
did not think they would have sufficient 
courage to do so. He maintained, not- 
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withstanding what the hon. Member 
(Mr. Macartney) had said, that these pro- 
perties were purposely undervalued. He 
hoped they would allow the Local Autho- 
rities to value them. He thought a fair 
case had been made out for the considera- 
tion of the question, so that Local 
Authorities might be fairly treated. 
The present system was not fair. They 
had not a fair explanation in the Paper 
before them, and it was but right that 
they should have. 


Tue CHAIRMAN was about to put 


the question. 


CoLonet NOLAN said his question 
had not been answered. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, in reply to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, he had 
only to say that the same system was 
adopted in Ireland as existed in England 
and Wales. Dissatisfaction had been ex- 
pressed in the House with the method of 
valuing this class of property, but he 
understood that no complaints had been 
received from the country. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: It is no good 
complaining. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, objection 
had been taken under various Govern- 
ments ; but each Government refused to 
allow Government property to be dealt 
with in the same way as other property. 
They gave contributions to Local Autho- 
rities ; and, so long as the rating was 
fair and equal, he did not think they 
could do anything. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 58 ; 
Noes 147.—( Division List, No. 289.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £142,176, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1894, for the Erection, 
Repairs, and Maintenance of Public Buildings 
in Ireland, for the Maintenance of certain Parks 
and Public Works, and for Drainage Works on 
the Rivers Shannon and Suck.” 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” put, and agreed 
to. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 
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LABOUR DISPUTES (ARBITRATION) 
BILL.—(No. 308.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) was understood to ask whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to make any statement with regard to 
the progress of this Bill? 


Str W. HARCOURT was under- 
stood to reply that he would on Thurs- 
day. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
18th September. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he hoped 
the House would allow the Second 
Reading to be taken, leaving over dis- 
cussion until a later stage. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, the Financial Secretary had 
promised to give them an opportunity of 
discussing this Bill. There were ques- 
tions which would have to be discussed 
in Committee, such, for instance, as the 
Endowed Schools Act; and if the Bill 
were read a second time the Government 
ought to bring on the Committee Stage 
at a reasonable hour. The House was 
aware that the Government was taking 
an entirely new departure, and they had 
a right to expect that Ministers would 
afford facilities for the discussion of 
the schools question. It involved a 
complete reversal of the policy of the 
Government when they passed the Act. 
Particular words were discussed and 
struck out of the Bill, and the Govern- 
ment had proceeded as if they remained. 
Under the circumstances, whatever time 
of night it came on, the Bill would have 
to be discussed. It was a matter of 
great importance, and the Government 
should allow ample opportunity for dis- 
cussion. 


Sir T. LEA said that if the Bill were 
proceeded with to-night the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury must undertake to allow time for 
discussion on the Committee stage. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, there 
would have to be a good deal of discus- 
sion in connection with the Ballot Act. 
No doubt there was plenty of time to 
deal with the question ; but he wished 
to give notice to the Government that 
this question would have to be discussed, 
whether in the daytime or in the small 
hours of the morning. 

Mr. BARTLEY said that under the 
new arrangement Supply could go on to 
any hour, and if these Bills were to be 
taken after these subjects had been dis- 
posed of, the House would find itself 
dealing with them at 3 or 4 o'clock in 
the morning. He thought they should 
have a pledge from the Government 
that if the Second Reading of the Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Bill were 
allowed to be taken, the Committee 
stage should be commenced before mid- 
night. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he could 
not give any pledge at the moment as to 
the time at which the Bill would be 
brought on in Committee ; but he would 
suggest that any hon. Member who took 
objection to any particular measure pro- 
posed to be continued should give notice 
of his objection by putting down Amend- 
ments on the Paper. It had been laid 
down that no Amendment could be moved 
to theclauses of measures contained in this 
Bill. The only Amendment which could 
be moved would be to omit a measure 
from the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) 
said, the Intermediate Education Act 
passed by the late Government was now 
being interpreted in a manner dissimilar 
to the view taken of the measure at the 
time of its passing. The bulk of that 
Act was permanent, there being only 
some few clauses contained in the present 
Bill, and it was to those clauses that 
objection was taken. Those who ob- 
jected were not masters of the time of the 
House. They were at the mercy of the 
Government; but sufficient had trans- 
pired to-night to induce them to believe 
that on both sides of the House there 


‘was a desire to render the proceedings of 


the House for the rest of the Session as 
little controversial as possible. If, there- 
fore, the Goverment wished the friendly 
feeling which prevailed on these matters 
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to continue, they must meet hon. 
Members as far as possible. It would 
be difficult to deal with the Intermediate 
Education Act if it were not commenced 
until 1 o’clock in the morning. He 
would appeal to the Government to break 
off Supply at an early hour some day, so 
as to enable the Act to which he referred 
to be entered upon at a reasonable time. 
If the Secretary to the Treasury wished 
hou. Members to give notice of their 
Amendments he must allow them a fair 
opportunity for doing so, 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he thought that ample notice of the in- 
tention to take the Committee stage should 
be given, in order that hon. Members 
might put down Amendments, particu- 
larly to the Ballot Act, and that the Go- 
vernment might give effect to such as 
they thought reasonable. In _ cases 
where only parts of Acts were contained 
in the Bill surely it would be competent 
for the Government to withdraw some of 
those parts. 

Sir F.S. POWELL said, he thought 
the time had come when the Ballot Act 
should no longer be continued from year 
to year, but should be made a permanent 
Statute in form as it was in fact. He 
hope the Government would take this 
matter seriously into consideration ; and 
while making it permanent, he hoped 
they would take into view the case of the 
illiterate voter. Now that they had 
single-Member constituencies, there was 
no reason why the voter should not be 
supposed to be literate enough to give 
his vote for one or even two Members on 
a list. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that if the 
Bill were read a second time he would 
put the Committee stage down for that 
day week. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


LONDON (EQUALISATION OF RATES) 
BILL. —(No. 332.) 
SECOND READING. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“ That the Second Reading be deferred 
till Monday, 18th September.” 

Mr. J. STUART asked why the 
Government were not prepared to read 
the Bill a second time to-night? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and every 
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Member who had spoken on the Minis- 
terial and on the Opposition side 
of the House were in favour of the 
Bill. Why, therefore, should not they 
proceed with the Second Reading to- 
night? The proposal to defer the 
measure until the 18th instant was an 
extraordinary one, for it would then be 
impossible to deal with it. The Home 
Secretary had assured them that the Bill 
came within the list of those which could 
be reasonably dealt with before the close 
of the Session; and certainly the con- 
ditions he had laid down as entitling the 
Bill to be considered non-controversial 
were satisfied so far as this Bill and the 
London Members were concerned. He 
asked the Home Secretary to bring what 
influence he could to bear upon the other 
Members of the Government to induce 
them to read this Bill a second time to- 
night. 

*Tne PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tne TREASURY (Mr. Mar- 
JORIBANKS, Berwickshire): The right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, at an early period, said he would 
proceed with no Government Bills to- 
night. The last Bill was only dealt 
with by the general assent of the House, 
and it was essentially a non-controversial 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that on Thursday he would make a 
statement as to the Bills to be proceeded 
with this Session; therefore, I think it 
would only be fair to put the Bill down 
for that day. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL. 
Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered and agreed to. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT (PLUM- 
STEAD AND HACKNEY) (re-committed) 
BILL.—(No. 432.) 

Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment ; read the third time, 
and passed. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL [Lords]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 457.] 
House adjourned at five minutes 
before One o'clock. 
fINDEX.] 








